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[n, Ponlia CATdaminei ; b, Ptnis Cntvgl; r, Ponlia Rapw , rf, Pontia 

CURTOSTTIES OF BRITISH NATURAL 
* HISTORY. 

Butter FL I Ffl. 

Tp, having nrver seen or heard of a butterfly, one wore 
to meet our gaze, as on winnowing wings it danced 
thiongh the summer air from flower to flower, should 
wc eonc^ve it possible that it had ever been a cra\9l- 
ing ami voiacions worm, and theli a torpid being en- 
veloped like a iniinimy in a case, — whence it sprung 
loiih in newness of life, light-winged, and gracetul in 
every movement, and arrayed with Wuty? And 
though we know this to be the fact, when wc look at 
the sluggish loaf-eating catcrpil1ai,and contrast it with 
what it will be, when on broad wings it traverses gar- 
den and meauow, extracline from the* flowers their 
nectar for foo(|, we feel involuntary emotions of wonder. 

No. 755. 


Na)>i , r, Poiitia Branirv ; /, (k>iiAptfryx Rhiinni; g, ColUu Iljale.j 

BO striking is the contrast. Well might the Greeks, 
I elegant even in their mythology, apply the term Psyche 
to the soul — and to the butterfly, the latter being the 
mystical emblem ot the former. 

All know what a caterpillar is,*— there are few who 
are not lamiliar with the ralerpillars of many of the 
more common butterflies, so destructive to the escu- 
lent vegetables of the l^heii-garden ; but still some 
points in their Btructure and gponoiny may not be so 
generally understood. • 

The caterpillars of the butterfly tribe have hard 
horny jaws; a body consisting of segments, to the 
number of twelve, exclusive of thq head. They are 
tflrnished with legs of two kinds : of these, the tlrst 
three pairs, attached to the three* first segments of the 
body respectively, are tnie, or pcTsistent, being the^ 
rudiments of the legs of the perfect insQgt ; these are 

Vot. XIII.— B 
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horny. Tlip oilier leps, WriiK'd pro- legs, or tem- 
porary logs, are soft, shot and conical ; they vai y 
111 iiuinber in different species; the larva or 
pillar of the common c;;hl)ago hutterfly has five pairs : 
these feet are furnished with a set of minute, blender, 
horny hooks, alternately longer and shorter, by means 
of which the animal is enabled to lay a very firm hold 
on the leaves of plants or other obj «cIb, and also to 
move along with tobrablc dispatch. It is to be 
observed, that when five pairs of these limbs are pre- 
sent, none are found on the fourth, fifth, tenth, or 
eleventh segments, but a pair respectively on the sixth, 
seventh, eighth, ninth, and twelfth segments. In 
caterpillars there are only two pans oi these 
limbs — one pair on the last segment, one on the ninth ; 
buuh arc the geometrical Jiarvs. 

Many caterpillars arc covered with long stifT hairs, 
others with short harsh fur or bristles; some aie 
furnished with tufts; other aic naked. 

A very important oigaii possessed '4jy the larva* of 
butterflies and moths is tin' .s|unncrct for the produc- 
tion of silken threads, by means of winch some merely 
Mispc'nd Iheniseivcs during the pupa stage, while 
others envelop themselves as in a shroud. Many 
caterpillars, moreover, weave tents of iictwoik or houses 
for themselves in hawthorn, :i])p1e, and ])ear trees, in 
which, on returning iroin their foraging exeutsions, 
they cluster by hundreds. 'J'lie spinneret is seated 
beneath the horny lower lip, or labium, as entomologists 
term it, and the two first logs ; and appears in the tonn 
of a conical protuberance, whence two long lortuons 
tubes extend down the body of the larva : these tubes 
.separate the silk from the j'aices of the body in the 
' ”7orm of a gummy fiuul, which, as it is drawn through 
the aperture of the s]nnncret, hardens into a thread : 
such IS the Bilk of the silkwoiin. 

( )n its ex('lusioii from the egg the caterpillar if of 
very small sizi* ; its growth, however, won cominciiccs, 
.ind js as lapid as its appetite is voracious. As, how- 
rvci, it is clothed in an oiilci ^kni which is not exten- 
^il)le, this in\c8lnient. like tliQ armour of the lobster, 
PI list be repeatedly changed. Jlcncath the old outer 
skill, or epidermis, which soon hcgiiis to be loosened, a 
MOW one is formed ; a lent lakes ]»L:ice, from the swell- 
ing out of the animal, down tlie back of the old 
skin, and this rent giadiially increases, till the animal, 
with ,'fi brighter epidcriiiis, frees itself fioin its dis- 
carded w'eods, and appeal's of larger diinciisioiis. 
During this process, whi^h is often repeated, the cater- 
pillar IS sluggish and inactive, and refuses food ; hut 
when tlie process is over, it rccovcra its former vo- 
lacity. During all this time the caterpillar is laying 
up ail accumulation of fat to serve the wants of the 
s)stem duiing the tune of its torpid pupa state, which 
U is now prepaiiog lor. Jlencalh the last cuticle 
assumed, tlie vital energies of the sy.stein have d(*- 
vi'lojH'tl wings, auteiinac, a' slender pvoliuscis, and all 
tlie parts of the perfect butterfly, or moth, that (is to 
he. This last cuticle, or opideiinis, is, however, yet trf 
lie cast off, and another is formed to clothe the pujia 
(or clirys.ilis, as the pujia of the liutteifly is often 
teimed), which in its turn is to be broken open for the 
exit of the perfect insect. Previously, however, to the 
pii])a stage being askumed, it secuie.s itself by means 
of its silk in a position varying according to the 
HpocicB. Suppose it merely suspends itself by the 
tail : in this case the first care of the caterpillar is to 
cover the spot to which it is about to suspend itself 
with successive layers of silken threads, which readily 
.'Inhere, till at last a little silken cone is pr. dueed, igto 
which the caterpillar pushes its hinder pair of |iro-leg8 
(those on the List segment), wliich become entangled, 
aiwl so fixed, amidst the thieads ; it then permits itself 
lo hang down with the head lowest. In a short time 
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it begins to bend its hack, biinging the head near the 
attached feet ; and, after continuing for some time in 
this attitude, it Klraiglitens itself, and lepciiis the s.iiiie 
action. In about twenty-four liouis the otUer'skiri 
begins to split down the back, and tbc fissure is en- 
larged by the swelling viid picssure of the ebiysilis. 
till at length the head and lower ])(iitinii of the sus- 
pended being become disengaged, the skin slnnelling 
up into a bundle siii rounding the tail. 'Plus, howeiei, 
has to bc^tlirown off, and at the same time the chry- 
salis has to avoid disengaging ^eit from its mooiing 
of silken threads from which if hangar fo^ 6e it ic- 
memberod, it was by itshind-li^^hat it attacbed use If. 

'I'o effect this, instinct-guided, ^sefecs on a portion ol 
this shri\e]led skin betwe^ 1 \to se^iicnts ol ils liody, 
holding it as with a paii of piiiceis, and thus, destitute 
of limbs, supports itselt, till it withdraws the tail iioin 
the old useless skin which sheathed it: it then, still 
clinging, elongates the iings of its- tail as much as 
possible, and seizes a ■iiigber portion of the skin, a 'id * 
111 tins manner, climliiiig hackwauls as it were upon 
its cxuviio, it repeats tlie manwuvre till the extieinilv ol 
the tail pi esses the silk, to which it iin mediately udhetfs 
byiiieansofainimber ot hooks pnn iilrd lor (h(']inipov>. 
Still these exinia* ('IK II iiilicr it, and hang in coniaet 
with it; curving its tail in micIi a niannci as paitly to 
embrace the sill i veiled skin, it whiiis rapidly round, 
jet king violently, andatleiigth ‘•nccccds in diMiig.iging 
it from its fastenings and throwing it to ihe gioiind. 
Other catei pillars attaeh themsehes closely to the wall 
or other oiijeel by bands of silk loiind the body, as well 
as by a little *;onc ol silk at their cxiicinitv ; and s-cine 
envelop thcimsel/es com]delely. In a shoit lime the 
chrysalis liaulens (for at first it is veiyso(t), and •-liows 
through the outer case the wings, aiitcnme, eyes, .ind 
le;.'8 of the peilect insect. It now parses into a soit 
of torpid state, till the lime anives for the exit of the 
perfect bulleifiy Irom its case. 

The duration ol the piiju orclnysalis stage oi exist- 
ence varies in diHcuenl speiies, and even in the same, 
being retaided by cold and al»hre\ latcd by warmth -a 
wise provision, as it icspccts the salcty ot the matured 
insect. 'Pile bulleifiy, when leiuly tor exclusion, bin sis 
the skin of the eluysalis, now to be tlumvii off, whieti ' 
covers the thorax, and emerges, feedde and languid, 
%vit}] wrings crumpled up into small bundk^s. Soon, 
however, the body acquires strength ; the fluids i iicii- 
lale through the nerviircs of the wings : these gradu- 
ally unfold, and the erealurc quivers tlicin, as it icels 
Us glowing powcis: at length, in the peifcction of 
streiigili and hcuiity, it leaves its sordid muiiimy-casc 
helniid, — sons alolt, seeks the flowers ol the ganlen, 
and ronnncnces a new e.\isteiice. 

Sueh IS a sketch of the progress of Vic catci iiillar 
from the egg to the butteifiy; from 

“ The worm, a llims that 4-iept 
On the hare earth,— (hen wiuiight a tomti and fde|il,'* 

to the hoveling “ Psyche.” 

Tne rest ot the stoi y is soon told ; blight things must 
fade; the butterfly enjoys a hiiel summer, dejiosits iis 
eggs oil the; plants which instinct teaches it are the ap- 
piopiiate nourishnu'iil of the futiiic cateipillai, ami 
past-es out of existence. 

The group of bii|lprflies before ns consistSliif— o, tlie 
orange-tip butterfly (Ponlia C'ardaimiies ) ; A, the hlack- 
vcined white or hawthorn butterfly (Piei is Cratiegn; 
r, the small white butterfly (Pontia Hapn); tl, the 
green-veined white butterfly (Pontia Napi); e, the 
common cabbage butterfly (Pontia BrassicaO ; f, the 
brimstcuie butterfly (GonopleiyxKliainni); g, the pale 
clouded yellow butterfly (Colias Hyale)i 

The orange-tip butterfly is tolerably fommon in our 
island, fri*qnenting the borders of wobxls atid lanes 
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winding ilironf;h a woodland but ruUrvatcd district. 
It usually H))pcars about the end of May; seldom in 
A pi il. The sexes ai e vei y dissimilar. The e.alcrpillar 
is ^K!eiif with a white streak alon^ imi h Aide : il feeds 
upon tarioiis erucifeious phiiits esfiecially those of the 
^;eiius Cardaiiiine. The large or primary wings of the 
hutteifly are while, dusky at^the base, wilh a small 
bl.ick creseeiiL-uiark iii the eeiiLre, and a black tip. 
Ill the male, the outer half of the wing is tinged uith 
oiaiigi'. Ill ljuih, the hinder wings aic^iiiai bletl beneath 
uilh ])ale gieeii : aho\e they present faml tracing'^ of 
the sal IK*. Kxlent of wing a\eragiiig an iiieli and a 
half. The hlaek-ieined white or hauthoin hntlerfly 
is very iiartially disliihuled in our islaml, occui iing 
prnieipally in the soiitifern counties : it h<LH been taken 
in the New Foiest, near (Jhelsea, in Oooiiihe Wood, and 
in vaiious place-^ in Herksliire. jl is by no means un- 
(‘oininon on llu* Continent. In si/e it cipials the eom- 
iiion cabbage biitlcjfly ; but the wings aie seniMianS- 
pareiit, with blaiV iieivures, ami a black list louiul the 
outer edge. The caterpillais of lliis species ate gre- 
gaiioiis, leeding on the leaven of the hawthorn, ami 
weaving a ncLwmk of sill: as a teiiiporarv icsuleiu'c, 
into \\ inch they ci o\\ d. They are jiai Lia^ly hail), blao:, 
ami striped with icddisli Inown on each side. * 

Rillas Uiicc s.iw hiieli \asr ilight.-i ot this hnttciflx in 
the \ieiiiiiy of Winufka, that he at first inislook llirin 
tor ilakcb of snow*. 

Th(' small white bnUerfly bcais, excepting in sj/e, 
:i close reseiiihlaiier* to the coinimm cabbage sp cie'^ 
lioin w'hich, however, it ii> very di*^lincl, as is ]iio\(‘d 
by then lespeetive caterpillais. It is a very eoiiiinoii 
speeion, ap|K*aiiiig about the hegiiynrft ol !May: a 
seeomi flight lakes ]5>ace in August. This fipecies is 
one oi tile pests of the gardyii, laying its eggs on cab- 
bages, cauliflowers, &e. The laiva*. or t.Uerpillais, 
aie ui a light bluish gioon, with a pale liiicabo\e the 
hack, and a whitish sti oak, some w hat speckled wuh 
yellow, along each side of the abdoinen. It huiies 
Itself dcc'ply between the leaves ot the idaiits, and in 
tlie>eiy h(*ai t of the eauliflowei. 'i'lie sriiall while 
hiittciny IS lather variable in its markings. Tlic 
t oioiii ol the wings above is white, with a slight tiiigc 
ot )el]ow ; tj'.e pniiiaiy wings ha\e a dusky spot at the 
lip: and ihcie arc two spots m the leinale^oiie Jiilhc 
male, io the ceiitre: the hmdei uing'i liaxyablack 
inaik on their anterior bordei. The anterior wings 
bcMieath have two black s])ots and a yellow lip; the 
hinder wings heiieath aie ralhei ot' a blight )ellow, 
powileied with black, with a imriow' stic^ak ol oiaiigc- 
ycllow on the anterior edge at the ban'. 

TJ|c giecii-vemed while luilleilly is extieinely eoin- 
mon. aiipeaiirig liist in May, a second flij(ht occiiiiing 
also in July. It ficquenls gaideiis, laying Us eggs on 
(*ahhages and other cnliiiary vegetaldes. In c’olouriiig 
It IS subject to some difference's; the general tinge i.'- 
white inclining to yellow; tlie tip of the piiinaiy wing 
IS dusky, and theie ate two central black dots in (he 
female, one in the male; a small black dot on tlic, 
liinder wings near the aiitei'ior inlge. Under buifacc 
ot binder wings and tip ol pi iiiiaiie.s snlpliur yelloa, 
the neivures being strongly marked w'ith gi ecu ; two 
black spots on the upper wings near the hinder 
maigin. The caterpillar is dull giecu, palcT along the 
sides, \tith yellow stigmata, and cuvcird with wAiU* 
wart£ which aie tufted with short liaiis: cliry-salis 
giecnisli yellow. 

The eoinmoii cabbage butterfly scarcely needs dc- 
seiiption, so well is it known, as fs also its caterpillar, 
the ravages of W'hich in the kitchen-garden aie most 
annoying. Urocoli, caulifloxver, cabbage, turnip, arc 
all infested by it ; at the same tunc it is itself destroyed 
in abundanc} by birds wliiel^fi'cd uporTit or carry it to 
Uicir young f and it is the i'avoui ito victim of a species 


of iclineumon (Iclineiiiiion gloineratus, Linn.), which 
by means of a flue ovP^io.Juor deposits its eggs wiihiri 
the f^tci pillar's Yjody, wheve they soon hatch, llii* larva* 
feeding upon their victim, yet directed by iiihtiiiet to 
avoid the vital organs. In due time the eaten jiillar 
crawls to some wall, as if about to undergo its pupa 
stage ; but at this period the larva* ol the iehneumon 
aie ready, ami gnawing their way out, destroy the 
inis(*rable being (m whose subslaiu’o they have fed, and, 
eliiMteriiig together near the wiilYeriiig body of their Mip- 
porU'r, enfold themselves in tiny cocoons of a golden 
yellow'. The walls of *sir garden bear ample lestiiiiony 
to the jiarasiiic habits of this ichiiouinun, and to tlie 
iiiiiltitiidp of cateijullars that pensh in the manner 
desi^ihcd. * 

The cabbage butterfly appears in Apiil and M.iy : 
llie wings aie white ahove,»\wth a large patch of black 
on the lip of the anteiiur pair : in the male, a black spot 
near the middle of the iiiiteiior edge of llie seconduiy 
wings; the Iciuale, besides this, has two otlieis about 
the middle of file upper x\ mgs, and a patch at their 
hinder iiraigin. The under suifaee of the wings in- 
*-liiU‘si to Nt?lloxv, the lower heiiij finely powdered with 
blaek : tin* upper wings haxe two cons)iieiu)us black 
spoS • The (atci pill.ir 1 ?^ giceri, with a iiarrow line ot 
\eIlow along the back, and another on each side of the 
abdomen; the body is thiekly eoxcied wiih tuber- 
( iiloiiN ])ointb of a black colour, each liaving a hair in 
the centre, 

'riie biiiiistonc biitteifly is one of the eailiesL that 
iii.ike their a])]>eaiaiici:, and may be seen on the wing 
flitting along the lanes and cojiscs m the uioiilh ot 
March, wlien a bright sunny morning gives hope ot 
th«* “year confiimed.'** As the spring advances, it 
beeomeh moreeommon. and aseeoiid flight comes forth 
in August. This species is far moie abundant in the 
boiuhetn than the Tioithein counties of our island, 
aUhoitgh in ceiUiii locahliesof the iforlh it is tnleiahly 
common. Oiitihe (Joiitinent it is very generally 
s])ie:ul. 

The male is id a pure sulphur yedlow above, and iti 
both sexes a small spoVof orange occupies the centre 
ot eacli wing. The lemalc is grecmish yellow above : 
the uiidei bide is palei than the upper. 

The cater pillar *is elongated, naked, and of a light 
green (‘oloni, w'llh nuuieioiis black scaly dots on the 
back, and a pale line along each side*uf the abdomen. 
It feeds on the buckthorn and the herry-beai ing alder, 
two species of Rhamnus: lly: chrysalis is bliort and 
angular. 

The ])alc edouded yellow butterfly is rai'c, and found 
cbiefly on the sea-coasl in tlie counties of Kent, Sussex, 
and Suflolk. A jxalo \atioty oceiiis in the \iciiiiLy ot 
Dover. Seldom his it been luund far Ironi the sica. It 
is a fine speeicb : the male is usually of a rich sulphur 
yellow', the female nearly while: the upper wings are 
marked near llie middUMyth a black spot, and at their 
extiernity ha\e a deep black border, almost divided by 
a ftmicb of yellow s))ots into two. The under wings 
ha\e It Urge or.ingi* spot in the centre: beneath, llu* 
iippi'i' wings aie whitish yellow', oiange-stained at the 
tip, with a black ring-s]iut enclosing a yellow centre 
near the iniddle, and with a row ot small dusky marks 
at some distance .troin the outer margin. The lower 
wings beneath aie dull orange with a large and a small 
sih cry spot in the ccnlie sui rounded with lusUred. 
and a curved low ot small blac1% spots. Fringe ol the 
wings roseate. The caterpillar is green with twd 
white lilies on both sides; each scgiiieni is marked 
with two il regular tiansv(*rse series of blaek bpuls. 
its food is not ptecibely ascertained. 
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ESSAYS ON THE LIVES Oli IlEMARKABLE 
PAINTERS.— No. XX.* 

PiKTRO pKRiiniNO • 

Fra-ncesco Francia: MBO— 151 <. 

Ph* fame of Perosino reals more on **'® 

he master and ,fas”a‘‘£“it ’a uV romirkaUc 

n«hVl.rolv,; d 5 " iluerS in .;«.•« «',«><■ 

entative of n_rprlain wh®"! ‘£*‘‘1*^’"” I* has^lef 


tulf 111 the Museum at Boloifiin.] 

...lia eaUi-d Citta-.U'lla-rieve, and lie « as Vii<n> ii I. r 
tlii» first Ibiitv veais of his Ule as 1 letici della I te\* . 
Su-r he had ^tUed at PcruRia.and h.id ohiaine.l Ihe.e 
the lights of eili/eiishin, he wa^ called I letio di 1 1 
lugia, or II Prrwgi.wo, hy which iiaiiic hi is hi. I 


Thp torniorv oi , v.. . 

mountainoiis roRion «»1‘ tbo Ei-ficambtiral S a ps m»\| 
railed I be Diicby ol Spolelo. Vpiiijiia. 1’*>bftno, As. i. , 
and Spolcto weic ainon^ its j)riiicip»l tfmris ; jind lb • 
ntative ol a coviain prnwn wi o.*- i nm.ntiv with its letired viilleys and isobiLpd 

tZ bbfi a less known andcclcbiatcd, Arb as'nyaU 

reftoiteTthe feelinp. ot the pemde, and here 


%letro*Vaimueci was horn at a little town in Um- 
r * By uii otcwifrltl in 'tin* Iasi immbcr of ll.Bse essays. XMII 

rod iCjjL'alt'd i.f \I\ 
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tliAii thnUvii or rouiU-oii Uiiibvian who! 

llouiisbrMl bclwc'pn the Iimip ol GpiiLile and tJiut of, 
Haphael, aic inoiitioLiod in Passavant's *Jjic of lia- 
phiief.’ Thi» uiystical and »pitiUial diu'dioti of ait 
pjitoiidcd itspll to Bolof^na, and lonml a worlliy inter- 
preter in Fraiiueseo I'VaiKia. ^He sliiill, however, i^peak 
first ot Penitriiio. 

We know little of llie early life and edneatiun ol , 
Perii^iiio ; liia pai eiits u iM'e lespeclable. but pooi . Ills ' 
first instruelor is su]iposed to have beeit NieoloTAiuniio. 
Ar this time (about 1470 ; Florenee was considered as 
the heaLi-c|iiaiteis of ait and artists, and the yoiin;' 
jiaiiiier, at the fit»e of fivi* and uiiderlook ii 

ouiney to Florenee as the most ceitain path to exccl- 
tMU'o'aiid fame. 

Vasal i tolls us that Pieli^o was excited to industiy by 
bein^r eonstaiilly told ol tlie ^leat lew'ards and honours 
whieh the piufessors of paiiilin;^ had earneti in ancient* 
and 111 modern Uiiu's, and also by the pressuic of po- 
verty. lie left 1^*1 ugia in a si*at<i absolute want, 
and reached Fioimiee, wh(*re he puisiied his studies ioi 
iiiaiiy months with iinweaiied diligence, hut so pool 
meanwhile that he had not even a bed to sleep on 
lie studied ill the ehapol of Masaccio iii\he Carmine, 
winch has bet'll aluMcly iiientiom'd ; leeeived some in- 
siruelion m diawiri;; and iiitidelliiiK liom Andrea Ver- 
roet Ino ; and was a iiieiid and fellow-pupil ot lA'onardo 
tl.i \ iiiei 'fliey are thus ineiilioned loRelliei in a coii- 
temporaiy poem wiUten by Giovanni Saiili, the lather 
t)f Iht' jiieal lldph.K'l — 

" nac piu\ 111 jiiir <1 eUte e par il’ aiiioii. 

I.Kiiiaido d.i Viuci F I iViiisiiiu , * 

Pier della Pieve, < he suii dis in Pittuii." 

1 V 01 iths, equal ni yeuib, e(|u:i 1 ni afti'ctiun, 

Lioiiiudo da A tiiei and (he Penif^iaii 
Pclei della i*ie\e, botli divine painteiti ’ 

But though “ par d' etate e par d’ anion/* they eer- 
tamly ^toie not equal in gifts. Peiugiiio dwindles 
into insigiiifieaiu c when we think of th'* triiiinptiant 
and nniveisal jioweis of Leonardo : but thib is anlici- 
paliiiR. 

'fhcie can be no iloubt that Perngino possessed 
geiiuis and leeliiig, but of a confined oidci ; it w'as as 
if ilie biightness oi lii.s genius kept up a continual 
snuggle with the inraiiuess of hn!i soul, and in the end 
was overpowered and iield down liy the gi owing weak- 
iK'.'.s and dcliaseinent ; >el when young in liis art a 


pine and gentle feeling gitnled liis pencil ; and in the 
desiie to learn, in the fixed, delerni mat ion to improve 
and to exeel, his good sense and his calculating spiiit 
blood liiin in good stead. There was a famous convent 
near Floieiice, m wdiicli llie morikb— not la/.y nor ig- 
norant, as monks are usually described — earned on 
several arts sucecssiully, partieularly the ai t of iiainling 
on glass. Peruglno was employed to Yianit some fres- 
coes in their convent, and aUo tonnakc designs fur the 
glass-painlei s : in retiii n, he learned how to prepare and 
to apply many eoloiirs iiol yet in geiieial use ; and the 
lucid and vigoioiis lints to which his eye became ac- 
customed in (hen workshop certainly influenced his 
style 4 )f colouiing. lie giadiully rose in cstiuiatioh 
]iainted a vast nuiiiher oi ^netuK's and frescoes fui the 
chill dies and chapels ol Mqr^nci', and particulaily an 
altar-piei c ol great beauty foi the famous convent of 
Vallumbiosa. In this he represented the A&sumpliun 
of the Viigiii, who is soaring to heaven in the midst ot 
a choir of angets, while a cuiiipaiiy of sanils beneath 
look ujlwaiil's wuh adoiatnin and astuiiishiiieiit. This 
exdJlent jiu lnie is prcseived uf the Academy of the 
Jmiic Arts at Floience, and near jl is the portrait of the 
Ahhot of 'Vallonihrosa, by whose oidei ii was painted. 
Ten ^eai'H attei Pcrugino had first entered Floience a 
]»our nanieh'frs youth, ha w‘as called to Tiome by Pope 
Sixtiib IV. to ashisL with most of the distiiiguiblied 
painters ol that time in painting the famous Sisiine 
Chapel. All tin? Iiescoeb of Perugmo exc-ejit two were 
atlei winds eilaecd to make loom tor Michael Angelo's 
Last .luilginent. Tiiose which remain show that the 
style of Pi rugiiio at this time was de<‘idedly Floren- 
Uiie, and (|uil(‘ distinct 'fiom his earliei and later 
woiks. They lepresent lh(' Baptism of Ohiistiu the 
iiici .loidan, and Chiiat delivering the Keys to St. 
Petei. AVliile at Rome lie also painted a loom in the 
nal^ce uJ Priiid'/Colonna. When ho returned to 
K'lugia lie resuuied the feeling and rnaimei of hia 
earlier yeais, eombnied w'ltli belter draw ing and colour- 
ing, and Ins best pictures were painted between 1490 
and l.'iOi ; his piim qial work, how ever, was the hall of 
the (College drl i'amhin ai Perugia, most richly and 
elabuialcly painted with Iicm (ks, whu h still exist. The 
])ersonageb introducerd exhibit a btiange mixluicuf the 
sacied and piotane : .lolm the Baptist and other saints, 
Isaiah, Moses, Daniel, Dai id, and othfr piophets, are 
figuicd on the walls w ith Fabius Maxiinus. Soc’»ates, 
Pythagoias, l*ei iclei*, lloi iilius ( ’odes, and other Gi eek 
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and Ro'.naii woitliirs. Chlicv jiirluros paiiitril in 
PiM’Uftia aro io^r ilip simplicity, f^raco, and 

dijQinity of liid Vii|[;iiis, the infantine swiftness dl* llie 
diildrcn and dim uhs.and the cai nest, ai dent cxpreaaion 
in the heads of his saints. 

PcruG;ino, iii ihc very beginniiif; of the sixteenth 
c‘entnry, was certainly the most pojiiilar painti^r of his 
lime ; a circumstance nhich,cunsideiiin{; that Raphael, 
Krarieia, and Leonardo da Vinci wcie all workinf* at 
the same time, nould surpiise ns did we not know that 
eonteiimnrary juifmhiHiy is n^t Rencrally the rccoin- 

} )ciiseol themost distingiiished genius: in hid Pertigiiio 
las produced some of the weakest and worst, as well 
ttSTbuine of tlie most exquisite pictures in the \y)rld. 
He undertook an immense niimlK'r ot works, and 
employed his scholais aipl^ssistanls to execute them 
from his designs. A passion, of uhich jieihaps the 
seeds were sown in iiis eaily days of ]io\crty and 
misery, had taken possession of his soul. lie was 
no longer o.\cited to laboui by a sfiril of piety ui 
the generous ambition to excel, but by a baSe and 
insatiable tbiist tor {fain: all Ins late ])i<;tnieK, Iroui 
tiic year InOo to his death, betray tlie iiinueiice oi 
this moan ]ias%u)n. He aiined at nothing beyond me- 
ehaineal dexterity, and to earn his money uith as little 
ex[)cnse of time and tioubic as ^lossibh* ; lie Weame moie 
and more feeble, mannered, and monotonoiiH, (‘ontiniially 
repeating the same 1'igiiies, aetiuiih, and beads, till his 
very admirers weic wearied ; and on his last \ihit to 
I'loreiiee, Michael Angelo, who had never done him 
jiislice, promiunecd him, u itli contempt, “L'o/To 

that is, a mere bungler ; ior which affront Pietro 
_ summoned him bchne the fnagistrates, but eamc off 
with little honour. He uas no lunger what he had 
been. Such was liis love of money, or such hia mistt nst 
of his family, that when moving iroin ))lacc to place he 
carried hia licloved gold with luin ?aml being on one 
occasion robbed ot a large sum, he fell ill, and was like 
fodii* of grief. It seems, however, tiaidly consistent 
with ilic mean and avaricious spiiil imputed to liini, that 
liaving man led a beautiful ^rl of Peiugia, he took 
great deligbl in seeing hei ai i ayt'd, at home and abroad, 
in the most costly garments, and somolimes dressed 
hei with his own hands. To the lepruach of avarice- 
loo well founded — some writers have added that of irre- 
ligion : nay, two centuiies after his death they showed 
the spot w liei e be was bin icd in iinconsccruted ground 
under a few trei^s, iieai Fontignano, lie having lefused 
to leeeive tlie last saerafhents: this accusation has been 
refuted ; and in truth there is sneh a divine beauty in 
some of the best ]iictnrps of Perngmo, sneli exquisite 
*nrily and tenderness in his Madonnas, such an expres- | 
ion of enthusiastic faith and devotion in some of the I 
i(‘.ids, that it would be painiiil to beliiwe that there 
las no corresfioiiding feeling in his lieait. In one or 
wo oi his pictuies helms reached a degree of sublimity 
rortliY of him who was thd master oi lUphacl, but the 
iistanees aie lew. , 

III our National Gallery thev'; is a little Madonntv 
iiid Child byPeiugino. Tlie Viigiii is seen half-leiigth 
lolding the infant (;hrist, who is standing in fiont and 
3 ;rRsti 8 in his little hand I'lie of the tresses of her long 
fair hair ; the young St. .John is seen half-length on the 
left, looking up wwth joined hands.' It is an early pic- 
liiie jiainU'd before his fust residf'iice at Florence, and 
before be had made dns first essays in oil : it is very 
feehle and finical in the execution, but very sw eet and 
himple in the expression. 

the Louvre at Paris there is a re nous allegorical 
9 ^'lure by Perugino, representing the ('uuibat of Love 
and Chastity ; many figures in a landscape. It seenfc a 
late production— leeble and taatedess ; and the siibiect 
IS pretdsely one least adapted to the painters style and 
pow ers. ^ 


[.Tancahy 

I II almost elei y eollcetion on the (^.ontinent there ai c 
works of Perugino, for lie was so popular in his lih- 
tiiiie, that his pictures were as merchandise, and holdall 
over Italy. His bchoUrs were very numerous, bfit the 
fame of all the lest is swallowed up in that of -liis 
gieat disciple Rapiiakv TJeniardiuo di Perugia, called 
PiNTiiniccHio, was latheran assistant than a pupil: 
he ha.s left some excellent w'orks. 

Pielio Peiugino died m 1524. He sui vived Kapliael 
four ycafts, and Iw may be said, during the last tweriU- 
ftve years of Ins life, to have survived himself. 


ELASTKJ CKMKNT. 

Thkre have been within the last few- ^eais many *il- 
teiiqim made to produce a glue or cement whii li sb.ill 
he more colicreiit than e\en W'oudy fibres in iheii lui- 
tuial slate. The subject is a euiious one, and sJiuvis 
that our current jdqgs, respecting •the eolicsion or ■ 
sti engtli of wood, rt‘quiie a little inodifiealioii. How- 
ever solid a jiieee of wood may apjiear to the e>e, it 
neveitbi‘less a nine bundle of miiiule fibies and ve- 
sels, eacli oneie‘oinplete and independent m itself, yet 
all eombini'd into a solid mass. The ])ow'ei wbieb 
bolds them side liy side, or in intimate contact, is 
gieat; blit we air wiong in sujiposing it greatei tluii 
that whieli ail artitieial cemenl ladweeii two sm faces 
w'ould exert. Tf a pieee of lead, such as a bullet, be 
*‘Ut in two, and the two cut surl.iees be nibb,id against 
e.ieh other, they will shortly become so smootb that 
they will eohere, and laeh piece will support the oilier 
without funner ft'is.sistanee. In this ease the fin lion 
woiks nut all the ail liom between the surtaces, and 
smooths down all the asp^ritii's, so that the cohesive at- 
traction, which foims one of the mechanical jn oner- 
ties of matter, has oppoitumtv to exeit itsell, and to 
itumitc thcBCveied pieces. The same might, pei Imps, 
be the case with a piece of wood scicied inpi two, 
were it not that the tibrniis iiatiu*'' of the w'ood pic- 
vents the complete expulsion of air, and also prevents 
the two surfaces from being rubbed to so lunnogene- 
ous a state as the two suilac.es ol lead. It, iioui^ver, a 
very thin layer of some other Fiibslance be introduced, 
so as to expel air and to adbeie to each snilace sepa- 
rately, ^he two sin faces will lheinsp|\cs unite; and il 
leiiiains to be seen wdieiiier oi iiottliiH artificial joining 
is as leteiitive and stiongastbe natnial colieicneeof 
the w oody fibre. 

Snell a cement as we here allude to is glue : and 
there has been proof given lecenlly that a glr..» or 
^'eiiient so^used may exceed in (‘ohoring power the 
woody fibre's themselves. It is generally fiom'soiiic 
kind of animal substance that eeinenl for wood i? pre- 
patecl ; differing in this respect, as in others, from the 
cement used tor stone. 

Befoie B])eakitig lui llier ol the new retentive cement, 
to winch allusion was jiisl made, we will briefly notice 
the nature ami prepaialion of common glue, the gene- 
ral representatives of this class of cements. 

Glue may be obtained from the bides, hoofs, and 
horns of animals ; the ears ot oxen, calves, and sheep ; 
the parings of parchment; the lefiisc scrapings of 
Ifailicr-yaids ; and indeed from almost any kind of 
animal "matter containing gelatine. Howq^er diffe- 
rent ** calves-foot jMly ” and “ isinglaas’' may «t*cm to 
be from coai-se ghie, yet they aie at one end of tlie 
same scale of substances wiiich has glue at the other : 
they are all vancties more or less ]uirc of gelatine. 
Although glue can, however, be pieiiared from a va- 
riety of diffeient sources, it is in practice procured 
almost entirely from the refuse of leather and parch- 
ment dressing ; for horns and hoofs are more profitably 
sold by the tamier to olhois lliaii gliie-u|ikci8. Of all 
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llic pi UP inado in Enpland, a votv largo portion is 
i»n>(lu(T(l at Borii'oiulscy, in tlif vioinily of iho groat 
loathoi-ilrossing ostablishinonts of that dislrict. In 
M)nio casoH llio gluo-inaimfACliiror contracla for Iho 
piircliasc of all tho scraps a-iid offal rcsullmg from the 
ilrct^ing of leather in one or inoio oMablishmcnts ; and 
these eonlraels exemplify tho \ .ilnc which altaclies to 
a)ipareiitly W'oi thless thinps, when oneo they can be 
brouplit to rank ainonp the inateiialb of inaTiulactineB. 
Itoiigli and lagged eilgos of skins, scrapings Ironi 
skills, and sei apings from parchment', eonstituto tho 
eliiofsonrecs whence glue is prepared; and in sonic 
eases these refuse fragments — not only useless to the 
leatlier-diesser, hut a great iiuisaiiee it he had to kec]> 
them— are worth more than a thousand pounds a year 
to the ow ner of one establishment, tor tale to the glue- 
iininutactiircrs. ^ 

The oxti action of the gelatinous matter from the 
fiagiueuts is effected principally by boiling. The fiag» 
iiients are treed f^aom dirt, blood, and other impurities, 
hy Ijfsiig hteeped in lime and naicT;. and then rinsed in 
a clear stream. In the Iaig<* glue manufactories theie 
are coveied sheds containing stages one above another, 
each stag!* eontaniing tails or racks in which the frag- 
ments ol hide aie hung for seveial inonttis in the year, 
to dry. 

Till* boiling is effected in shallow vessels, each pro- 
Mdf'd with a false bottom a few iiiehcs above the tiiie 
one, and ]iieree(l with holes. Into this boiler the frag- 
ineiils are placed, the false bottom preventing them 
from being burned by the beat of the fire. Soft water 
IS f'liiidoyed, and the boil mg is eontinned until the 
water beeonies tliiekened by the gelaliite extracted 
lioiii the fragineiils. The lenaeily oP the extract is 
tested fiom time to time, by taking out small portion.s, 
and allov iiig them to cool in the o]ioii air. VVluni 
completed, the gelatmons liquid is dtawn off into a 
second vessel, where it i.s k(q)t in a liquid state ib^ 
some time by being surnumded with hot water ; dur- 
ing wliifli lime any sedimentary mipunlies are depu- 
sjiecl ; and tliei^e mipunlies, by a fuilber boiling, are 
made to yield u)) any gel iline lliat they may yet 
letain. 

'i'lif lirpiid gelatine is traiisfeiTed from tin* settling 
vessels into eoolmg boxes, ^>here it assumes the solid 
foim. These boxes, wliieli are made of deal, have a 
scpiare loiin, but are sonienliat narrower at tho fxitlom 
Ilian at the lop. 'J'he liquid is filtered tliruugli cloths 
wiiile passing into the boxes, as a means of cleansing 
It ; and ilic process is conducted in a dry and cool 
a])aitment. In a greater or shorter space of time, 
\aiying irom twidve to twmity hours, aceoiding to the 
seasoiif the glue '«olidiiles, oi at least assumes the eon- 
sislenee of a stifl’jelly. The boxes arc then taken to a 
I ool and airy apartimuit, where they are iin cried, and 
tlie mass of jelly deposited on a moi.stened tabic or 
board. Each of thesi' masses is too thick to harden 
wiiiic ill tins form, and is llieroforo cut np into tliiiincr 
cakes, as a means oL letting the air act more leadily 
upon it. This i.s done somewhat in the way that laigc 
inasses of soap are cnit np in the soap-factories, viz., by 
nieaiis of a wire; the wiie is stretched in a frame, and 
is guided by rollers, so as to cut the masses into parallel 
slices or cakes, all of equal thickness. Tho thickness 
of these ciy^cs may he judged pretty nearly from that 
of the fiMccs sold m the Rho])S. Tho glne-iiiakei* then 
avails himself of a large numlierof nets spread over 
lyanies, and in these iiames the cakes of glue are care- 
fully laid. All the framc^ as they arc filled, are 
placed in successive stages in the open air, an interval 
i»f an inch or two being left between the puecessive 
frames in the pile. Any one who has passed along the 
(jrreenw'icli Railway may have seen, at a distance of 
Hboul a mile frjrn the London Bridge terininusi one or 
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more fields oecupied almost wholly hy small erect ions 
of iramewoik tlir(‘c cr *;Air feet in height. These 
fields Hie attached to glne-maniifaetories, and the small 
erections are piles of drying- ft ames, each frame filled 
with sliee.s or cakes of glue exposed to the action of ibe 
air, aiirl a loof being o\er eaen gionp to shelter thf*rii 
from the rani. The cakesof glue art* turned over two 
or three times a dav, in order that the two sides may br' 
dried equally. Cold, heat, damp, fog, wind, a thnnder- 
Btorm, indeed any sudden change in the weathei, has 
a very visible efleet in th<» quality of the glue ; and ifie 
drying becomes tliercfere one of the most important 
parts of the manufacture. 

Siicli is the g«-iieral nature of the production of 
eomraon glue ; and the degree of tenacity which it 
poscevRcs as a eonicnt for wood is pretty W'ell known. 
There has, however, within >a»year or two past, been a 
kind of cement invented, which altiiough rcsemblmg 
glue in BO far as it is a cement for wood, >et diflV-is 
from it eoiiaiderahly in the mode of formation and the 
degree of tenaci'N. 

Tbc*cement of wbidi we here speak was ])atented 
by Mr. Jeflipry in 18-12. The ohfeet ol the yiatcnt was 
stated to be ** for a new method of prepaiing masts, 
spars, and other woofl, for sbip-hiiilding, and other 
purposes the “ new method*’ having relation to the 
cement with which various pieces of wood aie joined 
together. In the specification of his patent, Mr. 
.Teffeiy dcseribes his new' eenient to be made in tho 
following manner. When a \t*Ty elastic glue i« 
desired, tin* iiatcntee dissolves one pound of caouichone, 
or india-rniiber, in four gallons of mule najditlia. 
fieqncntly stirring the solution, until the eaoutehonc 
IS well dissolved, which ^^ill he in about ten or twelve 
day.s. To tins niixturo is added gum or shell-lae, in 
the proportion of two parts to one of the na}dilha. 
The eoifiposition is then put into an Iron vessel, to 
who'll heat is applied, the ingredients being well 
slined until limy have heroine thoroughly amal- 
gamated. It is then diawri off by means of a tap, on 
to slab.s, where it is allowed to cool : after which it is 
cut into pieces ready lor nse. When a less elastic glue 
i» required, it is eoiii posed of one part of naphtha to 
two parts of gimi oi sliell-lae. Pievioiisto using, the 
glue or cement is heated in an iron pot to the lemj»r- 
ratnie of about two hundred and fifty degrees. 

One great object yiroposed in this m\ention waste 
produce a glue wliieli should be at llu* same time 
elastic and insolnbh* in walei. .To test the strength of 
the glue, various ex]ienments were made at Wool- 
w icli, under the direction of the Board of Oi dnanec ; 
fKvounts of w'lneli weic published in the piildie 
journals at the time. One of the cxperiinenls insti- 
tuted was tlio following : — 'fwo pieces of African teak, 
a species of wood difficult to be joined logeiher by 
glue on aeeoniit of its oily nature, had a coating of the 
«Mini position ap]ilied to lliem in a boiling state. In a 
short time afterwards holts and seiew's W'cre attached 
to ea» h end, the joined wood was placed in the tcsting- 
fiame, and the power" of Bramah's hydraulic engine 
applied. No result w'as oldained till a pressure of 
iiincteeii tons was applied, when the chain broke with- 
out the slightest strain being susceptible where the 
joining took place. A larger chain, of an inch and a 
half in diamdcr, was then a]iplied, and was broken 
with a stiain of Uvciity-ono tons, the joint in the wood 
rnnaining apparently as firm ;i:s A fiitt. Thus show- 
ing in both eases that the: cement joint was actually 
more coherent than the iion of the chain. 

In another experiment, four pieces of hard word 
weao joined logetlier, weighing in one piece forty-foiit“ 
hundredweight, and earned to tho top of tlio shears in 
the dnck-vaid, a height of seventy-six feet. Fi'iim 
this elevation llu* nia-ss of wood was prcijjpitated on 
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tumlivl, and sn involvcciijiavto rcquivo proat attontion 
to iollou'. The lundc l.iid down, not apHiii to bo 
t.ilv(‘n up, oxcf'pl a'j;.iin i)v arcidcnl, and this is callr^l 
liaviiip icid Iludil'i,**-. I'^v’cn tlic takinp it up for a 
liinc i.-* (Uino tuMwially ratlii'i in diMcioncc to the 
puMf Hilnii’is of liK'i.tiy lanio, not only of oiir own, 
l)nt oi foreipn nations, than iioin a Jdvinp lor the task : 
a man of any iMliu Miion ninst iioblie enlnrly ipnorant 
of lluditna'^. II} tlie proal Milp.ir and the small, fiom 
Prpys, who boupht the woik Uer.inse he was told it 
wa^ wiltv, thmipii he (onld not find it out, to the dc- 
Aonieis ol ill'* oui])()nnn£’s of the Minetia Press, 
Iludihias 1-. (pioied and jiraised, in iiLter ignorance of 
111 Irue \\ OI ih. 

Put ii has not hoen only l»y superlieial readers 
that lhidil)ias hai hccvi ini'.consii nod, as at h-ast we 
Iminidv ))iesnme to think. IIv Ins nities and his 
indusinons editor Di. Z.uhary Giey it ha» been un- 
Jie.^ilalinplv ai-smiied to he a intMO alta'-k and hitter 
satne on ihcPiiiiian paity, and '.Is author has been 
blamed or delended loi emhodvinp the character of 
one of lii» e.iily ^mIujiis, Sir S.imiKd Luke, or Sir 
ITeniv J{o'>ewelk in that oi Ilndihias; and Halpli, and 
Talpol, and (Iiowdeio, and Tiulla, aic all liaced to 
Mipposed iinlnidnal oi ipinals. We believe all the 
iahoni thus employed to liaxe h(‘en wholly tlirown 
aaav. Sutlers mind xvas i.u too i.iipt' and erealixe to 
lediice Inin to the iieeessilv ol hmrow iiip oi copyinp 
any pariKidai ]ieison, noi do any oi Ins characters 
lu‘ai such maiks ol iiidiv idualily as to induce us to 
hupjiose tlu-m cliaw'ii fi oni livnip onpmals. Any 
Wiioden-lepni.,t fiddler iniplit liaxe sat l>»r ('lowdeio, 
as any 'spoitiiip bntcUei,' a.s we should now' say, 
nnpht liaxe stood iorTalpol; and e\cn in Sidrophel, 
who IS ( eitainly tli»* best identified Lill>, theie is 
no poisoiialily, notinnp mdiitint; foi n (‘on^^uior ol exem 
the pieseni day iiolhiiip hut \]ie xxoids or acts that 
iiiiiilit chaiaetei ise a clan's, llytler was no "doiihPa 
loyalist and :i CUiineh-id-TCnpl.nid man: in Iludihias 
amt Ralph he has no doiihi emhoilied llie Ih'C'shyteiiaii 
and I lUiependeiil ]).LUies,r hut Ihoupli Ins siihjc'Ct was 
lliU'- lender ed local and li aiisiloi y, the xx ide pi.ispof his 
iidelleel, the ]iis!iiess and im]iai tialitv of his peneral 
Me as, liaxe leiideied the satire lie ajiplied to them sijj- 
plieahle to fcdlv, iiieainie'-s selfishness, hypociisy, eon- 
eejledne''S, selnd.islw pedantry to, in laet, all tlmxxoist 
rank piowth ol tlu- human mind, tlnonph all time and 
in all siLnatioiis. js this that h.is iiiach* him so ju'o- 
veilmd. 1 lis eoiqilels, xxitli the leisene^s and stinp ol 
ej)ipr(jms, are ioiind to lit now as wcdl as they did then: 
hut he lnM])s them om*oxer the other iii hnnndless pio- 
iiisioii, xxhile we, Ins hoiioweis, find one bullkicni lor 
]no^l of our pin poses. 

Ahrr is jt to lie laknn for granted that Iliiller was the 
indiseiimimitnip satinet ot xvhat was then called the 
J^iintan j>aity. It i.s ti uc' tlial, ]i.'issnip iiom one e\- 
tieme to the other, fiom the pomp and imjiosinp eeie- 
iimny cd the old Roman Catholic ciniicli, llit Puufaiis 
had heen piadually ap[A*OMmalnip to the cftldc'st, 
haie.'-t, and most imimapinative militarianisin ; and 
Ruller lelt, like Golhe. that “ it i** the heautiful whicdi 
needs eiieoinapernent, foi all lequire it, and hut Jew' 
(Mil iTeate It ; and he llieiefoie attacked unspaiinply 
these (lefc'cia of their penei,il character; hut he has 
shown himsi'lt by no means unaxvaic of 1 lie follies of 
then o]>ponenls, and has dwelt ehiefiyon thoscMii alters 
of di-^^put or dispute de)uMulinp on loini or mere nicta- 
physieal ahsliadioii, lather than on any of those more 
malerial subjects of diseusviioii on winch he knexv there 
was ahiindant room to dilfer eonscientioiisly. „ 

In a lew pajiera on tins pieat poem we shall en- 
deaxonr to establish sonic oi these points; whilst the 
vast 111 lety of allusions to and descriptions of the 
inaniici'*, tastes, customs, and doctrines of the day will 


afford oiiptirt unities of mutually elucidatinp passapea 
cd llie ])oein and the liistoiy of the times, while they 
XX ill he tnrthcT ad.irned with ]>ietonal illustratnms Jiuiii 
the penc il oi llaivcy and the praxei uf Jacksjon. W’e 
sliall thus, XX e trust, thnupli our extracts must neces- 
sarily be concise, axyakcni attention to a jiroper a])pre- 
ciation of the true hcautiea of tins exlraoidinaiy poem. 

Iluticr opens ins poem xvitli aiapid sketch ot the 
state ot society — 

' “ WAiPii civil chid|rroii firat prew high. 

And men fi-ll out they knew imt xvliy . 

* * • 

And ]iidpif, dniin erclesiostic, 

Wiui beat uitii list insttvid of a shek 

proceeds to desc'rihe his heio, xxlio emhodies cliarac- 
tciistiCK lar too innllilarjons to suit any indixidual, hut 
exactly fittmp the xarions niociilic’ations of the paitv ; 
—endow inp him with wit and selmlastie suhtlely snlli- 
eient to endow a (‘ollepe, }eL Ixildmp him uj) to the 
most unspaiinp rhlieule for Iheii misapjiliralioii ; 

“ A wight he \va«, whose very hi'd»t would 
Kilt llie him, Mnrni of Knighihood ; 
j,Thal never bow'd hi^ stidihoiii Kiiie 
To any' thing hut rhiv.ilry; 

Nor put II]) blow, hut lliiLt which l.iid 
lliglit woldiipfiil on hlionliliT-lil.uie " 

The adoption ol at islix latie dibtiiictioiis. niid the 
sleinnoss and spintiial ])iide of the paiiy, .iie hei(‘ ilj^- 
tinclly d(‘piet('(l. Oi Ins menial qualifii .iiunis, the de- 
tails oecujiy one Innidied andsexenty Iniei , alli ihinni^» 
to him all the ]iedantie leannnp, toL’clhei xxith iK 
oblcntat^ns di'-jdav, winch c liaiaeteriM* the wi iLiiips of 
many of the* pnlcnnuiil dis]>iit.ints ot tlie lime, and whn ii 
XV ill he noticed on intnie oeeasions. Ol hi*' ])Cison.il 
ap]>eaiance we must pixe nc.iily the whole, in oidin lo 
intiodiiee him tJioionplily lo our reader. Ilaxinp, 
xvith the assislanee oi oni eiipravinp, once m.idc' an 
acqnaint.'inc'e witli him .ind ins jcMloiibled sijinie, we 
c*an with the puMlei case leiinnk ujiftn ih'Mi in- 
Icllc'ctii.'il qmihlie'. while pinsuni!; llieii ,iilxeiitnic*?i or 
cuiisidernip then debates 

“ Ri'* tav’iiy he.iid was tli* c'i|iial gi.irc 
ikilli oi liiK wisdom and lii» i.ice ; 

111 cut and dye so like ,i tiir, 

A siindeii view it would hegiiile; 

The U]ij C‘l Ji.iit tlieieof w.is wliey, 

The nether oninge mix'd willi giay. 

Tins li.iiiy meteor itiri denuiinr e 
The l.dl of {«replics ,ind of ciowns. 

H.- hark, OI rathe) huithen, diow'il, 

^ Ah if it btnop'd xvith itx own load ; 

« « « • « 

To poise this (‘ipially, he hoie 
A ji.uiiieh of the Siiine hulk lieloir; 

AViiieli still he had a s|n'( ml c aie 

q'o kec^p well ciamnrd with thrifty fare; 

As wliite-pot, Inilieiniilk, and rind'*, 

Such as a uinntiy house ufi'oids ; 

AVilh other vietual, xvinch anon 
AVp farther shall dd.ite upon, 

AVlitMi oi Ins hose we c-oiiie to freai, 

The ciipboaid wheie he kejil Ins meat. 

Ris iloiihlet xvas of btiiiily hiiil', 

And tho'iiol swoid yet euclgel ]ii«of; 

AV lierehy ’twas ilfter for his use * 

Who feard no blows but sneh ns bruise. 

"His bieeches were of nigged woollen. 

And had been at the biege ot lUdlen ; 

To old King Hill I y, so well known. 

Some wi iters hidd they weie his oxvn. 

Thio’ they w'ere lin'd with many n jiiccc 
Of ummiinition bread and c'hees(% 

And fat black jiuildings, propei tood 
For xvaniors that deliglit infbloud. 
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Fdi, .'I’l \vc said, lip iilway^ t.lio>e 
To cany vii'tu.il in Ini Iiohp, * 

Tii.it dKpij trill pled l.its uiid ill ICO 
Tlip uiniiiiiiiilioii Id siiipiisr: 

• Apd wiipii liP put a hand hut iii 
TiiP one (II t'dilii'i ina^ii/inu. 

They stoutly in dolpiirp on'l stood. 

And f'loin the wounded toeVliew lilood ; 

And ‘till til' M'Pie stonn'd and heateii out, 

Nii'ei letl till* toitdid leduuht. 

Is II w * 

** His pniKSiint sword unto Iiih sid(>, * 

Near ins niid.Liiiifrd iieuif wa>< tied ; 

itli lioskot hill, that would hold liiolli, 

And srive I'oi ii^ht and diioiei hoth. 

]ii it he inrlted lead loi hiilkti, 

* To diooi at toes, and hoiiipIiiiu"« piilluts ; 

To wlioin lie lioio so fell a giiileli. 

Me ne'oi (*.ive (|ii.iitLrJ' any such. 

The tieiiehaiit iilade, Toledo tni'.iy, 

Foi want of li(;htin<, w.h {'lowii m^ly, t 

And ate in«o itself, loi l,i(.U 
Of boniehody to hew and luic A. ^ 

The pracufiil sc'ahhaid, uheio it dwelt, 

'J'he Taii(.oni ol its ed«;e h.id felt : 

Toi of the loaei ind two handful 
It had (lesoiiied, twas so in.mliil ; t 
,\iid 111 iiiikIi si (lin'd to ImU in ease, 

Ai ll It diiiRt not sIkiW ito la(,e 
Jii Ilians dpiiprralr attrnipt'.. 
t)i w .iiiaiit'., evi^eiits toiitem|.ti, 
ll liid ajipeai d Midi (oiii.i^< holder 
Til. Ill .Si'ijr.iiit Ittioi iiiv.iiiiii' bhoulder. 

(Ml ii.ui III- la\n jios'iC'-sKin. 

And piiViiri-i too, oi iii.idr thriii inn. 

“Tills sMoid a dayj-ei had. his pai'p,^ 

That w.u hilt lilllr t.ir lii^ .ipe . ' 

And tlirieloir w.illril oil hini so, 

A-. lia.iils upon knifrliN-e-i iiit dn. 

It wa- .1 sen i( (‘aide diid{;ro.' 

Jsitliei loi ti^'litiii" (II foi dinil^iii^. 

\\ hen It had stahh d, oi hiokr a In-.al, 

• Jt Mould Riiape lieiu lu'is, oi chip hie.id; 

Toast ( heese oi ha( on, tlio' it wrie 
To halt a niiinse-tiap twoiild loit eaie, 

’Twonhl make dean slioe.s, and in iheeaith 
Set leeks and onions, and so loitii. 
ll had hem ]iiiiili((' to .i hii'Mci, 

Wiieie this .Liid iiioie if did didiiie ; 
lint hit llir Hade, as in.iii) looii' 

Ma\e l.iti 1} diiiH' on the s.iiiie s(oi«>. 

“ III tlr ludstcis at his saddle-]. ow 
Two iifTt’d pislfils he did sIom', 

Amoiii; the sin pins ol siu li no at 
As III Ills liosc lie eoiild not ^--et. 

'I'hesr would iiiM it^le rail M'illi tli' Rieiil, 

, T.i toiayr Mhrii the cocks mph* hrnt : 

And bonirtnnes catdi 'em with a sii.i]i. 

As ( leiiil) as th' .ihlcd ti i|i 
They Meie upon Laid duty still. 

And e\eiy ni{>lif blood erntiiiii. 

To ^iiaid till m.L'.;a/ine i th liom* 
rioiii tM'o-lr^j;il .iiiil fi.iin l.nii-h foes. 

“Thus clad and loitilird, Sii Ivnuiil 
I'loin ])e.i(eliil lioiiu* set l.atli to ti;^ht ; 

H'lt lii.it, M nil iiiiiihle artn r foil (‘ 
lie jnd on ill' outside ol hislioi-ir, 

Koi liaviin; lint one sliiiiip lied 
'1' In', saddle, on llie fiiilliei snh', 

Jt was so slioii, h iiad niiiili ado 
^ ^ o u ai ll n M'lth I I-. di-bp lale to ■. 

And altri ni.niy Ktianis and hel\es. 

He ^'ol ii]i to t'he b.uldle ( ai(‘s ; 

I-'ioin whi'ii('i‘ hr vaulted into tli' si'al 
^Vltll so niu( ll Mitoiii, stKMi^th, and lip.at, 

That he h id dinost tiiinhled o\ri 
nil he oMii wri"ht.hnt did in over 
lly laying hidd of I.l'I and in,iiie ; 

AVlii( ll olt he Used iiisfrad of leiii 

*' JJiit iioM' Ml* talk oi •lonntiie; ‘.teed, 

Ufl'ort^Me fiiilhi'i do ^norie.l. 


It doth hi'liove Us to s'ly soinethin-r 
Of tli.it Mhiili hole (io.^ \.i 1 i.iin |hini[iki.i 
The he.isl was stuidx ^p.i 4 ',|‘< and tall, 

^ ^Vilh nioiillj of Till a 1 .^id eyes of m'jII, 

I would saj e\e, foi li li.id hiil one. 

As iiiii-sl a;M«L-, lliouirh sooir sp. iiiiiie. 

Ill* WMs will sf.iy d. ,Liii! Ill Ijjs “ait 
Jheserv ll a ei.ivr, loaj' .t.* -tale. 

At Kplll Ml SW'llill II.) linMc hr sj, ,p|, 

Ol nirnn(jd,]).M e, tii.in .Sp.oii.nd whipf . 

Aii'l set s'li lii'i), he woiihl lyaind 
As if hr ei ii‘v'd to tom h thi' -jiound • 

Tlia* (’.ei'.Li's hoi-.e, wli i, .is I iinr -mji* , 
li.id (oil is lip ll his fn I ,ind t> e^. 

Wiisliot hy liall so teiidri hoof d, 

Not find op III till ei.Mind sn s ifi 
* Milt a-i mat he.ist would kin cl .iiid stuop 
/Some wiitf I t.) t.il e lii, i.d i m]i, 

.So lliidihias his ( iH w^‘ 11 ^ known; 

WoiiM olieii (h)l.) tef l-iin (io.\ii. 

AVi* sIj.lII not need to .i\ v. Ii.it lack 
Of leatliri was upon Ins h.u k ; 

J‘')r lh.it )'.!« Iiidd II nil'll 1 p.ol. 

• And hiee( li ol kni^hl, e ill d lull a-« h id. 

His stliiltin }7 iilis iiu li(>i|i sni^. shov d 
Like fiiiiows Ik* hini>-ell li.id pluti.di d . 

I''or iiioh iiie.nh liie bkiit of ]m:i]ii 1 , 

'J wi\l (M 'y t'xo tiirie MU'. .1 I h.i'iiii 
Ills diaLi^liny ta I hiiii; in lli< diil. 

Inch on 111 -, iiiiri In moiiM ll it, 

Still as his ti iidi 1 side Ik- pi o ) d 

\V I'll .11 in d ill 1 1 , Ol M nil nil Ll III >1 I o I. (I ; 

Foi Hudihi.is Mil hut one |iii; 

“ A S'pi ll he h.‘d Miio.r ni-iii ^.as ll il|i:i. 
That 111 ill aiU ei. line M (‘111 ii s i>i'!, 

Tlioimh Miiti is, f( nmioir siati !y toi r, 

Mo ( ill lii.o lialpho, lis .ih oiir ' 

And u hen Mciaii .ii’ii nuitesih., 

A\ I 'll ( .ill him •’! it nut, ]>I ii'i It ilph , 

{ Foi il-NiiKi the iMil'lrr Is i,t \(i'c‘s, 

\\ltll Mlil-(), I’l.r ‘’,1 ps, llir\ slril lla 11 COlirif 

All ( ([iial •>toi k lit Mil and i.ihnir 

Hr li.id i.iiil III . hv loitli .1 t.iili.i 

The lit yiit\ T \ ll Ml (]ui I n. Ill it ir i.n d 

AV ith siil,;Ir shirilj, a !ni I ol I. ti.* 

Did le .V . n M nh ii e I'IIl f i.l 
To his .riisit .1111 (‘.111, hi 1 hr I : 

I'loni him lirsi riiii< u ciO" h-jcrd km-.dits, 
F.i'iiM till II la.tii, .Did \unlikc 
AltiIiiis' ll e lil.intv i .iiinih.il, 

\\ lioiii t!>i \ ill shin 'll. h .1 0 >'i..:t a'lii «it.ii 11 . 
Th.s sliinli si|Uii. , lip \ill • 

As li.r hoM '1 I 1 111 I III ‘ri i. lirl', 

oSjllt M nil a ( OM.lli . IlMl. d ] l-s 

(>J r.il.im h iMcil '.I n tPlI l Iilll 1 l( r. 

II IS kiioiih'! '(' M IS iiol t,n Ijriiiiid 
Till' I ni;.;lirs, l.iit ol aiirtli. 1 kind. 

Anil *'i .iii..tlci way ( loir Ir, "I ; 

Si.iiii* tall It L'llts, an.I o or nra lij'd ; 

A hhriai.iit til it ( i)>!s 11,1 |>, nils 

or stiidx, itiiliis'iv. Ill In ini' 

I*i« Mil M.Ls sent liim^iM I .krii, 
lint 111 fl.r ( .11 n. u'r ( 1.1. k'd ind hiukrii, 

1 il I ( iriiiiii iid^t loll liiiii p. ;i( I . cum k'll. 

A\ nil — Ilf and liDiii 111) li‘\e, it 1 »i>k'd. \ 


/V«f A((i/ /(// f/fc (( .sv« i// /eow.— d.SMvp'i n in.ii' li.ivr 
noticed the iii]Mdit\ witli mIimIi t ' h* s.k ks ol ir.lt .ii(‘ i.ihi'>1 

to the tops (it the hdty London hn w innises, ai.d ma\, m-'*' ' 
know MU' whriefiiM', li.hi o!..seived lh.it ll»e\ li.»ot iipw.n '■ l.kr 
;lii mow . nutwnliM.ui iiii^ th.it ljein ^4 di.iwii tiom i.iiinns 
ol tiir M.isrroii, thev niiisl ofirii M.iit V nil ,i tindeiic) to swiii-' 
.ihonl. Tins, and all olliei e.iii is ot iii.. i.lu iiiia (‘iiuiil oi \i- 
hiatioii, aie e uiiiti larte.l hv the man in ih' e.nt. wh.i ei\is the 
s.ic(? a siii;li1 iwnl a. it l<’.i\es h's li.iiid, mIikIi idhs it as ill c- 
tn.ilK as if it well' disi li.iiued noin .i twi-sted h.iiii‘1. 'I'iiis Sj, 

jieiliap-i, ill piefix .m ex.impleol s( lence a]iplied to Inimhle n..!'- 
toii us Viill ''aMlx Li'*iiKi Milii. — fiiiyi.'ivii*' 'k CVd'i.i;i /'. 
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ROMAN IJGHTHOUjSE AT BOUI.OGNE. * the count#*‘ of the Morini, a tribe of the Bclgw, and 

was known to the Romans by the name of GeBonaenm, 
Bouloojvi ia now perhapa the town in France best according to the teatirijony of Mela, a geofcraphcr who 
known to Englishmen, not even excepting Paris. The flourished in the time of the emperor Claudius. The 
facility of inSercourae between it ana our c^vn shorea manner in which Mela speaks of it implies that it was 
carries to it so large a number of ^sitors, that a notice , of Gallic origin ; and it was in hia time the ]>larf* of 
of the more remarkable objects of interest it contains greatest note on that roast. Some writers, a<id among 
cannot but be acceptable. In Number 426 we gave.an them Montfaucon, Cluvcrius, Sanson, and Le Qiiien, 
account of the Museum, and in Number 612 a notice of have endeavoured to allow that Boulogne was also the 
the Napoleon Column ; but. there is yet one circurn- Portiis Itiua, from which Julius Ceroar cm baiked for 
stance in its ancient history, namely, that of its having Britain in his first (according to Strabo) and srr'ond 
been, more than a thousand years since, the chief port expeditions to that island ; but their <»piiiion is rr- 
Ibr the embarkation of the Romans during tneir jected by D’Anville, who agrees with Du Cange, ami 
intercourse with our island, and one of the principal witli^our own antiquary Can^den, in fixing the Portiis 
placoB with which the commerce of that period was Itiua at Witaand or Wisaaii, a small town m^ar C'ap i!c 
carried on, that ia curious from its showing the Griz Ncz. Gesoriacuni became, under the Romans, 
aimilarity of iLa relation to our own country at so rc- the chief port of embarkation for Britain; here, D*Aii- 
mote a period. In Order to ensure as much safety ville thinks, was the tower erected by Caligula, wlien 
as was practicable in their intercourse, the Romans he marched to the coast of Gaul in order to in\ade 
construefed lighthouses at different points. Britain ; and the ompen»r Claudius, accor^liiig to 

“When the poor fishermen of KiUtipia: (Rich- Suctoniiiil| embarked here for that island. The port in* 
borough),” says tlie author of *Old England,* “steered Britain with which a communication was chiefly mam- 
his oyatcr-ladcn bark to Gesoriacum (Boulogne), the tained was Rutupim, now Richboroiigh, near Sand- 
pharos of Dover lent its light to make liis path across wicli. About the time of the emperor Conataiitino, the 
the Channel less periloiM and lonely. At Boulogne name of Bononia waa substituted for that of Gesoria- 
there was a corresponding lighthouse of Roman work ; cum, and the latter is not used by Amniiaiius Mafcel- 
an octagonal tower, with twdve stages or floorm^risipg linus, Eutrbpiiis, and other writoi's of a later period, 
to the height of one hnndreB and twenty-five feet. In the Notitia Proviiiciarum Galliaruui, subjoined to 
This tower ia said to have been the work or Caligula : the Itinerary of Antoninus, mention ia made of the 
it once stood a bowshot from the sea ; but in the Civitas Bononenaium aa diatinct from the Civitaa Mo- 
coiuae of sixteen centuriea the cliff was undermined, riuorum, which indicates that the country of the 
and it fell in 1044. The pharoik of Dover has bad a Morini had been divided betiVeen two oommiinities, of 
somewhat longer dale, from the nature of its position, rone of which Bonpnia was the capital. * ^ 

No reverence for the psft has assisted to presem what Wlien, in the latter part of the third century, Carau- 
remains of one of* the most interesting memorialB of sius was proclaimed enmror l^the legions in Britain, 
that dominigp' which (lad such important influences in he possessed himself of Bononia, which appears to have 
the civiUzatiem of Sk^Und.** The completeness of the been one of the Roman naval stations, for Carausius, 
destruction may be judged of from the view given, before his revcili, bad been directed to fit out from it a 
•ihough tlie inconteatable evidences of its formei^ex- fleet to clear the »ea of pirates. This town was in con- 
istenee and atrengib yet reixiain in the massive ruins, seauence besieged by the Ciesar Constantius Chlorns, 
Boulogne was a place of great antiquity: it was in father of Constantine^ tlie Great. The siege, uhirh 
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ended in the capture of the town, was the occasion of 
serious detriment to it. In the tflh century Bononia 
is said to have been unsuccessfully attacked by Att|]a» 
king of the Huns; and in the ninth century it was laid 
waste by the Northmen, who landed just by. From 
the discovery of a ring to which the cables of vessels 
were fastened, it is though^ that the sea flowed tip as 
far as the present upper town of Boulogne, in which 
rase Gesoriacum must have been at the bottom of a 
small bay. 

Several Roman antiquities have J)ecn dbeovorod at 
Boulogne; among these are medals and tombs. During 
t823.«]820, and 1827. several tombs were discovered. 
Thos^c diBc.overcd in 1823 were close to the sea ; those 
discovered in }826 and 1827 were a little out of the 
town, on the right of the road to Paris, llie coipna in 
those iast-mcnlioned tombs were ranged in rt^gular 
order, and the bones (some of which bore the marks of 
deep wounds) were in good preservation, ^vg-al 
wells, a Roman road, and the foundations of what was 
considered to fle a votive alta'^, weio discovered at the 
same place; also many vases of different forms, and a 
great number of medals. Siiuilai disctivcries had been 
made before. On a cliff near the entrance of the port 
Ihere stood a tower, of which the rcjnains arq repre- 
sented ill the cut at the head of our article, from a 
sketch icceiitly taken, which tower D'Anvillc con- 
siders to he one built by Caligula, as mentioned above. 
It was an octagon, and each side is said to have been 
about twenty-four or tweiity-flvc French (equal to 
twenty-five and a half or twenty-six and w. halt Eng- 
lish) leet (at the base, we presume), and it rose to the 
height of otic hundred and twenty-fivy feet. It had 
twelve stages or floors, and the diau.eter of the toner 
appears to have diminished three feet at each stage, so 
ns to form so many exlernrl galleries of a foot and a 
iialf in width, going all round the tower. On the lop 
of the tower lights were placed, so that it scived as a 
hgbtliouso to vessels navigaiing the iMiannel. The 
towcB was built in a manner somewhat similar to that 
of the Palais des Tbcrnics, a Roman edifice at Paris. 
It is built with iron grey-stone, three tiers together, 
siK'cceded by a double tier of a yellow stone of a 
sotier texture, and on this a double tier of very hard 
and rod bricks. At the time of its erection it stood 
more than a bowshot from the sea, but the cliff was ao 
much excavated by the waves, and fell in BO*far, that 
the tower was at last underiniued and overthrown in 
tile year 1C44. It had been repaired by Charlomagno 
in the early part of the ninth century ; and when the 
English were in possession of Boulogne they siir- 
louuded^ this tower with a wall and towers, so as to 
concert it into a donjon, or keep of a foiUress. These 
walls and towers shared the fate of the original Roman 
work in iieing overthrown by the advance of the sea. 
Th(' tower was named in the middle ages Tarrift ordant 
(supposed to be a corruption of txrikns^ burning) or 
‘ami is still spoken of as the Tour d'Ordre. 
There were in the middle of the last century some 
riiUis of the Roman walls, built of the same materials 
as the above-mentioned towers. 

ON THE PRODUCTION OF SOUND UNDER 
WATER. 

Exp^itrvNTs of a remarkable kjnd liave at different 
times been made on the power of traf^r to transmit 
sound, and on the comparison btdween it and the air 
as a medium for sound. Under ordinary circum- 
Btancca, we know but very little of the conveyance of 
sound under water ; our sound-producing instruments 
and our auditory apparatus being equally exposed to 
the open air. It would perhaps excite surprise in 
many to be told that sound van not only be conveyed 
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under water, but that it travels faster ip that mediu^ 
than in air ; yet such iOhe case. 

The * Philosophical Transactions’ contain matiy sfl? 
counts of experimeuts «l[iade with a view to determine' 
the action of water in this respect. Mr. Andersbi^. 
about ninety years ago, tried in tiie flrst case how 
persons pnder water could hear sounds produced iq 
the air; and in the next place, whether persons above 
water could bcj^r sounds produced f» the water. He 
caused three people to div^ at once into water, and 
remain for a Tew seconds about two foet below the, 
surface ; he then spoke to them as loud as he was able, 
and on their coming 'up they said they had heard him, 
but that his voice sounaed verv low. He then caused 
them to dive to a depth of twelve feet below,. the 
sufface, and fired a gun immediately above the water ; 
on coming up, they said they had heard it, but tliat the 
sound was exceedingly ftiflt. The converse of many 
of these experiments was next tried. A diver con- 
trived to “ halloo ** under water, and produced a sound 
which was be^d faintly above. 

The Abb£ Nollet descended to various depths 
neath the water, for the purpose of determining 
whether tie could boar the sound of a bell rung above 
water ; the sound was faint, but always audible to him. 
Franklin, on one occasion, plunged his head below 
water, and caused a person to strike two scones to- 
gether beneath the surlace ; at more than half a mile 
distaiK^e he heard the bloua distinctly. 

In the year 1826 this subject was experimentally 
tested in a lomarkable manner on the Lake of Geneva, 
by M. Colladon. One point which he wished to de- 
tcrininc was, the duration and quality of sound in 
water. He found that the sound of a bell struck 
under water, and hoard at soiiie distance, had no* 
resemblance to that of a bell struck in the open air. 
lustoed of a prolonged sound, ihei? is heard under 
water a short j^md Biiar]> noise, which M. C^olladon 
sdys he can compare to nothing better than to that of 
two knif(*-blados struck against each other; and on 
retiring from the bell, the sound always preserves this 
character, diminishitifj only in iEitensity. 

M. ColJadon piovided a curious kind of apparatus 
for making these iiivcsiigations. It consisted of a thin 
tin cylinder about eight or nine feet long, and eight 
inches in diameter, closed at one end and open at the 
other. This was plunged into the w'atcr, leaving the 
open end above the surface ; and the eai , applied to 
this end, could hear any sonorous effects which might 
be the object of examinatiah. With such a contri- 
vance, M. Colladon, applying his ear to the open end 
of the tube, while the closed end was irndiorsed in the 
water of the lake of Geneva, could hear the sound of 
a bell struck under water, when the bell wjw so far 
dislaiit as two thousand, six thousand, and in one 
iiistanee, fourteen thousand metres (about nine miles}. 
This latter distance was across the whole breadth of 
the lake, from Rollc to Thuiion. The spot was ])ar- 
tiimlarly well calculated for such an experiment, the 
water being very deo)), without a trace oi any current, 
and of the most transparent purity. Tlift, signals were 
made by the inflammation of gunpowriai^' winch being 
perfurnied by the same blow of the hammer by which 
the bell was stru^^k, all Im of time was effectually 
avoided. 3'be lapse of time, in , those experiiiienls 
whose object was to determine th^'rt^ocily of sound in 
water, was reckoned by a quartbr-seeonu stop-watcb, 
and was computed from the appearance of the flash to* 
the arrival of the sound. 

M. Colladon found that the powder of hearing sounds 
Produced in the water, when the head of the listener 
was out of the water, and no tute employed, depended 
greatly on whether he was nearly ov^j&e spot where 
tiiebell was placed. At a distance of two hundred 
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Inetm lie heard the bell very ^atincUy, while at four 
or flve hundred nieties dwtanc|; be could not hear the 
diigjhteit iound, even when th^ ear was almoit close to 
PD water. When, on the contrary, the head was ifti- 
per^ lor a few seconds beneath the water, or the 
bearing-tube was employed, the sound could be beard 
^itmtly at from ten to twenty times this distance. 
The employment of the tube had a remarkable effect 
Ito bringing the sound to the ear of ihe*experimenter. 
H, Coliadon remarks ^ The agitation produced by 
mo waves dues not alter the duration nor the velocity 
fNT sound, when a tube is used for bearing. The last 
if the three experiments mentioned above (t« e. two 
:£housand, six tliousand, and fourteen thousand metres) 
was made in stormy weather. The wind, which 
iirst was weak, increased to such a degree, that several 
anchors were necessary to bold the vessel. Notwith- 
standing the noise of the waves, I could still distinguish 
pretty well the sound of each stroke, and the duration 
of its transmission was not altered.’* 

To ascertain the effect of screens or oMtacles on the 
intensity of the sound, M. Coliadon chose two stations, 
at no great distance apart, and so situated ^that the 
straight line which joined them grazed the extremity 
of a thick wall which rose above the level of the water, 
lie then caused a bell to he struck legularly, in the 
water, with strokes of equal intensity; and on listening 
to the sound with the tube alternately on either side 
of the line which grazed the extremity of the wall, he 
found that there was a marked difference in intensity, 

' according as this extremity was or was not inter]K)Bed 
between the bell and tlic lube — the screen sensibly 
diminishing the Intensity oi th^ sound. 

« Several years afterwards, viz. in 1837, Professor 
Bonnycastfe, of the United States, performed some 
experiments, at the instance of the AniiTican Govern- 
. ment, in furtherance of the inquiry, into the trans- 
mission of sound in water. The American Govoro- 
ment placed at his disposal the brig * Washington,’ in 
which he prosecuted liis inquiries, lie provided a 
, small ve/ard (a species of small cannon), about live 
incheslongby two and a lialf hi diameter, with ad- 
justments suitable for discharging it under water. As 
a sound-receiver, he provided a tube of tinned iron, 
eight feet long by an inch and a quarter in diameter, 
terminated at one extremity by a trumpet-shaped 
mouth twenty inches in diameter. 11c also had a 

S 'rlcal tube, similar to that employed by Coliadon, 
at one end, and capable of being immersed to 
half its length in the water. He provided likewise a 
very dellcata chronometer or time-measurer, capable 
of measuring fractional parts of a second of time. The 
ship’s hell was removed from its place, and adjusted 
so as to he run^ under water. 

With these instruments Mr. Bonnycastle sought to 
determine how far distant a sound could be beard, 
wlien produced under watert and listened to with the 
fdd of either of the two tubes. He found that the 
irumpet-shaped tube, being opep at both ends, ad- 
mitted water into its interior, which effectually 
interfered with the success of the experiments. With 
the cylindrical tube, he heard the sound of the bell at 
a distance of a quarter of a mile, but at the distance 
of a mile the sound was wholly inaudible, thus present- 
ing a marked contrast to the results obtained by M. 
Coliadon ; a contrast due, probably, to the existence of 
current in'the end case, but not in the other. He 
then modified the tnimpet-ehaped instrument, so that 
the mouth should be at right angles witli tlie stem, and 
thus directed towards the bell ; and he also covered 
the mouth with thin metallic plate. These alteratiodb 
being made, he found that the trumpeUube conveyed 
the sound much more distinctly than^the cylindrical, 
the differease being more and more marked as 


Uie distance waf increased, llic results, however, 
were not on the whole so satisfactory as those of M. 
Coliadon. 

Mr. Bonnycastle then entered upon Uic experiments 
which were the main objects of nia attention, and Tor 
which the American Government had thought fitting 
to assist him. These were, to determine whether the 
disprA o/r/w Ma could be found by the echo of a sound 
from its sandy bottom. It is known that in the open 
air the interval which elapses between the phiduction 
of a sound and the*return of its echo depends exactly 
on the distance of the echoing surface, and these quan- 
tities have been determined with very great exaefnesa : 
thus, if a sound is echoed from a wall, and returns to 
the sound-producing instrument exactly one second 
after it was produced, then the wall is known to* be 
about five hundred and sixty-^ve feet distant. It was 
an analogous mode of calculation which Mr. Bonny- 
catftle sought to obtain in the sea. The ship was 
moored at a considerable distance fron» the land ; the 
hearing tube was ph^tF vertically in the water ; the 
petard was lowered ; and the observers prepared them- 
selves to listen for the echo. When the petard was 
fired, two distinct blows were heard, at an interval of 
about enc-tbird*of a second apart; the two shucks 
were also heard at the ship, and at the same interval 
apart. If the one was the echo of the other, then the 
echoing surface must have been about one hundred 
and sixty fathoms distant ; whereas on sounding, the 
bottom was ^und at five hundred and fifty fathoms. 
On llie following day the experiment was repeated 
very close to the shore, when tue interval of onc-ihird 
of a second Ats still perceived between the shocks : 
this showed that me second could not have been an 
echo of the first from tho bottom of the sea ; and Mr. 
Bonnycastle considers tbaf lie has failed in his object, 
at least so far as present modes of experiment are 
coqcerned. 

Still more recently, M. Coliadon has staled t^iat he 
.has renewed his expcriincnis, with a view to follow out 
the attempts made by Mr. Bonnycastle. In a loiter to 
M. Arago, a year or two ago, he gives several new 
results which he had obtained by his apparatus, which 
led him strongly to think that a useful mode of main- 
taining correspondence by submarine traiismission of 
sound n^y one day come into use. On one occasion, 
M. Coliadon had placed at his disposal a bell belong- 
ing to one of the churches at Geneva, weighing five 
hundred kilogrammes (eleven hundred pounds). 
This bell was susponded to an apparatus placed on a 
vessel, by means of which it was easy to sink the bell 
in the wrater and draw it up again. It was sunk to the 
depth of thrte metres (imout ten feet), in a place 
where the water was about fifteen metres deep ; and 
to strike the bell he used a hammer weighing ten kilo- 
grammes, fixed to a long iron handle, the upper part 
of which was above the water and was bent at right 
angles. With this apparatus be made many experi- 
»mentB, and found that ne could beu the sound of the 
bell under water distinctly at a distance of thirty-five 
thousand metres (considerably above twenty miles). 
M. Coliadon states tliat the noise of a chain moving 
under water is so distinctly perceptible, that it may be 
kimwn when a vessel, three thousand or four thousand 
metres distant, raises her anchor ; and he hfots that 
this may be found advantageous in time of war. 

Should the transmission of sound under water be 
hereafter applied to a useful purpose, it will be owing 
mainly to the circumstance that the intensity of sound 
dies away less rapidly in water than ou land. The 
possibility of applying this method to the determination 
of the depth of the sea, seems to be a problem yet to be 
solved ; tor the experiments hitlicrlu made have not 
afforded satisfactory results. 
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THE GLACIERS OF THJJ ALPS. 


WiTHtx the last few years the subject of Gtaciera has 
enKaned the attention of scientific men to a very 
marked deg^c. The principal appearances presented 
by these vast masses of ice among the Alps, as well as 
certain facts concerning Jheir movements and the 
effects which they produce, have been long familiar to 
scientific travellers in Switzerland. But M. Agassiz 
of Neuchfitcl having broached a theory of a very bold 
and original kind, to account foi^ their formation, a 
new zest has been given to tbe subject, and expeditions 
are how made every summer from all the countries in 
Europe to tlie Alps, by persons desirous of testing the 
new views by actual observation. How some of these 
tduiists fare while on these expeditions, we briefly 
noticed in a recent number ( 747 ). We shall now en- 
deavour, without hazarding any opinion whatever as 
to the soundness or unsoundness of M. Agassiz’s th^ry, 
to state the broad features of the subject so far as we 
can in a popular form. ^ 

SausBure, one of the most silbcessful of Alpine tra- 
vellers, gives an imaginary bird’s-eye view or part of 
that range as a means of showing the nature and po- 
sition of the glaciers. He says tlmt, if a spectator 
could be imagined at such a height as to*onibrace 
within his view a large group of the Alps, he would 
see a mass of mountains intersected by numerous val- 
leys, and composed of several parallel chains, the 
highest in the middle, and the others decreasing gra- 
dual ly as they reccflo. The central and* highest chain 
would a]ipoar to him bristled with crSggy rocks, co- 
vered throughout the year with snw and ice in all 
those places that aie nut absolutoly^crtical; but on 
both sides of the chain he would see deep and verdant 
valleys, %vell watered ancicovcrcd with villages. When 
he looked more in detail, he would see that the central 
range is composed of lo^y peaks and smaller chains, 
covered with snow on their tops, but having all -their 
slopes that arc not very much inclined covered with 
ice, while the intervals between them form elevated 
valleys filled with immense masses of ice, extending 
clown into the deep and inhabited valleys which bor- 
der on the great chain. The chain nearest to the centre 
would present to the observer similar appearances, but 
on a mure limited scale, beyond which he would see 
very little more snow or ice. • 

The masses of ice here alluded to are the glaciers. 
They occupy two diffcTcnt positions: in one case they 
are on- the sloping sides of lofty mountains ; and in the 
other they occupy the depressions of elevated vallej^s. 
Of these glaciers there have been reckoned about Jour 
hundred bc^tween Mont Blanc and th^Tyrol ; and they 
vary in size from three to fifteen miles in length, from 
one to three miles in breadth, and from one hundr^ I 
to six hundred feet in depth or thickness. The surface 
of these glaciers is very unequal. Sometimes, when 
the ground on which they lie is but slightly inclined, 
the surface of the glaciers, though rough and grann- 
latecl, is tolerably even, presenting but few crevices ; 
but if the bed be inclined so much as thirty or forty 
degrees, the ice breaks into fragments, and these frag- 
ments get displaced and heaped together in the most 
fantastic form, having among and' between them 
cliasms of a hundred feet or more in depth. I9 some 
instances the surface of the glacier is purely white ; 
but this only occurs in the upper valleys, where few 
rocky fragments can fall into it. In tbe lower valleys, 
and on the gently sloping sides of mountains, the gla- 
cier is generally covered with large blocks of stone, or 
with mud and sand resulting from the abrasion of tlioM 
blocks. The overlying stones give rise 10 very fiai$ 
tastic appearances. 

During all parts of the year in a greater or less dc- 


gree, but especially in summer, ibeie are to?flnUr6 
water flowing out from^neath the glaciers, occasioneg 
by the partial melting If the ice, either by solar heat 
o^by the internal heat*of the earth. These stream/p 

f ive origin to the Rhine, the Rhdne, the Danube, t 1 ^ 
’0, and many other important rivers ; and in theU 
progress through the body of the jee, they scoop salt 
large and lofty caverns, which often present very tap 
markable and ipicturesaue appearances. ^ 

The glaciers descend slowU a little every year, vai^' 
ing in oistance according to tne declivity of the grouM 
and the warmth of the season. The ice appears to ad» 
here pretty closely to the sides and bottoms of the vsi- 
leys auiing winter ; but when the warmth of aummdr 
hpats the soil all around, and thaws the ice at its suiv 
face and edges, the liberation of the glacier ensues^ 
aided by the action of the currents flowing beneath^ 
and by the friction of mUlea of ice and of stone. It 
often happens that the vast field of ice slips down very 
slowly tilf it comes quite close to the green cultivatefl 
patches of ground attached to the cottages of the pea* 
Bants. In the valley of Chamouni, Ebel found that the 
glacieiudvance about fourtean feet in a year ; in that of 
urindelwald the glaciers move rather mster, being at 
tlic rate of twenty-five feet in the year. Besides this 
descent, it is found that the gUmiers are subject to other 
minute changes. If the glaciers are observed for a 
few years in succession, it is found that they recede 
occasionally in position, so as to keep a kind of balance 
in position for a long period. 

One of the most remarkable points connected with 
the glaciers is the existence of ranges of stones in cer- 
tain dcliniie positions with respect to their length. Along 
the edges of some ofr the glaciers, where they spring 
from or adjoin the rocky soil, are masses of stones ac- 
cumulated in the form of lung parapets, walls, or 
dyl^B, to which the name of rmfraivifs is applied. Some 
glaciers have a moraine on each side, some have a mo- 
*raine on one side only, while others arc without them* 
These moraines sometimes attain a height of more than 
a hundred feet. Not only in the glaciers themselves, 
but in various other parts of the high mountain-valleys 
these moraines, or ^st walls of loose stones, are founds 
Besides the moraines at the margins, there aie long 
and high ridges formed of fragments of rocks, boulders, 
sand, and earth, on the middle of tbe glaciers, and 
at a considerable distance from the margins, but 
parallel to tlieni. In wme cases these ridges are 
thiity or forty feet in height, and several of them oc- 
cur on one glacier. • 

These being some of the chief features presented by 
the Alpine gmciers, we may now notice the customary 
mode of explaining them, previous to the publication 
of M. Agassiz’s opinions. 

On many of the Alpine elevations snow falls for the 
greater part of the year. This snow accumulates in 
inimciiBc masses, which are precipitated in the foris 
of avalanchex from thw ridges into the upper valleys. 
•By spring-time tliese masses have become heaped ujp 
into an enonnouwaggregate ; and during the sumraei 
the heat of the sun melts a good deal of the snow 
and produces streams and torrents which form the 
sources of considerable rivera ; but as the mass is mon 
than can become wholly melted, the remainder ii 
frozen into th#icy field which we call a glacier. Thi 
nature of this ice is very different from that of tiu 
compact and transparent ics of ponds and lakes ; foi 
the rains which occasionally fall, and the water result 
ing from the partial melting of the snow during thi 
summer, percolate the mass, and, while confined par 
tially within it, become frozen in the ensuing winter 
The water, in filtering ihroujpi the mass, being unabfa 
to expel all tlie air lodged in the interatlces, this air 
together w^b that which is freed during the subsequen 
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congelation, collocta irilo bubbles of various iuriiis and 
■ians, and destroys tlio transnaVenr'y and cuhcsivcnoHS 
of the ice. t 

The deacon t of tlio glaciers Itas been thus explained : 
■^During the winter, when the half-snowy, half-iey 
flakier beconius hardened and fixed to the grouiuf, 
Fresh afirumulations of snow are funned at its upper 
extremity, derived from all the inountaiii'pcaks in tlie 
vicinity ; and this hiokb, which increases cnornioiiKly 
bv the 81)1 ing, jiressiiig, on the upper part of the 
glacier, forces it irresistibly downwards into the val- 
leys. Soinctimrs this descent, jlhoiiah slow, is so 
forcible, that the glacier has hern carried not only into 
a valley, hut quite across it, and has even ascended 
some distance on the opposite side. 

The formation of the mtrattiPJt is thus explained : — 
When the rocks boi dering the gl:ici(*ts aie iheinhelvos 
bare of snow or ice, in coniipqucncc of the rapidity of 
the slope, and are siralificd, tbc*y arc easily disin- 
tegrated by the alternate action of wet and frost, licat 
and cold, and the fragments thus detachei roil down 
to tlic side edges of the glacncr, where the greater |iart 
are stop|)cd, while soiiin isolated blocks are uigcd I 
further towards the middle. The general iiu^hiiation 
of the glacier and its downward inoiion are the means 
of oollocliiig a quantity of Uk^sc fragments at the 
lowei edge of the glacier, so that in some cases the 
whole glacier is siii rounded by a nioiaine. The 
paialJel rul^^es of stones* on the glacier itself have been 
uccounled lor thus: — ^'flie glacier, slipping down gia- 
dualJy upon the inclined bed of the valley, i ecedes tioiii 
the sides, cany ing part of the latetal inoraine along 
with and upon it. Tins retreat always lea\es a con- 
siderable space, particiilaily in the wider > alleys, be- 
tween the loot oi the inoimtains and the edge of tho 
glaciers, whii'h apace duiiiig the snecTediiig winter 
becomes filled up « with iicsh snow, winch becuEics 
again converted into ice, and on which a, now iiioiaiiio 
is collected. This rcct^des like the first,, and so on, 
whereby the surlace of the glacier becuiiicB covered 
with parallel ridges of stones. 

M. Agassiz, as a means ot explaining these and a 
great many other phenomena observable in mountain 
valleys, directs attention hack to a remote period when, 
as he sup])uses, a laige part of what is now Europe 
ivas one sheet of ice ; and he then conjeclurcs that itie 
present Alninc glaciers arc merely the remains of 
that ice. .In many paita of Europe there aic locks 


that ice. ^In many paita of Europe there aic locks 
exhibiting singular furrows in their surfaces in a 
parallel direction, and oilier rocks whose surfaces have 
been polished by some kind of friction. No circuni- 
Btaiices at iircst^nt observable seem to afford an (ex- 
planation of theb(.» effects, and therefore some WTilers 
ha\e referred them to some sort of current acting ai a 
former ])criod ; but M. Agassiz thinks that, whether 
occurring in the A1])S, in France, in Scotland, or in 
Sweden (fur they ha\c been observed in ail these 
places), these iurrows and abriksioiis have been occa- 
sioned by the movement of ic:c at some reiiiotc* 
period. ^ 

M. Agassiz assumes, as the basis of his views, that 
.1 one time the polar ice exlcmdcd as far towards the 
gquator in the north as it now docs in the south heiiii- 
Iphcre ; and thinks that all the effects connected with 
llaciers, &c. may be deduced ffdm such a state of 
bings. There is a belt of stones running across the 
bentre of Russia at about OO" lat. ; and many persons 
av(f supposed that these must have been brought tfiere 
y a current or flood of some kind from the north. 
Int M. Agassiz thinks they once marked the southern 
sargin of an immense glacier or sea of ice, extending 
hence northward. There is another belt of stones 
ther north ; and these, he thinks, formed the glacier- 
jfuit at a later peri'jd, wlicn the hemisphere was bc- 
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coming wanner and the ice receding farther towards 
llic pole. 

Ill Swilzerland, at a height of nine thousand feet 
among the Alps, there is a kind of boundary or limit, 
below which tnere arc rejjoatcd instances of moraines 
or ridges of loose Hloiies, grooved and scratched rocks, 
and polished rocks ; whereas above this boundary llii» 
peaks do not exhibit these appearances. M. Agassiz 
hence concludes that this lieight maiked Um* uppc*r 
levcd of the Jiceaii of ice which once filled all the val- 
leys of the Alps, and that this lec, having upon it, and 
beside it, and beneath it, fragments of lock, and melt- 
ing os the hemisphere became warmer, iunoued. 
scratched, au(l polished the BiiiTacesot the rocks w^^iich 
It met with in the descent, the ice itsell suinelniies 
]))U(luLing the mechanical eflect, and at other times 
the Slones which it bore along with it. Accoiding to 
the nature of the rock which coiiijiosed the valley and 
the flanks of the niounlaiii, so would it he acted on 
more or less by this kind^of friction. 

There are immeiibc blocks ot stone on and among 
the Jura mountains of Savoy, placed at bui'h an eleva- 
tion os has puzzled genlogicita to e.\plHiii how tlmy got 
there. M. Aga^iz assumes that when the whek* 
Alpine di^lri(‘l, cxi.rpt the liigher pr^aks, w'a«) ciixcIdjiV 
ill ice, Iraginonls of rock btrainci bioketi oti lioiV 
tlu^e pi'aks, and falling u)>on the n ts weic by it iiaiisA 
poiK'd, in pioportion as it melt(‘d or gave way, lo cuii- 
sidciable ilistaiH'Cb, whcie they obtained ludgment on 
solid gi on nd i,>i \aiioiis positions. 'J'heic aw* in Scol- 
iaiid some euritjus paiallel ti iiaccb on eilher side u* 
two or lliicc g^i'ns near the (^iledoinan C'.inal, the 
tcirnees b(‘ing sviic^ly on a lc\el, and fullouiiig tin* 
windings of tlie glen with great iiniioiniily. Tln^si* 
teiraces ha\e ol)l.iined the name ot the “ parallel roads 
(jf Glenroy.'' Some ha\p thuugiit that in (‘ally tinier 
tiicBc were roads artilieially formed ; in later times it 
has been suppubed that they aie tJm sediinentaiy de- 
posits on the banks oi what were omc Likes; hut 4he 
“glacial theory*' of M. Agas-^iz Ihis lecently been 
brought to bear upon them, and it is supposed tlial 
these valleys weio oiiee filled wmIIi jcc, the paiallel 
loads being conscqueiu'es ot the deseciit of the glaeieis 
at a later period, when Iho ice was about to dip 
apjiear. 

To lolloiY out the (hdails of this reiiiaikahle Iheoiy 
is not our objc'Ct : bnl as the glacial theory * is now 
becoming a matte I of pioiiiinent inteiesl in scientifu 
W'Oiks, and as men of science haie to a ('crlam extent 
divided themselves into ‘glHcialisls' and *nou-gla- 
cialists,* a(‘eording as they do or do not agree in 
opinion w'ith Agassiz, wc have thought it right to 
give a slight idea of what the lerni iiicaiis. and what 
is the subject und(;r consideration. It will he con- 
venient, then, for those %vliu may meet wiili disciis- 
sions on the subject, to boar in mind that tho “glacial 
theory" Mipposcs a time to have* existed wdieii many of 
the countries of Euiope were enveloped in ice iieaily 
to the tops of the highest mountains; that this lee 
melted us the northern hcniisphcio giadiially hecame 
warmer; that iraginents ot rock beeamc tiansported 
by the ici' to great distances; that ihe ice and the 
fragments furrowed, scratehted, or smoutbed tlie rocks 
over t^hich tliey passed ; that all the lower valleys and 
plains have become sci warm that the icc has dw- 
appeared from them : that the higher valleys and the 
siclc's of mountains in the Alps still exhibit remnants 
of this ice in the form of glaciers; and that the 
boulders and other masses of stone observable in par- 
ticular sitimtions have been brought thither while icc 
i^as yet in or near those parts. 
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CHURCH AT GREENSrrED, ESSEX. 

[Prom o CorMMpowlMit.] 

(iUeensted is a little secluded vUlacc about a mile 
Iroin Ongar and twenty from Loudon. Cpkiaisting 
of a few RcatifTod farm-houseB and cotUfireBt and 
without a ]mblic-house of any kind, it woi^ not be 
easy ]»orhHpii to find a quieter B})Ot wjjLhiff the same 
distance ; nor, in its way, a pleaBanter. Lying out of 
the* inaiik rosul, however, neiiiicr ita pretty green lanes 
nor ita old church appear Bufilaenilv attractive to in* 
(luce the viaiu of many Btrangera. Yet ita cbulrch » a 
Tciiuiikable stnictuio. It is held by many to be a 
;;(Mtiune ^H^ln-Saxon u'ooden budding; at least its 
js HO iiold. Of late, it is th(* fashion to call such 
hiuldings Norman, Giecnsled Church is, however, 
iiAsof'iated with an occurnnicc vei'V characteristic of 
the Anglo-Saxon period, and wo anall thcreforo con* 
sider it Anglo-Saxon. 

It will be remembered that in ouc of the early in- 
cursiona of the Danes into England (a.d. 8f70),^£d- 
niund, king of East Anglia, was taken prisoner by 
them, and, refusing to abjure the Christian religion, 
put to a cruel, death. He was a favourite of the iieople, 
l)ut especially of the priests ; and came naturally thero- 
i’oi e to be spoken of as a martyr, and his rcmaiiiB to be 
lield in estimation as those of a saint. In thg reign of 
Eihelrrd the Unready, the Danes, emboldened by the 
cowardice or feeble policy of tiie king, who only Bought 
to buy them off from day to day, and imidc tyrannouB 
by the diminished opposilion everywhere offered to 
them, ravaged the country in all directiem, until at 
length, in the year 1010, that dismal period,” as My.. 
Sharon Turner calls it, ** their triumph was coniiUctcd 
in the surrender of sixteen counties of England and 
the payment of 48,000/.” In thia year the bones of 
St. Edmund were removed from Ailwin to London, m 
prevent their falling into the handa of the Danes** 
They appear to ^ve remidned in iondoa about three 
years, i^n^ibcy were cgrrM haok Bedriceworth 
(Diiry St. Edmuml^i}. A MS, <dt4d' by Dugdale in 
ihe * MonaBtioon/ and entitled f >8. 

Edmundi,' informs us that oil its twm iSff Bury* ^lin 
body was lodged al AniM^« whore a 

wooden chape] remains^B a memorial te inis day.*^ It 

The fiillowinjr pnrticulare, wilh the sdmeMiiMmciit af the 
gliUrch, are mostly taken from a desoriptioii eontributed b the 
of AntSquame by S. LetheuiSW, Biq*, aud publiihed 
‘heir ‘ Vetustu AlhriumentM/ 1747, 


is tliiB Batno “ wooden chapel ” which is supposed to 
fbrm tl»e nave of Greensted Church. The inbabitauts 
of the village havp always had a tradition that the 
corpse of a king rested in it, and the appearance of the 
_ building vouches for ita great antiquity. 
itufi^St and Grehnsted adjoins Ongar ; and that the ancient road 
0 ]^ not be from London into Suffolk ran through Old T^oid, 
liw the same Abridge, StapTeford, Greeiipted, l>unmoas and Clare, 
is evident as well from the remains of it that are still 
visible, as from tradition. Stanford Rivers, the fiarish 
adjoining Greensted on the London side,, is thought to 
ho so muhed from ^bc gtone fbrd ' which was there 
|»niades across the IMt-n for the ronveuioiiec of the 
tiaffic along that idad. Wo are told by the register 
above mentioned tlkat the wooden chapel remaiued 
afterwards in memorjr of that tran.saetion ; so that it 
might in process of timeywilh proper acldiiious made 
to It, he converted into a parish cdiufch. And of the 
antiquity of Greensted as a parish ^ there is plenty of 
evidence; thus wc find by Neimmrt that Simon 
Feverell succeeded John Lpdet as rector of Grin^ied 
juxia Ongar In 1328. He says likewise that Hicbdid 
do Lucy very properly divided tho parishes of Griiifted 
and Ongar, and built the church at Ongar, in the reign 
of Henry 11 . Hut it has never, we believe, been 
questioned, says Mr. Lcthcuillicr, that the •nave of 
the present chureli is Uic iilentteal Wooden building 
erected as a shrine for Edmund's corpse just eight 
hundred and thirty years ago. 

The building is as simple in its construction as ive 
might expect fiuiU the object for which it was erected 
—4 rural chapel ry in a large parish. It is formed of 
the trtqiks of oaks about a loot and a half in dianieter, 
split in half and roughly Jiewn at each end, to let them 
into a sill at tltc bottom, and into a plank at the top, 
where they are fhstened witlt wooden pegs. This vi 
tlie whole of tho original fabric which yet remains 
entire, though much cuitodbd And worn by time and 
>ng exposure to the ^eaSier. It is twenty-nine Ibet 
n1«k$ inclm long hy thurlieen feet wide? and five feet 
six inches hkh 'on?' Ole sides which supported the 
jNriicfttive nxif. The oaken trunks are arruiged as 
closely s^e hy^siidosgjthclr irregular edgeiwiu per- 
mit. On theoouih site there sro tigiNseiiitf themi and 
two doorpospi, with an opening for the eatimnee ; bn 
the north side there are twenty-one, atd vacancies 
filled up with plaster. The ends were aimilarf but the 
eastern bas been rq|noved and the churdh enlarged by 
liiG addition of a brink rhanCel ; the westeriwend re- 
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mains, but is bidden by a ^’ooden tower that has been 
erected af^ainst it. On Hlie south side there is a 
wooden porch, and both sides have been strengthened 
by brick butti esses. 

The old wood apjMars little more decayed now than 
when Mr. Letheuillicr described it, nearly a century 
since, as tnunh corroded and worn by time. It is so 
blackened with age that it is not easy to tell what kind 
of wood ii really is. fMr.Xctheuillier* as wc have sccu. 
says it is oak, and bis account is generally received ; 
we have heard very good judges affirm 4t to be obest- 
fiut, but, although we examined it closely, we were 
unable to decide the point Without cutting the wood, 
and tliat we were unwilling to do. The brick^ehan- 
cel which has been added to its cast end appears 
younger than the nave : probably, judging from the 
carved mouldings of the blunt-pointed arch of the 
doorway,* belongs to the later Norman period. Alto- 
gether, the churcli, though rudely venerable in ap- 
pearance, has so substantial a look asfdmost to promise, 
]f carefully attended to, to •last another eight cen- 
turies. • ^ 

Wc know of few churches near London more de- 
serving of a visit ; few that have such strong claims in 
tiiemselves ; and none that have been so little injured 
by modern improvements, or so little deiaced by recent 
embellishments. And. like all old churches and few 
new, it seems to accord most felicitouslv with the spot 
oil which it is placed. There is nothing about the 
church or the scene to weaken the stroug feeling sure 
to be excited by tlie sight of so remarkable a relic of a 
remarkable period. Nor need the imaginative visitor 
fear that his Tuminationa will be interrupted by inqui- 
sitive intruders or troublcsomo guides. He may let 
his memory recal, or his fancy picture, the unaiuth 
pageant ot thht day, when our Saxon aiicestots in their 
quaint costumes crowded from c>ff ry adjacent hamlet 
to gaze upon the reliqiu'S of their. king, martyr, and 
saint ; and nought will disturb the vision or break the 
deep silence, unless it be the song of the lark or fbe 
call of the thrush, or the distant sound of a flail. 

The scenery too about Greenstod is much pleasanter 
than Essex scenery is usually considered. Stanford 
Ulvers and Navestock on one side, with Ongar on the 
other, offer some walks of much beauty, and theic arc 
green lanes all about the neighbourhood, such as it u 
a di. light to meet with. 

Our engraving is fpiii an original sketeh, and re- 
presents the present apficarancc of the church. 

THE FLOODS AND AVALANCHES OF THE 
ALPS. 

The sudden inundhtions of snow, or of ice, and of 
water, to which the Swiss villages arc liable from the 
neighbouring mountains, are so intimately connected 
with the formation and the movement of gtaciera^ that 
they cannot be understood without reference thcrep) > 
Awd wc will therefore refer t(f our recent paper on tho 
nature of glaciers (No. 756) as a means of illustrating 
the details contained in the present article. 

It was stated in the former paper tlmt the Alpine 
glaciers occupy either the higher valleys or else the 
hloping sides m the lortier mountains ; and that their 
giadual descentr^be its cause what it may—^frcquently 
bi'liigs them down* into the greater or lower valleys, 
even BO far ae io uFgo theqi part of tho way up. the 
opposite slope. The manner in which this slow move- 
ment of glaciers mavgivc rise to catastrophes, we shaL 
presently explain ; but we may first notice tboi ovo- 
tatwhesy or falls of snow, to which the x alleys are cx- 
pQsed. 

* 111 pLite ill the ‘ Vdiista * tbU ti Hiaccuru'cily reprciicut 
UB u round arch. 


During ma.iy months of tho year, snow is almost ron- 
stunUy falling in tho higlicr regions of tlie Alps; and 
by degrer^s the accumulation becomes so great that 
he inclined sides of the mouiitahis are not able 'to re- 
tain it ; it Ijteeomes urged onwards by its own weight, 
and precipitated into the underlying valley, burying 
forests, villages, cattle, and, too often, huniaii beings 
beneath it There are different kinds of avalanches or 
snow-falls according to the season of the year. The 
drift awalancb^ occurring in the early part of win- 
ter. results from a heavy snow-storm falling during a 
csdixi, and afterwards acted on by the wiird. Tlic 
snow is driven from one acclivity to anuiber, in- 
iressing i^size as it proceeds, and at length llio nhole 
body fa)is into the valley below ; but as ilic snoW is in 
a light or drift state, it does nut produce so much mi.s- 
chief as the rof/tfif' avalanche, which orcuis to wauls 
the end of winter, when the immense mass of winter- 
snow becomes slightly thawed in spiing, tlic pai- 
tially melted surf|C(sai!qiures adain^i or clainiiiy state,* 
which makes the whole cohere into a nioic coinpact 
mass than the snow )>rcviously prrsentod. Tin* hiiow 
aggregates into balls or masses, n hicli enlarge by roii- 
staut additibiiB as they descend ; and at length il ac- 
quires such an enunnous bulk and such a gieat velocity 
of movement, that it bears down everything hefoie it, 
and either crushes or ovcriunib trees, houses, and i uehs. 
Ill 174U a whole village was covered by one avaianehe, 
and even removed from its site, and all with ])erl(‘ec 
stillness rP far as the movement of the bnow was con- 
cerned: a hundred persona were afterwards dug out 
of the Bn(>»f, of whom about half sl/ll suvvi\cd. Nu- 
merous other cases have been recoided of entire vil- 
lages being overwhelmed; and Ihcrc is a well-knoun 
narrative of a family who existed foi aveiylong penod 
enveloped in the snow of an avalaiiclio. 

Another kind of avalanche, known by the distinctive 
name of the sliding, uccuts in Uie spring. When the 
surfacc-snow has been thawed on tne lowof and Icbs 
steep declivities, tho Jayei-s of snow ncarc.st the gioiind 
become saturated with ualor. and thus the viholc hc- 
comes loosened, giving rise to a gradual sliding move- 
ment, which brings the iiiA'^s to the huttom, but u iiiumt 
working so much miscbiof as tlic lolling masses. Tin* 
ir<€ avalanche is simply the falling of fiagnients of ii o 
fi oaf the lower ends of the glacicis, loosened by the 
Buuitncr heat. 

The manner in which a flood of water, called in the 
Alpine districts a debacle, may he occasioned by a 
glacier, will next claim our notice. 

If there be a narrow gorge between two mountains 
and descfhiding to a lower valley beneath, it ireiiueiiily 
happens that a glacier occupies this gorge, and dt - 
scends by degrees till it completely crosses the lower 
valley. If, further, there be a river flowing thioiigli 
this lower A^alloy, the glacier may so eoinplcicly btop 
its path as to form a dam, behind which the waters lof 
the river will rise and form into a lake. 7'his w as* pie- 
cisely the circumstance which occurred in Mwil/oilaud 
in 1818, when a fearful consequence followed. The 
details have been ffiye^n bv M. Esher dc la Liiith, m 
the * Philosophical Jmrqali and in one of the skeichej 
by Captain Basil ^ho visited the spot imme- 
diately after the cataBtixiphe. From thesostwo houices 
wenv^l] transcribe llie chief details. * 

Tho Val dc Bmoob, near Martigny. is a steep, 
narrow, rugged valley or rocky glen, running ior about 
thirty or forty miles in an east and west direction 
among tho mountains which separate Switzerland fiuiu 
Piedmont. The mountains nave numerous glaciers 
in their gorges or upper vnlleys, and at one a 
glacier was so circumstanced as to piotrudc iniothe 
valley beneath. Tins valley has towing along its 
botloin the liver Dranse, a tributary to tbc llliunc. 
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Bomp dietancp abovo llic junction of the latter with the 
Lake of Geneva. The* baiikb of tliib liver are in most 
))lac(»s precipitous ; but wherever there is a little spot 
at all capable of bein;; oullivated, there the hardy and 
industrious Swit/er establishes himself, and builds one 
of the pretty cottages which have become such fa- 
vourites ainoTip; our painters and tourists ; so that oc- 
easinnally alonf^ the banks of the river tnerc are little 
p:re(‘ii ]>atches to relieve the ollicrwise rugged scene. 
To connect* these spots together, slender and rude 
bridges are thrown across the ghm, wliich has^hc river 
flowing, beneath, and thus the mountaineers connect 
themselves into somclhiiig like a social community. 

At a short distance from the upper end of this valley 
is the, spot where the glacier intrudes its icy foot into 
file channel where the river flows. The glacier itself 
h:is not taken up this position, but blocks of ice and 
iiia''ses of snow, deriveu from it, have been precipitated 
from time to time, so that the stream has been for » 
long period inorf or less impeded. 8o long back as 
ihe year 1!505 tlii^valley was com^lotelyshut up by the 
of immense masses of ice. The water rose to 
iiii enormous lieight behind this barrier; and on the 
evening of Sunday, the 4lh of June, in tj^iat year, the 
icy bai rier having become weakened %oth byt the 
])iessiiro of the water and tlio heat of the sun, it gave 
M ay. 'I'ho aeeumulated waters at onee descended the 
valley with ine.sislihlo fury, cariying along with them 
iii.'vses of rock of enormous magnitude, tearing up 
everything that obstructed their progress, desolating 
tlie plains and valleys, and destroying the /hole town 
ot Afailigny. Many of the inhabitants lott their lives, 
and the icst were reduced to the inost^bj^it poverty. 

Alter this sad event the ice and snow continued to 
fall into the valley at this spot from the glacier above, 
as beloro ; and at length they aeeumulated to siicli a 
as to resist the lieat of the sun in summer, so that 
a I Hither accumulation took jdace. The glacier itsell^ 
too, continued to travel downwards, so that by the year 
the bed of the sneaui was hhicked up by a conical 
mass ol ice and biion inoio than a hundred feet in 
lK‘'glit. For some lime tlic river contrived to find its 
w’ay under or through the crevices in this hanier; 
hut at length, owing to fresh portions of mingled ici*« 
rocks and simw being cast down from^lhe sides of the 
glacier, the various channels nr luniiels which llj}*ri\er 
h;nl excavated beeame clioked up. As soon as this 
look' place, the waters, having no outlet, began to form | 
a lake, which gradually iricrea*5ed to half a league in 
Vngih, about sAven bundled feet broad at the top, one 
liiiTidrcd at the bottom, average depth two hundred 
feet, and was estimated to contain eight hjindrcd luil- 
lioMjrj rubic feel of water. 

Such was the state of things in April, 1818, and it is 
sn])posed that no harm would have resulted had the 
barrier been formed of roc ky materials ; fur in that 
ease, as soon aa the water in tlic lake' had risen to the 
top of the barrier it would have flowed over the edge, 
and merely formed a cascade. But as the barrier was 
formed of ice and snow principally, its permanenee 
could not be so justly looked for ; and the experienced 
Swiss, fully awakened to their danger, saw that, unless 
they adopted some very prompt and Energetic mea- 
sures, the weight of the accumulated waters wou|^d 
soon b^cAnc too great for the wejght of the dam of 
ice, and the whole reservoir would at once be dashed 
down the ravine, to the destruction of all the villages, 
fields, bridges, and mills, which, although built on suf- 
ficiently elevated spots to escape common overflows, 
would be swept away by such a one as this. 

Under these cirruinstances, a bold and enterprising 
engineer of Martigny, M. Vonclz, set about devising a 
plan which, though it coul<l out pn^vent the evil, 
might possibi)* lessen it. lie conceived that the water 
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might bo prevented fiom riniiig above a certain level 
in lake, if a gallery^rjunnel could be cut through 
the barrier of ice at such m height above the level of 
the like at that time as wduld enable the work to be 
finished before the water should rise to that point. 
This required not only a very nice calculation, bnt a 
great degree of vigour and activity in the execution. 
The drift or gallery which M. Venetz proposed to bore 
tfarougb the Wrier w'as made to slope downwards, in 
such a way that when the waters rose to its up|ier end 
it should fiow so rapidly through that it miglii act like 
a saw, and, by cutting down the ice, permit the water 
fi*om ihe lake gradually to descend, till it was nearly 
emptied, and the mass of water be prevented from be- 
eomigg an overmatch for the retaining wall of ice and 
snow. 

These bold and ingenious operations were begun on 
the 10th of May and finisned on the 13th of June. 
I'ho gallery was sixty-eight tieet long (being the tbiek- 
ness of the barrier at tbo spot chosen for the pertbra- 
tionk and during^ its formation the workmen were ex- 
cised fo the constant lisk of being cni&hed to pieces 
y the falling blocks of ice, or df being buried under 
the glacier itself. In the mean time the surface of the 
lake had risen sixty-two feet, but as it had not yet 
reached the upper. orifice of the gallery, M. Venetz, 
having secured a thorough opening through the harrier. 
Set to work to rut doun the floor of the tunnel till it 
met the rising waters, which then began to flow rapidly 
through the passage. Tlic floor of the gallery went on 
wearing away, as had been anticipated, so fast that by 
the next day the lake had diminished in depth one 
foot ; and this evidence of the power of the engineer 
began to inspire hope in\hc terrified inhabitants. On 
the following day the lake had subsided ten lect ; and 
on the 16lh, or only three days alter the water had ^be- 
gun to flow throo^i the tunnel, it had* sunk forty -five 
lee^ But there was soon to be an end to the hopeful 
antieipalioii. 

. As boon as the water flowed from the lower end of 
the gallery the velocity of the cascade melted the ice, 
and thus woie away the gallery at its month. Tlio 
water which liad penetrated the erevices of the glacier 
raiiHrd enoriiions fragments of ice to tall from the 
lower side of it, so that owing to these causes the body 
of the glacier, which formed the retaining wall of the 
lake, w'as so mneh diminished in thickness, that the 
floor of the galleiy w as i educed from six hundn^I feet 
to eight feet in length. As sypii as the cascade had 
out through the cone of ice, it attacked the shore of the 
neighbouring inouniaiii. and luidermined Jhe glacier 
by w'ashing away the luo^c materials forming the bed 
ot the stream on whieh this ma«s of ice had been piled 
up; and hating carried it ofl' by degiees, tlic tvaler 
next foiced an opening between the glacier and the 
foot of the mountain. As soon as this hapjiened the 
water rushed out, the icc* gave way w ith a tienieiidous 
crash, the lake em]>tied itself in half an hour, and the 
sea 8f water which it ^contained was precipitated into 
tile valley with a rajndity and violence truly terrible. 
The fury of this raging flood was first stayed by a 
narrow gorpe, over whieh a bridge was thrown at a 
height of ninety feet. But it soon carried away tlie 
bridge, and spread itself over a w ider part of the 
valley, then through another gorge, again thfough a 
wider part of the valley, and so on, till it reached the 
KliOnc at Martigny, carrying away with it forests, , 
rocks, houses, barns, and cultivated lands. 

Captain Basil Hall arrived at Martigny seven weeks 
after the catastrophe, and thus speaks ot wW met his 
vi^w, even in that place, where tlih fury of the flood 
had nearly spent itself Many of the houses had 
been swept away, .and all the remaining habitatioTM 
gave token of having beep invaded hy ihe Aood, which 
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tfVfiEi nt the lower cxtrem^y of the town, wlirre the 
valley is widest, had risen /o«Uie lieie;)it of ton feet. 
All the hedges, gardeil wallk and other boundar^Oiiies 
and landmarks of every deseripiioii, were of course 
obiitevated under one uniform mass of detritus, which 
kad levelled all disttnotioiis in a truly sweeping and 
democratic eorrfusioii. In every house, without ex* 
oeption, there lay a stratum of alluvial matter several 
feet in thickness, so deposited that f^ssageS had to be 
cut through it along tlie streets, as we see roads cut in 
the snow after a storm. On that side of every build* 
ing which faced up the valley, and consequently 
against which the stream was directed, there had been 
collected a pile of large stones under all, then a layer 
of trees, with their tattered branches lying on# way, 
and their roots the other ; next came a net-worit of 
timber-beams of houscib J^roken doors, framents of 
mill-wbeols, shafts of carts, handles of ploughs, and all 
the wreck and ruin of the numerous vilia^s whieh 
the debacle had first torn to pieces and then swept 
down the valley in one undlstinguiBlALble ipsas. The 
lower part of the bark bad Ineen completeiy wripped 
oft* all the trees still ftanding, each one being charged 
on the side next the torrent with a singular accumula- 
tion of rubbish, consisting chiefly of uprooted trees and 
those wooden ]>ortion8 of the buildings which were 
bolted together. I ought to mention also, that from 
every house, and behind every tree, circumstanced as 
1 have described, there extended down the valley a 
long tail or train of diluvial rubbish, deposited in the 
swell, or, as a sailor would say, in the eddy, under the 
lee of these obstsclcs. All over the plain large 
boulders, or erratic blocks, thickly strewed.” 

Paveomni of Paris^^Vaiw enliibils a mixture of stone, hito 
men, niid woml ]^v«uieiits. The ])nncipal streets o^the city 
wrrp6rst mvod mi early ns 1181, hyordwor tiiu king; liiif in 
many of fne i[uarter8 (tie strecls were unifSved so late sis K40. 
llecktnaiiii gives n curious accomit of the police regulations coti- 
ceniing the cteainirig of the streefs, from which we may infer that 
luiul-wayi were iu a very miry state ; indeed, iiiodeni Purls haf 
not hud high creiUi lor the coiiditS)n of its Htieets. Sir Henry 
Pariiell, in his ^Treatisi* on Hoails,’ remaiked that the liest kind 
of J^iris jjsving was thus njsnle: — A layer of hrokcii slorics was 
tint laid down; then (he old jKiving-stoiies were laid as a sub 
pavement ; uid, luilly, a new layer of dressed stoiuM for the sur- 
face-pavement ; forming iiltogellier a very dnrahle road-way. 
Httumen iMivements have Ikh>ii laid down ki a greater extent in 
Paris fhan iu loindoii. The great Place dc la Concorde, many 
of the promenades on the Baiilevards, the foot-paths of the Pont 
Koyal and the Punt Caionsel, one sidu of the Punt Neuf foot' 
way, and ottier public places in Paris, have been fsaved witi 
one or other of tlie UiflVreut asphaltic bitumens. — CompaMiim to 
Mwmac. 

Trtei qf Pori PA?/ll(p.— In point of beauty, it must be con- 
fessed that the grepii-wood tree of the Australian fbrestv, tliough 
often rising to a noble height, and as picturesque in its outlines 
and attitudes as any that bears a leaf, nsvertheless stands far 
below any iudividuul of our Buglisb woods. Not that italimhl 
are less gjaiit-like or less boldly throvlffi itdo the aiv, but there 
wanting the rich horden of fnliai^ whiejh a colder climate lie^ 
svith such profusion on the bending bnncbei: and we miss the 
shadi that spivails around each stem, ari^ dmu,WB the ||;ratefu 
coolness we siere wont to^enjoy. In oompariiioii with thy 
plumage'iif 'ftie dak or elm,lhein u a scanty siirirtkliag of droop- 
ing attakuited leaves; a crop so tUii-sostn as to seem hs if 
dwarfed in its cartyr growth by some blight, and to hiwe ts^ 

, vvvntd ever sincein a state of prematuie dmy. Moieovw^ to 
inersase their dimdyanta(|Wi toe boes wkh wMoh they greet the 
exclude every tint of a bright dmcr^dioi^ a dull green 
lieiiig tlie |)revuilii|g sliade of shrub as weU as tree. This it is 
that tinges every landscape with * degree of monotony and tod- 
ticks tiiat could not fail to convey a gloomy Imprcssiurj, did we 
not SfC the pruiijpoct invariably lighted up by a brilliuiit sun- 
e!iine,inid diversified by natural features of the highest lieauty.^ 
xi i'fVitntr nS f Phlltpt hy fits Hon, A iD, 
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Ptvputatkm Umiiftt Hfuftsto the Si/uare il/t/e.— '-In 17Pfi, 
tlhode Iblinid, tlic most densely peopled state, had 51*5 ilihu- 
bitaiits to a square mile, lii 1800, Connecticut had the largi'st 
lumber (b2*7) of inhabitants to a square mile ; in 1810, Rhode 
Ultnd dgaip.tlie proportion being A7 4 U> a Miuare indc.' Bince 
18;S(hMi4nNudtoiSt(s fans hwn the most po|iu)ous state, in ic- 
oretioeto its sise, theuumhev of inhabitants to ii sqiuire mile 
tiaving hew 69 in 1820, 8l in 1830, and 08 iu 1640. \^est- 
m^aiid has only 74 inhabitants to a square mile, but then 
‘his isto.be aceoufilpd for by the physical peculiarities of the; 
country. ^No fertile Ifinglish county contains so few as 100 pei- 
loiis to a square diile; Llnooliishiie, which is the most thinly 
populated, hm 138 inhabitants to a scpiare mile. Iii«nCMK flic 
uumlier uf inliabitantsto a snuare mile in the whole nfthe statis 
was 3*0; 5'3 in 1800, 7*2 in 1810, 9*6 in 1H20. 12-8 in 18.Jt), 
and 13*3 in 1840, while at the same time, by the admioii»ii (4* 
new states into the Uniom, the tonritory luid been constant ly ex- 
tending. With only SOOpericais to each wjuaie mile (in Knjr- 
laml we have above 30U to a square the ;H>pij|atioii of this 

fe lnenlle territory would be above 251 millions!— (uui/Mo/irio to 
JfmtMiefir 1844. ^ 

The the the cWactcr of the llini.ni'. 

some traits may be teeognised, which even to this day nmik i1m> 
Rpaniaid. Ttie grave (Irvsi^ the lemiwraiico and suhiit i>, tli'> 
unyielding s|dftl, the agtreme iiHleleiice^ the jiciMniranci i>i 
guerilla warfare, and the remaikahle aliseiicc of the lnghc'-t 
military qualities, aecrihed by the Cntck and Rumau unU'i^ ti. 
the ancient llmrians, aie uil more or lesh t'liaiactii!..tic id tin 
Spaniards of modem times. The couitosy iiml guUauiry ol I'.i' 
Spaniartl to women lias also come down to him fiom Ins Hn ii m 
ancestors: ui the e.yes of the (iieeks, it a us an arKunieiit of nn 
impi'rfecf olUilixuiioii, that among tho»IlMiiaiM the hiidegiciMin 
gave, iiistead^f receiving, a dowry; that <l.iii{>h(ers Riiiuetime-. 
inherited to iKr exgluatioit of sons, and, thus Usioining ihr henis 
of the thiriily, gave portiumto their hiothers, that they ini^'ht he 
provided with suitable wi\CB. In anolher ;K>nd. ihr great ihi- 
fereiice lictwecii the )H*ople A' the noiith of Vluiope mid id 
the 1'eutoiiic stock was remarked iiImii hi JlH>riu: tlie lifeiimis 
were ignorant, but not slnipJe-heurti'il ; on the eonliary, ti.cv 
Were cunning and inikchievoiis, with hahits of rohlMiy aJiiuid 
iiidomitahle, fond of brigandage, though inrajiahte of^lhe gie.it 
cOnihinutluns of war. Tliebc, in some dejiree, me quiililie; 
eamiiuon to a1im»t all baihiuiuns; hut they ofiVr a htuuig cui- 
trast to the cluirurter of the tieimaiis, whut.e wot ds spoke w!i.it 
was in tlieir hearts, and of whose most powcifiil tiibe it js ii> 
conlcci, (lint their B&criideiiry was maintaincil (>v no other aim. 
than thobe of justice. — Arnold e vul. iii. 


The Oranffs~Uroree if Afejriro.— 1'he orange. ti era were ctneied 
with their golden fiuit and frugraiil blossom: the foi’est-.iive., 
bending over, furnuHl a natural arch, which the ^u could not 
pierce. We laid uuisslvcs down on the soft gniss, contrahiing 
this day with the preceding. 'I'he au* was suit and iNiltn}, and 
actually heayg with ihc fragrance of tlie ^orange- hlossoui and 
starry jaiiiiine. All around the orchard ran streams of the mo'.* 
delicious clear watery trickling with sweet music, and now and 
then a little cardinal, like a bright red ruby, would |terch u]Hin 
the trees. 7>Ve pulled bouquets of oruiige<bliiswiivi, jasintne, 
lilies, dark red roses, and lemon leaves, and wtslied we could 
have trausported tlHim to you, to those hinds where winter is now 
wrapping the world iu liis white winaing-sheet! The gardener 
or cuflee-planter— such a gardener !— Don Juan by name, with 
an immense black beard, Mexican hat, and military sash of 
crimson silk, came to offer us some orangeade ; and, haviiy; sent 
to the house for sugar and tumblers, pull^ tlie oranges from iho 
ttees, and drew the water from a clear tank overshadikl by blus- 
sgming branches, and cold as though it had been i^d. Theic 
certainly, is no tree giore beautiful tluni (he oran^,«vith its 
gokksi fruit, diiiiing green leaves, and lovely white blossom 
with so delioious a ftogianco, IVe felt this moniiug as it Alt.> 
eamulco was an earthly paradiso. . « . Rut when the moon lose 
sevcoelyaiid without a cloud, and a soft bresse, fragrant with 
oiwijge-bliusom, blew gently over the trass, 1 felt m if we could 
have rods on for ever, without iatigue, and in a stats of (he most 
perfect eujpymont. Jt was hard to say wbethsi lh« tint sofi 
breath of uiuniing, or the JauguwhUig and yet more tiogiaut uiis 
of evening, aio more encffluiting. — jcVodum% Caldeion ih lu 
BcitM. 
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TOULOUSE. 

Tun. OUSE, a city in Franco, nas fonnoily llio cafMtal 
ol' llio pruviiuv of 'T.anf;uoil(i6, ami i» now the ohiof 
tow not the (lopiulnioiit of Hauio Garuniie, 303 miles 
in a direct line south hv of Paris, or 43S miles by 
i)ie nmd through Orleans, (Miiiteanronx, Liiiioj»f*s* 
( 'alior^, and Montaiiban ; in 4'P 35^ N< lat. and 1" 2b' 
E. loll”. 

The notices of this town in ancient arc moie 

nnuicrons than of inoU towns in Gaul, and relate to an 
earlier period: the name was writtnn by the Latin 
authors and in iiiberiptions Tulosa and TImlosa. By a 
siiiiiUr variation to this last the name has been iri itten 
in later times Tonlou’^e and Tboulotise, but tlfh h is 
now generally omitted, in the tunc of the Gaols this 
city, which belony 2 ;ed to the Vole® 'IVctosases, a Celtic 
nation, entifaincd an enoynmus treasure in f^old and 
silver, which was seized by the Homans under Cmpiu, 
it.c. KKi. As the treasure had been deposited in cun- 
Hccratcd places, tiie seizure of it wan regarded as sacri- 
lege ; and the inisfortunes which afterwards overtook 
iho perpetrators occasioned ** the gold of Toulouse 
; aurum Tholosanuiii**) to became a proverbial expi es- 
sion for treasure which brought ruin upon its owners. 
( Aulus Gellius, Nodes Attirae, III. ix.'i Toulouse was 
afterwards sut^cct to the Kouiaiis, tlie Visigotlis, and 
the Franks, and in tlie middle ages had counts of its 
ow'n, who were potentates of great iinportaiif'c in the 
boiith of France. The last historical event of ini{>ort- 
ance connected with it was the bottle' fought, 20th 
April, 1814, between the allied army under Iho Duke 
ofWelhn^on, and the Fi each tinder Marshal Skiult 
Tho English were victorious, and Sdult was obliged to 
evacuate the town. 

Toulouse is situated on the right or cast bank of the 
Gsroiinc, which, flowing from the south, bends west* 
ward, forming a ci'esiHint, on the concave fide of which 
the town stands. As the Canal du Midi, or Canal de 
Languedoc, which unites tlie Garonne with the MedU 
t6rranean, opens into the rivtyf a short distance below 
the town, and has its course for sonic difitance parallel 
t'j the liver, the site of the town and if?, suburbs is a 


peninstilii. encl 0 '<nd hrlweon the Gaioiuie, lu ihe 
town, on the west, and th^ canal at :i little distance on 
the north' and east. On the south side, but at some 
distance, are the heights of IVfh-Oavid ; and on ilie 
east, 1jf*yoiid the canal, and between it and the IiC.le 
rivey Lersi (wliicli .flows parallel lo tlic canal, and falls 
into the Garunno below iO, aic the h(*igbts of Mont 
Rave, on which the fiercest part of the battle of Ton- 
louse, ill 1K14, took place. 

The town and the suh^^rb of St. Cyprien, which is on 
the opposite bank of the river, au‘ enclosed by walls, 
erected in the middle ages, and are united by a bridge 
of seven arches, the Pont Neuf. about right hiiiidipd 
and sixty feel long, erected under Louis XI Y., from 
the designs of SouflVon, which crosses the river in the 
middle of the bend. The river is lined with handeonie 
quays. The walls (which have nine gates') appear to 
have been, in 1R14, tcderably entire, and ” so thick as* 
to admit sixteen and twenty-four )Miuuder guns ;** biu 
later authorities describe ihciii as giadually ai^appeai- 
iiig in the progress of improvement. Besides ,St. 
Cyprien, tlicrc are several faubourgs, or suburbs : 
Bazacle, on the north-west, close to the river; Arnaud- 
Bcrnard, on the north ; Matabiau, on the noith-east; 
St. Etienne and Guillcni6ri^* east; and St. 

Michel, on the south : the faubourgs Arnaud- Bernard, 
MatA>iau,and Bt. Etienne extend to the Canal du Midi : 
and Guillf*in^rie lies lS*yoiid the canal, adjacent to St. 
Etienne. On the south-east side of the town, between 
Sl Etienne and $t. MicbeJ, is the Kspkinade, a circular 
•pa«:e sin rounded by U'ees, planted ».o as to lorrii foui 
concentric cureless and having six avenues ladiating 
from it, each with four rows of trees, funning three 
alleys. The streets of the town its<dr wctc, till of late 
years, narrow and crooked ; the squares irregiilai in 
form, the houaisa built of brick, and few of the dliflccM 
of a handsome appearaDC.c ; but iutprovement has 
latterly been very rapid. Tlie town is still, liowcver, 
as^ were in a state of transition : *** its streets, eoin- 
tnonly narrow and crooked, become still more irregu- 
lar, as, in ta^iofi^re to give tliem a better direetion, 
old house's aveiPbplai'ed by others arranged upon a 
hew» line; so that, with seme exccpiieiis, ih« ''tie#*is 
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present only house?, some prolriuVins and Fonin roerd- 
inff.*" (Malt’c-Brun.^ Tliey »u'('PAVod with round Atones, 
very fatiguing for fool papV^ngors. 'i'he old houses 
ere generally covered with stucco. ** Tlio miia/es are 
still wifinisned, but they show what they will be when 
completed*' (Ibid.); tbe Place RoyaJe, Place St. 
George, and Hace AngouK^nio arc the handsomest. 
Ton or more fountains, and a hundred '* homes fon* 
taincs,” or fountains issuing from watts* serve to cleanse 
and refresh the streott. Many of these fountains owe 
their erection to M. Montbel, formerly mayor of tbe 
city, and atterwards one of the ministers who signed 
the unlucky ‘ ordonnancos * of Charles X. : especially 
he erceted one of white marble in the Place Royale, 
adorned with bas-reliefs of events in tbe Spanish cam- 
paign of 1823. 

The principal public hnaldings arc tbe cathedral, the 
ra]iitol or Ilolel de Ville, tbe ex-archicpisr.opal palace, 
and (be church of the Grands Augustins, now occupied 
as a museum. The nave and portal of tlic cathedral 
nrc- more ancient than the choir. aiid*arc described by 
MaUc-Drun as belonging to ** an old heavy* Gothic 
church the choir, erected in the sixtetnlh century 

])ari of a new edihee designed to replace the older 
<iiic, but which has never been tinished, is desciibod 
by tlie same author as one of the most beautiful in 
F].iTue. In receiving the judgment of Malte-Brun, 
rcgaid must be had to the difference of architectural 
iHAtc in England and France. The choir is not ^in a 
lino with the nave, so that tbe w'holc structure has a 
veiy irregular figure, somewhat like this. In the 
tower of the cathedral is “ the bell of Car- 
daillae," wcigl)ing 50,000 lbs. French. 
The town-hall or capUol is almost entirely 
•* a modern building, erected on the site of 
a more ancient one. It has a front of 
about 380 feet' long bv 128 high, gnd is of ihost im- 
posing appearance. The court is shown in w hide the 
Duke of Moiilitiorcncy is said to have been beheaded, 
A.D. 1032, and w’hich must therefore bo a remain of 
the older building. A gallery toniicd “ Calorie des 
JlhiAlrcs ” Is set apart for busts, of those persons, natives 
of the city or connected wMth it, whom the town has 
thought worthy of the honour of a place. The ex- 
palace of the archbishop, now occupied by the piefect 
of the department, is the haiidsomesl modern building 
after the eapitol. Tbe museum in the cloister and 
chuitdi of the (irands Augustins ciintaiiis a number of 
antiquities which have- been collected -in tfie depart- 
ineut Besides these edifices may be noticed the 
tlieatre ; tbe now cuurt-liouscs for the Cour Royale and 
the tribunal do premiere instance; the veterinary 
school ; the clnircn of La Doiade, built on the site of 
an ancient heathen temple, and that of St. Saturuin, 
the interior of which is very impressive; the vast hos- 
pitals of the Hotel Pieu and St, Josenh-dc-Ia-Gravc ; 
the mill of Bazaclo; the abattoirs ; aud the bridge and 
bas-relief at the junction of theCant^l du Midi an^ the 
Canal dc Brienne. This lattar canal, which is very 
slmrt, connects the Garonne at the mill of Bazaclc, 
adjacent to the town wall, with the Canal du Midi. 
In the He de Toiuiis, a small island in the Garonne 
opposite the town, and indeed forming part of it (for 
the island is covered with buildidgs), are the ruins of 
the Castle of Narbonnais, the former residents of the 
cfiu n ts of Toulouse. Toulouse has scarcely any remains 
of Roman building There are a large public garden ; 
a botanic garden, rich especially in plants from tho 
Pyrenees and in exotics, where courses of instruction 
in botany are given ; and a public walk, * Conrs Dillon,’ 
in the Faubourg St. Gyprien, on the bank of the Ga- 
ronne, 

Tho population of the commune off oulouso in 1826 
was 55,31»; in 1831, 59,630; anPIn 1836,77,372. 
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There arc hcll-foiimh ics and coppcr-lHills ; a very large 
manufactoiy of sickles, files, and other liardwarcs; 
and a number of estabhslinients for dlifercrit braucbc'e 
of the iron-manufacture; printing-offices, oil-mill?, 
brandy distilleries, breweries, dye-houses, tan-yards, 
rope-WQlk^ fiour-tnills ; , manufactories of wax, wax- 
candles, jiaper-bangiifi^* otl-cloth. musical strings, 
morocco leatlier, cotton and woollen yarn, blankt^ta, 
cotton counterpanes, printed cottons, hats, straw-hats, 
earthenware, porcelain ; and a government stuffi-niami- 
factory,' Tradcf is carried on with Spain, with the ports 
of Bordeatix and Marseille, and with the inte;i;ior : the 
Spanish trade is the most important. The chief export 
is of tvbeat and flour, the produce of the surrounding 
country, which was eminent for its product iveucAs in 
corn as early as in the time of Cmsar, TouIouho ia 
celebrated also for its ducks’-liver pies, of uhich a 
great number are sent to other parts of Fiance. 
“There ate two great markets in the year for flown s 
and salt pork ; aud eight fairs, inclilding four uf eight 
days each aud twa of three days: oiio of the eight-day 
fairs is an important fair for wool and woollen cloth. 

Toulouse is tlie chief town of the department ; it Ik 
the scat of a^our Royale, whose jurisdic'tion compre- 
hends the de|)artinents of Arridge, Haute GaTonne, 
Tarn, and Tarn et Garonne, and of an Acadf^iiiie Ihu- 
versitaire, which has authority over the same depart- 
ments: it is tbe head-quarters of the tenth military 
division, comprehending the departments of Aiide, 
Pyrenees prien tales. Anifige, Haute Garonne, ITaiiles 
Pyrenees, VVier?, and Tarn et Garottiic. It has an absi/o 
court, a cliunbcr of eonimcrce, a tribunal of commerce, 
a tribunal oc premiere instance, or suburdinale court 
of justice^ a mint, and several fiscal government 
offices. There arc a royal cannon foundry, an arsenal, 
and an ai tilleiy school. 

The archhiBliopiic of Toulouse originated as a bi- 
shopric in th'* third century: St. Saturn inns, the liist 
bishop, is said to Imvc suflered roartyrdoin, a.o. 25(1 : 
it did not attain to its rnetiopolitan rank till (he {oiir- 
teentli cciilury. It is now united with the arclihishop- 
rie of Narbuuno, to which its bishops were anciently 
suffragans ; the style of the prelate is Archbishop of 
Toulouse and Navbour.e. The diocese includes the 
department of Haute Garonne, and- the archbishop's 
sunragans are the bishops of Montauban, Parniers, and 
Careassune. 

Toulouse is dlstinguiBlied by the attention of tbe 
townsmen to literature. It possesses a number of esta- 
blihlmicnls for public instruction : its schools include 
two thousand Fiudents, and there are several learned 
societies wjiich distribute prizes. The most eminent 
of these is the Acadf'mie dcs Jeux Floraux, which dis- 
tributes prizes for the beat poems : the prizes, which 
are golden flowers, are open to the competition uf all 
France. This society originated in tho middle ages, 
probably ill or before the thirteenth century, certainly 
not later than the fourteenth, and appears to have been 
an association of troiivdres, or troubadours. Tho 

y oetical contests held by the society, and known as the 
eux Floraux, are thought to have been revived from 
the neglect into which they had fallen, by C]6ineiiec 
Isaurc, a young lady of family, who devoted her pro- 
perty to form a perpetual endowment Jor inese 
games,” or annual poetical contests, whicTi are still 
kept up. There is an antient statue of Cl^mence in 
tho Galerie des lllustres, but the epoch at which she 
lived is not ascertained. There are an academy of 
inscriptions, sciences, and belles-lettres ; an academy 
of painting, wculptnrc, and architecture ; a royal col- 
lege or high school, a seminary for the priesthood, a 
secondary school of medicine and surgery, a school of 
arls and trades, a draaving-scbool ; a royal riding, 
music, and singing school ; courses ot instruction in 
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^oometry and practical mocliaiiics ; on^cxpcrimonial 
philottupny. dicinidtiy, and inidwifcryt al the IT&tel 
Dicu ; and aucicticB of nudicrnc, of the fine arts, and 
of af^uculturc. There arc two public libraries, one of 
30, 000. the other of 24.000 volviincs: one of these 
(attached to the college) lias the prayer-book (lea 
IlcUrea) of Charlemagne, wriften in guldci^otterB on 
vclhini, given by that prince to the abbey of St. Scrnin. 
A.D. 778. There are {or were lately) eleven priniing- 
ofliccs, twenty-three booksellers’ shops : twOapoiitical 
journals, and nine devoted to literaturc'knd the sciences, 
arc published. There are a botanic garden, a depart- 
mental nursery, and an obscrvat 0 i 7 , where courses of 
instruction on astronomy aic given. 

There am a society of maternal charily, a Protestant 
Bible Society, and a society for granting loans on se- 
curity without intcre^f; two hospitals, an orphan 
aRyluni, and six niaisons de sccours, or houses fur the 
relief of the destUute. * 

I'he arnmdissenicnt of Touloiuc has an area of CI2 
square miles, and comprehends 136 communes; the 
iiupiilation, in 18.11, was 139,627; in 1838, 1.19,084. 
The arroiidisseiiicnt is divided into twelve cautuns or 
districts, each under a justice of the pea<;c. 

lJSr.S OF ITIE POPLAR-TUiiE. 

Tiihrk is per hap no liftc belter distir.icuishcd from 
otlieis, even by those w'ho possess but littie knowledge 
on tbe subject, than the poplar. It^^ ^re:^ height us 
roinpared with its diameter singles it ouwfnmi most 
cillier trees, and has a very curious cfi. cl M (he gioup- 
iiig of a laudsca))e. i ® 

Tins tree is a native of Europe, of North Ammlca 
and of some parts of Asia and North Africa. It is ot 
rjuud growth, and i« everywhere remaikablc fur a 
d(*gree of tremulous motion in the leaves when agi- 
tated by the least bieath of w ind ; this arises fnnn tlx* 
gieat length of the petioles, in proportion to the size 
and weight of the leaves to which they are .iitadieil. 
Tliere are different varieties of the poidar, iw'o or three 
of ulneb we may iiolico in succession, in icfereucc to 
their useful i;uiiluies. 

The IJ'hite Piqihir forms a free fiAm (ighly lo one 
bundled feet in height, generally with a cie.ir tiunk to 
a eoiisiderable height, and a spreading hcack tliinlv 
eloibed with foliage. Many facts have been lecorded 
illustilitive of its rapid growth. Evelyn mentions one 
of ihes'O trees at Sion, “ which, being lo|qied ni 
February, 1C.31, did, by the end ofOciuber, 18.32, pro- 
duce inane hes as big as a man's wiist, and seventeen 
ieet in height.” Branches of the while ^potdar, nine 
ieot lung, planted on the banks of a stream some yards 
from tbe current, have been known in twelve years to 
produce trunks ton inches in diameter. It has been 
stated that one of these ti era, planted in a field, and 
surrounded hv a fence at twenty-five feet distance from 
it on (j^’ory side, formed by its suekcis in twenty years 
a circular clump of wood fifty feet in diameter ; and 
consequently lhat thirty or forty trees would cover an 
acre with a thick wood iu the same space of time. 

The white poplar, or, as it is souietiincs called, the 
Ahele, was known to the Romaiw. As a road-side tree 
it has be^rsmuch planted in inodcri times in IfoUai|d, 
Fhindors, France, and Germany. • In the forests of 
France it is in some ])laees so abundant as to form the 
pievailing tree over extensive tracts of country; and 
il furnishes fuel for the adjoining towns, more especi- 
al ly for bakers’ ovens, those of Paris being almost en- 
tirely heated by tbe wood of this tree, wiiich is then 
e.illed blaiie (white wood). 

As a iimber-trco tbe white (loplar does not held a 
proimnont ra^k. The wood as voiy while, and is used 
III Fiance and Germany fur a variety ol minor pur- 


poseR, particularly where., lightness of weight or of 
colour is desirable, or wli^re an arUticial (^uluur is to 
be gij(cn to it by Btaining..> It makes excellent pack- 
ing cases, because nails may be driven into it wiltiout 
its splitting. It is used by the turner and ihc cabiuet- 
roakcr, and a great many toys and small articles are 
made of it. The boards and rollers around which 
pieces of silk aic wrapped in niorchaiits*’ waiehousca 
and in shops are ifiade of this wood, which is peculiai ly 
suitable for this purpose from Us lightness, lessening 
the expense of carnage. The principal use of the 
white poplar wood in Britain is fur flooring-boards; 
but for this pur)>ose it requires to be seasoned two or 
three years before using. When felled at the point of 
matin ity (at the age of about forty or fifty years, if 
growing on the banks of a river ; or sixty or seventy 
years, if growing in a dry oLtpalion) tbe wood is good 
fur must kinds of building purposes, espeeialiy on 
fanns, where it is very suitable for the large folding 
doors for barns, as it is light and does not warp. j£ is 
also us|d as a silbstituto for tiie wood of tltc linic-tree 
by iniisical-instrument makers. In Scotland it is 
sonictlmes tiscd in mill-woik, ^and by the cabinel- 
niaker and turner ; and it is frequently used by the 
cooper for making wooden dishes and casks. In 
Sweden the leaves arc dkten by cattle, and me con- 
siileied wholesome. 

The BUtckP( 4 tlar is a vciy large tree, with an ample 
licad, composed of numerous blanches and tcriiiiiial 
hlioot'^. The baik is abh-coluured, and In'eomes rough 
and deeply furrowed by age. This tiee is found nearly 
ill the Paine coiintiics us the white poplar, but it is 
rather less common in tlio colder parts of Europe. Iu 
a iiAtural state the leaves and young shuu.s arc eaten 
by rattle. 

The tiinb<’r of the black poplar is applied to most of 
th<* puqioses eonueclcd with :be use of wdiite poplar.. 
Iis«muat general 'ii«* mi the Continent is for packing- 
^•ase-, moic e&pecialJy for the Iranspoit of bottled 
W'ini* 2 ^. Tlie wood is yellow, soft, and, liciiig more 
flbiiius than that of any other species of it splits 

very leadily. It is a good deal onqdoyed by joiners 
and cahinul-inakers, ;u being soft and easy lo woik. 
Thf* wuod never splinters, and was said by Evelyn lo 
be •* incoinpardblc for all sorts of white w oodeii vessels, 
as tiay>, bowls, and other turner’s ware.” It is used 
for making clogs, and for the soles as well as heels of 
wooden shoes. It is employed’ by the cartwrighC; and 
it was lankcd by Vitniviiia vuong bnilding-LiinlKir. 
When planted thickly, and cut down fur rofteis, poles, 
and rails, few trees iiiaUe acpiickcr relunio Iu Hussia 
tlio bark is employed in the preparation of inoiocco 
leather ; and when it is piilvcri/cd it is eaten by sheep ; 
in England it is used, like oak-bark, for tanning 
leather. The baikof the old tiunk, being very thick, 
light, and corky, is employed Jby fisherinesi tosuppoit 
tiieir iieU, and is soiiieUmcs used as cork for bottles. 

'JQie buds, macerated in boiling water, and aftcr- 
*waids bruised in a mortar and pressed, yield a fat 
substance which hiirus like wax and exhales a fine 
odour. The balsamic with which the buds are 
covered forms the basis of an ointment which was 
much prized in former limes. The young shoots, 
especially' w'hen thft plants are kept low', may be used 
as a substitute fur the willow in basket-making. 
When the tree is pollarded and lopiicd every three or 
four years, it produces a great quantity of fuel, which , 
can be used green. The shoots with the leases ou aie 
foi'Tiicd into brooms. TKc cottony substance or flock 
wdiich surrounds the seeds has been used in Germany 
and France as wadding; and it 'has also been manu- 
factured into clotb, hats, and paper ; Imt the expo'i^e 
of collecting: il, and the want of length an l elasticity 
in the fibre, occasioned the mauufucture do be given 
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In KainUclinlka and in Norway the inhabitants 
RTe Bometimea under the netHsasity of drying the inner 
Inurk and grinding it, in ifrdhr to mix it with their 
lHatmeal. llie flowers of this tree are said to hecinucli 
after by bees. 

‘ The Lambanfy poplar is Uie tall slender variety whidi 
Ibrnna the moat distinctive instance of the species. It 
geows extejnsively in Lombardy, whence it derived its 
tkame ; and has become a favourite t|irougbout Europe 
for the fine efibet which it produces in the grouping 
of an ornamental plantation. Mr. Loudon (whose in- 
defatigable and valuable labours have been recently 
terminated by deathl gives nuhiermis cuts to illustrate 
the effect of the Lombardy poplar upon laudauape 
scenery. 

The wood of this tree is inferior to that of' the black 
poplar, but is still serviceable for many purposes, 
vfhen Arthur Young, tbd agriculturist, travelled in 
Italy, he found that the Lombardy poplar grew to 
the height of forty feet in eight years, and that in 
twelve years it was fit to be cut down {or building pur- 
poses. Kafcc'rs, small ‘beams, boards &e., brushed 
over witli coal-tar andihrick-dust laid on ho^»'have stood 
sixteen years without tho least decay. }n twenty 
years the tree produces a trunk two feet in diameter. 
All the vessels in which gyaprs were carried home 
from the vineyards were forutorly made of Lornbatdy 
poplar planks about two inches thick ; but they arc 
now formed of the wood of the black poplar. I'liese 
kind of vessels last thirty or forty years ; and in con- 
sequence of the lightness of the wood, Uicy are easily 
manageable, however large they may be : one of them 
is gcneially placed on a four-wheeled carl, and holds 
fifteen cwt. of grapes. • W 

Mr. Murray inetitiona a curious phenomenon con- 
nected with the Loinbai dy poplar, which is probably 
attributable to jls great height :— ** 1 had frwiuetitly 
^observed, in avenues of trees. thaS^lbe entire su|ace 
engrossed by their shady foliage was coiiipl^ely 
saturated with moisture j and, that during the pre- 
valence of a fug^ when the' ground heiiealli was 
completely parched, the wet which fell from tlieir 
branches more roscmhlcd a gentle shower than any- 
thing else; and in investigating tho pheiioineimn, 
whiim I am disclosed to consider entirely electrical, I 
think the elm cxhibiln this feature more retnaikahly 
than any other tree of the forest. 1 never, however, 
was lyorc astonisbod than 1 was in the month of Sep- 
tember, 1828, on witnessing a very striking example 
of this description. I flad taken an early walk on the 
road leading from Staft'ord to Lichfield ; a dense fog 
prevailed, but the road was dry and dusty, while it was 
quite otherwise with a line ofafcwLommirdy poplars; 
for from them, it rained so plentifully, and so fast, that 
any one of them might have bocxi used as an admirable 
shower-bath ; and the constaut stream of water supplied 
by the aggregate wotUd (properly directed) iiavc 
sufficed to turn an ordinary mill.” This was probably 
occasioned by a cloud of vapour, driven towards^tbe; 
trees, being condensed by contiffit with tlmir foliage. 

There are several varietfes of Hie |)otdar in Aihorica. 
One of these, called by the somewhat fdreultous name 
of the Vatious-Hhaped^lcasMid a native 

of North America, producing, a qhft'li^.y^lowish 
wood, applied to some few piirpoaes in tne dlrfe. An- 
other, called tlm Balsam iMjpfee’, yields a balaatu. from 
which its name is derived. Ttiis balsam is pfecured 
»from the buds, afifr ^used'lbrfeeriiy ' to b.e sent firom 
Canada and other Mfe bf North ^nvpfica in shells, 
under the name of ^ ba^ifee feoot;** having been col- 
lected from the trees in tq^ing, when, hi consequenae 
of the heat, it is dissolved, aad^ootfagife into drops on 
the points of the buds. It iS olt a smooth and even 
texture, and is soluble in spirits cf Whie. In Siberia 


a medicated wiue is prepared from the buds, which 
is diuretic, aifd consider^ serviceable in the scurvy. 
Pallas states that the erouse and other birds of that 
family that feed on the buds of this poplar during 
winter have their flesh imbued with a grateful balsamic 
flavour* 

Onebf^emokreiWkablemieiiesistbe TretMmg 
IRite commonly kikown as the Aapen. The 
tmllmifiiff ta which its leaves are subjected wlien the 
slightest breath of wind blows is owing to* the manner 
ifi whieV they are connected to the stalks. The allu- 
aoiui to this tree in our pobts and novelists ai^ so nu- 
itferqus, that many will 'libcur to the minds of most 
readers ; but we snail here only mention a few of the 
uses of the tree. 

In the natural slate the bark forms tho. principal 
food of beavers, in those Oounlries where ilm animal 
abounds ; and deer, goats, aifl other quadrupeds arc 
fender of tho spray and buds of tiiis than of any oilier 
tree. The young shoots and feaveC produced in the 
form of suckers tismf the roots, arc greedily eaten by 
cattle and shecqi* The woqd is uhiie and tender, and 
» employed by turners : by coopers, for berring-casks, 
tnilk-pails, ; by scmlptors and engravers ; by join- 
era and cabincl-iiiakers ; gnd the inakcta of \arions 
minor articles, such as clogs, butchers’ trays, pack- 
saddles, Ssc. In France, sabots arc lua^ln of the wood, 
and also the bai's and pins .uhich servo to retain m* 
bottoms of casks; undcr-piiinings for fiooiing, la 1ih, 
rounds of ladders, and w'oodeii vessels of difirixMiL 
kinds. T1^ leaves arc employed in France, Germany, 
and Sweden as fond for cattle, sheep, and goats, either 
in a green dyed slate ; and thc^y axe cut cvcty tmt 
years for that pLir)X)se. fluring summer. Tlic ]>o\\ dered 
bark, given in doses of Inilf a pound each, is useiuJ for 
some of the diseases of Horses. In Kiissia the bark is 
used in domeslie medicine for scorbutic cases. In 
Uie Highlands of Si'otland the bark of tlx* young tices 
IB bOiTierimoB made into torches. As fuel, tlu^Avood is 
of inferior mialily ; but on account of its giving out 
its beat with* great rapidity, it is deemed fitted for 
heating oveUs and close stoves. 


dfemory ^ woi living in a toiffU where I knew eoiuc 

few UfB were kept, and 1 chauct'd to Imvc some coane r.iiiiil>, 
fetm winch the iMSiey hud clruined ; an, iiiateoil of beiii^ Rivedy, 
and ■qiipeaing mil all 1 could i^et, 1 determined to givc«a food 
all roainl to lOch bef*ti ns chose to accept tny invitation to dinner. 
This invitation 1 gave by openiiiff the window, and setting the 
liottey on the sill. In about half an hour some Ibraixers found it 
out ; they helped themselves, and carried liark the good news 
141 llie sisters ^11 tlie hive. In fee course of the morning niy 
mom literally iwarmed with bees, and 1 need not tell you, us 
they are grateful creatures, that they did not meddle with me, 
but as 1 sat at my books, reiiaid me fur my treat with tlieir 
'swiHd music. In Uie afternoon tliey wove soiisGed, at least fur 
the day, ami ilroppoil oJHf, on^by <nie, without Gommtttiiig any 
excess. There is nothing strange In alt this, but now coqies tlie 
wonderful part of the story : I, myself, gut up next moi'niiig, 
Bosto time before bees am usually stirring, atld, as I went to my 
whidow (it was In Septemiier) to sec the Hist rays of the sun in 
the enstgfti sky, 1 was much surprised, aUd ndt a Hide delighted, 
to see a number of bees, who had rememliered and beau gmieftil 
fer tlieir dinner the day beliire, waiting Ihr use to let them in to 
a liniiUt bieokfeit. Aft mm of the honey mu ktlg goa cannot 
dxmbt but that. I copiplted with their wish^ iRliiOb.wsi clear 
enough lt» me, though fiiey bad oo tongud to 4Htpreii it. 1 
opened the wiudow ; the room was soon dlltd; ih^eleareil the 
combs of honey, and then irciit orderly w^ay. , They haunted 
my Windows for seveial momiugi after, though I had uo more 
honey to giVe them. Tiiis is, 1 think, a pretty strong instance of 
memory in bees^CbMen’s Btt^Aook. 
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THE FINE ARTS AMONG THE ANGLO^ 
SAXONS. 

Although the examples are not ve^ numerous, we 
have proof that the taste cultivated in the cloisters of 
the Anxlo-Saxons was occasionally capable of efforts 
which would not have been unworthy of Uiat period 
and that country to which we assign the revival of the 
arts. We are too much accustomed to think that 
there was no wrt in Europe, and very Uttio karningi 
during what we are pleased to calf the dark ages. 
But in the centuries so designated there were, in our 
own oouniry. divines. hiitoriaii%'|NHit% whose acquire* 
ments might be an ohieet of hoeeimhle rivalry to 
many of those who are aecustomed le sneer at their 
scientific ignorance and their devotianal eredulity. At 
the Ume when Italian art was in the most deoss^ 
condition, there was a monk in EngHand (epd there 
may have been many more such whose Mbours have 
libnshed) who, in all the higher qualctiea.of design, 
might have rivalled the great painters who are held, 
mvee centurie^later, to Imve llben almoat the creatora 
of modern art. In the mostsucceiafiil labours of ^e 
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Anglo-Saxon cloister there wts probably little worldly 
fame ; of rivalry there was less. The artist, in the 
brief intervals of his studies and bis devotions, laboured 
at some work for several years, which was to him a 
glory and a consolation. He was worthily employed, 
and happily, because his pehcil embodied the images 
whicll were ever present to bis contemplation. Ho 
did not labour for wenth amidst struggling competi- 
tors. Dante says of the first great Italian artists— 

** Cimabus thouglit 

To lord it ovi^ psintiiig't field; now 
The cry is GmUo'S. and his name eoli}M*d. 

Thus ha^ pat Guido firom the other match'd 
Tba Mipr'd prim s and he, perhaps, is bo^ 

Who shall dnve Mun from their nest The noise 
Of worldly thmc is Imt a blast of wind. 

That blows ftom diverse pointy and dfifis its name, 
fihiftlDf tbs point it blows froas." 

Them is an Anglo-Saxon coUefifion of drawings in 
existenoe, undoubtedly produced is the tenth century, 
whose exoelleneo is such that the artist might have 
pretended “to lord it over painting’s fibld*’ even 
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amongBt the Cimabuee and Giottos. His name » 
supposed to have been CfAMfemann ; but even that is 
doubtful. To him, whoaver he a-as, might r>ow be 
addressed the subsequent lines of Dante — 

" Shalt thou more 

Live ill the mouthf of mankind, H litjr flnh 

Part iliriveiril from thee, fluui if thou hadit died 

Before the coral and tho pap w<re left : 

Or e'er some thousand years have pest P* 

But be has vindicated Ibe genial tlalms of his country- 
men to take their rank, in times whicdi men falsely cw) 
barbarous, amidst those who have worthily eletaled 
the groBse% conceptions of mankind into ih^ idoid, 
showing that art had a wider and a purer spliete than 
the mere imitation of natural objects. The Benedict 
tional of St. Ethelwold; Kn illuminated manuscript of 
the tenth century, in the library of the Duke of Devon -4 
shire, is the work to which we allude. It is fully 
described by Mr. Gage, in the twerty-lburth volume 
of the * Archseolocia and the Antiquarian Society, 
greatly to tlieir honour, caused to be beautifullv en- 
graved in tlieir 'Transactions’ thirty plates or the 
miniatures with which this remarkable work is 
adorned. This manoscripit was the ancient Benedic- 
lional of the See of Winchester ; and it is stated at the 
commencement of the work, that " A prelate whom 
the Lord had caused to he head of the Church of 
Winchester, the great JEthelwold. commanded a 
certain monk subject to him to write the present book : 
he ordered also to be made in it many arches elegantly 
decorated and filled up with various ornamen^ 
pictures, expressed in difers beautiful colours Hd 
gold.’* At the end of this introduction, or dedication, 
the writer subscribes his name Godemsnn. This 
monk of St. Swithin’s subsequently became Aibhot of 
Thorney. Mr. Gage says, " Althdngh it is likely that 
this superb volume, filled with beautiful miniatures, 
and ornaments of the richest design, was finished 
before Godemann had the government of the Ahbey'of 
Thorney, we are sure of one t|hing, that it was executed 
in this country between the years 063, when Ethel- 
wold received the episcopal mitre, and 984, when he 

died That Godemann was the illuminator of 

the manuscript, as well aS the writer of it, I see no 
reason to doubt. Illumination was part of tlie art of 
calligraphy; and, generally speaking, the miniature 
painting and the writing in tlie early manuscript are 
to he presumed the*^ work of the same hand.’* To 
furnish a general idea, though certainly an insufficient 
one, of tlib remarkable merit of the miniatures of this 
book, we present a copy of the fifth plate, as en- 
graved in the * Archsofogia.’ It is the second of two 
miniatures entitled. * Chorus Virgiimm.* It is fortu^ 
natcly unnecessary that we should attempt ourselves 
any critical remarics on the rare merits of this early 
work of Anglo-Saxon At; for in the paper in the 
** ArchsEKilogia’ is inserted a communication frfikn the 
late Mr. Ottley, whose fkmilldl aeqoaintance with the 
works of the early masters, both in painting and en- 
graving, and the general correctnap 6i his jutemenf, 
have established mr him a high iwufafipn. We ex- 
tract from bis letter a paiaage iffanA j^lnis out not 
only the beauti«b hut defects this and of 
Anglo-Saxon ‘in. in gencMl ; and furtlM notices the 
superiority of tlte beet>rw 9 uctiona ef this our early 
school, both in coksujr and dnkwing to the works m 
its European 

''In tbethirtceiWiNfsd^ the 

art of painting and sculpture in Italy received <new 
life at the bands of Niccola Wiffkpb, Gfunts, Cimahue, 
and Giotto ; from which time they steadily progressed, 
till the happy era of GiuUus II. atiALeOf'X. But, for 
soma cenliiries preceding the thirteenth, 1 have some- 


times scan r jSBon to conjecture, that the arts were in a 
more flourishing state in various countries distant from 
Italy than there ; to say nothing of Greece, from which, 
it is probable, the inhabitants of those countries, like 
the itahans themselves,' directly or indirectly, and per- 
haps at distant periods, original^ derived instruction 
in thM matters. That the art of miniature .painting, 
especially, was better known and more successfulTy 
fttactised in France in the thirteenth* century, and 
probably long before, than in Italy, lias always ap- 
petred to me clear, from the well known passage in the 
eleventh canto of Dante’s ' Purgatorio,’ ifliere the 
poet thus addresses Oderigo d’ Aguhbio, a miniature 
painter, said to have been the friend of Ciiuabue : — 

'O diiti liu, ncRi w* to Oderiii, 

V onor d'Agubhio, e T onor di qiieir arte 

Che allamiiiar 4 ebiamata a Poriai Y 

(' Alt thou net Oderigi t art not thou 

Agobhio'a gloiy, glory of Uiat art • 

Which tlicy 6f Fbru call the limner's skill Y’j 

"Bat to return to St. Sthelwold’s manuscript. The 
next thing I would mentionos the justness of tiip gc- 
ne^l propOi'tions of the figures, especially those larger 
standing figures of Conmsor^ female Saints, and 
Apostles, which occupy the first seven pages of the 
book. Tlie two jgrou^ entitled Cliot us V irginum, are 
particularly sdinirahle in this respect, as well as for the 
esvy graoefiilbeBS of the attitudes of some of them, and 
the cast tf the draperies ; so that, had the faces more 
beauty and variety of expression, and were the hands 
less like {.jie another in their positions, and better 
drawn, little vtould remain to he desired. This defi- 
cient of beauty in the heads, amounting, I fear 1 must 
admit, to positive ugUaess, appears to have been in a 
great measure occasioned by the difficulty which the 
artist encountered in liis attempts to finish them with 
body-colours; as may he seen by comparing those 
heads with those drawn only in outline in th& last mi- 
niature in the hook ; if, indeed, the colouring wus not 
in great part performed by a different fierson from 
him who drew the outlines ; and, 1 would add, that the 
fault is more apparent, throughout the volume, in the 
large than in the smaller figures. Indeed, the lifile 
angels, holding scrolls, or sacred volumes, especially 
the two last, have so much gracefulness and animation, 
are so beautifully draped, and so well adapted in their 
attitudes to the spaces they occupy, that I hardly know 
how to praise them sufficiently. 

" Wherever the naked parts of the figure are shown, 
there we have most evidence of the incompetence of 
the artisW; and consequently the figures of the 
Apostles, whose feet and ankles appear uncovered, are 
less agreeable than those of the above female Saint. 
But, AS you are aware, this unskilfulness in the art of 
drawing the naked parts of the human figure is not the 
fkult of the painter, hut of the period ; and indeed, it 
wee not until three centuries after the date of this 
manuscript that any notable advancement was made 
in this difficult part of the art. 

" The draperies of thefiguresthroughont the volume, 
wiHi scaree any exeepUon, ’ are Well cast ; though the 
, smaUcYTolds are often too strongly marked in propor- 
kton to the larger onesf Which, with the want of any 
' decided maases ef lijght and shadow distiivguisfaing 
those lideii^ objects which are turned towards the 
UAt from* such is Are not so, prevents their producing 
the agreeable efihdt which they otherwise would do : 
hut u;ain, is more the fault of the time than of the 

The oohmrlng throughout these Illuminations 

rich, without being gfcudy. It is possible that in the 
tenfii century some of the gay colours, in the use of 
which the ministuxe |iainterB of mor*? modern times 
indulged so freely, were but little known. If I am 
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mrong in this Bupposition, wo roust accord to the illu- 
minator of this luaiiUBcript the prai&o of having; pos- 
Bcssed a more chastened taste than many ox suc- 
cesBoru” 

It would be absurd to pretend that the work attri- 
buted to Goderoann is an average specimen of Anglo- 
Saxon art. The illuminations, for example, are very 
superior to those of the sacred poem known as Cssif- 
mon's Metrioal Paraphrase of Scripture History, pre- 
served in the Bodleian Library at Oxtod. In tfiese 
the, human figure is badly drawn ; and tncre is perhaps 
more of invention in the initi^ letters than in the 
larger compositionB, 


LOCOMOTION OF ANIMALS.— No. V. 

It was stated in the last number that in walking the 
leg swings by the force of gravity, like the iiendulum 
uf a clock, and thg^J no muscular effort is required for* 
* that purpose. Now many perBoi]| may naturally ask 
how lias this been discovered, or in Vhat manner can 
it bo proved, and what are the results of this principle 
in the locomotion of the human race ? These are the 
))oint8 which we propose at once to examine. An at- 
teiiiive observer of ^rsons in tlie act of walkint^ may 
easily detect that the time of each step is constant in the 
same person when moving at the same rate ; and he 
will see how very quickly the steps of children are 
taken, when compared with those of grown persons. 
A child and a man never take their steps in^tne i^e 
lime when they arc walking at their natural^iaceB. 

These circumstances have recently attra||M the at- 
tention of Messrs. W. and E. Weber, miie of them a 
celebraled anatomist, and the other a distinguished 
luitural philosopher. • 

In order to ascertain whether in walk in (( the legs 
of human beings are moved by means of their muscles, 
or by any other extraneous force, they made the fol-* 
lowing Experiments on dead bodies: — In the first ex- 
periment the lower extramity of a person, removed 
at the hip-joint, was suspended by a short string, so 
that it might move as if it were in its natural position. 
Ad impulse having been given, they^ound that the 
limb oscillated backwards and forwards neai’ly in the 
same time aa that of a living person of the same 
length, when walking at the top of his speeA In 
the second experiment, they cut through all the 
muBcles of the thigh, and left the thigh-bone ad- 
hering to the hip-joint. In this case the leg oscillated 
rather more frequently tlian in the preceding one. In 
a third experiment, they caused ine leg to oscillate 
without cutting its muscles, and they them compared 
the durations of the movements in the above-mentioned 
eases with the motions of legs of equal length in living 
persons. By these means they found that the legs of 
the latter performed their movements in very nearly 
the same time as those of the dead, not differing from 
each other more tlpm from one to two hundredths 
of a aecond in each oscillation. Having thus found 
that death did not sensibly alter the time of the movc- 
inehts of the legs, tiiey concluded Uiat the muscles did 
not affect them during life. In following out tlie^ 
rcBearchos, Messrs. Weber found that the dufation of 
the moveiniint of the legs defended on their lengths^ 
and thalsthe longest leg required thoi greatest time in 
its pendulous movement ; also that tm times of their 
oscillations varied as the square roots of their lengths, 
precisely like the jpendulum of a clock. We wve 
also found by experiment that the length of each step is 
proportionate to the length of the legs. In the quickest 
walking the length of each step is rather more, and 
in moderate walking rather leas, than the length of the 
extended leg^ pleasured fhimotlio hip-joint to the 
ground. 


It must, however, he bolfoe in mind that since the 
lengtirof a step incrediegas the length of the leg, 
whiisUlhe duration of the step only increases as the 
iquare root of that length, the time occupied by tall per- 
sons in taking a step is not so great in proportion as that 
occupied by shorter peiaons ; otherwiae a child would 
be able to walk as fast as the tallest man. For iustance, 
let us suppose th^ lengths oT the legs of a man and 
cliild to be rcsp^tively three and two feet ; the lengths 
of these steps will be as three to two, but the durations 
of the steps will be as the square root of three to the 
square root of two, or hs 3 to 2-45 nearly ; that is, 
the child will take a much longer time than the man 
fm- a step in proportion to the lengths of their steps. 
It ap^rs from this that the respective rates of walk- 
ing of the man and child, which arc proportional to 
their lengths of step divtd<0f by their times, will he 
very nearly as five to four, so that the roan will walk 
five miles whilst the child walks four. These results 
are true in all cams of ordinary quick walking, but this 
may beb varied by calling into action extraordinary 
muscular power, which, however^aa we have already 
stated, can be sustained only for a very short period. 

When wc imeak of the length of a pendulum, such as 
that of a clock, it must not be understood to ineiiti the 
whole length of the body of which it is composed, but 
the distance from its axis of motion to its centre of os- 
cillation. 

By the term centre of oecillelim we are to understand 
a point in the vibrating body, in which, if the whole 
mam were concentrated, and attached to the same axis 
of motion, it would vibrate in the same time as the 
body actually does in its natural state. The lengths of 
pendulums may be found experimentally by counting 
tbc number of oscillations wliich they make in a given 
time ; fo|; it is found that the lengths of t^‘o pendulums 
are respectively in jihe inverse ratio of the squares of the 
nunflier of oscillatfons made by them in the same time. 
If a pendulum be composed of a prismatic rod of uni- 
form density, susiieuded by one end, its centre of os- 
cillation will be two-thirds of its length from its axis of 
motion. * 

Jn the human leg the centre of oscillation is found 
experimentally by counting tbc number of the oscilla- 
tions which it makes in a given time when suffered to 
swing freely. It is thus found to be nearly at the 
same distance from the hip-joint, which is its ai^is of 
motion, as if it wei c a prismatic rod, that is, nearly 
two-thirds of its length iiicasurefi from the hin>joint to 
the sole of the foot ; or, more accurately, as the length 
of the leg so measured multiplied by 0*5^, tUb product 
of which is rather Icbs than two-Uiirds the whole 
length. 

As a consequence of the similarity of the motion of 
tho leg in walking to the swinging of a pendulum, and 
of its depending on the same cause, namely, the force 
of gravity, we may observe, that a man will find him- 
self able to walk at a sensibly quicker rate in high 
northern latitudes tbaif at or near the equator. It is 
well known that a pendulum of given length makes a 
mater number of oscillations the further it is carried 
from the equator, for that number varies as the square- 
root of the force of ffavity which continually increases 
from the equator to the pole; and, since we liavc seen 
that there is little if any muscular exertion in the act 
of walking, so fiir at Imt as relates to the backward 
and forwm motion of the legs, wemay fairly con- 
clude that gravity win produce the same effitet on 
them os on any other oscillating body uinilarly cir- 
cumtanced. 

Thua wc perceive how dependent our movements 
are on the quantity of force exerted by gravity on the 
body, and how admirably the human organa are con- 
stituted to act in accordance with tho physical state of 
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the earlh ; and we idiall be^me more sensible of this 
hat when we reflect that irthe earth’s force of gravity 
M the body had been dou*ble, a tnan would Soircely 
he able (as now constituted) to support his own 
freight, and the legs would be only able to force the 
trhnk forwards^ very slowly, whilst the swihging leg 
would move through its arc of oscillation in a much 
less period of time than it now doe^ and arrive at its 
destination to receive the trunk long before the standing 
leg would propel the latter to its destined position. On 
the surface of the sun, the .force of gravity being 
more than twenty-eeveh times greater than on that of 
the earth, a man, says Sir J. Herschel, would he 
crushed by the weight of his Own head ; Sj^n, pn thO 
planet Jupiter; the atrongeat man cOuln smoeie 
support his own weight. .On the anrikee of Mara bn 
the contrary, the powir of the muiclea would be 
three times, on the Moon six titnea and on the smaller 
planets twenty times greater than on the Earth ; cOn** 
Bcquently on one of the latter; a mMi would be able 
to spring twenty yards high, and sustain nergreatef 
shocK by his fall than he does oh the earth by le^* 
ng a yard. Tliese facts serve to illustrate the WbhdStful 
manner in which the muscular powCr Of mkn Is adapted 
to his movements on the earth’s suiface, and to 
counteract the force of gravity. Having no# shown 
in what manner the time of a step and ita leli^h sre 
regulated in walking, we will proceed to investi|(ate 
tlic positions of the tWo legs during the period Of a 
step. Let us suppose that a person is in the position 
of figure I, in which it will be observed that the head of 



I. 

the thigh-bone at « IB vertically over the foot of tb^same 
leg 6, and that the hinder leg b extended to ita utmost 
length immediately before it b lifted from the ground. 
Now in this posiuon the whole weight of the body is 
supported by the forward leg, because ' the centre of 
gravity of the whole body, whh^ Uea nearb in the 
line joining a with the head of dke ether thmh*bone, 
is thrown a little en dle .fH4e of the leg a so t|At 
the vertical line through the oeptre of gravity may Isll 
withih the base qfau]moftvUm sole of the fboh Inthis 
figure he b the length of a alifi^ step, and since the 
B^utres of a 5 and be itn equal to the square of o 0 | we 
find that the sumof the equates of the elevation of the 
centre of gravity ef the bpdy. above the horisontal 
flilane, and of the length of the siepi b equal to the 
square of the length of the ejctendei^ it b right 
to mentmn that, atriedy apeakingt, thia expresaion 
would be slightly modified by certain drcumstances, 


the conaiderfttion of which would lead to dctaila 
unauited to a popular treatise.* This position^ wherein 
the legs form with the ground a right-angbd triangle, 
recurs at the beginning of every atep. The walker 
being noW in the positioti prebaratory to making a 
stepi fianfMy, that in which the exttemitiea of the two 
legs form with the ground a rightHiilgled triangle, and 
tim right leg in advanee of the left, let us follow him 
through the stop, and mark its several ntages. The 
left leg Is first mbed from the ground, and the knee 
and ankb ioinb are befit, in order to shorten the leg 
and allow it to swing fireely in the air. It thdn swings 
forwards, and, passing die right legi is placed on the 
ground in a new position,* as far in advance of the 
abnding leg as it waa previously behind it : diiring 
thb penod tlie centre ofgravity advances in an alinoai 
horizontal line, and the supporting leg, which at the 
be^itining of the step was bent at the knee and ankle 
joints, is gradually extended ufttIL it is in a posirion 
preciOoly similar tp 4tn.t of die other leg at starting. 
It has Dfien alribdy mentioned that in this action the 
eiippbrilfigleg not ofily bears the whole weight of the 
body, but pusbes the fiehtre cl gravity upwards and 
forwards, inbonsequence of which the trunk is thrown 
in ailvaitce of the base Of support, and would fall 
downwards, but die ISit leg arriving iinmediatclv 
under the advanced position of the trunk, receives its 
weight ahd prevents its falling ; when the trunk is thus 
eSught by the forWatd leg, the latter slightly bends at 
the joints^ so that the shock caused by the foot with its 
burden rmhing the ground becomes almost inipiM' 
ceptible.t *>The left leg having now taken a position in 
advance of the Sight, and been placed in a state fit to 
support the whole of the trunk, the right leg is fice to 
move in a aimilar marfher ; and thus in walking the 
two legs interchange their offices alternately. If we 
examine the action of the supporting leg, we shall 
*lind that it exerts two forces, one of which pushes 
the centre of gravity upwards, and is exactly equal 
to and counteracted by the weight of the body; 
the other urges the centre forwards, and is equal to the 
sum of the resistances, such as that of the forward leg 
When placed oistbe ground, the air, the friction of the 
body, &c., which act in an opposite direction, and tend 
to drive the hodv back, so that the movement of the 
Centib of gravity is very nearly tiniforin, at least its 
mean motiofi may be considered as actually so. If 
may appear to some rather paradoxical that the force 
which drives the body forwards in a uniform motion 
should equal those wnich drive it backwards, yet the 
necessity of this becomes apparent when We reflect that 
if the fon^ employed at every atep to urge the body 
forwards were greater than that which impiraea its pro- 
l^ress, there would be in walkifig a constant accumula- 
tion of force in a forward direction, which would impel 
the trunk faster than the legi^ and the latter could not 
keep pace with the trunk without great muscular 
labour, which would 4oon produce exhaustion, and the 
walker would consequently be obliged to stop, or else 
would quickly foil to the ground on his face. Tins 
evil is prevented by the above-mvntioned mechanical 
Condition, namely, mat the fotcea which drive the centre 
of gravity of the bbdy forwards in walking, are equal 
^b mose which drive It mk. • 

m • 

* Tbsss who wish to irfnms this taijset thrther inay eeniulf 
Dff. Todd's 'Cyolopwdia of Anateny and PbyiiolQ^,’ Art. 
JforiMik 

t HoW groat aqd poinfiil ths shoek would be wore the joiuti 
not to beo^ may be iaaagiiiad by those who have in walking uii- 
intoutionally deicended a step whilit they foncied themselvee oc 
level ground ; in this c;ase thp leg ii plam on tlie ground in c 
rigid itaie, 01^ caiueea eeyete ihoekto the bOdy,inOrBeiperiallj 
to file l|>ina 1 tsolufiili. ' 
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(KlfM’k IS\rh.iiiKi 

THE STOCK exchange. 

[EntmirA fkaia * Londm.' No. OXLIV.] , 

TowarI»s» the clove of the IabI century the incremd 
scale of traiiBactioni in the Funds, arid the new loans 
which were continually being raised, induced the prin- 
cipal frequenters of the stock<^mArket to subscribe for 
the erection of a building for their Accommodation. 
Capel Court, on the east side of Bartholomew buie, 
once the residence of Sir William Capeh Lord Mayor 
in 1504, was fixed imii as a convetdent situaUon for 
the purpose. The first stone was laid on the 18th of 
May, 1801, and contains an inscription* which states, 
for the information of remote posterity, that the national 
debt was then upwards of five hundred millions. 
building, which is the present Stock Exchange, was 
opened m March, lS02. The entranee Ui£apel Court 
is nearly oppesite the door at the east end of the Bank, 
leading to the room in that building called the 
Rotunda. 

No one is allowed to transact businesa at the Stock 
Exchange nnlesa he ia a memben If a stranger un- 
luckiljMsandeiti into the place, he is quickly hustled 
out ihero ate about three hundred and fifty firms of 
Btdck-btokert in London, whose places of business are 
situated in the. streets, oourts, and alleya within fire 
niinutea* walk of the Rojal Eaudiange. To these we 
must add thirty ot fcwty hulliOD* iill, and disoohnt 
brokers. , All tJio loore resseotablo of these moneys 
dealem are memben of the mock jKxefaaage, and the 
total number of SkOfAhori ia at present about six faun- 
drod and fifty. The admission tskes fdace by ballot, 
and the oommittoo of the Stock Exchange^ which con- 
sists of twenty<^four memben, » cAocted in the same 
inanner. Beery new member of the House,’* as it is 
called, must be Introduced by three remctahle members, 
eaoli of whom enteninto aeeuriQr in 9JU* for two years. 
At the end oLtwo yean, wheu toe im^tsibility of the 
liarty is supposed to be foirly ascertained and known, 
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the liajiility of the sureties resHea^ but, as cacii 
member of the house is le-elected every year, if in the 
eoiftsp of the predbding twelvemonth there is anything 
discreditable in hto conduet, he is not re-elected. If a 
member becomes a defaulter, he ceases to be a member ; 
though, after inquiry, he may be re-admitted on paying 
a certain composition ; hut lie must bo re-adinitted, if 
at all, by vote of Uie committee. When a member 
becomes unable to pay his creditors, there arc certain 
official assignees woo receive all the money due to him 
and divide it amongst his creditors. No man can be 
re-admitted unless he pays Os. 8d. in the pound, from 
resources of his own, over and above what has been 
collected from bis debtors. Ae some of tlie practices 
of the Stock Exchange are contrary to law, and cannot 
be enforced in tlie courts, the members are only to be 
held to them by a sense of honour, and such restraints 
in the way of exposure and degradation as the govern- 
ing committee may be authorised to apply by the ge- 
neral body of members. Cases of dishonourable or 
disgraceful conduct are punished by expulsion. The 
names of defoultars are posted on the ** black board,** 
and^in the Unguage of the Stock Exchange, they are 
*tlien technically oalled ** lame ducks.** In short, the 
committee have the power of effectually destroying the 
credit of a member whose transactions are of a dis- 
iiotiourable nature. They investigate the conduct of 
members wbenevqr called upon by other parties, and 
give their award a&ohling to the evidence. 

The two leading classes of men who have dealings 
on the Stock Exchange are the jobbers and the 
brokers, though the busiaesa peculiar to each is not . 
unfrequently transidted by one person. Soate members 
desl for the most part in English stocks, others in 
fmeign, and many confine their attentioit principally to 
■Sms in mines, railways, canals, joinhutook hanks, and 
other public companies ; some call thetnselvc^s discount- 
brokers and nqpey*dealer8, and transact business to a 
large extent In commercial securities— ihid is, in bilU 
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• drawn by merdiants and /radeaincQ on mercantile 
transactionB. Bargains aic.n^de in the presence of 
' a ihiid party, and the tern/ arc simply entered in a 

E ket-book ; but they are checked next day, ana the 
tier’s clerk (their clerks are members also of the 
«e) pays or receives the money, and sees that the 
aecurities are correct. There are but three or four 
dealers in Exchequer Bills, and the greater number 
of these securities pass through tlleir hands. Tlie 
majority of the membdrs of the Stock Exchange em* 
ploy their capital in any way which offers the slightest 
chance of profit, and keep it in> convertible securities, 
BO that it can be changed from hand to hand almoat at 
a moment's notice. Tlie brokers are emplo[yed to exe- 
cute the orders of bankers, merchants, capitalistir and 
private individuals ; and the jobbers on 'Change are 
the parties with whom tjiey deal. When the broker 
appears in the market, he is surrounded by the jobbers. 
One of the cries” of the Stock Exchange is ** Borrow 
money ? borrow money a singular one to general ap* 
prehension ; but it must be unoentootf that the credit 
of the borrower must cither be ffrst-ratc or bis wcurity 
of the most satisfactoi^ nature ; and that it is not the 
principal who goes into this market, but his broker. 
** Have you money to lend to-day is a question asked 
with a nonchalance which would astonim the simple 
man who goes to a ** friend ” with such' a question In 
liis mouth. “Yes,*’ may be (bo reply, ** J wadt 
10,000/. or 20,000/.’* “ On what security r*— for (bat is 
the vital question ; and that point being settled, the 
transaction goes on smoothly and quickly enough. 
Another mode of doing business is to conceal theob^ct 
of the borrower or lender, wlm asks, ** What are £lx- 
rhequer ?” The answer may ne, “ Forty to forty-two.” 
'That is, the party addressed will buy 1000/. at 40a., and 
sell 1000/. at 42a. The jobbers cluster around the 
broker, who pcVliaps says, must have a }frice in 
dOOOZ/’ If it suits them they will say, ” Five withisc, 
five witli me, five with me,” making fifteen ; or they 
will say each, **Tpn with me and it is the broker a 
business to get tlipsc parties pledged to bny of him at 
40, or to sell to him at 42, they not knowing whether 
lie is a buyer or seller. The broker then declares bis 
purpose, saying, for example,.’* Gentlemen, I sell to 
you 20/000/: at 40 and the sum is then apportioned 
among them. If the money were wanted only for a 
month, and the Exchequer market remained the same 
during that lime, tlie buyer would have to give 42 in 
the market for what he cold at 40, being the difference 
between the buying and the selling price ; besides 
wrhich he wquld have to pay the broker 1#. per cent, 
commission on the sale, and Is. per cent, on the |iur- 
chase again on the bills, which would make altogether 
4s. per cent. If the object of the broker be to buy 
Gonsols, the jobber offers to. boy his 20,000/. at 96, or 
to sell liilni- tiiat amount at 06|, without being at all 
aware ^ich he is engaging liimself to do. The 
same person may not know on any particular day 
whether he will be a borrowor #r l^er. If he has 
sold stock and has not repurcjbasM, about one or two 
o’clock in the day he would be a ieiutac of money ; 
but if he has bought stockt neld, be 

would be a borrower. Immmiw »uip m lent on 
condition of being recalled at UioSluiH Aotioo of a 
few hours. Tfaicie loans are often far «o iitort 0 
period, that the uninitiated, who have ' no cMier 
pidea of borrowing than Aait'WUch the old proverb 
supplies, that » He who * goes o-borrowiog goes a- 
sorrowing,” would wonder that any mnn ^oiud borrow 
I0,00il/„M jW,00Q/. for a day. or at most' a fortnigbL 
qnd whioigpia.jiabie to be called for/ at the sboricm 
notice. ^'.T^^oilities wtueb the Stock Exchange 

capital ii^any direction 
where to uc secured wiu explain toe mystery. 
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The directori^of a railway company, whose receipts 
arc 12,000/. or 14,000/. per week, instead of locking up 
this sum every week in their strong-box, as a piemium 
for the ingenuity of London thieves, authorise a Ip-uker 
to lend it on proper securities. Persons who pay 
large dutiei to governiiMmt at fixed periods, and are in. 
receipt of these duties frobi the time of their last pay- 
ment, make something of the gradually accumulating 
Sum by lending it for a week or two. A person whose 
capital i| intended to be laid out in mortgage on real 
property finds itf’advantagisouB to lend it out until he 
meets with a suitable omr. The great bankers have 
constantly large sums which arc not required for their 
till, and they direct their tnrokers to lend this surplus 
: cash on the Stock Exchijage. One banker lends about 
400^000/. to the jobbm on evpry settling-day. Bankers 
: are also borrowers at timely u well as lenders. The 
Bank of England sometimpi, and also the East India 
Company, employ their brokers to raise money on the 
: Stock Exchange. S(>me meniben St the Stock Ex< 
i change call themselvA, approjMnatcly enough. ”mana- 
I gers of balances.” Whatever the market rate of 
interest may be, it ia more advantageous to a capitalist 
to employ hi% reiourcea at the unallest rate of profit 
I ratbefir than that tt diould remain idle. Sometimes the 
! jobber, at the dose of. the diy, will lend his money at 
1 per cent, rather than not employ it at all. But the 
extraordinary fiuctOationi in the rate of interest, e\cri 
in the course of a single day, are a sufficient temptation 
to tlie mox^-lcnder to resort to the Stock Exchange. 
During thl|phutting of the stocks money is invariably 
scarce ; butjs soon as the dividends become payable, 
it isnmn aCundant. At 'other times, oii one day the 
rate of interest will be 10 per cent., and the next day 
only 2. The rate of interest offered in the morning 
will also frequently di&r from that which can be 
obtained in the afternoon. Instances have occurred 
in which everybody has been anxious to lend mon(*y 
in the morning at 4 per cent., when about two o* clock 
money has become so scarce that it could w ith diffi- 
culty be borrowed at 10 per cent. For example, if 
the price of Consols be low, persons who are desirous 
of raising money will ^vo a high rate of interest rather 
thanwell stock. 3lgain,’an inalvidual wants to boirow 
100,000/, on Consols, but they happen to be in great 
demand, nnd the jobber may borrow on them at 2 per 
cent., and lend the very same money on another de- 
scription of Government security at 5 per cent The 
constant recurrence of tfadse opportunities of turning 
capital is of course the life and soul of the Stock 
Exchange. 

The profits of jobber, after he has concluded a 
bargijn, depends upon the state of the iqarket, wJiich 
may be depressed W extensive sales, pr by the compe- 
tition of buyera lliese jobbers are middle men, who 
are always ready either to buy or sell at a minute's 
noficc, and hence a broker, in aealingfor bis principal, 
who wants to borrow money, baa no need to hunt after 
'another brdcor, who has money of another principal 
to lend, but each resorts to the jobber, who is both a 
borrower and lender. The fouowing , information as 
to the extent of. the tripivactions of a firm of stock- 
bredeers, or, perhaps, ^'more properly speaking, of 
mqpsy'^ealeri^ or, to use the. technical 'phrase, V ma- 
nai^of bslanoesto” koficisb and may befully selied 
on " Our business, in addition to that of mere stock- 
brokers, extends to the dealing in money, that is, 
borrowing of bankers, capitalists, and others, their 
surplus or unemployed moneys^ ^ ‘ibe purpose of 
lenaing again at advanced rates, the difference of rate 
being our remuneration for the trouble and risk 
aUendant thereon. By the general facility thus 
afforded, from our being simost always repdy either to 
borrow or lend, we have become, as it were, a channel 
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directly or indirectly for a d^reat portioA, of the loam 
between Lombai d-strcct and the StocC Excbanji^; 
and the magnitude of our money^calinga will be at 
once fiiiderttood wIkn) 1 slate that we have boUi had 
and made loans to upwards of 200,000/. at a time with 
one house ; that the payments and receipts through 
our banking account on each side amount to eighteen 
or twenty millions per annum, but our loan transac- 
tions far exceed tnat sum, and extend to the vast 
amount of from thirty to forty millions a year. Our 
loans f]fr the year ending October, 1841, exceeded 
thirty millions, oelng an average of three millions a 
month, or 100,000/, a day; and generally, upon four 
or hvp days in every month, the loans have amounted 
to ISO, 2, 3, 4, 5, and even TOCUXIO/. in a single day,’* 


HUDIBRAS.— No. 11. 

• 

• The period frona the accestton of James I. to the de- 
position of James ) I. wu one of jnrqgressive revolution 
in England, both in church and state. Elisabeth was 
^ the laiit of our monarchs who wsi able to exercise any- 
thing like arbitiary power, and while the legitimate 
influence of the middle classes was gradullly but surely 
increasing, the pretensions to kingly power became 
under James I. and Charles f. the more extravagant, 
and the exercise of these powers even more absurdly 
vexatious and annoying than really oppressive. There 
was unoucstionably a growing earnestness among 
the people in all matters connected with reftgion ; in- 
stead of endeavouring to satisfy this feelii^, and con- 
dvict it in a proper direction, James |n tfle year 1617 
published his famous Book of l^ort^ ordaining what 
pastimes ought to be used on '* Sundays, after evening 
jiruyers ended, and upon holiflaysi,’* bear and bull bait- 
ings and bowls being the only sports interdicted, and 
these only upon such days, liiat this measure should 
have revolted many of the serious-minded, wbetheV 
f:hurcbmen or dissenters, was what might naturally 
have been expected, but It was not till its re-issue by 
Charles, in 1633, that it developed all the ii\jurioui effecta 
it had produced on the cause of royalty. During the 
interval it, of course, did not escape mnattacked or un- 
defended : polemical disputes on this and many similar 
matters, suw as stage-plays and dresa, berame vehicles 
for the bitterest personal invectives, and libels, *such as 
those for which Prynne and others of liis party were so 
severely punished, may well explain the irritated feel- 
ings of the time, 

" Wlien hard warda, jealouiiei, and feais, 

Set fulki together by the ears:*’ ^ 

—words of a more important character than those of 
the feeble supposition of Dr. Grey, who imagines that 
Butler alludea to “ tlie cant words used by Presby- 
terians send Sectaries of those times, such as Gospel- 
walking, Gospel-prcaaching, Soul-saving,” &c. ; nor 
does Butler imply, nor was it the case, tliat the ** bard 
words ” were all on the ude of the Presbyterian party. 
Unfortunately, the ** soft ansArer that tumeth away 
wrath ” was neglected alike ^ all. 

It was the iisaing of thb Book of Sports that pro- 
duced or exdggeiteed the peculiarlticis of the non-con- 
formists# in oppipsltig tiiose customary obaemnees 
alludM toin miuscountof Budierah^Tefi^ which 
is udd to have .lmo ** Pieabyt^gn true blue :** 

. Aaee^ whoMshiafderatnnto 
lu odd |»nr«ne sntipathiM: 
la Ihlliiig out with that or thig 
And dndiitf loiaffwltat still oniitt : 

More Mvhh, croia and roletiefie, 

Than dog distract, or iDonaer sink. 

That wS& mors earn koA holiday 
The wrong, than othoit the right way-: 


Compouizd for sins tlhy are inclin'd to. 

By dunning thormtligy liave no mind to. 

• Still 10 [iflmrw and mosite, 

As if they vonliipp'd God for suite. 

Hie self-sanic tiling they will ahnar 
One way, and long anoUier for. 

Free-will they one way disavow ; 

Another, nothing else allow. 

All piety qpiuists therein 
In them, in otlier men all sin. 

Rather than fail, they will defy 
That which they love most tenderly ; 

Quarrel with iniaC'd-idcs, and disparage 
Tbetr best and dearest fiienrl plum-porridge; 

Fat pig, and goose itself, oppose, 

* And blMpheme custard thre* the nose.'* 

While such a contest was raging, it was inevitable 
that even good and wise mdh diould difler as to the 
courses they would pursue. The enthusiastic would 
promote change in the hope of improvcMuent; the cau- 
tious would resist it in the fear of injuring the good 
tliey posseued ; the rash on both sides were for pro- 
ceeding to extremities stall hazards; while the selfish 
and tbfi timid, the knaves and the fools, followed the 
paths dictated by their interest, their fears, their hopes, 
Or their prejudices. H iidibras and Ralph are i ngen luus 
compounds of Ibe whole. Butler was a Conservative ; 
and bad probably always been so. He was not of those 
* State Converts* be lias himstrif described, that never 
left rebellion until it left him and his having been a 
clerk to a Presbyterian justice by no means indicates 
that he had ever adopted his employer s principles or 
was guilty of any ingratitude in ridiculing them. He 
has done Uiis most unsparingly, it is true, but in his 
' Remains,* Viil. ii, p. 470, 'Thoughts on various Sub- 
jects,* we have his more serious opinion, that '* All 
reformations of religion seldom extend further than 
th^ mere opiniopk of men. The amendment of their 
lives and conversations are equally unregarded by all 
clmrclics, how much soever they differ in doctrine and 
'discipline. And though all the reformation our 
Saviour preached to world was only ropontanre 
and amendment of life, without taking any notice at 
all of men's opinions and judgments ; yet all the Chris- 
tian churches take the ''contrary course, and believe 
rcligiou more concerned in our erroneous opinions* than 
all the most inhuman and impioua actions in the 
world.” 

In Iludibras and Ralph he has delineated with in- 
imitable wit and force the characteristic defects of the 
sectarian party — defects, however, from many of wliieh 
his own side was not altogether exempt. For in- 
stance— 

^ He was in logic a great critic, 

Profoundly ikiird in analytic; 

He could dietiiiguieh and divide 
A liair ’twist louth and loutli- writ ride; 

On eitlier which he* would dii^nite, 

I * Cemfute, change handi^ and ildl confute ; 

He'd undertake to prove, by force 
Of argument, a man's no home: 

He*d nroVe a butiacd is no fowl, 

And that a lord may be an osd, 

A calf ai^aldeniian,, a goose a justice, 

And rooks coilaiiiitteB-iiieD and trustees. 

He’d run ia'dsbt by disputation, 

And jmj wiflk ntiooiiiatioii. 

All wss by lyllogisin, true 
Ip mm m figure, he would do.” 

Such aewairamefits were certainly not' confined to 
I^dibrars party, nor even to hie time. They were 
the tieasures of the earlier schooliiien, inherited by the 
leamffd of all parties, and adomefl alike by James 
himself, thepAbbots, by BTamnall the opponent of 
Hobbes, and others of the orthodox party. « The licora- 
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ture of the ige was indeed egaentielly metaphyeical, 
and Hudibrat only reaembl^ a crowd of others in that 

He could reduce all things to acts,* r 

And knew their natum ^ abstraca; 

Where entity and quiddity, 

The ghosts of defunct bodiss, fly | 

Where truth in person does appear, 

Like words con^^Vd in nortnem air. 

He knew what's what, and thsurs M hi^h 
As metapbysis wit can fly. 

<- s • * « 

He could raise icruplo^ dork and pice. 

And after eolre them in a tdoa ; 

As if divinity had cateh^'d 

The itch, on purpose to be semWd 0 ^ 

Or Iflof a mountebank, did wound 
And stab henwlf with doubts profound, 

Only to show with how small pain 
The sores of bith a» cur'd onin ,* 

Altho* by woful proof ws And 
* They alwayf leave a sear behind :** 
the last part of the extract containinjlj’ a trutbeOf Utii- 
vcraal application. 

ffokesoptlaaed.) « 

Bm fat tha Pmt^Uatxf ]taopls thi^ Cha poet nmy be 
helped most by giving them small alldhoents of Isnd. ‘ I mink 
this may do muchi and 1 trill, .wbmsfsr I am sbla^belpsn 
(his plan. But much diflkulty is ofteq fbaadin gettiog 1fnd,ai^ 
Idonot think it is soosrlunormmftawayofdoinggoM^M 
by giving a poor man astoek ofheeaond thenybowiiighiinbow 
to ukc care of them, and to proflt by tbsm, for digging is tbi?s(^ 
work, and tbo heer-phep often stands liard by the mlotmpnt 3 so, 
although the lahonrer, after his daily toil, may go by htmaiuf to 
his plot of ground, yet he is very likely to And one or two gar- 
deners, tliirsty like niniPelf, to walk toward home with him, but 
before they get tlieie to drop into the heer-ihop : and, when once 
there, snugly seated in the chimney comer, neither I nor, what is 
worse, (heir poor wivea can tell whan they will get out (fit But 
a row of bees keeps a man at home { all lfl| spare moments may 
be well tilled by (ending dieni, by watching tlieir wondrous wayi^ 
and by loving tliem. In winter he may work in his own 
chimney comer, at making hives both for himself and to s^. 
Thie he will flud almost as profitable ss his bees, for well-made 
hives always meet a ready sale. <Again, his beehives are close 
to liis cotloge door ; he will learn to like their Sweet music better 
than/the dry squeaking of a |)ot4iou8a Addle, and be may listen 
to it in the ftee opeii air, with his wife and dildren about him. 
They will he to him a countleae tkmily. He will be sure to 
love them if he cores for them, and they will love him too, and 
repay all his iwiiin. — CoKoni Bet-Hook. 

Ck^met fiflip- J}ifit(ti>^.-driwre is another device of the Chinese 
which is wortliy of imiiatloii, and considering foe increased se- 
curity it ofr«« to floaiiiig property, and the additii^ safoty of 
foe lives of navigators, it is surprising that it lias not baeo adopted 
by ArocriganB and Europmns— vis., the division of the bolds of 
ships i)y water-tight partitions. Tbs Chinese divide the bolds of 
their sea vessels into about a down distinct compartments with 
strong plank, and foe seams are emiUmd w{foa cement composed 
of lime, oil, and the icropiiiie of bamhoc. This composition 
renders them imrorvions to widaq and is mafly preferable to 
pitch, tar, and tallow, sinaa ft is arid to be meembiiitible. t This 
division of their vessels loettif to bpvjrHasft sroB aaperienced, fm 
the practice u univenol IhiDqgfaioilt tbo atopive* funioe it some- 
times happens that one toirobant bgS hiS goods mfely conveyed 
in one division, while fooio of anofosv eonsidonbls da- 
moge froma leak to foa coiiqNV(«WR| to mtohtNf were placed. 
A ship may strike against aroefc, and y4jwH atolM ^ 
entering by the ftqotoie lri|l be fiapi||iiad to the jpvificns when 
the injury occurs. To W gdopto OC f Simitor plan to Eu- 
ropean or American iiMtoliaotoian, msidaS foo sji^tion of po- 
pular luejudiue and ^ toeriiaMisu^^ n ol|eetion mig^ 
arise from the reductioii ft would occasion in thie quantity of 
ff«idht,aHdtlwtocmasiddlftftuftfiilste«riiittbi^ys^ It 
rotoatai to bsoimiiderMl boiirlhfr foam ofajeaitoasoiudrito]im 
tggatoldllmgnatof lasnritydr tlw toimkaitori W oar^ At 
. #iy Itofo objectioiis do notapply to ships of war. to which 
htcdMtMrhswrybuideiisia not on oltfictof consSdimt^ 

dtauHc JiMftififrp. 


The Kkam Moundieil quaintly mmarki^ " It 

must be Item noted, that in trovelltog this coun^ a mail doSs 
not meet with a marketFtown and tons every nigb^ os in Eng- 
land still, at certain totarvdis of his journey, the weugf way- 
farer is always purt of foUing Jn with one of these buildings, whom 
protecting walls at kaftsem to sereeh bimftom the seoiehiog 
heat of the sun dwribg fog day^ and ftem the heavy dewsat 
night Sometimsi^ on a mttotolnqusgtid icadi an enterprising 
spaoulator will establish himself at one of these hhans. and ritail 
to the weary trsoallir a cup of ooflbe or a linr vsftcriimg wbifli 
of the bubbling nfvibili f but Aw oAsgsr not oven this leanty 
foro is to be found g and he who Journeys in the Bast must often 
oontsDt himself, albw ftstentog ife barXey-bsg on bis heric’snose, 
to oast himself down on a nuk eat a haOdHaf of dates, and court 
gentla sleop wlfo foe soofoinjr Chibouque, until foe dawn of a 
suooecdiiig day enabtoi higt ‘to resume bis Jonniey. •To the 
soi-dlsant traveller foe rugged nad, the slow pace of the camel 
or tiredsteed, the sandy h^ of foe d ese rt , or the hard floor of 
the *UuiD,* would pre^ tow attractions t only the real travel- 
ler can enjoy a few stfoh oCeasionkl privations.*-Coft»w/ Napier t 
Jhwriefenmcnry’Arta. ^ 

CepHi 0sri|ftf VAlhny*---To foe decline of Athens 
peoiiliar causes contributed, which T may date ftom the begin- 
ning of foe PeloponMiBn war. The country being in posseasioii 
of the enemy, iLpaml jtepulaiion was erowdsd into the city, and 
elthis thrown oui or etojdoymsnt or engaged to pursuits that 
ebaogod and did not improtc foaireharictor. Then wasthe old 
former glad to «um his few fotds in foe Heliwai the stout 
reoman gscMM lbs SMlIiiel of foe garrison, or tin sans-culotte of 
foe Pimm, *fhm CCmt fba ptogms with all its demoralising 
effitots^ foen fbe calapifttoi of foe war, and the iiiteiiine cum- 
motiqni gt olosif The wrongs suftwed by the people during 
the iiitoreegitom of the oligarohy, and still more by the tyranny 
imp|Psad by Laoedwmoniatii^ roused the vindictive feelings 
offoelrnotuTF, and kept elire a resUeM mistrust and jealoiuiy 
ogunit all men whom, by reason of their wealth, stotion, or 
(uents, they suspected to be desirous of innovation. Peace and 
the Cemnotiwaalfo we(e rowored, but Athans was no longer (lie 
same. To rooroit her populati^ thiuned by the ravages of 
war, aba had been compelliu to tiatqraliie a multitude of slaves 
And foi«ignei% whoes admixture corrupted her blood,^beT roan- 
nera^ and her language. A love of snowi^ festivals, and idle 
pleasures impaired foe courage and industry of the people. This 
led to the disuse of military service, and emidoyment of mer- 
cenary troiqis ; foe citiaens remaining at home to receive fees 
and largesses. The Athenian never posieised the stem virtue of 
the anemt Boman*; still, be once bad a proud spirit and a high 
aense of nalionol honour. Now hie pride was lowered, his ener- 
gies enfeebled ; and, at foe time to which I am carrying the 
reader, Athens tottered to her fall; Phocion despairM Sf his 
countrymen, and Demoifoems was unable to p r eserv e them.— 
Kemedjf'e Dem 9 itkem$, 

Cemett tohich led to the behtf in ^Utony.— The conduct of the 
Bcientific alchemiste of foe (hirteenfo, Iburteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries preurnts a problem of very difeeuU acdution. When 
wc consider mat a gaa, a AuiA and a aolid may consist of the 
very same im^jbiits to diflerant nroportiona ; and a virulent 
poison may oiirer from foe most woclesome nod only in tiie 
difleienca m quantity of the very aame elements; that gold and 
silver, and leid and mercury, and indeed all the melali, may be 
extracted ftom traueparait crystals, which icareriy differ to their 
appsanace ftom a piece of common salt or a bit of augar- 
eamly ; and that dfouicnd ia nofoing mere than eharooal—Hre 
netd not graaitly wonder A foe exinvagaat axpeolation that the 
preeiona metela and fo# noblast gams migbt be produced ftom 
foe hassat materials, Thato eppeetetioiM, too, must have been 
often wieited fay foe stertitog miutte of mir drily experiments. 
23ie moot tonoreat com po under of jawilil not foil to 

wifoeai foe^mSgSri Jkonrieneattoni of riSilroi<9ri prikm; and 
^very new wmri muet have added to theptobability that 
temptinp oottblcte gold and etiver might we thrown wm foe 
dioi^box with which jhe wae farobfoiif . foil whan foe preciour 
metals were found to lead and copper by foe action of powerftil 
rwngents, it was natural to SuppMe dtot foay had been actually 
fotaied during the pmamii and men of wm]l ngnlated mindi 
even might hire tii^ been led to emfaeik to new adventures tc 
proeiue a more ooptone 9m^Jt wifoaut any tonilt being teTered 
to sober meson or guy ngiiy hdictod on egnnd morality.— 
Sir D, Brewner'k Mkrfifrs ^ fewv 
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A DAY AT THE YORKSHIRE WoRsf ED-FACTORIES. 
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[Jaaiuiinl H'iraviii;;'Sli«Ml.*-Akr(*yi^ Wonlcil-Fiictui)^! 

OuK pn'hciit '' VisU*' will partake aoiAewbal of a raui- worsled fabricw (or othera in which either silk or cot- 
blmg character. It has on a few occasions happened ton is combined with worsted) aic prepared fur sale, 
that, as a means of afford itifi: a little information con- not included in the above list; such are those called 
cerniiiH; any jiarticular branch of maiiuf'actiire, we ‘ Cballis.’ ‘ Mousseline-de-laines,* » Fancy ^^'aiateoat- 
liave found it desirable to extend qjir observations ‘ Paramattas,’ * Shalloons/ ‘ Purovs/ ‘ Taniinels,’ 

U'yond the walls of one factory, and to glance round ‘ Caliniancoes/ &e. If all the kinds were enumerated, 
the* circumstances and arrangements which give to an it would probably be found that in some instances the 
entire district tbo ehaiaiUer of one great workshop, fabrics have gone or arc going out of date, and that in 
It is often only tluis that the bearings and mutual de- other instances two names refer to the same material; 
}iendencG of different trades can be profierly appre- thus. ' plainback ’ is a manufacturer s appellatiou lor a 
ciated. The “ Day at a Leeds Woollen-Factory” has kind ot worsted stuff known by some other name by 
enabled us to glance at tbc general operations con- retail purchasers. There are two kinds of goods, in 
neeted with the manufocture felted iir fulUd wool; which worsted is mixed with silk, that affovd remark- 
aud we will now see what the west Riding of York- able instances of, the tendency in manufactures to 
shire exhibits in respect to the manufacture, of VKtreted become located in particular districts ; * PopifIkB* being 
goods ; using the term worsted as applying to ail wool an Irish manufacture, and * Bombazeens ’ a Norwich 
which is not fulled after being woven. product, and neither of them being made to any con- 

It IS very probable that many of the woven fabrics siderable extent elsewhere, 
now made into dresses, and Called by various fanciful The rapid extension of the worsted manufacture in 
names, although really made only of worsted, or of tbir. country is very remarkable. So long as efforts 
worsted mixed with cotton, may not be generally ^ere made by Euglishwrool-growera to compel the use 
known as coming under the denomination of woreUd of English wool in cloth-making-^fibrts which the 
goods. The trade-list of a large worsted - factory legMature for many years sanctioned by legal enact- 
at Halifax contains the following enumeration!—- meiitfr— the worsted fabrics made were chiefly of a 
^V4TiRSting8,M Fancy LasUngs, 3-4 CraiH^ 8-4 Serge, coarse and heavy kind, such as * Camlets but when 
3-4 Orleans, 6-4 Orleans, CassineU, 3«4 Twills, 3-4 Lit^ the wool-trade was allowed to flow into its natural 
ings, 4^Dobbie^ 6-4 Dobbies, 6-4 French Figures, channels, by the removal of restrictions, the value of 
Alpaca, 3-4 Parisians, 6-4 Parisians* 3-4 Damasks, all (ho difforent kinds of wool bcraiue appreciated, and 
6-4 Damasks, 3-4 Camlets. 4-4 Gamleis, 5-4 Camlets, each one was appropriated to purposes for which it 
G-4 Camlets, 5-4 Plainback, 0^ Plainback, 7-4 Plain- seemed best fitted; foreign uool became mostly in 
back, 6-4 Merino, Say Plainback, 5'4 Says, 3-4 Prin- demand for woollen-cloth, the wool of one kind ui 
cettes.’ Now all thbse goods are made either of English sheep continued in demand for hosiery and 
worsted alone or of worsted mixed with cotton ; none heavy worsiea goods, a flue long wqol from a new 
of them having undergone that peculiar pro(*ess of breed of English sheep beiutmc sought after as a iiia- 
fulling which forms the chief Siiaracteristie of woollen lerial for fine wcg^stetl gomls, and the wool of (be I'asb- 
goods. Thera are also numerous forms in which mere and Angora goats became imparted for simi- 
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lar purposes. A glance at oar exports will show how 
larj^ly the production and fiale of worsted goods have 
been increased under the operation of tliesc ciscum- 
Btances; for the exportation of worsted stuffs, which in 
1621 amounted to 828.624 picceSi rose by the year 
1841 to 1.718.617 pieces; woile the mixed goods of 
worsted and cotton, which in 1821 were exported to 
the extent of 407«716 yards, rose b;^ 1641 to 8.62837^ 

Formerly, the maiKifacture of cloth for sale iiad 
been ciftlusively confined to cities, and comrate and 
market town^ the inhabitants of tlie viOagea and 
hamlets making lUUe more than sufficed for the use 
of their respective families. But the towns could 
now no .longer exercise their domination over tfiSes 
to its former extent; and a numerous body of in** 
dustrious men were gradually rising into impoctanoe 
who resided out of the towns^ — foreigoors^ ■ as they 
uro termed in the statutes, or persons. dwcUmg in 
the small towns of husbandry.’* Msi\y of them were 
husbandmen or graziers, who made their oijgn wood 
into cloth, with th^ sssistanoo of their wives and 
lamilies. The sorting of wool was pdtfdrmed by 
women. The cloths made out of the towns,, were 
generally of a coarse descriptum ; and, if we may 
believe various authorities, tboooqntry clothiers were 
not very strict in maintaining the assise, which fixed 
the length and breadth of eSdh piece. The condition 
of some of these manufacturers was humble enough. 
Many of them were only enabled, to buy their wool in 
small quantities, as ** dght pennyworth and twelve 
pennyworth at a time,” and therefore could not make 
their purchases of the wool-grower. A statute, psasod 
in 1551 and 1552, which pnmibitod wool being bought 
except by the persons intciiding to use it themselves 
in the nianufa^ure of cloth, did away with the inter- 
mediate dealers in wool, whose • existence *was of 
essential importance to the small clothiers; but it ms 
eventually found necessary to make some relaxations 
OR their account, so that wool might be bought by 
dealers and sold again in the open market. The 
clothiers of Haiiiax were rchevea from this incon- 
venience in 1555, by an Act enabling the inhabitants 
of that town ** to buy wool, and retail it to poor folk 
to work, but not to the rich and wealthy, nor to sell 
again.” The preamble of this statute describes, with 
considerable minuteness, the circumstances of the 
bumbler class of country clothiers, and supplies 
details of some interc3t of the manner in which they 
carried on their tzade. It recites fiiat ** the parish of 
Halifax and other places thereunto adjoining, being 

K ted in . the great wastes' and mom. where the 
Lity4r ground is not apt to bring forth any corn 
or good g[rs8s, but in rare plgjCeB, aiid by exceeding 
and great industry of the innalutaBts.; and the same 
inhabitants altogether do , live by clothfin^king, and 
the great part of them neither ,geueth corn,' nor is able 
to keep a horse to cgriiy^wooft<nqr/ei*ta‘ bujr igtuh 
wool at once, but hath ever used diuy. lhrepair to tbd 
town of Halifax, and some oAer.i!iigh4herw 
there to buy upon the wool-4iav«t,e^ne!toiwip some 
tws^^nd some three or four, aoqoMhiig 
and to. carry.. the same to tbw 
four, five, and Mx miles off, upon 4hois end 
backs, and so ’to make and csnveift 
into yarn or cloth, and toifflr^Cbs igmo, end eq.ld 
more wool of the WfiolHfenvcrs. ^;i»eans of 
mdustry the banen d^V^ds parts, be Mw 

mtuh inhabited, and ;aiove dbs hfividM hottssholds 
there newly increased sMte^ this for^r joam past, 
which noware like to beunaofiS anddriven to beggafy, 
by mson of the Jatc atatu&e made that, taketh away 
tna wooMriver, so that they^ramiot^mw have their 
vwmII Iff^euahsmaU portions as they were wont Ito have ; 
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and that alsottliey are not able to keep any horses 
wheretipon to ride or set their wools farther from 
them in other places, unless some remedy may be 
provided.” • 

At a later period Fiemiab clothiers were invited 
over, many of whom are supposed to have settled 
at Halifax; and there is saio to be, even to the 
premt day, a strong resemblance between the dialect 
of tbe, labouring dsases Uicre and at Friesland in llol- 
landr*a«re8emmancc which has given rise to the fol- 
lowing rather odd distich *— 

Gopid Krada, better, and eheeie, 

h gaeid Holifitf, and gooid Frieie.'* 

The IntrodqDtion of those Flemish clothiers' Into 
England is detailed by Fuller, in his * Church History ’ 
(1656), in a very quaint manner. He justifies his enter- 
^ . on such topics in a work apparently unsuiicd fur 
hem, on the idea that they reduciiiely belong to the 
, Church History/ aseing tpgny poore people, both 
young and old. fofinerly d^ing their paribhes, were 
thercj^ enabled to maintain themselves.” After ex- 
pressing strong eontempt for the skill of the clothiers 
beforp JSdwaMi IlL's time, as *' knowing no more what 
to do with their wooU than the sheep that wearc it, as 
to any artificial and ouriout drapery, their best cloth 
being no better than freeze, such their coai-scness iur 
want of skill in their making;” Fuller proceeds to 
state that on tbe marriage of King Edward to the 
daughter M the Earl of Hainault, tlio intercourse be- 
tween Engand and the Netherlands being thereby 
greatly inenoased. tbe king had facilities for introduc • 
ing Ffemioh clottiiers into England. Fuller, on what 
authority he does not say, states that the Flemish 
clothiers used their workmen and apprentices ** rather 
like heathens than Christians, yea, rather like horses 
than men, early up and late in bed, and all day hard 
work, and harder fare (a few herrings and mouldy 
cheese).” He then contrasts the bright prosper which 
opened on these ill-used operatives But, oh ! )iow 
happy should they be, if they would but come over to 
England, bringing cheir mystery with them, which 
would provide welcome in all places. Here they 
should feed on lat beef and mutton, till nothing but 
their fulnesse should stint Ibcir stomachs ; yea, they 
should! food on the labours of their own bands, enjoy- 
ing a proportionable profit of their gains to themselves; 
their beds should be good, and their bed-fellows better, 
seeing that the richest yeomen in England would not 
disdain to marry their daughters to them, and such 
English beauties, that tbe most curious foreigners 
could not but commend them.” Tlie result of tliis ini- 
mimtioa he narrates in no less glowing colours 
** Happy the yooman’s house in which one of these 
Dutchmen did enter, bringing industry and wealth 
along with them. Such as came in strangers within 
doors, soon after went out as bridegrooms and returned 
S0ns?in*law, having married the daughters of their 
landlords who first entertained them ; yea, those yeo- 
men in whose houses they harboured, soon proceeded 
gentlenieiL gaining them estates lo themselves, arms 
and wofihip to their, estates.” 

Whether or not tthls golden purtura is to be accepted 
wiifii'imidjdt fiutfa, it is certain that tbe use c# English 
woht An home aMMuifitotures beeame iironi thm time 
xnorb and more extensive, Hsli&x, being at fizst the 
osnlre of the Yoricahire product, and tbe division not 
bebigthenso mudi marked as now between worsted 
and' woollen goodsi 

. .|f;we station mimelvesatBradfiird«|s s centre, we 
sham find that ottr | w# tie n’isia tfae beA of the cloth- 
ing .districts; a number uf bum towns and viUageo, 
almost to6 ntfmmwns'to specify, lying ot^alJ sides ofus, 
and all oceupM chiefiy by cloth and stuff makeiu. 
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Bradford liea at the junction of thre# fine valleya, 
havins^ the important towns of Leeds, Wakefield, 
Dewsbury, Huddersfield, Halifax, and Keighley 
almcMft equidistant from it. This is one of the many 
towns which, when approached just after dark on a 
winter's evening, present that-curions species of illu- 
mination resulting from the countless windows of 
large factories. Five, six, stiven stories of such win- 
dows arc to be seen, extending to great width, and 
each throwing out its glare from the gas-llglfts within 
tlie long rooms or galleries of the factory. Those who, 
by residing in an agricultural county, or even in 
London, are not accustomed to such a sight, can 
scarcely form an idea of the singular effect which 
those' symmetrical specks of light produce when 
viewed in the aggregate from a distance. The recent 
extension of the worsted manufacture has done great 
things for Bradford ; it may now he deemed the centre 
of the worsted 4raile, inasmuch as there is more 
w'orsted yam spun here than at an^ other town in the 
kingdom. Not only, indeed, do many of the worsted 
and stuff manufacturers of other towns in the West 
Jliding procure their yarn from Bradford, but even 
the shawl-weavers of Paisley do the SSroc; ai^ we 
believe that many of the bombazeen - weavers of 
Norwich are beginning to act on the same plan. The 
abundanre of cheap coal, the vidnlty or numerous 
towns where worsted yarn is required, and easy com- 
iri uniration with nearly all tlie great towns in the 
kingdom, are probably the causes to wbiih wc may 
ntlrlbute the formation of this fiourishifg state of 
things. There are at present more thaiitfnc hundred 
firms at Bradford carrying on th^ occupation of 
worsted-spinners; some combining with it that of 
Btufi-manufacturers. This cengregation of worsted- 
spinners requires that a large and constant supply of 
wool should he at hand; and thus wool-stapVrs or 
wool-dealers have settled at Bradford. Then, again, 
the larl^c supply of wool thus procured having made 
Bradford a kind of market, the spinners from other 
towns liavc gone thither to make their purchases ; this 
in its turn has induced other woolstaplers to locate 
there ; until at length by these succqpsivc steps Brad- 
ford has become the great wool-market of England, to 
which attention is always directed by those concerned 
in the price, ouality, supply, and demand o( wool. 
Thc'se woolstaplers make very largepurchascs of wool, 
not only from the English sheep-farnicrs, but from 
Prince Esterhazy and from other extensive wool- 
growers all over tlie world. There is a * Stuff-Hall* in 
the town, consisting of a spacious building one hun- 
dred and forty-four feet long by thirty-sw broad, and 
two stories in height, in which manufactured stuff 
goods are exposed for sale on market-days. 

if we next go in a north-west direction from Brad- 
ford to Keighley, we pass through numerous clothing 
villages scattered along the ten miles of road, and 
come to a town of rising importance, which aervea aa 
a centre to many of theae villagci. There w a con- 
siderable number of worsted mills in Keighley parish, 
and numerous hand-loom weavers, working on wool- 
lens, linseys, and worsteds. KeigMey, however, does 
not rank with Bradford or Halifax; for instc^ of 
having a^loth or piece hall of its own, its productions 
are sewt to one or other of those two towns for sale at 
the piece-halls, and often pasa through the handa of the 
Leeda merclianta to the foreign iniatomera. 

Turning to the aouth-weat of Bradford, we find 
Halifax, at a distance of seven or eight miles, a town 
more closely ^nnected with cldthhig manufactures in 
early times thMi any other in Yorkshire. Its situation 
and appearance are very remarkable. It is placed on 
the western declivity of a gentle eminence ; hut being 
Burrounded by hills of considerable elevation, it ap- 


pears. on approaching it, stand in a deep valley. The 
road from Bradford is if sfiberssion of bill and valley ; 
and 'ft traveller secs nothing of Halifax until lie siir- 
moiints the bill at its eastern margin, when the whole 
town becomes suddenly mapped out before him in a 
valley beneath, with metory chimneys shooting up in 
every direction. A river runs through the town at the 
bottom of the hollow, and is so hemmed in by factories 
on both sides, that wo can scarcely see either the width 
of the stream or the colour of its waters. At Halifax 
we find the two great divisions of woollen and worsted 
manufactures more equally divided than at any other 
of the clothing towns. There are woollen cloth ma- 
nufacturer^ woollen and worsted printers, woolstaplers, 
uorsTcd spinners, « stuff manufacturers having factories 
in the town, and stuff manufacturers who only attend 
the Picce-Hall on market-days. This Piece-Hall is 
the finest in the kingdom. It is a large freestone 
edifice, occupying an area of ten thousand squait; 
yards, and divided into three hundred and fifteen 
apartments, where the goods arc exposed for sale. 
There havi^ been frequently fiil'ty thousand pounds 
worth of woollen and worsted goods exposed here for 
sale at once; but it is understood that the factory 
system of production is gradually lessening the 
amount of sales effected at the Hall. The kind of 
worsted stuff called ihtdlom, has been a great staple at 
Halifax, it having been computed some years ago that 
ten thousand pieces of this material were annually 
made there, mostly for Turkey and the Levant. 

Huddersfield is about as far from Halifax as Halifax 
is from Bradford, and is, like it, a busy clothing town, 
and the centre of a cluster of clothing villages. It is 
at Huddersfield that we may look, more perhaps than 
at any town except Bradford, for evidence illustrating 
the reqpnt spread of the worsted manufacture. Al- 
though there is a hirge number of firms there engaged 
in fhe woollen cloth manufacture, just as at Leeds, and 
aliliough the Picce-Hall affords a market to a great 
extent of clothing district around, yet ^ fancy goods* 
may be deemed the chief feature presented by the 
Huddersfield manufactSrics at present. These faney 
goods are such as are termed * waisttMiatings,’ and the 
like, or fabrics of worsted, worsted and cotton, or 
worsted and silk, in which there is a pattern of some 
kind or other worked by the loom, difierent coloured 
yarns being employed. There is an astonishing num- 
ber of firms at Huddersfield engaged in this kind of 
fancy-worsted work, besides % still larger number, 
residing chiefly at Honicy and other towns and vil- 
lages in the vicinity, who only attend Huddersfield 
market on Tuesdays. When it is considered that 
Huddersfield was very insignificant both in ^ade and 
population until the beginning of the last r>entury, ita 
present position appears the iiioie striking, and is 
principally to be traced, like that of Halifax, to its 
admirable local advantages. Tlio Picce-Hall is a re- 
markable building, being an extensive circular range, 
\vfo stories high, with a diametrical range one story 
high, dividing the internal area into two seihicircles. 
The light is wholly admitted from within, there being 
no windows on the outside; and it thus partakes 
somewhat of the character of the eantvafuerais of tho 
East. Tlie hall is subdivided into streets, which streets 
consist of rows of stalls, such as in the two cloth- 
balls at Leeds; and six hundred country manufac- 
turers requently attend herb on market-day* 

If we go westward from Huddersfield to Saddle- 
worth. Hoehdalc, nr any of the towfis and villager in 
that vicinity, we find manufactures to be in a curious 
position with respect to the two great maples, wool and 
cotton. Lancasliire may be termed a cotton county. 
Yorkshire a wi^ullen county; and the towns here 
named, being near the bordera of the two counties, 
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present a mingled assembly of these two departments j 
of productive industry. '!l^us at Saddleworth there | 
are cotton manufacturors, cotton spinners, cottonHiraBte i 
dealers, and others, connected with the one depart- 
ment; and woollen cloth manufacturers, woolJon cloth 
printers, woollen millers, wool-staplers, cloth-dressers, 
and flannel manufacturers, connected with the other. 
At Rochdale, again, there are the twr kinds ; but here 
a remarkable diUbreace is observable, for which it 
does dot seem very easy to account. Although Roch- 
dale is not far from Saddleworth, and both have cotton 
factories of various kinds, yet in respect to wooil, Saddle- 
worth is almost wholly limited to woollen cloth, whDe 
Rochdale is chiefly distinguished for flannel^ and 
baizes. , So singularly has thiAlast-nfmed manufacture 
settled at Rochdale, that there are nearly a hundred 
and fifty manufactureit of flannel and liaize ** in tlm 
town ; and it has become the centre whence all the 
home and foreign markets are supplied with York^ire 
flannels. n 

Eastward of Huddersfield we meet with two towns 
which present yet another feature of the clothing dis- 
trict, VIZ, the manufacture of blanketit. These articles, 
in many details of their manufacture, are distinct from 
the flannels of Rochdale, the stuffs of Halifax, the 
fancy-goods of Huddersfield, or the cloths Of Leeds ; 
and their production and sale have gradually centred 
at a particular spot. Dewsbu^ and Heckmondwike 
are the two lowtis here alluded to, both lying in the 
road from Halifax to Wakefleld. Nearly all the manu- 
facturers in these two towns are engaged in the 
blanket-trade; and there is also a * Blanket-Hall* at 
the latter place, where the Leeds merchants make their 
purchases for the home and foreign markets. 

When we have touched at Wakefleld, and gone 
thence northward to Leeds, we shall have imde the 
tour of the very remarkable •* cloth*ipg district” of the 
West Riding. Wakefield, considered as a clotning 
town, has fallen from its once high position : it has 
been superseded by other towns. Leeds, Halifax, and 
Wakefield were once the three great centr<‘s : the two 
former still retain their cmihorice; while Wakefield 
has given way, and Bradford and Huddersfield have 
risen to distinction. In LelaiuPs time wc are told that 
” Wakefield staiideth now al by clothying ;*' and at a 
later period woollen cloth, stuff gOMs, and worsted 
yam were the main products of the place ; but now, 
although there are still woollen and stuff manufac- 
turers in the town, thc"^ number of them bears but % 
small proportion to thpse in the other towns wc have 
named. The wool-market, too, is gradually leaving 
Wakefield for Bradford, Wakefield, on the other han£ 
has greatly risen as an emporium for tlie coni ana 
malt trade, and alsp as a (battle and iheep market ; so 
that the prosperity of the town haa ijiot declined, it 
has merely taken g different direction. . 

We have thoumt it dhairable to give tliia rapid 
sketch of the ctoflung dltri^ l^erafiy; foi* thv 
woTBted manufactuie, taken fn nameairkenae, cannot 
be underatood without noticing subdivliibna to 
which it is subjedted, and the tsndenfsy whMt each 
branch has to centre itsdf in somh tHwidnAtr Qwt 
There is a feature observable, tog^ in 
wc do not remember to have men nQliced^watnr%liler ; 
that is. the preyadenceof particular isiuMr am w 
manufacturers. dmnei|tie ojiieta Of knatmfris 

tnring, which was 'p!any gptiOral&aglB tbe one fol- 

lowed in Yorkshire^ M naturally Id children being 
brought up to the damO occupation as that pursued by 
their parento. There were many parts of the prooess 
which ^ys could perform, and these boys tlius learned 
by degrees the trade of their parents, especially when 
W tm was done under the lather's* roof. Added to 
a certain fixity of habits and tastes, the absence 
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of a tendoncyilb roam, has caused the same family to 
remain in the same spot for one generation after an- 
other. Whether we have rightly explained the cause, 
it is certain that this recurrence of names amodg the 
manufacturers is very observable. If wc take that 
curious record of peiionsl ststisUcs, a * Directory’ of 
Yorkshire, we shall have the means of testing this. 
From such a volume, publiriied a few years ago, it 
will be perceived that there is hardly a town m the 
clothing ^istrictr which has not got its Akroyd, Ack- 
Toyd, or Akeroyd, among the woollen or worsted manu- 
fiu'turers, the name being spelt in all three different 
ways. Among the woollen manufacturers at Hndders- 
fleid are seven Croslands, six Crowthors, seven Hfiighs, 
six Schofields, eleven Shaws, eleven Sykeses, and so 
forth. At Saddleworth it is yet more remarkable ; for 
here there are recorded, at distinct manufacturers of 
proollen cloth, six Bottomlm fifteen Bradburys, seven- 
teen Broadbents, thirteen Buckleys, seven Kenworthys. 
eight Rhodes, elev^mSchnflelds, eleven Shaws, eleven 
Whiteheads, and nine Wrigleys. Similar repetitions 
of the names Ashworth, Butterworth, Clegg, Schofield, 
and Whitworth occur among the flannel manufaetiirers 
at Rpohdale ;^a8 also those of Bailey, Blakeley, Tlrear- 
Jey, t>ay. Hirst, Newsome, Senior, and Sheard, among 
the drugget manufacturers of Dewsbury ; and of ndior 
names among the blanket manu&cturers of Dewsbury 
and Heckmondwike. It is not unworthy of remark 
tliat these recurrences of similar names arc not nearly 
so much o^^rvable among the ie>orsied as the wnafipn 
manufactulbrs, the latter having been more associated 
than the foKuer with the domestic system of inaiiufar- 
turing. * 

Whatever be the kind of worsted fabric about to be 
manufiictured-^Riid that there are many such, our list 
on a former page will sufficiently indicate — the wool 
first brought into the state of worsted yarn ; and wc 
fliay now shortly describe the mode in which this is 
effiected, so far as that diffors from the spinning of the 
woollen yarn described in our Noveiubc'r Supplement. 

The wool employed for worsted is always longer 
than for {felted woollens, and generally coarser ; and 
the processes which it undergoes, so tar from being 
calculated to make the individual fibres lock into ent^h 
other by the little senutions on their surfaces, are in- 
tendcKPto facilitate the production of a fine, even, and 
smoothly spun thread. Indeed it is one object of tlie 
processes preparatory to the spinning to impair the 
relting property of the wool. 

The wool is very carefully washed before being fitted 
for worsted work, The washing is effected with soa]) 
and water, fne greater part of the moisture being after- 
wards pressed out by rollers. The wool, after washing, 
is carried to a drying-room, where it is spread out on 
the itoor to dry. In most modern factories or mills 
where Wool is thus prepared, matters are so arranged 
that the drying-room shall be immediately over the 
boiikr-rdcnti belonging to the steam-engine; so that 
the heat of this lower room, which would otherwise be 
wasted, is usefully employed in imparting warmth to 
the drying-room. Wimn the wool is dried, it is passed 
thrdogh a machine cjsjled a phtckur, consisting of a 
pair of spiked rollers fed an endless apron. By the 
revolving spikes of this machine the fibres of the wool 
are cleansed and straightened, preparatory to the next 
process. This *plucker* is generslly attended, or 
* tented,* to use a factory phnue, by a boy of twelve or 
fourteen years of age, whose business is to lay the tufts 
of wool pretty evenly on the endless web or apron 
which acts as a feeding-cloth. ^ 

The wool is next ready for carding^ or combings ac- 
cording to the fineness and quality of the worsted to 
be made from it. The process of comlxng the wool is 
sometimes performed with apparatus so simple, that 
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the workman can carry it on at h’m own iiouae ; while 
at other timea it involves tho complexity of factory 
machiniM'y. A very laree onantity of the wool used 
around Halifax and Bradfora is hand-combed ; indeed, 
all the wool-combing machines yet invented are said 
to have fidled in respect to the working of flm worsted, 
although they arc well adapteu for uie coarser qua- 
lities. The nand-comb consists chiefly of a 
wood shaped something like the letter T. Ihrough 
the head or transverse part of it, which is gpneraily 
about three inches broad, a number of tery long sharp 
teeth afls thrust. These teeth, which are made uf 
wcll-tcmpcfed steel, aic finely tapered, and arc gene- 
rally arranged in three rows, about thirty in each, 
placed nearly at right angles to the face ot the wood. 
The angle of the comb is represented by the porpendi- 
c!ular part of the T, as in the annexed cut, wnere b 
are the teeth, c the head or stock into which they are 
fixed, and d the handle. In using this instrument, thef 
wool is carefully flung upon the teeth, in such a man- 
ner as to project over the front urtlfl* head, and when 
f’uflicicntly filled and firmly fixed, another comb of the 



^amc kind is drawn through ihe wool, so as to unravel 
and lay all the fibres smooth agd even, Mr. Luccock, 
while describing this process, aptly remarks : If we 
('onsider the full comb as the human hdad, disnaced 
by a quantity of neglected, long, and didievelled hair« 
which wc reduce to its elegant order, we shall have a 


very just idea of the operation and use of this instru- 
ment in the worsted maigifaeture. The very name 
•bowiiits orinn, applicatioWb and use.” This process 
of band-comibing is very laborious, and is generally 
carried on in rooms which are close and hot, arising 
from the presence of stoves for heating the combs, fi 
the combs were oold when used, the woolly filaments 
would not acquire the necesaary pliancy ana ductility^ 
and the teeth of Ae comb are inorefore heated iti a 
■tove. The stove usually conaiatl of a flat iron plate, 
healed by fire or by steam, and surmounted by another 
plate to confine tho beat ; and into the small space left 
between the two plates the teeth of the comb are in- 
troduced. A considerable quantity of oil is employed 
in th^combing process^ ana this renders the process 
rather a dirty one. There is a kind of knottedjpor- 
tion of all the fibres left uncombed, on account or the 
teeth of the comb not being able to reach it: and 
this, under the name of noffl or fiotV, is afterwards 
carded and spun into coarse woollen yam. 

Dr. (jartwrigfft, whose mechanical inventions have 
been recorded in the recently published * Memoirs* of 
that ingeniotls man, invented a imtchine for combing 
wool ; and since his time many others have been in- 
vented, of which one consists mainly of two large 
wheels, ten feet in diameter, having teeth at their po- 
riphoricB so placed as to comb out the wool. When- 
ever such machines are used, the wool leaves them in 
the form of a continuous tliver or riband. 

Considerable change has recently been introduced 
into the worsted trade hy the substitution of carding 
for combing the wool. In this instance the fibres of 
wool are itraightened anci laid parallel, somewhat in 
the same way as the cotton in cotton-carding. By this 
mode of proceeding, the noyl of long fleece-wool and a 
great deal of dcin-wool, which used to he employed 
only in blanket and coarse woollen worV, can now be 
worked up into coarse worsted yarn ; and the price 
has been ao lessened by the change, that nearly all 
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coarse ivoratod yarn is now produced ^ carding. Mr. \ 
Bischoff. in his * History qf the Wool-Trade,’ mentions | 
a circiiinstance connect4e|||cwith the origin of ^is im- ' 
proveincnt, which shows the imperfect state of our 
present patent-laws: — ‘*Tho application of the cotton 
process was patented by Mr. William Lister of Halifax. 
A Bomewharsimilar idan was also about the same time i 
adopted by Messrs. Haddens of Aberdeen ; both parties ! 
consideroa their individual patents in yadod. and even- ! 
tually brought actions against each other, the result of ' 
whicQ was, that both were thrown open to the public ' 
on the same day. whereby the patentees were never < 
able to realize the fruits of their industry.” The pro- ; 
cess of carding is one of those that have led to the vaat 
increase in tl\e production of worsted goods within the 
last few years ; for wool to he hand-combed must have 
not less than six inchcsticngth of fibre, whereas card- 
ing can he applied to the and all thp short fibres. 
The system of sheep-fs^ming, too, recently followed. ‘ 
has had the effect of giving to the English fleece very 
long wool, BO that all the wool now grown in JSngland 
can be spun into worsted yarn of one kind or other ; 
while the woollen-cloth manufacturer i# well content 
to have his supply of felting wool from foreign sources 
—circumstances wliich, combined, have placed tlie 
wool-trade on a more healthy footing perhaps tiian at 
any former period. 

The chain of processes whereby the fibres of wool 
are wrought up into worsted yarn, occupies a medium 
place between the preparation of cotton yarn and 
ol woollen yam ; it partakes of both, and is yet some- 
what different from cither. A very brief sketch of 
these processes will here suffice, after what has been 
given in funner numbers. . 

In the large establlshmeot of Messrs. Akroyd. at 
Halifax — one^ indeed, among sevoraJ cstablishmentB 
owned by the same firm in and aiear that fowii-;-we 
witnessed the process of worsted manufactuns^ not 
from the commencement, but from the slate of ’ sliver.’ 
The worsted prepared being generally for the finer 
fabrics, the hand-combing process is still the one ge- 
nerally employed ; and this being what we may term a 
domobtic process, or a species of handicraft, may be 
carried on at the houses of the workmen. The number 
of workmen so employed in and around Halifax and 
Bradford is very large, the firm above mentioned 
giving employment, in brisk times, to several hundreds 
of tnem. 

The wool comes tmtbe factory in narrow bundles or 
‘tops,* about eighteen inches long, and weighing 
about Aipound and a half or two pounds each. These 

* tops ’ are taken to one of, the upper rooms of the fac- 

tory, filled tvilb the machines for ’ drawing’ and other- 
wise preparing the worsted ; such assure represented in 
the cut on the preceding page. Each iop is first opened, 
and the wool laid upon an endless .band, which carries 
it between drawin^rollei^ whereby it is elongated, 
ranged parallel, and c^v^ed ,inm a cylindrigal can 
as a delicate kind of riwi'd^ TmCnbsnd Js trafisferrfid 
from one machine to amnf^r,. «Rd drawn Wtween 
rollers so repeatedly, that, like" Uia nietal In wire- 

drawing, it becomes graduallv 

until it assumes the form of 
ready for the spiniiing-fAtmes. , ' ^ « 

The spinning iseffec^ inadiAnjbnt.ii 
shops, butbymaehiims!niid8gpus 
employed in othfur bAnchssTbf textile 
The quality of the yiuti produced^ and* the mode of stiijn- 
ning It, depend ot doorse bn the piirpoSo to whSdi it is 
to be applied. Thus, for * inotisseline-de-jaine,* or for 
^challW a fine and soft' worsts yarn is requfred; 

• wheress for * camlet,’ and other stout goods, a stronger 
jsad thicker yam is cssontial. The warp. too. of almost 
, ,s3t hinds of goods is made firohi yarn rather different 


from that eisployed in the weft. It has been made a 
matlcr of calculation among the spinners at the factory 
above noticed, that they spin enough ' weft’ yarn every 
day to reach from London to New Zealand. In one of 
the lower warehouses of the factory, we saw vast piles 
of the yam ^bua prepa^jned. made up into bundles, and ' 
ready to be used by the weavers within the same factory, 
or for sale to other manufacturers. There arc dye- 
works belonging to the firm in anotlier part of Halifax, 
where ,the worsted is dyed before or after weaving, 
according to tllb nature of the fabric; and there is also 
a process of warp-scouring effected in a certain stage 
or the manufacture. 

Some parts of the -processos connected with the spin- 
nii^ require that the worsted shall be in a damp state. 
This is sffiicted in a curious manner. In one of tlic 
rooms of the factory are a number of tin boxes, jier- 
forated on all sides. The wool is pUt into these boxes, 
and the boxes themselves are. placed in a large chest 
connected with the receiver of an aif-pump. The air is 
exhausted from the' oliest. whidi necessarily involves 
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the exhaustion of the air> from between the fibres of 
wool contained in the perforated boxes. Water is next 
admitted, and then the air is re-admitlcd, by which the 
water is instantly forced between all the fibres, so as to 
saturate every individual fibre equably and completely. 

All the processes incident to the arrangement of 
the yam for the loom are carried on in the usual 
way ; such as the ‘ warping.’ the ‘ beaming,’ and the 
* drawing-in ’ of the warp, and tlie * winding ’ of the 
weft. It is, however, worthy of remark, that modern 
improvements have b^n introduced for spinning weft 
on tbe very 'spools’ which are afterwami to be used 
in' Ibe diuttl^ so as to tfd of the sner-process of 
winding.’ . 

We next d^epd to tbe ’ weaving-shed/— Tshuilding 
not only tiie most remarkable connected with the fuc- 
tory. but one whidi is particularly calculated to illus- 
tmte the rapid progress made in the worsted manufac- 
ture within the last few years; Here we find eight hun- 
dred and forty power-looms in one room, all working 
at once in the production of merinos,^ damasks, cam- 
lets, lastings. Paramattas, Orleans, Parisians, cwinets, 

and the host ofworsted or stuff goods now made. But 

this is not^tbe only observable feature. There are cotton 
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faclories in LancaBliirc and Cbeflhtrc which can boast 
of a yot larger number of po>Vi^-]oornp, amounting in 
some instances to fifteen hundred ; but in such cases 
the weaving is nearly always of a simple kind, consist- 
ing /if ])]ain fabrics, such as calico or twills, figured 
(1(3vices, f[ introduced at all, being very sparingly 
effected by the power-loom. In worsted weaving, 
however, the application of the power-loom has been 
must remarkable ; and there is an observation on this 
point in Mr. Bischofi's * History’ whiclitfnay be appro- 
priately introduced here. After speaking of the use 
of the Jacquard machine in silk weaving, Mr. B. 
remarks: — ** ITntil the introduction 6f this maefline, 
the production of the gu])crior figured ailks depended 
wh<i1ly on the skill of the weaver, and that to a degree 
which few attained ; the necesaity of extreme careful- 
ness and skill is now considerably diminished ; in 
other words, the production bf the most costly fabrics 
is laid open to a large number of operatfi’cs. The 
Jacquard engine may be attached to almost any loom, 
and is generally owned by Ihe manufacturer, and is fur- 
• nished to the weaver with the w-arp. These looms were 
introduced into Yorkshire in the weaving of figured 
and fiowered stulls, by the late Mr. James Akroyd, 
of Halifax. The manufacture of moreens was also 
brought there by him and hia brother, Mr. Jonathan 
Akroyd; they next imitated the article of cotton 
jeans, in worsted, with success, to which they gave 
the name of ])lainbacks.’ put of w^iich has sprung 
that immense and valuable branch of * merinos.* They 
also introdui:ed the mode of weaving stuff damasks, 
and wer^the first to use the Jacquard engine in York- 
shire.” Tile allusion here tP the custom followed be- 
tween the manufacturer and the Jacquard-weaver 
relates to hand-loom weaving only, p^er-weaving 
being conducted whollv and necessarily on the factory 
system. In the magnificent room where these eight 
hundred and forty power-looms are at work (for it 
may be called magnificent in relation to the mind, 
the mechanism, «and the capitifi there represented), 
arc looms producing almost every variety of complex 


texture known to the weavA*. In some there are no 
fewer than thirty-two ‘hdddles,* or systems of strings 
by whibh the warn-threads v drawn up to admit the 
shuttle, and yet all are worked by steam-power ; one 
person, generally a female, being required merely to 
tend the machine and make a few adjustments, the 
steam-engine doing all the work. In other instances 
the exquisite Jaqquard” machine, one of the mdst 
complete of all mechanical inveniions, is fitted to the 
top of the loom, where it regulates the raising of the 
warp-threads so as to lead to the production of figures 
having almost an exbaustlcss variety of sixe and 
form. 

We Jiave in two or three former papera had to speak 
of the Jacquard machine as being in use in textile 
mhnufar'tures ; hut we have not described the mode in 
which the cards arc made. These cards are slips of 

I iaslehoard (or sometimes of tin) from one to two leet in 
ength, and two or three iuclics wide, each card per- 
forated with a Kueat number of holes about a quarter 
of an inch in diameter. For the produ<'tion of any 
particular pi\^teni there roust b# as many cards as 
there are weft iM'eads in the pattern : for instance, if 
the paileni consisted of a flower, the full spare of 
which occupied twoliundred weft threads, or required 
that number of weft threads to represent ii then there 
must ho tuo hundred cards prepared for that one 
pattern, all of (he same aizc, ana all pierced with holes. 
But the holes thus pierced arc not alike in nutnher in 
the different cards; in some there may be twenty 
boles, ill some fifty, and in others a number greater or 
smaller than either of these ; and the determination of 
these numbers is a very sifigular pait of the arrange- 
ment. The pattern is drawn on a piece of paper in- 
tersected by lilack cross-lines, to ri*preM»nt the warp 
and weft threads. A man or boy has before him a row 
of styngs to reprcQdnt some of the u arp threads, and 
into and among these he pattcs a cTOss-iliread to rc- 
jireseiit one row of weft, passing it above and below 
adcording to the pattern. By this means lie divides 
his imitative warp-lhreada into two parcels, analogous 
to the raised and depressea portions of the real uarp 
w'hen in the loom ; and thfise two portions are so far 
retweseitted on the punched cards, that the raised 
warp threads are connected W'iih the holes in the 
cards, while the depressed threads are connected with 
blatiks or unent paits of the card. The boy's row of 
threads are attacned to an ingenious machine, whereby 
several ,imnches are passed tlirough holes in a leaden 
plate, the number and disposition of the hole^depend- 
ing on the pattern; and a piece of cardboaru oeing 
then placed beneath these punciies, a machine some- 
thing like a cylinder-press presses all the punches 
upon the cardboard, and punches the holes. The best 
description we have scon of the process of Jacquaid 
card-making ia by Mr. Porter, in his ‘Treatise on the 
Silk Manufacture ;* but we have not room to give 
dq|ail^at greater Jengty: suffice it to say, that the 
disposition of the holes in each card dej^ends prin- 
cipally on the nature and size of ihe pattern in the 
diiection of the weft; that the number of cards 
pends on the pattern in the direction of llie warp ; 
that the cards for one pattern frequently amount to 
feur, six, or eight hundred ; that all are connected in 
an endless chun when attached to the loom, and that 
each set of cards will be available ibr one pattern only. 
Adjoining the card^making room, at the factory, is a 
room where the pattern cards are preserved, each set 
tied up in a bundle, and numbered for future use. 
An instance was once afforded at this establishment, 
probably as a trial of skill in fancy wdrstod weaving, 
m which the enormous number of eleven thausaiul 
cjirds were used iif producing one pattern. What has 
been the highest number ever employed with the 
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Jacquard we do not know \ but in Bome few initauces 
complete picturea have brew thus produced ; and we 
have Been, at an exhiMKon of worka of art<4n the 
Mechanica* Institution at Leeds, a beautifully distinct 
fim-aimile of the will of Louis XVI. entirely woven by 
^ Jacquard machine. 

To return to the weaving-shed. The lai|pe size of 
many of the looms for weaving facgiy goodik eapeolallv 
those in which the Jacquard apparatus is employed, 
gives to this room an extremely busy appearance, much 
more so, indeed, than that presented by the power-loom 
weaving-gaUerles in the cotton manufactuip,^ where 
the looms are very much smaller. Although this mmi 
is more than two hundred and fifty feet Jong by one 
hundrq4 and fifty broad, yet there is only judqwoe 
enough to pass along Uie avenues which separate the 
looms ; while the clatter resulting from the movement 
of nearly a thousand shuttles, as many battens or lays, 
and many thousands of wheels, levers, and other kinds 



of matittfteryi i. moit deofcning, Some of tlie wonted 
ikbrios now woran by thoie loonu me u muob u ton 
quaitora wide; while otben, mnch nnaUer m to di> 
menrione, arc m more oomnlmt in teapeot to pattern. 

It ia evurlona to mark the mumsaewhioh time, faahion, 
and a love of cdwatmeaa induce in the quality of the 
woven htbrim inroauMd. Allnaion waa made in a 
former paragraph to Mm kiMdoieaon of a parMcnlpr 
variety of wonted goode ohSed *«nonnoe.* But a 
more noent change Baa haen tboMMihttleiiof cotton 
for a oonnderahla p . 
introduced in atuir gooda. Fnf 
kinda of atnff now made, oalled. '* 
ramatta 
to ai 

, , 

ductum of cottoiMr aip dd' 

Mw greateat fawtoKO «t 


tawnaretwo 
;.*ild, ‘ Ba- 
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largely have fiMniai ^ MMidcind 0«ne' ^ nae.- > ’An' 
other new mate^ irlMw w» aatr- under proceBa of 


weaving. caUed ‘ Khyberecn ’ (has the fatiio all.iclic<1 
i Ur the Khyber Pass of AfghanisUn had anything to do 
with the invention of this name ?). consists wholly ut 
: worsted,, of which the warp contains threads of two 
colours ilteraatotoi and of a third colour, thus 
fonningh Idnd oc combination of *stripe’ and ‘shot’ 
in the pattern. Another kind is a proullar sort of 
! camlfli gr stout worsted, for making into the * poncho,' 
or South' American cloak, of which specimens are to 
be seen In the smart shops of somo of our London 
tailorSb 

We have befiwe observed that there is dhe point 
which Murks (eksurly the distinction between woollen 
and wdrgfcsd soddSd vie*, the rubbing, or friction, or 
beating to whioh m former are sttlgccted after weav- 
ing ; wiietlu^r the nibbifig by which the little knots on 
/rieM or jlWes are furoduced, or the beating which tin* 
fullidg-smcke Stive to woollen cloth in the proceisa oi 
felting or felling. In other mpegts the progress <ii' 
manuIaoUires and giber clrctmistances are leading to * 

I the introduction dr materiskaild pfocesscs inicrinediaic 
betWMn the two. Thoa the changes in the growth ul 
EnglMi fleoce^ the introduction of tlic Australian 
fleeceb the iulkodllction of a remarkable and beautiful 
kind of black wool called Alpaca, the admixture of a 
silky kind of goat’s hair with tlie harsher fibre oi 
I sheep’s trooL the removal of the restrictions to tlie in- 
terchange of dUbrent kinds of wool between England 
and other countries, the invention of wool-carding and 
aool-coLVhing machines— all have lc<l to the ]»rudiir 
lion of gyids quite unknown to our earlier niiiiiidHc- • 
turers. Ait there is one material eiiqdoyed to winch 
we hardly knew where to assign a place, although ii 
seems certainly to belong to woollens. This is «/rodc///. 
or woollen rags, torn wp fibre from fibre, and made to 
do double duty by entering into the cuinposition of 
new cloth. Sir George Head, in his ‘ Homo J'our 
through the Manufacturing Disiricts,’ gives a hu- 
morous account of the operations at a slioddy-niill, oi 
which there are several in tlic clothing district. ** liuw 
to make a new coat from old rags ” is not exactly the 
problem to bo solved ; for the fabric produced is only 
used fur drugget, padding, .and other inferior pur- 
poses. The rags are collected from all quarters, at 
Jjouie and abroad, and are consigned to dealeis at 
Leeds, Halifax* and other plac^. Whether Iheyaie 
washed previously (q soinewbat necessary iirucoss, 
as it would appear) UrO do not know, but they 
are . carried to a mill and * devilled,’ that is, dis- 
sected to utter fragments by the spikes in the 
machine called a ‘devih’ They are then, or after 
some further preparation, mixed with a portion of new 
wool, and carded, spun, woven, &c. with some coarse 
fabrics. In a body of evidence given before the 
House of Lords on the wool trade in 1B2B, it was 
stated that at that time a kind of cheap cloth, called 
* Stroud,’ made from woollen rags, was exported to 
the Nortli American Indians, the tribes on the shores 
of the Misstssippi, and the natives round to the west of 
Cqpe Horn. Tnc oheap goods are often made of mix- 
tures of Scotch wool, English skin-wool {ue. w^ool 
taken from the dead sheep, which is not considered 
equal to sheared wool), jtlie waste from iaclories. and 
wJmddy, all inferior ingedients; and of this mixture 
the articles mads are the cheapest druggets,V carpets, 
and paddings. We believe, however, that within the 
last few yoaas there has been a tendency to exclude 
the \ise of woollen rags in the manufacture, tney 
being now uied rather for manure than for anything 
sitae, » 
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ESSAYS ON THE LIVES OF EEMA%KABLS 
PAINTERS.— No. XXI. 

FsANCstco RiiiiioLmtt^lledI& Feaxtcia. 
Thkbb existed throi^ghout the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries a succession of painters in Bologna^ known 
in the history of Italian art as the wfly Bolognese 
school, to distinguish it from the kUer Schbol, whidi me 
Carracci found^ in the same city-^ •chcwlaltpgot^r 
dissimilar in spirit and feeling. The dhidf c^ara^e- 
ristic of the former was the fervent piety and devoUon 
of its professors. In the of Ibeur works thev 

resemuedrthe Dmbridn school, but fee Oiomier of exe- 
cution is different. One df these erfly painteia, Uppo 
(or Filippo) di Daliuifeio, was so celebrated for fee 
beauty ofhis Madonnas, that he obtained t^ ^e of 
Zippo ddhMadomui. He gte^y wsembW fee Frate 
Angelico in life and character, but ww inferior, as an 
arlSt. To bis heads of the Virgin he gave an expre^ 
sion of saintly beauty, purity, and tenoOTesj which 
twg hundred years later excited the admiration ana 
eihttlaiion of C^ido. Llppo died abirat Passing 
over some other names, we come to that of the greatest 


painter of the ecrly Bologna sebobl, Fxakcxsco Rai 

nOLIMTI. 

He was bom in IdfiO ; betag just four years younger 
than his contemporary Porugino. Like many other 
painters of that im already mentioned. ^ he wm edu- 
cated for a gohlsniife, and learned to dengn and model 
correctly. Francesco’s maater in the artaof working 
m gold and niefio* waffa certam Francis, whose name, 
in aShctkiimte gratitude to his memory^ he afterwards 
a^ied, signed it on bis pfetures, and is better known 
by u fean % his own fiunOy, name. Up to the age of 
forty, Francesco Franeia pursued his avocation of 
gommife, and bemunc celebrated for fee excellence of 
his workmanship in chasing gold and silver, and the 
exquisite bcMty and’ taste ofhis niellos. He also ex- 
celled in engia^ dies for coins and medafe, ud was 
appointed ra^ittsndent of the mint in bw native cuy 

ofBofegna,lRldchcdicehehe]dtarhfed 

We are not told how fee atteiltion of Francia was 
first directed to the art of paintipg. I< is Said that the 
sighttf a beautiful picture by Perugino awakened the 

* fWau account of tho art of woikii^ an aidlo, and tho in 
vention to which it led, leo vol. xii., p. 437. 
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dormant iaWnt; tiiat lio learned,, dMiWk|f ,.fiPO«i 1)^^ tlie ay^d.St. Anne is aimply digniOed and niaUTiial. 

/oppo, one pf the numermw pnpSla ipf SmtCiolHt^ >aldl fii .t|ie foot of the throne atands the Uitle Sc. J ohn, htdd* 
thai for many months ho con tertaioodi^ll^a,hCLmoe^ mf in his. arms the cross of reeds and the scrnll in* 
tain artists who ini tiated liim .yt^to the nMhOt (he. perihed ** ficce Agnus Dpi {Behold the Lofnb of' G od //' 
However this may Ut» his earliest piptUt^ is daff d On eael)i':|^e ^f the throne are two saints. To the 
1400, when he was in his fortieth year. « ,|i .exiats at of the Virgin stands St. Paul holding a sword, the 
present in the* gaitery at Itologna, and .iji^nm/lds iMhament of his martyrdom; and St Sebastian bound 
favourite subje^ so often repeated, a . l i Pmn fiac4MSj tpfcWW ehd pierced with arrows. Omheleft.St. Law- 
Child, enthroned, and surronnded Sy saintaMulniertm, imh <he. emblematicali gridiron and pal in-branrli. 

This picture, vhien, if it be a first .prodSjpon^ 'm prohahlv St. Frodiano. The heads 

well be termed wonderful as well as beaiM^l, ipxeitfi , d? thgf|taa|iM mint elevation of form, the brow in all 
so much admimtion. that Giovanni teing and narrow; hut the pier ailing ex- 
lord of Bologna, desired him to paint an Iwte^piace |wwien al^tMinate, devout, full ot i'aiih 

for bis family chapel in the church df San CUadoiM. and hopOt qac^grcnind is formed of twp open 
This second essay of his powers excited in the dlsongest arches a^mee wUhvseulpturc,. the blue sky beyond : 
degree the enthusiasm or his fellow-citiecns. The peo- and lower doainp between 8l. Paul and Si. Sebastian, is 
pie of Bologna were distinguished among .ibe other UeeA a glimpse m a. beautiful landscape. The diapo- 
statea of Italy for their patronage of native talent; they riot are grand \and, ample ; the colouring rich and 
now exulted in having produced an artlat wM mighf warm;>1ho«xe^UonmMt finished in every part. On 
vie with those of Florence, or Perugia, or Venfes. ' tlie cornice of th^ itfdmd throne or pedestal is inscribed 
The vocation of Francia was hcnmonhde^»jfminefl: Faxi*icia AUxiFfit 'BdotONtaifspi P. (i . e. painted by 
he abandoned his former employinentof goldsmith and Francia, goldsmith of Bologna), but no date. It mca- 
niello-workcT, andlieoame a |iainter by, choice iand' by sures six (bet and .a half high six fret wide, 

profession. During tlie nfsxt ten^earsheimpi'ovrn, pro- Over tliia square pictnre was placed the lunette, or 
greasively in composition and iu colour, aiill retaihing ardli, ' which now hangs wii the opposite side of the 
the aiiiipfe and beaHttfulsentiihent whionhad froth the room. It rdpreseiMa -the attliject called in Italian a 
iiist dtitinguithed his worka. Hisearliest pictureSate 'jPteld— the Dead Redeemer supported on the knees of 
in oil; but Jim success encouraged him to attempt the Virgin mother. An angel clothed in green 
fresco, and in this style, which iwulrgd a grandeur of drapci 7 supports the drooping head of .the Saviour; 
coneepiiony ind a fareadth and rapmUy of c;mution ml* aootberijangeJ in red kneels at his icet. Grief in the 
which his lalionous and ditnhiutive Works in gold adfi face of Borrowing mother — in the countenanres ot 
niello could never have prepared his mind or hand, he the angel reverential sorrow and pity— aie most ad- 
appears to liave succeeded gt once, lid was first em^ tiiirably expressed. 

pmyed by Bentivoglio to decorate one of the chambers This altar-piece was painted by Francis aliout the 
in his palace wUh tlieatory of luditb Slid Holophernca; year 1600, for the Merehesa Bnonvisi of Lucca, and 
and he afterwards «xeeuted in lhe*chai^ of St. Cecilia placed in the chapel of the Bnonvisi family in the 
a aeriea of flrescoes from tbelegendof that laGnt. ^ The hhurch of San Frediano. It remained there till lately 
Gompoiltioii,*’ says Kugler.,** is extremely aimple^wtU^ I purchased by the Duke of Lucca, who sent it pith 
out any supeifiuoiis figures; the aetiou dramatic and other pictures to be disposed of in England.' The two 
well conceived. We have httre:fbe lUdst noble figures, pieces were valued at 40001, ; alter some negotiation 
themoatbeautifiiLandgvaeefttl.iteads, ,apiirota8te hi our ^vernment obtained Ihem for the National 
the drapery, and matedy fiMdcgrctei^ It should Gallery at the price of 3600/, 
seem that nothing mere than. the merits here enume- Thd 'sterks Francia were, until lately, confined to 
rated is required ta constitute porftction : wnbapnily the efaurehet of Bolbgna and other cities of Lombardy ; 
these fine specimensef Fraheia’s art June falling <mto now theymre to be found in all the great collections of 
ruin and decay. ' ' Europe, that^of the Louvre exited, which does not 

The style of Francia at his best period is .very die- contain XoinKle specimen. The Bologna Gallery con- 
tinct from that cf Perugino, whom he lesemMea bow- tains she, the Berlin Museum three of his pictures* 
ever so far as tn ^oer that the features of the lalter In the Florentine Gallery is an admirable portrait of a 
.were the first ohieotsof bis Inhnlatipn and imitation, man bolding a letter in his hand. In the Imperial 
* In the^rksof Perugino there isaiMlancholy verg- .Gallery at Vienha them is a most exquisite altar- 
ing Ireq^ntly on eounteSS.andr 'iMWBhncsBi or fading piece, the same slue and style as the one in the 
tale ihsipidity. Fwicia In his richer and deeper National Gallery, hot still more bcautihil and poetical; 
caloiurtiHt hii/ampler fcHrms^ and ‘the. cheerful, hope- and the Gallery at Mfiolch contains a picture by him, 
f ul, afibctldn^ hb heads, reminds, us of perhaps tiic most charming he ever patnu^d. It rc- 

ihe Veh'^tianfdhqoU • • ' presents the Infsnt Savkw lying on the grass amid 

Hiscetehrily^1fid.|dim!lpte4odhlidhxtettdedthro^^ rcacs and flowers; the Virgin stands before him, 
the vriiele of LoiChaMy; ^ native city* out; looking down wifii clasped hands, and in ati ecstasy of 

i^rma. Miidens;^ f)e«teak:^d love and devotion, on her ^viiteson: the figures are 

lout to possess ho, rich in rather )M than life. A smalt but very beautiful 

palntorsofherww&,ha4lHM4d|l^(^^ pietore byFrancia, a Madonna and Cliild, is in the 

ilftil eUbmicm liAfcA hilt, in ym rio E of Mr. FnmMrtMl 

tiEWthciviEtflSiWIiiiiM " Itw jflnMht (*baMMi«d(bEtt)ie»fe«nd cl»ra(!tf.r 

i/' - Elf FimdE ^crsintiannony with hto gmilM. Vnart 

> Ti In iifii nfcip n W nr'n tnrWr,W jjiirWiirfflt'' 'Tfntifti | tt r 4Mtei^)iittWttAtiuHiDf<on.)y'«ipNt,bfe]l9tt|»I.ry 
mmpartniEAt'HMMmm'm ilimr 1w»wh Eipfalit M attoiiMe »n4 etaaeiill imnnm : In cimvcr- 

life* !n th. s4tfoaiD'wt«tY, M wfa.; and M Egiwa^le. that in 4»- 

Virgin and hrt d^lwl fb. Aww. ■ ^ witlii1»;imth.%ait4eM‘iMtn 'would have felt hie 

tired id a ret tuaidtlilMV Ude lEWtld udikfe fe tHehUKhdly Uhhtie. forgotten;, adding that 

dtawn tver the heads.'l'tHfoMttiE herlaj^ thelai^ ’he w»a loved aikdvMwnfod not only l» hw femily and 
'Ghriatt'to wltmn St AaSif fo'iaMeEnfing anaach. *The felfowi^thfeBa, bat by atrabgera and the princea in 
eiiecaahm Of the Viigfo 'i. uiEootdm^pttre, eakn, wlwae laervkje h. .waa employed. A noaP intereating 
Etta (NunOy, ' yet without the wmblHlke rcAnoroent * Om of dMM (Ha 3dt) '« a ttpatilien lli. KeU ih our 
"i^Mi.'irieBeein wme cliU^haelW hndMtuu : thebaad HatwMd Galbty. 
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circttmstando in the life of Francia was liia friend- 
ship and tiorireBpondencc with the youthful Raphael, 
who was thirty-four years younf^er than hiDMioit 
There il extant a letter which Raphael addieaied to 
Francia in the year 1508. In this letter, ^liich ll e<« 
pressed with exceeding kindwess and defbrettet^, 
Raphael excuses himself for not having ‘pain|M hli 
own portrait for his friend, and prdmisim to*i|hfi4, ft 
soon ; he firesents him with hta design for the Ngtivlty, 
and requests to have in return Frarih^^ dei^fi fir 
the Judi^,* to ^ placed atnong his ipost precious 
treasures; he alludes, but ' discreetly, to the grief 
w'nch Francia must liave fhft when his patron Ben- 
tii*Qgiio. was exiled from Bologna by Pope Jedius IL, 
aiid he concludes alTectionately,'^ continue lii love me 
as 1 love you, wifh all piy heart.’* Haphael afterwards^ 
according to his promise, sent hh portrait to his friend', 
and Francia addressed to him a very prei^ lotinet, in 
I which lie styles hisi,'afl' if^prophetieaily, tne^^^paiirter 
above all painters:" • • ‘ ^ 

" Tu lolo n iPittorsei de* Plttori.* ^ 

About the year 1516 ' Raphael sqnt to Bologna his 
famous picture of thu St. Cecilia surroumj^ by other 
SdinU, which had been commanded by a lady of tiie 
bouse of Bentivoglio, to decorate tlie ohiircii of St-i 
Cecilia, the same church in which Francia had painted 
Uie ficscoes already mentioned. Raphael iii a modeat 
luid affeclioxialc letter recommended the picture to thg 
care of his friend Francia, entreating him to he 
present when the case was opened, to. repair My ii\imi’y 
It iiiighl ba\o received in the carriage, aiid^ cormt 
anything which seemed to him faulty iiwthe execution. 
Francia zealously fulfilled his tvisoes; anAwhonhe 
beheld this masterpiece of tJ]^ diviiiest of painters, 
hurst into transimrts of adiniration and delight, piecing 
it iar above all that he had himself accimiptl^ed* As 
he died a short time afterwards, it was sain thajt be had 4 
sickened*of envy aud de8)iair on seeing himsmf thus 
exi oiled, and, in his native city, his Wit works 
eclipsed by a young rival. Vasari tells tbia story is 
a huditiuii of liis own time, hat it rests on no other 
cvidence,t and is so conti-ary to all we know of the 
gentle and generous spirit of Francis? and so incon- 
sistent with the sentiments which for many yeatp he 
had clierisbed and avowed for Ilaphaq), that we may 
set it aside as unworthy of all belief. The of 
I'rancia’s death has been a matter of dispute^ hut it 
apiicars certain from stale dociimeiils lately discovered 
at Bologna, that hc.diod Master of the Mint in . that 
city, on the 6th of Januaryy 1517* being then in his 
sixty-eighth year. Ilis son Giacomo Urcame w esteemed 
]Minier in his father’s style: in the Berua Gallop 
tliere are six pictures by his. hand ; and one by GiuUo 
FraDcia, a couain and pupil of the elder Frjsncia. 




low tract tfitbifi ibe iand-hiMs, tliat the rivers flowing 
towards llib' sea’ are Itsble Ig overflow the eouiiiry on 
eidto side, and form swampwand shallow lakes. Be- 
sldea the' osnsld ' made purposely as media either for 
inland navigation Or for drainsug, there are others 
Wboao epgin is curkrus. TherW is iti many of the 
lower djltricts turf from twelve to twenty feet in 
thMwMhlv end wima this has been cut for fu^h it 
leavss Ijmsdibs whidn, when filled with water, become 
t’ sart''^ cnbal or lake. Tliese sheets of water are 
called Awfdii, or F/asArr, by the Dutch ; and being 
idl eh ^ level and united by canals, they become na* 
vtgable'; but as many of these plashes when united 
form a osnsiderable Ihke, which has erdves, and ii^mes 
the siMKseiit lands,* it is the desire of the Dutch to 
have tnem drained and cultivated. For this purpose 
these lakes are eurroemded by slykes, to keep out any 
t deoesslon of water ; on the outeide of whidi a ** ring* 
^slboCi** or surrounding drain, is made, of dimensions 
•ufleient to be a navigable canal. The water is then 
niied frqm the imerior by means of a windmill to the 
tinjplldot, ak»m which it passes into the sea; and the 
drained land men is in a fit state for cultivation, and 
obtains tlie name of a ^ polder." 

" So large a portion of 'Holland is below the level of 
the sei, tbat die dykes for preventing irruptions, and 
the catial locks fop facilitauug -the exit of rivers, form 
a siitqect of important and Duramount interest. The 
clrainiflg and oiher hydraulic operations were in the 
last century intrusied to certain government bodies, 
each of whom took certain districts, such as Rhinlaml, 
Amstellaiid/Goyland, Delitland, and ifiuelaod. Since 
then changes haVe been maslein the natiireof the jurie- 
dioikin, buuequal carets still Iwstowed on Uie Sutyect. 

The numerous braiudies whiclt foisn the mouths of 
the Rhine, and tiie alluvial deposits which they leave, 
may be slid almost to fofbi a great part of Hofianicl ; 
and the arrangements of the canals greatly depend on 
htbe directions which these branches take. When the 

S abine reacbos Holland, at a place between Emmerich 
nd Arnheiin, it becomes divided into two. The 
greater mass takes a westerly direction, and, under the 
name of the Waal, punues its way towards the sea. 
Alter psssin^ Nime^en it receives *the waters of the 
Meuse, or < the Maas, and then spreads out into an in- 
ternal sea, called Holland’s Diep; whence it passes by 
Don and Rotterdam. The northern brancii of tlie 
Rhine becomes split into many minor branches, one of 
which passes by Zutphen into ihg Zuydersee ; another 
joins the Meuse near Kotterdam ; and a third, forming 
the most important part, proceeds onward tgJUereclii. 
Here anotber subdivisioir occuts: one su^mnefa, 
called the Amstel, flows from Utrecht ifarongli Am- 
sterdam to tUe Zuydmwe ; while the other, which still 
retains tba name of tlie^lthine, once more sufers a 
subdivision, the nonhem branch flowing into ilieLsko 


TWP* Ti'V'irpQ ANY) paNaijsi HI? WfiF T AKTi u Haarlsitt, ottd the ether flews into the sea at KaU 
THE DYKES AND CAN AW OF HOLLAND, ^ ^ becomes split, into a 

Tub proverbial industry, of the Dutch has been ln\ dVstem of arteries ^roalatittg the country m all direc- 

gieat measure brought forth by the extraordinaiy | uons, and IMing the injSnd kites. 

position wbioh their country occupies with respect |o 1 it jg supposed Utat the great mertherly' branch of 


the sea, and the consequent m 
and building dykes to regi 
the f'xcluwn ot the sea. « 

llatlaiuT » qua Continuous pisim h|ky.jiqg.k|othlng like 
a uountain in it, exbiMtiog only alope the ahore ai 
range of low sand^ldUak 9efWsk|fPMd& hr^sn to admitf 
the exit of the rivers. Immediate^ hehfod these Ipw 
hills is a.tract of coontry.so litifa ek,ijg|bsd« that thq great* 
est precsAiiions have to he Ri^trant the g'fup' 

tioo of the sea.' It also results .from ,{hq pontions^ this 

• Tlili drSiiirhig h uid toweifa in 1l*t ci&kotloD of ths Arcl 
duke Clwrlai at a if«iitiA.--49oo ' 

t Hia «xprcj«ion i*, •* cwmv alrMni er9ihH9 (os MMEOe hehvi'v}’ 


the. Rhine w^adiy flowri uMo Rw Lake of Uwlcm. 
trid Umtoe pMt Aiintedath.'ini« Rw Zu]rd«rw« ; Mid 
(hM the WMlem MWne into Hie Genaao Ocean ia ea 
uBiilicMl evttiaZ*' jwtt' wmb w or . net thetduuieel of 
.Khtwyk «M.« MdiiW one^ it h recorded that tbia 
cbafwet baeati^dMItbd vp in tha year 841^ by aeiod 
being ddlrib dRiiaHy aermita moatb. . A^ ttet. the 
iiortiiean bMNm of the river flowed peat Leyden into 
Eurbfii . Within a Jbw yeai%lM«ever, a canal 
her been «at en Katwxk.amaUaa tn^antual hvigUi, but 
exhibeUngvory extenaive worhat tl|eoiM(«t«t which 
ia.tO'Wluaiain a* weatern outlet' wr Hie Itbine without 
flowing into llimrinii' Lake. > The uttlior of ilie 

• Ci 3 
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• PinilT Tow in South HalloiiA* aftar opoRkinc of 
the vmnout bcmchea of tte Ehipe, deat uft e e ^ Kot* 
wyk braoch m fallom:— * • 

■ **1110 province of Hidlond in geoeral, howovwt ond 
the diatriot of Wtohiwd ia porticular, are noet dee]dy 
coaeeniedia thosanlloet or L^fdan breadk, ae by the 
oper nanagcmeat of tUe aboam only k that part 
the ODUBtry preeerved born one awecfiing hmtm^ 
tion. ThenatnororltafiarfhkourfHiaean ptSatiryki 
ivhere, by very aimifie but einetual oentiiviacee of 
flood-Ratea, the vrotm of the EIbm are lot o«t ioto 
the wia. and thdae of the aea ahot oat kont the land, 
Tbe.diataiMe bona L^deo k aboat ten milea twemdh 
Avo which, neareat to the aea, a brood and de^ 
canal bae baetrent, acroaa which a triple aet of {doable 
gateabave baaii tfarowa, the ftrat havnif two pok, the 
eeoood fbar pair, and |ba laat aevea pw, with atoao 
piera of oxoMlent naamarr botwoen kam. Agaiaot 
theae laat gatea the tide rnae twelve feet, and to taka 
at tire pretewre^ an ovatil deptii k waeerved ia tire 
great dan within then. When the Ehine haa a 


ihiilatad behind the. otiier i^atn^ a cectkn hahthh 


the whole of the aokee are thrown open ht low^watar, 
the rnah of which completdy aeoan the paange hf 
aead. which, before tile adoonen of theae (Raka tiaad 
conataatiy to choke up the cnannA of the lUdne; and 
the wateet, thne impeded, fmtnontiy mondikd the 
country, and had iNre timn once tk^teord Leyden 
with deetruotioB. It bee been ealcukted that theae 
eevott gatea wtaea threwn open, ere eapdkie of diih 
charging a vclnmo of water notkei thoa oaa hnadiod 
thonaaiidOiddefeet'ta aReoMtl of tima.” Freoethk 
deedriptim it woikld opprer (hot .thelavol of the wker 
in tire Rhhfeaoar-Katwyk k loper thaa iugfe-water 
level, bntURphr titan low*watet kvid in Ae aea. 

Further delaik cenneening the Katwyk Ceaal were 
gim in a pe^k* rend .hofodb the inatitate'nf Cmd 
Engkeen a year or two age. Mp thk paper ikap* 
pane Ak the dktriet eaSed BhkiiaRd, between 
Leyden and' the aea, weeefat cehtinnaa age aheot on 
levol wlA thettedinm’tUk ha tiwofren aaat. aod'tbat 
eafeh *prider/nr cttitividilS apot, waa Oepantdy pro* 
teeted bon the nring-tiani w an pnbanknMat. 
Sinea flu^ aerkdk change k win to iMvmnearred in 
tire relative leeek of the Rhkdnnd end the aurrenad* 
-ing watere, idthor ky tho aiiifclng of .the land or tire 
etevatien of dk aea, iflwwby dw.EnpdaiMe. k. above 
tlk towel of the ithiDlaod dmekt. A oomei|iiaiioe of 
thk kttet the northnre brnnife. of tiw Ebitte and the 
Znftiaraee haelflMure each a tawMnm te oweeflew the 
laaA .A|ifewater« n »cliiitai asovad 9 j arindmilk are 
evtirewhere in requaat'fer dcakihig .tbe tond. The 
dietiwt of' Rhiniaad oonttiH AM«t til 7 «MXl Eo^kh 
a(»«i,dfwUeh IWAKrarenowpMhypiddowor'dk* 
trkta oaAnatoAand drei^bypwdinilk; ’%lB 6 ,by 
lafcoi and p eai^ k i R e atinkti! l^^'tdliFw^iugliCT 
toad and oand-wiitka pal .fewn tokoa, canala,. 
dt|biM% top. ThelMw||e.«t«tiw dktikt to elfeeted 
by two hnndrpd aadve^Gpni|SiMbM working^i 
NtWhoeto, or A reWtii iii bi ii ii| p|| R /iHPW ktaoe the 
. of Ao'lftifepk J,. " 

rWMondet Air A'' 

Wy th9 Spaniiiri 

inflwc of the wiwg»;"ii'hi‘- i <l 'i p i' i'.nf 'fnniqfM’ tint' to*' 
01 jlM moTm 

^gjpeiM, 111 t<K 9 - Memkn wu I 
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out M the only spot for an efihctual system of drainage. 
From that time repeated, plans were formed by en- 
gineers fi»r making a good outlet at Katwyk, and in 
most oc thene the draining of Haarlem Xeske ms in- 
ehidad gliutP of (be operatioiMu' At length, in 1B04. a 
plan was finally a^^ on by |he government for the 
co 9 «tnte^n of the «anal» which was completed in 
lOTti mfpiy dwcuUies had been encountered. 

• Tm canal ia described as eonsiitiiig maui)) of two 
|M^ qpe efrom Leyden to the saim-hanks, and the 
ed-panks to the seaL Hie levels are 
the ftieans of 
draining 

hcB fdways been one object in view. 

The Haarlem take, to whicdi allusion is herd made, 
liei between Leyden and j^msterdam; and as it is 
not Btoessary to iidand .naivigationp the ground which 
it ooQupies would he much more vriuable for cultiva 
Hioa: hence riie anxia^ of the Xhitcti te drain it. The 
lake begins a little to the north-eaat of Leyden, and 
paasei northwanf to thg towm of Hasjlem, wIktp a 
contraction of the width separates it by a strait fiom a 
sert of namw'lake or hr^ river caHed the Y, tho 


turlea^ 


itoeaunesui 


c^er firm the^aaed-l 


■e planned diat the canal may be made tb 
partially emptying Haarlmn Likai as well 
Rbinlaadi for tins has fdways Imn one obje 


Yop the Tai, dr the Tye (for it is spelt in all those dif- 
ferent ways). The Y pmeeds eastward for a short 
di«taiioe» psesss Amsteroamp and falls into the Zuyder- 
see, a huge but absltaw sea which opens into tho 
Gemmi Cicesii near Texel. There seems good reason 
to believe lihat all these inland seas were produced in 
some wamr other by the Rhine, and that they may in 
fact he oepmed one of its mouths. The writer whom 
we have ti^tfore quoted remarks:— “A great part of 
Friesland and Althinland is still a turbary (or peat- 
mam\ and so are the sborea of the Zuydersee (or Zuyder- 
aee^ aa it is often spelt)* One may easily imagine 
that when onde this light and spongy kind of earth 
lifted up by the water underneath, the recoil of 
of these 


the waves 


on one side, and the imiw( 
of the river acting upon xi would easily terry off 


eded cijr- 


te msases into the ooesn.* 

Iriiin the last few years pimgrapbs have occasion- 
ally foopd thehr way into the pubKe journals respecting 


the preparation fjor draining the Lake of Haarlem. 
AUhougn the cabal of Katwyk was in part intended to 
effect uus olqect, it wguki appear, from more recent 
proeeqdfogBb that this result has not yet been obuined. 

It is one oonsegueute of the extreme shaHowness of 
Haartoxn Like sod the Zuydersee, that ships cannot 


navigate them with safe^ for the porposee of com- 
merce $ and hence a caqai of magnificent dimensions 
has beeti constructed for eifbetirag that which we might 
Ihmx a glance at a map think that these twosess would 
eflbet in order to from Amsterdam to the Ger- 
man Ocean by sea, a ship must go a little eastward to 
the Zuydersee, thence northward, nearly to the ex- 
Unmity of that sea, and thence peat the island of Texel 
into tae aea, But it happem that the water of this 
Sea ia 10 shallow near Axmerdam, that heavily laden 
•Uto cannot approach * the dty. Hence the Grand 
Ship ejand wap prejeeted about twenty yean ago, and 
foiriBia one of the Aneit tpecimeas of oaaai engineering. 
The object of thii Is $o connect Amsterdam with the 
open ate witheut gdng into the Zuydersee at all ; and 
On ships of Ilia, sise were to be aeoomnodated. the 
fillneiwtoni, itf '.iim.'xiaiid ae^ of moil ausual ifiagni- 
hldOa ^ It is dftf m&te long, hftvHiix foot wide at the 
lotiqiB, u boudred find, twonty^onr at tho top, and 
twenty feet deep,. Itis imndiod with water h'om the 

S at high tidbA fitei ts.pnavided* With twe tide-locka ai 
onde, two jteioia^ with llood-goteai and eighteen 
drawbridges. The dlmonslims are ae great that two 
frigsjtei oaa .paai each 'Othet^ fai the canal. Tiie canal 
terminates northward alcuw oeotbemmoat xnaigin of 
the moulb of the Zuydense. 
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USAGES BEFORE INTERMENT AND| FUNE- 
REAL CEREMONIES^ ^ 

Onb of our finest old writers (Jeremy Taylor, in his 

* Holy Dying*), speaking of tbe^loties ol the living in 
respect to the dead, observes :— ** When thou hast went 
awhile, compose the body to burial ; which that it be 
doiif gravely, decently, and charitably, we have the 
example fif all nations to engage us, and of all ages of 
the world to warrant ; so that it is. against eommon 
lionesty and ppblic fame and reputation not to do this 

office Something is to be given to custom, 

something to fame, to nature and to cinlities^ and to 
the honour of deceased friends; for that man is es- 
teemed to die miserable for whom no friend or rda- 
lion sheds a tear or pays a solemn sigh. , • t • 

What we do to the dead, or to the living for their 
Bakes, is gratitude,.and virtue for virtue’s sake, and the 
noblest portion of humsnity.” Another of our old 
writers (Hooker), in reference to the same subject, re- 
marks that all men have accounted it ** a very extreme 
destitution” to have paid to tbemv aftee death, at 
least as mudi relict as is mentioned in Reburial of the 
widow’s son, " the cairying him forth upon a bier and 
accompanying him to the earth.** Whatever tends to 
lessen the reveren^l rmrd for thetdoad* so natural to 
every person of right feelinn, and spcdmn.of so irio- 
quently by the groat writers abotFe quoted, is a matter 
which concerns the mblic mQiility» and as such calls 
for the interference cf the legitlattu : it is a symptom of 
brudshness, and ignonmoe wfakh cannot he loo soon 
eradicated. These and other fearful .muHo of Inul 
social arrangerlfentiS which have latterl^y forodd then- 
selves upoujmUc aitentiomorbeien aft at once driHlged* 
into tbevli^t of day^ wUfena one sihs dtoamtog of 
their existencoi ere of the utmoat eoQoe|rti to the com^ 
mon welfare^ A Report .1^'' Mr, Cluidwiidc, on the 

* Practice of Interment in Large Towns,' leads us to 
believe that a callous indiffereneo and want of respect 
for the dead haa already made great progreia; but the 
first step towards its correction is a knowlem of Sts 
existence, the extent to which it prevails^ ana tbo dr* 
cumstanm in which it ariginaipik The, mwientf like 
all Mr. Chadwick’S Reports* ia remarhnble fer the 


administrative ability which it diwlays^ gad, aa has 
been observed of bis former Reports, it also is *' admir- 
able in all revpdbts for wxcellenee of composition, 
soundness of judgment, and all that induAtes the pos- 
session of every spedes of talent*** 

Passing by for the present the ampin evidence in 
the Renoft relative Ho the had effects of interments 
•within large towns, we come to the section devoted to 
an account of the injuries to the health of aurvivoro 
opeasioned by the delay of interments, and which, un- 
leia the practice #ere altered, would exist, if burial 
were entirely prohibited faiidst the dwellings of Ihc 
living. Taking London, for example, it is found that 
a large proportion of the labouring dasses have but a 
single room : “ it is thdr bed-room, their kitchen, their 
wanihottBe. their aitting-room, their dining-room ; and 
when they do not foUow any out-door occupation, it is 
frequently their work-room and their shop. In this 
one room they are bom, and live,^and sleep, and die 
amidst other inmates.**, Mr. Liddle, the meoied officer 
of a district in Whitechapel inhabited byWReck-la- 
bourera, " navigators^’ bncMayers? labourers, and 
othera df the werxing clwMt tmia descrihea the situa- 
tion of one ef these femiSeS on the occurrence of a 
death The conpse ip Kept in the room where the 
inmates sleep ana have tiieir meals. Sometimes the 
corpse is stretched on the bed, and the bed and 
dmhes ate taken off. and the wife and femily lie 
on the floor. Soinetimel qhoard is got. on which the 
corpse is stretched; and that is luttained on tressels or 
bn chairs. Sometimes it is htrntched out on chairs. 
When children; they are tredpantly laid out on the 
tabfe. The poor Inahti if tbw ^ afford it, form a 
canopy of while esftoo Mr we cofM end buy candles 
to bum by tt, end ppoe a blsbk cross at the head 
of the corpse* Sunday U tfto day usually chosen for 
the day of burial j blit If a man die on the Iffed- 
neadav, the feum wilVnot take place till the Sunday 
week loBowing;** The practice oflate mtments seems 
to tNUienersl'amongst every class io m metropolis, 
lu tlmWth^ Snguind, and in the mpl diitrfetB gene- 
imlly* the time between dissolufion and burial is much 
shorter. An undertaker residing in the Wbitecbapel 
* Lovd Broiishi^ 
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cliHirict stairs that somrtiincs the remains of the dead 
are kept three weeks, all She ordinary oeciipatlons of 
a faiinty goin^ on the whole time in the satnc*6iiip;le 
room. The consequences are too shorkinjic and revolt- 
ing for publication in a work intended for gencrnl 
readers. While the widow is out making arrange- 
inrnts frir the funeral, tlie children aie commonly left 
alone with the corpse. There can he no doubt what- 
ever qs to the propriety of burial beyond the limits 
of towns, hut the oif'eutsof the practice of retaining the 
bodies so long before interment are spoken df by 
medical witnesses as far more i>ernicious. Instances 
are given where one member of a rainiiy after another 
lias been hurried to an nn timely giave iii consequence 
of exposure to the miasma of decomposition in a 
highly concentrated form. Where a death occurs, the 
survivors, exhausled in IHody by watching, and depressed 
by giief, are peculiarly susceptible of disease. 

Mr. Chadwick shows that of the deaths which take 
place in the inetrop«>lis. more thaw onc-half arc the 
deatlis of the labouring classes, of w hom four out of 
five families have each but one room. • In the case, 
then, of upwards of 20X)tX) deaths annually in London, 
tiiere occurs the retention of the corpse amidst the ia- ! 
niily in the shocking inannor alrcaey described ; and 
of some 4000 deaths from epidemics in the metropolis, 
there is, besides the same distressing scene, peculiar ! 
danger, and perhaps permanent injury to the sur- 
vivors. The mental pain and moial evils genet ally 
alleiidaiit on the practice til the long letention of the 
body in the rooms in use, and amidst the living, is, if 
possible, still more deplorable thaiii the evils of phy- 
sical contagion. Mr, Chadwick remarks When 
the dissolution has taken ])1ace under circunistatices 
such as those dcsciibcd, it is nut a few minutes' look 
after the last* duties are performed, and the body is 
composed in death and left in repose, that is gtv^Mi to 
this class of suivivors, but the spectacle is protracted 
hour after hour, through the dav aud night, and diw 
after day. and night after night, thus Aggravating tm 
mental pain under varied ci^umstaiiccs, and increas- 
ing the dangers of permanent bodily injiiiy. The 
su%*rings of the survivors, especially of tlic widow of 
the labouring classes, arc often protractcil to a fatal 
cxleiit. To ihe very young children, the gicatcst dan- 
ger is of iniection in eases of death from contagious 
and infectious disorders. To the elder children and 
memb«Ts of the faiqjly aud inmates, the moral evil 
created by the retention of the body in their presence 
beyondljic short lime during which sorrow and de- 
pressiotTof spirits may be said to be natural to them, 
is, that familianty soon succeeds and rosjieet disaji- 
]>cars. • . . The mental effects on the elder children or 
niciiiberB of ihc family, of the retention of the body in 
the liviiig-rooin, day afu^r day and during meul-timce, 
until familiarity is induced,— 'letaincd, as the body 
commonly is, during all this time in the sonkf ef dis- 
ease, the pi ogress of chatige^axid decompositi Jh die- 
figuring the remains and adding disgust to familiarity, 
— aic attested to be of the most deinoializing <dia- 
raclcr.’* 

Afr. Chadwick points out the influence of these cir- 
ciuiisiAiicos on the character Aetonishnient is fre- 
quMilly excited by the cases which abound in our 
pen \\ records indUiativc of the prevalence o# habits of 
savage brutality and carelessness of life amongst the 
labouring population; bat crimes, like sores, will 
commonly bo found tc be the result of other influ- 
ences than arc externally manifest: and the 'reasons 
fur such ustouishment will be diminished in propnetion 
as those circnmstaTUTs aie examined which influence 
the minds and hubiis of the ]Kipulation more pow’cr- 
fully than precopis or book-cducaii(fli. Among iIki-^c 
deinoiahsEing ciicniiisianccd which appear to be pie- 
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yentiblc or rcinoveablc, aic Ihoso which the present 
inquiry hiiiigs to light. Disrespect for the human 
Oirni under Buffering, indiffcicnco or carch^ssne^s at 
death — or at that desliuOtion which follows* as an 
elfoct of suffering — is rarely found amongst the nn- 
educated, unconnected with a callousness to others* 
pain, and a recklessness about life iii*elf. A known 
effect on uneducated survivors of the frequency of 
death amongst youth or persons in the vigour of life, is 
to c.reafe a reckless avidity for immediate enjoyment. 
Soino examples of the demoralization attevdaiit on 
such circumstances cannot but he apparent in the 
course of this inquiry into other practices connected 
with interment.” 

A clergyman, who testifies from personal knowledge 
I to the justness of Mr. Chadwick's views on the piescuit 
practice relating to the ititeniient of the dead amongst 
I the labouring classes, remarks: — ** With the iqqier 
classes a corpse excites feelings of*awe and rcspcci ; 
with the lower oialof's, in these districts (^a wietchedly 
crowded parialO, it is oflcn tieated with as little cere- 
mony as tlie carcass in a butcher's shop. Nothing can 
exc^eed their desire for an Imposing fiineral— nothing 
canfSurpHSsrboir efforts to obtain it; but (liediMTabcd's 
remains share none of the reveience which this anx- 
iety fur the becoming burial would seem to indicate. 
The incunsifltenry is entirely, or at least a great part, 
to bo attrilu'ed to a singlo circumsi.ince— that the 
body is ever absent from their sight — eating, di ink- 
ing, or slecpirig, it is slilL by ibeir side; niixf^d np 
with all tl|‘ ordinary functions of daily life, till it be- 
coiiies as fami^^ar to them as when it lived and moved 
in the iamily circle, Eroni familiaiiiy’ it is a shoi t siep 
to desecration. The body, stretched out upon two 
chairs, is polled abouf by the (‘hildien, made to serve 
as a lesting-nlacc for any article that is in the way, 
^and is not seldom the hidiiig-phico for the becr-bolth* or 
^tlicgin if any visitor arrives iiioppoiinncly. Yicwit) as 
an outrage upon human feeling, tins is bad enough ; 
but who does not see that when the respect lor the 
dead, that 18 , for the human foim in its most awLiiL 
Btagt*, is gone, the whole inaMsof social sympiitlneH iniu t 
be weakencd-^iei ha|is hlighteil and destroyed " 

Mr. C'liadw'ick shows thal the pi ogress of thisdri'ad- 
fill demoralization, which must other w ise go on with 
the ifirreased crowding of an increasing population, is 
capable of being stayed by Jogislalive means, which 
would extend a benign and eli^valing influence amoncst 
the survivors on the occniTenccof a death in a family. 
The natnic of the incasui;ps proposed must be noticed 
at anolhor^timc. 

ON POPPY-OIL AND OPIUM. 

That the (exciting and destructive substance opium 
should be dciived from the same source as the bland 
and useful pffpfnj-oil^ Is onlv one among many similar 
instances which the vcgelablo kingdom affords; but it 
is not on that account less wot thy of our notice. 
Whut opium ia, and what are the extraordinary effeets 
winch it produces on the human frame, have been 
sulficiciuly noticed in No.'1G2; whatvaro the com- 
inercial and political eircumstanceH connected with the 
Imuggliiigof opium from India'inio Chimfhi^vct been 
glanced at in No. 50ff, and are repeatedly coining 
under public notice in some quai ter or other ; but the 
ootrncclion between opium and poppy-oil as the pro- 
duce of the same piant forms a different subject. 

Mr. J. Young, in a paper on poppy-oil, in one of the 
pcieritific journals a few years ago, states that the cul- 
tivation of the po|my for the henefit of its oil hs an 
article of food and for other uscriil pur]>oses, l>as been 
long carried on to a gft*at cxlent in I'rtincc, Cernninv, 
aud the Netherlands. Although it vv.is long since 
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known that tbf sood of tlio l«>pi)y and iho oil ubtatiuMi 
rr(;iii it do niil |iosscsa nan otic ]iiopr*ilios. and that )t 
w.i'v liiikccl into cakos and iwnI afi an article of luod by 
llic niit:icMils, yet Iheie lias been much cmitcntiuri rc- 
sncctinu; the |noprU*ty of nsinf; it. In France, aliout 
llic bc^iniiiii" of the srvcnteeirt.1i century, the opjiusi- 
lion to tlu* general use of poppy-oil as an article of 
iood became so violentt that the lieutenant-general of 
the ])o1ice of Paris onloied the medical faculty of that 
city to in.ikc the strictest exauiitiHtiun g[mcoTnt.iig this 
]>oii'it; ayd they leportod, that as there is nothing 
nai^eotic or prejiuhcLal to health in the od, the use of 
it might he pei milted, llul this decision proved to 
he unsatisfactory ; and fiopular clamour dotcniiiiied 
the coilit to pass a decree, m the year 1718, prohibiting 
the sale of poppy-oih uhclher mixed or uninixed. The 
t-.ile of the aiiicle, however, was chiiidctfinely encou- 
lilted, and* gradually incicascd until the year 1735, . 

, ulien the couit issued a aciercr decree, enjoining the 
Knpeiintondenls to mix a eertainacpianlity of the ex- 
tinct of turpentine with every cr«1c containing eleven 
hundred pounds weight ot this oil, )»robabIy with a 
\je\v to eherk its supposed injurions ctfccls. 

In tlio year just named the coLiMimptloff of this^oil 
in P.iiis alone amounted to ten thouha ml casks ; but 
*!.'< tlic secret demand for il iiicreabed every year till 
I77.k a Society of Agriculture, in fbc last-named year, 
nnderlook to examine all that liad been alleged for and 
a;:;.iinst ilie general mw of this oil. Experiments were 
!• |icati*d ill the ]irc.sence of the most distiriguished 
(liciiiists; and the Society firohenled a peti^n to the 
iiitiiister of police, setting forth the great fftlvaiitages 
that would accrue both to commerce ahd agriculture 
hv leveiaing the ]>rohibilion. This society again made 
wncnil experiincnU in the ycat*l77d. and finally coii- 
fii mod the decree of the faculty in 1717,declaung tlut 
tile <iil ot poppies was not injurious to health; that it 
di:l«iiol contain a narcotic power, and that it ndght be' 
leconiinended to general use with the utmost safety. 
1‘ioni that tune the cuUivalion ot the poppy has not 
met with any iormidablc opposition, and has inci eased 
to such a degree both in France and in the Netlier- 
l.uiiU. that great quantities have been iwcportcd thence, 
mdepoiident ot the quuiuily retained for lioine use; 
and in seasons of scarcity it has been found ot the most 
easenlial service in all rMsrs where the use of oif was 
rccpiiicd. Ill the northern partsof France it was used 
b\ so.ipboilers as a substituli* lor other oils, which were 
('xtreniely dear: and jii some ])ail of the Neihei lauds 
ihe o:l-cakes are used sis fattening food for cattle. 

Mr. Young observes: — “ it i]| well known that itiaw- 
s'M'd. obtained from a variety of the pop] ly^, has long 
heen used in this houiitry for feeding birds. I have a 
canary that has been fed ii])ori white poppy-soeds for 
many months ; and 1 supplied a person with this seed 
who hieeds eanary-lntds for sale; he gives them 
nothing else to cal, and observes that they thrive as 
well as when led upon comnion Bce<L According lo 
Dr. Alston, the poppy-seed is used as food in some 
places, as well as the expiessed oil, which he s-iys is as 
mnoceiit and wholesome as olive-oil. « And Mr. Kcir 
Kdates that the seeds of the pop))y aie sohi in the 
market and arc reckoned delicious eating; liicy are 
used in cmfilsioiiB, and enter into the cooing piesciip-* 
tioria of* the llindostan physieiana. ^his is corrobo- 
rated by Mr. A. W. Davis. According lo him, the 
Bceda are valuable fur the oil they contain ; and as aut 
article of food are in great reriuest with the natives; 
and when used in tins way the oil is scarcely to be 
distinguished from olive-oil, which is often adulterated 
n iili it. I have seen large quantities nf ]iopp^-aecd 
exfiosed for sale in the bazaar of Calcutta. \V e axe 
told, by' Mr. O. A. Fisher, ini his ‘Letters written 
during a Journey to Montpellier in the year 1804,* that , 


the oil of Provence, wbiidi on accmiiit of its ]Miiit\. 
mddmgw, and f^ne llavoi^ is celclratcd a-'i o\ri‘ 
KurufiP, is ex))oried to Italy in large quaulimv, a.id 
was foTiiierly (‘xporSi'd to many distant C4Miiitrh“. ; I,Mt 
since the haid winters of 17SS1 and the following ycal^, 
so manyr olive-trees have been frozen, and dining ijji* 
Itevulution so few planted, that Aix (which was tl.c 
]>riimipal seat of trafHc) has now entirely lust rs 
nrst and most luctativc branch of commerce." I'jir &e 
rircunistanccahavc gicatly tended to increase the uso 
of poppy-oil. 

The mode of cuUnre and preparation of the po])])v 
depends on the purpose to which it is to be applied o* 

I the pig-t of the plant which is to be brauglit to u^e. 
The opium is a milky juice obtained by iiici»ioii ; thi' 
oil is expressed ironi the seeds contained in the cap- 
Rule : while the capsule itself-^the globular fIk II to 
»w*hii‘h Uin name of “poppy-head” is frequently aj«- 
phed — is extenfi.ive.ly used in medicine. 

The routine •!' proceedings in the province of 
Baliar in India, where opium is the chief pioduct le- 
quired, has bc«ii thus dcscilbed: — The field being well 
prepared by tho plough and harrow, and lediur-d to 
an exact level Biitierfu-ics, is then divid«‘d into qu.i- 
drangnlar areas of seycu feet long and five feet in 
breadth, Icavilig two feet of interval, whii'U is i.ntfd 
five or six inches, and excavated into an aqucdiu t fur 
convoying water into every area; for wliicii purjiose 
there is a well prepared in every eultivated field. 'J'lie 
seeds are sow'n in October or November. 'J'he plants 
arc allowed lo grow six or eight inches distant from 
each other, and are plentifully supplied w‘iih whaler. 
When the young plants jrc six or eight inches high, 
they arc watered more sparingly ; but the cultivator 
strews all over the areas a niitiient compost of ashe^s, 
dung, and nitrous earth scraped from Bhe highways 
and l|{om old mud ifalls. When the plants are on the 
point of flowering, they are watered profusely, to iu- 
erease the juiee. When the capsules arc halt grow ri, 
ifb more water is given. The cultivators then hegm 
to collect the opium in Jhc following manner : — At 
sunset they make two longitudinal double incisions 
upon each half-ripe ca])8ulc, passing from below up- 
wards, taking care not to penetrate into the interior 
cavity of the capsule. The incisions are repeated 
every evening, until each capsule has received six or 
eight W’oimds : and after each incision the dews of the 
succeeding night facilitate the exudation of the juice. 
Eare and selection are renuircuin these operations ; 
for if the capsule he allowed to ripen too muqjt^^it w ill 
Yield hardly any juice; and if the incision wet? made 
in the heat of the day, the exudation would not occur 
in a pro]>er manner. 

Eat Jy ill each inoming after an incision has been 
made, old women, boys, and giils collect the juice by 
scraping it oil the Wounds w iih a small iron scoop, and 
deposit the whole in an earthen pot, where it is worked 
bs till* hand in open funihiiie, until it acquit es a 
thicker consistence. It is then foimud into cakes of a 
globular shape, about four pounds in weight, and laid 
III little earllien basins to be further drii»d, the cakes 
being covered over either with tobacco lea\ es oi witJi the 
leaves of the poppy ; and there they arc kept till dry. 
'fhese masses then constitute the opium of commerce. 
The Indian opium is, as here dc'seribed, sold in round- 
isli masses, covered by loaves; \ibile the Tuikifi.li 
opium is in flatter pieces, also covered by leaves. 

Such 18 the general mode of cultivating the poppy in 
India, where the opium, or inspissated juice of the ca]»- 
sulef is the chief object held in view. Where the culti- 
vation of this plant, as in Europe, is directed more to 
the production of seeds for oil than to tliat of opium, 
the Rnangcment** as described by Mr. Young, arc 
nearly as follows:—- 
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Mr. Young BtateB that, he made an e^riment toi 
determine which ia the best mode of sowing th^ Bocd. 
He adopted three different modes : in the first of R^bich 
he sowed broad-cast, unon beds tfiree feet wide, with 
an alley between, and tnimied out to the distance of 
four or five inches; in the second instance he sowed 
in beds three feet wide, in rows— da rows to a b^, 
and six inclics between the plants; in the third in- 
stance he sowed on the spaces between rows of early 
potatoes, four feet wide, with two rows of pop- 
pies in each space, twelve inches between the rows of 
poppies, eight inches between the poppy plants, and : 
three feet between each double row of poppies, occu- 

S led by one^w of early potatoes. In the first method 
1 C seed produced only one capsule; in the second, 
two ; and in the last, from three to seven or eight On 
this point he observes The seed of the poppy 
comes to maturity after the extraction of the opium f 
and when it is considered that it yields more than a 
third part of its weight of oil, and that a crop of early 

E otatoes equal to thirty-nz bolls per acre can be raised 
y the same culture on the same spee 6f ground, with 
a crop of opium equal to fifty-six pounds, there is 
scarcely any plan that can be devised which would 
prove equally profitable to the cultivatq;r. or more be- 
neficial to the community. One acre of poppies ctdjd- 
Vated in wide drills will produce in a good season one 
thousand pounds of seed, which will giVc by expression 
three hundred and seventy-five pounds of oil.” 

After the opium liarvost is over, the seeds are ready 
for gathering about the end of August This is done 
mrawing the entire plants out or the ground, bind- 
ing a sufficient number together, and placing them 
against each other in the manner of corn-sheaves, 
letting the w)iolc remain in the fields a few days until 
perfectly dry. The sheaves are then laid upon a large 
cloth, the capsules bruiaedi and the seeds tskea out 
after which the seeds are passed through a sieve. 

As soon after the collection of tlie seed as m^ be 
convenient, the oil is extracted from them ^ for if tms 
be long delayed the tdl yielded is smaller m quantity, 
inferior in quality, and badly coloured. The mill, the 
press, and the bags are ail used perfectly clean. The 
first oil is destined fqr the use of families, and this is 
‘cold-drawn,* as any degree of wanpth injures the fla- 
vour. After as much is extracted in this manner as. 
possible, a considerable quantity of mferior quality is 
obtained by heating the cahvs and pressing them a 
second time. The oil which is first procured is of a 
pale ativur, is peculiarly bland and ^ft, and has a fla- 
vour approaching that of almond-oil. It is used for 
salads and other domestic purposes, either alone or 
mixed widi olive-oil. When olive-oil is stale or rancid, 
it may be considerably improved by admixture with 
recently made poppy-oil. The cold-drawn oil, for do- 
mestic use, ia allowed to remain five or six weeks be- 
fore being used, that it may deposit in a sediment a 
kind of milky substance that* is mixed with it. It is 
then poured niio another vessel, and left partially ex- 
posed to the air for a time. 

The second-drawn oil is of a deeper 'Colour, and is 
applicable to all the purpqscs of the more common 
oils, artists using the fuier sorts of it at a dicing oil* 
It preserves the colour of some kinds of uaiDt better 
than the other oils, and is free from their disagreeable 
smell. 

Holland was supplied with this oil for a considerable 
time from France, and it was sold there under the 
name of olive-oil, or mixed with it in considerable 
abundance. About the year 1799 it was stated tmt the 
poppy was cultivated iu Holland solely for its oil and 
oil-cake, which yielded a profit about Hi, sterling 
per acre; after paying expenses, the oil selling at frr^' 
five tdfldx jhillings per gallon. 


The medicinal uscs.of the plant are very numerous. 
The* capsules, or poppy-heads, arc frequently used to 
form an extract, and a decoction which is employed as 
a fomentation. The syrup of poppies is a medicine 
vetj emplmd ; ana there are many others, such 
as Godfrey’s Cordial'ahd * soothing * medicines, whose 
chiet object is to lull the sense of pain, in which the 
narcotic principle of the plant is brought into action. 
But tl^e mode in which medicines of this kind arc 
often made and used has been proved to be very mis- 
ohievouB, sufficient care not being observed in appor- 
tioning the strength of the medicine to the strengui of 
the patient. For this reason, among others, it is rather 
a^ dangerous * domestic ’ medicine in any of its foriuH, 
tince It requires the skill of an experienced person to 
determine when and how it may be safely used. 


mach honeys iwnrm of 
beei will gain in a dependi on the bugeneii of the swami, 
mad goodnoM of the westher. If the swarm be my largo, uud 
the weather very gfood, and they are no way distuibed by break- 
ing down the limdflfs,vthey will gain twenty-eight {luuiuU in 
fonrteen dayi« or little more. My father nnee had % swarm of 
beS>, which had stood only seven days, and lioing desiruuH of 
knowuig how much they had gained', in lieaviiig them up lu* 
iwoke down all their works. To prevent tlie lioiiey from being 
lest, he took the comb, honey, and bees together into a bnm ])an. 
AJin strainirtg it off, besides what was lust, he had fourtcru 
pounds o{ eleor maiden honey.-— ^//on's 

Machini^ifi Trtmean Mtnt (Corwallj . — This is a Tnachino 
for facilitafiiog ^e ascent and descent of miiicis, hy which four 
handled and ninety penons arc daily relieved from the anliioiH 
labour of going by ladders to the depth of 290 fathoms, or 17-iU 
Ihet, and St ascending by the same means; after wight honiK ol' 
severe muscular exortion midcrgrouiid, every oue must fed the 
importance of tliis Ingenious application of mechanical and &(e;iiii 
puwexi. Tlic engine employed u of thirty-six iiiclies cylpider, 
^uhle actings six feet stroke, equal beam. I'he outdt end ol the 
beam is eounected by a sweep-rod and crank to a shall on whio)i 
are fixed two small pinion wheels, which drive two olhera uf live 
times thdr diameter ; tlius the engine makes five strokes to one 
revedutioD of the lori^ wheels. In one of the arms of earh of liic 
larger wlieels, atk& distauce of six feet from the centre, is a pin, 
to which a rod » coiuiected ; eadi rod consequeiitly makvs a 
stroke of twelve feet at every revolution of 'the wlieel. These 
rods, “which are of Norway wood, eight inchvs square, aie con- 
tinued to the depth above staled, and to these are attached plu(> 
forms quite large enough for one fiersoii to stand on, at every six 
feet. Four feet above each platfoim there is a handle, coiuitit- 
ing of a louiid bar of iion three-quarters of an inch in dianiotcr, 
and two feet lung, fixed vertically in the rod, which is laid liold 
of hy tlie i^rson on bis stepping from one platform to aiiolhrr, 
and by bolding it he maintains bis footing on tin* platform when 
the roOB are in motion with perfect ease and aaioty. A. man 
takes his stand on one of these platfoims, and is at once lowered 
or raised, as the case may be, twelve feel, when he steps to the 
platform on the other rod, and immediately is carrieil over another 
equal space. The speed of the engine is fifteen strokes ])fi 
minute, by which each rod makes three atnikei, or travels thirty six 
feet. The rate of drecendiug and ascending is therefore seventy- 
two feet in the minute. The time sjieiif by the miner in climbing 
from the depth of ) 740 fiwt was uuwaids of an hour; now, with- 
out any more fatigue lhau he would have in making about one 
hundrM aud forty steps iipu level ground, he is brought to the 
, furfkce in tweotv-four niiimtes, or carried to an equal depth. 
Him machine erected by Mr. Michael Lotm,^ Comisli 
engineer; but the miners are principally indebted for it to the 
benevolent exertions of a few indiviuoals, who^ in the most nohh^ 
manner, oflhred, through one of the county institutions, a pre- 
mium of 600/. to the first mine which should arlopt some plan 
lelievit^ the miners fmm climbing. From oih* hundred and 
^ fty to oue hundred and forty men can descend, and the same 
'noniber ascend, at the same time. The principal agent at the 
mine assures us, that not OTily has the healtli of the xneii been 
visibly improved since introduction of machine, but they 
bave cheerfully completen one-flllh more work without an in- 
atase of wagei.^Grwi/ ffiftttm (Brittol) Adverhttr, 
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CURIOSITIES OF BRITISH NATURAL 
HISTORY. 

Butterflies. — No. II. 

Iw our previous notice of the present group of 
insects we ventured upon a few observations reiativc 
to their caterpillar condition, and the changes through 
which they pass in their progress from the egg to a 
state of maturity. We may not iinappropriately follow 
out the subject by adverting to some points of inteiest 
ill the organization of the perfect butterfly. We needa 
scarcely ^/that, according to tho nature of their food, 
the structure of the mouth is expressly modified. No 
one can fail to observe the great difference between 
the mouth of the Beetle and the ButterfW: in the 
former the mouth is mandibukUey that is, formed for 
gnawing and seizing; in the latter it is haustellaie, 
converted into a proboscis for suction. Yot in both, it 
would apjMar that the same constituent parts exist, 
varied as they may be in shape 'and use. 

In order to rehder the sumeA clear, let us first ex- 
plain the parts of a mandibulate mouth, which, as we 
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have observed, is formed for mastication anti seizing. It 
consists of a labrum, or upper lip ; a lahmm, or under 
lip; two mandtble9y or jaws; two mtu'iUcCy or under 
jaws ; and a timgue. To the nia villas, ^or under jaws, 
arc attached a pair of feelers calk'd maxillary palpi; 
aifd a similar arc also atlhcbud to the labium, or under 
lip, and called labial palpi. Each of the parts enume- 
rated requires further explanation. The labrum, or 
upper lip, is usually a movable organ terminating the 
face, so to speak, anteriorly, and its use a])pears to be 
to keep tho food in its proper place duiiiig the actiuii 
of the mandibles upon it. The labium, or lower lip, 
is ppposed lo the upper lip and serves a similar pur- 
pose ; acting conjointly witti it. The labial palpi nave 
usually two joints, exclusive of their basal attachment, 
and therefore consist of three portions, like the finger; 
th^^rve as feelers of the food. Betuoon tin* upper 
ana under lip are the two pairs of jaws, acting horizon 
tally ; namely, the mandibles and maxillee. The uppci . 
or mandibles, are used for inanducation. When viewed 
from above or beneath, they generally present a figure 
more or less approaching to a triangle, but are exter- 
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nally convex, inlornally concave, me coneavc enrfate 
lif'iiii' riKHlly t'ltrriishecl \ilftli .«rrrateil proces^s or 
leeth. Let our reader exaiiiine the inovih of* one of 
the beetle* race, while reaclin;; these details. 

As insects with the jaws formed on the principle 
described vary in their food, so do these upper ja.ws 
vary in their details, as do the teeth of quadninpds. 

ill some (the Cerambicidap, TetA>briQ, Stc.; which 
piaw vei;etal>Le food, Aiere is somethik^ in the form of 
the u])por jaws analogous to the incisor teeth of 
Roden is, as the hare. 

In carnivorous insects, as Cicindela, Carabus, Sta- 
plnliniis, the upper jaws remind us of the formidable 
canines of the tiger, or the sharp beak of the falcon, 
and are often armed with acute serrations or an array 
of spear-1 ike points. In some which feed upon hard 
vegetable nutter the upper jaws are stout, short, and 
^trong. and have a lobe at or near their base, and a I 
broad crushing or grinding surface, reminding usor{ 
the molar teetli of the Ruminant or Pachydermatous 
oideiH of (juadrnpeds. * I 

In some insects the mandibles aredestiKito of teeth ; 
in these cases, if the mandibles be long and sharp, the 
insect feeds upon soft animal substances, as worms ; 
but Bonieiimes this sort of jaw is fiirniBhed with a 
minute orifice near the apex, and in this case the in« 
sent pierces its prey, aOd sucks the juices ilirotigb a 
tulie perforating the mandible itself. 

Another modifieation is seen in the upper jaws of the 
stag-beetle (Lucanus Cervus). Tlic jaws are immense, 
and resemble the antlers of the stag. As this be(>tle 
IS nni carnivorous (as might be presumed from such 
a structure), and as ihejawsare equally unfitted for the 
inasticAiiou of xegetabic matter, the question arises— 
to what are thfv adapted? It has been suggested to 
us by a naturalist who has studied the habitSi of this 
species, that these mandibles are used for piercing and 
lacerating leaves and twigs, thereby causing a flow of 
sa|). upon which the beetle liahitiiaify feeds. 

We next come to the under jaws, or inaxiHe, whicli 
are placed lieneath the mainlibles, and move nearly 
]iarailcl to them. Exclusive of the maxillary palpus, or 
feeler, they consist each of an upper IoIm? composed of 
two or three joints, aiid a lower lobe or division, the true 
under jaw, which is generally sharp, somewhat resem- 
bling the mandible, but furnished with numerous spires 
or hrisiles on its internal aspect. These parts vary 
greatly in different gkonps ; but the maxillary palpus 
is seldom WdUiing. The upper lobe, or section between 
the palps;, and the true under jaw, is frequently absent 
or rudimentary. The under jaws appear to be used 
principally for turning the food about while the man- 
dibles are at w*ork upon it. 

The tongue (lingua) is situated within the labium, 
or under lip, and sometimes emerges from it; in many 
cases it constitutes an organ for collociiiig fond, which 
it transmits to* the gullet. In these instance^ it is 
jieeuliarlv modified and developed. ^ * 

So far nave we described a mandibulate mouth, as 
wc find il in beetles ; but let us turn to the hauslcllate 
mouth of the butterfly, and great will be our astoniali- 
inent at the dificrence. « 

In this reveller among fiowers, the honey of which 
it sucks from the nectary, the maxillm, or lower jaws, 
arc must wonderfully modified— they are no longer 
hatfl pincers, but form idender elongated tubes, and 
together constitute a long slender proboscis, resembling 
the fine tendril of a vine. Each maxilla is lengthened 
into a long anniilated cartilaginous filament, governed 
by two layers of spiral mueculjir fibres, and is idbre- 
over hollowed longitudinally. The sides which op}> 08 e 
c*ac]i other are cliHnnelled like a reed, so that 
when the edges of each tubular lilameiit are put 
together, and interlocked by means of a multitude of 
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most minute barbs (like those along the jdumelets of 
of a feather), they form an intermediate tube of a 
square shape. Thu^ then, wc have tin ec tubes, the 
central leading to the gullet, This cuiious jircfiioscis 
when not in use is coiled up and concealed ; but it can 
lie unfolded, and inserted into the nectary of the 
flowers, the liquid honey contained therein being ini- 
bibf'd through the central tube, which, as we liavc 
said, lei^ds to the gullet, or commencement of the 
OBsopbagus. • 

As the butterfly cannot exhaust the air in pits cen- 
tral tul»e, as animals breathing through their lungs 
would exhaust a pipe continued from the mouth, and 
so suck up liquid, we must necessarily suppose the 
operation in the case of the buttcifly to be performed 
in a very different w|iy ; and it cannot be doubted that 
the lateial tulK'S, by the action of the s]»ita1 fibres 
mirrunnding them, have the power of producing a 
vacuum in the middle passage, so a« to cA'cet the rise 
of the nectar. « • 

These filamentoiiB maxOlie are developed at the ex- 
pense of the other pittts of the moiiih, uliidi, iliongli 
minute and pndcvelcf ed, may nevertheless be demon- 
strated. These are, more or less riidmienUry, inandi- 
bles, a tabiuiiK a labium, and labial and maxillary 
palpi; the latter indeed are large, and easily disiiri- 
gutsbable, in the form of piuinoBca})peiidages,onc 
on each side of the ha^e of the pioboscis. How 
different the leaf-cutting mouth of the voracious catn- 
pillar from the nectar sucking proboscis of the biiglit- 
winged biclerfly. The one, like the phytophagous 
beetle, is fiirnished with hard horny jaws, foiiiied for 
crushing the snWance of plants and herbage ; in I he 
other, by a marvellous ciiaiigo. we find a slender, 
tubular, elongated iiroBosris, fitted only for robbing 
the flowers of their lioueyed treasures. 

„ From these picliriiinary remarks, we pass to the 
species figured at the head of tiiis article. 

1. The Swallow-iail Biilterfly (Papilio Machaon). 
This beautiful species, though by no means so raie hh 
its ally the P. Podalniiis (uhicli indeed can scarcely he 
railed a Hrilish butlorfiyj, is yet hy no means generally 
abundant. It Inis never been olJ6erveU in Scotland, 
and seldom in the northern counties of England. In 
Caml^ridgeshire it is stated to be tolerably eoinino i 
within the fenny districts, and it lias been nl^served in 
Sussex, Essex, llampshire. Middlesex, and Kent. On 
the Cimtinent it is not unfrequent, and is abundant in 
Syria and Egvyit, as well as in scvcial parts oi Fiance, 
Italy, ftc. It does not Jtppear on the wing in our 
island till Uic beginning ot June. We believe that ii 
has not hitnerto been noticed in Ireland. 

Of all oui indigenous butterflies this is the largest; 
the feirialt*, which, as usual, exceeds the male in sire, 
not uiitrequently ineapiiriiig three inches and a half ni 
expanse of wings. Its flight is powerful. The general 
colour of the wings is black, powdered with yellow, 
and' relieved by bold yellow markings, wdiich colour 
indeed is spread over the basal half of tin? hinder wings. 
From the posterior margin of these projects an acute 
slip, wliich may be comjiared to the outer tail-feathers 
of the swallow, and at each inner corner is an orel- 
Jated spot of red, with an anterior crescent of light 
blue ; the whole jiearly surrounded by a ritfg qf black. 
The body is blacK, cxjvercd with yellow hairs, whie.li 
form a conspicuous line on each side of the thora.\. 
The caterpillar is of moderate size, smooth, of a 
greenish colour, each segment lieiiig banded with a 
black line spotted with led. Unibelliicroiis plants, 
I as fennel, carrot, &c., institute its food ; in some dis 
I tricts ill France where it is abundant, it is notorious for 
I the ravages it makes mrthe latter vegetable. 

2 . The Purple Eii^ror, or iliglifiyer (Apatura 
Iris). 
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It \a only in llic oak-woods of llio moro ftouthcrn 
counties of our island that this splendid butterfly ap- 
Tioars, and that not in abundance ; it has been styl^ 
** the purple emperor of the British oak and if 
beauty, stren^tlh of win^, fearlessness, and a lofty, 
bold, and vi{;orous flight entitle it to pre-eminence, it 
certainly stands at the head or our native butterflies. 
It seldom makes its apfiearance before the nioiitli of 
July, and may then he seen during the middle of the 
day, while the sun glows with meridian effylgence, 
soaring on rapid u iiigs high over the ffummits of the 
tallest oaks, on the topmost twigs of which it settles 
for repose toivards the approach of evening. No 
species of butterfly is captured w'ith so much difSculty 
(a net at the end of a rod thirty feet long being neces- 
saiy for the chase), unless indeed it should chance to ! 
settle on the ground, when it permits the closest ap- j 
proHcb. This, however, is a raie occuireiice ; on tlie I 
contrary, it of^ten mounts beyond the power of eye-* 
bight. This account refers more 'particularly to the 
males, fur the females are far niofo tarely seen on the 
uiiig, but keep to the tops of the oaks, and con- 
sequently arc far less frequently captured than the 
01 her sex. • 

'I'he wings of this species are firm in texture ; their 
geiKual colour above is dark brown, changing in cer- 
tain lights into rich purplish blue of metallic lustre, 
and relieved by marks of white. On the hinder wings 
near the inner angle is a small black spot siirruuiided 
by rod : under surface of wings rust broufi, varied 
\iith uhitc and black ; an oceliated spot on both. The 
<':itcrpi]lar is pale green, with horns reddisljfat the tip. 
It fcTtls on the oak, willow, and asii. • 

:i Tlic Orange Argus, or Wall Butterfly (Hipparchia 
Mogflera). • 

Tins hucteifly is by no means uncommon, and is 
\erv generally spread, appearing from May to August ; 

It flits liglitly and rapidly from one resting-place iom 
another,*ex]iaiiding its wings to the sun. 

The fore- wings are orangt'-yellow, inclining to 
blown, marbled and banded along the edges with daik 
brow'n. Near the outer angle an oceliated sjioi of 
white with a black ring. Hinder wings with a row of 
spots, troin three to five in nuntbcrrin a cresc*entic 
hue near the outer margin; the edge banded with 
biow'n. The caterpillar is hairy, of a light gr^eii, a 
whitish line running along each side. 

4. 'Ilie Great Tortoiseshell Butterfly (Vanessa poly- 
chlorns). 

It is principally in the southern counties of our 
island that this butterfly makes its appearance, and 
usually about the middle of July. On th« Continent 
It is common, more particularly in the moie soutbeni 
districts. It is rapid on the wing, and often bctlles on 
dry pathways and the trunks of trees, delighting in the 
fervent ray's of the sun. The wings arc angiilated, 
and often measure upwards of tw'O inches and a half in 
extent; their colour -above is dark orange-rod, w’itli a 
narrow vandyked edging of blue, and a second of 
black; the fore-wings are marked aiiterioily with ab- 
breviated bands of black, and 8|H>t8 of the same colour 
about the centre; the hinder wings have a large spot 
of black near the middle of the anterior margin. On 
the under^sidc the basal half of the wings is dark 
brown,*the remainder yellowish gr#>y finely marked 
with undulating lines of brown, and an obscure row of 
bluish crescents towards the tip. On the anteiior 
W'lngs three pale spots are obwrvable near thf 
fore-margin, and one near the middle of the hinder 
])air. 

The caterpillar of this species is gregarious, spiny, 
and of a brownish tint, with a lateral stripe of orang(* ; 
the spines arc ylighlly branch^ and yellowish. Col- 
lected in groups, the caterpillars weave webs, while 
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very young, in the braiiclacs of vaiious licc:». as ibo 
willow, elm, and cbeiry, for their piolccliuu, but dis- 
perse gafler they have onA or twice changed their 
skin. 

Tlie Great Tor toi8c*sheU Butterfly is closely lehilrd 
to the Small TortoiscsheU (V. IJrticae), one o’f the most 
common of our British species, and of whicli the cater- 
pillar, of a blackij»b colour, with yellow stripes, is found 
in abundance on tHb nettle. 

5. Tlie Small 'rorioisrshell Btitterfly (Vanessa TJi- 
ticue). A description of this buitPifly, to which wc iM\ c 
just alluded, and which is so common and io well 
known, is scarcely necessary. It is abundant not only 
in England, but on the adjoining cordiueiit. and is ro:i- 
spicuous for its beauty and the ligluiiess with winch 
it flits from flower to flou'cr. Two broods occur c\ ei y 
year- one early in spring, the uthei in auuiiuii ]'i 
closely resembles the preceding species, but is iiiiudj 
smaller, and has the ^se of the liiiuier w mgs bl.u k. 
Every neltle-bed abounds with its calerpiil.us, wJndi 
are spiny. • 

lu Itifly this butterfly continues on the wing 4lini>»g 
the wrinter, in*flne weather; and in our island immhc*.-, 
as it would ap)iear, pass that season in a (oi])id con- 
dition, issuing fioin their retreats in Februaty oi Mau I.-, 
when the sun breaks forth cheerfully, soon ])eih.tp^ 
be be-elouded. Hence the expiession ot l.iimaMi'. 
respiting this species—** fallax vcris indiciiiiii '* (a 
deceitful harbinger of spring). 

6. The Red Admiral (Vanessa Atalaiita). Rcnnti- 

ful is this buttcifly, with its velvet-black wings broadly 
handed with red, and relieved by white and blue. Jii 
all parts of our island it is^ery common, as well asovci 
Europe, and the districts of Africa bordering the M(- 
iliterratieaii : it is also found in the United Staler oi 
Ameiica. This insect, says the clever^ wriu*r of the 
*Journatnf a Natqraliet,* rarely apn&rs until laic 
in September, and then so fresh and perfect in jis 
plumage as to manifest its recent prodiicUon trom 
the chiy&alis. In some years they abound, and one 
may see twenty of these Mautiful creatines exjiaiuling 
and closing Ihcir brilliaiibw'ings under the fruit-liecs 
oil our walls, or .basking on the disc of some autumnal 
flow er.” Many of our butterflies are prmhued by 
Micerasive batches supplying the places of those which 
have been destroyed, and oere it is difficult to mai k 
the duration of an individual; others, as the Nettle, 
Vcarock,and Wood-Tortoise, in many instances survive! 
the w'inter hidden in some receis or sheltered apart- 
nient, ap^ieariiig in spring-time worn and shabby. Bui 
V. Atalaiita appears only in the aiiliimn, a \nv- 

served creatuie, but as a receiU production ; and heuLC 
we can ascertain the duration of its life to be com- 
prised only within the period of September to the end 
of October ; by w hich time its food in our gardens has 
disappeared. Some sheltered wall gaiiiislied with ilie 
bloom of ivy may prolong its existence a little longci , 
but i^e cold and dampness of the season soon desitoy 
if, and hence is the lifewf this crealuic, the most beau- 
tiful of our Icjiidoptcruus tribes, of very brief duia- 
tiun. 

The caterpillar of the red admiral (or Admirable of 
some writeis) is solitary, spinous, and greenish, wiih a 
lateral line of yellow spots. It feeds on the nettle, and 
diaws the leaf close round it to protect it both from 
the weatber and the ichneumon fly : when the leaf is 
exhausted, it changes its skin, shifts to another, and 
webs that together as before. When it haa grown so 
large that one leaf will not cover and feed it, it cieeps 
to the top of the nettle, webbing up the leaves, within 
w’hith it lies feeding till the time for assuming the 
chrysalis stale dr.iws nigli. In August it fastens itself 
by the tail wiibinibe web under the nettle-tops, changes 
to a chrysalisi anu in fourteen days cuieigcs a perfect 
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buttorfly, known by the broad acarlei band across the 
anterior wingSi and the hrQad red border of the hinder 
wings. <1 Q 

7. TJie Peacock*s-Eye (Vanessa ]o). The colour of 
this well-known species is deep brownish red inclining 
to purple, with a large mitke spot on each wing 
above : beneath (as in the figure) the win^ are dark 
shining brown, traversed by fine undulating lines of 
black. ^ ** 

Jn the south and midland counties of England this 
beautiiu] species is very common, but it is more rare 
in the north, and seldom seen in Scotland. It usually 
apiiears in July, flitting about hedgerows, along shaded 
laiios, and about the bryrders of copses, alighting every 
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now and then to sun its wings, and again starting off on 
its aerial excursion. The caterpillars are found on 
the netUe, and are gregarious ; they are beset with 
spines, and are of a black colour with white spfits, and 
the hinder lega femiginoiia. They enclose themselves 
in a webi drawing the leaves close around them, and 
having changed iheir lucin, remove to another quai ter, 
and again form a new domicile ; and so on till nearly 
ready to assume the chrysalis state ; they then forsake 
the web, and feed separately ; the cbrysaliB is greenish 
yellow, with ten dents, and bifid behind. In about 
three weeks the butterfly issues forth, disporting amidst 
the flowers of our meads and woodlands. 
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ANCIENT ANfl MODERN CHARITIES. 

TncitK^e wme 4'nrionB matter, connected with rha> 
ritable bequests which are deserving of notice, in some 
rases for tne oddness of the bequest itself, and in others 
as illustrative of ancient manners or customs, or as 
explanatory Of obsolete or local appellations. We 
shall mention a few of these ; but it may be previously 
worth while to state, tliat, accoi'ding to the last Report 
of the Charity Commissioners, the present amount 
of income arising iTom «<ifas!Kties in England and 
Wales is 1,21)9,3951., a large oum, the jpreater part of 
which is applied to the endowment of almsiiouses for 
the lodging and maintenance of the aged or infirm 
poor, or for stated distributions of money, cfiolhing, or 
food to those who arc in want -of such asaistance in 
particular districts. The income arising from heqttests 
for purposes of MucStion amounts to 312,5442., of 
which the income of endowed eramicar-Bcbools Is 
152.t>172., of scliools not classical 141.3^., and of 
bequests for general purposes of education 19,1122. 
In udditiun to the above sums, tlie amount raised for 
swinewhat BiTnilar purposes by voluntkry contribution 
is very largo. I n Loudon alone, the establishments for 
the education and support of orphan children, one of 
the ijrro^l unrxepptiouahle forms of benevolence, are 


very numerous, but frequently assume an air of exclu- 
siveness that is more curious than really objectionable 
Thus we have institutions for the orphans of Clergy- 
men, for 4bou of natives of Wiltshire, Westmoreland, 
Yorlrabire, and perhaps some other counties, for those 
of bakers, publicans, &c., and for those of Freemasons, 
of which the exhibition of the children at the annual 
dinner is represented above. 

Some bequests made for the advantage of the public 
in particular places have bccomo obsolete in conse- 
quence of modern improvements. For example, John 
Wardall, in 1056, left a tenement to the Grocers’ 
Company in London, for the purpose of making a 

S arly payment of 42. to the churchwardens of St. 

ofofphV Billingsgate, in order to provide »lantern 
■of iron and glasi^ with a candle, that passengers might 
go with more seeurity to and from the watev-sidc all 
night long. The kntem was to be fixed al the north - 
east corner of the church of St. Botolpb, and 20$. was 
to be paid to the sexton for taking care of the lantein. 
For a similar purpose John Cooke, in 1602, left a 
year for a lantern, with a candle which was to he of 
eight in the pound at least," to hp hung out at the 
comer of St. MidiaePs Lane, next Thames Street, from 
nine o’clock at nigbt ifi four or five in, the morning. 

In the jvarish of Bicraeiihatn, in Bedfordshire, there 
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ifl an ancient annual payment of 5/. out of an eatate 
formerly belongini; to the family of Boteler, which 
has since be(x>me the property of Vncount Hampden. 
The sum is regularly on St Thomas's Day to the 
overseers of the poor» and is applicable by the terms of 
the original gift or by long-established usam to the 
purchase of a tuil, which is killed, and the flesh dis- 
tributed among the poor of the parish. For many 
years past *the annual fund being insufficient to pur- 
chase a bull, tbe deficiency has been made gpod out 
of the rents of land which belonged to Mra. Elizabeth 
Boteler, uid whkb she left for charitable uses to tbe poor 
of Biddentiam parish. Some years ago it was propos^ 
by the vicar that the a year should be laid out in 
buying but tbe poor inusted on having their 
bull, and tbe usage is accordingly kept up. Tbe price 
of tlie bull has varied of late years from to 14f. 
The churchwardens, overseers, and principal inbaoit- 
ants assist at the distribution 4^ the meat, the larger* 
portions being given to those w^o have the largest 
ismilies. • 

Lysons, in his * Environs of London,* vol. iiUp. 341, 
speaking of some lands which were bequeathed ny two 
maiden gentlewomen to tlie pariah of Paddington, for 
*lie purchase of bread, cheese, and beer, to be 
Unbilled among the iuliabitants on the Sunday before 
Christinas Day, states, that they are now let for 21/. 
l>or annum, and that *^tbe bread was formerly thrown 
ii'uni the church-steeple to be scrambled for, and part 
of It is still distributed in that way.*' • 

111 tlie townsliip of Setmurtby, in Cumteland, the 
II lain reliance of tlie schoolmaster consistedf chiefly of 
his whitih-gatt^ as it was called, which sneans, that he 
was (Mititled to use his knife (for forks were not then 
in uRc) at the tables of certain of tbe inliabitants of the 
parish or township. Whittle is an old English name 
lur a knife. (Chaucer, speaking of tbe Mill^, says, 

• • A Sheflliild thwhyde baie he iq bn how.” 

In the north of England the word is still in use, and 
n'^hittling is synonymous with cutting. Twenty of the 
inhabitants of Settnurthy, in 1723, entered into an 
agreement to pay certain annual sum% to the scbool- 
luastcr, and to keep him a certain number of weeks 
each. The total amount paid to him was 36f., the 
money payments being 36«. The whittlc-gait, tn its 
practical application, has long been given up, but the 
amount was collected by the overseers from the owners 
of the several tenements which were liable according 
to the agreement, and was paid over to tbe school- 
master ; but about forty yeafo ago tbe overseen ceased 
to make the collection, and the whittle-gaiCf as we be- 
lieve it is still called, has since been c^keted by the 
Bchoolinaater himself. But schoolmasters were not the 
only persons in the north of England who wore en- 
titled to whittle-gait. In a note in Mr. Park’s copy of 
Bourne and Brand's 'Popular Antiquities,’ it is stated 
that ** Orossthwaite Church, in the vale of Keswick, in 
Cumberland, hath five chapels belonging to it. The 
minister's stipend is fif. per annum, and or 

the right of commoning his geese ; a tcAiftk-gatf, or the 
valuable privilege of using his knife for a week at a 
time at any table in the parish ; and lastly, a harden»l 
fork, or a shirt of coarse linen." * 

Another mode of remunerating schoolmasters in the 
north of England arose out of the brutal game of cock- 
fighting, which schoolmasters even in thorn rude parts 
of England have now ceased to encourage. This kind 
of remuneration was called coek-pemy. In the free- 
sckool of the parish of Crossthwaite in Cumberland, all 
children bom in the parish are admitted and Hucated 
free of expense. Cock-pennies used to ^ paid to the 
master by the boys at Shrovetjfio, at which time there 
was a cock-fight close to the school, when a great 


scene of oonfurion and riot look place. The eock-flgbi 
and the payment of the cocltpenny were both aMis&d 
when llie rent of the Bchaol%Bd increased so as to af- 
fined a sufficient remuneration to thd* master without 
such payment. 

The danger of losing themselves, to which travellers 
were formerly exposed from the want of good road«, 
even in tbe neighbourhood of a Utm town fike Oxford, 
IS riiown by Jonn C/ary’a bequest oi 10#. to the corpora- 
tion of New Woodstock to be paid on Lady-day yearly 
to tbe clerk or sexton of the town, or such other person 
as should be appointed to ring at night tbe eight 
oclock bell, for £be guidance direction of travel- 
lers ; and in case ihey should refuse or neglect to ring 
the bell in manner amresaid, then the said lOr. should 
cease to be paid to the mayor and commonalty, and 
should remain to Uie use of John Cary, his heirs, and 
assigns, till some person should be appointed to ring 
tbe said bell who should duly ring it. 

There lived at BarneainSurrey,ono Edward Rose, who 
died on ^lie I8thflf December, 1652 : in order to perpe- 
tuate the odour of that tweet name of Rose, after direct- 
ing his body t5 be buried in the churchyard of Barnes, he 
bMueathed 5^. for making a frame or partition of wood 
in toe churchyard where he had appointed hia burying- 
place, and ordered three rose-treea or more to be set 
or planted about tbe place where he should be so in- 
terred. lie then bequeathed to be laid out in the 
purchase of an acre of land for the use of tlie poor of 
tbe paririi of Barnes; but at tbe same time stipulated 
that out of the proeeeda of this acre of land. Ins rose- 
trees should be preserved, or others planted in their 
places, from time to tiino^ias they should decay. The 
rents are laid out in purchasing bread for the poor, 
but Rose's rose-trees seem to have been sutfered to 
die off. . 

Griffith Amerideth was anxious for the decent intri - 
menf of the bodieaof cnminala who should be exe- 
cuted at RingswelL in Devonshire. Ringswcll is 
situated near the village of Heavitrec, and was tho 
usual place of execution for criminals adjudged to 
suffer death for offences committed in the county of 
Devon or city of Exeter. Griffith Amerideth, by bin 
will, dated January 3, 1556, directed that the profits of 
his lands and tenements in Sidford, Silbuiy, and Sal- 
combe, being of tbe value of 38r. or thereabouts, 
should be received by the mayor of the city of Exeter 
and his successors, the profits to be bestowed for ever 
towiuds the buying of shroudawfor prisoners which 
should suffer at RiuMwell, and foi' the mainteiftnce of 
tbe wall which should be made, and should compass 
the ground that should be hallowed there for the 
burial of the prisoners ; and also for tbe maintenance 
of the chapel, if any should be built there. 

From a feeling probably akin to that which actuated 
Amerideth, Robert Dowe gave 50f. on the 8th of May, 
1705, in hia lifetime, to the end that the vicar and 
churabwardens of St. Sepulchre's, London, should, for 
ever, previously to evci^r execution at Newgate, cause 
a ^11 to be tolled, and certain words to be delivered 
to the prisoners ordered for execution, in the form and 
manner niecifled in the terms of his gift, as set forth 
in the ola wiU-book. An annual sum of If. Gtt, Hd, in 
respect of this gift is charged upon the parish estate 
in West SmithneM* It » paid to the sexton, who em- 
ploys a person to go to Newgate on tbe night previous 
to every exMmrion, wliere lie offers to perform the 
presrrim duty, which, however, is always declined, 
as all needful services of that kind are performed 
wi&in tbe priaon. 

Richard Hudson, who seems to have been the pro- 
prietor, perhape the landlord, of the Swan Inn, Hol- 
uom Bridge, London, manifested a more cheerful dis- 
position than the two testators just mentiom*d. By his 
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wil3» dated Oct. 19, 1508. &e gave out of the rents of 
the Swan 41. per annum dcf . to be distributed 

among the poor of the pansli of St. Sepulchre, loridon, 
and the remaining 8s. bd. to be spent in ^ a recreation 
or drinking by the vicar and churchwardens,** who 
were appointed to distribute the donation. 

In the parish of Aldridge in Staffordshire a custom 
formerly existed for the rector, op every Christmas- 
day, to give to everj^person in bis pariah who would 
then come to his house os much bread, bcef^ mustard, 
and vinegar as he could eat. This custom has been 
discontinued for many years, and instead of it the 
rector gives m-penoe to every housekeeper in Ald- 
ridge who demands it ; to every honsekeeper in Barr 
who makes a aimilar demand he gives cightmence. 
The money so given is called ** Custom-Money.'^ The 
origin of the custom is unknown. 

At the extremity of Stammergate in Rinon, York- 
shire, stands ** The Hospital of St. Mary Magdalen," 
which cotiBiats of a building containing six separate 
apartments on one floor, for the same Dumbe{ or xxmr 
women, called Sisters, with a garden in tYont, a sniall 
field adjoining, and a cliapel at a little dfotance, on the 
opposite aide of the street. The members of the in- 
stitution are a master, a chaplain, and six sisters. By 
an inquisition on the state of the hospital, taken in the 
tenth year of Edward II., it was found that there 
ought to be, according to the form of the foundation, 
two chaplains in the hospital to perform divine sm*- 
vire ; but during the wnole time of Nirholas de 
Molyns, then master, tlie chauntry of one chaplain was 
withdrawn by him ; that strangers, mendicant clergy, 
or other indigent persons •happening to travel that 
way, ought to have a bed and provisions for one night, 
hut at that time none had that benefit, but went away 
meud mantf (rmpty-handed); lhat every year, on Su 
Mary Magdalen's Day, a /arihin» Ioc/ {the quarter of 
wheat being then worth five shillings) and a hetring 
should be given to every poor person that came; but 
during the time of Nicholas de Molyns that charity 
was withdrawn, and in place of it he gave poor people 
who came on that day a ^ssUseller (salsariuin) of 
be.*ins or meal, but the greater part of the pour got 
nothing. 


USES OF THE ELM-TREE, 

Thb English olm is characterized by Mr. Selby as 
a tree which *'not*on1y forms the avenues ox the 
finest f^ublic walks \ind drives in^tbe vicinity of towns 
and citieSf and enters largely into the proportion of the 
trees wliich surround the residences and adorn the 
parks of our riobility and gentry, but is also the eom- 
inon and prevailing hedgerow timbcif in many districts, 
among which we need only to particularize the valleys 
of the Thames and the Severn." 

The employment of the elm as an avenue-tree is 
perhaps scarcely to be included among its '‘usee," ^ 
the eummou acceptation of th# term ; but the custom 
is so generally prevalent as to deserve a few words of 
remark. The elm owes its selection for this fmrppsc 
probably to its tall regular growth, ttie branches lieing 
subordinate to its straight qpnttnuous trunk, und to its 
magnitude and nu^ettic gtowlh, Dlffeieut writers, 
liowevcr, sucH as Gilpin and Loudon, have expressed 
ditfcrcnt opinions qn these matters; and the rules of 
taste arc nut soMcidnily defined to settle such and 
such trees are deemed beautiful. Mr. Loudon, how- 
ever. attributes tbe .fltness of, the elm for an avenue- 
tree to the folloa ing qualities Rapidity ol* gre^tb, 
straightness of trunk, facility for hipping, denseness of 
foliage, hardness, longevity, ahd requiring very little 
care or pruning. In treating of thin tree, in No. 833. 
we have aUuded to some of these avenues, and there 


seems evidence that such avenues, or at least rows of 
elms, were prevalent in the Anglu-Saxon times ; for 
there are more than forty places in England mentioned 
in Domesday-Book, in which tbe woid '‘elm*’ is a com- 
ponent part of tbe name, such as Barn Elms, Nine 
Elms, £7 

Tlie elni-timber rn^uired for the keels of ships beinc 
of very large dimensions, wc am prepared to expe(‘t 
that many giant tiees of this kind have at Lillies tieen 
the oti^'ts of individual description; and such i!', 
indeitd, the cafo. In tliat valuable storeliouac for such 
mformation, Loudon's 'Arboretum,* as well as in 
other works on forest-trees, we meet with many curious 
details on this point. In the number already ineii- 
iioned we have enumerated some cxamp]eB,«afid bhall 
only add here one or two mote of the most remarkable. 
Outbe Brighton road stands a tree called the Crawley 
^Eim, whose trunk measures tbe enonxions size of sixty- 
one feet in eircumference at the hasc^ The trunk is hol- 
low throughout, andjias adoor fastened by lock and key : 
but on certain feltiye occasions the neighbours incei 
I and regale themselves ii*it bln the tree, which will con- 
! veniently hold a dozen persons at a time. A child is 
I even said tosliavc been born in this tree, and the inuthcr 
te Have Jived there for several days. 7»’o cenluiicb 
ago there was an elm at Hampstead, wiihiiiside w ho^e 
trunk was a winding staircase thiiiy-three feet Ingh, 
with a turret at the top caimble of holding twenty per- 
sons. In the county of Kildare stood an elm which, 
till the year 170% was deemed the finest in the w oi Id. 
The diaintter of the head, taken fiom the exlreiiiilies 
of the lowtr blanches, exceeded thirty-four yards: hut 
in the end of*that year the two principal arms lell 
from the trunk in one night, apparently fioin then 
own weight, as the weather was ]icriect1y ralin. Tiie 
timber contained in these blanches sold fur file 
guineas. In this situation the tree continued till iIk* 
•winter of 1778, when a violent storm tuic up the* w^jole 
by the roots, with a great inass of soil and rockkdhei mg 
to thorn. Some time previous to this, the ti unk had 
carefully measured, and was found to be (hirty-eight 
feet and a half in circuiufeiencc. It had been hollow 
for some years.. 

The wood of the elm is of a browmisli colour, and is 
hard and fine-grsined. In ship-building it is useil lor 
forming the blocks and 'dead>eycs' and other woodci. 
furniture of rigging, being particularly suitable for 
these purposes from its bard and adliesi\e nature, and 
indisposition to ci'ack or split when exposed to sun or 
weatiier. The most important use of it. liowcier, is 
for the' keels of ships. The wood for this piirptise is 
brought t^fae form of a quadrangular beam, higher 
than wide, and with a 'scantling.' or scale of general 
diuicnsiona, depending on the size of the sliii*. If the 
length of keel is not very great, the whole is made 
from one piece ; but if this be impracticable, two or 
more pieces are scarfed at the end, and strongly bolted 
and clinched together, being further strengthened and 
supported by a lower piece called' the 'false-keel.' 

Elm is frequently used for the naves of wheels : in 
London it forms tLie usual wood for coffins. It has been 
from time immemorial used for water-pipes or troughs, 
fOT conveying the water of the salt-springs to the laige 
boxes or pans where the watery particlcscare evapo- 
rated by tlie heatof the sun or by fire, and Mie salt 
deposited. It has been surmised that the term " wych" 
elm. originally applied to many kinds of elm, is due 
to the use of elm for this purposfs as the Anglo-Saxon 
word foych implies a salt-spring (whenc;c Droitwieh, 
Nantwich, and othei places where salt is procured.). 
The wood of elms that have been frequently pruned 
becomes knotted ; and such wood, when polished, is 
very ornamental. To (fotain it tbe tieos in France are 
sometimer kejit topped; and headed ilow'ii every three 
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or four years. Tlic vtricW called the * twisted elm* 
» also iniich eRtceiiiod in this respect, as are alfio the 
inoiislrosities, or Icnobs, fouud occasionally on all the 
spencS'Of elm, and which, when cut into thin slices 
and polislied, arc used Jar^rely by cabinet-makers as a 
veneer. A mode is described pf preparing the wood 
of the elm for cabinet-makers, and giving it the colour 
of mahogany. I'his eorraists in sawing the wood into 
thin planks, and then boiling it for an hour or more, till 
all the sap is extracted. The planks arc afterwards 
w iped diy with coarf^c clotbsi and lai^ in piles alter- 
nately with layers of deal laths placed across the boards 
at 1 egular distances ; about ten or twelve hoards being 
thus placed one upon another, and a heavy weiglit 
hemg placed on the topmost. In this way the boards 
dry without warping, and are afterwards washed in 
a<)uaforlis, when they are ready for the dye. This dye 
(‘(insists of two drachms of powdered dragon's-blood, 
one drachm of powdered alkanet-ruot, and half a drachm * 
of aloes ; thc^se ingredients being steeped in half a pint 
of .«*pirit8 of wine. The tincture il applied with a 
sponge two or three times, according to the depth of 
(M)lour required ; and the wood, thus dyed, is prepared 
for the usual process of polishing. • 

As fuel the wood of the elm is rather inferior to Aat 
of bee(‘h; as it is likewise in icspect to charcoal. 
Tli(> Rbluis of tbe'elm are rich in alkali ; this tree oc- 
( upying, in this respect, the tenth place in a list of 
seven ty-threcf trees. The leaves and young shoots were 
ii>ed by the llonians to feed cattle, and they«aic still 
to riii]doycd in many parts of Trance. TIm have in 
some pUrea been given to silkworms; am in both 
Fi ance and Norway they are boiled to serve as food for 
I’igs. In some parts of Rutsia the leaves are said to 
1(1 hn used as tea. The bark lometimes applied as 
hTi astringent iiiedieine ; and the inner bark, like that 
ol ilm lime, is employed for making nets and ropes, 
flotji ilie uul(M* and inner baik and the Icavi's are said < 
to yield a substance which serves fur glue. Young 
(letT are very fond of the baik; and jn Nortvay it is 
kilii-iJiied and grohnd with corn to make flour for 
bread. 

A fust of the «ibove details relate to^the common or 
I'liglisli citii. A few words may now oe Bai(l concern- 
ing the Scutch or mountain elm, called also the 
“wycirelm. • 

The Scutch elm has not so upright a stem as the 
1‘iiiglish, and it soon divides into long, widely-spread- 
ing, somewhat drooping branches, forming a large 
Bjiieadiiig tree, (ierard says that from the leaves 
somewhat resembling thosoior the hazel, the llaiiip- 
sliirc people were in his time accustomed do call tijp 
wv(*h or Scotch elm *' witch-hasell ; and be adds, 
01(1 men affirm that when long-bows were in use, 
tb'!re were very many made of the Wood of this tree; 
fur which pin pose it is metitioued in the English 
statutes by this name of witch-hasell." The tim- 
Ix'r ot thisjcliid of elm has been long considered, 
in Scotland and Ireland, as next in value to that of the 
oflk, and it has accordingly been extensively introduced 
into artificial pJantationa. 

In the time of Gerard the wood of the wych or 
Scotch elm was not only made into bows, but its 
bark, whi(;ji is so tough that it will strip or peel ofl 
from ttoe wood from one end of a bqugh to the other 
without breaking, was made into ropes. The wood 
w'as not considered so good for naves as tlie wood of 
the common elm, which then, as now, was considered 
Bupt^rior in toughness and in stren^, though the 
former cleaves better. Scotch elm timber is exten- 
sively used by the ship*builder, the boat-builder, the 
block and pump-maker, the Cartwright, the cabinet- 
maker, and thg coach maker. s^The tree when grown 
up has generally ■ slight benflling in the stem, which 


renders it very fitting for floor-timbers of vessels. A 
contributor to the *Gardei^*s Magazine* states that 
this timber is good for thewaves, poles, and shafts of 
gigs and other can iages ; and frpm its not splintering, 
as the oak and ash do in time of battle, for swingle- 
trees of great gun^arriages. It is also used for dyers’ 
and printers’ rollers, the wood by constant use wear- 
ing smooth. Cartwrights employ it for shafts, naves, 
beds, rails, and stalidards for wlieelbarrows ; and the 
handles of spades^ forks, and other agricultural imple- 
ments.’* ' 

If we were disposed to term a superstitious employ- 
ment of the Scotch elm one of its “ usi^V’ then there is 
a curious example of such a use occasionally exhibited. 
In many parts of the country the wych-elm, or* wiich- 
hazyk’iis it is still often called, is considered a pre- 
servative against witches; probably from the coin- 
cidence between the words wych and witch ; and in 
some of the midland counties, even to the present day. 
a little cavity is made in the churn, to receive a small 
portion of witdh-haeel, without which the dairy- 
maids imagine that they would not be able to obtain 
butter. • 

There is a s|wcics called the American elm, of 
which the bark is said to be easily detached during 
eight months of the year ; and when so detached, it is 
soaked in water, rendered supple by pounding, and 
employed in the northern states of America in the 
form of shreds or ribands, for weaving into s(.*ats for 
common chairs, as rushes are in England. Another 
American kind, called the Red elm, yields leaves and 
branchrbark, which when macerated in water give a 
thick and abundant mucilage, used as a lefreshmg 
drink for colds and for emollient plasters. 


The Pn^iurage oT Rees.— Next to the lifustion of the tier- 
h!ve il the cuntideratioit of the bees* psitnrage. When there ie 
plent/ of Ihfi wbito Diiteh clover, lovnetimeii called boneysurkle, 
it is sure to be a good honey year. Tlie red clnver is Uki deep 
for the proboscis ^the common liee^ and is therefore not so us •- 
ful to tfiemas is a^nerally thought. Idany lists hare lieen made 
of lN 9 e*floweri, and of such ew slioold be planted round the 
apiary. Migiiumette, and borage and rosemary, and bugloss. and 
lavender, the crocus for the early ^ring, and the ivy flowers for 
the late autumn, might help to furnish a very pretty bee-garden ; 
and the lime and liquid umber, the horse-chestnut, and tlie 
sallow, would be the best Iren to plant around. Dr. Derail 
makes a very good suggestion, that lemon-thyme should lie 
Used as an edging for garden-walks and flower-beds, instead of 
box, thrill, or daisies, lliat any matiffial good, liowever. can lie 
done to a li^ colony by tlie few plants tliat, under the most 
favourable circumstonoes, can be sown around a becdiouse, is, of 
course, out of the question. The bee is too much of a roarner 
to take pleasure in trim gardens. It is the wild tracts of licuth 
and fume, tbs broad acres qf beaii*fields and buckrwWat, the 
lime avemics, the hedgerow flowers, and the clover meadows that 
furnish bis haunts and All his cell. Still it may be^ useful for 
tlie young and weak bees to have food as near as piMsible to tbeir 
home ; and to those who wish to watch their habits, a plot of 
bge-flifireiais indtspeusable.^^-^ar/sr/y Renew. 


The Alin.— A bird of such aiurniolous structure as the Kiwi, 
diflhring as it does from all other birds, altbuugli must neatly 
related to the Strufliiout order, and having habits peculiar to 
itself, hail attracted my most eager attention. It is now rapidly 
liecoming extinct. If it be true that, as the natives aswrt, tlie 
kiwi is found on Little Barrier Island, which is uniiihabilcd, and 
is situated about nine miles from the main— this flict would give 
rise to curious geolofieal sjieculations. How did^ a bird which 
cannot fly— for its wings, so to sp^. are nothing but small 
croitked appaidages, each aboutan inch and a half long, and 
teimitiating in a claw— come across the ofa to that island? It 
woiud afipenr that no other answer can be ipvm than that tiic 
island was formerly connected with the maiu. The kiwi, or 
kiwi kiwi, as it is rolled by the natives, inhabits the deepest re- 
cesses of the forest. Here, where gigantic trees are uiterwoveii 




vifli diiiiiienf and when in tbe indent*- ootiiitry where tome of the eimpleet callmge wen ae yet un- 
fmi# itf IwnonulMDi an Ibmed amaU open and fwamprapota, knowuj and when aiher money had been coiii^ for the first 
MiifiMliy bttlfadiea and tuA of a high eaiea, or a flltMaeia tsne only 11?* yeara Mbn the tint Punic war. Were the 
tbeHiNneiuik ia iti ikfourite eeaevi - Here k maniieta of Rome then «a. puie ae dioee writera wobM itna- 

WiallMtf mtfaeholloiraof (treea during the day» being a truly gine» wha cttnaidm an ifticmltiiial people to be idaced in so 
woctMnial bird. U generally li?ea ia pa«% .mua end femala^ an^ haalthier a metal rjonditUia than a eommeroM or menu* 
eon pair oeeupying a eertain diatriet. Aa feoa at pilhtaeta iot k fteturing imef Undoohtedly tha Roman chacactef, befarr the 
laa?*i them bidiitg*plaeei in aeank of food ; ihk osmoata of the aecond Panic war, waa Ibll of noUeneis $ hut it ia idle to con- 
Urvw of odeoptaroue and iepidopteroua idaeelat which k ac a l o hea aeot ka exoeUenee with the preference given to agriculture, rathe r 
out with ita powerful fefib or baxM up with its long elender beak^ than to kade. The Romau peo]^e were aa yet in die youth of 
Hut inaecti aeem not to be ita only food, aa aeeda hava been their eaiaiciice ; ^d thehr minds enjoyed a youthful feeshness. 
found ill ita atomadi. Little ia known aa to die nidificathm and They had not leat die feelindi of admiration and veneration ; 
inonbatianof the kiwi; but I have oieectifaied the feRowing feeing ‘which indwledge and experience, ineemuch as tiieir 
partictilata feom the native! They eay that it fadriowa kith iti Add ia an evil worid, entely lesieii ; feelinge whoee destruction ' 
net, and hollowa oat to a greater extent eMmnmtSdmjibmijt k> die worat degiadation ^ human naCuie.-— 
exiating under the root! of tieea ; and in them,' an a nn|ie layer vid4 lii« 
ormahkUyaoneenofagreeniahooloariaiMl ife'limjia a ' 

JP>fy™«««t*hat the mdeaodtfealiuaAhateh iVkk Jhafead fikvMrWkjfewa.--]laii, aceording to Uitf^tiDns of 
alternately. Their ii^ioa aa to ^period of die nativea h endowed with an immortal, iiicornoieal nurit, 
ounoui, aa *hw my that t^ tit tor eevaml amidn upon which at hia daath depaam from tba liody,^and goes as a falling 
die m. DurW the nigh^ the Ml ery of tlw Inwi k often War to the Mber worlds theenhence to Aich is down the fane 
heaM ; theMe utters the iound AetouMUj As(jrv| ihefemaWa cf a rocky olUT at the Cepe. Karia ran Diemen. An ancient 
By imita^MlMite dm naM km atanife there, upon dm, WM of which Uhi spirit descends, 

and catch them with the help of a dog,er bewilder them by and* The natives hold tbia plaoe in gnat awe and vaieration : hiuI 
denlv diaplayiag a jkoreh made of the nrinoua hauri^ue^ by oven Cliriatian natives who acoompaiiled me would not gn iie.ir 
which plan they oaf^ diem A JpMly it, .But the V^l has bem part^ly broken by a missionary 

enauea betoeen tm dogaad tbp bifmin wmeh the kiwi uaea its eatdhgoff the branch of the'hee on which the spirit was sup- 
^ * 1 ^ e*** Itk MidloliIvlwtviftiA poMtolUi^ ln1lMiiilttlortbei<.tivMitai adhcKtotheir 

niitning, dlthoogbid liMt do iMt twm iMMara/a^M Ak tiMt «ie{«itiwMiM. Tha loww world i* the common dwell ing-nhire 
purpeue ihan M ^ the oe mm on tori. Poktaarlr, the kiwi of ^'rits; but it ia not the only one. Before the imirit «5r an 
^ed nfhvm r» M; U fe feiat eoMaaetoni. ai^ heiedittiy chief desconda into it, it goes into Heaven ; tlieie Ins 
Its flesh is aaid tohekell4iiled; to-im wfateh Is tpwttkai^y lofeeye vcmauiB 3 and becomes a star. In the lower world the 
atrixig and togh, eepaMywltogdii|^ Oto.M iogcibir, apititi liwana men do on earth ; but the>' carmot leave it, and 
and formed highly vaM mxko .Kmr totipg aemeneof influence tfr aetlona and the fate of tlioie who are alive, emn- 
theee mala, I madily emludad to the bird ifedf had become munioaring with^em through the medium of the priest, wliu 
h<»»®VBr, to-bo^ to ^lob die feathers bean them* Their voice has a whkUiiig sound, whicli otheis 
of the kiwi are attached aa ariiBciei flife; and to that puipose beaidef the priests sometimes perceive, when they walk out in 
tliey are well iidapted.---/Ji^eii&adk*e TbaveZi in jVleiir B'eafend. the dark. If travellers coW into the neighboiirbood of the in- 

■■ 4 femal regions, they throw down a piece of fern or of the slikaw- 

Bwf in die Iflth 1 waa visited by a naigbbour- ***“*» J®* **'® * 1 J*'**J l**® wn»d<*teTB aie inhabil- 

tiig gentleman, whom 1 conducted up my ladder j but he hod w« open land or of forest. The spirits ofiep speak in 

no sooner entered my aSrial dwelling than be leaned down from ™ ^ amiounces their cominumoQ- 

tbe top to the ground, maritig like a madman i\ik tony and imjioiiBnt resolu- 

pahi, after whiA he instantly iflonged hta head into the rivers **?“• *" dreoms la universal, and the commands 

but, looking um 1 soon diaeovereffthe cause of hia distress to be impliciUy obeyeil, and often influence 

an hnmeose nest of wild beea, or ITafsev fFame, In the thatch ^ "I”* important ac(ion 8 .^^^wito’f Thiwfe m New 

immediately above my head, aa jf stood witliin my door, when I "•towf. 

immediately took to my heels, ei he had done, and ordered them 

to lie daetroyed by my davm without delay. A tar-mop waa ^hriitian Commwuty^-^Thu Si. Bilda community may in 
now brought, and the oeveafetion just gomg to commenoe, when many tespeeto be regarded aa a small npublic, in which the iu- 
an old negro atepned Up and ofiTem to receive any puniahmeut <Rviaual memhera ware moat of their worji^y goods in common ; 

1 should decree, if everyone of these beet dionla ating me in and, with the exception of the minister, no one seems to differ 
peifOD, Maasa,** said be, ** they would liave stung you long torn hia neighbour in tank, fortune, or condition. Indeed a 
ele now hid you been a etnuge*' ton: but they, being your peculiar jealmy is alleged to exist on this head, no man being 
tenam^Nhift iiy gtadually alloired to buRAupon your premises, encouraged to go in advance of those about him in anything, 
they Mstnedly lui^ yod end , youxi^ and will never hurt either which of cofliao' must ^ a drawback on improvement. How- 
you 4W them.** I inelantly assented to the mropoiition, and tying ever, many kind and Christian featnrea are engrafted on the 
fhe old iiM to a fiee,^ ordemd^ my boy Quaeo to ascend the ^stem, such as widops and orphans, or otben unable to main- 
ladder nuite naked, whidh beiUd, and was not stung. 1 then toin themselves, being swported by the communiiy, in equal 
ventured to follow ; and fledato upon my honour, that even pmpoiiioQS. Tliey are fiequently i^ery ill off during stormy 
after shaking the iiWt, wbiqh mrae me iuhabitatits buu atot weather, or those periods of the year in which the rocks are de- 
my ears, not a single one allaittntad to ating me. I next rsfleased aerted tm their winged itihahitauts. Their alight gupply of oats 
ihe old negro, and rewarded him ^Rh a |^on of riim add fodr end barley would scarcely auflBoe for the susteiiauce of life ; aiic^ 
abilliags for the discovery, Theeitoaw of bees I ainCe k^ un-** such is the injurious effect of the ipmy in winter, even on their 
hujb. as my body guaidy ud mpdp lur oveneeia ti^e hardiest vegetation, that savoys and ftermoii (or curly) greaii^ 

a dewetate leap for my amitoentopb ilT i|!#Maw sent ton up which with us are improved by the winter’s cold, almost iiiva- 
my Iwer on wme frivolous Tnmmgs^ wfijn 1 wiahed to jmakb riahly perish soon after the close of (he autumn. T*his, how- 
toll Ibr injuatice and cruelly, O rt to i^f m^er, ia not owiug to the rigour of the climate, but to the salt- 

BwBoak, ^ ton of the apniy which the boistoroua winds of eruM cany 

" 7 ^ ^ turmoil of the laging shores, and spr4d upon 

CbsMifras oeto to ^wam/ JMiiaiis,«-I loeeir ilf oady one to tammnditm vtgetatiim. Thu the miniater has endeavoured 
to which arm to^iiidlitotoaxiitonee 'af a commarcial apirk to nretent fayliavinf recently railed a atone dyke of teti feet 
^ amoito the Romans aS to period with which we are noweiH Mflh aronnd a snA enrioBUie in which bis eabha^ lie 
Itofl (the third 011111117 The hottimenual spirit ef to ensconced. In other respects, in Imtb, the climate is extremriy 
g to a n a had no time to deram Itailf ; the invasion of Hanni- mild, to ice which is femM, even during the ceddeat night in 
W to fetal to to aeoiirito,.giiia,qwofa mere to the aoquia^on, winter, botng aoaioAy thitor than a penuy, and uaually melting 
of oapitu; and after thq toglgis wee over, society had unden- away, if tlie sun is at all visible, in tlie course of to ensuing 
to attention of to people on other day^JVTimi's Fefaat rwmd At Coatti qf Bcotiaotf. 

feewfiwe cMtribatod Init likle to to grmtnem ^ ^ • 

or Rtof iftdoe^ it n^ridiooloua iq epeak of to trade of a 







ANGIElfT BUILDING IN NORTH AMERICA. 

Tmj readen ,af Cuopar^i novoh will withcmt doubt 
foiiiiuiilMr a aceno near tl»6 beginning of his* Hod 
Hover/ whioh is reprotentod sa occurring at Neirport, 
111 Rhode Island, iu a small mined tonttr or circular 
building standing on rude pUlars connected bjr arcl^ 
utrbich he says might have been constructed in tlie in* 
laiicir of the cokiny at a place of defence, but wBich 
the totrncpeonlo were of opinieu had been fofnunrly a 
miU. The Royal Society of Koftbem AnUquarian* 
establhkbed at Copenhagen have recently pubfisbed 
some yiewa of this, ancient stmoture* from one of 


wtiialli/fOinewhat enlaraedy otA* weodeiil is teteo; to^ 
gmfej^lrldi a description sent from Roeton by Dr* 
,^%mlof ,4ha^ace^ who it inclined io think it a go« 






tmll 


fV/i'm ^ wmaent SoandinMimn, 4 !Im m 
diMovwen of Auerioa. Eraolli at 
■OBBopation Of ibe waatera ahon* of tbat cpiH 

S tiioM inMfpid marinara hava been aenliMwp 
ted by (M SotMlj, and mvdli of Um docu* 
'Evidence of their dMOoreriea at, the. okae " 
Mntttfr caintiillj ^ited and 
it 'oftrmoib wdteTo (rirea Ib N0.7S3. Tha 
[Ueatioii it pfaaan apod the a 
tad for tw oidtiaaMnt of a 


'A dtboDid dear 



.'tRMi deaCribea tin baiiiii 
tiSiai^of the m a|wn leMiah lha «pa« paH <ir 
nbar o{;itiio<town at Ndwturt ataada; JM» iwM tiuit it 
vt% 6aik iOt-aata^ pieiits of cvoyiMiiltf itMaeb wd'JIn 
c»nidnt«|i»(m|Wdo^ O a tadHpr tf.,aBatt #nd 
aadiity. ,«hitdi aoa(t7-ibi|oaia iW 
aad tbal R urte to iMkro 
beiin jwM oovdIBanlitd a ahwob of 

elmtitir dbiwtk^ waowaobt ^tii wilioh Ae alotn 

M hM tajfdtiMr*., .. S h-'diaHf tabatHNa u 


WMbt; its diaidMdr*oii(Bide is twetUfmoit aiid . 
ioside «||(hteen feat pine indItea. It is ctrcdldr, add ps.' 
sdMxtftad upoa eRjht ahtBepi.restia||; oa thick cdhuiitn 
about ten ibet blga ; tm bw^t p the anitfab 0 ^ die . 
arebes from the ^udnd it twelvs amt Six iliebes. Tha. / 
foundation edtends to ibo deptlt trf four or tine foet» 
The oolumns are pebnitar. itiaving mdj baR cudtiltl 
Urtnrh eeeai to baVe beea almpty touddad atwa of; 
stona, of vbirli tin part projecting on tin iatida isd . 
bean cat dwdy : twlnwe are formed id the intertw of 
the sraih at soan little h^ht abow tin aitttdi; iti . 
thoagti intended to miaiva the OlidS of Mdiin HM,.., 
taftora to aappmt a fioor, nfaieh fonndrly wask'tih^- ' 
aoeordiog'to tile teetimoBT of eoma of the o]dat:iu<' 
baUtuita of Newftoit' add dhii«li is duppdoM ia tin 
aeone dieloHiKfd by Coim.' Tba buiUlail ie Jimam 
*Hf ttvo driodons; one Of » tiMft in Se 

he ii^itkm of the to#d th,iRatitltod oqoe acdrauhdr 
rotf, and tint it. bad bwea addt suoaesaive^ sS a ttind^. 
niR a plaee for atoirtng bMiand a 
Rremew Rsfii* the seatatary of the "iMii 
Narth^ Adtiitaariam, -hmn dotioo af this 
aiMeSt from tin cotmiAd'.iiiMaddti AdkbttM'bC 
w^k of ahttUair oatMilbfrtoob 

%aaa be a miANNMnk aatS^olombtaut cdi^ 

niate: and nsiHdaipiShy dn^gfa aocouata^hn 
seneeof madyaaiim iMn^ In the oircnmauusSSP^dhiR 
the ooanUy ahodhdeCfe .voadi .aroetorie^ a " 

Scanwidyiaait wboca' doodea1s5aito.idd*'''®W«!ltos 
aienttoasd Mall trassStiart iti Niw#ay>)M 
while tinriSSsy wtndlaarfi^ W»' 
peapto' timnd in artowatiforbpr 

nasrly eoiitealpudtr 

VoblXItLx! 


THE PENNY MAOAZINK 


[PjEBUUAlftV J7. 


' 'Amerk», only bI^Ow fl»t Blow* *•* ®®*y 

mateml for MWingin thM aretk «motry, 
>i^Te the Httleirood uBed b Btoted m •the^'Mcient 
'^TonicleB of Iceland to hatre been imported from 
AacrtBaOrinlaiid), or found on the oppoBite aborc of 
IMBii'B Bay, whore drift-wood » eaid to accumulato 
itlaOh more than on the eoaet occupied by the colonata 

,:friwn Denmark. » • -i * *.1. * 1 ,- 

PrOfcBBor Rafti xnmaikB, on the architoctuio m the 
buBdiRK, th*t ilia in 1ante45otWc a^, which wie 
(btofflon in the^ itorSi and weat ^rwe ftntn 

to the twelfth oenturiea; the circuit ftwin, tte 
• low columna. -their thidmem in pioporhon to tow, 

' '’diatance from each other, and the entue- want m orna* 
ment, all point out this epoch. ***,8*''" 
three oburchea in Denmark, in conol^tion ^ 
opinion: the Jirat ia that of Vo^wie^ JuUand. 

■ ^nded in Ilia in honour of St. TboodiM; foe aer 
ennd ia that.of the crypt under ViW^ 

of near foe aaroc date ; the foird la Ae chfouh o* ""r- 
nede, near Sorii in Siosiand, built in ^ miidle of foe 
' aame century. In aH> 'foeae, ■ t^ Wy ortumua and 
archea, with the circular atrangeni^, •tu,3!**i*.i*** 
the atylo of the American 'e4ifioe,^foou(fh the Utter 
haa leaa ornament of any kind', ■ Ho mtea, moreover, 
four ohbrehes in ’Bioinholm, ’aad one at Thoraager in 
fftttUnd, all of the ejnsnUrform; a»,’^U “ 
niina of circuUr buHdinga in Gremtaod. now ^ 
churches of Igalikko, 'Kakortot and 
are conjectured to hKve bM tepbMenc* : t““ 

PiotesaorR^n auppoaea might Iwueheen foe deatiM- 

tion of the Newport atruotjure, for.^he cwMiders foe 
windows and holes infooHiOdv of foe’bmldii^g to have 
been additions, made in it by the recent coloniata, when 
they converted it to a mill, a magazme, and a hay- 

ittft. * W • V fi i-a 

The first certain mention of Ihw cnxiom relic ia in 
the will of Gkivernor Arnold, dated* m m wmcif 
hebcqneatha hia •• atone-built windmill* with other 
property. This was just forty years after the island 
iiad been aeUlod. In a journal kept by Peter EaetOn, 
one of foe first inhalfitents. who appears to have mi- 
ntitely recorded tdl the occnrrencca of the scftticmeiit* 
the builiiinff of the first mill in ihe colcniy is no^d, 
under foe year 1683, in- half-*-do*en, words; bitt Dr. 
•Webb ia of opinion that if this building were foe one 
intended, it would hardly have been so Butnuiarily dis- 
missed ; doubtless concludiiMj that a stone edifice oipo 
■much more impdsim; slrocture than any other of 
Sfthe ^ibny would have deidanded a more specific 

•.mcnlion, ^ 

After #hat has been stated on this matter, it must 
appear doubtful whether of not this is a {genuine relic 
ot the-ancieUt Scandinavian colony j th«re .is assuredly 
not evidence enough of. Its authenticity to produce a 
conviction of the wtisteirtAof such a <»lony in those 
who do not receive h^ideijc^e of the Icclan^c 
before alluded to ; tnit if Uafese Sagas bo adnflttcd as 
conclusive of its existence, Much we fi^j their cirmim- 
Btantiallty fully dewvoa.'^B buiWlng we have 

deacribf^ may be aaded to i^iWMr evidwooa f^nd 
in America, such as airow-lwafoSi braoelots,^ fibul* 
bronze ornaments, and weP * Ifonip ' m8C!riptt» w 
fortunately unde«?yphcrable, as onfoMWifove of we 
events detailed fo tl^ curious hwtortoalidociimenta. 

— ,-V* 

TIIK SOURCES AND OP GYPSEM. 

' Tiw names ^upturn, Su&Arta if Lime, PJwtlfr of Pant, 
and Alablufer refer to four BubatMces which, however 
cliff, went they may appear, or .to however different- 
putpoaea' applied, are pretty- tobeh ^ *^^7 

in, it is true, aUtijcet'tneMtafo^emical modifications 
heti^ one ctin asstmie the Isrto of foe otMr ; but still 


Gypsum, Plaater of Paris, and one of foe two vaiielica 
of Alabaster, areidl Sulphates of lAme. We wiU foprtly 
notice the differences between than, the snurcoa whence 

aU,.... atail tVtfo nrmMnal rnimnflffaa SO VTlliCil 


'pamffg in xure.A,iKins. 'jLuusi^miam. m wim « 
nu&tnres .will vslusblo gid to thls objcct. 

When sulphate of lime is in a compact and crystol* 
lime state, it is called oypsum, ot a^bastpr, or selenite, 
according to the subforms which it assumes; but 
when it oec#s ,i|S a. upft. chalky stone, which by ibe 
Appliea^n fipyes out its water of prystalliiKatioTi 

ana becoiueia very fine white powder, it is called 
plaster of Paris, or rather, the soft stone still retains 
the name of gypsum, while this other namfe w ap- 
idied to thepowocr produced .from it 
Gypsum isfound m tbefonnstion called the London * 
day, but not in such quantities as to be available for 
oommercid purposes, Mr. Aikig says that he hw 
frequently obseored imnum in ^tuations where it is 
not generafty ''Icmked'' rar* ,Fot ^instance, when the 
deep cutting for the Hushguto archway wiis made, the 
clods of earth as they wore dyg presented the orduiary 
uniform ailpearaqoc of clay i but liter exposure lor a 
year or more to the air jsnd the rain, they had become 
taUfrb with prt^ecting crystals of gyp«i»»e> 
el^tb to a quartor of an inch in length, loruied doubt- 
Um by the action of tlie rain on the clay, which, by dis- 
•dving the gypsum, enabled it lo aeparaie troin the 
utber ingredients by crystallization. 

At l^wtmartrc near Paris are gypsuni-quarries of 
great' ^brity, not only for the mineral which they 
yield, blit flir the imbedtlcil fossils which enabled 
Cuvier to make such vast progress in the study of 
fossil geology. The •Paris basin, ior bed of ( lay on 
which the city is built, is considered to Ire somewhat 
eimilar lo the material of the London basin, but with 
a larger proportion of calcarcoiw matter. The lii^ or 
gypsum, too, hsa separated itself mure cornpletcly from 
the day than in London, and hence yields masses more 
fitted for quarrying. There are three or four of these 
beds in the Paris district, of wbidi one is more cele- 
brated than tiic rest for yielding llic gy))sum after- 
wards converted into plaster ot Pans — whence tlic 

lb various parts of England gypsum is found m 
small clusters of crysUls imbedded in clay. The. 
Weald clay contains the Petworth marble; a brown 
day found near Purbeck has in it a quarry of gypsum 
oeteally worked ; and the Oxford clay near Shptovcr 
Hill contains crystals of feypsum^ It is in the new red ' 
saxidston^ however, tbat^he greatest quanuty opeurs, 
frequently in Connection either with brine-springs or 
with beds of rock-salt. The whole of the mWUii'd 
counties are more or less supplied with this minerda 
varying greatly in quality u\ different places, and 
therefore fitted for very diffcrejit purposes. In the 
more eastern 'Counties the gypsum comes nearer to the 
surface than in the western, and are therefore; wore 
easily quarried. Near Newark in Nottinghamshire 
is found a Wnd of gypsum which produces finer plas- 
ter of Paris than any other either here or abroad. Ibo 
Paris gypsum, which used to be preferred for plaster- 
casting, IS found to be less white and morcf esj^thy iqan 
the Newark kiifd ; and hence the Parisian artiste tbeni- 
selves have cotnc to make use of tho latter. Several 
quarries exist near Newark, at which a large number 
of, persons are employed. . 

Tho uses to which gypsum is applied are very varied. 
In wly times the pure and crystalline spocimens, if 
of large size, were used as a substilute for glass in 
windows. Thts may. appear strange ; bitt a well- 
forined crystal of gVpsum is of a riiomboulal sf^po, 
and is capable of bei|jg split into very thin lamina;, 



ISM.] THB PENl«r MAQAZINB. m 

]iuniii»< boing •lBmi>tnu»pu'«ati majr tw used u { tbe ea^emrate iUelf. lie very finest specimeiur 
BolMitHvtes for gUws. found in Derbyshire are, hw6ver» . other wiju» appn>- 

Tlie Montmartre gyjMiuni, and many varieties found priaied't they are reserved Br ornamental iiutposea, 
in KitiAndi are useef extensively in the preparation beih^ foriued by carving and turning into vases* small 
of ipOTtar or cement for building purposes. Such sutues, and other figures, of which gr^t numbers are 
generally contain a portion of ciU'bfmatc of manufactured at Derby. This is one of the two kinds 
ligie, in addition to the sulphate which forms the gy^i^ of akimier^ which produce sucli deiir^te little oma- 
sum. In order to .prepare this kind of gyi>sum for meata» having a softj^m of appearance and a delicate 
the purposes of cement it is necessary to apply heat whiteness which scarcely any <^er material rum 
enough to drive off the water of crystalliaatibu and equal. Carbonate of lime forms the harder', Idod of 
part uf the carbonic acid ; and thia is done at Mont* alabaster ; whileisulpliato of lime, or gypsuiOit is sot^ 
martre in the following manner llie gypsum is fragile, and of such delicate and sensitive* colour tlmt 

J [Carried in lumps about the size of a lar^ oldnciicd stains are easily produced and with djBeulty renidi^ : 
mnd, a/id weighing from tai) to three pounds each, hence tlte practice of preserying alabaster specimena 
It is stored up for use under ashed, as great import- under glass covers. For further details respecting 
anco is attached to the gypsum goirig quite dry into alabaster ornaments, we may refer to a paper in No. 

^ the kiln, in order that the proportion of fuel may be 425, 
duly regulated. The kiln is a space ten feet long, ^ The employment of gypsum for figures and cssis is, 
bpunded on tlie two sides and one end by walls, of next to alabaster, the most delicate and pure. The 
which (he latter is the highest; the q^hole being built operation dependgoii the following grounds: — ^When 
in the o|>en air, but protected from rain. Within Cliis gypsum has been deprived of its water by exposure to 
space tour or five longitudinal walls are built up of the heat,, and has l^oii reduced to a fine powder, it is es- 
most regularly shapea lumps of gypsum to the height pable, by mixture with water, of being brought, to the 
of the outer side-walls, the intervals fillld up consistence of a pulp; this pulp in a, short time sets, 
billet-wood and faggots, and. arches of gypsum are built or becomes imhd, a very sensible degree of heat being 
over them with sufficient attention to accuracy of con- given out by the mixture during the act of oons^ida- 
Htyiiction that they shall not fall in when the fuel is tion ; if, therefore, the pulp be poured into a mould, it 
i:<>nsiiiiuMl ; an a))orturc about six inches’ since is left assumes on consolidating the figure of the cavity into 
.idjoiiiiiig tlio end tval), to produce a sufficient draught which it had been poured. 

thi nngli ' tile kiln. Over the wholu of the arches or While speaking of the Newark gypsum used fur 
vaulted space, thin alternate layers of charcAl or dry figure-casting, Mr. Aikin mentions a gypsuin-burncr 
Wiiod and ])iec<>s of gypsum are placed to Uie height of who was celebrated some few years ago tor the extra- 
eigblivn or twenty inches. The kiln bfing thus com- ordinary care with which ^ic prepared t^ gypsum. 

J deted, lire is appd'icii at the front of the fines, and the “To such perfection in his art this person at- 
is maintained by fortlicr shpphchof billet-wood, tained, that diUVrent parcels of his idastor would not 
.:iSor from twenty-four to aliout forty hours, according vary ten fronds in thejr time of settling during a pe- 
' to the quaniit y of gypsum and the quality of the fuel, riou of five years or iliore. The gyfmum was procured 
tdlalie oslcination is finished. 'from Newark, and by special agreement it was quar- 

The gyiisuni bO bnrrmd is ofien separated into three ried in dry weather, aim stacked under covered hheds 
tlifirrent qualilies, to be applied to different purposes, previous to being shipped for London. It was con- 
Tlif superfine consists of the picke<l stones,' w'hich veyed from the ship to Mr. Ilogcrs’s preunsos in 
wIkmi broken present a iierfectly white ap|)carancf\ decked, barges, and every fiossible care was taken to 
free irotn any timrl, earth, or other huimre matter, and prevent it U'oin liecoming wet. It was next sorted 
if any exist it is ent away, the stone again calcined, into three qualities. The first, or coarsest, was of a 
and finally ground to the state of the finest powder; brown colour, and consisted of the outer part of each 
tUi‘4 is used for bnstH. statues, and the finest and hiost him]) or block ; tlie second was of a dingy or dirty 
delif ato caslings. The second quality is not fine white, and occupied the intermediate ])arl of the 
enough fur these purposes, but in still fitted for casting block: the tbiid, being llie best or finest, was the cch- 
thc genenilily of ornainents. Tlie lowest or coarsest tral part.” The calcining was effbcled iit ovens, as at 
quality is used for plasteriiig or ** stucco" of various Montmartre, but with especial care to the production 
kindi!i, of the most perfect kind of powder. * 

* cemcul made of calcined gypsum litixed with , The mechanical processes of figure-casting — includ- 
sandhis inudi used as a mortar for sionr-work in ing the making of the mould, the difference between 
^ Paris. When eui ployed as a covering foi' fioors, it is wante moulds and cq/h moulds, the mixing of the liquid.' 
/thus prepared it is first dried at a very gouile heat, plaster, and the making of , the cast — having been de- 
pulveri/(*d either in liand-iiiortars or in mills, scribed in No. 419, need xiet be entered nu here. 
iUid lastly boiled. This boiling is not the kind oi pro- Gypsum is a very frequent iiigredierit iu the w*atcr 
ress usually iindcrslood by this mrni, but consists in ofispnngs and rivers^ such waters belong to the 
imttingtho powder by itself in an iron pot over tbc class of Aanf water; tbsy, bavu a fiat taste, ami are 
lire. The ])aniclrs which are at the bottom arc of unfitted for washing oi|<f;tiecpii|iit of ihcir curdling the 
course soonest heated, and thoir wat<w of crystalliza- soap. 'Waler contsiaiug ^psum modifies the tints of 
tiuii is converted into steam, which bubblis up through animal and vegetable eqlours, and thciefore dyers, 
mass ol powder, and gives to llie whole the bleachers, and' thf^k^lUiSkers of colours have vciy dif- 
]foarau«c t)l boiling. When the water is S}1 thus < ferent degrees qi success according as the water thc^ 
'drivemoff, tlic gypsum is in a fit sfate fur use as a employ doaK> or not contain gypsum. The same 
piaster for floora. ingredients einpl^ed in dyeing silk in London will 

gypsum found in Derbyshm is for the most t.ot produce so. hrijlhait a hue as at Lyons, because the 
. part applied to purposes very different from thO' above, water employed at the former is moic likely to be 
The coarser varieties are employed in the neighbour- laiiUed with gypsum. 

hood of Derby for fioors of cottages and form-houses ; Gypsum is a valuable manure. A practical writer 
bht the better kinds are sent by cansi to the Stafford- iu the * Penny Cyclopiedia,' after speaking of its use 
shire pjStWies, where it is employed in making the on the Continent, observos « In England the result 
furrning some of th| better kinds of earth- of exponmente w9th gypsum has not always been so 
"^Waroi and, in a smaller deg^t as one mgredient in [ fo^^urable, and the usq of that lusifiorc luis not been so 
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x-r {Hi inptiimii Hie, hgof^t wm 

I; Jkt ouierB aofiime peni|e{iti!blB. . Tij^,.4aabt 
iwn on it» w oiiUpd it to %e 

in our opinion, lae coiidemiui.tibn of it » not 
i^andod on solid grouodi 'It i* aUowed that in oohl 
%e£ oqUs its offectB, as ailao tbot of bones* are xwA very 
^enuxafinSf tior in veiy |i«)or aoUo} but in good 

* coniiiining a ^pert^en ^ huinua> and 

^ t and A^i^iU wiiiencre not wy am* or 
, baa,. a due ]^hm of aianure* it# efieota are 
etrikkig. Vl^e bavte omaelvea eaiierienoed the beaeAta 
of gypsum^ not nniy on olow* but on peesi .tana, and 
bewH, Kjbm aaU was in good neart and weU 
drainedL Tim pOriiooa^pf a field bowh with gypaum 
prere decidedly anperior in vigour and luniirianee of 
grbw^ to iboae Vliere it had. not bean vied. 8o far 
we can boar testimony to its use/’ 


Umwhn 09/-Ca4ct«-wThe gar.J* Wy* A Jf .* F*Q,$7 in 

hik lilt of NiMth-ooHOity wotdar bs* tbs ibllieriDa tiiafepUnadoo 
ffthe word ^ Qaimoek knaeM widi water onW, 

and baked hi tba ambus, la’lanoaehinm and other parts of the 


north, they msjiiio meial letfe of eaten lir^ which tfiey call by 
SSferrt vm^i as, 1/ Tlute-osbeiS tbo aame witik Uaoocka, yia, 
«iailea^aiMiadf oatmeal salt eunag litem OUrwotar, 

wilbteMi'yaaat or leemii, and m baked. S. Cli^faraad; tbm 
hbid oa^eakei. ‘3. Kitcbiiiest*bMed $ thin eat-eakeii made 
of thin hatter. 4. RidifleiCalcM ; thiek soai cnkei, horn wbleb 
difikiy little that wlu^'b they call hand«hov;eti bfoao, having bat 
little jeaven, and beb^g ktuaded, afifihr. 0. JemiDcki 
bread made up ip Isavee. 


Iformsfiy gf la of some knpmtance that the taws 

of hatmoriipBig eolouiliig ijlioulU not lie neglected evfii ni so 
simple a matter aa the iwcmlifig of stiokafor the suppdh of flowers. 
Where the hatiit of a maoi ia such as fn |0|aire artittokl Sup-, 
port, the joljcct whion if^es' that support alfoiild as much as 
possible he kept out of sight ; and tlie bright greens sq freqaently, 
|f>d^ almost iiturersally, used for tills piup^, are thsrrfore ob» 
jectiiteable. Mss. liiudon, Jn gte of her woiks on gardmhig, Tf>* 
CommsfidB tha( pinks, cainstifiiins, dahlias, atal oUief )daiits be tied 
to sticks painO'd iM,neiiAial tint, or theeolqqr of ash polea These 
oohiiite art! of a anjet vnobtrusiva cbaiacter, atid the flowers 
oofisutiianUy display tlteimlvm tp gmatu aduuttege Flowsf^ 
puts ate blso fmdneiiUy pamted in ddonrs which ufl'end the eye, 
neoanse the ooluutf genual^ qisd flir this imriipse am tiMi glaritig, 
and therefore tend to draw dje attention of siieotidor from the 
|iUkit; besidei disturbing that harmony which is calculated as 
much tq gratify file eye as, “ puicord of sweet sounds** the culti- 
vated ^c-Frorn a CMvnjgoddmt. 


aooordbig to^he steadlpfii with 



Tw uvTui-niti w warn wHwwi oi uw oolunTy wvre^ii toe 

beiputr that a }n»bli« mM otn'lM .nMM (o AJSL lie would Am 
— ikiotvo the nortbuFub pnite ; iMfaiiig ou b* non unhitt 
^ nilMmle with wfafoK imt «WM Mi miUni, u 

if U Ind hMi Mnatid m«nl| be nqHHtMdMlttafiloiy. On 
eoBtnr,, whdl« wmdatt, tS* loftta* «tnlw md 
the boldnt qeirit of nJ^rpriM. ha^jT MMoed ind dli«0l«d 
(tifurtlierapr-' > 

when elter, tb^ httdi *1^ JEfi^'h^aili 
end liTjd to m!,Me ttejdteHhwof luewnii^ wtin 'W,,)wttMi 

1*5 -Y?;^ *!*t*-*' of 'tl wif fkfitm \a suicide. Of Uia OKteut 

of bei abilifiei, Oio history of his llfb » tlw but eridciicn^ as a' 

Gw* ri .»«te^d with a single erSer. 

Hb hnowIMge of Imtnau nafure and bu ametideimy ovarmui'a 

515? Sf which U «x^. 

o|^ g^ke m h» pBpsperity and ^veu^ «yer an army ogny. 


iMpad of ao many variotHi apd diiaoutent material^, and which 
iHid lip pther bond fiian fbe pSupual character of ttiair te^er. 
As a statesmaa, Ur was at once iimBlyrdlHiiteNitedy and sensible; 
a real rdhrmer of atiuaes hi bis domestie pdiey, and in his 
tpeasuns, wifii tespfret te fiwalgn enemies, ksnphig the jitit limit 
hetemim wsatewsw aqd Ubkd obstwy. • Ut stands leproactied, 
however^ witb cavetepinftss> by lie QactbaginianSi 'tod with 
eniailty by file BamanR* '^Tbe flnrt.'obaigt ie^stMteed by no 
Ihote that have been transmitted, to uf; It w acutipus cir* 
oiwistBSiea, that the veiy^ lame vim Wii long Imputed by party 
violeitofi to tba gieat Duka of llarlbfgougb, and that fiie Jmpu^ 
tofion haa besn^totdy jmsed Jiy bis bipmiAisr to have beai 
utte^f oalmmilons. Of tensiil^, abeordiog to 'modem prlnoi- 
plas^ ha etonot by JfUum, vd. iii. 


Brmim Srftiinff m tea Allowing ease aa an 

iUuatmtkmof the pmoHy^fitel ht Cflfi^ualJy going on on tlie < 
frontier KmA man mmywm fil# btj^ebases a pieoe of 
grotnid, boildi g bon{|Agwdmtes himti^f to the cleanng and 
Ullage of ids fomii fUmpL Sbp Jmgjie has teieued a farm from 
the wilderness, pad W.mMjhil n flbl3fip;.t^ it. He then divides 
bis land atiHmg Ifig be tmOtfgh fbr a farm to each of 

tbam$ If npt, gayh seegitol mimy enough to buy our. as 
eomestoagik on them by 

thair father ; Mhera, pijtoi ng a rhtfb'ge^ may depose of their 
portion, Mid nmoaed, meat •ecmmcmly nmnairl^, Vo ** Uio frontier 
opuntry,’* as it te called, that is, to thoie parts of the west wlioro 
the public lands arc not yet sold. There he chucees out as much 
as he can eonvenienlly vny for, raeeh ing a title io it from th(> 
district )and*pfflce, utid prococ^ to mukc for himself a Immv. 
This is likely to he in the spring. Having seleetiKl a spot foi 
dwelling, teuerally near sonie sining, or wlmre %*ater may tie inut 
by diggings well, he g«ics roiiii(l| and makes the acquaintmin* 
of bit neighbouis residing within the distance, it may he, uf 
several miles. A day Is fixed for building him a house, u]n>o 
W hicli those neighbours come, and reiKter him sucli efficieiit 
help, tliat in a single day he will And alog-hpuse cuiistrurled, 
and fvethaps covered with olap^hoards, and having apertures rut. 
out for Hie doers, wiiidowi, and chiiuHey. He makes his flour 
at once of rough hoards riven fmm the abtuidaid Vin^hef tiio 
sumiiiuding forest, constructs hi* doors, and erects n chTiiinoy. 
Occupying hiuisHf, white interrupted in out-duiv work hy luiiiy 
weather, in completing his houses he finds it ip a Jlhw uecks 
toterahly rumfortahle} and, during Igir wesHier, he clears Uit* 
undsrwuod from|orae ten or fifiren acres, kills the large treiw hy 
botcldng them round id as to grreit the ria* of the sap, and sows 
the giuund with Indian oom* of maiso, as it is called in £ur(i|M*. 
He ogij easily make, boy, or hire a phmgli, a harruv, and a hoe 
or two. If be find lime, be surrannds his (leld with a fence cif 
stakes. At tength, after iirolonging his stay uiiVil iiia crop is 
beyond (Iw risk nf snrhnii injury from squirrels and birds, or 
ffim wafcli^ ba abuts up bis iwuse, commits it to the care of 
Sfimg neighbour, living ene or two miles off, and returns to his 
natemol home, which may bfi from fifry to fiiree huudned miles 
dtetotit frodf his Bcw settlomeut. Tbig* he stays until the tnoufli 
of fieptemher, Hien majrksih and with his young wife, a waggon 
and pair of horses to carry their eflecte, a few cattle or shte])^ or 
nm^ according to eboumstanoss, tote out to •ettle'ibr Jtte in the 
wiktemesi. Ob arriving >.at hla &rm, he tows wheat or rye 
among his stending Infum com, than gatliem in tliii lost, end ' 
pren^ for tbs winteVe HU with ikwtes all the cares incident 
to mis Immble bsgiimlng, Acenstomed to every kind of bmite- 
bold work, she steisaf by thg diligence of her fingers tp avoid the 
naeesitty of going to fiit morchant who lias opened hie stura at 
jaxi^ village) Mteig Hia trsMf, perksps some mJtoi off, and there 
tojfm oat the money they t|!iay have lefL With eemiuiny 
and netlfii they gtoduafly hegoma prospemus. Ibe primi^ve 
dogdteflto giVte pbow to a far better .naamitiu, csnstructefi ' nf 
pewB'fogs or ^ ncigidi, Or of ‘ibriiA or Itoate, fiktelMive kiid 
fieMs apread atound. amide bams afotbd wifii giabu 
ftofiifincd'wi^ hoMitod'eattkh i^ka of shesih and herds of 
'dtokh* wfi attest the tooielisiug waabb cf ./lui owjieta* iThgir.chil* 
mi grow up pefitopa to .pmwua' toa tome course, or, aa fiiiu 
Inobnafiaiif may Itaid, .]th ebisosa some ottier doouiwHoi^ or to 
cotw oite of file laamd J?o#f. JMgiea 
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.rrhc^llcnr Rl the Slaki*.} ^ 

nUDTBRAS,— No. III. 

from 3?.} 

Thk wordy war of which we hav^ apoken hotter 
and more inveterate. The rcdulU were auch as might 
have been expected, noth partiga, angry and un- 
conciliating, wt^re poRsesaed witli the saute feeling 
attiiVutecVto Urn hero in canto ii., jwrt 

“ Qiiiitli Huditwiu, ^ It if in vaim 
0 1 me, to argite 'gahift the gmin ; 

Oi^ liko tltt< ftertf incliuc men fo 
WliaA they avene thetmelveB tv 
Km- when dlipnteii ais weafyNi out, 

'Tib int vest stili ree^dvei the doubt. 

Jlut since no roiuoii can eoiilule ye, • 

ni IT} fo force you to your duty/ 

All men were uow prepared to 

Prove the!; doctrine orthodoa 
lly upostolie blow* and knock* 

and • ^ 

Hien did Sir Kaight ebandem dwelling, 

And out lie rode a colonaUhig.* 

In what we have hitherto said^ we have ondoavoured 
incidentally to show that Butler in Hodibrai depicted 
a class, and that he no morotiiesf^ihed a particular in- 
. di\ idual in tl.e man than ho did in the horse he placed 
under him,* though no doubt Sir Samuel jittke affords 
a iVw points.of roaeinblance. A greaf porf’ does not 
\ condescend to write in riddlSB. Had he intended , a 
I portrait, the features would ligve been toe distinctively 
L marked to have been misunderstood. Indeed a .most 
IrGiii^kablc chaiaetejristic of the poeth is, that though 
|cxampleBoare selected fram the iuiij--OQpforinist jfttrty, 

•Our ortht, wbilo be bw deliaeStod a# pwfbct a Jude as aver 
intarod a kOsekM's yard or a poat*f liiMgliiattoii* ha* deviabai in 
\ tdlbcg matter jRiwi tfie poem : , • 

' «• .Bis (txiiggluig tail Imng in the dli-^ 

' on bar rider ho sould flirt.” , 

Ilia bs hai cdrtailed ; but wlietbrr ibe dHvet ,he in the artht 
tlie autluir, we must leave to <nir revert nwgs learned in 
mo-fimh wa art to dccid*. For ouradvea, the haltTStarved 
pggaddwddiig tail flfaam* Ihe moa* chuwter^u 


the . Batite ia actuady uppH )»4 to viues or follies of tho 
foM ftOierAl kind, in whiob^ll sects atw involved, atid 
of wbicli all men might bo ^jmrticlpaiat* The ridicule 
Id in effect thrown unsparingly on liypocrisy and pre- 
tence of whatever kind. With the exception of a very 
few lines upon some of the lapre prominent and to a 
churchman the more obnoiddus, tenets of Bwir fleets, 
the characters of HndSbwas and iUtpb display nothing 
necessarily peculiar. Royalists msm haW beetle and 
many were, pedants and believers in astrology, subtle 
hair-spUUiug disputants, and greedy seckOni pf thrir 
own selfish purpose^ cowards and bossteia, with ah 
little improbability as repubfleatis or nfwi-ebnformists. 
A striking e^aample of tnia dextenms appropriation to 
bts adversaries or a general and widely-spread enmtom 
is afforded iu the hurlefM]ue inmeatkin with which he 
preludes the first adventure of bis pair of heroes. 
tAffer alluding very generally to the custoiaary 
usage — 

We Bhouil, as leameil poefs use, 

fovoks 111* assistance of some Muse ; 

HoVeest erities count it mIIjct 

Thao jugglan talking to fluniliar 

he proceeds to ridftule tlie piactice of prefacing wuirks 
with commendatory verses and portraits of the authors : 
a practice, however, adopted by Shakspere and Milieu, 
though doubtless imitated by many to wliom Uie wot id 
afforded no cdio of tho laudations so bestowed, and 
takes as the representatives of the class, three writers 
from tin* ranks uf the Dissenters, one of whom at least, 
Withci*s,^ was infinitely superioT to Uie Durfeys, 
Shadwells, and others of BuRer’a coutemporaries 



* Who, as we find in shlleti writs, 


And ctoas-grain’d works of modem wits, 

^Vitli vanity, opiniiMi, wuit, 

The wondar of tlio iguomnl, 

Tlie praises of the aulhor. p^ied 
B* himself, or wit-insnritig fiieod. 

The Itch of picture in the front, 

IVith bays and wicked rhyme igma^, 

( All that is left o' th* foiVod hill) 

To make men sensible without skill ; 

Ganst make a poet^ spite of Fate, 

And teacii all people to ^ 

Though out of iRiignages m which 
They nndewtatid iiu part of eptech : ^ 

Assist me but this once, 1 'niplorc, 

Auil 1 shall trouble thM no more." 

Ralph, the squire, is described as an uneducated 
man, but a believer in the mystical reveries ol Jacob 
Behmeu 

** As leoni’d e^ghe wild Irish am t 
« Or Sir AOTtp|Hi,t for profound 
• And solid lying mPoh reiiowud, — 

in alchemy, astrology, and figi RnsicnHifan loro : and 
as ouderstandtrig 

the speech of vUhla, 

^ As well as they llpmsdivee' do weeds/* 

The remainder of bia character, like that of Hpdi- 
hras, is made up rather from the featurcsof a sort thap 
of an individual. He is iniplied;, rather than stated, 
to have been an ApabapUst; though the doctriwal 
points of the sect are not always adiiored tq. by Ralph, 
but 01^ of the tenets of Uic sect was thgt Cm mack? 

* More correctly Wither, or Wythet : he had ImWu a major 
ill the parliamentorjr army. 

. f Comelias AgripfsC alcJiemWh^aitrologw, sud iihyiioian; a 
icented man, but a great quack, whv died tfi HS&m 
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biti ii^ll£tioirD to them W0p6eid«itil]^t]<ni. 'This 
Ht^fiA'ridicltleid by thoilr ^f^heMs 

• ' py mefiiu of thi& whb ken;^ \ . 

to eiiV||lil!0a'4 n 
H«' cmiiO'dMu 

Ai tidily as wimhL » botith^ ‘ 

For as uf 

^ That tb0fiu9 ito'Sr JMAomI* way: 

MO ^ 

StillaHrtiftwua.to b« r tb* ri«lit 
Tw,iird»irh'taftiAk^ 

WhM^ Don* Util jl»r laU tlioso .who btar it ; * 

. AlMtfafdlhlbi^ifrum^ , 

Fp(r§pvUi»u ticgda to comu by; . 

' Au i|W fatistfs bowitchoSf 
*, A^^Mds'tneh into pools awl dltdi^ 

To' make them dip {Tienisolvesi aitd stmuil 
; ' For Oiri^flom in div^ pond; 

' /' To divcf like wild fawl^Jbr ialiratidki^ 

And fish till oetoh regom^mtion.' 

This li^bt iaipiresand plays u[|jim 
The pose of saint like bagpipe dnaiPy . « 

And apesAs IbcoogU WW empty w«iut, 

As tbtouglU a Uvmk^ or vUiap'vuig pciliit . , 

.Booh' lanfinago as no mortal o^ 
llpt spiritual esiyas-^fipiwn c9 he ‘ 

. Bo or s0m« iSrifmty Musibj 

]lnh) small jKieto Botig 
"W hieh they .at s^poiid«hand mtioerse 
^ro* reed dr tia^fpe, verse for v^se.^ 

" Tims pms.ih* aeQpm\iltiU*d Sfpiim endned . 

'With gtfU and ktunvledge^ per'lous shiowd. 

!Ncver did trusty squire with knight, 
dr knight with squire, -e'er jimqi more right. 

Their arms and eqi^ipage did lit| 

'As^well as virtnesi fiartSi and wU, 

' ^ Hoalouri, too, were of g rare, t 
Aiid out they ndlied at tbe.gate,^ 

Tbciriifst hdyeuture .is encountering > rabble p- 
hPinUlffid Sit a bcar*baiting, which is described with 
fe^tininuteoosB and humour, and i sly hit is given ,ai 
the sombre cbairactfur oC'Snglish aimuaemonts^ which 
has been ofWm aii^Ks noticed by foreignera 
, To this ^pesi people did dbpoir 
On days of msiM or of Aiir ; 

^d praok'd fiddle atid, hbwie tabor, 

/a merriniiyii dtuj0t uiid IcAout .* 

But now a spoiH more iptiuldable 
Had askfd logether viHsg# rdbble ; 

TwhSaii old Way 'dPfrorealiiig, 

' ' • By leiwDcd btmsbfln‘<Al)«d'beax(d^^ 

'Jlie knight ’a ire, iu^daadd oo doubt by hia remem- 
brance of jdte * 9o(4t, of is uamted, and he 

i'csuIyp to put it ^owh J— . r' 

TWlibar'ths iernght his oomsf did steer, 
q> the ^leaoe aud bear^ 


As ha believn he was healpa to dt> 
in oiiiisei«n«and.eoBp&^^ . , 

Ai^ tberetors tbtu.hmMgq llir sqnim ; 

mb owtidWm iaWSlSriit;™ ; . 

'When' im trihuuul ts^hoh Wtim' ^ ^ ‘ * 
il^esUoaUiorsAihbhlAm^ > 

■AkA Oi— <Wb t Hiii i , MWm4 * 

'KiWMniri#* 

7V mre tb exMiss, of OtlhMpn btoi^ ' 
.And Uylf we ny ihem ' . 

treaty audaocKimmote '' '' 


Con end the qaeivdl, find eompoie 
The bloody dnid wHhoot Uknrs^ 

Are M ourBbsriiesi' «VBV.IIrw, ■ 

tim, Jj^ 

lbitmdbatuAis<d.dt^'|iI|^ ^ 

As wdll m',ste;iiMS eon^ 

Thkfeudtby jtosttilS'lkiventiMl, > < 

Ify evBeoiumtlshlbismitod; ' 

}* a-llCti^atwbaB , : 

(ihouthiwe^ poMoiraot <" • 

A deep ds^ jn 7 tii'divide 
The wen.aflbetedtlpdroopfide, 

Bysettiiqr br<)riter«|iM ' 

To ohvw aiA wOitry onio siuNber. 

Have we not easnaies fim 

And shall We turn our wid^ i^il claws 
U^qh our pWsr eeitNw whl^out cause f 
Thateoma oOonlt desSga diiUi*tio 
In Idood jCytfiirotomadiy^ ' 

Is hW mn knows 

HoW iaibtol^bsdAiiKrs by Uie uoet. 

X wish saysidr a psiado-pmi|ibH, 

Ifht sure some 'mischief wUi eome of it, 

Unless by pr^ideutaalv,it 
Or force we aveniMieate it 
For what deeigti,^ what inurmt 
(bm Iwast have to eticouiKct heustf 
Tliey tight fur no c«i>uiucd cause. 

Faith, •privilege, fundaintittal laws; 

I Nor fur a tliorougU refurmotiou, , 

Nor covenaui, nor prutvstolion, 

Norjiherty of coiisoifaiccs. 

Nor Lords’ nor CummoiM* oriViianeos ; 

Nor for tlie church, noi fur church hinds, 

To get fheni Ai their own n» hands $ 

Nor evil coiiiisenors to laiup 
To jiulico.that seduce the king; 

Nor foe the worship of us men. 

Though we have uoue as muoli for tliemj^ * ;* 

He goes 0!l to trace Ibo tnyaterioiis r.nd irri'liiiions 
origin of “this lewd anti-Chrisliau game i»iit Uulpb 
is an ^ndepexident as well, as au Anabaptist. 

« » To this/ quoth HoJpho, ‘ vwily, 

The yxiiot seems very plain to me ; 

It is an airti-Cbristiiui game, 

Unlawful both in thing and tiamo. 

First, tor fiw name : word ljeai>baif ing 

Is carfud, and of mans cKMitiog; 

For eeitahily there > no tnich woid 
111 alt the eeripture op record ? 

;Therotore unlawlTd, and asm; 

And sd is, sooundly, the thing. 

A vile nssenshly that-oan ' 

No niOm hetyov'd by scriiame than 
PnwitkdsJ, tllosiic, Nolioioi], 

Mere btimiui etreotbre^iobwebs atll 

Thinily, ,it hi idolatmug x 

For wlMjn men run a«whoritig tlms, 

With their iaventioni, wliaisoc’er 
Tlie fiiuig W, whetUer .deg' or Wr, < 
is ^debUrpaa and Pagan, , ^ 

No lem than iforshippbig of I>ggoiC 
. u Qiiotli HudilMA^ * I smeU a tit r 
BsMop thou dost mevarieatef ' , 

> 1^ cnouiA^ die tMis which tbqd lay^st 

j 0aiviibi^duMis»imveathM ' * 

.(FBf IM hearAaltliig sh^ld app 
:Aw«.dM^.totrfbUee -•/- 
lAaoJIynm ar% ffwu iM d 
dfh^cd|s.iw«t%m • .«■ 

FQr!Fby.ibhaaito«w«k ; v v 

w fAtidl/pidtU Aali^ * dtf not dOlAf 
8iu 1tom4nM|ig may 1 b 
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goipfl tinafiib u IttwOiil an w 

novineuil ^ {MiNfoliial c]a«ai« ; , < • • > ' 

And lhat both gr« m aaw cf |Ua» , 

Atid Ilka in g;)!, yw irfrU at^ , ^ 

That pul *Mn io a bag and «hike’ ' 

' Vou(«B}fia*llt*siuidop vouldtti^t^^Q^ 

Aiid n<it kjBoiaw)^ U li^ic^Q, |i|ucifi 
Ycm inea»ui« bp ttheirwipkadiMM: ^ 

For 'lb not hatd t itoiagmavdietUbr 

O* th' taro ara wont, though 1 nama mAAfh^ 

Tliw a]»imoii ifl coditoverM hy tti« hnjfflit, but they 
4t )Gti|rth to ititerferd CO pnhrent •thO^dport, the 
canto coni!ludoa,.ana ' 

'•* Th* advofCuit of .^ Hear ami Fit^ .■ . 

• le iottg» hot bnak* ollT iu tha aSid^e*’ 

We have, however, given raiChcr a- long apecimen of« 
the knight's eloquence; in otdvr to iotrxHitico the cha- 
racter of a pedaqt^ which h here vto adntlrahly eaem- 
plifled, jH]b/ished ,iwAaog '9atlejK8 * Cfenuine Remains 
ni Verse and Prosit’ edited hy Bfr IL Tliyer, in two 
volumes, which, though leas^known, ana comparatively 
soarce, conUiivauch an abundance of wit and keen ob^ 
servaVion, as to deserve a uiovo exieinded pwbUcity than 
they have obtained. . . ^ - v ^ 

A Pfilani la a dwarf achelar, thof i»^vr ottfgrotrii fh« n^e 
and faihion of tht> rcIiouI where he dKittld have been taught. 
Hf> weam Ids little learning mimade up, putt H uii, before it was 
half finithed : wiHiout preniiig or fernodtliing. He atiidies and 
luei words with the greatest lospeet possible, merely fbr their 
own sakes, like an honest man, witliont any regard it interest, 
os they are useful and serviceable to things, and umonif tbnse he 
is kindest to strangen (like a civil gentleman) that are far from 
thoir own country ai^d nuait unknown. collarta old sayings 
and ends of verses as ant'iquarits do old coins, and is as glad to 
produce them upon all occasions. He l|pt seiitetices ready lying 
ny liim for all purposes, tliougli to no one, drid talks of aiitnora 
AS familiarly os uis fellow-collegiatte. He will challenge 
Bcqiiaintaure with tbono lie never saw befut^ -and |ireteiid to in- 
Citiiatejupwledgc of tliose he has only lieanl of. He is wall 
stiircd with Terms of art, but dors' not know ItoW to use them; 
like a country fellow who carries his gloves in hia^hamU, not his 
hands in hif glmm. He handles arts and scisnees like thpse that 
cau play a little upon au instrumeid, but do wA know whether 
it be ill tune or not. He roiivwses by ttic ImkiIl and dpos not 
talk, i||it quote. If he can . hut sciow in soimrthiiig that an 
ancient writer sakl, he believes it to he much better than if he 
had something of himself to the purpose. His bruin if not obl^ 
to concoct what it takes iu, .^atid, IheTefore brings things up as 
they were swunowed, that is, crude and undigested, iu whole 
Bcntenres; not assimilateti sense, which he rather affects; for his 
want of judgment, like want of health, renders Ids opiietite pre- 
pcMtetops. He piimpa for adketed and far-fetched expressions, 
and they always prove jU ffu frora^tlte ptirpuse. He admires 
canting above seine. Ho is wnnse tbaq,one that is nttAy ignor- 
ant, as a cock that sees a jiittla lights worae tlian ^ that ii Stark 
blind. He epeaks a diffomit dialeot lmin uther niei>, aod niudi 
affects forced expreteions> furgcAliiig t^t liard woidstos well as 
evil ones, corrupt good mauuais. :Ue can do. optbing, like a con- 
jurer, out of the cifcle of hit srt, nor iitt it without canting.*^ 


RESULTS OF. pEmnr ^staoe. 

Jx (he iwlwAteiifftfy se^iita of Int yew e Committee 
wiis «)ipoi.nted to imiairit iQte„the\ state of the Poet- 


office, with a vievf of add] 
aeem beat fqr fully aiu 


Mr. RowHitidHiU’$,jpli|aa at. 
Tho (labours of theGointoitt 


tdoptSte such Wssuroy lui mu^t 
and fj3Hy canrylM into effect 
of. Voiit-ameuomovemoiit. 

oinnsittoo, woff tm dfcprt by^the 


im (labours of the GoinnHtM.mtf tm wort 
tcnnlnauon of the session, etbw ^und It inusroc^ 
ticable to ‘make a Report. Sved evMoiSde of Mr. 


.^wlaud Hill ms not fully Atolndd uf'CCMiequeocc 
'•'•M the date period of the sbsiaioQ St which th^ Gom«> 
inlttce was 'aj^inted. Mr. Rowland Hill Iuka,.’how- 
evcr> Just published a pamphlet riitided *The State 
and ProsMcis ef Penny Postage,’* in, which his views 
on ibis smwt important s,hd iiite|b8ting questioa are 


more fully deyelopflid- TINf fullo«IOH st^tewenu aro» 
9krea^ ^<ai|« abridged fi>rmq|^i|m the pamphlet in 
questiQin— * ^ ' 

effoctsd, die • t&of Sf i^ojlovfa^l. Tlie 

tthitfonii and' low rale of one praoyjMO,oee;i adopicd 
as fko genetal rate of jpests^ througlihut .Uie Unued 
Kittftdom* ^.^Oatrteiutlffvrcheenesublisi^ 
of fhe prtncipil linsi' from i^xidonwiKme of whkh ex- 
isted wevkiUiily te.Mr^ilP8 ronoonmieiidatlon thereof; 
the plan having; nevomie]e88, oinginated with a gentle- 
inaii whose dahii,'' to pObiie gratirudv for eurcessful 
exeitions in the 'cause of PoiiN«fficc refokm w well 
known,-^Mr.^ Wallotei M.P- for Greenock. 3. On 
foreign and colptiial tetters the itilind rates, as recotn- 
niended by, Mr. Hill, jhave been krfstly reduced ; and 
in divers cases the 86a*-rates alsq.kiwered/ 4,' The use 
^ money-orders has hmm very gristly extended' by 
tjie adoption of Mu mirs recoin mendation to the 
Treasury for lowe^mr the money-order' fees. » 

With respect to the results of these improvements, 
Mr. HUI stated ^Viat, in considering Uicm, \t will be 
necessary to take into account the cxireinc depression 
of trade which exited when the penny late was csta- 
bltsbed, and has ebatinned to prevaH ever sinco ; the 
very imperfect manner in which the plan has been 
carried intoeiFcct; the, want of due economy in the 
l^ost-offioe ; the well-known dislike to the m4sssure en- 
tertained by many of those persons to whom its execu- 
tioa has been entrusted, ana the influence such dislike 
must necessarily have had on its succeftB." He then 
showed that, even under these disadvantages, the 
number of chargeable ictterf- delivered in tbo Unitefl 
Kingdom had increased from 79 milUons in 1838 to 
267 millions in 1842 (the third year of penny postage). 
Also that af^the commencement of 1843 thcn;hargeabte. 
.letters were at the ratefof 210 milUons per annum, or 
vtearly Otrcefold the former aniotmt. \Vbite the in- 
crease in the Post-office expenses, though inclutling 
much which in his opinion li<wb6lly unnecessary, te, 
when the accounts are cleared of certain extraneous 
charges, actually less for the*lhrpo years subsei jueht to 
the reduction of the rate than for the three yrara pre^- 
vious thereto. The groA revenue of the Post-office in 
1842 he showed to have been 1,578,0001., or two.-< birds 
of that in 1837, which in the Post-office Committee 
was adopted as a standard ; ' and .the net tcvexme in 
1842 to have been 000,0001. 

The following are’ other portions of Mr. HiH’s evi- 
dence respecting the results, of penny iKwtage :-y‘* The 
illicit conveyance of letters is in cfl'ect 8U)nircs8cd, at 
least as regards inland conveyance, except wikmi, owing 
to hnfurfection in ihe^JPost-officc arrangements, the 
law is broken to save time. The almost total i cmovaL 
of an habitual disregard of a positive law, habitual 
among all classes of society, must be regarded a^-a 
benefit of high social importance, ('auses tendii^ to 
supisresF correspondence have been removed. Com- 
mercial transactions relating even to; very small 
amojunts are managed through the p^St r* sipall orders 
are constantly so transmitted," and ' sihali r^'iiiittaiiccs 
sent and acknowledged. Printers send fheir proofs 
without hesitetion ; the, epmmegcisl traveller has no 
difficulty in writing te histpritKcips) ; snd private indi- 
%Lduals, csompaniei and assooiatinna distribute widely 
those riiculs^ alwaye Impoir^^ and often cqseulial to 
the accomplishment of thek obn.'Cts. The- poor now 
begin to enjoy their share oi* the conventefleo. Ko 
longer debarred teem the expected tetter byttoeterge 
with wliich it is laden. Or drivciT' to redumn U, by 
pledging or,ssicrifl.ciag their little gqbwvUiQ xro 
mltted to correspond at a cost so ihuddidte. ^that it is 
borne with ease anuP clteerfulness, Ujim tl^^'they And 
access to aflhotionatc intercourse .witu their mstaht 







, »na to tint Iti^mfttijra. mtea OO-HapOmatitt 
w» of iboii' c(Oiotti6n, liMnettinai tloMK tiO> 

tjmfOt for the pr«ienr»tksi» of Iumi^ *i^w« of 

hMIO col«i» to «f tetdwMn 

of wMt imflortcnt odOimthMi 1M«(t (^(OM iH lull* 


..tiHOr^WipehOtiietf, that 
iMW'^ttet tbo ioerei^ 

Ittk-HIU jbM 



oMools ai!io<lR;t^, 

'AtMiy ltidebtOd «o 
ftkO'ibct MUlrr'" 

UkftidlMiriOtlt' 
of letter* k 

1)190 ■■9«W0«0 wwivM 

aa00rtbtoi«i^'4S(^biiier^,*lrt O^tn- 

iffis.ia^snss^^ — 

pootwce to tiUne 'iiV ecKnn 1 Mt 

iibequiraleol teifMioaT, n 1 ^ .cott^ttw 
•Ad twia*mlttiiirt;b wlW:^ 

4e4 by^poot .- 

that I hkvo mOked thrOo^jTHt dUWWWji^^ 
wbieb arrive# fdk to a 
leceked frbitt o'etridiMr (' 

wfaeat-pUnts attaefcod oy JU- -i. t. , . 

tlieM haring atTived lA a|Niirfltt«, tj^oO fV^y 
band thehi overk) aa eatOUt^W ItirldO iMpoettoii 
and remarks, tllifaf the. fmn^koctoko'k.aA Unmdtttt 
additioB to W IvM 

rieo tetti^. From oty tikM^ j« 
whaffe teirimly ' any Uwl^ 'iKfoikdl^jmMw litf 
I am oftes employbd^ ffiein Hk tm. «WttAiftrffc,‘tMd 
have frequrittly $lMm fUoir ishtilkeboti 

at the Qtcilitv they otl^ of now .eorresoondihg with 
distaatrelAiyes. As ^ risintf g«i|4ration we lettrn^ 
ing to writoto'inost tuatonal addition to the drcidation 
onetten may be expected from among this class of 
^ MOnlatioa ; indeed. 1 know that the pens of some 
of nw.yilhtle'Wamol (diildren are already plit into re* 
guinuop by their parents. A somewhat improved 
. arradgvmwit in tlis ttansmiwion of letters to 01 # 
vQIsgeSi 'Uid WhM might eaiMy be aecompliabed, 
wouM grrikUyacOeldrate tbo deveiopioent 'Of contitry 
leitsrwwritei^ Of Urn dbmbstic comfort which 
the'tenay pasthgeUts sddsd to homM jilw m; 
situste .in retim rithAfesi I 'hoed asy not 
hfr. Hill slau refotred to s letter from Mr. X 
Iwven, the whditsale groeor, atsUng that since the 
rodacdon ef hostsga hm oorMspondenca is nuadm* 
pied, that his ' cniaiti Sre Shortened, that his pay* 
ments are quicker-and more paactual. and' his orders 
more numerous; tud ,slisi to a letter from Measrs. 
f^ikfoyd and Compimy. the #an>lcnawti dsrriera, by 
* which it appears that white foeir postage for' the 
year ' ending Hlfstph, 1899. Wad On MhOOO IbtWrs, 
that for the yemr endhte 'March, 1843« was sfi about 
^.OOO; and mnt 'COdSideria* tha nunfoer of en- 
vltettitea noWboAtrined te One miteri ihey estimaM the 
indreaseS*iee%fiete3aO0Ote)7l9OtOO^ 1lT.Itin.Msii- 
tioned alas thM " Mr. midtut the htoueraty lOcretery 
to foe Farher <tt epoiite dhst oOnteiAdiiitNMg 

its membwa near^.SA foW'digMtHriM of 'foe ChUMbt' 
and nMnir,oth«r idfluenthil .mrih' WMni Whoan h .the 
preaent ChMuellor of thd Ew^gter), sfotes tittg the 
' Sodtity (foiud nm have come iMOOaijsa^'jNi forth* 
]ienny wostagp'. It is fte feprindtiipwi wwyii of 
early l^lfolteformeni. 1^ar«..g»rim'fo^ 
subaerib«Ab'!'.i|l jpaMw^ffofolP^'foS^ 

It also pays dp^ola three foonaand 'raiuiM of* , 

Inileedt the im|mrtent' oommercial end Mtifl 
tapes of penny poktage ware. toonbriouSteiiMHl 'pfoof; 
they ware foily sdttented (fold lfr< Hill’k tendet'Pfm 
MidiidtitMwaMI' 

isd in foe Committee. MUdnecesssry. ' ' - 
foe ittnohxnt IgMl Of Porimfliee rsveiliUtt 
D fave foe fo Pnfoige 

"I cahiUlated Ott mnuudv obiaihiug 


own. 


tfWtmKn?] 



the seme gross levende w in 1897« and that to effiwt 
this a gmeld inerdfop of fet^ would sdffico. Of 
course this caScuMSH^w^R had n* rofereiKe to jm- 
nieditlte oetterauMo^i#^^ ttw sunpoH- 

tion.' yet unTi W i»wn«l 3fti' '1^ wfo to,besdupted 
in ite in te |tt OT f,.vtt r . 0 lCT f|[fowMm 
of for oeim^ nimmOa^ dtdinaty sutc. and 

nOHfarir didhor elrtmplighwM* foO'«esaeA.af calamity 
whifo hie :lfo fMm hogesw* foe gram re- 

vetradwaO’ChwIMi^^ esafomt* mad it 

te'etoadnyiP ffl ii i l il^ ' foga%1^-te atw no doubt 
ihit UtMfobKwatt a fotnf^ tecMM*. of tetters win 
sufice. ' Ulmt nmfoi is foe fom teUi he ihown by fob 

k sMtif 'in foe moss rc- 

, rifotw-of f8n!»ld4 ip'foe Cpl^fote was ifoeh M a 
NateUdaird. Wte mwls# «f’.|Wte:» delivpred ib tho 

jhtetettiM i»f Mijm iMu^htoutun ttpinillienH, or little 
more thsA -frair umfo tlte kumbof of ehargeabln letteia 
driivvttm te't|a''lMM« ErNfodfob^^ reductimi 
ef dierwter'r ]« JmpMfy. 18*3ifo0 date of foe last re- 
turnV.foe%ai|fo*rmMfoi'rii delivered WM at tbs rat'- 
or'«isittfoH:tein)teite or almost exantU 

thfoetimm'fosforms|mimber.. Finally, I calculated 
that in foRsei^ithgjW' foe temple and economical 
amnMueidfo fooRIMfo' foe -flyefeld increase in Uk- 
ntifohw’ltf Wtte^ .ifohM inridve an addition of not 
mofo't^ 98(l,flW^.per aRnnm to the expenses of tn!- 
fctertwiUenlly that the net .reveouo would 
MB fireui aitmtt'ii^,Mxtf. to about : and t 

gave a table ?Fo»f-<a8r» J?<ybrw«, 3rd edit. p. gST) slmw- 
uig that foe net revenne which might he anticiiiatcd 
from a threefold incfosac of tetters wm 98l>,fl0w. it 
appears that from a somewhat less than threefold in- 
crease in 1842; foe net reventio wm flOOiOOOi., even 
itiitecr the present nostly mani^emont.” . 

Mr. Mill next showed that foe oft-repeura state- 
ment, that «n foe establiahment of a penny rale a 
huge BUm of government postage was for the nrSt time 
cwried to the credit of ihCPoat-offiCe, was founded on a 
ndstaicen vieg of the case, arising chiefly from ignorance 
of the fact, that under the old Sjatem several of tne fihH 
.vemment ofloss paid foe whole of their postage, u hilc 
few had. entire exemption; sll psyuiem* being 
then of course at the higher rattes. Farther, that the 
uimual postage expenses tA the tiuee principal depart- 
ments, via. Customs, Exuiss, and Stamps and Taxes, 
were formerly m miicbM OO^Wfo,, whereas they, were 
now only shout 40001.* Next, as to security of cor- 
re^mndmiee, Mr. Hill showed that scoording to a rea- 
fonable estimaM of the incresae in tbo number of 
ihoney-letters (&ti ostimMe imicli below that to be hi- 
ferreu from the FMiHsftos eteimhie ri.' London monoy- 
Itetota), there wfo good tbason for believtng that foe 
aeourity Is at present quito s* great u under foe 'ted 
system ; and this, notwithstanding the abatldamnent of 

wecsnfomiD^ nCssuresUdJtk be had ^rerot^enl^ 
.He sdtorWwds Ited'hefof# Ibr .Cemttettee:.a generar 
stotement of mtoHMima bf'fanprofomentnotfotoB'eetod. 
httt whhdi be Ited I'mtomhlfotoded wliitetot'foKi Tfoa- 
aitovsermal of mten tssmtoite parts dfshte original 

the IHtoiunohr. teroiwly and npeatadly phasing thtae 
mteMurhimilitetttatelon. ' ' ' 

'Mr. Mays- •gna n pented remoysl from' the superin- 
tondadee cff hk owp phm Mh leift fon' lMmaghneut of 
it in foa'hsnih of^nattfas who. are' in adiho respm'ts 
svafoefitt... 'I^ <m^.rcapMfoig''foe' Resent koft- 
'fritltepsnifilrt&. 





APCTI0N8 m LONDON. 

T V tak e \}p the moniiog's 4iid gUiice 

o\ liHtu of aalffB ancitcMi therolq contaiued, in 
Older to farm some rude esthnato of their number, and 
ih« amount nf property eoneerKied in thom-^if we tlien 
I'xtenrl our calciilatiotis to a inontli, instead of a day — 

, and then aguin to an cittire year, we s||all arriyc at a 
aoinowliat sturtlmg vic-w of the magnitude of this 
bran(*h of the aiiairs of the Metropolis, and look haj;k 
>vitli astouisbmeut at the state of things in tUeCity 
two ('cnturtes ago, as evidenced in the carter granted 
tothe mavor and e&iizions 'by Gfaarles L We there 
find created ii»o new uiQoe of Outroper^ ^or ct^mmon 
( j'iqr for tli« sale of a}] household stuff, appmh lesees 
of houses, goods, chattels* 'aild so on, heldiigiug to per* 
s'Oi>s who shall, be' willing to sell tho sam^by public 
and open craim* commonly called outcry,, and which 
officer o/one, within the boundaries of the City, the 
Liberties, and ifouthwark, was so privileged. It is dif* 
fUMilt now tp ibSiHsine wLondtm widi one auetioueer, yet 
such it seems there was. hi the sevetiteentli century, 
fiveu the namB * auctiou ' weJbus Jearu is of compara*^ 

• tively dNOdeilttdafo»moit|ru«; and whidi, as well as 

the tlnngt oODt^ss, originally from the Romans, who, 
dining thpir wgrUltw prosperiffes, established the dus* 
tom of seUlog* hiilitary. sMtis. witir no more ceremony 
titan that of luat^iy atiewtg^a Spear in tho grtmitd. 
uhder wbieli ibe mleS ifttmjeobmdptbok' place; ao^ ar 
cachhiudor inemased his bidding 'Od tho one before 
him, the descriptive appoRafiSSi cu awetisi mi iaertiasb, 
was given to them. :• ' ■ 

I'ho peculiar inode of scllu% id use in this 

, country ofiers a scarcely loss foiOilila illustratfon of 
' iwhat auctions were, as contrasted with Wlmt abey'aee ; 

• W«aUmle> the ‘•sale by the candle/' an 

rived front the old custom of Wetphying califflles dur- 
. , g an gttc«on»to.tofasuiw •‘ ft being dockred 

i; that Qtf One lot of goods ritouidPoontihue to be onbred 


to the biddings of the company for a longer time than 
Would suffice for ihefburnuag of one inch of candk : 
as sodu as this rude kind of measure had existed to 
that extent, the ;then highest bidder was dcclarefl to 
be the purchaser."’^ If we nodr step into Cliristie^s gr 
some other eminent auctioneer's rooms, on ordinary 
salc^ays, and mark the rapidity and imprwtance of tho 
business transacted, we cannot but smile at tXie re- 
ineuibranrc of tbe inch of candle, and feel something 
of a sense of the ludicrous as wc think of tbc piwiod of 
time that was not to be cxi^cded in the sale ot‘ a lot, 
and of tliat which is actually occhnied in selling it in a 
modern auction-room. 

The truth seems to be, that belore the present cen- 
tury auctions were rather an incident of tradp than an 
essential feature; and that thew were confinod in a 
great mcasuTO to the sale of bool^ pictures, and what 
formed an imnortant item in the expenditure of a 
fasliionahls of Uie last ceotary'— articles of virth, with 
antitruities and curiosities of all kinds, among which 
old cnina etnoyed cH^pial attention. The allusions of 
our comic dramatists to tbc auctions and auction- 
buntdhi of the day, huybig anything and everything, 
whether wanted or no, since it whs so cheap,” will be 
in most readers* recoltectann. But .when the habit of 
selUng by auction began to prevail among our mer- 
chants and otfaer meo of -.htosiuesi> its progress was 
very rapid, and, in cooBpqueacii^i a host of unanticipated 
evils sprung up to keep' It iXivunany. and to give our 
legislatoes ^pfoyitinnk tn 1 S 18 , a Select Gmmittce 
of the Hhuso .w Ooinimons was appointed to in- 
quire into the subject,, dnd after examining various 
wHnesses^^thap caxno to . Ihe^ conclusion that great 
frauds' were constantly being oomiuitted! tliro.ugh the 
fhodds of sate then fwevalimU ' Some persons, it 
appears, made a .business of gating articles 
Of inferior manufacture, te/lte \t&ite>\d%OBed of, 
under fictitiowts jftpreientotioK^ th»owi^i;«du|s and 
Cyclopolldia/'art. 'AuSHob/ - 
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1)y attaching to their wortlilees productions ^hc natnos 
of the most reapectahle mkers, who not nnfrequcntly 
found it neccssaiy to i^ort to the. aucllon-i^oms in 
order to expose jiershnally the fraud atleinpLed upon 
them and the public. A curious evil complained of 
by the committee was that of daring ooiiibiuations by 
a set of men who attended real safes, and by various 
means drove resjpectable purebaso^vs away, then bought 
in what was ottered at ibeir ow'ii piicTS, and after-^ 
wards privately sold the same, under a form of pubhc 
auction, called knock-out sales. I'he gentry here de^ 
scribed arc not altogether extinct as yeti as a stranger, 
who attends aome of the less respectable of the Londoti 
auetion-rooins, is painfully Tcminded, I'y tbo annoy- 
ance to whic.h the lower class of brokeri^ und Jews sub- 
ject him. Nay, in some of tbe^uo'^t public thorough- 
fares we have even living exain}>lcs of some of Uie 
other practices referred to by the c<iiunuttee. Thcre^ 
still exist mock auctions, wiiMbcir mock hiilders and 
mock valuables ready to impose tq)on the Hi si stranger 
who shall be ignprant or credulous enough^ to step in 
with his real money. I'roin such nests of Wiadlcrs, 
whom our ordinary laws appear to IkS inadequate to 
put down, and for whoni« tWeforc, it is muui to be 
wislicd there were extraordinary — ^froin this to the 
rooms shown in our engraving the transition is indeed 
great, the contrast remarkable. It is not simply 
tlio almost European reputation which the house in 
question has long enjoyed, for a biismeBS house, con- 
ducted upon hutioiirabfe and entigbiened iirinciples* 
that rntitVs the name of Christie to respectful meii- 
tion; but that name has individual literary associations 
eonnccled with it of a poticeable character. The 
eldest son of him ulio raised the firm to its lofty posi- 
tion, and who subsequently was himself its principdl. 
was the late dames Christie, Ksq., no less distinguished 
as the scholar and the gentloiran than as the auc- 
tioneer. His first literary production ua» a disqui-« 
sitiuii u]>on Ktniscan vases, a subject suggested to 
him through Ins intimacy with the eoilectiou of the 
famous Towidcy Marbles. Works of a similar cha- 
racter foHowpil at different 'times ; and, without enter- 
ing into particulars, it will he suffieieul to transcribe 
the Opinion of the author of a memoir iu the * Gentle- 
man's Magazine,’ that **tho originality of his disep- 
veries is not less conspicuous than the taste and talent 
With which he explains them.'* To which uc may 
add, from the same eloquent tribute to bis memory, 
that it will not se^tm surprising to find that such a 
man ** raised the business he followed to the dignity of 
a profesdiob. In pictures, in sculptuie, in virtCi, his 
taste was undisnuted, and his judgment deferred to, 
founded on tlie purest modeis and the most accre- 
dited standard. If to these advantages we add that 
line moral Wling and that inherent love of ti uth 
which formed the basis of bis chaiacter, and which 
would never permit him fur any advantage to himself 
or Olliers to violate their ohhgatious, wo may then 
have sumo means of judging how in Im liands bi&i* 
nesB became an honourable calling, and how that 
which to many is only BCKiular, by him was dignified 
into a virtuous applicatibn of tims and talents.** This, 
the best of auctioneers, *if we may credit the portrait 
here drawn of him, died in 1881, The subject of auc- 
tions is, however, too interesting to be completed w'ithin 
our present limih^ and it will therefore be resumed in, 
a future number* 


THE SALT-TRADE oi FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

It is remarkable that in many countries the sale of 
salt still continues a government monopoly. The com- 
taoj^y may at first thought seem too trifling to be 
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regarded with Bitch a degree of Importance ; since we 
know that in England, at present, one pennyworth 
will supply the domestic wants of a family ior a con- 
siderable perbd. Rut when we come to regard it in 
conneetiem with titc feeding of cattle, the curing of fisti, 
and other extensive ngidea of coiniimptlon, and .at lh« 
same time remember how absolutely mdis]ienBable it is 
at ttlmnst all our meals, especially tnoac of the poorer 
classes, we cannot tail to see its irnportanee, and to 
appreciate the efieiHa of any restriction in Hit* free por- 
ebase and sale of it. Wi* will notice briefly the position 
of the salt-trade in Hungary, in Tuscany, and in BriiibU 
India, as cxaniplcs of Uic inodes in wliich this cotii- 
mutlKy IS made the suljectof government innnupoly. 

iujlungai*y a tnonopnly of the sale of salt rs one of 
the royal privileges, ae.kiiowledgcd hb kucIi by the 
nation, and erijoyod by tlie crown for a long Biiccession 
of yeara. In the year ISfitl file price was fixed by the 
overnmcni at half a flcirin (one shy,rmg) fier ceninei ; 
ut the long and exhausting wai'.s with France led the 
government to *hiise the price to three fioiins and 
a half III Transylvania, and seven and a half in Hun- 
gary. The sail i« a very hard rock-salt, dng with 
I pickaxes fsjni the royal mines, and brought to market 
I m*cubical masses weiifiiing about iifty.eight pounds 
each. I'he miner receives two krentzers and a hit it 
I (twopence^ fur working out one of th(*sc masses. 

I Mr. Turxd>ull, in his work on Austria, stall's that 
government salt-venders arc established in alnioht 
I ©very town and village. . Any vein of rock-salt being 
found 01 *. an estate, becomes at once the ])ropei ty of 
the crown, and can only be worked by its agents. In 
the maritiiiie* piovincesot Ist'bia and Dalmatia there 
arc works belonging iu individuals for ])rudncing salt 
from Bca-waier; biu.fiicsc are under the strict Hur- 
vcillance of the government ofliceis. Only a certain 
luiinbcr of Salines, or Works, may be estribliriied, in 
pursuance ot licences annually granteil ; only a ceiuin 
quantity of salt may be made, and tins niic^r uc ^oitl 
to the government itself, at a regulated pnci*. In 
places very distant from the Bources of Miipplv, <’cvtJiin 
((uantiiies of foreign salt arc pcriniltcd to be uiqiortcd 
from abroad ; but the ag(*nts of the govcrninciit niu.st 
alone be the iniportcrs and tlie venders : so that tin* 
whole sale and niauagcincnl of the article, in every 
shape, is in tlio hands of the oflierrs oi the ooivn. 
The belling ]uice is regulated somewhat as follows : — 
a fixed sum is calculated as the expense of }>i'oduction ; 
another fixed sum is taken in n^gard ot ]>rofit ; and (u 
these two Hems is added the actual expense of carriage, 
whicli, on so bulky an article, and with roads so^bad as 
llioae of I'luiigary, is very heavy ; ko tliat the jirice 
varies greatly accoidiiig to the distant*© from tlie mines. 
At the mines it can be sold fur terqience the cmitner 
of one hundred and twenty-three pounds, w hcreas in 
distant parts it costs the consumer fourteen or fifteen 
shillings. 

This system leads to the smuggling of salt inio 
Hungary from Wailachit. Mr, Paget .says “ I have 
been shown the saltrsmnggleis* jiaths on .the frontiers 
of Wallachia, where they often come over with whole 
troops of ladeq horses. I have heard from the country 
magistrates that it uas ridiculous to attempt to oppose* 
them; that they bad the sympathy of this peasantry 
with them, and were not only able to bribe iln*^order- 
guard, but that they camo' in such numbers, and so 
well armed, that they, did not dare even to make a 
show of resisting theia. I doubt if Uiore is one groat 
proprietor in tlie south of Hungary who uses govern- 
ment salt, except in such quantity as decency requires 
to blind officers who do not wish to see. In that ]virt 
of Hungary bordering o« Transylvania llio more 
ten'dcr-cousclenced declared they wouiM not use I’urk- 
isli salt on any account ; but 1 found tlmt that was 
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becHUso it waftclioaprr to smug^o il from Transylvania, 
whrro it ia only half iIm* price it i« in Hungary." 

In many other eouniiies of Europe salt is similarly 
monopulixoiS by the govorninent, lot Uiesjiikc of proHi. 
Kvim in Tuseanv, which is among the xnost Itiierally 
g(>verne(l of the Italian states, 4is system is followed 
with groat sirirtpess. Dr. Bowring, in one ui his 
Commercial Ueports, states that the salt is proeiireii 
from brine-springs, principally near VolUnra; and he 
de:nciihcs the mode of manuiaeture, flaptain •Ihisil 
Hall, m one of his skotnhes, quotes a stMement made 
to him bv an inhahit.int of 'ruseany, illufilrativo of tlu^ 
absurd e'xtcnt to nliirh the system is carried Xoi 
oiilyaic the ordinary steps taken to prevent the in- 
ti usion of ( ouipeiitois HI the open ixiarkct, but such i» 
the dread of a ri\al maiiulacture. it is actually against 
l.i%r to draw a bucket of water; so that when iny 
children uero once direcUnl to be washed in salt water, 
I was obliged lo apiily for a regular conimisbion from 
the Custoin-houaV bi-fons ray servant would venture to 
bring a rtmplc of gallons trom the shflre. One suni- 
iiut’s day, w'hcn my sous were bathing on a shallow 
part of the coasl, they wore surprised to oliscrve a thin, 
hill exfensive, coating of salt on the Mirfjwc of the 
s.iiid, ciuised, no doubt, by the euna rays having evajaA 
ratf^d the waiei. The boys wondered that so valuable 
an arti(‘l'\ ii> they liad been taught to eonsider salt, 
^llOllld l)f* left on the beach lo melt in the ram, or to 
hi' washed ^ack again into the surf. Thinking no 
evil, of eiMiisc. the) collected a towel-full and brought 
It to tne, w ho was as much surpnsi'd as the lad^t lint 
wliile we w'eic slandnig around this iiewly-di«covered 
tifiihure, and speculating on the strange* fact of us 
ixMiig allowed to run to waste, one of the Italian 
servauth, w ho haiqwncd to be passing, saw the contents 
of llv towel Turning as white as the salt itself, Im 
cKtl timed, ‘III the name of the Virgin, how could 
vou ifc so imprudent as to pick up salt from the SfM- 
shorc .*'*^rrt you know that you are subject to a 
heavy fine for infringing •the laws of the eountry ? 
Even now/ continued ilie greatly alarmed dotiicstif;, 
‘It IS my duty to give intormation to government; 
otherwise, if it beeonies known, I shall punished.* 
The salt was, by general consent, buried m a hole in 
the gaidcn, as a means of avoiding troublesome conse- 
ijuenci'S."' 

In the British provinces of India, in or contiguous 
t(» Bengal, thi* manufacture and sale of salt have for 
luriny years been wholly in the hands of the East ludi,*i 
(\)inp.iiiy, wlu) have derived* a large revcmio from il. 
During the discussionH which anose preparatory to the 
renewal of tin* Company's charter, and aiming ’*lhe vo- 
Imniiious documents relating thereto, the nature of 
thif trade became fully inquired into. Wc believe 
that in the iiiain the trade still remains in tbu hands 
of the Company ; but as changes of detail have proba- 
bly taken place, we ivill speak of the trade as it was a 
few yeais ago. 

It was only by gradual steps that the Company ac- 
qiiiied this monopoly* In the infaiic7 of thoir power, 
*nc agents of the Company acqutrnfl from the Mogul 
emperors an exemption from all duties “cn whatever 
goods and inercliandiae their agents might bring or 
carry, bv land^or by water, in the ports, qi.artqrs, 'and 
burderaof the provinces." By degrees Uie’agents of the 
(^'ompany got their exemption ioexUnid lo every kind of 
goods bought and sold by them ; and thus the Company 
were able to sell at a higher profit than or.hiur parties. 
‘•Du8tuckB,”.or “permits,** were granted to the privi- 
k‘gcd parties, and a system of great extortion . sprang 
up under the influence of those privileges. By the 
year 1765 the trade in salt by the goyernnieni agents, 
under this system, became so oppressive to the iiaiivos, 
that the Company found it necesflry to change the 


mode of proceeding. Lord (JHve fonned a plan 
whereby the trade would be fftyautageous to the Coin- 
pany^ aifd at the sinne time free from many of the 
abuses to wliicli it had liefnre been expend all pri- 
vate dealers tvere iccsIIimI irom iho iiiierior ; a society 
wa.s formed for the exclusue purchase and sale of salt 
at certain r.|iecificd markets; ilu* shaiesin tins Hociely 
were distributed nneyig the Conipany’'B Mrvaut.s; a 
committee was appointed to tnanaga the affairs of tlic 
society, and ‘dm society w'as bound to pay the Company 
a duty of 3*> p#T cent, on the selling price of the sah- 
Vwv soon afici wards tins plan was again altered, ami 
it HUS ordered that salt should be stdd by the b(»cicty 
only at (jalcutUi, ami at a ]iri<;e not exceeding a cer- 
tain limit ; the salt was sold to native merchants at 
Calcutta, who wx-re limited as to the quantity ]mr- 
cliasahle : and tiicy fold it to otiicirs at an advanced 
[yiee strictly limited *, by wlv^iin it a'a^* letailcd 
throughout the country ; the government duty Ixong 
at the same lime rm^od to .50 per cent 
The Kafk India Oireclora m Loudon diaapjiroved, 
however, of this^socieiy altogf^thev, and ordered il ti> 
l>e abolishtM ; cmnpcMisaling the shareholders at the 
Sfime time for their loss. 'I'lie trade was tlvu throw'n 
0 ]MMi lo privatt* inerehant^, under rest ricti cue! to pre- 
vent inontipoly and oppiTSsioii, In 177- a new jdan 
cainc into njicration, whon*by the sail w as to be nia- 
nufitetured from the hriiip-springs by the Compaity; 
and that the CoII.iries, Golahs, or Cooldhs f for iho 
woid is spell in all these ivaya by different wuteis), or 
manufactories, should bt‘ fanned out for live years, the 
fiirniersdeliveiing the salt at a stipulated price, and 
the Coinpaiiy selling to the “di alera at au advanced 
hut also stipulated pric<*. Five years afterwards tlu* 
pl.au was so far altered, tlua the person wiio farmed 
the salt manufactory was allowed to sell the salt to 
whom ho pleased. Ih 17K0 anolluT inodiru„ili(>ii 
lohk place, ill which tho salt was uianulactujod lor 
the Company by agents, who had a i>er centage on 
the proceeds; /ind the sail was sold at a jince lo be 
regulated by the g(»veriinirnj at the r oiiimcncemciil 
of ever y seA'»on. lii 17f^7 the saItVas mdercd to h«f 
sold by pfibhc auetion, ln^t«Ad of at a fixed price; 
the salt districts weie divided into five ageneies, eaeh 
of whiclnwiis superiutended by a paid Eunqicau 
agent. This svstenr, with certain minor ehango^ cmi- 
tinued in operation till the removal of the Company's 
charter a few years ago. , 

The district under the operation of these rules was 
chiefly in or near the della of the Ganges, calked the 
Sunderbunds, south and cast of Calcutta. The sail 
WAS luanufacturcd by a very poor class ot natives culled 
Mufms'rrs. who received a stipulated price for a given 
weight i»t sail mamifaeturod ; and as they vvorcalwa\s 
in o.sircMno ]mveity, the payuuMit vvas made in ad- 
vance. Tlic agi cement was ihu? made ■ — On a certain 
day the lahouro s and the officers assembled in a par- 
liculiw place. Each laboiinx- bad a “ hath chittco,'* or 
book in vvliich his lunuing account was kept ; and Ibo 
inonry adv»m:<‘d was givcMt tu him, examined by him. 
and entered in the “iiaih chit, tec" They then de- 
parted tn the GiJaku, whei'c they manufactured Uie 
preseiibed quantity of Bait ; and at the end of the aca 
^on the fJonipiiny’B asent aaBcmbled them all toprether, 
examined their aecouiita, and Hk? quantity of salt pro- 
dured hv them ; and if the whole ot the money had W)t 
been advanced to them, they now roceired the mhu n- 
clcr. It was aupnoned tliat in 1H31 upwards offllVun- 
dred thousand Molunfpxis were employed in this 
manner, principally in a very nnneiatby }»ri of Bengal. 

The CompBiiy. having thus obtained Uioir suiwtfy of 
salt, put it qp periodically for public in 
Calcutta, at inlervals of about a month : each 
* i'lg from five hundred to one thousand luauoiSaT^t&e 
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maund bcin^ equal to afiout eigbtyHwo pounds). Tlip 

J irice varied from ahont three hundred and fifty to 
bur hundred and fifty rupees per hundred? mauxids, 
averaging about I2s. bd. per cwt. Nearly all 'the 
purehasf'rs were wealthy llindoos residing at Cal- 
cutta ; and they ivere allowed to remove the salt from 
the fotiipaiiy's warcliouses at their convenience. 

The price uhich the natives pf India paid for the 
salt t which is there a commodity* very earnestly sought 
after) was great lyVnhanced by tlie number of hands 
through w^ltich it passed. The salt-dealers were of 
various kinds, eacli receiving a share of the profit 
ivhich dolerniinod the ulliinatc price of Uie salt. The 
fhst or liigliest were called Dhuratias. Tl^ pur- 
c'has(*d. at the public sales in large qiiaiitJlics, and 
eiUier sold out iiimiedlately at a pr^t, or kept their 
commodity until a favourable state of the market 
occurred ; paying to the Company a rental bo long as 
the shIi Tcinainecf in the Coin]>any’s warehouses. Tlfe 
next wore srconcl-nlass/V/tfra/tcWfinen of limited capital 
iv'Jjo traded soujcwhat mi the princiydo of stock-jobbing 
in the Funds. They had not money to piy for their 
purchases at the sau^s, but paid only a dopoiut, and 
t^nAciuoured to selV liefore thos time arrived lor paying 
the (himpany. They sometimes lost by tho hargaiu, | 
they must sell id time to gel. money to pay fur 
their purchase. The were dealers possessed 

of suniciont capital tu ]Vdy for thoir purchases at once, 
and send the salt into Uic inteiior, whore they sold it 
retail in their ciwn warehouses. The secuiul an<l third 
chins liaugahft wen* merchants who ^fiered fioin thq 
ibriiier In allow itig a system of credit <*nhaneing Uie 
]»ri<'e <iccurduigly. A lower giade of dealeis w’cre the 
who bought salt ot the Baugah incrchanla, 
and sold it in snudler quaullties to the and to 

hirge families. The dfoodiV.? wen* the lowest class ol 
d(*alcrs, who supplied the snullest quant ilies to the 
pocTcst mu'soiis. tt 

This oiiaiu of dealers necessarily drove up the price 
tu a high point, and the Curopany was often urged tu 
ihangf* tho plan of proceeding; but tile Chmipany’s 
Tiioiiopuly ftio persons bomg allowed to make salt but 
the (U>mpaiiy‘s agents') w'as only m pait the cause of 
this, siiX'P the fniyers of small quantities of goods, 
especially in the inierior of a country, usually have to 
pay largely for the number of hands through which 
tho comtnddilies iiass. As to the monopoly itseli, the 
l.'onuiiittoe of the House of ("ominous on India attaiis, 
in 1K32. staled tlir> jovciiue irotu salt < l,QUO,UQU^. per 
annumi to be too large to be given up, hut recora- 
TTionded an attempt to be made to import salt into 
JniHa from other countries, the sale still remaining in 
tho hands of tiie Company. 


ihrtilanam Changf! of tumc kind is the law 

of tlio iiiiiverse: eveiythiii^f which (IikI does m prujfrftwivr : und 
iljo prt'Hciit iiuestiou it, wUetiisr any cl* hit ]ii'(iffre»su)iis, haviiia 
ieft*ven(u* to linmaa appear to run cii inta hdiuitude ? 

in tcokiti); fur au answer t>> this qin^tiniu we are eiiteoUii- 
teieil hy an appareiit. law of' the oripuiWil. or, at nil rveiitb, of 
(ho seutieiil creation, of a truly lemarkahle clmracter; a law 
which, (bough, dmcnnilile only in fiagnjetiti, and interrupteU by 
Rcemiiig exceptions, holds with suflieieiit ouiisiiitenry to qiscIom 
( he general niethud of nature— vis. that in proportion tu the 
t*xo(dHiuoe ahd dignity of any forin of existence, is it long m 
I'oming to maturity; chat Ilje eycles of tbiiigs Are great in pro- 
)jurtii)n to their worth* It w needless to say, that tlime is no 
other criterion of the worth of a hohig than me xnuguitude of its 
i apacitS^jlf and the nuvnher of its functions. In glaiioiug oui 
e>i* upfi^ chain of animal races, however tUflkitlt it may lieto ar- 
Taoiiie dunn symmctTically in au ascrndiug s(.ries, the uiitlineB 
of ihiB Uw arc hurely suffirieutly oln ioiis. Tnc oieaiuf^s wUicli. 
by liiuvt'isal consent, would be placed at the liMjjer end of the 
«tQ]|i^AKrcni to come into life perfect at oiifse, or, irthi'y grOw, to 
grow jbjy in quantity: as tf, of an exiscenoe so iuferinr, no part 
i'lwed as prefice lo the rest. I'ho jirfft'et thnnafmn of 
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creatures of a superior' order divides itself into several dis- 
tinguisliablo stages^ and the greater the number of facuUies Hint 
in^neti, tlie longer u the perm set a|iart for the process of dcwelop- 
mimt. The lion has a longer infancy than the sheep, and the sag i- 
clous Alepibant ihoii either. The human Ix'ing, lord of this luwc r 
world, is conducted to this su]|iremaey through a yet more pnx- 
trarted ascent; none of the creatures lhathn i nies have an inloivy 
so helpless or so lasting; noun famish themsdvrs Mjfioiwiy willi 
tlia kmurledge needful for sclf-sulwisteiice ; iis if to hitu tunc 
were no ohjeet, and no claUnrat'ion of growtli wme too great foi 
his fu(uTxty.r— uKei*. J. Marh/miu, 


A Jlart of fteyoud the extensive vilderneM which 

bounds Cafla on tho south un* the Doko. a pigmy »uul ]>eifer.lly 
wild race, not exceeding four f«x.'t In height, oi a «Jurk olive com- 
plexioii, and in liabits even more elcMpjy a]>proxiirmt#fl tu ** (Im 
beasts tiiat perish" than the bnslnnen of (kmthcrii Africa. They 
have neither idols nor templra iior sacred. (m« ; Imi fHiewss a 
gliiDUicriug idea of a Snnreme Bebig, to wtiotn in uiisfortnije ~ 
such As any of their relatives Imiuj^iskbi hy the kidiiap]H'i —they 
{iray standiug ou their heads, with., thdb’ feet resting ugainsl a 
tree : “ IVrr, if indeed tiion art, why dual thou Hidl'er os to U' 
killed? "Wi' are only eating ante, hikI ask neithiT (bod noi 
raiuiCiit. Thou liast raised us up. Why d(s»l thou (‘ast ns 
dowuV" Many nativin of Callu and Eiioieu, whit h.iM' visiicil 
these pigxu^ea m their native wiidB, toe evil, do^'iibethe io*i«l 
from the. IbniUt kiiigduin to piss through Vorrsis and muunl olk^ 
for tlh* most pirfs iininbaidtcd, and swarnniig with wild Ikm'Is 
elepluuits and hulftiJcH's eefieiddlTy. Kidin Ikoiga. di.iMii( alKuii 
fiO or f»0 miles, jt is ten duys’ jonniev to Tullh**% Die i)\> i 
hoitig crossed midway by a ludo wooden bridge, fiO va>d' 
ill breadth. Seven ea^y siaget, beyond Tufflce is Kooioo. wluwii e 
the Dukp country may Im* reai'iu'd in one day. Tiie < iimale 
wimn ami the biwsonti «>xtu*tnely \vi‘l, the i.nnK e.omineiicnty ni 
Miiy, and <.nptiuuiijg without llic Biightest iiiieriinsslon ni.tii 
Kehruary. Tlje eounfiy inhtiiiiied by il»e Doko is eTutheii with 
a deiiRo forest o( hauihoo, in the liepihs ol with ii the piople * ob- 
struct their rude wigwafns of hem niueH and reruns. The\ hiue 
no king, no luwh, no art*-, no Aims, [iusnetii, neifner itoeki. iku 
herdit; art' not hunters, do not cultivate (be soil, hut, stjlM«jsr en- 
tirely upon fiuins rooli, mice, Bei|ients, re}»tilt's, .inis and iumey 
—both of which ht:'itthey lick like the lirar from off trieli armhoiuL 
hands. 'Hiey beguile serpc'iits fiy wliistliiig, nod, hiiving (oin 
them piecemeal witli their Umg nails devour thetn law ; hnl 
uithuugh the loii'bt* abiiuud with eliqihauts, buflaloca, Iiouh, .uul 
Ksipaids, tlwy have no means ufeiit nipping them. A linue tree 
called l«oko is^domiii, auHiiigst man) oilier sjiecies, attaining an 
extraordinary height, tin* roots of which, when s» ra|H*d, me icd, 
and serve Air food. The yWie and iutyfi'r ,iie ihe jiniicqml iiiulj* ; 
aiifl to obtain Diese, women as well umiipii .iHcemi the Irei-s like 
inoukeys, and in iheii (pi.im‘ls and lU'ranibles not unfrOijiieiiily 
llirow each other dmvii from the hranrhes. llodi sexes go per., 
fectly naked, and liave thick jioutiiig lips, diminutive eyes, and 
flat nuM!K. 1 he ban is nut wuuil), and in the feniales rciuhf's m 
the Bbotilders. TIh* men hie\e no li«s.ud. Tiio nails, never pared, 
grow, boKi on the handH und like eagle's talons, and an* em- 
ployed ill digging for ants. Thu people are igiknuiit of the use 
of lire. They iMuloi-ato tlie eoi'S m luiancy with ii pointed ham- 
hoo, mi os to leave nothing save tlic external curtilage, but ihey 
iicilhor tattoo nor ]iierce the no>e ; aud the only oruiiTitenf worn 
is a Deck lace composed of the xjiiiud |nor.ess ot u scipcnf. 

Idle, and bleeding like wild lu out's the icdunduiit ))opulunnii 
fonns ihe wealth of the ilcalei in hunutn tUsli. (jioaf annual 
slave-hiuiU are undertaken fi-om Dumharo, Culla, und Koidoo; 
and the dense foivsts of bamboo, the r leaking of which Is rvjire- 
sonted to l»e louii and incessant, often iirovit the scene ofllorce 
and blmwly itriiggios between lival trilies. Wide trocts hav- 
iug been cmciroled, the band of nivers, ccjiivergiiig, impel the 
deiiiaens to the rout^ Holding a gay cloth befaro llielr fienoiii,, 
ttiey danCe and. sing in a jtOQaibkr unmner ; aim lh»defenc(dcss 
pigmies^ aware from sad ex|jerience that all who attouipt to 
escape will he luthlewly huiited down, and |wrba|is slum, tamely 
approach, and suffer fheoiielves to he Jiilindfolded. 0)ni Imndied 
merchauts can thus kidnap a ilionsaud Dukos; and a! though 
long prone to their old habits of digging Ah anU, and se.uching 
for mice, Korpeuts, or lizards, tin* captives rarely alien • pi, to 
escape. Their doeUity and uscfnbieHS, added to \f>ry lnniicd 
wants, rendering them *iii high deuiafid, nom? aie ever aoM out 
of the countries lionlering on. the Ooehid), iiial hone,' thcrufore, 
litid their Way (o }Jarrt»'t (f AtHfhkpttu 
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OK TUSCAY, 

I’ljK lonKhip nr pvovinr<* oi liiM’.'iyu, or V»z- 

oaya, oiu* nt‘ Iho U.’i'-riiif prnviiuA's in Spain, ra bonmlod 
on byilu* FJriv »t' Histtay, and iisinl.nid luniis 

.11 (* the piHVtritTa uF Alva; Old (.'.istile, Guipu^cna. and 
Ni*kv ra'tUli*. The leintory h o^’Ctipied by tiinnntaiiit^. 
u'ltli nninenm^ itairifU vulleya and well-cultivated 
l>Unis he! ween tln’Ri, wliicti ^ivn the cmnitiy a ain^u- 
iarly phMaiim: a 6 ]« cl, both for the aj^iieiifuiriKt and for 
th'‘ lover nt the pietuiva'|ue. Soiiio of the tnountsnns 
appear like several lulls heaped oru* another, 

'^nch a» that ot Gorveya, which is reckoned In inquire 
<iv (5 houiV waikiiiff to reach the top. Oii its sum nut 
li a lar^e plain, which furnislies abundant pasture to 
eiitib^ dnriii}? ihe (summer months. Near Duraug;o 
.iIk'I'c are other iiiountaiiis, of ratluT larau masses of 
Calcareous rwks, naked, and of very difliciik ascent. 
iVear the bar at Portnt»;aleic is the lot tv Serrantea. an 
i Mi Mictisc natural pyramid, which points out to sailors 
■III ranee of tin: port, and w'hieh Howies eousiders 
to 1 extinct voh alio. There are other mountains, 
w 111 !i terminate in hni-o points of calcareous rocks, yet 
hiiv a veiy easy slope, are wtdl cultivaied, and 
cov v('d wilh neat far ins. There are some round loiv 
hill !, wliiUi an* inhabited, and weUeniiivamd to the 
sunimil. 

'J’he sod rests in fioneral upon rock of different 
kinds, sonio nl which ris^'b above it in iniincnso masseii 
ot sAodslona, cakuircnus rocks, or pure marble. The 
iiiavl>lo Is nearly black, wdth while «4)ot8 and voins. 
Several torrents descend from the itumutama, which 
ji) Uie rainy season have a Fiill stream, but in stiminer 
are almost dry. The coast is vebjr ahi upt and deeply 
cut ill ditferent points, lbniijf;li winch the sea peneirau*# 
to a considerable dislsuce inland, i'orcuins rw arm 
porta for iislnng-boaU and small Iradum-vessoU* The 
tiriiidpal of thcao \)or(s are. from cast to west, Hc:^ 
Bermeo, Plencin# and Portu?<alole. 'I'hc rivers which 
run into the iky of IJiicav mi tl|e shore of Spain have 


a short course, orit^itiaiiii^ (iimmouiy tweiuy or unriv 
iuii<*s, and perhaps never more than forty miles, fiom 
the coast, so that lii^r^ the basin of this fAdf extciids 
giilyas^hurL distance inland. The commerce curried 
on W means of these rivers is therefore incmibidoabic, 
and the kirbonrs in this part of Spain aie romtiai ac- 
tively but little resorted to, o\\in|( to th«’ heiubt of the 
mmiiilaiiis which divide tfiom from Hu* plains in the 
interior of tho }n*ninsnlii, and tTie diflicully and ex- 
)M*nbiviMiiMS of ihc ti'ans]n)rt of heavy coiununiities. 
Fruiii the inland province.^ only wool is brou^it to lim 
]H)its of SaiUander and Hilhao ; the produce of the 
coast itself i.s not r,(>iisiderable. and (MiisisU cliiefly of 
fiuiis. With the cKcepiiou ot Uie arable land autl the 
bare summits of the higliest mounlams, the prox ini'c 
iKe,oxeTod xvilh natural or artificial woods of wild holly, 
arbutus, and oak. When* the soil is nut d<.*epie£iuugh 
hir raisiim larpe trees, it is covcrwl with arguiuab, <ir 
fiuzc, and ttf*vcral species of erica, or heath. The 
lower parts of the inmiutains aru planaMl xvilh oak and 
chestnut. Appie-tiees jtrow in every part of the pro- 
x'i lice, almost wiihont euliivatlDii. ('herry-trees jfroxv 
to the size *»f a large elm, and the jiem-lies are among 
the beu in ihe Peninsiihu I'Jiere are several species 
of ficars, two of em rants, knd several vavielies of figs 
and walnuts. Siiawberiies are indigeuons ui IV'scaV; 
lliose that grow wild in the woods aie uot very h'rge, 
but wlien ruhivateJ in the neighbourhood of Bilbao 
they are of the hesL in Europe. Tho kilf'Iieii vege* 

• tables sre cxeelleutand nlentiful, pattHUilsrly onions, 
which are veiy large and swuei. In the ternloryof 
Bilbao, fil'd una, and the Eucartaeiones, very good 
muscat and while tahlo grapes .ire culiivaletl ; and 
likewisfj the cotuhtoii grape, of which the Bist^yaim 
make their chiteotf, or wine. Some of the vines are 
high,jind planted hy ilic side of the road or near the 
farms; the greatchl fMiii of theiYi .'Ir'e low vim^s, 
rising biiNhreen three and four feet aboxe the giouuiL 
'iV chacoli isou^Of tho pipducls which gives mast 
piotit ; but as the municipal authority fixes ll»e price 
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for sale, and absolutoly* prohibit# Uic introduction of 
any otlior mno M'hile it lasts, the iarmer oply attends 
to the quantity, and ndfio lhe quality nf ihe fiquor he 
makes. Buwios says, that if the f;rapo w ere allowed 
to ripen, and the wino to ferment- completely, cliacoll 
would he a spavkling wine little inferior to chain- 
pa^ne. 

The soil of Biscay is in gqiierat clayey, and although 
from time immemorial the farmer# have mixed it w4't}i 
calcareous esu-th td render It llgldpr and more fertile, 
it is only by great labour that it is rendered produc- 
tive. In October the earth' in the plain is dug up in 
large clods and left till the spring in tliat state, when 
it IS broken to pieces and planted with Indian corn, 
pumpkins, and scarlet-runners. This crop is gathered 
ill October, when wlieat is sown ; after cutting which, 
in the following August* the soil is left hare, and pro- 
duces only grass fur the cattle. The labour on the low 
hills is dilvei'Ciit. in July and August, the turf is du^ 
up aud formed into heaps, wliich, being holIowi*<l, are 
filled wdth dry brushwood and buriA. The .ashes and 
buini earth arc then strewed about. The 'tlirce first 
years the soil prbducos abundant cropsTof wheaU in the 
fourth year they sow it with rye, and in the fifth with 
flax *, after 'wards, it is left for pasture-ground. 

All the province abounds witli game. The par- 
tridges and quails are exquisite. There arc also wild 
doves, snijtes, and woodcocks. 7'lie chitiibo, a very 
delicate bird of passage, arrives at Biscay in August, 
and remains there till the end of October. Hares arc 
not wry abundant ; hut deer and wfid rabbits arc 
plentiful. Wolves arc very rare, and it n still a gi*eaier 
rarity to find a hear, hut fo^cs are plentiful everywhere. 
The oxen of Biscay are small, but strong, and give a 
very juiey and well- flavoured meat. There arc also 
goats aud a few sheep,, The sea and rivers abound in 
delicate fisht not inferior in flavour to that of Asturias 
and Galicia. i 

Biscay is very rich in minerals : the most common 
is iron, which is found in almost every part of the ]jru- 
vince. The inobt productive of these mines are those 
called Veneras, about five miles from Bilbao. The 
rii'lu’st mine, and th£t which contains the most malle- 
able metal, is that of Somorostro. Eve^body is al- 
lowed to dig out the ore, to take any quantity he pleases, 
and to transport it where he pleases, without paying 
any duty. A* hundred pounds of ore produce iroiu 
lliirty to thirty-five pounds of iron. 

The population of Biscay is reckoned at one hundred 
and thirty-three thousand, distributed in one city, twenty 
towns, aeventy autcigU'sias, and ten valleys or leptih- 
iics. The only cjly in the provinco is Ordufia, and tlie 
princi|ia] villa or town is Bilbao, the capital of the pro- 
vince ; but the whole province appears one large town 
composed of isolated farms, a certain number of which 
forms a parish witli a church in the centre, Tlie houses 
are in general two stories liigh ; the ground floor is 
used for the cattle* oellaruig, and the implements of 
agriculture ; th(i flret^iRoor is occupied by the family ; 
and in the second the grain and fruits aic preserved. 
Every house has an oven, a kitchen-g^den, an orchard, 
and a certain portion of arable land a^d woodland. In 
former times, the bouses 'ware built of atone to the first 
floor, and the second of wood ; but at present they are 
all of stone, floored with wood. It is tlie greatest rarity 
to see a mined boiifie, while new ones are often built. 
The greatest par.t of thc.farms .are cultivated by their 
owners, uho are called eehtjatmcy that is, lords of Uie 
house, in possession of .whose family they have b^n 
from lime immemorial, aa every family cousidera it a. 
disgrace to sell the patrimonial house, in genera!!, fite 
name of the family expresses the situationibr soiue 
ottier circumstance of the house ; Jience the names 
Bebaluxe, Goicochcc^ Goyeneefae, &c. lu this, sain all 
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the noi thorn juovincoa of Spain, an* found those old 
edifices calk'd Solarcs, troiu the IfuiTidcrs of which the 
ancient nobility descend. These buildings arc of very 
simple conslruction, .flanked by ntrong towcis: ot pre- 
sent very few of them exist. 1 tic groalcRt pari of tbeui 
liave been destroyed^ in limes *»r civil rli^eord, and 
others have been altered to suit tin* rouvenience and 
comfort of the owner, rather than ploiiso his vanity. 
The owners of these houses arc called Barientes M.i- 
yorc8*ialid arc by all their i clat ions consi dried as the 
heads of their respective families. Some of lIicm* 
families were the founders of the ehorclicn, have re- 
ceived Uie tithes, and appointed the punislcrs fo scivc 
in them, from a time which was said to be immcinoi i.il 
five centuries ago. Beyond iliis privilf?gc, .and the iri- 
fliieuoe which their riches nmy give them, they ])()&..*«r'S 5 
no other, nor aie they considered as supcnois by any 
oUier independent although tworer farmer. The eaily 
cducatiou which the iH-ople give Ip their clnlditMi a» 
home is more calculated to hardon then bodies- Ih.iu 
to develop Uieir^nenlal faculties; hi:l at a lalci pciind 
they send them to colleges, when* they receive (be 
iiocesMary iiistrucUon. The daugbtcis, even of the 
richest poasons. arc employed in all tlic incni.d laboms 
of'thc household, and pride, thems'clves on Ibcir skill in 
these niattcis. Bowles that when he visited iIm! 
country he imagined himself tiaiistcrrcd to the imiii- 
archal age; and adds, ** Whoever seeks native i-iin*' 
plieity, health, and real happiness, util nndoiildedJy 
find tlkcsc* blessings in thebe monntains, it isni them 
I that he 'Will find ui geneial a ]>eoplc, ifnnl opuleiit, 

I really contented, true ])atriots, and not sci vilely sub- 
mitting to ll’o powerful. Every one poh'^ei-vfs bonie 
thing : and. in general, it is considered di.sgracelul to 
boaheggai.” Allho,‘,igh things have greatly alicred 
since Bowles's time ;17}S0), n h not rare totinri iatiiilics 
who still preserve ihe. Biiuplicity of inainiei^ liem 
describcfl. 

7'he climate of Biscav is in general damp tmrf cold, 
but so salubrious, says Bo why#, that if it wcie not tnr 
the disease^ which the people comraet from cxccrmvc 
eating during their icstivals, jihysiriaus ivnuld l»o 
almost useless. Allhougli tlu^ drink in iinqioiiion, 
it is a very rai^ thing to sue a Biseayau drunk. 

Bilbao is the capital of the loidship of Bimuimi. It 
is situated in a spacious and icrtile plain, on ilic ca>t 
or right hank of the ii\er Nervaor Nervjon, called by 
the inhabitants Ibair.abal, nine miles east-ssOiub'CHsi nf 
Purtugalclc. The plain of Bilbao is suiiouiiried by 
high mountains, from wdiicb numernub torieriis clr*- 
seend in llie rainy seasqo. This eireuinsinnce f-ir- 
inerly expfisi'd the town to frequent inundations : but 
Uic inconvenienee iias been of Jato avoided by widen- 
ing the canal, and oonstrueiing dams and other woik*«. 
The plain is very well cultuatod, and covered with 
numerous neat coiintry-liouaea. 

Bilbao c:on tains four parishes, live coii vents of nuns, 
two of monks, an h<iB}ntiil. and aboiic eight hundred 
hoitbcs, substantially built, generally three stories higji. 
Tim hospital is a magnificent stone budding, conlain- 
iiig six hundred bed*^, a chapek and an a]K>ihceaiy » 
hall, with a eompetcril number of utficeis in every 
department. I'he sick are visited twice a-day by the 
i«four physicians^ and two surgeons of the ^uw n. A 
' ooiumiltee of respectable citisens superiiitdTid the 
whole. The hospital has been built ami is supported' 
W voluntary contributions, and overy poor invalid of 
Bilbao has Admittance into it cost-free. 

ITiere is also a Casa de Misericordia, or charity- 
hoiise, supported by voluntary contributions, ami su- 
perintended by a committee of respectable individuals, 
to provide with food, (dothing, shelter, and lusti ucliun 
foundlings and orphans, or otherwise destitute c.hil- 
dreii. Tlicre Is a uiaiiufactory of conimuti earthen- 
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wan* connected with the eahihliidimeiil in which the 
children work. Thejr are hesidca iiistrucifd, at 
expense of the 1 iouh<% in sosue 1)usiness which may he 
the means of ))rucnriri^‘ them an honest livelihood. 
Tin* Streets are all well |uived w^h square flat stones 
on both sid(*B, and with small round stones in tJm mid- 
<Me. No carriaKc of any sort is allowed iu by 
wliirh nioiiiiB the pavenient is mut-li longer kept in 
1 ejjair. ‘Fhe wali'r of the river is condueied through 
pipes to ilie most, elevated part of the diflhrent streets, 
irotn which it Hows through tlmm in abundance, w*ash- 
ing au»v all the dirt* which it carri(*s to the river. 
TJie iiuikt'L-plaee, situated at the easWrn extremity of 
tin* Ui\\ Ilf is al wa>s abiiudaiitly supplied. The alniigh- 
tcr-lioiwc, where the meat is also ndd, is a fine build- 
ing ol the Tuscan onh'i, situated in tlio middle of the 
town. Posses^iiig an ahuiulaut supply of wAtcr from 
:i i'ounrain const ant ly Howtng, ana being o|i<*n on all 
soles so iiH to .pcriiTlt a free current of air. there is 
ii'itliing in It to ohenfl etlher the sight or the smell. 
On the ligiil hank ol the river there is a w ide and 
ple.iaanl promenade plcinted with bmc-trecs and oak, 
iiiid lined with many houses, gardens, and waA'cliduses. 

• .uineioiis wharfs and strong inulcs are built on UiiA 
b.ujks .ii riiHeient places down the river to Portugal- 
»‘re 'I here arc tlnee bridges over Ihe liver at Jtiibao : 
one, \ery old. of stone; aiiulhcr of wood, of iiioderii 
<‘tiii^lnc'iion, \cry solid and liandsouKS wiih one arcdi; 
si!i(l thctlnid a suspension budge of recent construc- 
tion. The tide ascends as high us the town, hisi only 
^Ml.lll vi>.sr‘ls under sixty or sevcMiij tons can sail so far 
up tin* liver, except wiili a very full tide; slie grealt**-! 
pail ui ilicui rcuiaiii at Olaveaga, two miles from the 
town. • 

Ihlh.iii the seat of ihe government of the province, 
and of ih<* coiisulado. or tribunal of commerce. That 
hotly h.cN I'lidowf'd schools ior the graluilou:!’ instruc- 
tiioi ot 'iih' 7 oulh of the town inarchiCectnro, matheiiia- 
iii>. navigation, diawing, and the French and English 
languages. Tiiero iH a school where poor children 
arc instructed graliiituusly in re.'uliag and writing, and 
Hiiotiicr for le.ulmur the Latin language, both sup- 
pOiicd hy the ayuntaiiiiento, orcoiiiinoii cfiuueil. 

'I'iie p(‘opJe ot lid ban are kind and hospuahle; their 
ROC it-Tv IS pl<‘a*‘jiig and easily aerewnble to sli angers. 
'Die MoiiK'n oi tiie lower class, nhu are eiiijdoyed as 
raiiieih and in other manly tH:cupations, are so lobust 
that l1m*\ m.L) he hequeiitly seen after a day of labori- 
ous^ einploynii'iiL d.nif'ing as cheerfully as on a holiday. 
Tiiry aii'clean and neatly dresaed, and iu geiicral 
h.iieroiitcd. Lo gr.ilify the iiicliualiun of the cmnniun 
pit)|)|r till' dancing, the town pays three men, who 
jil.iy on tin* lanihouiine and the provincial wiiid- 
iii-i: iiiiicuts at the public damu'S. There is a public 
building ior placing at ball and two for tennis, of both 
which cNficiseb the jieopU! are exmHlingjy fond. 
'l’li(*ie an* i'f'i* very pleasant fountains, u capacious and 
handsoiiie playhouse, several i4offee'h(>U8<*s many 
shops .lUil waieiiousi^ abundantly supplied wdth ail 
articles oi foieign mcivhaiuliM.*, which, owing to the 
moderate duties and the iulelligence of the |>eople in 
iiK'reanule eoiiecrns, may be obtained as cheap as in 
the couiiuies^wheie they are inanuluolurtMl. The po- 
]mlatioii of Ihlbao is 15,000. The inhabkants are om- 
jtloyed III agriculture, commerce, and the tnonufactur* 
nig ot iron. There are also manufactui*es of ]ia]>er, 
JiaiK, soap, lcath(*i’, earthenware;'*' And cigars. Tlie 
piineipal aiticlcs of exportation are wool and wheat 
to ioieign countries, and iron to other parts of the 
l*eu insula. 

Bilbao was twice besieged, in 1K07, by the Carlists, 
and ha*.) since been for tilled. 


HIANKINCENSE »nd myrrh. 

TjtB manner in nhieh FranhincmBc and Myrrh arc 
mentioned in the Bible, assoc'iaied wiih gold and pre- 
cious stones as costly prinluc Lions, plainly indicates tlic 
importance with which they were regarded. From 
the book of Genesis <p*waru tliroughout the greater 
part of the HSUlc there are these* allif^ions; principally 
ill connection with the duties of the piiGstly ufPice. 

Myrrh is more frequently alluded to as a delightful 
scent than as employod in religious observances. 

Frankincense is an odoriferous ai*oniatic gum or 
resin, formerly burnt fis an incense in temples, and 
now used in pharmacy. It di*iti]s from incisions made 
in ail Asiatic tree during the heats of summer. Both 
the; ])lace whence it is procured and the tree winch 
produces it have long been deemed uncertain. Ir has 
generally been considered that Arabia F(*lix jb the 
Country of Its gruwt^i, but some btive named the Holy 
Land, and others have stated it to have hoen finmil in 
the East Indies. ^AVhen. hoivcvcr, we consider that a 
w’urin climate extends throughout the southern pans 
of Asia, we may naturally conclude that a tree which 
will grow in one place may also he cultivated in rnaity 
others. Pliny was evidently at fault as to the kind of 
tree which produces it; and it is only in modern times 
that it has been aKC4.*rtained to be what is now termed 
the Bowcefha Strrata, growing in Arabia, but still 
more luxuriantly in tlie East Indies. 

The perriiinei||divided into two kinds, the one called 
nlihanum. and the olhcr/raii^mcenw*. Olihanuin is tu 
wfiite l)j(s nr teais of a yellowish colour, with a hittci 
disagiwuhlc taste, and when chewed it pioinol<*R the 
How oi salira. When laid on coals, or.a red-huL iion, 
it, flames utid burns with a strong odour. Tlie Jropfe 
receil e dilfcferit n,Hfiics «ceorduig as they are single, or 
jifKied together in pans, or if of an unusually large si/e, 
or if several adhere to the baik from which tliey liad 
exuded, or if pow'der has been rubbed from off iiiem. 
I'his suhslaiK'o was formerly used as an ingiedicnt in 
vunotis chemical preparalionS, fos curing nnmenius 
diseases. Kxlernally U was afijihed to strengthen the 
brain and to heal wounds. Jiw^as also used to assuugit 
tlie looibachc. 

rrunkincensc, as dislinguished from t^banmn, is 
softer, more resinous, and less active as a inctlieal 
agent than the oUier. It is imported conimorcially in 
the form of little globule's or masses, a brownish or 
3ellow*ish colour on the outside, but iiitcriially whihsli, 
and variegated ivxth whitish sjiccUb. It has a bitl^i ish, 
acid, and unpleasant taste, and a faint odour. It h 
list'd iu some* medicinal jireparations, but, like oliba- 
nuni, it is not nearly so much employed ui that wav a- 
111 former limes. Bark of 7 weew«‘, being the baik of 
the tree through which it has exuded, and mmtnanf »'//- 
cenM, being a ]>owder resulting front the friction of 
the d^ops^ainst each other, arc sold in a distinct slate, 
as jHissessing many of the prSpertjcftf the sap itself. 

It is in relation to mcense-burning among the dews 
that Irankiiicense derives its chief importance. Aniiin,'; 
the notes to the :K)tli chapter of ExOduS) in tin; ‘ Pn;- 
tor*ul Bible,* is the following in allusion to this suh- 
I — ‘♦There is nothing more ancient on the snhji'Ct 
of intense and perfume than what this rh;Li)lf*r eon- 
taiiis. Of incense there Is no mention in the oifei Inga 
and saerificcB of the patriarchs ; and it is equally true 
that in the early hblury of most r<*ligiuu& we find no 
iiioiition of incense. Theophiastus says, that anetenil y 
men otFf^i'ed tio inccnsc or odours to tlie godsi hut only 
herbs,' whi<i they plucked and present jd upon the 
aliar as an oftiring taken from the earth. Ovid, also, 
speaking of the timeef Janus, describes the saerificen 
as being then without incense and witliout blood. This 
is all, howcvci, with refcixmcc to Eastern EuixqK* ; hut 
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aromatic oflbring^s wem known to the Arahiansi. £ffyp- 
tianSy and H<*breWH, long before those times vAiieh were 
ancient to the Greeks and Romans. These have alv^ays 
thought themselves bound to offer to God part of that 
which w'sa most precious among themselves, and hence 
illGC(nse was probably ofihred almost as soon, as knowti* 
Ah Arabia was famoiuiJR>ir its arofnatios* whioa Egypt 
produced, » nothing impyahable in the 
klea'af Calinot» in >h)s conuneht on ibis chapterf 
thinfecs that ibo crnttpin of ofibrinff perfumes on die altar 
.commenoodl ivi Arabia. The israelites were at this 
time in toikt ootthtry»ai|d it is not impossible that the 
ArabU^qa wmeelvee may have taken «&e idea from die 
Hc^jeewSi m wlgHsi ouptoms ' they must have obtained 
some knowl^e. Offerings of incense were, however, 
ybry anemnuy ip use among the Egyptians, but there 
m nothing to show whether the custom was in use 
ahsoog Uiom at the period before ns ; we should rather 
.diiifKfc Uiat It was, lor tiie ^art of the perfumer,’ ac* 
ooi^ng to wbieb , the ' jtieense wa^ to lie cotii]x)unded, 
la not an art which anv of the Israelites'’ could have 
known unless they had learned it in %gypt, Plutarch 
says that Egyptians offered incenso to the sun— 
resin in die htyrrh at noon, and about suTiset 

an aromatic ooiuj^Uhd which they called Kffpi* This 
statement is corroborated by the inconso altars which 
appear in Egyptian paintings.” A ro)uresoiitation is 
given in the work here quoted, of the probable form 
of the altar of incense used by the early Jews. It was 
alioiit half a yurd square, and a yard high, witli a flat 
tup on which to* place the vessel for containing the 
iocrnso. . ^ » < 

. When ineense is spoken of by the early writers, 
frankincense, in one or other of its forms, was generally 
Handed to. The conueciiou between it and myrrhs 
was BO close, that we may almoftc deem them 
C^e^ual importance in relation to tlie roligious cere* 
ioijrcmies. Myrrh probably occupied g, medium place 
^twocn an ineem» and a spice, having the qualities of 
both. This, like i)raak incense, is a kind of gum^resin, 
issuing by incision ^ronv-tlm trunk and laruar branches 
of. a tree growing in Arabia, Egypt, and Abyndnia. 
Rruce, the celebrated travellor, comm animated to the 
Royal Society a pa tier on the subject of myrrh, from 
winch we^n collect the results of his eyperiencc. 
Ho says ^Tlic ancients, gnd particularly Diosco rides, 
ha^’o spoken of myrrh iti such a manner as to hsave ns 
no aUernative bfft to suppose either that they have de* 
scribed a drug whicli they had uever seen, or that tlic 
drug* Been and described by them is absolutely un- 
known to modern naturalists and physicians. The 
Aralis, however, who form the link of the diain bo 
tween the Greek physicians and ours, in whose country 
the myrrh w^as producod, and whose language gave it 
its name, have left ua undeniable eviilencc that what 
wc knt).w by the name of myrrh is in nothing different 
from the myrrh oL the ancients, growing in the same 
countries from micb iff was brouglit furinerly to 
Greece, tlmt is, from the east' coasp of Arabia Felis 
itordering on the Indian Ooean, and that low land in 
Abyssinia, on the southHeast of the Bed $ea, iiicinded 
nearly between the twelfth and thirteenth degrees of 
north latitude, limiUid on the west bya meridiaa pam* 
ing through the iElatid of Massowai and on the east by 
aiiodier jpusing thfough Cape Ouardafoi. Tliis cci|n« 
try the (iroeks knew by the name of the Troglodytria. 
I'hc myrrh of the 'frqii^yteB was always preferred tc 
that of Arabia, and ft has midutainoil this piwferonce 
to our day. That ,parl. of Abyssinia being iialf oveiv 
nu< and 8i>ttlc(b-4ialf WKSted 8nd.abandoned--d»y a bai^ 
bjiroiia nation fiom the- BOUthward, very liUlo com- 
morre «>r correspondence haS ainoe been carried oi 
llic Arabiatib. atnl that coast, unless by sonie 
dcUgratc advcntoics of Mohammedan merchants, 
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made under favourable and accidental cii*cunistaricep, 
which have soinotimos succeeded, and very often like- 
wise have gtiscarried.” 

This At^ssinisn myrrh is exported from the country 
at a small island in the Red Sea, but the quantity is 
very small compared with that from Arabia. The na* 
tives use the gum, leaves^ wad bruk for various dis- 
buws $ and wny also use thp wood of the tree ior 
timlrjr, f^om WniCh it roaidte thst a amaller quantity 
of tile gunhvesin ia exported thtir would otherwise bo 
the CB&. In order to Jiave myrrh Of tiie first or most 
perfect sort, the Ahyseinians dibose a young vigorous 
.tree, vvhtMo bark is witliout miMis or otliui parasitic 
plant* Above the first large branebes iliey make u 
deep wound with aft; axo, aod the myrfli which flows 
through this wound i» the finest kind, but small in 
KYuantity. Thii^ operation is performed Numo tiimcafinr 
iiic rains have ceased, that is, from April to June ; and 
the myrrh exudes in July and August. The SHft. 
when onoe acefastomed to issue through the gash, cun- 
linucs 80 to do apontancoufily at the return of every 
season ; but the tropiiml rains, which are very viulnii 
and coutkiue iK»rly liaU* the year, wash so imich dirt 
find lodge so much water in the ga'^h, llial in the m - 
ond year the tree begins to rot and turn foul in that 
lart, and tho myrrh becomes thonco of an inibiior and 
ower priced quality. Tlie myrrh piodiK'r’d fri»ni 
gashes neat the roola. and in the trunks of old licc-r. 
is also of inferior quality. The worst kind is gathered 
from old wouuds or gashes hiroituly iimdc in fiht tret-, 
or it consists of niyrrn wdiich has hung uimotieeil on 
the tree iu> a whole year. 

Bruce 6ayi>t — “Jtiuaybe reinaAod, that w'h*'n nt- 
buy fresh or new n^yrrh, it liiirt aluays a very Rrruim, 
rancid, oily smell ; and when thrown into walei. uli>- 
butt's of ail oily matter swim u]»(mi the Thi . 

gressmess is not from the myrrh; it m owing to the 
savagOB using goat-skins anointed with nud.* 

tlnuiii aupfde;, wherein to pul their myrrh at gnthei- 
ing; and iu these skins it .leinaiiiB and is brought ie 
market.” 

Myrrh has a fragi'ant odour and a hittev nromaiic* 
fastc. Ii IS 'usually aoJd in two formsi^-fw^u/a/cy., (•'/ 
nails, and or drops!; the latter being ih^* nnisi 

pure and valuable. The slac-te arc tiaiisluei’nr, of ;c 
reddish yellow colour, buttle, and easily puKcri/ed. 
Jt dof*w luit melt when heated, and jr not very ibflain- 
rnable. It is partially wluble in W'aler, aletbiol, uie.l 
mihrr. By various modes of treating it, an extract, an 
f*8sential oil, and a tincture are picparcd. An “<‘il ot 
myrrh*' is prcfiared by enclosaig some powdM-'’d 
niyrrb in the white of u hard-boiled egg, and setting 
it in a moist cellar ; the albumen bc^cuinee litpiid, and 
iirihibes nearly all the btnell and taste of ihe mynh. 

Myrrh enters into the 'Coinposi lion of many iricdieiiial 
proparatignsy for botli external and inlemal applica- 
tion. but its value rn this respect has been rathn 
lessened than increased by the reseat ehcs ot modern 
raclitioners ; not that it is found wanting in eflicac), 
m that other substances, more easily pioeurable, uif* 
at the same time more efficacious. . 

It is said in the * Pictorial Bible “ It has been i e- 
ceotly ascertained that the myrrh is ohf.ained from a 
species of Inikamodendron which is very mifth allied to 
the Maamodertdron kata, and its r(.*sin is now called 
biUttamodfindrm It h a native of Arabia, 

where it forms sturited groves, which are iiitermingh'd 
with species of acacia, inorihga, &c.” It is probable 
that the same circumstances whicdi, in Bruce's time, 
prevented tJie Abyssinian myrrh from being so much 
known in other countries as that from Arabia, may be 
still in operation, and that, commorciaJly, if not bota- 
nieally, Arabia may bo deemed the country whence 
myrrh is nrocured* | 
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Among tho varuniE niATiufiirluiui!; (*siRUJiBbineu<s 
ivhich our country is, thern^Hro lew so iinpurtant, 
BO iniorctttin^ to a Btranfi;er« ariU condnrterl un a erale 
of fturli gieai ioafl;nitud«, aa the more id isti 119:0 ished 
luoN-WouKM, Wbetbor we« go into Suutli Walesp 
ShropshiiLS or South Staffiardahirf. into l^rbyabire* 
or t«ie West Riding of Vorkaliirp, or into the dia- 
trict of Seotlaud lying oastvrai'd of Glaagew, we ^nd 
these sinohing, liery, over-aelivo i>*orka; where the 
precinua nmtal iron (mote precious by far than gold or 
silver iu rejation lo the prosperity of a roiiiiiry) is 
extracted tioju the crude ore found beii(*ath the soil. 
If ih«) geologu’al character of these dish'icU be ex« 
amiried, U will he found Uiai the irwiHure itaelff and the 
coal w bich is necessary far ainelUng it. are foiuid lying 
in beds or seams noMMiatch other; A,nd that in stNne 
of the Hritish niin<iiij||pn1y may coal and iron-ore he 
dug out of the saiiioipgbut; they are aoti&Uy uomhined 
in (he same seam or h<^. • 

The rstablisbiaent, which, by tho nhligieg j^miaaion 
of the propiietoia. wc are enabled to desoribo pn the 
present oci saion, is one of the' most complete of its 
kind, and is well fitted lor illustrating all the earieua 
iwints conriei-.ted with the iron manufacture. Prom 
the mining of the crude iron-ore, eatlra>ibed from the 
earth at a depth ol live or six hundred feet below the 
surface, lo tlic pioductiou of a highly finished ateam- 

No. 764. 


cuRinep every stage of the process is here conducted. 
Siep by step is tlie value «>1 ibc nietal increased by the 
labour and skill bestowed upon it^ and the means are 
aifoidcd for seeing it in all its various ataies. The 
Bulterley Iron-W<trkf^ to which wo here allude, are 
situated in the eastern part of Dpibybhue, near the 
CimfiiicB of Notticighaifiuiire, and about four or five 
iiiiliis eastward of lha Anilicrgate station on the North 
Midland Railway. There are in fact two works, the 
*• Rutterloy and The Codnor Park but as they 
are intimately connected, and owned by the same 
(/timpany, we here spe^ak of theoj as one. 

Dll pi*oc«eding from the Ambergate station Icwayos 
the works, we pass through the village of Ripley, m- 
habited for tbr most part liy imrsons employed at the 
Works in various capacities; and immediately on 
leaving the village the fiame and smoke of the blast- 
furnaces point out the locality of the Iron-Works. This 
ever-enduring fiame is one of the most I'cmarkabbi 
fixtures of all eitnh works, and is in Stafibrdshiro espe- 
cially observable, from the large nnmbpr.of furnaces 
there congregated. An iron-furnace is a most un- 
tiring laboratory : it works night and day, Suudiw and 
week-day, never stopping an instant for months, er 
perhiu yeaie together ; it is always nearly full ef 
fiercely taming tnateriala and is replenishod at the 
top as fast as the groduut is drawn put at the bottem ; 

Vot.. XIII.-L 
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and its top bcin^ frrnerally opon to the air, a vivid body 
oi: flame is almost continuouaW shooting uj^wards, 
visible for many mile) in every (lircciiou. 

When within the gates of the Butterley Works, we 
find an area of many acres filled with various buildinp 
incidental to the manufacture' of iron. Of U^ese tlie 
most important are three lar^e blaat-*furnaoes. with all 
tlio arrangetnonts for producing either the hot blast or 
the coM blast. Thosg who have not seen a smelting* 
furnace (for <hoy arc*" called indlffcrctiCly * blast ' or 
* smelting ’ furnaces) have but little idea' of their ap- 
pearance. Tlicy are huge and clumsy erections, forty 
or fifty feet in height, and formed so as to possess great 
strength avid great power of resisting heat. In some 
instances they arc conical, like a glass-house ; in others, 
faiich as have recently been erected near Glasgow, they 
are nearly cylindrical. At the Butterley Works they 
have a square horizontal section, and partake in their 
general appearance and construction much of the cha- 
racter of Egyptian buildings, especially in the opening 
which forms the lower mouth of tfle furnace. The 
furnaces are about forty-five feet in heigiit: they 
arc built of stone quarried in the lieighhourhood, 
and arc lined internally with fire-bricks and comcul 
capable of resisting heat. 

When we walk round these furnaces, we find that 
they arc all three bounded on the eastern side by an 
cinbankmunt nearly as high as the furnaces them- 
selves; and on asccudipg this embankment hy a flight 
of steps, the surface 6f the embankment piesents itself 
as a nearly level road« terminating at the furnaces at 
one end, and at the mines and collicnes at the other. 
This arrangemeut, as we^ shall hereafter cxjilain, 
affords great facilities for filling the furnaces. Near 
this enibankiiifnt is a lengtheticd area occupied by an 
enormous heap of irpastoiic undergoing the prepara- 
tory process tfi roasting ; some thousands of Vuis being 
thus atrewed over the place. * , 

When we descend from this elevation to the level of 
the works, and iiass round to the front of one of the fur- 
nace^ we find all Uu; busy and remarkable arrangements 
for casting the melted iron^into sand moulds. A very 
large roofed shed extends in front of the moutli of each 
furnace ; and the fioor of this shed or foundry has in it 
various earthen pita in which to make large castings ; 
together w'ith cranes for raising and shifting ponderous 
vessels filled with the melted iron. If tlicsc places be 
visited about four in the afternoon, or pcrha])a still 
moie at four in the pioriiing, at which hours the fur- 
naces arc emptied of their liquid metal, the glare of 
light thrown around from the mouth of the furnace, 
on the swarthy persons of the workmen, as well as on 
the dark roof and walls, together with the current ot 
white hoi liquid metal as it fiows to the moulds, pre- 
sents a very striking scene. If one of our distiiigui^ied 
painters in oil (for ]»laiii black and white cannot repre- 
sent such a scene) would condescend to visit an iron- 
foundry at such a time, and transfer to his canvass what 
meets the eye, he might produce a picture in«whhdi 
the play of lij^ht and siiaae would be remarkable 
enough, and might at the samp time convey ipi idea of 
the warm work to wliicli furnace-inen are exposed. 

Beyond and around the furnaces and their foundries 
arc various other buildings I’iCrtaining to tlm manu- 
lacturc of pig and cast iron (,tbc Company's wroughu 
iron is made nqiat Butterley, but at Codnor Park).; 
„ and the greater part of the remainder arc occupied by 
. engineers aud machine-makers. The Butterley Com- 
pany, as bcfoie observed, ^anry on this department, as 
well as the manufacture of iron. In some of lower 
buildings are powerfhl machines of various kinds for 
working up iron and otlier mpta) into various para for 
ateani-cngmcs and otlier pieces of mecbanisiu. Pla^ 
ii^-iQgcliines| for producing a pedgctly level surface 


on a plate of metal uf any hIzc ; lathes fur Lui uiiig 
shafts, pillars, and all other arUcle.s of metal hating a 
circular section; otlier lathes for cutting screws of 
almost every diameter and size of thread ; drills for 
piercing boiftt in metal, wiieiher an eighth of an inch 
or three or four inches^ in diameter, woetber through 
a mere sheet or through a thick plate; boring-ma- 
chines for finishing circular aurftces which have been 
roughly produced by casting; fihng^achines, for 
giving to small pibces of meiafthq form, wand stnouth- 
ness which are^usually given by hjlnd-fi1e«>— these are 
some of the various niamnes with which the engineer- 
ing shops are provided, by whose aid tbps workmen arc 
enabled to fashion all Uie parts of a steam-engine or 
other piece of apparatus. Another fine room, recently 
built, IS occupied by pattern-makers, who foun in wood 
exact patterns and cottulerparls of all the ai tides 
which ai e to be cast iii the loundry or mode hy die 
'engineers, A lofty building, of a rougher and moi c 
ponderous character, is tiic ereciitf^-ithopy whcic all 
the Bteaui-engiun , and oilier madiincs made are 
]iul together in a coinpleie foim,. to see that eveiy 
part performs its woqled office; the cranes for lift- 
ing are of .yast power, and tiiere arc other urrange- 
iiieiilH for testing the strengyi and fllnesh of the va- 
rious pieces of iiietHl. loan open space of ground 
between sumo of these buildings, the larger stnicliires 
of cast-iron aie put together aud adjusted b(*lbrc being 
sent from the woiks. All the arches, sll^pcubioli- 
bi idges. 1 oofs, aud other structures now so tr^qiicnliy 
made of past-iron, are always put up in a inure or less 
complete form at the woiks of the niamifactuicnr 
before delivery ; and a lai ge orien space is necessarily 
required for ‘this purpose. In the open area above 
alluded to there arf>railwa>s laid down, cranes er«eW, 
aud all the apjiliaiicc^ for raising and adjusting the 
ponderous masses of cast-iron which enter into the 
tprination of such structures, many such masses often 
weighing from teirto twenty tons. Among t^ en- 
gineering-works thus made and adjusted at Biilterley 
liave boon— Vnuj^all Bridge, a fine railway bridge at 
Selby, another near Noftingham, bridges aud castings 
for the Caledonian Canal, for Dublin Harbour, tor 
Leith Hu hour,, for the East and West India ^Docks, 
and others of analogous character. 

When on the level of the embankment which com- 
luciices near the lop of the blaBt-furnaces, wo find a 
line of railw ay extending castwaid. This railway is 
ill connection with ethers, branching off at various 
jioiuts, and in different directions ; the length aud 
niiuiber of these branches being such that there aic 
nearly Iwoiity miles of railway on the whole works U'- 
longing t6 the Compuiy. As soon as we get bi^yond the 
precincts of the Butterley Works, wc find a pleavant 
open country beioie us, dotted here and there, how- 
ever, with collieries and the mouths of iron-mines. 
All the opeu district between the two works, and to a 
great distance on cither side and beyond, are in tlm 
hands of the Company ; aud as the seams of coal and 
iron-stone extend beneath the whole district, there 
have been numerous pits sunk for the extraction of 
these valuable materials. These may. in fact, be con- 
sidered as so many distinct efitablishments ; each col- 
liery being u^cr a distinct M^ageri who has under 
bis care several pits or shafts, a wge numbgr of steam- 
engines, a body 4>f miners, and au the arrangements 
for conveying the produce fiom the Works. Each 
colliery or establishment of this kind has a dbimet 
name by which it is known. One of these, for example, 
the '‘Butterley Park CoUiery.** being the one neait*st 
to the Butterley Works, has twelve jron-stone pits or 
shafts, five coal-pitsi a steam-engine of 70 horse-powcis 
for pumping the water from the miiies( and eleven 
other steam-wngtnee of emaller power^ for raising tli« 
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millers and the materials from tlio pits- All the other 
collieries scattered over the Company’s property re* 
settible in their general features this one. The inode 
of deB(iendin(? tlic shafts is very eonveiiient and expe* 
ditrouB. The shafts aiT lined cylindrically witli brick* 
work, and there is an uron pUtuirm which nearly fits 
each, and which travels fnmi top to bortcmi nearly as 
a Tiiston would in a cylinder. We. descended one in 
which the platform, containing four persons, was sus* 
pended by a flat rope made of irmi*w ire (on^ of the 
improvemcaCs of modern times'), and a* steam-engine 
lowered us all with swiftness and regularity to the 
bottom, a depth of five or six hundred feet. The 
various galleues of the mine, extending horixontitlly 
from tlie bottom of the shaft, were arched passages of 
the usual character, but tolerably clean and free from 
water ; and tniuers were there at work, cleaving and 
blasting the iron-ore, and the coal aftei wards to be 
used in the manutkclure of iron. The varibus laby- j 
rin thine passagos Delongmg to tiie difTerent collieries | 
form a net-work, extending beneath An area oi about 
six square miles in extent. 

Wien on the railway above, wwmay proceed onward 
nearly in a straight line from the Dutterhw Wnriw to 


tlie Cocliior I’aik Woik«, a distance of about three 
iiiiles, air may follow any oflbe branch railways nght 
or left to the various coUierics. Tl»c Cromlord I'lanal, 

S asaing through or r.losc by a consideiablc portion of 
le district, affords great facilities for lire transfer of 
materials artd goods. Alter passing the (.*ompany*8 
canal-wharf at a spot called (r<jld»>n Valh^, and a 
brick*work, whhrh forms part of their busy circle of 
operations, we pass over a bridgc»\vhicb has beneath it 
a railway laid along an inehned plane, terminating at 
tlie lower end in a wharf on the hanks of the canal, and * 
at the npper end in a very extensive eoke-work belong- 
ing to inc Company. This is another interesting feature 
in the district ; for wheiever there is coal fitted for 
making eoke, a new- branch of trade may l>e esta- 
blished, deriving great importance from the extensive 
use of coke in locomotive engines. The emjiloy incut 
of coke in smelting iron is, as we shall explain further 
on, not now so general as it has been ; but the Cnm- 
imriy, after supplying their own wants, have established 
a large sqjlc of t‘okc» irnm this spot. The appearance of 
the coke-work Js altogether singular. On ascending 
the inclined plane, a langc of about a hundred 
coke-ovens is seen, lying so>xieuhat in h'wso-slioe 



form. Each oven a brick structure eight or ten feet respect to the railwa)', insomuch lh.it the tniurrals 
high, having a flat roof with aii opening at uhirh to! (Miniot be thrown into the furnace in the same way. 
introduce the coal, and another opening in front at ; Hie railway bringing the minerals from Golden Valley 
which to remove the eoke. All being arranged eon- ■ and from the cullierics is about at inid-hcight oi the 
liguons, there is a railw-ay running along the roofs of furnaee; and from this level the eiial, oio. and lime- 
all of them, at a distanec of two or three feel from the stone are lifted to the level of tho chai ging-hole ; in 
charging-holes. There is a colliery close to the ovens ; two of the instaiu'cs they are raisi'cl on a platform 
BO that the eoal is no sooner drawn up to the mouth of elevated by a kind of jusion moving in a cylimlcr; 
the pit, than it is wheeled viong the railjray, and while in the other ease they are propelled up a very 
emptied into any one of the ovens. In these ovens steep inclined i ail way to the mouth of the furnace, 
the coal is kindled without atress of air, and is de- Contiguous to these furiiaees is an enormous pile of 
prived of its bituminous and more inftamiiiable ingre- ironstone, containing probably twenty thousand tons, 
clients by the usual process of coking. Wlicn the coke either already roasted or undergoing the •process of 
is removed from the ovens, and ready to bo taken roastiii[!^, proparatqfy to that of smelting, 
away from the works, it is placed in carriages on the The interior part of the woiks is occupied chiefly hy 

railway, and. hy an ingenious arrangement of rojw'S, is huUdings incidental to tlw making of wrought-iion ; 
allowed to descend the inclined plane to the canal by the nature of which we shall notice presently. 

Its oWn weight, drawing up at the same lime a train After this general glance at what we may term the 
of empty carriages to be refilled. topography of the various establishments forining the 

Those are some of the matters which come under Works, we sliali bo in a condition to tmee briefly the 
observation on the way from Butterlw to C’odnor order of processes carried on therein, so far as to show 
Park ; and J>n arriving at w; latter, we find that it **the broad features of the iron maunfaclure. The 
presentfl^R Targe and busily occupied area, full of niceties and technical difficulties of the subject will 
smoke and bustle. Iron is made at Oodnor Park, as of course not be touched on here, 
well as at Butterley, then* being three blast-fur hares In the first place, then, it will be nccojisary to show 
at cadh place ; but the iron is in most cases applied tn from what iron is made, and how it is found. Is it 
a different use. At Butterley tlw greater pari of the found pure or eaithy, heavy or light, moist or diy ? Is 
castings are made, as well as all the engineering ; it fouqj in small pieces or in large layers, deep in the 
while at Codnor Park wrought-iron is the chief ground or near the surface ? Such nuestioDs aw very 
woduct. Tht* hiwaces at Codnor Psrk are placed likely to wcur, and deserve a clear answer. Hie mclal 
on a diliV^-rnt leyvl from those at Butterley, with is flmiid co«ibiiied«with various earthy substanees in 
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a stony dark-coloTireci ore called ironsioMi ivJiich ore 
diit'flra in different distriii*, Boiue containioi; H Iniger 
per centage than others of pure icon, aome eoutuqing 
clay but no lime, auiiic lime but no clay, some bold- 
ing a Briiall quantity of coal, while others have iioive ; 
but nearly all cuntatning water, ailev or flint, sulphur* 
and Carbonic hcuI. The ore occurs in beds of vaty* 
ing thickness; some of those at«Bulter]ey are from 
four to five feet thiak^ and as the beds are generally 
inclined to the horizon, there are parte where they 
* basset’ or ‘ crop * out at the surface, while at Other 
parts the bed may be many hundred feet below the 
Surface. Tlicre arc generally a great many bods or, 
seams one beneath another, separated by beds of other 
mineral ; and in all such cases every bed has a local 
name applied to it. 'i'lms. in the BuUeiley Park 
Colliery, the several seams of ironstone receive the 
Bomewliat odd names of the * iau*yard.' the ‘ cement.’ 
the ^ black.’ the ‘^hlue.' the ’old man.' the ’whetstone/ 
the * Wallis/ the ’nodule,’ the ’stripe/ the ‘kittle/ 
and the * green meadow/ 

We will suppose tliat any of these kipds of irnnatonc 
have been mined by gunpowder, brought up to the 
top of the pits, wheeled along the railway, and depo- 
sited near the bhst-fuinaccsat cither of the two wuiJka. 
The next question is — how to extract the metal from 
the ore. TJie other ingredients being almost utleily 
valueless, the object of the smelter's attention is to gi^t 
as much iron as puBsible from the ore ; and his plan Is, 
first to drive off those impurities which will escape in 
the gaseous form. gM iliento act on the more lefrac- 
tory ingredients. 

The proj^ess of rimHHf the ote ie for the purpose of 
i &ecilng the first at theso i#o dhknses, Ms well as for 
bringing it into a state more retdily Muibil cm in the 
furnace. 1^ \n thus that ihe huffd heaps wliich we 
have befotu alltuled to, accumulate near the funutces ; 
all the stony masses being slowly burned or roasted iii^ 
the open air before iR'iug tliros'ii into the furnace. In 
some disirieis the roasting is eftectod m furnacca, the 
new ore being supplied at the top as fast as the roasted 
ore is extraeied at the boiloui. Out we believe ibat 
at most of the larger Svorks the roavting is effected in 
the open air ; Iherb is a layer of coal laid in a large; 
level piece of ground, then a layer of ironstone in 
piercs of moderate size ; tfieii another layer of coal, 
and so on to the height of sevnal feet, an exieru^ 
thatching or c^mt of sumil coal being laid over all. ^ 
file is kindled at qne end, and works its way slowly 
tocveiy piu’t of tiuf mass, rousting tbe ore as it pi u- 
ceeds. « 

The • raw- mine' or ‘green- mine’ (for the workmen 
apply the term ‘mine* to what we have called ore or 
ironstoncO* being thus comerted into * burnt mine/ it 
is ready for ihe blasl-iuvnuce. to have the earthen in- 
gredients rciiiovt'd from it. This is done by a process 
whicli illustrates what by clieuiists is ealled * affinity/ 
Lime and clay have a gi^eater affinit*for each other, or 
a greater tendency to combine together, than eitbeicof 
them with iron ; and the smelter takes advantage of 
this eiicnuistance to separate the metal from its ac^ 
Gumpunying impurities. If the ore be an argillaceous 
or clayey ironstone (which is generally the caao^, he 
adds lintestone to it ; if it be a oalcareeiis or lime iron- 
stone (which in some places oocursjii he adds clay. 
Thus, the ironstone of the Forest of IMn in Glouoes- 
tershire contains lifnei and requires rday ss a flux or 
separator ; while the iitineione of Derbyshire contains 
oJsy.and requires lime as a flux. The Biitlerley Com- j 
psny have very extensive lime^quarries westward of 
their iron -works, where the limestone is quarrjpdin 
layge blocks, and either burnsd into lime for me, or 
conveyed by tlieCromford canal to the wharf at Golden ; 
Valley, whoHOP it is oouv^y^'d by railway either to I 
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Codnor Park or to Butterley. to be broken into smaHur 
pic(*eH before being introdue^ into the furnaces. 

But something more is necessary Uian ore and lime; 
there mim bo fuel to generate a heat siifficiefri to effect 
the eeparmion. This foel is either coal or coke, attd 
used to be charcoal. • The ebjuagea otio to the 
oUierof these' thn^e kinds of iifoJ ha^e ittaiked im- 
nortant epochs in the history of the iroil tnattnfaclure. 
Before the coal-^aiines wore ttmeh uskfi^kyid whop our 
forestsssupplieff matel-idli fm llie fuel used not only for 
donicslic pur|ioses but in manufactures, iron was 
•melted with charooalf as it it indeed at the present 
day in many forem eountries. Iron smelled with 
charcoal is, from tm purity of the fuel, of voy fine 
fjuahiy; but our nathmal manufacture would have 
been almost utterly extinguished long ago, from tlie 
exhaustion of the supply of wood, bad not the use of 
coal been intrudueSd. The employment of coal, how- 
ever, was’^not available in Its native or raW state, since 
the sulphur and other foreign ingreoienis contained in 
cQjtl would greatly injure the quality of iron. It 
became necessary therefore to convert the coal into 
coke ; and hence arose the eonslruction of vast coking 
heaps or * Iseanhs’ at iron-works. At some works the 
coke Id made in ovens, tvn described in a I'orinei ]jani- 
grapli: while in South Wales and Slalloidshirc it lias 
been the custom to place the coal in the open air, in 
heaps containing ihlnv or futty tons each, and allow n 
to burn in a smothered or confilivd manner, covering 
the heap externally with ashes and earth to keep in 
the beak— a nrorces wbi(h adds much to the rivnl 
glarn of thu district at night. 

But the fiQfrbiafit bids fair to lessen and perhaps to 
snuersedC this wasteful tnodo of making coke, by 
affording tbe meant! of smelting with coal in ua nn- 
coked state. This ditist impoiiant in venrioti wc can- 
not well understand till after noticing the gciicial 
operations ol a blast-fuinace, tffwhich we will iil onc^' 
therefore proceed* 

A blaat-furiiace at Ine USUMl CdhSlniction iTiierintci- 
tially a square rCcefim^^ ai fho bottom, callcfl the 
health ^ iitAisiiiiog aliout a yard in each diiectmri. 
Above this is a cavity ot varying sliajjc, extending to 
(he top, and ki whicn the ininrraU aio placed; the 
hearth being tbe receptacle for the rneitcii iion as it 
flow* from the die. The proportion of the ingiedienta 
intfodnoed varies according to ciroiinr^ances ; among 
otbeiSi liy iho introduetton of the lim-ldast. For 
one of tbe kinds of iron now making at Buttcilcy (and 
which maybe taken as an illustrative example), tw'o 
tons iliirtccn bundredweigbt ol roasted ore, two tons 
live hundredweight of emu And Cue ton of hmostoue, 
are put iii\o the furuat^o ior the pruductUm of one ton 
of iron. The materials, as we before observed, .'irc 
brought to the furnaces by railway from the pits. 
They are transferrod to a most ingeniously const runted 
carnage, where there is an iron vessel susttended at 
one end of a long balance or steelyard, which can be 
so weighted as to balauoc with any given quantity of 
mineral in the vessel. Tbe vessel is a cylinder with A 
loose conical bottom, apex upwards, and this bcUoirt 
is capable of being lowered so far as to let the coutents 
of the vessel escape. A given Weight of coal is put 
into the vess^ anu a man wheels along the carriage t6 
the mouth of the furnaeff, which is abgut six feet 
squaio, and which exhibits avast and fiercely heated 
body of flame from tbe mass of burning materials be- 
neath. , Tho carriage is wheeled* on until tbe vessel 
passes into the furnaoe itself, and tbe man tul'iis a 
liMidle whereby the conical bottom is lowered, and the 
ooalt preUipiUled in a circular stream into tlm fur* 
nacet after which tbe carnage is withdrawn, and a 
charge of ore and Umeslone idmikrlf introdueed, 
This mode of charging is a great improvement' on thd 
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conimon Mtetbod. wli«re ili« niaterixls are thrown in 
from a hand-barrow in such a way as to fall tmequaiiy 
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ill the furnftor, ffilliii;*: to ouo siiJn ruthoi than to an- 
olhiT. 

'I’ho rhargi'S or lillini;® kcf‘p on uniitfoiruptciUy 
ihroe m* ftuir Ihiu'< iu an hour for <lay an<l tipvr'i 
hufrerinj? furtlipr stiiftpastp until ihp finnarp n to Ip 
lilnwn-onti* rilhor h»r lopaira or throiip,h<ilf|irc«Kem of 
liiulo. A9 Vho inasa nothin ninks as (asl aiA it molta, so 
H the supply kept up by aihlitiofi at ilo tup, 9n timt a 
luriiai'e of such a sizii as lho9»* at Hatifrloy usually 
coulains about a liunclipd and twenty tons of burning 
materials at all times. 

Wo next conic to notioe the i»y uhidi the re- 
ffuisite intensity of heat is iiiitiritained. So enormous 
is the mass ofbnrninjs^ nuiUoials, anil so great the heat 
required for''the seiiaiathm of the iiort fioin the ore, 
that any of the ordinary modes of sup])l)irig air or 
draught Mwd<l bo inefficient : there niusf he a eonslaiit 
and poweiTul current irresistibly loieed on by a 
powerful c'ligine ; and this current is eiilled the bl^st. 
There arc three apertures in the lower ])ait of eacJi 
i'urnat'e, on tliiee sides of the beavlli or rceoptHcle, and 
111 these a])erlures are inserted tubes called twyem or 
twfiers, analogous to the nose of a bellows. 'I’liose twy- 
t^res are connected with a large reservoir or leguhdor 
filled vith eoniprcssed air, thu bompressrd aiivio sluied 
being forced into the regulator by a ]'ioii’erful steain- 
acting on the principle of a t'orcinppiiinp. If 
tbeiil were forced by the engine at once into tJic fui- 
tiace, It would produce an iuaTniitling, irregular blast, 
almost piowerleas at one instant, and excessively strong 
iu the next ; au alternation which would greatly uyure 
the operation of the furnace. A regulator is therefore 
provided (analogoua to the fly-wheel of a machine), 
liy which an equable supply of air is forced into the 
furnace. The blaal-rcgiuator at Butterlcy is an enor- 
mous cylinder of iron, thirty feet in height by nine in 
diameter, and thcreforo capable 6 f containing nearly 
two thoi^nd cubical feet of air. The saceess of the 
smelting process greatly dopenda on \he manner in 
which this blast reaches Uie mass of burning materials, 
and there are various minor adjustments wlicreby this 
ran be regulated, tn the furnaces at ButterJey the 
hinder 'end of each twyerc has a hole covered with a 
piece of taln^ through which the ire can be seen ; and 
t'rom tlie whiteness of the heat the smelter judges how 
the process is going on. ’ ^ 

Now, it is the saibstitutiofl of hot air for c*>(d atr in 


thoalme operations that constitutes ibe hut-hlakvl sys-^ 
tem- T^ie colcb-blast has a u'^dency to chill the mass 
of melted inateriHlR on which it is prtdecled, and it was 
loogsuspectc;d that great waste of fuel lesulted thereby. 
It reinsJtied for Mr. Neilsoii. ]iowevcr« of the Clyde 
Iron-Works, to introduce an eificieut remedy. About 
fourteen years ago he took out a )mtent for warming 
the air bmore it was anii uduced into the furnace, cofi^ 
reiving that Uie quantity ot' fuel so expended would be 
amply compensated by the cfiirieuey of tliat emphiyed 
in tbe furnace itself. 'J'he inyeritiori made its way 
through many difficulties, and it gradually cauiO into 
use throughout the iron-works of SroLland, and in 
many of those in England and Wales, under lirenre 
from the holders of tbe }iateni. The imteiii expired in 
the uutuinii of last year ; and the use of this method ia 
gradually extending, not*' only in this country, but on 
dhe Continent. At first the air was heated to about 
liOtf*, hut as tiioi r rermod no reason why it should not 
produce better cfleiMs if hc^ated yet Jiigher, the tein- 
]»r’j'atnre been giaduidl\ inrr(*»ied to or equal 
to Ihe teniperatqre of melting lead. The piinriplo is 
simply as lollows :—Near the furnace is a siove-room, 
so j^rranged as to heat a ser ics of iron pipes to any re* 
qiiired degiee of temporal lire. The pipes may be of 
any alia(»e thought most dcBnable .at BuUerley they 
liave a 1 octangular .section, inrabiuingabuuliiine indies 
bv four) ; and the air passes through thorn on its way to 
the furnace, drii\ing he<tt rusualty about UUO^ Fahr.) 
Hsit piiS8r>R. One of the good effeclsof this syslcni is, 
that It is found coal may lie used in snidting, instead 
of cube, wlicicbva great saving is effected ; and there- 
fore in Mich woiks as thosMt Hutteiiey, where coke 
used to be cnqiioyod, coal is now used iu the raw state^ 
;ust as bi ought iron! the mine. 

The hquid iron resulting iiom the acting of the fur- 
Hfice 15 allw cii tn amynulate for twelve htmraral w hich 
gme iuis iappriK or allowed to flow out. There is a 
small hole at the hotium of the furnaep. which is fllipd 
tvith day afler each lapping, and is broken open when 
the next tapping is ncce^S/ivy. In addition to this there 
iH an opening soniewliat higher, at which tbe siairitLS or 
floaiing iin]niiilies, How off Iroifi llio suiface ol the 
metal . the colour, consislencc, andgcnor.il apjieaiaucc 
of this i/o" cienole to ilu* Mnchcr iJip mode ni \\%ich 
the process ia going on. 'I he slag flows into cast-iron 
>s, and isIlieiiccKMiiovcd to be used for roads, 1 ough 
and oihci coaise ]mrpo.-eB. The iron is generally 
cast into rough oblong ])ie(cs calleij in the foj- 

lo\vin<r manner In tiont.ol Ihu luinacc is aflat 
eailheii sjiace cnveied with sand, and in the uie 
made depressions or c‘hftnnelB by a pattern, the lnuiii- 
leipail of the ]iig. Down the iniddlo ol tin-’ space la 
one long cbauiud. called tbe ivon*, from which brunch 
off a hundred nr more lateial channels or piga^ whicli, 
in the odd iHiigusae of tlir worj&meti, suck the mntal 
from the sow.’* All being ready, the day stopper to the 
hole in the furuaiA ia Inokcn away, add the white-hot 
liquid liietA) poitrt forth in,a stioatb, and is conducicHl 
hy a trough to the sow, from whence it branches late- 
rally into the pif^knouldB. One by one these moulds 
hcconic filled wim the g]isteniu|t liquid^ until at Icngih 
tbe whole present a most vivid and reiaarkablo ap- 
p^mraiice. The hmsaos, or ni^^Soon solidify, and are 
Vinoved from the mould* fntm In a hot btaie ; and the 
iiole, or tap, is securely Citfied tiyi prepaiatory lonncfhcr 
bimilar train of prnceftSes. 

Soiiicriim^ the metal, instead of flowing into pig- 
moulds, flow's into a larger mould fur forming some 
Tionderous pic*ce of oafit-iron; but more licqupntly it 
1 $, fordLho latter purpose, received in ladles or large 
vessels, and from thence poured into moulds. We 
may ilfusti-ate this by noticing what came under ovr 
own view. A pan «vf the supply of melted nmla! wrsre- 
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ceived in pig^monldB; nlille the remainder flowed 
irttoavery large it on \^se] snnk in a itoltf in the 
Blind. When filled, this vessel was raisc-d hy a power- 
ful crane, strung round to another part of the foundry, 
where moulds lor pipes had been prepared, tilled up, 
and the melted inetril allowed to flow into the pij>e- 
luoiilds. In M>me eases a vessel of white-hot liquid 
iron, weighing from one to flviftnns, is iraiisfeired 
from one crane to another, and thus rouveyed to the 
end of the iouiidry, at a ctmsiderahlc diblance from 
the furnace. In other eases, where inoie couvciiicnt, 
the pigs of iron aro le-inelted in smaller furnaces, 
railed cupola- fur rmees, and iheiier' poured into moulds. 

llm mode of casting metal pipes, just alluded to, 
will illustrate many different vniielies of iion-foimd- 
iug. There is iortned, in the fust pUc^, a core or 
(‘entral pattern of cast-iron, with alteriiaie grooves and 
ridges extending from end to end. Round this isi 
wrapped it covering of hay or straw ro])e, and this 
rope is plastered with a layer of wot loam or clay, 
worked until the exterior surface becomes cyrindrical, 
and corresponding in diamoler with jiie internal di- 
mensions of the pipe to he made. J'roni this mode of 
fornialton it follows that there arc hollow cliannela^t* 
gutters beneath the straw-rope, and these serve for tlie 
exit of heated air in the subsequent processes. The 
core, w hen formed, is sprinkleif with powdered char- 
coal, and placed in a heated oven to harden. Mean- 
while, (he mould for giving the external lonn of the 
pipe is being prepared. A model, or pattern, is made, 
cui responding exactly with the exterior at the pipe to 
be made; and with this pattern a mould, or ca>Uy, 
formed in a smooth bed of sand, in two halves. 'I'hcu), 
w'hen the erne i"* placed and supported concentrically 
in this mould, there is a cylinducal space between the 
two, equal the thickness of th<* intended pipe. 
Holes tow the admission of the mcl:ed iiictal, and 
others for the exit of the healed air, ai<* pnnidtyl, and. 
the metal is poiiretl in from the ladles 4)r ve'.scls be- 
fore all tided to. It will be jilain, on a little coiihuleia- 
tion, that the exterior of the core mnsi giv<' the in- 
terior form to the )>qv.v w hh>c the interioi of Llio mould 
must give the I'Xlcrioi^ form to the jopc. 
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In easting pipes of larger diameter, the core and 
itiouM are built up vertically in a pit as deep as the 
pipes arc long ; and matters are So Arranged that the 
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liquid metal is ]ioured in at one end. In casting 
large rylind''r8 for steam-engines and other purposes, 
the formation of the moulcl and core is a matter ot 
much importance ; each being formed of biick-woik 
built up cylindrically, aud of such diiipi^iisionB that tbe 
larger triay inclose the former, leaving ,a space be- 
tween them equal to tbq, intended thickness of the 
metal cylinder. The outer surface of the inner Cylinder, 
or core, and the inner surface of the outer cylinder, 
or nioflld, are wrought very smooth and leguUr ; and 
both cylinder^ being acijuslcd in a pit, melted metal is 
pmirrd into the vacuity between incin. Thus is the 
oylmdcr formed. The ptoreas boring, to which such 
cylimlers, as well aseaiinon and other ariiclcsrequiiing 
a Kinooth interior, aie afterwaids subjected, is not, as 
the name soetns to imply* the boring or luuking a 
hole, but a planing, scraping, or ciitthig away of the 
inner surface, till it becomes regular and smooth from 
end to end. r 

In all large speeimens of casting, such as bed- plates 
for marine engines, arches for bridges, beams for lool^ 
plates for large cisU'rna and tanks, turn-tables for 
railways, fianiewoik for engines and machines of va- 
rious kmiH ami such like, the mould is made in sand 
oii*lho flom of the casting-house, from nioulos or ]mt- 
lerns ]>H‘viously construclod in acroi dance with the 
woiking drawings, and the liquid metal is poured into 
these iLumhls at once fiom the blast- Kirnace, or fruiii 
the ponderous vessclK, or from a cupola-furnace, ac- 
cording to the circumstancea of the case. 

Thus ft* r the operations belong to what h teiinrd 
non or caNtiug, ami they constitute n seiics 

lull ol interest, bath to llio intelligent inqniiei as uell 
as to the mcie spectator. Hut the juodm ti'jn of 
wrougbi-inm, involvivi’ the operations ol Ihe/o/;;^'' and 
(he UiiH, roiislitules a dislinct series, at u hu h we must 
next take a i.ipid gl.iiicn. 

All WTOuglit-iion is made from * pig-S’ and is tlierc- 
fnre equally dependent with casr-iroii on tlu‘ operations 
of the blast -tu mace. The pig-iron is of vaiioiis qua- 
lities, according to tbc purposes to wdiieb it to b(‘ 
ap])]ied ; am) we will Ruppotc it to be fucIi as is fitted 
to make rail way ‘bars, or bher't-iion, or any oIIm^i Kind 
of w'ronght-ird!i. The masses undeigo llx! jirocc'ss of 
as preparatory to till! other o|ioiations of the 
iorgp. The eaibon and tbe oxygen contained in the 
pigs of iron apjiear to be neccssaiy to tbe process of 
foniidiiig, but to iriterrore with the production of mal- 
leable iron ; and tbc process of refining, as well as the 
next one, ot puddlfvg, seems intended to drive off tbc 
greater iiari of these ingredients. Tlie furnace eiu- 
ployed fer refining the iron is generally a low struc- 
ture, having a hearth, or bottom, of fire-biicks, and 
the bides of cast-iron, made hollow to allow a sticaiii 
of water to ]ia9S constantly through, as a means (d 
preventing them fiom being huint away by the 
intense heat within. Ilteie are doors at the si^U-s 
for the introduction of the metal and fuel, and a 
hiick chimney over. The pigs of iron are placed 
on the liearth of a low cast-iron furnace, and coveied 
with coke and slag; they arc then expOBod to an 
intense heat, excited by nlast-pipcHi, until the nietal 
becomes thoroughly melted. An aperture in the low er 
part of the hearth is then opened, and the wliite liquid 
metal flows into a flat mould of cast-irrfti, where it 
is almost instahtly chilled by means of cold water. 
These long slabs of refined iron are next broken in 
pieces, and put into the piidld/ing’^/wfiiore, tvherc the 
brittle texture is exchanged for one much more mal- 
leable and ductile. The puddling-furnace is one in 
which the flame and»heai are reverberated from an 
arched roof, and made to strike down on the metal. 
The broken fragments of refined iron afe placed upon 
a hearth or floor, and a firelwindlcd by the side in such 
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a xiiualioa that llie flame pansen over an intervening thickened, and venaiatcH into pMty iunins. 'I'heM* 
"bridge, and is then reflected down upon the uietaL lumps i^rcaotumeci over am’ combined by llicpuddler. 
This mode of applying beat has the eii'ect of driving by means of liis rod», or bais, that he forms the whole 
off the reiiiainiDg carbon and slag. As soon as the iron contents of the furnace iiilu fire oi six masses, i slled 
begins to melt, the * puddicr* watches the progress of hglU or bloornSt avei aging probably sixty or seventy 
the operation through a hole ip the front of the fur- |H>unds weight cdch. 

iiace, and by means of a long bar stirs pieces of Tlien ensues a seiics of operations Ixi which the flery 
iron, till all are equally acted on by the heat, when once ball of iron passes f rjom one woikmaii to another u ith 
the whole is melted, the puddler keeps the mass ruu- great rapidity, and gives a vivuV and very bustling 
Btantly stirred, changing his bars every few nsiimtes appearance to the forge lioufeO. One of tltc blooms, 
to prevent them from melting. This o^ieratiori, which or masses, is taken out of the irnddltug-furnare by 
exposes the worUtnati to a great bear, is (‘oruiuucd means of a kind of longs, and i» quu Kly paued to the 
until the iron, by giving off an elastic fluid, Leennirs This jKinderous machine, which 



at the (Jndnor Park Woika weighs live Lon.^, and 
loquiies a bieain-cngine of twenty hnise-ptiwer to 
woik It, IS simply a haninuT woiked up and down 
several limes in a minute. The bluoiii is placed under 
tins hainnior, and is speedily wrought into shape. 
The woikinan turning it roiuid so that it.. shall retrive 
blows on all its sides, until at length it is hammered 
into a square or rather oblong pic«;e. Then, before 
this piec e has time to eool, it is passcnl to the ptit/rf/er- 
rnliA't which eonsist of a paii of very large, Iwitl, and 
heavy rollers working against eael) other, aiul luiMiig 
grooves on their surfaces. A man takes u]i the mass 
of iron, and places otic end between the rolleis: it is 
instantly seized by them whilt revolving, and passed 
between iheiii. receiving at the same Uinean eiong.ited 
^brm from the groove tbroiigh whii h it passes. 
Another man behind seizes it with tongs as soon as it 
is piotruded, and transfers it back to the fiist man. 
w ho passes it through a smaller groove, and so on 
until the iron presents the form of a rough flaltish hai, 
two or three yards in length. 

The iron is not yet in a finished or saleable stale : 
it still retains some of its funner brittleness, and 
lias another heating process to undergo. The rough 
bars are cut into pieces, piled together in groups 
of five or six each, and placed in the baUhtg-furnate \ 


leabiiity wiuih u liiu not belore possess; and in ihe 
ease ol'iron of very supciiur quality, tlic same prucesa 
is coiiduelcd a second time. In every pair of loils 


fa name wh^h will probably appear to be a very | 
inaptiropfutte one), shaped a good deal like the i 
puauling-furoace. Here the bars are heated to a | 


woldins.lic«t, and when takun out thry are pu«cd 
tlirough roliera acting in tlie aame way aa the puddle- 
roll^ Uut ha.ving groovea oC a flat, aquare, triangular, or 
circular form, according to the shape to he given to the 
bara ; or it may bo that the grooves are awcii as will pi «- 
ducc railway bare. By tfaia mode of avl^ing five or six 
hara together, the, iron acquires a toughneas and n«al- 











[auiUu- litr-boii.j 

the gtoQvcs diminish in size from end to end, so that, 
as in the proccs.s (»f wire-drawing, the rod of m>n 
ficcmncs smaller and sinalb.T at every buccessivc draw- 
ing between the rolls. The two men» each Wilh his 
tongs, manage the grailnally elongaiing ttTml still 
lieatcd piece of iron, passing it to and froq the one 
inserting it bclwcca the tolls, aud thu Other aeixiiiig it 
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u it protrudM »ud pasaing it back to lt» fellow work- niudi intercourse witk oltaeis, and this irolaiion Kites 
1^. ZhoetB of iron aiu made precisely in Jhe same to tlieta many ehanctarutic fealurce. Tlrcy lian; 

the mils being of such a sixe, and having a flat seldom abown a tendoncy (o join in ilie outbreaks 
'.iNdvaee,' ancli as will load to the production of a which have from time to time, disturbed the uianu- 
WMcd thill slisel, insfead of a bar or ruA . faotwrinK districts. Olid there seems to exist between 

-^e bars and dieeia of iron (bus pi'o*^*^*^*!^^** employora and tbp employed a kind of mutual 

part! to undergo before they leave the Wnrka To eonAdonitt productivo of pany good conseouences. 
rodbeo the ban to proper kngthsiand the sheets to Nearly atiuelMiuim inhabited numwoikmni belong 
pyopor lengtha and widths, thoy are sutyeoted. to the to the Company, excepting, perhaps, those at Riiiley. 
adtionof powerful aboari»whKm rut the iiouwUha At dn apotfoimerly epokoq of, oallhd Golden Valley, 
laclUty well calnulated to aatonish thoae who witneaa (bete ia a village ontimy oeeupiod by the workmen ; 
UiO -proreM hw tiut flvst time. The lower blado of and nearer to CMiior Park there ip another, premniing 
each iwtr of sLeara is fixod, w-hilc the uppei- blade is many intereating features. It is railed, appropriately 
moved'Slowly vp.and down by the power of a steam- enougb. Trottvillt and prr'sents, with all due loyalty, 
engine 5 and the bar or abept to be cut is held by hapd its “ King William Btreet,” “ Vitoria liow,” " Albeit 
on Uie lower bladp, so tM the upper onp msyaot npm Row." Rc, The houses am neatly built of biirk : and 
it. In the cfwe of r^way bars, which must fit veiy are of such a ebarartey thnk a four-tnomed hom^r. w ith 
accurately epd to eud, mm which mbst he very ex»(i| a nrat liule garden aiiiier hefure or behind, is let at 
ill length, this mode of cutting wmiM not ho prec^ about 4f. a year. 

enough. Thb h«rs luns in this csso ulaced on a brnsb, In the mode of paying the worktben, preuautiims au- 
to which » gauge Is gUkclied, and toe iron is cut uy tlkkofi abiist'Bis Which are too lipt to occiir u Ium<' 

lueafM of eiltttiar iwtwe about % yard in ' the tinployerB do not keep a watchful eye* TMd i 

The bu»miBiB|i 0f UiiB here aeaBcSs He the operations in an irpn-work arc conductid It\ 

has made bale end sheets pf irdn ; a«d thesa now pass « ptece-wvrh,” that is, the men aic paid aceord.ii- m 
into tihe Imdiii tn oibeia^ wtm fashuin from them the the quantity of their produce. Wlusra four or hhih* 
counttepi ' of isvee|Fijl^y 4 iief from a nail to a ^ttan arc employed on the hame mass of iron, one mam i 

generally master over tbp pest, and receives payment fur 
the whole, giving toeacHinuu the amount of hisrai'um;;«. 
In such a case it is imqitired by the Company tliai 
the wages shall not be peid in a puhiir-house, and th.it 
the payment shall be in money ; the reason for tlu* 
former rule is obvious, and the latter is to avoid tin' 
evils and injustice of the ♦» trurk-system*” As nn 
incentive to frugality, a Savings' Itank baa been 
established at the w oiks, where tbd Company allow 
fPur per cent, on 'kll deposits from the ivuikno'u. 
Tlicre is also a sirk-fund eaiablishcd, llmiugh wliu h, 
by a sniall monthly stihbi.iiplion, the %\uikn)en ensnie 
medical attendance, medicines, and a inouibly allowance 
ill money, when ill. 

The little folks, too, are not neglected. It is a 
standing" rule of the Company that no apprentio<; 
shall be received until he can read, write, and pt^rfonn 
the earlier iv’ocfws of arithmelic ; and as Ujia rule 
would prcN»a heavily on those uho have not tlu* means 
of acquiring educaiion, the proprietors have built a 
lafge, commodious, and even elegant school, at lion- 
ville, for the eduuation of the workmen's cbildien ; 
and it we believe, in conleinpistion to build a ebun h 
ICntupgiioiipr-Ci tr..j there likewise — ^the st^hool being at present licensed 

stoam-enghie. U wi{) thus be «fecn thiil lie Works for the Church of Kngland service on Sundavs, 
which w'e have d^Hbad eahihU all the snccfssivc 'fhe Bc]^iooi-house has* lao school-rooms ; one for 
Stages of these primpsses. The qiiarries whence the boys, and the other for ftiils. I'here aio about a 
limestone is mines wHieh yield the iron- hundred of each sex attend tho sidiool, under the 

atone and fpn igM, tqe cana| apd railways which superintendence of a master and mistress, engaged 
transfer tlM hsinhWiI fi'om owe place to apolher, expressly for the purpose. Tlie usual and most 
the ovj^fWWM tp|i ipto! is ctsdned* the ridges where useful branches of educaliow arc taught, and, in 
the ifwmMp h the fummWS whom the ore is addition, vocal music » tuugbt on the i^stetn of JVfr. 

snieHed, tpp imjra Tpto* * pigfi,’ tlW fpuitdlhg onto HulUli. In every large group of children theie must 
large pieMf fcr «fm|piwiHnfi^ pw peddling, of course be a considerable number who catinpt make 

shinglmg, aa4 inslli)l|r» wbemy piMciroQ M <ihangc<l the least approach to oorrect singing; but theie are in 
into fwn lhsf|tW W m iteM fiaterials tlus school many who go tlimugh ooncerted pieces wiih 

into steam*<m4M. ghd qj^r Aailhgil mrtWpes— all an accuracy which would do credit to*‘ children of larger 
iiro to be iqM h« uie vaitvnus works dP ^ Bntterley growth;" some of them, too,, being ablo to sing oif a 
Company, aqa form a series both instructive anil piece of moderately difficult music at sight. To hear 
interesting. a song adapted to (he tuna of Auber's Prayer *' 

A few words may here be added concerning what in Masanidlo, and such a glee as Webbe's **Wh«M» 
we may term tfae eeefof or moref machinery of Hie wfaida breathe sett,” sung, in three or four parts, by a 
plane. Where tlgi operations are extended over so Utile group of incipient mhiert or stDeltera-'Some m 
wide an area, and pamke of so varied a chu acter, the blue pinaforesi and some iu whitey^browutaud acc4)ni- 
utiinber of persona employed must be very grsbit. We panied by their aiateni (for both OGkoola join ocf^asmu’ 
believe that in busy times it anwunts iu nearly two aUyiAtbesiiigini^j!cssisM}-^isaa«ovelAsit2spl^^^^ 
tbouvaud. As tbeve are no large towns near, these as oreditable to tnose who teach as it ia woloome ar.d 
workpeople form a sort of coMmnnttT* having not beuefieial to thooa wbd ave taught • 
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CURIOSniKS OK JUOTISII NATHHAL 
m«Toia-. 

TjtJTrEKVL]Kl!i.--jVo IJl. 

In 0111* last paper on tlio iluitt'jifiios of our island 
made smne ob«<?rvationss on rtiPit liauaU-llatc inoulli, 
the strucLure of whieh we endeavoured to cxj[)laiii as 
Mumiirtly m possible, comparing it with the ‘riiandihu- 
bite atruelureof the mouth as exhibited by colooptoroub 
inseois. In both instances we allowed how the varia- 
tions in the- form and arrana*emont the parts eom- 
positipr the inoutb, wlirther those parts be modified into 
hard ^«ws or a slender tiibular proboscis, were admi- 
rably in aiiiison witli tho natun* of the food on irhieli 
the animal was destined to sulmisU Hut it may he 
asked-^Js the mouth only an organ for receiving and 
conveying food to dho digesthli apparatus? llo not 
insects also breathe through the moulli ? and if not, how 
is respiratioti performed? Insecti do not breathe 
tlu'ough^.tlm^ionth, whether muidibulate or Imustel- 
Jdle ; reshiration is in fact rarri^on in A nanner very 
difrereiit from that which obtains' among the vertebrate 
classes. 'J'liey have no lungs, like quadrupeds, birds, 
and reptiles; nor gills, like hshes. TrismB brf*athc 
thrcTuglt a series nf i^tcs disposed In regular succesakm 
along the sides of the chest and body. Th« 3 se mtntite 
prifiecs arc termed sf^iracles or stigtuata. In hianj 
instances theso spirdcles. Which may often he seen with 
the naked eye, are VApable of being closed antt opened ; 
ill' wmo, hnwevc*r,' 41 iey are ahvaj's Oficn and circular : 

no.7()5. 


and in numcnnis jns< clh th«y aic defended by a pencil 
of hairs m order to prevent t lie intrusion, of dust or 
oUu*i partK'les. These spiracles generaHy lead to two 
main iMicrnnl branelu's ninnhig loQgitudinalty, and 
termed 'rvacboae, whence multiiudcN3rd‘ tuliesare jSfiven 
off, dividing and subdividing mi wf^niurtu )»enotfatiiig 
every pan, and iftinifyiiig through all the vibcera. 
I'hese tubes a]>]ieai gcneially to be Himple, but BOmi^ 
time.^ asMiiiie a beaded appearance, and sometimes 
iuiiiit>ers of lliein arc clilati'd at certain intervals into 
Ktc<*uli, or n^servoirs, partly perhaps for the preserva- 
lioii of air, and prarlly, asis'ilu* esuso with thcfacculi in 
birdf, tojiighten the spoeiiio gravity of the body. Tbe^ 
tubiMi. bonever, arc not conilncd to the body, they axe 
. continued into the wings, conslitiiting the nervurcs, 

I which arc in fact air-Liib<*s ; and in such insects as fedd 
up lh(‘ wdngH, beetles for instiinc’e, most naturalists, 
We lielieve. coriMder that it is by forcibly impelling tlk> 

I air irihi ilies*^ tubes that the- exjiansion of the wings for * 
' flight is eftccted. I’hus then, insticts, it may be sold, 
are ^H>riu('ated by air, and to this cireumstaiico their 
vjijtoui and energy are greatly owifig ; f«>r every part of 
tlieir organi7.aii0u and the nutritive* fluids are pmler 
orK<ralinnof oxygon ; and sw fast os the fluids (or fclood) 
become ddteritirated, so fast is it reiiovalett. 

If thwtnulritutlc of Uiesc air*vc^^la surprises its, no 
less deed their structure. As .f«ir as observation has 
hitlierto' gone, the traeJieaP at least arc found to cop* 
siRt not of a simplb inenilirnnonR tissue formhag a 
cylinder, but of two OMjntsiteiyfiuc nirMithrancs. between 
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a s))iral thread is inter nosed, so as to form hy 
its close y^yralions a cyltadcr liite the vvorni-^j>nn{; of 
wire nsecrin h**ll-hanj;inj^. The object of this ^\omlor- 
ful coritrlvarioo is to f’lve firinnessto the tulics without 
interfcriTiK with then flexibility, to pi event their col- 
lap'^e without their being rigid or coriaceous. 

The external signs of respiration arc not always to 
be perceived in insects : in bouiq, however, as the bee, 
the great dragon-fty, and tlie large green grasshopper, 
it i.s indicated by the allcFnale expansion and contract 
tion of the abdomen, which M. ('habrier has described 
in detail. In the grasshopper ?d.Vauquelin found the 
inspirations to be fifty-five times in a minute. Tt is 
inofct probable that insects have the power of directing 
currents of air to any given jnirU and it would apyiear 
that the noise of many insects, as of bees, flies, &c., 
is produced bv the forcible expiration of air. Messis. 
Kirby and Spence consider tliat the vocal spiracles oC 
the flynicrioptera and Diptera aie ihoso bidiiiid the 
wings." 

With the function of respiration the circulation of 
the hlood is inliniatoly connected. Jn most animals 
wc discover a mm c or less perfect system of blood- 
vessels, iiaiTioly, arteries and veins ; but in insects a 
rompleie vascular system cannot be detec'-ted : yc! w e 
would not assert that blood-vessels are altogether 
wanting; indeed, a dorsal vessel extending down the 
back is very apparent, cxhibiliug a series of' ))ulsations 
towards the head, and in transparent (‘atcrpillars this 
vessel and its pulsatory iiio\cmciits may he seen with 
the naked ej e. 

Wo may here observe, that the ^yle, or nutritive 
portion of the digested* food, appMrs to percolate 
through the walls of the alimentary canal, nlliiig up 
every apace iriU?rnally, and bathing ’the fine air-tubes, 
l>y the iiiflTieiicc of the air of uhicli it becom«?a a]t(*r<‘il 
ill chiiracler, and analogous to 'the blood of othei ani- 
mals. — Siieh, at least, is the general theory. 

Now to revert to the doisal vessel : — ^I'his vessel con- 
tains a fluid which, according to Lyonnot, apjicars 
colourless, but when collected in drops is found to be 
of a yellovv tint, or R’ss deep. A powerful inicro- 
Bcope shows It to ho filled with globules of inconceiv- 
able minuteness; when tins fluid is mixed witlj uaicr, 
the globules lose their transparency and roaguliile in 
small eliirnmy masses, which afici evaporation become 
hard and brittle, like gum, Tlic nature, then, of this 
fluid, and the regular pulsation of tliLs vessel, favour 
the idea of the lancr being a kind of heart. 

Syvammerdam, indeed, asserts that ho lias seen tuhes 
issuin^^ this dorsal v<*sscl, which lu* has succeedc^d 
in filling with a coloured fluid ; hut f 'uvicr and most 
writers have stated that it is not only closed at each 
end, but that there are no tubes leading to it or issiiiiig 
from it, as is proved hy the most elaborate rcscarchr*s. 
Lyonnet. who traced the nerves and ramifications of llie 
hioncliial tiibea of noxpressiblc minutoness, could not, 
afier the most painful igvestigations, deled cither 
veins or arteries connected with this vessel, but n*- 
garded it as open at the anterior end. 

Marcel de Serres slates that the vessel can be re- 
moved without causing the immediate death of the in- 
sect; and many physiologists have been inclined to 
regard it as a secretory organ, but of what kind it wal 
impossible to conjecture. This opinion wc think un- 
tenable. 

According to Meckel, it is furnished with longitu- 
dinal muscular fibres ; hut Strauss Durkheim found it, 
in the chaffer at least, to conrist of an outer membrane 
anti an inner lining of circular muscular fibres^ 

Strauss Durkheim’s description of Ibis dorsal vessel ■ 
la very curious, and seems lu some measure to rccon- 
«ile the conflicting views which have arisen from the 
otieervaiioas of other microscopic aflatoxnists. This 


vessel, he slates, is divideil in the chafi’er into eight 
compartments, by a aei ies of fir'iiiilmmi valves, so con- 
structed as to allow of the advance of the fluid upon tlio 
contraction 4if the vessel from Xho tail upward.s to tlif? 
head, but not of its retrograditig. At the antenor part 
of the vessel the fluHLi8.snes through a pcr&nat loiunto 
the general cavity of the body, and ineandtus in stroaiiis 
between the various tissues ; but ns at each coutratr- 
tion, or systole, the vessel exhausts itself, there nuial l)e 
somcfincans for keeping np a continual supply. Tt 
appears tliab chamber has a valvular orifice on 
each side, cnniiminicatuig with the cavity ol the hf^dv, 
and the vrdvea aro so ordered as to jicrniit the influx 
of blood, but not the efflux ; hence, as the ve^sH dilates 
alter oa«> cdntractioi], a quantity of blood is sucked 
in, which, as it ('aniiot return hy the same ojtenings, 
must go forwards, fiom the structure oi the internal 
b(‘milunar valves, and Unis is it ki*|>t in jierpetiial 
circulation — so that though, exclusive oi this long \ ea- 
sel or heart, then' is no viisc'iilar system, \el legular 
movements and I'linents of the fluid ballung the visi ei.u 
the muscles the aii-tnhcs and otlier oigans, are main- 
tained. Moth the I'onti.u tion and dil.ilalioiioi ihis kmd 
of bean b^giii from the posleiior chanihcr, .nid <.u up. 
w*ardK in rotation. The number ort oiiri.iciions var ii's; 
they have liecn isruniod at fiom tweniv to a Imndied 
per minute. Such is an outline of the ac^ouui given 
by Strauss Duikhoim ; we need scarcely say <li.it the 
extent and diiisions of this vessel dlflcr in v.iiious 
speeies. Mi^re icc'cnlly nS2ti, Professor (‘aius lias 
]mbhshinl his r>bservatiuns on tlic iMrcuIatum, .is inves- 
tigated by hiirna'li in certain vciy Iranspaicui iii'-ccts; 
and ill addition to llie iiK^andering streains. iih'ntlv 
not confined bv \es»seJ.s, he consideis that iIk'ic is als-o 
»i vascular circulation ; that besides th*' mam currcnl 
dischaigcil from tlic anlerioi oiifici* ot tIk? hi*.irt, 
“anotliei portion ot the blood is corueved hv tuo 
lateral trunks, which pass down each side of the hodv 
ill afierpcntirie conibe, and coiiV(*y u into the lower 
cxtreinily of the dorsal vessel, wdih wliu'li tlie\ are 
continuous.'* i)r. Hogci, in his ‘Hrirlgewater 'jVcali'^e,' 
figures this kiiid of circul.iUoii in the SembU viridis, 
fioni a dcline^iion by f^arus, in the * Acta Acad. ('O '-. 
Lcop, f'arol. Nat. (hir.,* vol. xv., pt. ii., p Ik li ap- 
p»*ars that llicae lateral vessels give oif others, ju llic 
foi^ii of lo()]is, supplying the antennos the tail, the 
legs, and the wings, whudi again lelurn llie blood to 
the lateral veshols, and tliChP again mergo into tlic 
dott>iil jii'ait. A similar ciiculation is ar-seittHl to exist 
111 the Kjdieinera marginuta, flgun‘d and desciLhed m 
Dr. (mimg and Mr. Pjritcliard's * Microscopic lUns- 
tralioiiK.^ and fully detailed and ilJiistrated by an cn- 
giaving on a large scale by Howerbank m the * Ento- 
mological Magazine,’ i. 23fl, pi. 2. 

In butterflies the circulation is not easily uifule out, 
owing to the opacity of their ejiidcrmia, and the full 
covciing of hairs, phitnes, and scales with which the 
wings and body aro invested. Y(*t from their ai tivity 
and alertness, and the vigour of tlie muscles neccssaiv 
to the exertions of their fanlike wings, we may rea- 
sonably suppubc it of as perfect a grade as in most or 
any insects. 

bf these interesting creatures, children of siuiiiner, 
a beautiful group is at the head of thi% article: wc 
filial] give a brief desAiption of them seriatlnff 

1. The Silver-washed Fritillary (Argyiinis T'n}dna\ 
This beautiful butterfly, sometimefi called Ihofneat. 
Kritillary, is gcnoially spread over our iaUind, ajipear- 
Ing in Juno about tlicsidofiof woods, and fliUing on 
rapid wings. The up]iet surface <if the wings h of a 
bright orange-brown, with thieo rows of hi a<'k mar- 
ginal spotfl, and with si'veral black marks ri(‘ar the 
centre. The anterior wings are jialer beneath, and 
the binder wingB bcncatii are brassy green, with four 
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tranwrao fasc i.r of Ml\ory Mhitc. Tim win{>s are 
ani}>lc. 'J’lio ralcijjillar is solitary, IH'dinc;' on tbo 
wild viola cunina, llu^ iiotllo, : il is taivny, nitli a 
yollow doj sal luio, and bcwt with hairy Rpiios ; two 
daik lines lun alonp; tbo indes. 

2. The IVarl- bordered Likeifeps ( Meliijra Atlialia*. 
This species, also lernied the IloaUi TritilJarv, is not 
uncoiiiiiioii in Lin* inorf* Houtheni parts oJ' ICtmland, 
and in l)o\onsliiie. It appears in June, and ig Ibiiucl 
in the open j::ladc& ol' woods, and about heathy eoni- 
inoiis. It is siilijeot lo aevoral variations of coloutiiif', 
a eii('iuiistaiic(* which lias led to some coiifusion of 
nainea. t )iu‘ variety is llio Papilio Pyionia of H libner. 
The ordinal y eolounrif? is firiin;;e above, widi undu- 
latory lines of hlaek. The I'oie-wint;® he^ath are 
]»ale yellowish, wilh a few tiaiisverse lines of hlaek at 
the anteri»ir inart^iii. The hinder \vn:r;s helow', w*iih 
si'veral blaek*edi;ed spots near the base, and a eurvrtl 
b.mil of whiljsb i#ioss ibe centre, *rind ed«ed with iiar- 
row hiiob of hlaek , tin* fringed niai j^in of ilie winj; is 
yeUiiw’i«ili. Tlie caterpillar feeds on Ihe plautaiii ami 
ali-o on the eoiniiion lieatli. It i-i s])iny. of a hlat.K 
colour, .iml spotted with wJiite. To this s-jji'cies isie- 
tV'itihh* the Papilio Maturna of some authois. • 

Ih Tin* .Silver-hluddcd H!uc Jhitteifly \.PolYonnnalus 
nine Ar»us. Tins ch‘f»ant little h'utleiflv i.s 
mil iiiii'omtnou in the midland and souibfrn dibtriets 
of l\n»lrind, 'ililiiniX 'ihont in .lune, over elovci* fields 
and ‘'juund W'hcre the hrooni plows almmUnll>, mi 
wlueli herhs the iatei}uilai feeds. The inali 4 and fe- 
male dillei luueh 111 eolonriny:, the for mer ha\inp the 
uiiliei MU face of tin* wiiips of a deep hluy. pasMiip into 
bl.K k lound the liinder marpiii, and hounded hy a 
fiinpe ol while. The wiiips henealh aie hliiisli pxvy, 
with numertms orollaled spots*, fhe hinder wines ha\- 
inp oil posterior marpiii an oranpe band, eoti- 

liiiniiip sdv<‘i V #pols, margined hy hlaek eicscents. 
Thi* winps of iho female above are of si duli brownish 
black, the anterior pair bavinp a taw ny niarpin. 

'fhe eatcrjiillar ispn'cn, with a brown line aloiip the 
ha<'k ; ohliqm* mai ksof brown, edped w iih w*lnte, aluiip 
the sides' and hlaek head and lect. 

4 Tin* binall Heath Bulteifl) i Iliifjrarchia Pain- 
philns ', fioldeii Heath- Kye. 

Tlijs species is eoiumou throxiphout the whole of^our 
island, ire 4 ueiilltij;' short-pi assi'd hills, upland pas- 
tures, and diy heathy poumKaud appc’ariiii; ui June, 
a seeond flight occuis in September. 

'riie wings above are ol a pale orange or ochre 
yellow, with a fringe of long white bans; uiulerneaib, 
i!ie loio-wings are clouded iHth ash eolour.giiKl iiav<* 
lu ar the tip an ocellated spot of hJatk with a w hile 
I’entre. 'I'hi* hinder wings below* aie clouded with 
'greenish brown and grey, with two or three indistinct 
oeelhil<*d spots. 

'rile caterpillar is small and grei’nish, with the back 
dusky, and a white lateral line. It feeds on various 
ujiland grasses. 

r>. The GJanvillc Pritillary (MelilfPa Cinxia). 

On Ibe adjacent contiiienl this species is abumlant, 
apfiearing in June; hut in England it must be consi- 
dcr(*d as of laro rfcciirn'n<*e, though it is found in tlu* 
Isle of Wight, on the hills about Dover, and along those 
of our wuUfern coast. Its colour abo\^ is oraiige-rod, 
marbled aud spotted above with black and yellowdsli ; 
a row of black points runs iiarallel wilh the posterior 
luaigin of iho hinder wings. The colour of the wings 
is tialcr below than above. 

The ciUerpillar is black, dotted wdth white, and with 
the head and pro-legs red; it is gr«*garious in its habits; 
iiuinhera collect together, and drawing around them 
tlie leaves of the plant on which tlu7 ^V^ding, cover 
the whole w'ilh a web of silk : as it is not till late in the 
autumn that they emerge from the egg, and moreover 


as they pa^s tlirougli the wj^g.cr befme afsumlng the 
pupasftie, this habit ot cliifetciiiig together, within a 
snug tcnl, 1*1 the nmre refiuibile. They ft'od on \aiiuus 
)daiitR, as the speedwell, bawkwcctl, moubC-oar, &e. 

G. The Duke ol Burgundy Friullary iNeineobius 
Lucinak small Fritilkuy. 

Tins Rjipcies is rare in our island, or rather, pcrha]>s, 
local in Its dial ributihii, being chiefly coiifinea to the 
souih-C’astciii countU'S, appearing Shout the middle of 
May. It is said to be frequent near Gainbridgc. 'fbe 
wings arc dark brmvii, the imieimr jiair having llireo 
transverse bars of irregular i>alc \ellow spots, the 
niargiiiiil senes being dotted in the leiitie with blai k. 
The hinder wings jire almost similarly variegated. 
Ihidenicalh the wings are pale brownish yellow, the 
aiilerior pair having light suiots intorspom^d withbktc?^ 
in the ceiitic, and a row of light spots with a Jusfy 
‘mark in tlic centre of each, along llie margin; the 
hinder wiug> are similarly oriiomented, but have tw'o 
bauds ut oval h))ois oi ,i w hiiiMi tint, those ibrmiug the 
outer rov\*beiiig edged willi black. 

The. catoipilkai is stdlcd lo he oval, and dejuessed 
in figure, of a pale olii e brown, with a bUi k spot ou 
each segment, and w*itlt the bead and Ices ten ugiruius. 
It IS said to feed on the ]>Tiunose ‘and cowsii)). 

7. 1‘hecominmi Copiier Butterfly (J.yc.rna TliKpas''. 
In ev<*r part of our inland, and ou the adjacent lou- 
lmeij|^, tins pretty bulleifly is tolerablv abuodaiU; it 
exb'uds to Asia, and occurs also m North America. 
It ih light, quick, and active in its iiiuvements; and 
makes lU appeal auce in June, July, and August. The 
anterior wings, t liieU an* uaiI indented at the (*dgc, aie 
of .1 rich copper colour, siiotlcd with black, and broadly 
margined witli the same. The hinder wings aie 
brownish black, with a copper baud jsjster^prly, spotted 
along the tiiargin wilji black. Dncier 8uifa»'e of the 
.wuigs^hiler. This species is pubjcct to considerable 
vanalioiiH ol colour. 

The ealei pillar of this butterfly is riescnlied as being 
of a giecii colour, with a yellow stripe down Uif* back ; 
It is said to Iced on tin* son ij. it appeals to have bcuii 
but iciditly !Ls--eriaiie*d. * 

VVe m*ed sc.ireely f>bper\o that llic varied colours 
ot tlu* wings of butterflies are produced by the minule 
plumes or sealc.^ with which they arc coveied, and 
which, henriitli a microseupe, pieseiiL very beautiful 
objects. TlicBi! w'ales are oi very different forms, and 
variously arranged, but mostly in »n imbricated style, 
with mor<* or less legularny. They are inserted into 
the membrane by a short footstalk or root, litit their 
alTachmciif is coiiipnrdiividy slight., wliencc they arc 
brushed off by a tomb. Not only are they often richly 
eolomed, hut lh(*v ate niaiked with stria*, and often 
r ros'cil 1)y liuci lines, and these S'tiia* by the re- 
flexion of \be liglit at dittciciit angles produce vary- 
ing tints of biilliant or ziietallic eflulgenco. Sonio 
idea oUtbc almost culUe^s variety ol ionu and mark- 
in^i which tiie scales of htittf'iflica and moths assume, 
in.iv hecom-eived when we state that Lyoiiiict nearly 
liila six ijmirto jdates wilh ciowtled delineations of the 
Rcales o( one species ol moth, viz. the Boinbyx* (Juskub. 
Such IS their mmuU*nebS, that they Rpl>car to UuMiakctl 
»e>e like a fine powder, and their numbers on the wiuga 
of a large bultei fly almost defy calculation, I.cnu- 
wciihock counted upwards of 4(KUKK) on Ibe wings of 
a siik-motii. and it is calculated that in one square 
inch of Burfaco of a butterfly's w'iiig the number of 
scales w'ill amount to about l(K),7'Kk When ibeiw 
scales are rubbed off, the wings are lound to consist 
of an mastic, tninsparcnt, and very thin membrane : and 
when examined by means of a niicroacopc, U will be 
found marked wifli indented lines, exhibiUtig the 
arrangement of the scaly cove.ring. 

M2 
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LOCOMOTION OF ANIMALS.-No, VI. 

Walking . thoRo wjiu have Rludied the theory of 
walking, It hufl been found conveiiiml to divide the 
time of % step into two por lions, namely, that iu which 
one leg, and that in which both legs lest on the ground; 
at least this anaiigomeni has hoeii adopted by Borelli, 
Weber, and Bibhoji. In wallviKg it ih necciwary that 
there should be at ^east one foot ala'aya on the ground, 
and there is no insUnt in which iho body is not hu|)- 
ported either by one or both legs. In running, the 
i:ysso is diflercni, as we shall iicrealter see. 

The period wheieiu bi»th legs ait* on the ground is 
shorter than that in which the trunk is supported by 
one leg only. During the lime the body is supported 
by one leg the other leg su ings from hehind iorwards ; 
and, being again placed on the groutul, tin* iiist tnter- 

7* 



the upper smes of }ines to repie^ent the bit lee:, the 
lower series the riglu, the stiaigla lineM the legieMiiig 
on the ground, the cuived Uie leg bwiiiging, imd the 
letters ffl, &c. to ilenole the different ])enocb ut ynove- 
inent in walking. During a both legs aie resting on 
ibe ground, and at the heginuiiig of (p itie lei t leg 
jisea IVoiii the ground, ijnil swiiigB# forwaid until r 
commenccK. when both logs aic again on the giuuud. 
During d the right leg ni its luiii rist's and Mving** 
from behind forwards, whilst the trunk is supported 
on the left leg. represented hy th#‘ up^joi straight 
line. At n' both legs an* agafn in eonlael ^ytU tlie 
(*arlli ; at // the left leg again ilses in its turn, ancl 
swings as before ; atul thus the two legs alternate 
theii oflices in succession. We obwrve Uiat the period 
a, iu M'hich both legs aie on 11 h‘ ground, is about half 
of bt during which Ike leit leg js uscilUting, and the 
figure is consequently an illustration of very 
walking, agreeably to w hat lias been already inenlionedr 
It should also be reniarked tliat 7f, the period of swing- 
ing, is the middle of the space b, 7,. which together 

constitute a bhigtc st^ep. In Fi^. 2 an outline of the 
human skeleton is repieBciited iii twelve, positions as 
designed hy Professor ‘Weber, on a scale ot onc-tcnlli 
the natural size of man. The simultaneous relative 
positions of the hfiad, trunk, and legs ai e preserved 
at each of these twelve jnsiaiiis, as viewed through a 
revolving optical iriRtruiueiit like a btrohoscofie, which 
lias been adapted for this purpose by Stampfer. By 
means of this instrument liic consecutive positions of 
the trunk and legs may be jaken at very nunufe iiaier- 
vals of time, a subject of great imjiorlance to the 
Boulptor and painter of animals, but which under 
ordinary circumstances could not be accomplislicd. 
In Fig* 2 the numbers 1, 3 sliow the right leg on 
ibe ground, and tlio Ink leg swinging in advance of it^ 
just.l^ore it reaches the earth at the end of thn step, 
number 4. The niimbeis 5, G, and 7, wbi<m 
are^thitted to prevent confusion, are the successive 
pontions of liie two legs resting on the ground before 
w next step comm^bces with raising the. right leg: 
during this period the centre of gzaVity moves forward, 
<.aud the right leg, when raised, is as it were loft^ebirid, 
and is found in the position of number 8. Numbers 
G, lOi^and 11 show the successive ppsil'ions of the rigiit 
leg. swinging boliind the left: ancF 12, 13, 14, its posi- 
tioofr^cn it overtakes and passes the icit leg, until 
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val ends, and the other, namely, that in wliich the body 
is 8U]iported by both legs, begins, and terminates with 
the raising of the other leg. I’lio time that Uic body, 
is supixirusd by both legs diniinisbes contiaually as the 
velocity is incK eased, and when it vanishes altogotlicr, 
as in quickest walking, we arrive at the ooinuum 
limit ol tlm quickest pace iu w'alking and the slowchi 
in running. Thus Unp two states in ichicfa the body 
is supnorlod either by one or both legs altermiic 
in snen a manner that one begins at the int'lant the 
other terminktes : and it is found by experiment that 
only in very slow walking is the time wherein botii 
legs arc on the ground equal to half that 111 wliich one 
only BUM^rts the body. 

Wc iml nmv cndcavoux to illustrate the precM'dinc, 
icinarks by uicaiis of a diagiam. In Fig* 1. which 
may lx? conceived to be a liurizonlal plane, let us sujijiomi 
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it reached the lust noMlioo, lamdjcr 1, uh'i Ji iMdc- 
spomJ.' wiih the liUinlHi I of the oihei k-« as ahovi* di - 
sci iIk^iI. Tins excellent fi^uie is ncccssanlv coiiipli 
cated owiii^ 10 the nnmher id positions dejucted ; bin 
IS easily iniderslood it lUidied .with th(* attention M 
deserves. 

In very slou Wiillirig, Iho rentie ol giaviiy is honn 
along ill a iiioie cie\aicd position tlun in quick WdiK 
iiig; iiidee<l, wlialevei leiuls lo elevate the ceiitic <•! 
gravity, lends alw» uf dee, lease Ihe velocity of walk lop- ’ 
for the IcnjTth ol the lundinovt leg, whicli neailvihe 
sanifj ill all paces, is (*quat tothesipiaiw loot of the sum 
of tlicsqiiaics of tin* height of the cenlio ot giavity liim 
the gtourid, and of the length of the step ; and eonse- 
cjucjilly, the shorter Uitj step, the grcalei is tlie heigjit 
of that cdiiire, and rirs rtrsii This is obRcrvahle 10 
coipulcnt p.?r 9 ons ; and in porters bearing hin deii.^ on 
thu head atid#>iioul dors : the fioeniific Uw being thus 
confirmed by exiiei ieii(*(^ 

In slowesi walking, the swinging leg passes ilirougli 
a l^ss curve than in quick walking. Jii Fig. W we ob- 
serve the leg IS placed on the. groniid in advance of the 
vertical line ])assmg through the head of the thigh- 
bone ; and as a vtTtical line ]iawing through tlie centre 
of gravity falls behind the base of support, the posterior 
leg caniipt be lifted froitf the ground until the rAvinging 
leg lias fiartially swung batdt again into a vertical posi- 
tion. During this period, both legs being on t he gi ouud. 
the time of the stop is a ruuxiniunu because the dura- 
tion of a stop consists of the time employed by the 
swinging leg iu desiTibiiig^ its curve, and the time 
wherein both legs aie on the ground, both w hicdi quan- 
tities increase as the vclncUy diminisbes. lit this case 
the straii^ht lines, a, Fig. 1, have the greatest relative 
length with respect to the curved liiu's. 0. 

In quickest walking, the advanced foot rearbos llie 

g round in the vertical line which passes through the 
ead of the tldgh-bonc, aa in Fig* 4. Here tin* centre 
of gravity beina entirely supported by thePforward leg, 
tbe hindering is' in a condition to tise from the ground 
the instant foe oUwr reaches it, and the time wJicreiii; 
both legs arc simultafieously on the ground becoines 
evanescont. If the joints of the legs did nut possear, 
as’ wo have aeon, a'conftidorable freedom of nteiioii, 
we should not be enabled to vary our speed hS we now 
do; because, aa the IpngUi of the step hicrcoses, the 
height of the centre of gravity decreases ; isnd to accnei 
plish tbe latter, the forward leg luiftt be much iiiere 
bent when it leactics the giound tlmu in slow walking, 
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as oeuu III aud 4. the vvlonty of the man in | ui ^^uICsih.; i)ic body is aiw.iys bii}>|.oi*('(i, ciLli 'r i . 

Fis[* i) beiD^ IiUIl* more than one haU' of that hi Ftfi, 4 one or tivii and ::*upposai^ ilio inUexiblo lo 

•It 18 alfto ill coneoqueuce of die power mc pussoh's of bo llirot* Jeef, in lrm;[Ii, tin* ccnlriiu'j.a] fono would l>i;- 
bendiug llio tha^ we arc enabled to move tlio <;ome equal to (l>.it of ;i:ravity when du* volority in 

centre of {gravity nearly horizontally ; and l hereby to walhiuK bdbnino equal to that tvhich a heavy body 

move with a much greater velocity Uian we amid do I ac-qiiirt»s in falling: throu^di half the leiisth of the lejx^ 
it out Ijrnbs^were inflexible ; for a man with iuilexibie ^or one foot and a liiilf, u lih-li is veiy nearly ten Icet in 
wooden logs is restrict from walking licy on d a velo- a second, or seven nnlos in an hoiu. This, then, is 
(‘ity within very small litnils, however great may the exiiome linui of veloctiy which a man could Tcacli 
his muscular ^mwer. For ej^iplc, alien a man is with wooden legs, or liith lep:s whobt^joints have been 
Walking wuh wooden legs, as in 5, the centre of reinlrrod useless bydi&ease; but in icality be cannot 
gravity desoribes small ai os of a circle, of which rocli I move wiili'a^uythiiig like thin speal, heuim^f licfmust 
leg is alternately the radius. Now. according to Dr. I place sliis swinging leg on the ground as much'before 
Vnung, if the velocity could be fipflicieii;.ly great to the vertical tUroUgJi his eentre of gravit;y as the other 
ciwate a centrifugal force exceeding that of gravity, leg is behind it, and Iherelbro his steps must be very 
each leg would Ue raised from the ground immediately nhorh and taken ui*a gi eater in,ec)uuiical dii^vaiilage 
aftee tombing it, wJitch would eountitiue riuning; for than in tJi^' sjowetit walking ol ordinary peisoiis. In 
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con>«t*qiiv^cii^ of tlie flexibility of *liic logs, tlw path 
ialvco centre of gravity tt^diilatea 'ivitnoui 



forming any abrupt aftgles (luring its clm-alion and 
dopresBion, an act^ti in Fig, 0, wlicio the actual path ru*- 

Fig. 6. 



suiting from the flexibility of tlic limb is delineate^ ; 
whilst in Ftg, rittM c; see. tlus abrupt ni armor in whirh 
the centre ot gravily tnijves, and the curves begin and 
terminate; and we (*an readily imagine the jars to 
wiiich the trunk would he siihjecl in hicuinotioii, iL‘ the 
legs were destiriili* of loirits at the ^'nee and ankle. 

The greatest vplcwiiy with which a person can walk 
(unless by au^eiioriuous expenditure of iiiiibeular 
action, wliieh could not he mainlatucd) is w'hon tlie 
time of H sto]) is equal to hall the duraliun ol i)ic mo- 
tionui the swinging leg; that is, the time which elapM's 
ftoiii ili(‘ raiding of that leg until it is again p1ac(Ml on 
the ground, having dCbCiiLied half its are i.l oscilktion, 
the liirid Ic^g during the eaine !.mo pushing the Trunk 
sufficiently lomard. wi that the centre ol griivjtv may 
be vertically over th(‘ base of support, as in Ftg. *1. 
Hence, if we su^qiosc the leg capabh* of dcM-nbing its 
arc Ircily in 'TIM) parts of a si‘c»»iul, the Jesuit lime ol 
the step will be 7.'lt) divided bv 2, or •.‘I7r> of a si'cond. 
AV'licn the sv'inging leg is first I'aiscd lioiii the giotind, 
the tiunk propels the iii*ad of ibc tbigh^boni’ hnu/oii- 
tally forwards, and coiinnunicates a letrogiade moiion 
to Ujc* lower ext 1 emit y of the le^ii the dij(*ciji>n ut die 
tangent of the curve in wlneh ine leg osnillatt^s. 'fhi-* 
retrogiiulc loice lends to leUid ibe movenieiit o( liie 
log i’oi i^ard, nnd would niateniiUy li'iigtlitMi the time 
of a slop, but the leg being at the sauu‘ nine heiit, uhil 
cons(*(|neqtly sliorK'iK'd, to allow it to swing iieelv 
above thr^ gtoiind, its ttioveineni is thereby as iniicli 
aocelcjaloa as tbe letiograde action tends to retard it, 
and tbe resulfis that the log swings in the same lime 
as if those accoleiating and retarding iiifliicnoes did 
110 ^ exist. The velocity in walking, then, in th(* ^aln«J 
tHTSoii, depends oil the tiiiic; taken in uiitking (*ai U 
slop, and on the leiigiii of the steps, and hot }i of thc*s?e 
arc again dependent on the height atwhieJi the eenlu' 
of gravily, or the In^ads of tluj iliigb -bones, aie earned 
above the ground. Foi as the hciglil of the latter dimi- 
nishes, tfie length of the Bl<*p is iiioreased, and the 
lime of the step is decreas^’d. and virr: rr7\sii. 'fhe ve- 
locity of walking in diffeierit individuals depends 
greatly on Uic i dative ]iro))orlians of tliidr frame Wfpk. 
and on the vigour of their uiuecular sysleni ; but it 
must be borne in mind that it is always the hind leg 
which has the woik to accomplish, and by tin owing it 
into ibe required position, and regulating its exten- 
sion, the s}H!ed may be adjusted to the ligure of the 
individual, li is indeed owing tp the dimetisions of 
the Btwcral organs conrernrd in locomotion, and to t,lu; 
habit of the individual -in ap^ilyitig them, that each 
jierson lias a stef; pee.ullar to himself, so Qiat the very 
sound produced by the coniact of tbe foot wiih tho 
groiiml is sufficient to enable us to recognise the ap- 
proach of individuals with whom we arc familiar, long 
before we see thorn. Compared with numerous species 
of the lower animals, the velocity of man in walking is 
very inferior. The best constituted persons arc inca- 
pable of acquiring a speed of little more than five 
iftiles in an hour ; and oven at this rate of inaiion tlioy 
are quickly exhausted. Our expenditure of uniHcrular 
power for the . acconiplifiHinent of every step is veiy 
gi'eat, even when walking on a perfectly horizontal 
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jiath; but it becomes much j^reaier wiieii asctuidiii^ in- 
clined Rui faces, sii<*h aa cliinbiiiG; tlic aides of hilla and 
TUountHms. TJ rider llic.^c ciicu instances tlic sfieed is 
diiniiiialied, and the iiniacular power la expeiid<Hl in 
raihiiip: the body upwards. Duiinv: tliia fieriod, the 
rmiubcr of respiratiouM, as well las the number of pul- 
sations of llu? Jieart in a second^ augments, and a 
icelinp: of languor and fatija^ue cornininncates to llic 
pedestrian the conviction lliat hf has done rnucii 
woi k as his syslein will sustain without daiitccr ol#river- 
fati^ue, and too r^roat a prostration of 8tre^o.t]i— a con- 
dition iroui which it often takes a ]<»n^ time to re- 
emit. On Uie other hand, a due exercise of iiiusrnliir 
action in walkinft is necessary, as wc have already seen, 
to the healthy and vigorous play ot the sevtoal organs I 
of tiie human bo<ly. 1 

BARBEllS AND SIJUGEONS. 

Wl are but loo a^it to overh«>k the slow and ftilenl 
operation of the great principles upui* winch what is 
now^ known as the scieiico of pohtigil oemioniy are 
ioniided. although they are sufllciLMitly (.unous and 
obvious, even in inattcis which iniglil be dinned Umi 
hiub or loo low to bo thimgbl witbiii their infiueiics. 
They pre\ ail unconsciously in the pi og less of society 
from a low to a high state of civilizatioa ; and the 
jiairited pole and deeaved teeth wlikdi ioiineily dosig- 
imted and ninaiiieiited the barber's shop, otfer an ex- 
em])hriealion of the icsiilts of a division and union of 
emphiyineiitf*. nilor(»sting enough to ju&tily a short 
noiiee of their lusi<n-y. 

It is a reiiiarkalile Uc.l that the curd ivy art, an art 
so highly hmip/ieial and even neeesMii^ to the well- 
henigof maniaiid, should for a vej%* lengibeued period 
have existed entirely ^ir elneny in a Jiierelv auxiliaiy 
sUte. Without going into any iiiMoruul ]iro«ds, we 
iiiiiv stale that in iho earliest times it was anxiliaiy to 
(he pi lesihood. lii the iiiiddlo ages it w,iM praclisod 
hy teiiuiles of the highest classes, and, poi liajvs ar, a 
reiiiiiant of these agoti lu oiir owni ('miiitiy, (o a I'oin- 
parainely leootiL lime, few villages wm'o witliout iheir 
Jaiiiy Boindiful, who hy iheir sinipii s ami spet ifitM ' 
rillerialf'd or aggravated, as it uiiglU l)iiPi»en, the ail- 
tiu'ids of the conlifliiig rusties. 

The union ol tlie barlier wnth the surgeon is uot 
very distinctly traced. The I'lgyptian piie*.is. it w'ould 
appear, shaved, and in the legisliiiion of Moses (Lrri- 
cliap. MV.) concerning leprosy, the tieatineiit of 
winch ilisc'aw was intrusted to the priests, he directs, 
oil the lecovci V of a leper, that the head, ey«*brows, and 
h<*anl should he shaved. ThiS could liardlvbc done 
i>v the patient hiiusoJf. Civili/atioii, however, gradu- 
ally letidiM'ed the medical an itidependejir, instead of 
ail an\iliary art. Amongst the (irreoks and Honiana | 
There weie eminent medical iiractilioners ; but in the 
East, where, science dawned, but never attained its ze- 
nith, the* iiKHlieal profession was, and yet ia, comiimnly 
united with that of tlic bath-keeper and the barber. In 
the middle ages of Europe it again niergcnl into the 
prif'Hthood, and monka and friara, with a lew Jews, the 
diseiplcB of the Arabiana, were the general ]nisaessors 
of the healing art. But here miperatiiion ])roduced the 
same ohect, for a - time, that civilization would have 
more heauficially cfFei'ted. • 

In 1 103 the Council of Tours prohibited the clergy 
from performing any operaliona in which lliere was 
loss of Mood. Surgery was also banished fiom the 
universities, under the pretext that tile church held in 
ubhorrence all kinds of bloodshed. This separation 
Was the more readily effected in consequence of the 
haibers Uitd bath-kcepers having assumod the practice 
of surgery. i , 

In France the Company of^Barbers was formed in 


10 . 06 , when William, then Archbishop of Rouen, pro- 
hibited the wearing of flie bej«d. Tiie balh-koe]icrs, 
who preccucled to much fnedical knowledge, hy pre- 
]iaring medicated hallm suited to diflereut diseases and 
constitutions, and a}.«i{> by previously preparing the 
body by laxatives and venesect jim, sliared wjl h the bar- 
bers for a Jong je.Tiod the praetico of llio healing art. 
Meanwhile Ibo iniste tlic middle, ages were gradu- 
ally dispersing, and Mirgerv, ilhiiuiiied hy the science 
of anatomy, began its piugiess towards a now and 
brilliant pcisition. 

Tlie profession of the barber, in the eourse of lime* 
eombined the ait of iJie ehirurgeon with the craft of 
the peiiuquuT. In France the harhicrs-clururgieus 
were fcc'paialed from the barhiers-perruquiera in the 
lime nf Louis XI V., and made a distinct corporation. 
The bar bins of London wcrclirst incorporated by King 
J^^dward JV 146 L and at that time were the only fier- 
souH who c‘Kcn‘iMi(l the art of ‘surgery. But this f«jri- 
s'olidation of tin* tw'o eiafts could not be permanent. 
The gradual increase of wealth and luxury created a 
deiriami fof su)»crLor skill in eveiy department of me- 
dieal and siiigic aT scieiie(\ and the consequence was, 
that persons of supenor attainments began to apply 
themselves more to actual ohscrvatiun, and the acrnii- 
shiun of praetieal knowledge by a mure careful study 
of the human body, and suigery was more <*nnched hy 
the single discuveriCB of close observers chan by all 
fhe ]irecediiig centuries of theory. 'Phese persons 
lor ined themselves into a volmitary association whnh 
tliev calli‘(l the (^uiipany of Surgeons of Jj[>iidou. Tlie 
etfhrtH of this association eveiilually effected the W'pa- 
raiion of the two crafts. By an Act ]»assed in the;V 2 nd of 
Hcniy V’lII. iheso two companies were united and made 
one body corporate by ihiMiameof the Baiheisaud Sur- 
gtnms ol* J^ordon, hut it is remarkable that this notiiinal 
inc.orporatiaii was their virtual sfqiaration, for the bar- 
liera w rsre not to iiraclise surcei y further than the draw- 
ing of tei'lh, and tin* surgeons were strictly prohibited 
from exercising tlie feat or craft of shaving. This dis- 
jinict alliance eoiitiniicd till the year when, by an 
A< C pusA(>d in the IStli of Geh»lL, the barbers andsuj- 
geoijs weie disuiiiled and made i^to distinct corpora- 
#008. 1*1 lor to this, however, many of the barbers, 

nolwilh'^tandiiig the legal ]>rohil>ilii>n, continued the 
practice of ]ili]ohotouiY and the curing of wounds. The 
Lite or guitai, as in funner times, tunned part of the 
funiituie ol the shop, which liowii to the reign of 
(iiieeii Anne was freipiented hy a^class of persons 
somewhat above the common level of the people. TI:o 
musical instiiinieiits were for the. eutcitaiiimenl*of tlu‘ 
customers, anti answered the juirposse of the uews- 
p.ipci, winch 111 aftcrlnncs became the great aitraidiou 
of a barber’s shoj). Tiie barbel's for a long period weie 
distinguislicd by a professional idiosjncrasy, which has 
been noticed! by Steele in one oi the papers of the 
' 'Pat lei.’ lu speaking ol SalUT, commonly called Don 
Salicru,«a noted and ei'Ci'Utiic barber, lid^uer, and col- 
lector of curiosities, be asks, “ W hence it should pro- 
ceellhal. ot all the lower Older, barbers should go 
fiirlLer in liilinig tin* ndicuhnis than any othci set of 
men:* W'ateriueii brawl, coblers sing; but why lu list 
a haiher be for ever a politmiati, a musician, an ana- 
lo 'lliat, a poet, and a plivsician ?''' But thciic prole.— 
siotial peciiftarities gradually disappeared, and the 
bar here lust caste. In )iro portion us the prolosion of 
the surgi'on rose into eminence and renow'ii, tliat of 
file barber sunk into insiguiticance and obstmiity. 
Anterior to this degradation, the two crafrsof thc.baiher 
and peruke-maker were eonjoiiud, and during the 
reign of Ann* and subsequenUy, when periwigs %ore 
in \oguc, that ot the latter was in a flourishing state ; 
but when, by the as-lual and cmnph'le separanmi of 
tlic barbers from thesuigeons* the former uecliued in 
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and r^pecta'bilUy, many of tho viginakem 
__ I Ite feat of ^'avuig, andestabliehra thw- 
rai fM^roquirre, hairdressere, and peii'nmerfk 
I'Cteorh, In his etatutvCal account of Kdinbr^ 

]a a idtnilar revolutipn in tha Society of Bai 
aftrdi an.inateAce of iba iiaP^ pregrow of 
aemeni^ dt P6rba|»* the bioreaie of luxury, in tbe 
lotropblia of Scotland. ** tn VnfS tlierc was tid such 
Imown as a jerfunitt ; bwbors *aiid wig- 
t xAdJkdsa were txttaibroiiSf 'and weye in the order of 
hairdrmeys wone few/ and hardly 
'IsSrrinltiM,!^ hair on Subdoyat^and many of them 

it . in IWd perfumers bad splen- 
. did ' samiiL in pkvf principal streeL Spme, of. tbom 
ke keeping oi‘ bears, to kiH occaaionaTly for 
^ ii0S*}A^ gesiil^icn s hair, as miperior to 
'ijapbaalfa^. Hairdresoers ;^fere more Ihab 
i number, and Uieir busiest clay, was on^ 

' .l^erc was lb ^-proiessor who advortised a 
ing acsddtnyt and gave lectures on that noble 
f widful art. WIiat is hcTc stated of Edinburgh is, 

El dbw eaorotionS» applicable to Jjottdbtt In 1700 
e«re in.tne.Engi&b nietropoMs a groat number 
y barbdtif shap% which in deSance of the laws 
Kiiimg were open on Sundays, ** their busiest 
daii^rbd^^ penoxiB raoried, not only to 

4 cl be bfedi for whkh they, paid three- 
thdr arms lamoih it was 
aifoeMsiriKikrthis period for barbers to send their 
young apprentices into the l^eet, Masehalsca, Dridcr 
well, and oilier prisons during divine tervico* to shave 
the ^ poor prisoners (rratis, that Uiey might improve 
vtbeir hands before they (practised on thoir masters* 
customers. Barbers' men, cuiimiimly called flying 
bpriiers, wore likewise to be seen, even down to a 
itnH^h ia|ier period, running about on tlie Sunday 
itiohiings wiih wig-boxes, containing the ntwly curled 
audi powdered wigs of those wlio, possessing only one of 
i,M’bbeife ornamental coverings of the hcarl, could not send 
tbm til be dressed unfit late on Saturday night. 

' \ <Bleelling,notwitlistandingthe legal probibitiOti, con. 

; tifkudd to bo practised by< many of the petty barbers 
till 17 tK^ The sbopA of these proreseurs presented a 
' mean, dlriy* nnd unsightly appearance; besides tho 
parU-coloured pole* projecting from the door; there 
' WAS in the lower pari of the window a rpw of porrin- 
gers, either of* pewter or blue and while delf, filled 
with coagulated blood ; while some of the upper panes 
weys adorned tritb a fanciful arrangement of rotten 
teeth; and those artists who united to their v<H:ation 
the ar^o^ dressing and renovating wiga, added the sign 
of an old grizzly iierukr stuck tm a wooden, fcatuie- 
IrtWs block. 

fifoon oAer this period, phlebotomy anil shaving lyore 
' eqinplotely disunited, and blood-letting, cupping, dnd 
the 'extracmg of teeth became a. disunc# occupation. 
The bone-setters, adotber claas of practitioners, who 
^ oocii{ded themselves scdely with the art of raplacing 
'dntocated or fractured boiM, might now be considered 
« as extinct here science had umted the profeasioii to 
; ^at of the surgeon, who had studied anatomy. Wigs. 
li*oni their varieties and general sdopUoti, had 
fof a hmg time been a spn]^ce of oifudumeat to the 
fkjpniqnlers, and given employment to a many* 


French revoluUea, wliich brpughl. iiiio vo^c crops 
SEpd J^tuiet, Hahf^yrdar^'was. also going out of 
fiisw^liaiEisgi^ by sohie to avoid the tax of a 

gutn«afH&W^ oh:, those who wore it; by 

oftiw^- y ' d is^ ^ the ridfoiile and odium of being. 
“ kt MCwled and mitioerait ; and 


|ktty barbenrand their apprentices in we#ii^ of hair, 
were no# goiug rapidly out cd fashiCm ; and their com- 
plete extermination, excepting a few instances, snd 
tluise worn as forenwe costume, was effected by the 

' Tlie barber • polkhod iw origin in the itaff wliirh was uauSlly 
' put. into the hand of die patieftt' while undM the opectisn 
" Ideelfoig $ apd which, When'not in use, had the dUet fhat^bcwnd 
arm ^twined itiund it. Tlie psuiMd though of ttach 
bsrwsr'djmensliiin, reprewntv wirfi sfafS ividi il'i tUht. WotfiKl 



AmciiiK liMlitn, MMcteat 
cttM. . inTraa uh jriw^ Mfi^m ^ 
went nw ifaiiiring IhcL e«ettuci^ ' 

^ Vridgfil b 


ned gloat dia> 
the lower 
Qly employe 
ith^ meanest 
Slangier indi- 
t. time iurowet 
, a Mt a 
khicb ifuin- 
••Easy ttHrilng.*' 


> tho' 

ealive'ofUw o«liSug,>)|d^lkltoi 
aside, was succeeded by tu'W""" 
halfaotiare, made of mM 

scribed, in black or blue 

«• Shave fur a penny/’ or •* the , stated sbaving-shop.*’ 
These janterns, which were auala^iidpd by a string 
futoned tos wooden\ar itopi;Od|^ecting over tlu* 
door or window, swung apd twlrU||l in the wind, and 
at nkht, bring illumioM by a asudl candle, emitted a 
doll, hazy light, ^distingUishsble enough amid the ge- 
neral gloom, which could scarcely be said tit be even 
tisniatly dissipated by tlie glknmeriiig of tlic parish 
iacn|»8. . . . 

CT<* hr mlipuAd.} 


Tkf KintffUllar.<^ln No. 724 an acenUnt was giyon (from 
Pnmy Cyclopedia') of the nest of this bird, and of ttio dif. 
ffrttit Opinions held oonreming ic. A correspondent, the ^deiifi 
of a genlienian near Itunliiiafcnvb in Heritndshiie, evidently an 
acute and carriUl observer, has since sent us the result of hi.« 
InvesttgAtioii, v^liich we awe in nearly his own words : — A pui 
Ilf kingTifihers bred close to my Harden last season, aiul not tieiiif; 
so much i^iiaiiited with them as 1 wished to lie, 1 paid prirtipu- 
lar fittcution to their liabtts. Their nest was in a pcrpendit'.uloi 
bank, ten feet high, of a luinewhut saficly soil. Tiiey made tlu* 
hole theiuselves, which incHtied upwards for abinit llirec feet, 
and ut the end Was a circular liole eight inches Sn diatneter, 
wliew they deposited their eggV. 1 often eisifed the place, and 
uwd to look into the hole, which was not sutfieienriy Wire to 
admit my hand, sikI was ih a very filthy state. Being aniious 
to get the young, 1 did not disturb Uieni ■ until I tlionght they 
wGie ready to fly. 1 then took a garden tmwal, and made Ltie 
hole lajige enuSgii to admit iny hand, taking iiutioe of the 
passage as I went on. The liottoui was cavered with 'fisb-boiics 
to the depth of one inch, quite dry. When 1 reached tlic end, 
to Aiy greni uisappoiutineut, the young hiids liad flown. Being 
vexed at luting the birds, and anxious to see them again, I oftnt 
cast my eyes towards Hies|)ot. .Alamt ten dayt afterward', 1 
was gratified to bee- the old birds begin a firesb hole, wliich I 
thought 1 wimld not be so tardy in vmtiiie. Ttier made the 
hole very qtdckly, using tlupr bub as ia piaher, iuhI semtebing 
like tt rat.^ 1 think Montagu is wtcaig as «egar&i their building 
in ratt* bolss^ as thfro were tome doss by, Imt tliey seemed to 
pwlj^ a holie made by (hemwlves (I say batMing, but they have 
not any nesr). Ju a fortnight after the hole was compleletl, I 
went mid oj^iied it so as to get my hand in, when 1 Anind 
several flsh, some whole 'and others partly eaten. The fish wen* 
of the sort c^allcd stoiiaronchi and hmch too large fur tlie king,- 
fisher to swallow. It lias a^ed that the birds have uwer 
kieeu Boett carrying ahy food fo til^ir bills h’ their youngs and 
that the birds swallow flisir prey and iject it again. This I 
believe to be a mistake, as I havk ftte^oantly seen the birds with 
their food in iheir ’bills, ghd fliqdiutf UiSse flvli in the hole is a 
furfhttr oanflniiKHeii of the tut. In tids Imlo I found six eggh. 

ortlM 8 asaesvae,ilsijte^indocilottf rndteatiMM 

perfectly white gnd teasapocant^ of a tAtett gM form,«woighii>M 
ahottit a drani"> yk9 soon .as, idle sM birds ^niM their eggs 
taken, they immedtately.Hpte a tM|rd Imle^, fehr dwt from the 
lapt. In a fow days J vi|M fl||em gnnde the Jiolo large 


so as to get. ^ them, aind neite JiwngS oCd bird sittbig ution 

W 


one egg* making sMren aJlem^ic as mrf. te Uttle dqubt .. 
that this one was part of the uuihbsi; she ifttohM to lay in the 
seooiid hole.' The bhd'trai hi a fllth;^ 4atew hs teas likewise tiie 
hole. Whole fish, in a pntrid^ktete, Were Iweteise fonnd here. 
I.ilfl'iiot think any pains teWtikm iu tebklng a nest of fbe 
as (hey weteBfiittered'ifli-aboi^ alike." 



tail. 
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OLD KNGLISH TUmKH HOUSES. 

Jn England, pr«*vious to tlic u-ign of H.-niv \ JI 
houBca were cominoiily built ivitli a fiamewoik of 

I''”*'*'- 1'''*’“ U“‘ Imniblp i-oi- 

agp had Its timber auiiporiHaiKl •smoky lafia-ia,' tlmueb 

lay and lull iniRbt 1... usod lo fill ui. botn 

llie tiuibi'is, and tbalcli iMivTod (he rafii-is,. Nut only 
t’mi?! « 'ountry, but stioets in ullac-s, 

is 11 ^'"■“"'<1 nl Ibis kind of tiinbiT 

and i>lastLT-woik. In districts whcro stone «as akiiu- 
ant, stone bou.-.es weie occasionally built, but lUcv 
I .'"wn.'"' , I'l’land. iiriiing of EvesbaiiK 

I noi.esi,.rsbiie,ii."n< di,u. lyaftci Ibe desiiuciion „f 

•Is B'cat abbey m tbe leiRii ol Henry MIL. mis “ it 

IS meetly laigo, and Hi ll bnilded iiiil, iniiber. Tbei" 
he diiei-h jiictty sticcls i,i (be lonn lit London 
indeed, iyboie, froiii ibe Jaipe number iind coini-i.iiy 

t .m elsenbeie.an oi.W uas bs,,. d us e.niy .is (be 

at n?‘'i"^ ‘ 1 . n bich dire, led 

at ll.e lovvest 8 ory should be built ol Koim. ni.d the 

low.w b*'"' '’*■ •" "insaiid 

ioh ■ ' n" sncli lepiibition exis-t.-.I, ibe 

iviMid ''.’r ‘••''ntniiied lo be ni-ide of 

•?., I, i } * ’ lein.iiiis of Ibis Miect 

s'i. i i“"‘. A”' '‘V’'*’ Ion ns of Kimlaiid. 

s.«. 'i. (.‘liesler, and Coventry, where 

• 1 .linens tjiay be seen worlliy of the study of the 

|>aniter,asiy«-llas iliearcliiteet : it lias i»oi been eiiliu'lv 
swept away by the flat uni/onnity of brick walks even 
aud"r/^^ stwts of London : speeiiuens ot it. but old 

ivPi ‘i B's'>'*psital«‘ Slieet. .Slioreiliieh 

^V**^^* *^*'‘'** Middle Row, ifolhom, iiiid 
tmlT’r. Hs ExcLoi Ibr iris arn o, 

V 1 oontinuc to be occaMonalJy binU 

viUj a iJMibpr frapiL'Wnrk and plaatei wallp. 

•ilie art of building i%ilh briok w:ia !nir<.duc^d iu(t' 

S'. 7f<6. 


lIKSSiSSs 

Ibf^ next lieKiw 

Ibo obihfy ucc es^leilated ami foriified. at ^ 

Ti e chin “*W'‘S- 
rnn« s'"l. undci the encoii- 
a enient ol kinas and noble.^ aiid w. allby cbuiebnien 

:"wbiel/‘i''‘“^V“.’'’ “-'tee olTicr: 

('oun^’l^. 111 any ayu or 

oJ'Mn‘i wpin'ins tn bron i>ial to (bo 

ihVr. t Ii.-Msrs in ibe 

ol l/cMrrf ini^M ded llir nian 

tool nil,-. Ti' A nn-at change 

I atuLn r i ^ "aib ol ihr nv.il bouhos ut York and 

win. ii iiad :ifi , mji.uiiod lh.)M‘ xxai.-, unr nn lonj-ei felt. 

! 1 care rainc njK)„ [Ur land bkr a r.iljn .illrr a biirccssion 
I ot.dcs.lrurtnr stmim. amt il... ,,rn,.Irs btMrls. wlii.-h 

! il nf rfi ri" WPTO mm as binn- 

.... 1 J‘\v. 'IVu iliru* cunirs 

.imUports uitou., an.i counliv, pinrrs^n.ns ami inasK^ 
slid tir gloiious nil] drama uf Kijolaud. bJiiminc 
in pans was I w aril. (vl thuniglumt ilm ulmlcMnuntry, 

M in,id!ii*:il-d uid {•U-i-s and songs irs-mndrd not onW 

'«"»■ 

inioii (1 wx sioeusMie ii irii« oi pc,i< , (he doinestie 
arciuiecUire of EripUml coiKimied lo lx culdvated 
Slid, Jar aa legards extern, il appe.inuuc, reached its 
hibliebt slate ol ) i iiecioii. The homea ol HnKland 

baoiirwuhim' ** '’“'y 

In the leign of Ticn,- Vll. som > of the u.ibdity md 
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tvealthy rlasscs to bi^ild Ibcir hou!<o8 wiib brirk ; 
hut timber rontiiiued in Use with ibe proal iift)dy of 
llic people, rich well as poor. Not only housoB in 
the euuutry, btit sirecis in villapes and Idwms were 
formed of timber in the indipenona old style, but with 
e.'-^peei<il repai d to beauty of appearance. 

This stylo ordoiiieslie arcbiteelure. whioli in its earlier 
slate is c.illed the Tudor style, awl in its later state 
the Elizahelliiin styUi, may pei haps be a ])]»r opr lately 
called the stylo of the sixieeiilli ocMiturv, oommeneinp 
as 11 did at the latter end of the fifteeii'lli rentnry and 
tenninAtinp in ibe eaily part of the sevenleenlh. In 
its ehief characlciistics jt is essential I y CSotbic. reseiii- 
blinp that of the eodesiustiral bnildinps, Imt some 

t arlBarcultLMod and olheisaddcd to Miit tlie differenec 
etween churob arohitoctui e and house aiohileeturo. 
In the pablcs with their erownlnc: ])innach‘s, in the 
lurches, the doois, an<l tin* pc'neial forms of the inul- 
ioned windows, the resomblduee is ubvioiw; but cbiiii- 
iievs, winch arc not lerjuiied for tlie cbuicli, are 
cluracleristic of llio liouse, and the oveihaimipp of the 
floors and projection of the windows* are still moie 
strikinp characteristic diffciciicen. As the walls weie 
formed of nuthinp moic substantial ibau liinbcis and 
plaslcT, the oveihanpinp of the Ptories wap ]K*rliaj>s 
< Inefly reqiiiicd to protect the \ialls from the weather. 
I'or the ovciiianpinp of the first-floor story lbi*re was 
another leasuri winch ^spcclally apjdied to B!i(*ets. 
C'oiiiiiiodilies of all kinds were exposed lor Bali* in the 
open fronts of the sbojis, and ucre pioieclcd from the 
W'caiher by the overbaiipinp story, l.cjstban halt a 
century aj’othcie still remained a sih cismitlfssbop on 
Liulpaie Hill winch had a'* projectinp story and open 
lioul, the plait* and jewellery hemp ottered to view in 
separate plazed frauicb. The convenience of the pas- 
Eonpers also would doubtless be attended to in those 
times when umhiellas liad not hoen hroupht^into use. 
laidies inipht po a-Bhopninp even on a wet day, and 
walk the lenpih of whole streets umler a conn»lete 
eovcrinp of oveihanpinp sioi ics. See a reprcsenlatioii 
of old houses in Cheaiei, in the ‘Penny Magazine,' 
No, 2of). ^ * 

In these half-timber houses tlie frameworkoF all the 
iral Is coiisisla nl iiorizoriiai beams resting on iijniplit 
timberR, whieh are sometimes very clo-ie to each other: 
where the upiipht timbers aie nioie distant, diagonal 
iVmbeiR extend from Uie lop of one to ibc bottiim of 
Ibc other, and feo on alteiivaldy, Smuotimcs the dia- 
gonal tiiiiheiB aie citi'vi'd or angular, or are otherwise 
varied in foim. The floniH, as we have said, genet ally 
ovci hanjf each other, and the roof is often coniinucd over 
the top of the Framework, so a« to loriii a pioleelion from 
the W'eaiher at the top 'ivell as the bottom. The roof, 
which was counnoiily high and stiarp, so as to throw' 
the wet oft* rapidly, was nioBily relieved by doiiiier 
windows. Tin* pables, uhiib are extremely iliveisilied 
and m b in then ornaments, are penoially shaip in the 
inolinatioii ol their sides, corresjjoiiding with tlii'^tem)- 
ncfis ol the rools; and the pable-hoaidN thf* horizonfal 
foot-boaid, and the liiangiilar ceiilro aie olten elabo- 
rately eaived and ornainerited, and the aj»cx .siir- 
inoimted by a iicbly dccoiali d jnnnacli*. 

Galleries and balconi^’S ol op n e.irved-w ork W'e; e also 
frequent. The windows ot the piincipaJ apaitmeiits 
were laipe ami square, divided into compaitments by 
mullions and traiiBoma, which were not so iiiaaaive as 
those of h(mse.s built of atone, but more rich in their tra- 
ceiy. Oriels or bay-windoW's aie rarely wanting either 
111 the side-walls or pables. The oriels aie Roinetiines 
single, and sometimes compound, using one above an- 
other fium siorv to story. Tlie doors an; decoly reePhsed, 
wall we.,ibej -mouldings above them in liigh lelief. 
The eaio otiea pinches to the entrances with small 
gable tops, cun espi Hiding with the laigcr gables of the 
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house, and bieakinp with tbe'r deep shadow si he mono- 
tony of tlie flat sides. In the larger houses there aie 
Bonietiincs turrets, and generally there aie siackb of 
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ornamented chimneys wlneh look llVe tiincl^. e.ifdi 
shaft being UBualiy ol a difleicut ^Hitterii. The projec- 
tions tbioiigbouL aie biild, and the bh.idiiws deen ; and 
th** variety ot loun in the oulli ie i*- »lme. t iidi.siic, 
disfdayiup p^eal variety of invention and <o ij.niiini.'lc 
hkifl. Killn’i* m town or eountiy the gcnei d elh'ci i- 
cxlieinely ])ictuiesquc. In towns, imleef), the •■heetT 
weie often iiaiiow, and, fion, Ihc ovei lianpinp <d the 
stories, dark ; but the pas.^enger*' wen* sln'lien‘d Imni 
sun and shower. In other icspet t'^ iln* hoii'-cs wcu* 
not CKiw ded : trees ami gaidens wen* lines iiiivcd a id 
the carve?! and painted g.iblf'*^, oveiliangn-y floms .uni 
pallciies and pioiccting windows and ptn(’b*-». inn^l 
have bad an •fl’cet m the highest dcpice vaiied and 
pleasing. In tin* country, the beautdul acconi.MiW* of 
tins style ol buikling vvitli nuMl wTiicry ni.i) I c ns n in 
the proujis of cottages at lladzor viJlapi*, iomi T>it»n- 
widi. 

Mansions and manor-houses of tiinbei arclnlec lint* 
were built in gieat numbers Ibioupbmil KiipUinl du- 
ring llie whole of the sixieenili eeiiliny. Many bai.* 
been siifler^d to lall into decay, find nunc have hei ii 
pulled down to he replaef*il h\ inod(‘rii hon. e« oi bii'K 
and stone, flat, iiionoloiioiis, and riimniotqilBce. lint 
many of the cdfl ni.'iiisjoiis still n noun, s-ome ol whicli 
arc as large as palaces, and as lufignifii cnl as they aic 
picturesque. Jt is delightiul to come •-uddcnlv upon 
one of them, slandiug with its gable's and piojcciing 
windows aud varied ucimess of dccoratiou, among the 
liccs which sui round it. 

Ilulme Hall, <d’ which we lia\e given a representa- 
tion, was one ol these ancicnt timhei manor hou'^c's. 
It wassitiltited at a shorf distance from M.iiRhc*ier, 
on the bank of the Irwcll. The manor m the lime of 
Kdwaid 1. belonged to tin* lainily ol I)e Russiiidalo. 
In the leipu of Henry VI. it had ])as'-i*d to the family 
of Pjcstwick, in whicdi it leniaincd till ICOO. wlv'ii it 
was puiThased l)y Sir Ricliaid Moseley. Jii l7ol it 
was bought by Geoige Lloyd, Esq., who. in 17Gd sold 
it to Ibe Duke; of Riidgewatcr, in W'bo.sc faniilv U .stdl 
rein.niib. The manor-house had l)eeii long in a state 
of decay, and was let out to diflereiiL tenanis. It li:is 
been veVy recently pulled down, our diawinp Iniving 
been taken ]>y T. F. Marbliall just previous to its ch*- 
•moliiioti. 

Nearly all the^uld timber-houses which l^eiruiin be- 
long to the sixteenth centuiy: the style* niiderweiit 
considerable change during that poiiod ; in tlie icign 
of Henry VIII. hy Holbein, who intioducrd scvei.il 
continental variations, and in the reign of Klizubeih 
by the iiilrodnction of Italian designs and oriiamenls 
by John of Padua. John Thorp was the mo-,1 lele- 
brated architect of this period, and the names aie 
known of nine or ten oihcr» who were eminent. 

Of the larger liiiiber-iiiansions yet ^em:linlng there 
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arc Rc*v(Mnl which arc well ^ujrthy of mention. Inro 
JIall, ue.ir is ^lMy lai;;e and lofty, the fiaiiie- 

wuik highly cm Hills and the olfett in.ip;ni/i- 

cent. ]>iain:Lll ILill, two unites fioin SiocKporl, i-s alt'O 
very Tlie pji‘at liail is tliirty'six led B([uare, 

wiili a s}M!al slaiuMM' of solid iTlocks of oak. formerly 
a lon^ and lolty nalleiy extended ilie whole lenprih of 
the fioiit, suiinoiuitiie; the rools, and tm miiwitinct at 
each end in a deep ^uhle. A snnilar t>alleiy«stitl le- 
mains at Moieton llalh ro'ar (^'on^leton^ Tie' Oaks i>i i 
the villa^i'ni West Ihoinwieh, ncai liii inin^hain, isili-^' 
tiiii’iiished hy the iiuiuhei and lain^ty of its ^ahhs, h) lis 
eential tower inid hi^th oi nariiented (hiuineVf^. 

Hail, ihiee miles fioni Diuilwieh, has two kuite f'lid- 
^^sihlea, with five Miialler pahk-s helween them. 'Phe 
iiaine-work ol the u])pei Slones is e.N»’eeflin}ilv enrious. 
Tlieio aie many oiliers of Liij^e si/.e arid heaiiutn^ 
woikuiiiiiahip, and all of llieiii aio a.^ liili i:i ea'Vini; 
and oniatiiciU wifinn, as they aie pH‘iiiie''ipie on the 
exterioi. of which alone v,e have Ituited in this .“IhoI 
bketeh. 

15 \UI 51 *;ns AM) SrUCEON^’. 

f(\>' i*a rri>in ]iri{'f ] * 

The profession of Ihe harher had iinw lost ne.u !y all 
Us ev ha'iti'Mhh* \ahie , it no loiji;fi iiw In.led ikc 
euiinii of wnVi. Ill'S, llie Irpini; ol hlood, oi the didWiii;’ ] 
ui teelli, liiil was leiltued to its ])iini.ii'* ( Vniien'iS rd’! 
s]ia\in>* and hiLir'i'uliin^ , and as iin.si oi th.j|gte in the 
middle lankoi s<ieiciv had Imu omh* then ovmi opeiatois 
in the ait ol sliciMiis;. the emplf)\ nimit <d ll»e rieic 
haiher was uioUl) atfoided hy the wolkiii^ ehisbes, 
whuh, indi'ed, is iheiMsi* :il tin* p'esi'iit and it j 

IS M'liitiikuhle that ihi' shops oi tin* and htOjpt'nnif \ 

hliaveis an* anaiii disfin::nished hy tia* elt'\ali'»:i ol ihe J 
ji.li ti-eolnu>ed jiole, al lioui>h il is no loij,:'er sittmllcaiil I 
«»1 the piaelue in whuii its jn'ototyjK* was iis»'d | 

llutaii imptiiVenient in tlie lasU*, a lermeinenf in the | 
haliits and iminneis ot society in £;encial, cnMO'd j 

df'siie and tieniand ior hcauiy ami eiiiix lli^InneoL m i 
all the vai lulls iiselul and fanciful ait-, and called into ' 
evistciH’O, aiiioii^ otlieis, a < la-^s of siijs*f]or arljsl*^ in j 
the iiiaiuifacUiu* ol m naineutal liriir. I'iicv* pc i son <4, | 
conihiiiin^ with then ow'ii ail that of the luu-diea-ci : 
and peitniip'i, opened s]ilendid simps in the wiiidftws , 
ofwiiichweie c\hi\nled - not the dull, dn ty-iooLni*'' J 
*' noseless idneks,* hVU'iiumnled with powdeied wii;'', ■ 
hut waxen huMs ormoiclhin n.itinal hc.uily, clc«;:niilv | 
tliouf^h pai Hall V dr.ipt d, and adoiiicdwnh luur icilo j 
lent of csseia e.s and ciiils. ,wlm h, wliati-i^T llieir I 
colour, seemed to heighten the i oiiiplexion into the | 
most hnlliailL hues. 'J’liese, to;;etli('i with oriiamenled j 
eoinhs, hru^hes. and hottles of essenei's tJi’rlinnes cos- ; 
ineiies, and uthei aiJu Ks of t!ie loilet, jncM'nh d a 
sJiowy and attiaelive appeal aiu’c, .iml Inniied a rtiik- 
contrast between “ The easy hhavinj;-&ho]>” and 
“The einponuiri of elef»aiiee and fashion.” 

While ihesc mutations weie takiiijt* jikiee anions^ the 
baiheis, the profession of the snrji^eon, fieed fioiii iis 
encuinhiaiice, w'asrisin;; into hin:h n*piile. 'I’he super- 
aiition ot the early a^es, and the popnhn* piejudiee id 
Idler limes, winch prevaih^d af^ainsi aiintoiniea] maui- 
pulatiuns of J-lic dead body, liarl been j;riidnanv o\er- 
conric. Scliools of anatomy weie estahlit^icd in Pi .nice, 
to which the surRcons of this and olliei comitiies re- 
sorted for the purpose of pros(*eutinj; ll eir studies in 
dissection and iinpioving their knowiedgn of the 
animal economy. 

In England great improvements w ere made on the 
science by John Hunter, who w'as uiasier of the iina- 
tomy of tiui huinau body, and aiubilioiis of niakimr his 
pupils as skilful himself. Fiom Ins line suigery 
made rapid advances, and the sphere ol in uiilily was 


I !^•^eat^J’ rxiende'". aud iliC ^TT,:aiel for its servirvs in- 
eie.iscil, hy ll uupi.H* iiie,,is and diveisiiy (»{ ps in- 
stniiijciit.s, thfir* ])CMiig now npvi.iMN ol a Iniuflrcd 
vdnelies, moie l!;r.u h.df of which wi le unknown a 
fentiiry iu;o. To lli * \ me y and lui'i l'.a.iji'.il iiigeimny 
and pcrleeMoii of the «• impif m* nis, joined to jMoics' 
sioiial de.y.tniy, i^m li 01 ihr- ail<-\'ijUJOii of human 
sidtiiirig is to he attri! u*ed. Tl^:. lh« arts an* always 
tinetuied hy ihesjiiiil oi ile'iU'e, and ailis'.s will be 
skilinl in piopiirtion as the a;ic is Mtellmeiit and 
hni*<h A high slate of eiVjli/aiion iiivf! i.ildy cic'Aies a 
deimiihl lor ('srelleiHi' in die \aiiou'K pri duftions bolJi 
ol iiatiiie aitd ol aii, ami ei)!i‘*eip!eiiil> 1 * the exerei'^’ 
<*f ihe uliuo'i ^klll and in^.runii) on the part of eveiy 
d.*teii|.iioii oi aiiisi<. Half a ( eiitm y Ago i'.erilis*tR-^ 
if w<' exi epl the extjaeting hurher-i — weif se.ireeiy 
known: hu< the de^iie loi jier^oiul ciidje/lishmeut 
and euiiif.uL on lie' jsart of il;e wealthj. aud tlie equally 
sttuug de^iie of ohiaiiimg weakli, or, at least, oi betlei- 
iiig thoir loiulition on the pari of some of the pro- 
lA* •s'ligyry, Irruiiglit mio existence a class of 
piaeliijoiieih ciilliMg llieiU'clves sui geDii-doiitists ; and 
the same desiie ot ohtaluing personal e.iO and gyalifj- 
latioij, hy an exi liaime oi UiOiie) Joi aitistieal skill, 
4 .iUM*il iiiaii\ iiiCili'al pi')!<‘ '-^oi '» to devnte llH'm^el\x»s 
aliiiust I'n iiily Id ihi* ^^udy ol smim ]>anieiilai hiaioh 
of iiH'ilii jfie or sutgen, mid henci* aio-«e omilisls, 
anij-,ts, ehinqM'iI.^:'-, ^vc . Thive siihdiMSio-i" have 
heeii the o< < a^ioii (.f gieat iiiijinAei 'eiiN iii sni^'eiv, 
hy allowing the hIIlmijoii, tlje judgmeir, «nil the 
iiiauiial cIe\U‘»iiy ot lUthMiluals io he diieeled a id 
appliril Id soiiii* i>ailwulai fUjiiilmeut oi tlie *•( leiiee. 
lienee m) cieaL has heeii the lu.pHA enieiil in lhc» .ni 
of the denti-t. .nid so gi-Mtlv n.t lea.-ed ihe i!eiu.i.!id ioi 
Its p’ odiii turns, ili.'j Its ])i a.’liiKijsei s iiie.ii-ev dhidefl 
into two»eias-es — .. * and vir/ui*nctJ~ 

Another reiiuukahk' (oufrriM— the n suit I'f the 
sepaialjonol ihe M.icenie ii >1.1 the ]»*aiheis — .q)peai.s 
ill tilt' splemhd lou'iuin w)i<’h the ial<>i,is oi John 
Hume,, and ll.o ;<*sr*,v' i l-e ^es* i;;.»ii , .inn lil«”.d ex- 
peniljjure oi ihi* pj( '.h iii anri t^oiui. jl. h.i;r < I'lleeli'd 
wrinn (Ik* iiall'* <»f the jui*’*roi ( '.'ii. ge ol >uigeo.is, 
wiicn c'Oiiijj.iied v'jfcli the miisf'um jii lh>''H.ii: of Li.o 
fkiihei-suigeoiis. the aeiouut of v.ha ii, a*^ ii euicU'd iiy 
'Maiilaiid, (.an se.ntcly he i'*ail wuiiovit a ^niiic 

d'ho ail ui h’dT (ii l';\i\)ei> , as now pi.ul'iMi eeu- 
sisling ol ihe siiuph’ u\)eialion nl sliaM :*;, i.s m . 
sineejnihle oi that ini jiroveinenl wlsicli ri s li s lioin 
the i.iMsion of labour: huL iunnei 1 ) it im luVi’d llu* 
rutting and dte&snig or inmiiimg ihe hi.inl 1 w ell 
ao the liaiT', and th<* \anonis mndes 111 wlndi il wa^ 
wor n lequiied eonsideiahie skill and (h'!i n’lil oper a- 
lious on the j>ail oi the praeLiitoner to suit tla* i.u'te oi 
the limes. We leani imm Shiikspeie, 111 liis ‘Mid- 
tnimner Nmht's J)j earn,’ that in his time nmuc woie 
stiiiigHui their hear ds : and ui the humoious desei ]}>- 
tio > given hy. John T.ijlor, the watiii-j)oet, ot the i'eaids 
ill his lime, wc learn the vaiiety and fa.u } ol ilicic 
lo ins, some of which are lealiy eunouo. In his 
ei.iiiiuTalioii of wlial he lerins llie “atrangc and 
Vaiiahlc eui of men's heaids,” in which 

• •• Fomo r.iKe vam a pmlc 

A^ aluiust III nil utlici (hiiig'* liVMulc, * 

hr informs ny — 

“Some seem as tliry were xt inUrd shff and fine, 

Jake to tlu* hiisllrs of souk* hii„mv *((' uie ; 

And soino to sH their love's desin'oii 
Aifcitt and I’riiii d hke to .1 iiuu'k-tel Ite-ljjo; 

S ime liki' a sjiade, fc-nm’ l.Ke a i rk, s'luie 8 (|uarc, 

Kunic round, 40 IUI* nuai il l.ke <.tul'h 1 (. soint* stark bare; 
Some bli.iip. (l.i!'i*i'i-like, 

'Jhit niuv, 'Aitli v.lr-*‘aiif^'. a ni*m'». os outp'kc; 

i\ 2 
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Some witii a hammei' rut, kv Homan T, 

Their beards exhavaguit retoniiM must be ; 

Some witii ilir quadrate, tome Iriaiitile foaliuiu ; 

Some cinmlar, somr oval in translation ; 

Some perijfiidicular in lon^fituile, 

Some tike a ibir.kct for their crassitude : 

That heights, lUqiilis, breadths, tnfurin, aquore, oral, round, 
Aud rules geometrical in beards are ^luiid/’ 

Starchinplhe beard *and curlinp the nliiahers appear 
to have boi'ii very niodif«h about two cenlurirs ap;o. In 
the * Lifi^ of Mrs. EliZHbeth Thomas,' entitled * Pylades 
and Cot in na,' printed in 1731, ne have the following 
account of Mr. Rirhard Shuie, her grandlather, a 
Turkey merchant: “That he uas very nice in the 
mode of that ago, his vahd being somp hours every 
morning in starching Ins board and curling Jiis | 
whiskers ; during which time, a gentleman, whom he 
maintained as a companion, always icad to him upon ^ 
some useful subject.*' This cnslom is also alluded to 
in the follow ing lines of Hudibras, whose itiistiess, in 
speaking of his beard, says— ^ r 

Though yours be snT€l> lugg’d and turn. 

It lines your visage more adurii 

Thau if 'turere prun'd, and tiarch'd and hndtr'd^ 

And cut squaie by the Uusslan slaiidard/" 

The “Russian standard” is an nlliibion to the long 
and broad beards woin by the Ruasian nobility and 
gentry, till the time of tlie Czar Peter the Great, w ho 
<‘oinpelled them to part w^itli these ornaments, not only 
by laying a heavy tax upon them, but by the harsher 
methods of ordering them to be plucked out by tlie 
roots or shaved w iih a blunt razor. (See the * Northern 
Worthies,’ 1728.) 

From this slight sketch it will, we think, be obvious 
that no art admitting indefinite iuiprovoinents, and 
capable of exercising the highest attributes of the 
mind, can be kept in subservience to another pro->' 
fession, nor in union with one, like that of the fiar> 
her, that is merely mechanical. Mankind, as increas- 
ing intelligeneti enables them to .pidge, prefer, at 
whatever pric'C, the kighe'st excellence in any profes- 
sion that can be attained, knowing that in lact such 
excellence is m reality the cheajiei^. The numerous 
subdivisions we ha\e noticed are a proof of the efforts 
and labour necessary in each department to ensure 
the highest degree of knoivledge and skill ; and even 
the barber, as a c^ass, has elevated himself into the 
adoriier, instead of the dibfigurei, of the human foim. 

Nalurt tha Arehdert rf .SoriV/y. — Human sorirty is not like a 
piece of mechanism which may be safely taken to pieces, aud 
put t'lgether by the bauds of ru ordinary aititot. It is iho work 
uf nature, aud net of man ; and has received, fioni tin* hands of 
Its Author, an oriraniiatioii that cannot bo destrnyod without 
danger to its existence, and certain properties and jiowers that 
raiiiiot be aitereil or suspended Iw those who may have iieoii 
intrusted with its management. By studying those pfupeifties, 
and directing those powers, it may be inodifled and altered to a 
very cotividi'rable extent. But they must lie allowed to develop 
tbemselves hy their internal energy, and to fainiliarise them- 
selves with their new channel of exertion. A child eonnot be 
stretched out by engines ig the stature of a iiiau, nor n man 
comiielled, in a morning, to excel m all the exercises of aii„ 
athlete. Those into whose hands the destiniei of a great nation 
are committed, should bi'stow on its refnnnatioii iit least os much 
patient otiterraiice and us much tender precaution as are dis- 
jilayed liy a skilful gardener in his treatment of a sickly plant. 
He props up tho'ie biiuiciics that ore weak or overloaded, and 
gradually prunes and reduees thost^ that are too luxuriant ; he 
cuts away what is absolutely rotten and distempered ; .he stirs 
tlie eaitli about the root, uod sprinkles it with water, and waits 
for the ciming B|)ring; he trains the young branches to the 
right band or to the h'tY ; and leorls it, ?iy a gradual and spon- 
taneoiis pntgves?, to e\]‘!in.i or ex.ill it. If, sf'.a^(iii iuUt season, in 
the diiestton ivUich 1\‘ had previously determined, ui.l thui, n; 


the course of a few eummert, he brings it, without injury nr cnin- 
ptilsiun, into that form and proportion which could not with 
safety have been imposed upon it iii shorter time. The reformers 
of France applied no sucli gentle solicitAtiuns, and could not 
wait for the effects of any such preparatory meBsures or volun- 
tary developments. They forcibly broke over its lofty houghs, 
and endeavoured to straighten its erooked joints hy vtoleiice: 
they toitured it into symmetry in vain, and shed its hfe-hloorl 
oil the earth, in the middle of its scattered branches. — Lot'd 

Dunftip CAsint.— Dunlop cheese is maile in the counties of 
Ayr, Renfrew, Lanark, and Galloway, of various sixes, fimn 
twenty to sixty pounds. Aflrei the milk is brought to a cerlaiii 
degree of heat (aiinnta hunilied degrees of the tliermomeliT u[>i»i 
an average, though in summer ninety will be snffioiont, .'ind, on 
the contrary, duiing the winter, a higher degree will lie re- 
quisite), it is mixed with the cream which had been skimmed, 
iftiul kepi cool. The milk is then poured info a large vessel, 
where the rennet is added to it, anti the wliple is closely covei rd 
up fur ten or twelve minutes. If the rennet is good it will then 
hav.* effected a coagulation of the milk, which is gently stirred; 
the whey then begins immediately to separate, and is taken off as 
it gathers, until the cuid Lwcomes tolerably solid. Jt jh now put 
into a strainer the cover of winch is pressed clown witii any con- 
venient weight. After ir has thin stood for some time, and is 
toleiably dry, it Is rc^turiied into the first vessel or cliih, where if 
is cut into very small piece! by means of a cheese- knife tli.it is 
furnished with three or four hlotles, fixed on prongs ftoni the 
liunille, that cul in a honxontal direction. Jt is thus turned up 
and cut, every ten or firteeii minutes, and also pressed with tlu 
hand, until all the whey is extracted. The curd is iiciw unee 
more cut as small os jioisible, and salted, rare ^leing taken to 
mix it tniiiulely with the mass. lAstly, if is put into a eheebii 
or cheesait, a stout dish wUh iron hoops which has a cover (ImI 
goes exactly into it ; a cloth being p1ar.eil lietweeii the cuid and 
the vessel. It this state, it is sulimitted to the action of the 
clieese-presR, whence it is' Occasionally taken and wrapped in dry 
dot bs, until it is supposed to have completely parked with the 
whey. Jt is tlien laid aside for one or two days, when it is again 
examined; and. if there is any ap]ieaiance of whey lemaining, 
the pressure and applirdtion of cloths aic icpeafed. As soon Oh 
it is oscertaiiu'd that the whey is extracted, the cheese is gene- 
rallv kept tcv* a few days in the former 'h kitchen, in oidt'i to diy 
it, tiefure it is iilaceil in the store, where a smulb'r degree of heat 
IS admitted. While there, it is fumed three nr font times a ilay. 
until Jt begins toTharden on the uut'»ide; when it is lemored to 
the store, and turned twice a week afterwards. When the 
cheese is cured, vorious modes are adopted in prejiaring it for 
talc, which are rather injurious tluii heneticial ; notliing further 
being requisite, besides tinning it, tiiiin to rub it ocraiioiiiilly 
with u coarse clotli, ei|;ieriall^ after harvest, because at that timo 
it has a tendency to hieed nines. Tn some dairies, the cream is 
carefully separated from the milk ; while in qiiieri, (he milk is 
not all allowed to cool, but tbickeiied os taken from the cow ; it 
being thought that *' if the 'milk is allowed to stand until the 
cream lepaiates from it, the nieam can never again be com- 

M blended with it, or retained iii the curd when set, and 
eese will seem to lie emisideiahly poorer." We have 
given tills loug account ; for the Ayreahirc dairy-people think 
that there is u great deal of mystej-y attending all these mniiipu- 
lutioiis ; but the only mystery consists in the cheese being 
honestly made of the milk, cream, and all ; in fiarticular, atten- 
tion lieing i>aid to the tompcratiire of the mdk when the rennet is 
added, and that most accurately ascertained hy the dairymaid's 
tlicnnometer, the top of the finger; and, finally, in the cheese 
being dried iti a cool place, without any paiiiting» or sweating, 
or rubbing with grease or uil.~~-Affncultnrttl Gavotte, 

Mentfil BUndnAs. — Talk to a blind man— he knows he wants 
the sense of sight, and willingly makes the proper allowances. 
But there are certain internal senses which a man may want, and 
yet be wholly ignorant that he wants them. It is most unpleasant 
to conveise with such persons on subjects of taste, philosmihy, or 
religion. Of course there is no roaoomn^ with fliein, mr they 
do not possess the facts on which the reasoning must be grounded. 
Nothing if possible hut a naked dissent, which implies a suit of 
unsocial contempt; or, wliat a man of kind disposition is vviy 
likely to fall into, a hcaitless tacit acquieftceuce, a hich bordcis 
too Tiuarlv o*i duplicity.— 
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KSbAYS ON TllK LIVES OK REMAliKAUfaE 
PAINTERS— N(j. XXI 1. 

I'b V IJartoi.omeo railed also Baocio Porta 

and Ti. Fwatk ; b. 1409; <1. ITjIT. 

liEFORE we enter on llie polden age of painting — tliat 
splendid irra >i hu’h cron ded iiitu a <|U(Atei ui a 
( ontiiry (boinccn 150.% and the frrp.iiest iiauH'b 

and moat cinisniniiule pioductiona oUllic art — \ip 
ninal apeak of one iuo*i- paiutei justly celcbiated. 
Peruffino, Fiancia, of whom ue {jdvi* apoKeiiai limgili, 
and Fra Bartolomeo, ot whom wv are now lo speak, 
weie Mill living at iliia p(*ru)d ; but they belonged lo a 
]>revioua age, and were iidbnned, as we shall shovi, by 
a wholly diiferenl spirit. They eoiilributed in some 
degree to the pci fectiori uflhmi great eontempoianes 
iiiul successois, but they owed the .sentuipnil which 
inspired their own w orks to infliiCMiecH quite distinct. 
'Mie last of these elder painters of tho fiist Italian 
sc'hool w'as Fra Bartolomeo. • 

lie was bnrn m the littb* town of Savignano, in the 
territoiy ol Pialo, near Florence. Of Ins family little 
is know’ll, and of his youngei years nothing, hut that, 
hilling shown a disposition to the art of design, lie wms 
placed under the tuition of Cosimo Ro^dli, a very good 
Florentine painter; and that while nroiviiig his in- 
Rtructions he resided with some! relaiions who dwelt 
near one of the gates of thedlly (La Porta Sltn Pierol. 
Henco fur the first tliirty years of his life he was 
ktiow'n among his eomp.iniuns name* of Bareio 

delia Porta; Baccio bouig the Tuscan diininulive ot 
Bartolomeo. While studying in the atelier ot Cosimo 
Hoselli, Baccio formed a friendship with Manotlo Al- 
bertinelh. a young painter about his own age. It was 
on both sides an attachment alinosl fraternal. They 
painted together, soinctiinca on the same picture, and 
in style and sentiment were so similar that it has be- 
come difficult to distinguish their works. Baccio was, 
however, more particularly distinguished by bis iceling 
for softness^and harmony of colour, and the tender and < 
devout expression of his religious pictijires. From his 
earliest years be appears to have ueen a religious en- 
thusiast, and this turn of mind not only characterised 
all the productions of his pencil hut involved him in 
a singular manner with some of tlie most remarkable 
events and characters of his time. 

Lorenzo de* Medici, called Lomizo the Magnificent, 
was then master ol the liberties ol Florence. The ic- 
vival of classical learning, the study of the antique 
HculpturcB (dilfuled, as wc have related, by the bchool 


of P.ultia, diid roiideicd still more a fasliion by tlu^ 
influence and populanty of Aiidrca Mantegna, alicady 
old, and Mu‘hr‘1 Angelo, then a voungnidu;, was rw- 
pitlly corrupting tlic simple and pioua laMe which had 
hitlicilo pre\ ailed in art. even while iinpdiiing lo it a 
moic unixcisal dncction, and a liner teeJinglui beauty 
and Mibliiuity in the abstract. At the same time, and 
encouraged lor their own purposes by the Medici 
family, iheie pievailed with this pagan taste in hlera* 
tuie and ait a general laxity ol luordls, a lieeiiee ol 
coiuluet, and a disrcgaid ni all sacred things, such as 
ii.id novel, even in the darkest ages of batb.irism, been 
known iiWtaly. Tliv papal chair was during that pe- 
j-iod filled by luo 7 >upes, tht‘ perfidinns and cruel 
.SixUis IV., and the vet mine detestable Alex.ancler VI. 
tthc jTil'diiiun'^ JJi'igiab Fiorence. meantime, iindcr 
the Mva> ot [.oien/o und his sons, became one ot tin* 
iiioM niiignilircnt, but nho vrie of the most di'isohilc of 
cilic-., • 

The natural laslc and fharaclor of Bartolomei) 
pUeed Imn Ihi trom tins Iuxiitiou!^ and JicentiiHi& 
couit. hill he had acijiuied gieal re)mtatuui hy the 
exqui.site beauty and teudenicbs of Ins :Mudonnas, and 
he wds oinplti>ed by the DoiiiLincans of the convent of 
St. Maik to pdint a ficbi^o in theif ehureli, repiesenl- 
itig the Last Judgineiit. At this time SdvonaioLa, an 
eloquent Inar in the convent, was jircaching against 
the flisoideis of the times, the liixiirv of the nobles, 
the usurpation of the Medici, and the vices of the 
popes, will) a fcaileAs feivonr and eloquence which 
his hearers and himself mistook lordiieci inspiraiioii 
Iroin heaven, 'riie iiiflucneo of this extraordinary 
man increased dailv ; and among Ins most devoteil 
udmirvi^ and discijile^s awis Bartolomeo. In a fit of 
] elplexiiyand lomoise, eaused by an eloquent sermon 
of bavonarolu, hi* ]oincd with ludny othcis in making 
a saenflee nf all the hooks and pictuios which ie‘aiefl 
to lualhen poetry and art on W'hich they could lay 
their Jiands- into Ibis funeral pyre, which was Kindled 
in bight ui the people in one oi the tuincipaJ sticeis of 
Florence, Bartolomeo flung all those ol h.s dchigns, 
drawings, and studies which represented eithei pro- 
fane subjects or the hitman figure undraped, and 
lie almost wholly abuiuloned the pracuce ol his art 
lor the society of hia friend and spiritual pastor. 
But the talents, the enthusiasm, the populaiiiy of 
Savoflai'oLa had maiked him for dostnu'tion. He was 
excoin in uriicaled by the pope for heresy, denounced 
by the Medici, aijd at length forsaken by the fii^klc 
people who had lollo-tcd. obeyed, almost ad' :ed Inin 
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as a ^aiut. narloloinco happened to be lodf^ed in the 
convent of S;. Miirk wnen it was attacked thy the 
rabble and a pai ly of nubie:«. The partisans of Savo- 
narola weie iiiussacred, ami Savonarola binisolf carried 
ott‘toturtuie and to death. Our ])ious and excellent 
painter was not reinaikablc furcuurai'e. Terrified by 
the tuiiiult and horrors aiouud him, he hid liiniseif« 
vowini;, if be escaped the daiif^er, to dedicate himself to 
a religious life. \\(ithin a tew t\eeks the unhappy 
Savonarola, after suffering the torture, was publicly 
burned in the Grand Pia/za oi Fluicnee, and Bar- 
tolomeo, struck with honor at llio late of his friend 

'a hoi for which secnied to jiaralyse all his faculties 
—took the vows and became a Dominican friar, 
leaving to his fiicnd AlbiM'tinclli the task of coni- 
deting thtjbe of his liescucsand pictures which were 
eft unliiiislied. 

He passed four years of his life w ithout touching a 
pencil, in the aiisleie seclusion of liis convent. At 
the end of this period tlie entreaties and ('ummaiids 
of his Superior induced Bartolomeu to n^suine the 
practice of his art, and from this i/wjie lie is known 
as Fra Bartolomeo di San Marco, and by many wi iters 
he lb styled simply 11 Frate ijthe Fnar') ; in lialy he is 
ftcaicely knowui by any other designation. 

Timid by nature, and tormented by religious 
seruples, he al first leturned to his easel with languor 
and reluctance; but an incident occui rod which re- 
awakened all his genius and enthusiasm. Young 
Bapliacl, then in Ins twciily-fiist year, and alieatly 
celebrated, arri\c<l in Florence. . He visited the Frate 
in bis cell, and between these kindred sjuiits a Iriend- 
ship ensued which ended ofily with dealli.aiid to winch 
we partly owe the finest works of both. Haphael, 
who was a perfec.t master of peispeclive, instructed 
his ti lend iiutlic more complicated rulea of ilie hciem e, 
and Fia Bailoloineo in retuin initiated Jlif^ihacl into 
some of his methods of culouniig. • • 

It WHS not, however, in the meicly mechanical j»ro- 
ccsses of art that these two great painters owed most to 
each ulher. It is c\idciil, on exaiiiiniiig liis woiks, 
that Fia Rartoluinco's grciUcst iinpruveiiieht dates fiom 
his aciiuauitancc witlrllajihael ; that Ins pictnies from 
tins time display more energy of cxpieasioii,— a more 
iiilellfjctual grace, w hile Kaphaej innlah*d Ins friend in 
the softer blending of his colours, and h-anied I’loiii 
him the art ol Hnangjng diapcrics in an amolcr and 
nobler style th«in he iiad liiihcrlo pliu•li^cd ; iil fact, he 
liad just at this time caught the sentiment and manner 
of Bartolomeo so coinplclely, ilial the only great work 
he executed at Florence (,the Madonna dil Haldaihino 
ill the Palazzo Piltil might he jil the first giauce mis- 
taken for a composition ol the Fialc. Hidirtidson, an 
cxcellem wilier and first-rate authority, obseivos, that 
“at this time Fra Baitolomeo seems to liave liucn I he 
greater man, and might have been the Kapbael, had 
not Foi tunc been determined in favour of the other.” 
It is not, however. Fortune alone wliicli determines 
these things; and of Raphael we might say, as Con- 
stance said of her sou, that “at his birth. Nature and 
l^rtunc joined to make him great but tliis is digress- 
ing, and w’c bhall reium to the peisoiial history of the 
Frate in our next Number. 

[I'u bo euulinurdd * 


EXPENSE OF FUNERALS. 

The cirrumstances which usually lead to tlie long re- 
tention of the dead before burial, aecording to Mr. 
Ghad wick's Report, arise amongst the poor rtiitfiv 
from the expeiibe of funeials; in some instances fiuin 
n natural leluctancc to part with the remains of the 
deceaaedji and occasionally from a fueling of apprchcii- 
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sion against premature interment. ^Vhen a respect- 
able arlizan dies, his funeral is generally attended by 
iieighbouis, and felJow-wui kiiien as well* as lelalions, 
the number of mourners being usuall\ from fiv c to eight 
couple; and as the convenieiK-e of these parUcB must 
be consulted. It conaequciitly happens, that if the de,iili 
takes place on a Wednesday, the funeial is defened to 
the Sunday-week followm;^. But, undoubt<-dly, llic 
Btrungcbt cause of delay is the difficulty of laistng 
inoney*for the expenses of iiilcniient, when, at- is 
frecjuuntly the case, the resouiccs of the lamily have 
been exhausted by the cesbalioii of wages and liu‘ e\~ 
peiiscs of illness. This difficulty is bo great with the 
very poor, that cases have u(*curred in the metropolis 
of the bodies of children being found, and on the 
^'iquebt It has been piovcd tlial the deaths wcie iialii- 
^,al, hut that the bodies had been ubandunctl laiber 
^'than the fi lends of the deceased would a])piy lor 
chial aid. « 

A very interesting poition of Mr. Chadwick's Re poit 
is that which rcltfles to the Rnrial Socielic^ csiablisbcd 
by the working clabscs, lor wliieli subhoiquioub aie 
leadily obtained, when they cannot be iiidut-id to sub- 
scribe eitla'r for their own leliel in Mckuc'ss. or lor 
th^ educaiion of tbeir ebildreu, or for any olner obio' l. 
Jn the h>wn ol Prcbtoii ihcie arc' six laige socieiieV, in 
whieh iieai ly ihii ty ihou*-aiul mei., women, and elnldiiMi 
aie enrolled; and tlio piiiicipal i lub coinjuebeiids 
fifteen thousand one bundled and si\l>-loui menilxMS 
and exjwnd? above lOOU/. a ye ar, raised in weekly u>n- 
tiibuUoAs, from a hall-penny to a ]K‘niiy aiid ihtee 
hall-p<'nce and twnpen(‘e per week. In Loiulon there 
are about om.' bundled of these Bunal ijlul)s, coin- 
])i]siiig iruin one bundieil to eight bundled mcmbcis 
each. , 

In most (uses, the coneoelers of these si hemes 
aie an undei taker and a publiean. They aie conducted 
on the most eiioneoUb j)i incipb s ‘ menihcib oi ditleient 
Jiges comiibule the s.iinc sum ; and the ii.cicly is ollen 
dissolved by the voinmer jiiembeis i^ii they have a 
majuntyO |;lianng the block, vvlicn Ltiey find tli.il the 
rapid deaths oi inoie a'',cd peisoriK tin eaten to lead to 
a similar tenniuaiion. 'Jiie ineclings ol iliese vocieties 
aieheld al public- houses, and lead to habits ol di inking. 
It in e,alcu]Hled that the bubiiiehboi the Buna] So< leties 
at )yalsal1 is tiol tiaiibacied without sii expeudiluie of 
1 21)0/. a yeai in “ drink.'' 

Rut lh<* evil does not sto]? here; for it is only 
a short time sinee Konie Crues vveie hi ought to 
light ill eouits of justice, lu wlmh the deal bs ol the 
children were traced to liie ]>ai'eiiib, the inducemciit to 
the coiniRission ol the horrible and unnatuiHl criinn 
being the leadiness with which the aUpwaiices were 
obtained from burial clubs, iii scveial'ot which tlie 
children iiad been entered. In one case a man liad 
insured such allowances in nineUH'n diftcrenl cluba. 
Mr. Chadwick lemaiks, that in life insurances the 
legisialure has cndeavouied to arrest the dangerous 
t(*ndency of insuring beyond the interest; and he 
suggests that, in the case of bunal societies, a short 
provision might he made prohibiting payments heyoml 
the actual cost of interment, and directing the return 
of the subscriptions where they Jiavc been given* to 
more tlian one club. Tins would, however be directly 
at variant^' wi(|h the interest of the un^rtaker, the 
master-spirit in these associationsi and who, on the 
death of a mechanic, endeavours, in the firat instance, 
to ascertain of how many aocietics the deceased was a 
member, and then ai ranges the funeial accoidingly; so 
that instead of the family of the deceased being bene- 
fited by his forcsiifht, his savings ate expended by the 
undertaker for his own profit; and tlie most vulgar 
feelings are gratified by ulJ the costly and tcnc-elebs 
paraphernalia of a “ Lcautifur' finfcrai, us prisons 
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oven in the claa^ above them are in the hab||t of term- vault, in a diatant part of the^ountry, by a Iotir eaval- 
in;r theso taateless exhibitions. cade moving b^' very alow ^aftps ; and lieip Hip rad- 

Thc lowest aypra^e in iee of funerals among;st the ways have diniinibhed the expense, in some case!*, to 
wurkinjr classes is about 4f. for adults, including a Rood the extent of 500/. Out of 5/. expended for the coiuinon 
BlrotiR elm coOiii, bearers to carry tlie corpse to the funeral of an adult artizari in London, about 15#. will 
Rravc, pall, and “iitlinRs" for nieurners. For children be for tlie burial dues; and of this ]5e. the cleigyman 
the average ro&t is .30#. ; hut these rharges do nut in- will receive about 3#. 

elude Rround and burial fees. For a tradesman of the 'I'o persons of the OOndilion of the a idows of officers 
lowest class, a class in a eomliliun not much beyond in the aniiy or navv. or of the legal profession, or of 
that of a mechanic, the expom-c varies from 10/. tb 12/ ; persons of the rank of Roiitry who have but limited 
and f{)r a child would he about 5/. Ainonjtfst the middle incomes, the c.X])eiiscs of funerals often subject them 
c laws an ordinary funeral, burial fees iiududed, vanes to severe privations for the rest of ilicMr lives. These 
fioni 5(1/. to 71)/. Til providing on these oerasiuii-^i expc‘iiBC.« aie uhen incurred equally aRiiinst the 
what IS eustomary,” the underlakeTS have methodized wishes of the deeeased and oi the survivoia, and 
a systcMii, from which it is diflic*u]t to depart, allhuuRb oiiginale in the; circumslaTK C that the fune ral ai range- 
in tlu'ir hands the suleinnily is conductc*d with must men is and ihc' determination of what is “ pro]>er,'' and 
egiegioiis violations oi eoniinon Ren«e, of which llieyi wlml customs shall be maintained, fall to tli(»se wlio 
IheinseUes are not awaic, nor arc the jiuldic; but the Miave a diieet inti rcst in a profuse expciiilitiiie. One 
following question# addiessed to an intelligent under- ca^e is mentioned of a cleiRyman’s ivicfow who was hft 
taker, fully brings out the absurdity of the custom m iiairow eirruinstanres, and eoneciving it her duty to 
wdneli tliev have siieeef-ded in establiahhif! — “ Aie yon have a i espcetable Ju^ ciat. she gave geruM-al oiders to 
awaie," it was asked, “ that the an ay of funerals eoin- that eilect : hut jvT^e vocahulaiy (,f ilie nrnJei laker 
monly in.ul*' by undertakers is strictly the lieialdic lespeclabilily means cxpensiveness and the expenses 
airay of a haioiiinl funeral, the two men wIRj sfand at of nor husbands fiineuil cost the widow 110/. A case 
the door being su])p()Hed to he the two ]ioitcr8 nf life is mentioned (in the circular of a n‘sj)e<‘table under- 
castle, with llieir slaves, in hlaek ; the man who heads takei / of a widow who stated that her husbamrs 
tlie ^noeesHioii. wearing a scaif, being a icpre-^enlative fiineial **ost upwards of 1(K)/. Tal] the iiionev she pos- 
ot H heralil-at-rn ms; the man who carries a plume of sessed',, and on being asked how she could incm such 
fe.itli-is on his head being an e8<|Uiic. who hears the an expense, her icplv wa^, that she luderod the iinder- 
sliirdd and cjiMiue with its ]»lutne of feathers; the jkiII- laker to piovide what was respre table, and to avoid 
hfarei.-. wi»li iMtons, being reproseriialives of k*hights- expense. An executor who had ordered a coffin ami 
eoin]union*«-Ai-:irnis; the men walking with wamls wn vice of the “ most sinqde desciip! ion ” eonfoimahly 
iKMiig supposed to lejiresent gentleiiien-fishers, wiili to the intentions of ihi* dee^ised, c pecting the coffin 
llieii w.inds To tins question the answer of course to cost not mote than 5/., having, under peculiar eir- 
wa^, “No, J am not awaie of ii.'* Tl is these non- rumsianees. oeeasioii to call foi the lull previously to 
es'-mlial p.irls of the ceremony which render funeral the interment, found, to his siirprisi* that instead of 
(‘vpensiw so heavy, and which, amongst the nuddJe ^/.. the chatgo for i hr* roffin amounted to neaily2t)/. 
cl.iS'-r's, lieqneiulY learl to tlie iin|iovenshmeiit of the “•Whalf' lie says, “could be done? we could imt turn 
Miivivois. TluMMist of the mutes (“ the two porters of flic body out of the coffin : 1 would have pan I double 
the ca‘‘ilc'’i vanes from IHv. to 30#. each; and when tather than liave dislui bed the peace of the lumscMin 
they are attiicd in siik seal tk or “fittings,” vieliiding that uceasion.” The eirciiinstances attending a death 
hat-baiids and gloves, the sum of five guineas is eiic ourageextoili. mate ehai g#», aqd aie no less Uvoiir- 
eharged ; ami half this sum for the prison who walks able to emnplete mipuiniy : and another reason tor the 
with .1 >*e.nf. The eh.iige foi the featlieis*l>oriie on the success of the system of expensive funerals arises from 
head helorc the lirar^e, and the “ fii tings" of the man their being so frequently paid out of trust-funds of the 
wliri (Mines them, is ahoiil ihree guineas and a haU ; higher amJ middle classes. It is high time that our 
and tor (McIi of the men who bear batons about a funeial ciislotns were subjr*e(ed to a sinct sciutiny, 
guiiKM; and each mail healing a wand about the same and efiorls made by the intelligent portion of the 
Slim. There are. besides, charges for “velvets” at- public to get iid of the Mipeifluom? sort of moekeiy 
ladled to the hearse, including (ealliera, and featheis W'hich is imposed upon them, under the plea of its 
to the horsesi the cost of w'hidiv.'irirs lioiii ten to fifteen being “ cuslomai y," by a cla«s whose taste it* seems 
guinrMs; and fumi one to foul* guineas is ehaflged for absurd in the last degree to follow. 

(lie p:Lil. A s:Ik scarf of thiee yards and a liafil and a Mi. (Jhailwick ostimab*s the total expen.ses of funerals 
silk liiit-bami ahd black kid gloves, arc in many in- in England and Wales at 4, H71,h)3/ annually, and this 
stances given to the cleigyman who peiforiiis the sum is iirobahly under the real amount. The average 
funeral service; the same to tlie elmk ; and in order cost of fuueialb of persons of every lauk iii I.ondon is 
to iuci ease his gains, the iinderlaker bestows a petqui- 15/.. and the total siiin annually expended is ahovo 
site of the same nature ou the sexton; though it is C2(iO(K)/f Slill more valuable lue the infcieiiees 
usual to compound the matter by giving to clergy- he Graves in emuicetum with the ineqiulily in the 
man, eleik, and sexton money instead. The number number of deaths in diffiTciit districts. Thus amongst 
of men cm))loyod at a “ les poet able" luneral is about tin poorer classes, living in wretched habitations, as 
twc»nty ; for if the coffin be a lendon oi e, it requires those comprised in Hethnal Green and Wliilt'cliapeJ, 
nhoutVight men to hear it. In the ease of funerals of tlr*re is one burial lo every 31 inliabitants, wdiilst in 
persons of “niodcrate ics])eetabihty,*’ the number of the contiguous ilistrii’t of llw:kiiey there is only one 
aiieiidanta would bo about fourteen. 'Flie expense in burial lo every 50 of the inhabilaiits yearly. Had the 
tlie loimer case would be about 1(K)/., ami in the latter a.inual inoiialily amongst the population in the high, 
about (iO/. About 50/. would be a low average for the o]»i;ii, and naturally-drained district of Hackney been 
<jrdinary expense of IradesmeiTs funerahi; and of the the same proportionate amount of inoitality as that in 
«*hildren of this class, bolow the age of ten, about 14/. the eontigiiouis, but lovi\ ill-drained, ill -cleansed, and 
Of persons of the condition of a gentleman, 150/. would ill-VLuitilated district of Beihiial-Gveen and Whitc- 
he a low average ; and for a child of this class ahout chapel, nislead of 75:» deaths per annam, Hackney 
ilO/. The funeral expenses of persons of rank and title would have upwards of 1 13S deatlis, and an expense of 
vary from 500/... to 1500/., but a large part of this cost 5448/. more for funerals during the year. If the same 
is incurred in the removal of the body to the family! rat^ of mortality prevailed in the county of Hereford 
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as in Liverpool! there ^would be 1488 more deaths The question of how the evils connected with the 
annually, and an additional expenditure of 21,3tKi/. present system of interments are to )>e diminished, we 
per aiifiiim in burials. A^ain, the excess of deaths in must still reserve for another number, 
the metropolis above the healthy standard of Islington 
or Herefordshire, of one in 55, is 11,2GG, and the . 


expense of burial of this excessive nninbcr is 108,990/. 
per annum. Without taking into account the expenses 
of the cortespondirie: excess of siOkticss, but reckoning 
only the excess of f08,990/. stient on funerals, we find 
that this sum raised annually would in thirty years 
liquidate the principal and interest, at 5 per cent., of a 
loan of 2,B50,10H/., towards house-draining and the 
structural iinpioveiiionts and arrangements by which 
the excess iniglit be pt evented. To the qharge of the 
excessive deaths must be added the charge* of the births 
which take place to make up the ravages of mortality 
iti Ihe most depressed districts. The excess of births 
from this cause in London is estimated by Mr. Chadwick' 
at 800(1 a year. A sum of 50.000/. a year would be 
saved to the populalimi of Liveipnol (at tlie rate of 
expenses for hinerals in London) were the burials in 
that town reduced to the same proportion a.s in the 
parish of Hackney ; and such a sum would, in thirty 
years, pay off the interest and principal on a loan of 
845.005/. sterling lor structural arrangements. Mr. 
Chadwick, in effect, uigea plans whicJi would lead to 
a diminiUioti in many instances of one-thiid of the 
deaths, and consequently of one-third in the niinibfr 
of burials ; and then he shows that without dimitiishuig 
in the slightest degree the 6<i)emnity ot sepulture, the 
expense of the other two-third.s of the pretseiu average 
number of funerals could be reduced probiihly fifty per 
cent.,the saving from botn sources being gi eater than 
would remedy the annual share of the expense of the 
chief structural hanitary arrangements, supposing evej y 
liouse in ail tinhcakliy district to be deficient. Tlieni 
would be ‘‘the amount sailed by the reduction of the 
funeral expendituie, giving the health and lohgcvit'y, I 
and all the moral and social savings, pim Uie nteie 
pecuniary saving; these remoter savings bring m 
themselves iniquestionably far greater than can Ih* | 
represented by the «peciiniary items directly econo- 
mised.*’ 

Mr. Chadwick’s analysis of the class of persons in 
the metropolis engaged in the perform aiicc of services 
connected witli the burial of the dead shows that, not- 
withstanding the immense aggregate expendituie, the 
business is not in a sound state. The iinmbf*i of 
persons whose sole business is that of underlakers, 
whose^ names are enumerated in the ‘Post-Office 
Directory,’ is 275 ; but it appears tliat the real s«'rvice 
is performed chiefly by about sixty furnishing undei- 
takers, who eumpctc with each other in furnishing the 
supplies at a imiderate rate to a multitude of inferior 
tradesmen, probably exceeding one thuusaml, amongst 
whom the exc^easive profits arising fiom extoitioiiale 
charges are thus irrcgulaily dislrilmted. ISfany of the 
journeymen who form the superfluous retnifle qf at- 
tendants at a “ respcc table* fimejal, place the insignia 
of undertakers in their window for the H.nke of the 
irroflts of one or tiro funerals a >eiir. Some of the 
most reSfiectable undertakers have eight or ten funerals 
a day, and some have twoi,or tliiec ; but there are eight 
or nine undertakers waiting for the chance of evert 
private funeral; and as the majority have a much 
smaller number tlian the minority, they are the more 
severely driven to charge their expenses on a small 
number of funerals. One man who called himself an 
undei taker, by reason of his being enqiloyed as ” bearer"’ 
ut funerals, and who, from accident of niaii^jtcinent, 
contrived to get into his hands the biisitie'^s of two 
or three funerals in a year, has been he.i.rd to say 
that he had got as much profit ou4 of the funeral of an 
artisan as would provide iiim with a new suit of rlotj^'s. 


S/mp/ttnU in Aina South r/^f/fjr.— The duties of a sliephvrd in 
New South Walei are eacfcdingly eimple. A floek usuiilly 
oonsitU of from four huudied to fire liuiulred ewei, or from sis 
hundred to a thouuuid dry sheep ; tliree flocks being fultled at 
one stauori. Tlie shepherd is required to take Ids sheep from Ihe 
fold 111 the moi^siiug, not later tluui an Iiour after sunrise, to keep 
sight of them on the pastures througlioiif the day, and to biing 
them back at sunset to the fold. They oie then counted over 
and led in cliargc of the night watchman, whose duty it is to 
take care of the flocks in the folds until the luoruiiig, when each 
Aock is again counted aiul delivered over to the shepherd. In 
tihe hunbiiig season, on well-managed eitahlishineuts, the ewes 
abiitit to lamb aio withdrawn fiom the floofnand kept separate, 
under thu cuie either of the watchman or of some other |ierson 
apiMiinteil for the purpose, for a few day", until Ihe lambs are 
stiong enough to travel with the flock. At slieuring tune the 
flocks aie hroufrht in rotation to the home station to be washed 
and shorn. It is then the shepherd's business (unless ho be also 
a sheorei j to follow his sU‘0p ond take care that they are kept as 
fiio as jKisa^lc fiom any kind of diit, uu<il the flecie ii in a tit 
state to shear, which, in general, is the case about the third or 
fuuith day alter the washing. From this acrount of the ordinaiy 
duty of a shepherd in New South 'Wales, it will be seen that 
almost any one is capable of taking charge of a flnck. Sheep 
are subject to very few diseases; and with the treatment of these 
either the master or the overseer will be coiiveisaiit. In such 
cases the shepherd bos only to follow diligently the directions he 
may receive from those under whose supeinitendirK he is placed, 
and if jmisesscd of common inteliigencc he will soon be capable 
ot‘ acting for l^imsilf. In fact a wea\er or hutlun-niaker, oiler a 
few inonlhs' experience, will generally prove a bettcj sliepherd 
ill New South \S ales than the man who, having been biought 
up os a shepherd in Ktighirid, may have acquiied lishils and 
prejudices exceedingly diflieult to shake off, however unsuitable 
to the new iHisitioii lu which he is plneeil. In proof of this, it 
may lie noticed that some of the Liest buperinteiidents of sheep in 
Ihe colony are natives of bondon, MainhesUr, or Birmingliara, 
anil that few jirofessed English or Scoteli shepherds are entrusted 
with the cqre even of a single flock. The duty of a watchman 
is os e.isy as tliat of a hht'iOierd , he sleeps by the fold in a watch- 
box, trusting to his dogs to awaken him in casi* of the approach 
of a native dugf or any other cause of alarm ; he counts them in 
uiid out, and shifls the hurdle^. Noi is the life of a shepherd 
at ail iikbome to those who have been ucrustomed lu sedentary 
odEupatioiis. On the roiitiaiy, such |ie»oii8 have, in various 
iustaiices, Iwcoine strongly utiached to it, w'hicii will not seem 
surprising when it is coii'vuteied that it is a life of very gienl ea»e 
I luid frt'edoin iiom caie. Indeed, it is cutnnionly leiuaiked of 
the shepherds that they arc mure healthy and setm much inoic 
cheerful and cotiteuled than any other class of faiin servants. 
The wagik of a shephenl ui^watchmaii ha\ e been of late about 
30/. a yvar, on an aveiage, with from seven to ten pounds u' 
meat, ten pouudsuf tloui, two ounces of tea, sand one pound of 
sugar, ]icr week ; or in the place of tea and sugar, niiik. 20/. 
a year is, however, as much us, at the present low price of wool, 
can he given, witli protit to the sheeiJ-owner : and out of this sum 
a mail of Irugal habits may lay by a cousi<h*rah1e sum yearly, 
more ruiticulurly should he leurn to shear, by which he may 
)Mit a lew |iounds into his pocket every summer, in mhlitioii to 
his wages ; and still more so, should he, by cure and g«iod ma- 
nagement, get charge of a breeding flock, and uhlaiii a piize for 
rearing a laige nnmb<*r of lambs. Again, if he be the father ol 
a family, witli two or three sons, from twelve to tifleeii ot sei'en- 
tt^ri years old, he may, after a short lime, take charge of a ita- 
iioii ; the sons gjpiiig iiut with the flocks, while lib ocU as wafeh- 
niati, in which cap^ity he will have many hours unoccupied 
during the day, which may be employed in improving his cot- 
tage and making bis home comfortahle. He may also cultivate 
a gdidcn, or even a small field of euro, whilst his wife would 
find full employment in domestic matters, the rearing of poultry, 
Ac. : uiid should their be daughten of sufiicieiit age, they will 
he sure to obtain good situations as servants in respectable fami- 
lies.'-/yon. U, Dundav Murray o Summtr at Port i’Ai/ip, 
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[ i.il i]. fiGU* t'u' 1* C ilt« 

1.^SAYS OX TiiK LlVhS OF HK^fAKKABLE 
PAlNTEJiS.— Xo. XXII] . 

FiiA Bvrtolomeo (rnnr?Kdi*d,frot/i 

\voi'T llip >rar n.iiloloitico olitaiiipcl I<*ave of 

hr Siipriioi nl Ihh coiivriit loxisit Htmir. Hr h;u1 
Irani ao murli oi tlie ji'iancl woikHOii wlnrlj Rapkirl 
uui Midiari A.ii?elo wine rnijiloyrd by l.ro X., tli.it 
»e could no lonprr rrprrss llu' uish to brhold and 
iudf*c with hiA own oyr» thos'C woiidoiru) pioduc*- 
ioiiA. Hr waA .lIao rn^ap:rd to paint in the olmirch 
if St Sylvester on Montr Cavaflo; but ihr air of 
Somr dill not aicrcc uitli him. He iiidred rctirnrd 
lis fiU>iidi>iii|) uilh Rapharl, and they spent nniny hours 
ind days in each othn ’# sortrly ; imi Rvipharl Imd by 
diis time so far outrun him in rv4*ry Kind of cMTllriirr, 
in d what hr saw around him in the Vatiraii and in the 
‘^i.stine Chaprl so far surpassnl his ])i ovious conrr ptions, 
that admiration and astonishinrnt porxnrd to bwallow 
lip ihe feelint; of emulation, 'riiore was no envy m his 
{(intlcand pious mind, but he couldnotpai.obheroiild 
not app]^ himself, a cloud fell upon his spiiits, which 
was attributed ]iarily to indisposition: and be returned 
to Florence, leavanft; at Rome only two unfinished pic- 
tures, figures of St. Peter and St, Paul, which UaplmeJ 
undertook to finish for him, and, in the midst of his 
wn great and imiUifarious works, found time to com- 
plete. It is Said that while Raphael was pAintiug on 
the head of St. Peter, two of his friends, who were car- 
dinals, and not remarkable for the sanctity of thou* 
lives, stood conversing with him, and thought either to ! 
I'Ompliinent him, or perhaps rouse him to contn dictioii, 
by criticising the yrork or Bartolomeo : one of them 
observed that the colouring was much too r tf. To 

So. 70 ; 


wliidi Raphael repli(*d “May it please 

your Finiiicn<M\s the boly apostle befe repiesented is 
blushing in heaieii, .as he cettairily would do weie he 
now present, to behold ilie clunrh he founded 011 earth 
govf'i ned by Ptu h as you ! ’ 

On reiuinine to Florenre, Fia RAitolomeo lesunied 
his tieneil, und showed tliat his .piuriiey to Home had 
no» been ni v.iin. His finest works, the St. hLuk, now 
ill the PiiLi P.ihire, and tlie faiiiuus Madonna di Miseii- 
coi'dia at Lucca, were exeruied after his letwu, 
P'very pietuie snbsnjuently painted displaied in- 
rreaMni* vigour, and he was still in the full p(*si.i*?sion 
of his }»owcrs when he was Fci/ed with a feiei and 
dypentei V, caii'^ed, u isFaid, by eating loo iii.inv figs, and 
died in hia ronvent, October 8, L'llT, being iJien in Ins 
fort V c ^lith vein . 

The perafinal ebaiaeter of Fia RaitoloiTieo is iiu- 
piesaeJ^.m all bis woiKs. fie was didieieot, as vvi* liaye 
Be.*n, in jdiysical eiinr<ige and eneigv; but, in bis dis- 
position, emhusiuMic. devout, and afl'oeiionate. Temler- 
iiess and a sotr legnl.ir beauty chaiaeteii«* bia female 
lieadf. : los sai\j'*i luiie ji inild and seTioua digriny. Ho 
is .seldom grand or snbhine in conception, or ener- 
gclii in movemem and expres-iou; tlie peivadiiig Fcnti 
ineiit in all his best piclmes is IwUneAs He pai iieulai ly 
excelled in the figuresof boy-angels, w Inch Ju* introduced 
into most uf bis gioups, soinetinies plaving on musical 
inai rumen tH,seat^ at the feet of llu* V’ligio. or beaxiug 
a .'aiiopy over her head, but, bowevci employed, 
always lult of infantine graie and candour. Me is 
r1s.o liiuied for tbo licli arclnieauie he introduced into 
his pictures, and for ll )«4 grand and flowing style of his 
di atieiiea. It was his ot>inion that every object should 
be painted, if potife'^blo, fiom nature ; and W* the better 

Vox.. XilL-0 
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•tudy and arranp:cmnnt of the drapery, he invented 
thoac wooden iiji:tirc4^Awth joinis (called I.iy-figurcs) 
which are now to be found in tlie studio of every 
painter, and which have been of incalculable service 
in art. 

Ills pictures are not commonly met with. Lucca, 
Florence, and Vienna possess the three finest. 

The first of these, at Luccii, js perhaps the fflost im- 
portant of all h^s woiks. It is railed the Madonna 
della Misericordia, and re])rc*^entB the Virgin, a grand 
and beautiful figure, standing with outstretched arms, 
pleading for mercy for mankind; around her are 
grou|)s of suppliants, who look ii)> to her as she looks 
up to heaven, where, throned in judgment, is seen her 
divine Son. Wilkie, in one of his letters from Italy 
(1827), dwells upon the beauty of this noble pictur^ 
and says that it combines the merits of Eapliael anl 
Titian — of Kcmbrandt and Rubens ! *• llcre,“* /le 

says, ‘‘a monk 111 the letiremciit of his cloister, shut 
out from tlie taunts and tlie criticism of the world, 
seems to have antiripated in his early time all that liis 
art t'imJd arrive at in its mo^L'u '''anced maturity ; and 
this lie has been able to do without llic usual blandish- 
ineiits of the more recent periods, and with all the 
higher qualities peculiar to the age in uhich lie, 
lived."* 

Tins is very hiuh praise, particularly from such a 
man as Wilkie. The mere outline engraving in Ro- 
Bini’s ‘Storia della Pittura* will show the beauty of the 
composition ; and the testimony of Wilkie with regard 
to the magical colouring is suflicicnt. 

The St. Mark in the PiLti Palace is a single figure, 
seated, and holding hU Gospel in his hand. It is so 
remarkable for its grandeur and simplicity, as to liavc 
been frequently coin paied with the remains of Grecian 
art. Far this pii'tuie a giand-duke ot Tuscany (Fer- 
dinand JI.) paia 12iK)/., ncatjy two liuiujred years ago, 
which, according to tlie present value of luoucy. i\;pulcl 
bu equal to about SfKX)/. 

Ill the I i^erial Gallery at Vienna is the Presenta- 
tion in the Temple, a picture of wonderful dignity and 
beauty, and well kiioi|n by the fine engravings which 
exist of it. The figures arc rather less than life. 

In the Louvre at Paris are two very fine jiicturcs : 
a Madonna cnihroiied, with several figures, life-size, 
wliicli WHS painted as an aUar-])iecc for his own cun- ^ 
vent of St. Mark, and afterwaids sent as a {irc^cnt to 
Francis 1. ; the other an Annunciation. 

In the Grusvenor Gallery there is a dhinc little pic- 
ture, in wliich the Infant Christ is leprescnted recJiii- 
hig^ on the lap of the Virgin, and holding the cross 
which the young St. .luhn, stretching forth Ins arms, 
appears anxious to take from him. 

The Berlin gallery contains only one of his ])icturcs: 
the Dresden gallery not one. Ills woiks arc best 
studied in his native city of Florence, to which they 
are chiefly confined. 

Fra Bartolomeo had several scholars, nope of whom 
were distinguished except a nun of the monaMery oi 
St. Catherine, known as Siior Piautilla, who \ory suc- 
cessfully imitated his style, and has left some beautiful 
pictures. 


THE TRIAL, OF THE PIX. 

Maicy of our readers may within the last few weeks 
have seen a notice in the public journals respecting 
the trial af iha pix, a ceremony which is conducted 
under the authority of the Lord Chancellor and (he 
(Chancellor of the Exchequer, in relation to the coin- 
age. As this ceremony takes place from time to 
time, and is of rather a curious character, wc wiU 
briefly describe its origin and nature. 

• ‘ Life of Sir Bar id Wilkie/ vol. ii., p. 451, 


[March IG, 

The fix is a box, chest, or casket, in which a number 
of new coins are deposited ; and the trial of the pix is 
an examination into the weight and quality of the 
coins so deposited, with a view to the determination 
whether or not the coined money issued to the public 
is fair and equitable. The reason why this examina- 
tion is made is, because the coinage is not actiisliy 
made by the government, but by the authorities of the 
Mint, under a peculiar arrangement whereby the 
workmen are paid rather by what is termed * piece- 
work,’ than by the week or year ; and the work so 
produced Mias to be tested by the government to see 
that it corresponds with the I crognised standard. It 
is true that the examination is now in oirect little more 
than mere form ; but still the principle involved is an 
important one, and might be made more stringent if 
necessary. 

The constitution of the Mint is such that each officer 
has a certain degree of responsibility from which he’ 
cannot he dischargtul ; and on tlie occasion of a new^’^ 
coinage, thiRyresjionsibihly extends through an extra- 
onliiiHiy number of persons, each of whom innst have 
a kind of acknowledgment or quittance, stating that 
his poftion of the duty has been properly rendered. 

» The Master of the Mint, for instance, is hound to cum 
into sterling money the gold and silver bull inn which 
shrfll he sent to him for that put |)ose under ccitiiiii 
regulations ; and rigorous prei'autiuiis are taken to see 
that the coined money cm responds with the bullion 
from which it is coined ; but as no human skill could 
ensure perfect aecuiacy in size and weight among 
iiiimcrous coins, the Master is allowed a ‘ remedy' or ■ 
margin. ^ Under the operation of this Memcdy of the 
Mint,’ if the coins deviate linm coireclnefes only to a 
certain prescribcil extent, the Master is consideied to 
hine pel formed Ins pari, and receires his * quietus’ or 
quittance; but if this remedy or amount terror is 
exceeded, be must recoin the piec(‘s at his own cost. 
The ‘remedy’ for gold coins has varied from one- 
third to one-sixteenth of a raraf ; that is, stanJaid gold 
is Rupnosed to he divided into twenty-four equal parts 
call ea carafe, of whit'h twenty-two must be pure gold 
and the lest atloy; and if llu' standard deviates fioiii 
this moroiiliari (at present} one-six teen th of a carat of 
pure gold in one pound weight lioy of coins, the 
Master has exceeded his remedy. For silver coins 
' the remedy is one pennyweight (ekher in fineness or 
in weight) in one pound weight. In prn]inriion as 
the work beenniea more accurate, the remedy is les- 
sened, else it might he made a source of profit to the ' 
Mint at the expense of the country. 

Wethout entering further upon the arrangements of 
the Mint, we will explain bow the • trial of (he pix ’ 
is brought to bear upon the * remedy ’ allowed to the 
Master of the Mint. 

The first undoubted instance known of this cere- 
mony in England occurred in the 32ad of Henry III,, 
w hen the mayor and citizens of London w'crc com- 
manded to chouse twelve discreet citizens and twelve 
skilful members of the Goldsmiths’ Company. These . 
twenty-four persons were to go before theilaronB of 
the Exchequer, and having been sworn, were to ex- 
amine th? money of the realm, and see that it waa 
made of good silver according to law ; but it dors not 
appear that this, like the ' trial of qhe pix/ was to 
exonerate *the Master of the Mint, or to make him 
forfeit for any error, because old as well as new coins 
Hvere examined. It seems rather to have lw*cn a 
general examination, with a view of ascertaining the 
actual condition of the coinage at a particular period. 

In the IBth of Edward III., however, the trial took 
place in a more exact manner, and for a purpose evi- 
dently analogouB to that bbs^vable in modern times. 
The order of proceedings is laid down with curioua 
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minutoncsa **So Boon as the moneys are coyned and 

• ooinplfsio, the warden to rpceave yt aa the Master 
recoaveth it (rum the tiioiiyers” (llie persons who 
conduct the mechanical operation of coining; in the 
Mint are and have loii^ been teinied maney4tr$\ ‘'and 
putt yt 111 one chest aluit with two Iceya. And before 
the inonpys bee payd to the inarchant, at the request of 
the said master, the warden shall make tryali of yt, 
and if > I shall not hoc so frond as yt is under laken^ yt 

' shal bee retorni^ to the said Master to bee reiiioheii** 
(.coins were at that time made hy castinfri*nnt, as at 
]>resent, hy stamping:) at his ownc pro])er costs, and 
lieitifr afterwaide approved for frood, the warden to 
take out of every C pound w*'^ y*- starliiifrc, and of 
every five pound w*"* ot Rold one pecce, which iieeccshal) 
bee kepte in one chest with two keys, and sealed with 

• two seaies, tlf one to remayne with the king's depulie, 

' and the other with the master. The said box to be 
* 0])eiied once every tliAsc months before the councell 
ol the kinge, the warden, and the inasU-r^ and the said 
inoiieys to bee assaid befoie them, and bciag found 
good and convcnabic, the said master to liavo letters 
)'atteiUs for Ins discharge ; and being found otherwyse. 
the master to pay the kiiigc or liis depiitye tliafw'hieh 
sliall appei'leyne, and all the doiiiges and kiiowlndg- 
iiKMiis 'ilial bf'C kepte in the saiiie chest. And the 
foresaid tn:wler shall never bee held nor challenged by 
any body, nor by the HUthoiiiy of the kiimc, ahvayes 
exceptc til' assays of the iiioiicy shall bee iound dc- 
feciMc.” ^ 

Jn the subsequent reigns assays or trials were made 
at irregular p* nods. In the Sih of Edaaid IV., it 
was ordeied that the waidcn, ih<> changer, tifh a&saycr, 
and the comiitroller of the Mint should at all times 
oversee the gold and silver eoinagw, and that, after 
the coinage huvl betm exaiiiuied and louiid good, and 
before il was delivered for circulation, ibesc officers 
should take from every ten pounds weight of gold the 
value of a noble or more, and of every hundred pounds 
weight of silver two shillings or inoie, for the assiipat 
Vi’estininster, which were to be held every* tliiec 
months. Sir Hichard Marty n, Warden of the Mint in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, diew up an Recount of 
the regulations arcoinpanying every new coinage ; in 
which, after speaking ot the coining, he goes on to 
state itefore enie deliverance be inaide of the* 
linlle Bonime, a ])ortion of it, which reinaneth to the 
qiiene, shal bee ])iil in a lioxc, wlirTcof the assaye slial 
hoc maede from time to time before such of the cuuii- 
cell as the queue shall ap]>oyntlo. viz. of eurie \ij. lb. 
weight of gold one peace at the l^sst of cueric sq^icrall 
coy lie of gold, and after that ratte of all the monies of 
gold: and of euerie jonrnie of silver eonteyning xxx. 
lb. wt. tooe ])eaces at the least of euerie scuerall coyiie 
of silver, and so after that ratte of ail the silver. And 
when the aeid portions of gold and silver be taken and 
put into a boxe for to make the assaies as aforeseide, 
they shal bee ensealed with the seale of the soid warden 
and master, and the boxe shal bee shult with ij. keies, 
the one shal bee towards the warden, the other to the 
master.” The pieces thus deposited were afterwards 
to be tested by a ceremony analogous to the present 
‘tiial of the pix.’ 

At dififeteut tomes in past ages the ‘triariias been 
held in the (^oiiit of Exchequer and in the Council 
Chamber. The persons, too, who have conducted or 
jiresidcd on this occasion have varied pom time to 
time-— -the Members of the King's Council, the Barons 
of the Exchequer, a Committee of Lords and Com* 
inons, the Commissioners of the Great Seal, the Lords 
CominissioneTB of the Ticasury, — ^all have* at different 
times, (leeii the controlling authority. 

The modern practice comprises two examinations 


into the weight and fineness o( the coins produced* 
The first m these is called the*j9fTf>i^, and is carried 
on within the Mint, tlie object being to determine, for 
the security of the Master and superior officers, whetner 
the inoneyera have lightly ronducted their part of the 
operations ; while the other is the /rtal of the pfx, 
before alluded to, carried on at M'ebtmiiistcr, and 
intended to show wlielher the Mint, as an entire csta* 
bhshmeiil repr<*sented by the Masicif has conducted 
its operations fairly and equitably towards the country 
at large, as represented by the GovernmeiP. 

I'lic gold and silver coins, after loi iiialion, are tied 
up 111 pai cels railed ‘journeys,’ or ‘journey-weights,’ 
a journey ui gold weighing 10 lbs., and of silver (ifllBs. 
^oy. hut bciore being thus tied up, one pound in 
nle is taken prumisciinusly from cacii parcid, and 
weighed by ihe’king’^ a5say-ma.«iter in a balance of 
exquisite aci'uracy. lie declaie.s the minus or plus 
upon each ])oniid, uhiili is recorded by himself and 
two other officeis; and if this minus or niusexieeds 
the I remedy’ allowed li^the inoneyeis, they have to 
recoin the money; oi', even if lie leinedy be not ex- 
ceeded on a w hole ]ionnd troj , if there b«* doubt wlielher 
the coins be erpial among Ihein^elves, a few are se pa- 
"rately wcMglieit hy the c(>in])trollri aa a test, and ordered 
to he recoined if beyond the lemedy. Siqiposing tla* 
weight to be sati^tactoiy, two pieces are taken fiuiri 
each of these pound weiglits of coins— the one f(»r Iho 
king's a^'Say-mabtei to a*is.iy, in order to prove iba* the 
Cuinpanv of Moneyc'js (who foimakiiidof Mii)><or- 
poratton within the Mint) have in no way delcriutated 
the qualiiy of the hilver or gold; while the other is 
sealed in a pd(‘ket, put into llie* pix or box, and lotkcd 
up with ihiec ke\N kept ic.«))ecli\ely in the hands of 
the ^^aster, the Warden, and the Comptroller ol the 
Mint, until the trial of the pix is to take ])lacc*Ht M'est- 
iiiinsier. Wh^>n the king's asaiiy-rnaster has pioved 
the )>;eee delivered to him to be of the right staiidaid 
(which in this case is taken as the average of the whole 
journey-w'oight', he authorizes the money to be deli- 
vered to the owners of the bullion from which it has 
been coined. The money itscK is flocked up in the 
slroiig-i 00111 of the Mint w hilc the assay on ike selected 
pie<Ts is being made. 

Thus far the examination has been merely tlie 
ptJL'ifig, carried on by the officers of the Mint lor their 
own secutily. The trial rf the pir takes ]»lacc after- 
w'aids. Tliis trial, according to Mr. Ruding, is con- 
ducted as follows : — 

l7)>on a memorial being presented by the Master of 
the Mint, playing that the trial shall take place,* the 
questio'i is brought hy the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
before the sovereign in council ; and a summons is then 
issued to certain inenibers of the Privy Council, to meet 
at one of the governinent-offiees in the foienoon of a 
certain day. A pre\‘ept is likewise directed by the 
Lord Chancellor to the wardens of the Golds^nni tils' 
Cump!yiy,Ycquiiing them to nominale and set dowm 
the names of a competent number of sufficient and able 
freemen ol their coinjiaiiy, skilful to deteriiiinc and 
describe the defects of tlie coins (if any should be 
found\ to form a jury to meet the privy-counci Hors. 
The number of liicise rrlected goldsmiths is usually 
tw^nty-^lvc^ of w'hom the assay-master of the Company 
is always one. 

When the court is formed, the clerk of the Gold- 
smiths' (Jompaiiy returns the precept, togcihci with 
the list of iiaii^gB; the names are called over, and 
twelve persons are sworn. The President of tlie Court 
then gi\is his charge to the juiy. Formerly this 
charge was so worded that the juiy wsii required to 
examine ‘‘ by lire, by water, by touch, or by weight, 
or by all or by some oC them, in tlie most just manner, 

O 2 
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wbothcr tlip moripvB wore made aeeordinfj: lo the 
indonturo and staiidi^Kl tiidb^iicTon, and wiiliiii llie 
romnly biil in latiT^micN the olur^e haSs piobably 
vau^d iKmK'what aocoiditif;; hi the poisun who filled 
the (iffifo of prenidciit. Wlioti ihe cliarpc is ooiichided, 
tho piK eonUiiiinp: the coins ia doliveied to the jury, 
and the court adjoin ns. 

'I'lie jury letire lo a room appohilcd for that pur- 
pose, and au* provided willi*ine pix, llie ueif^lus of 
t)if‘ Kxch(*quei libd nl tlie Mint, and s Ital.inceoi uieat 
sensiliilitv. We do nol know uio'thci any c.lian^es 
ha\e lei'cntU been nwnie in the hiil.mce used on liiese 
occasions; hiil KoiiK'yc.iis hack the halaiue cmulosed 
would turn wiih six Riiims, uhen r.u li scale wan hiaded 
wilh 4K Ihs. H oz. 'riicjiiiv lieinn sealed, ihe tor* man 
leads ihe in/)cniurcoi uMirani nnder winch ilu' M.isif'ifj 
ol the Mini hun acted, stalin'' the conditioiiH uitdcf 
wh ch he Wiifl to he consideicd as havnii* lullilled 1^ | 
office, 'riie pix is then opened, and tlie jiackcls of 
iiionc'y takiMi out. Each packel contiiins coins from 
the *|nnincys,* or paTcels of coined ii'old or silver, 
and is scaled hy the Waidni^JMi^icr. and Com plr oiler, 
of the Mint. When ihe seals oi each packet aic hrohen. 
the lurcinan of the juiy reads Ihe iudoiscnient, and the 
packet is exiiinincd. to sec mIuuIkt the coiiieiits agiec 
with the iiidoisenieiit. 

When all the packets are opened and found lo ho 
rip?hl, the moneys contained in them are mixed lof*ethei’ 
in wooden howls, and afterwaids weighed, and the 
weight legistered. Tlie indenture under which ihc 
Master has acted sjieeirios that he is to make com 
agreeing with certain Mrial-pieces’ as to fineness or 
standard; and the jury thereloie examine how far this 
has hecMi cairicd out. A SLiiiiciciil quantity is cut fjom 
one of the trial ph'ces; and hy iiielting and the vaiioiis 
processes of a-^saying, tlic juiy dcMennmo whoilier (hero 
js the saliie propoi lion of fine gold oi fine siUei lo 
alloy ill the new coins as in tlTe ti laUpiecu’S. Thc‘ assay- 
ing is very carefully made, and the results arc as care- 
fully registered. 

Wlieri the examination is finished, the jury return 
Iheir verdict, wherom they state the inannei in which 
file roins have beejn fofirid to vary fioni the weight and 
lincnesa n^quired hy the indenture, and whether and 
how much the variations exceed or fall short of tJie 
‘ remedies’ which aie allowed; and according to the 
terms of the verdiet the Master’s quietus is cither 
granted or withheld. 

For cxain))le, at a Inal of the pix at which Mr. 
lliidmg was ]MOhoiit, the gold coins in the jnx-liox 
amounted hy tale to 8914^ 13^. Gd, and hy weight lo I 
190 111. 9 oz. 8 dwt. Acroiding to the piopoitioiis 
mentioned in tho Master's indenture, the coins in 
question ought to have weighed UK) lb. 9 ok. 9 divt. 
15 gr, ; so that they were deficient 1 dwt. 15 gr. ; but 
the remedy on 190 lb. 9 oz. 9 tlwi. 15 gr. was I lb. 
3 oz. 18 dwl., HO that they were far within the remedy, 
and ihi' result was deemed satisfactory. One pouml 
weight of the gold coins was then assayed.* and com- 
paied with the standard of the trialqucccs ; and the 
result was in this case likewise satisfactory. 

In a trial of the pix in 1818 the gold coins accumu- 
lated m the pix-box ainountcd to HuTOZ. lOa. 


Economy ^ EueU—\\\ the coUlp t weather of the prewnt wiii- 
terfiatS), the requheJ doirree of tcnipprature and vt'iitilatiou 
at thr Miulel Prison at Peqtonville was maiiitaiiK'd at n coit of 
h*« th.iii OOP half ppnrty j*cr cpII for tweuty-fwur hours, althouj^li 
the cost of fu(>l was ut tioiidiai prmes — Par/iaffiM/ary 

fOf/. ^ 
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S spring ap- 
pioselies. wo Hie 
reiniiuled that it is 
lime to lecoiii-. 
ineiiceouriainhleH; 
and in doing so we ' 
intend not (u con- 
fine ourselves so 
Htiictly as hcicio- 
tore lo the liinii of 
adayVjouriU'y. At 

pri'smil, how ever, 
we shall not in- 
cieab'c tlif'ir length# 
very (■ou«'Uierably ; ‘ 
go fur fiom lioiiic' 
for our subjects. Tbrne 
'1 is BO much tliai is beautiful 
in our home counties, that 
we shall find sufficient to rcwaid us 
yet awhile, even if we ilo not lcji\e 
them. Triu\ tlicie are no 

Alnaul.iiriM, on whiMe barren tircaNt 
'J'iir lali'riri^ clou(t<t (fo ■litPii rent." 

mouiitain-toirrMil'S, nor ru^biu 


many oilier mighty tilings; but iheie arr* 

* **llns-.p| IrtWTi'i iiiid f.iltnws |L'i.iy, 

Wlii'iP llic nilihlinp; (IncIcH dn sij.iy-, 
I ]yrrsirli)\f s ti nn, witl» d os'un plrd , 
Shidl'iw hi nol H, and vi ide 


waterfalls, nor 


lo say tiotliing ef oui woorllarid hcimcs, with ilieii 
‘'.‘•hadowrt brown that Sjbaii loin**.’* in a ivoid, thcie 
are iiiosft of tlie anicnitie.s if Oicie be lew of Hie sub- 
limities of iintiire. And llieii Diciv aie the pkiees, 
some of which we have alieady vjsiied, uhcie nor 
great men, “ holler none/' have dwelt, oi by the jiower 
of ihetr genius- rcndeied inenuuiible. Wc love all 
sueb assoeialions, and alihuugh our limits will only 
allow us l^glanee at llicm, \vc ahall not inleniionally 
}»aps any by uriiiotiecd. 

ll has been ollen reiiiaiked that the various pic- 
•turcwpie features of a rouinry aie seen lo most Hdv4n- 
tage in tlicir diversified coiiihinalioiis hv ioDowing the 
windings of Rome of its principal iivets; and ihere is 
much tiulh in the observation, especially it the higher 
groundH on either side of the iivcr lie oecasioiially 
a-eeii,dcd. Indeed, the remark may be taken in a 
moic general Reuse, for it ik almost equally true of 
(lieeeonomic fealnrcs of a district; the more nnpori- 
tant towns and villages being oidinaiiiy situated ulong 
the banks or in the neui viciniiy of aiiver:so thiil, 
if it be not too literally observed, it would liuidly 
be loo much to eonsider that a fair knowledge of llic 
leading eharncleristics of a district inky be readiest 
obtained in some such manner. 

Let us now take a fine spring morning, and sec 
whether wc cannot find in a ramble down the Mule 
enough to repay us for the time we devote to it : n.it 
that we intend, however, to tic ourselves strictly lo its 
banks ; 

• u iji Jooiely ^ear the chain 

** That binds us, pleasant river, b> thy side.'’ 


Surrey i-i not famous for its rivers : the Mole and 
the MVy, which aie tlie principal, holli have ibeir 
source in other counties. The Mole ri«es in Sussex, 
but is of little importance till it enters Surtey. It has 
been said to derive its name from its burrowing pro- 
pcmilies; but of these we shall ‘*|»eak when we rcarh 
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ilie npot where it has hcen said (o difr its why : it mere : 
likely rocrivod its risnoe tVoiii its cxlrrmoly tortuous 
course, wliich may have been llioupt;bt to bear soiuo re- 
Hciiibiiincc to that of a mole. It ih no dAshnic; {tticain, 
like those of the muunrain districts; it is rather quiet, 
sober, and contenqilative: it l|as been railed '‘Miilen** 
and “silent*’ by the poets— for ports have sunR ol it ; 
indeed, ue are about to make the aeqiiiimtaiir.e of no 
r o in mori place river, hut one that lias lipi'ii horiotiird 
by the muse of Milton, Diayion, Pope, Tbon^on, and 
many of les'^er fame; merit lonrd by^gr.ive hiHoim, 
Hiid filioj^etbri isol name in llir world ;*itniii'*h if inn^t 
be admiLlrd that its fame litis been tirqu'.ied -as hap- 
pens sonieLinioft with men as well as rivcMS — bv the 
supposed pnshes'sion of qualities lliat do not brJoiiu to 
i». Vet wlietber de'sewril or not, its fami! bas fttvA it 
a sl uidiiu’: that inak^-s all who ap|Moaeli it do so wvh 
an ufiii''UHl def^ree of respect. Kveu M.iunin^, in Ik'** 
Inif’i* ‘ History ^f Suivey,' verilnrrs a little beyond Ins 
iiFual stylo whi»n be comes to speak of its source. 

It is afinost as diflicnlt,” lio tclls«us, “ to say wliieli 
js the head of the Mole, as it is of the Nile.*' We 
shall not athnnpt to solve this diflficnllyt but cmteiit 
ourselves uilh saviiif^ that the Mole is fiAiincd by the 
union of several smiill streaiiia that iite on tlie boi^lers 
ct Sussex. The main hiaiich a]ipe.*irs to he that which 
lias Its source at I^per, about two miles lioiii IJor- 
‘hnin Common, afiS ciiteis Survey at Charlwood, a 
little below wlndi it Is loined by another btivairi liiat 
! Hcs in Tilj»iiLe Foiest, SuS'sex. Hut jJthou!;li the Mole 
li iH Its hoiiice ill Sussex, it :i most nifrit»nificant 
.'tieain for some dihlaiice af‘lc*i' il hasicii county. 
tl belonc^s to Sunev, and, uiii IIk’ < iXi*iMii ion of t hi* 
Wi'y (Jii IV Inch and to its associatioie*. we luqv* soon to 
jiiiiodiKvour readers), is tic* only iivcv ol imjiorUiice 
It contains. * 

Tlieie IS little in the firs t few miles oi iiJifoiniic tliat 
is remarkable : at lloiley n tnniri a mil! and begins to. 
look a liillc like a riii’i : lloi ley chuivdi, }U£t which 
It flow.;, like many ol the Suirey chuiehos, is an inler- 
c.lin^ 1iuililui;v A iiiiic or tno laitlmr on it is joined 
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by another Ptream from Worth in Sussex, and soon 
after tiy a very beaidiriil^e which issues liom the 
foot of the hill near MerslTiaui church in Suirey. Tima 
strcn^ctlicned, it leaves the clean dull town of Keij^atc 
oil the north, ami ])ur&iiiOb its wild way towards the 
Thames The rambler wlio may be tempted to ^llow 
Its windinp?, may conve.i eull) join it either at Reigate 
or at Ilorley; Ihcte heinc; a station at each of tliese 
pl.u‘e.s on the Brignioii railway.^ At Ueigatc tlieie is 
also a station belnuging to the ^nith-ca&l(*rii Railway, 
which turns ott at that place to IJovcr. 'J'licrc is liitlo 
ill Hi male to detain tlic casual visitor — of its castle 
iinthiiqT now n'ln tiiis ; the R.iroii’s Cave, a-s it is called, 
may imlecd be just worth looking into; and there is a 
pietiypark. The town has that listless look so com- 
imni now in towns that depended much on posting and 
roach traflic, and whii*li have been destroved by the 
proximity of a railw'ay. Those who knew it a dozen 
years ago will be glad to escape from the mclaiicboly 
its present dullness gcneratcR. 

Let 113 then bend our steps down again to our river; 
and we need ne^ but the cheerful aspect of those 
broad meailows, the clear watcis reflecting so gaily the 
blight glance of flic smi,knd the glad notes of the sky- 
larks, will cllcrfually dissipate any ohlrusive thoughts. 
There is a quiet chceitul look ahout the place wc* have 
now reached — a sort of Cuyp-iike quiet— that is 
very pleasant. The banks of the liver aie low, and 
farni-bonsos and coltagcs. with a Jew teiicmrnls of a 
somewhat more ambitious cJiaracter, arc distributed 
about the valley, or formed into little straggling ham- 
lets, each with its rustic, church and lofty uecs, while 
hi'H* and tlu’re a watcr-snill gives an appcciraricc of 
lile to the whole, and by its bound afl'oids an agiecable 
relief to the ear. Following our rivei, wc; soon ariive 
at Leigh, where is a farm-houHt* kiio^vn as Swains, 
in winch thcie is ^ tradition that Tien Joiison once 
ri silled: and a room ib still called his sfiidy. The Mole 
Is ji])t in winter to overflow these parts, and at such 
times I ho folds, of which th(*re are feeveiiil, are iin- 
pa®;sahlc. Posts are fixed at some of them, imiikcd 
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ivUb a tcale of feet, by tl}e height of the water up 
which the traveller is gaiJ(^U. Perhaps some of our 
readers are acquainted witli Bewick’s engravings; if 
they have 8t>en them, they will not have forgotten the 
* tail^pieces ’ with which be has so plentifully adorned 
works on natural history*- little bits of scenery. 
>ttstic adventures, scraps of all sorts illustrative of 
rural life : to those who know them, we can give no 
hotter idea of the duaracter of the country in this 
neighbourhood, than that it reminds one, at every half- 
dosen steps, of some of them. 

Woiiiini (or Wonham), along whose grounds our 
river runs, presents suiiic diarmiiig diversities of 
ycene; indeed we here peihaps for the first time catch 
g fair view of the Mole's real character. The ^lark 
has some fine trees, and the house is an important 
hbject. But with a passing glance at these, and at 
Moor Place, which looks as if it deserved a closer in- 
Bpection. wc piucccd, for much lies before us. There 
is a fine aristocratic appearance about Brockham, the 
neat place wc need notice ; and iUr uaik has many of 
those features that make Kuglish pailP-sccnery always 
so interesiing. But if we intend to keep beside our 
stream, it must be at a venture, for sec ! here is a ditch 
both broad and deep to he got over, and there a notice 
— “ Whoever trespasses in these woods will he pro- 
secuted.*' Let tiie rambler choose his own way; 
W'hcthcr tlirough the wood and acioss the fields, or 
around and by the road, cither is pleasant; and either 
will bring us out by Brock ham -green, where the pru- 
dent pedestrian will do well to avail himself of the 
Aospitaiily of the civil landlady of the Boyal Oak, who 
will presently dress him sorncMliing such as it is hard if 
he has not gained an appetite to relish, and give him 
** some barley wine," as old Izaak Walton has it, ** the 
good liquor our honest forefathers did use to drink of; 
tiie drink which preserved their healili, and malille Clicin 
live BO l.mg. and do so many good deeds.** * 

We must nut stay long though. Bctdi worth Park 
is before us, and a sttoll thiougji that would repay our 
journey. The Mole is now a ri\er of respectable size, 
and exceedingly ]iieluresqun In thepaik is a large 
number of stately ti ees, oaks, elms, waliiuts, and beeches ; 
the river runs through it. and Box Hill towers on our 
right. Betebworth Paik is. ue think, in many respects 
the most beautiful of any within a like distance from 
London. Soon after we entiT it Irutn Bruckham we 
see before us the luins of Beichworlh Castle, as shown 
hi the preceding page. They are raised some height 
above llie river, on a mound whose side is covered with 
a young plantation. The ruins are iiicturesque, and 
the grey walls, contrasted with the ricii tone of the ivy 
that lias crept over a good part of Lheiii, stand out finely 
against the deeji blue sky. But thui^e who associate 
with the phrase ruined castle," the idea of such fabrics 
as may he found in our border counties, will be dis- 
appointed here. Betehworlh Castle is really a man- 
sion, not at all warlike in its appearance, tliat^hos 
apparently fallen into ruin as much through neglect 
as lime and \ioltMice ; and there is little in its history 
that is more exciting than may be found in the records 
of the transfers of estates as families decay or tastes 
change. Yet. as there uie not many ruins ni Surrey, 
this Id not to be des])ised; every care appears to 
be taken by its present proprictorsMo piolong its 
existence. 

The Mole in its coui’se through the park is half coin 
coaled in many places by tbq dense foliage on its 
banks, etiicfly of a ]irofttSion of alders with fantastic 
roots and curiously intertwisted branches, while il is 
further diveisilied with an abundance of little iidets, 
miniatures of the ails so familiar on the Tliaiiies. Tliere 
is many a spot along here that is perfectly tantalizing 
to the angler who cannot stay to cast a line. What fine 


carp must Jie under those old roots I what chub too 
may f and we lia|)pen to know tliat both here and in 
the mill-pond just outside tiie boundary of the pai k 
they used to be in plenfy, and not small eiiher, Ilof- 
land, in his 'Angler 8 Manual,’ says the Mole is too 
slow a river to furiiiah tfout ; we think he might have 
found a few hereabouts ; and at LcaUierhead some as 
fine as ever turned up a side in bis favouiite Hamp- 
shire Stour or Ullswater Lake. 

In our initial letter we have given a scrap of scenery 
from Botchworth Park. 

[To bf eolilliiuiMl.] 

LATE HOURS OF BUSINESS IN DUAPEIIS’ 
SHOPS. 

time ago an Association of Assistant- Drapers in 
London offered a prize of twenty guineas fur lijo best 
Essay on the natuie and extent of the Evils which 
are produced by late Hours of Business, and on the 
Benonts which would attend their abridgment/' About 
fifty essays were submitted to competent adjudicators, 
and several of them w'cre deemed highly nieiitorinus ; 
but the prize was awarded to the one written by Mr. 
Thomas Davies, who was himself but leeentjy an 
assistant-draper. The Hon. and I^. Baptist Nv/el, in 
a preface to the essay, which has been publiijt bed, justly 
remarks, "That a young man who, until a rei*ent 

J ieriod, had to endure all the disadvantages arising 
nim Buclr an employment, should have produced a 
work the general style of which would do credit to an 
author of liberivl eaucation and of some cxpeiience 
in writing, pleads eloquently with every gerieious 
mind, tliat the class to winch he once belonged should 
not be debarred from tiie opportunities of self-improve- 
ment which mechanics, and even field-labourers, rnn 
command." A perusal of Mr. Davies's essay satisfies 
us that the praise which Mr. Baptist Noel has awarded 
to it is no more than it deserved : it is a remarkable 
specimen of good Bfylc;^ai)d just thoughts from one not 
professedly literary. 

The facts which Mr. Davies details are briefly these • 
— "The young nfbn who seive in the shupa are engaged 
in business variously from the hours ul six, seven, or 
eight o'clock in the morning, to nine, ten, eleven, or 
tw'elve o’clock in the evening ; these variations being 
according to the season, the character of the shop, and 
the custom of the neigh hourhuud. That is, they are 
occupied for a longcT lime each day in the summer 
than in the winter, in all shops ; while those shops 
which are f/bquented chiefly l>y<the middle or woiking 
classes are kept open later than those which arc fre- 
quented by tne up}»er classes. A further difference 
also exists according to the kind of street in which the 
shop may be situated. Thus in busy thorouglifai ca 
they are generally kept open later than in more retired 
streets. The best shops in the best neighbourhoods 
arc generally opened at seven o’clock in the morning 
(in some few cases at six o'clock), at which hour a 
certain number of the young men come down to make 
preparations for busincsB In ibeir several dcpaitments. 
At eight o'clock (or in some cases at half-past seven) 
the others, who may be called the seniors, come down, 
when the former jiarty are allowed to retire for 
an hour for the purpose of dressing. After their re- 
appearance there is no further rcleasefrom the engage- 
ments of the shop ^excepting for those wonderfully 
short periods of time in which assutant-drapeni manage 
to consume the necessary quantity of food at meals*;, 

* Mr. Davifti obmves, that ** wh'ds the mechanic or day- 
labourer has half an hour allowed him for breakfast, and an 
hour for diiiuer, out of his twelve liours of lahair, the assistaiit- 
drajicr has no fixed time allowed fureitlirr. Five or tea miuutea 
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until the ivliolc bnslnm of the day is over ; and every 
article, from a ]Mere of silk to a roll of riband or a 
paper of pins, has been carefully put into its appointed 
place. Sometimes, when, owing to the weather or 
some other cause, there havo been but few customers 
during the day, this rc- arrangement is completed by 
the time of shutting the shop, which in the present case 
is from eight o'clock, to nine in the winter, and fiom 
nine to ten in tho summer. But on busy days, and 
during nearly the whole of the spring and foinier part 
of the summer, it is often found to be inipoasihic to 
leave the shop within one, two, or three hours after it 
lias been closed. So that during a large part of the 
year it is a common thing for these young men to be 
pent up in the shop from six or seven o'clock in the 
moriiing until ten or eleven at night. This is a,de- 
Bci iption of the present mode of carrying on business, 
as it appears in the most favourable aspect. The far 
larger number ff sliops^ which are frequented chiefly 
by the middle and working classes, are kept open until 
nine or ten o'clock in the winter, and ten or eleven in 
tbo Funimer. So that it frequently happens that the 
young men are employed from seven o’clock in the 
morning until twelve at night; that is,* for a period 
of seventeen hours out of the twenty-four t On bjjLtur- 
days the time for closing (as if in mockery of a ‘pre- 
.paration for thcAbbalh') is in all cases later. In 
many shops the ^ung mcui are often unable to retire 
to rest until one or two o'clock in the Sunday moi ning.” 

During those long hours of bnainess it would be 
considered an unpardonable nffenoe in any young man 
either to ait down or take up a book, should he happen 
to be unoccupied for a few minutes.^ lie spends the 
long day in a vitiated atmosphere, wbicn at night is still 
inoie deteriorated by the gas-1 iglits, ** all day on the move, 
yet never in exercise ; always Engaged in what wearies 
the bod Vi but never in that winch invlgo^-aics.” Nor 
should It be forgotten that the assistant-draper is cxi 
posed to eonsiderabJo anxiety. He has not only to 
show his customers the articles which they demand, 
but is expected to make them buy. **]n some cases, 
it is at the peril of losing Ids sriiiatioii tlAit he fails to 
persuade tin* customer to buy ; in nearly all cases, the 
frequent repeiilion of sindi failuics itsure to produce 
such a catastrophe.” At ten at night, perhaps Ihc 
as«ii3tant-d taper escajics from the pernicious atmos- 
plieic which he has breathed for so many houni, and 
ioi the first time in the day feels that his lot has some 
alleviations; but the sunshine no loneer difiuses its 
genial warmth and cheerfuliiess ; the houses of friends 
are closed at such an houi, and ho is therefore excluded 
from cultivated and virtuous society; and i^is too late to 
.attend scientific or literary institutions, even w(*rc the 
mind not sufficiently wearied with the labours of the 
day. It appears that out of seven hundred members 
of the London Mechanics’ Institute there is only one 
draper ; and Mr. Davies shows that this class have no 
opportunity of acquiring knowledge beyond that 
superficial information which may' be obtained by 
sleepy glances at the new spaper and again , he remarks, 
that ** they who have the strongest taste for literature 
have recourse only to the lighter kinds ; and even while 
thus engaged, they often fall asleep with the book in 
their hands.” A weakening of the mental faciiltiqm 
and contx^cted and prejudiced minds, are the result of 
this deprivation of opportunities ot acquiring know- 
ledge, and exercising the intellectual Acuities, The 

b the usual time spent at breakfhst or toa ; and dinner is hiir- 
rbtlly snatched as item be during some momentary intermimion 
of business. The idea of perfret masticatHm, or of sitting m little 
vliilf after meals, would be reganled asprmosterous. We may 
safely assert that, in iiinetsen shopi out of twenty, the average 
time snont at the three metis, breakfast, dinner, and tea, b not 
more inau half aA hour.'' 


ct3n?cqucnce8 to health of such a life are obvious; 
and me moral evils are noplcsa painful to con'^cni plate. 
** Forbidden all rclaxatioxr and amusement, rlcnie<l all 
aliment for their minds, and separated from nbaicver 
is endeared to their hearts, many sink into a dejection 
which the knowledge that they may at any moment be 
discharged, if the sales which they effect no not sstisiy 
their employers, confirms and deepens. Of Cfiursf* in 
the absence of reading, of inmllectnal conversation, 
and of all other instruction, their faculties wither away ; 
while a desperate longing to throw off the eternal yoke 
of unvarying, unmitigated, profitless, and thankless 
toil — a passionate thirst for jwme enjoyment— for wJiich 
no friendships, no good society, no wholesome amusc*^ 
ment, 1)0 holidays, no change of scene, no affectionate 
intercourse with any living beings, no prospect of a 
home (for few shops will emplay married menX affords 
any alleviation, hurry nuinbers, against interest and 
against conscience, in the face of ulterior mischiefs 
which glare upon them like spectres from the obscure 
future, to plunge into the haunts of vice, and to put 
on its manacles.*'*-^ 

We arc told that in this business, in London, it is 
emstom ary to discharge an assistant without an instant's 
warning. A trade in which those employed are so 
little protected against the passion or caprice of the 
employc'rs is certainly not in a sound state. While the 
competition for business is no doubt excessive amongst 
the master-dra|)ers, the struggle to obtain employment 
is still more so amongst their assistants. So many are 
seduced by inexperience into the belief that within the 
glittering shops which meet the gaze in all the great 
thoroughfares of the n^itropolis all is as fair as the 
outside view ; and so many yoiiUis in remote country 
towns dream ot London as a vewy haven of delighl^ 
and arc discontented until they reach this goal of their 
hopes. ,Ncw, would it not be better tfiat a large pro- 
portion of these young men, instead of committing 
themsches to a life such as Mr. Davies has described, 
should endeavour to seek a bolder sphere fur their 
enterprise in our colonial possessions There they 
might assnmo the dignity of men ; and the exercise of 
their energies of itself wifiiUI he a source of hiippiness, 
while by perseverHiice and indusny they would at 
the same lime be acquiring properly .and indepen- 
dence in healthful put suits. SomcUiing may, how- 
ever, still be done by moral means, and also on econo- 
mical grounds, to improve the condition oi the draper’s 
assistants. Public opinion is gradually becoming more 
conscientious in its action ; and when oiic-e an abuse 
is dragged into the light of day, some invligation of 
its evils cannot well be avoided. Persons of strictly 
Christian principles will feel that tlu'v are doing an 
injustice to their folio w-ercaturea by resorting to shops 
at late hours, and giving their countenance to a 
tem w hich is productive of so much evil ; and they will 
not fail to give the preference to those cslahlisliments 
whi(h attempt, pei naps at some loss in the first in- 
stance, to allow to those in their employment advan- 
tages which*' arc not denied to many classes of a more 
humble station. Such considerate employers would 
be sought after by the best assistants, and they would 
be able to make their choice from the best-conducted 
young men in the trade. This is one of ih.c economi- 
cal advantages which would attend an alteration of 
the present hours; but other general advantages Of 
abridging the present intolerable limgth of the hours 
of business would be felt by the employers, as well 
as by their assistants. First, as to the assistants them- 
selves : — "Short hours would materially tend to 
secure to them health, cheerfulness, lougr life, and 
knowledge. In some cases they would strengthen the 

*pjreface to Mr. Davif«'« Kuay, by the Hon. and Rev 
Baptiit Noel, 
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kabits of religion and moriility ; in all they would de- 
atroyaoine of the most povoiful mduceiuenta to vice 
and to ungedliuesB. 'i*be aMortion, that they would 
be moiPO vicious if they wc're cailirr dismissed from 
thieir duties, is equally contrary to theory and to fact. 
Now a forced ignorance tcinpls.tlicin to vice, and they 
ac^k vicious giaiifications as the only ones within their 
reach ; but then tlicy would have to instruction : 
iit present they are i&pdled to intemperance, because 
iStey feel exhausted and depressed; thou they would' 
it^Uiu the vigour of mind and body which would lessen ; 

the craving fur such" atimulanta The 'iKhop-' 

keeper, in giving the evening to his young nien,'iveiu(3 
save it for hiuiaclf; and thus, securing tho opnorlu-' 
nities of uioiital cuUuie, and of repose in dtenosoin 
oT his family from the tells of moocy-iyt^king, wquld 
be a wiser and a happier man. Ilia assistants, more 
healthy, cheerful, arid zealous, would work better for 
him during tho day ; he would save bjis gas at night, 
and, to compensate for the loss of iMfCturnal cna*,{ 
turners, he would ptobably gain better day-light 

onus/' Next, as to the public^-:** Almost all | 

purchases may be made more satejiy by delight, when 
the torture of the goods can be exainlueo and the 
colours inoi c distinctly seen. Few respectable fainilier. 
would refuse their servants time during the day to 
purchase* wliat they need. It is better for mothers in 
the working classes to be at liome with their husbands 
in the evening than to reserve those hours fur shop- 
ping. And, of all tha persons concerned, milliners and 
'dressmakers should most desire the change : .because, 
while others work late, their destructive labours will 
go unuiiiigdied ; but if all (ftiier classes are disinisserl 
at an corluT hour, public feeling will not long suffer 
them to be worn out in early youth by protracted 
toil/’* 

We learn from tlm last Report of tho Mctfopolita'n 
Drapers’ Association that in London the '^evditing 
trade has materially decreased:*’ many of the most 
respectable liouses now close their establishincnts at 
seven o’clock in the evoning. though this improve- 
ment is still niiliappilj^ furs from being general. Ju 
most of the Ja?go towns similar clforls have been made 
to obtain a diminution of the long hours of business. We 
may add, that in London, in particular, this luovenu nt 
has been characterised by a iiigh moral tone, and thiit 
nellher clamour nor intimidation have been used. A 
great social beneht is desired, and it has been sought 
for by Uic only inuans in Avhich such beuefils arc to be 
Obtained. 

« - .. ■■ II , 

Amcfkln of a RMh R«dbrM»t. — ^q'hofidluwiiia oiiriMioteG luvo 
„ breii Bfitit tu us by a cirrgyniaii, Mr bo vouches foi ihc concctncss 
' of ®veiy one of th*«ni : — “ The bird referred to fiaftcd a ftreat inut 
of five wiuten in my tutiloui', and had ciilrrd iipoti the sixtli 
when he difuipjHjared, navhig mu&t jirolNLldy fallrit a prey to Itis 
' np'rcUew eueiuy the oat, from whose clotcbes, notwitbsluudmi* 
bit fine eye and vigilant habds, jt was wonderful bo esnawd so 
' long. The firit winter during wbieb Robin took sbdler Tmdai' 
mjr roof proved u seveie one* and afforded mo aq Opjjoituuity of 
boeofiiiug pietty well arquaixited with my new guest. Ho soon 
oamo to Know who Lfi>t the key of the pantry, 'and wbenover tliat 
key was turned he was on the alort, and hopped in fearlessly to 
loceive from ibe loistiesi of the fandly stimO' dbt:cSe^4Ums, of 
which be was uirtioulaily fond. Ho vOry early became ac- 
quainted with tho entraoeo to tho kitchen, and tho stair which 
eoiiuectod it with the parlour; and if a fine day oocuiM, be 
aeldotn failed to out, bat always returned hofinw His 

favuiurite place of rest was 1 ha fold of afesLoobed window-eurtaifi, 
which for hit aixommodatioa was tiever dropjwd, sikI id wbiidi 
. I bad a little Ijaiicct plaeod, in which he took greaf delight, and 
Slwaye oeeiipied it tn the night time. the atteutiao ^dch 

'1 paid to him, lie iiecaine very familiar with me, md seemed tn 
enjoy getting as near to me as poonible, iutomuch that bo was 
lloq^tly xiercbotl iqion the corner of a poipible desk which 1 
* Preface, 1/ tlic Hoi:, and Rev. Baptist hoch 
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used when writing, and gave mo a sweet song in requital for 
my kindiires. All these proofs of domestication other robins 
may poshaps have exhibited, but I am going to mention some 
circumstiuieiM vospeeting him which 1 appi^end are not su 
common. When spi irig returiiod, be ilUiietised with tho shelter 
which my house worded Iqm diiririg (he winter, and set out, 
like Cmlcbs, in searfAh dl' a wife. This eomfort lie was not long 
iu finding, and bis first cure seemed io bo to hitrodnce her to my 
notice. When 1 went Into the garden, lie showed that ho had no 
wish to drop my acquaititaucci, hut rather'to render it tuhservienl 
to' the alleviation or some of his dumestic cares. Uc came rlose 
to my feot, and wliwn 1 held out my hand he alighted upon it, 
eliciting to find the clieose-rnime vrilh which I was wont to 
feed him. X took the hint, prbvidoU a sniall box, which I 
iroplenislu'd iVom'' time to time with such fooil as 1 knew he 
liked, and to which Robin, coming iVom tlic most distant ;hii 1 
of » garden or adjoining lihuitation, when he saw me, applied 
. wiut'thu most perfect oonliaenue. 1 have said that he wished to 
iPt^qduce bis ohos(>h ' mate to inyiiotite. Uo bronght her as 
near tome as possible, but Itobina, a Damn given to her by a friend 
of- mine, never conquered her feais so 'fer A to alight on my 
hand. She frequcatfly, however, sat on a tne or bush bard 
by, and was fed by Xlobin, wbc ranieil crums to her out 
of my littk box. It appeani that lliofPiuales of these biids 
choose tho situation of the nest, fm .some seasons it was at su 
great a diitaiiui from my habitation, (hat a Uuig time elapsed 
,befo>8 gre disboverod the place. Ruhin, buwrvcr, Kai nu ih s'.k> 
to conckwl ,!^ seemed as much delighted to feeil hi^ 

young as he had b^n to feed bis ma(|||fbrom my hand; oml 
when the young were fledged and lofl tmncBt. be brought them 
iwaier and neeror to my dwelling, at they were able tu extend 
their flights, that he might avail himself moie fully of my 
bounty in i^ipplylng them with the means of feeding them. 1 
may mention here, that his ulsI having one seasmi been close 
upon the river, a terrier which happened tu follow me so 
frightened the lirdhil at the i&unu.id they had essayed to fly, that 
they got entangled among long gia^s and one of them flutfeicd 
into tlie nver, anil was wi^h some tHlficiiity H;ived hy me fioin 
drowning. The distress and anxiety shown hy the parent Inid 
uiMiii liiis orcasion was very sinking, Lnt ihe most icmoikakde 
•part U the sloiy lomaitis still to lie loJd. Uuppeniug to pa^s that 
way eomo day^ alter, acc(iui])anied by tlie same dog, he met mo 
at a little distance from the place where bis young were, and, 
perching on the braudi of a tree exactly op]nisife to my face, 
lie srieecbril dlid showed signs of disliess, the language of which 
was as plain os if he could have aiticulated it, * Why have you 
allowed this dog Jo come here again to put my iirogeiiy in 
jeupaidyf This iiiixiely and disluss was equally great upon 
anothei occasion, when, liaving bronglit his young lo lie fed fioni 
a window, one of them gul between the bashes when drawn up, 
and wiu not without ditlicuUy relic wd fiduiis jyillous situa- 
tion. Such, howi'vor, was his lelionrc ou our good oflices, that 
he never rcbeiited such uccnrionci'S, hut placed them entiiely to 
the chapter of avcideiits. 1 remciubcr one inoriiing that liaving 
gone out in my nigtit-cap, which was uut my custom, Robin 
kept at somedlisraucc, not Mflisiied about my identity: he ht*si- 
taUil, but ventttied nearer and nearer till, his doubts being rc-. 
moved, he alighted on my sbouUler. Tlicic was one summer 
in which llubnia had chosen her nest at a dibiance umisually 
great from my bouse, for 1 never tow my little favourite during 
the whole course of it; month alter moiiUi passed away, and 1 
gave him up fur lust. Walking in my garden one day, accom- 
|)auu*d by a frieiitl, 1 observed a robin, and suid, * If my robin 
weic alive, 1 sliould say that is be.* Accordingly, I no snuiirr 
Bhqiped and extended my liand than ho alighted upon it. This 
happened exactly seven wunilis from Ihe time I bad last seen 
him, and afibrdrd a most astonishing proof of memory in so 
small an orgaiiixed being. This fitculty, however, was not dis- 
grayed in a solitary instance, but was conimicuous at the oom- 
maiieeiDeut of every succeeding winter. Iw way t^tbe parlom 
WHS familiar to him? au4 e* louR as be entered it, all his old 
haunts aud habits were resumed, and he rosqit^ to his little 
basket in tlic wiiidow-curtaiu at night, just as if he had been 
but one day in fila^ of aeveii or eight months absent, 1 shall 
ouly add that ou diffeieut ucoastous when about to leave home, 
Robin has perobed on the arm of the gig, as if to request pei- 
mission to be of the party. Wb«i he made hie apiMHiraoce at 
did eommeiiccmeut of the sixth winter, his welcome was of tho 
niofit cordial kia^ and his loss pKoportiendly rcgietted,"— 
f'dt/ornis. 
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AUCTIONS IN LONDflN.-No. 11. 

The nunierouR divisions into which the ^neral busi- 
ness of Selliiif? hy Auction has sepsraited in the metro- 
p(>lis» utt'ord noticeable illustratipn of extraordinary 
niai^nitudc. The connoisseur in pictures and priiit^ 
fVoCs his rounds regularly through one series of rooms, 
wliere littic else ever meets his eyes ; the book-collector 
has his special haunts where the diffusion of know- 
Irdgp through the agency of folio, (juarto, octavo, and 
duodecimo is alone cared for ; the book-publisher has 
not unfrequently his private ‘Trade Sale,’ where, after 
an excollcut dinner given to them at some first-rate 
hole), the booksellers discuss, over their wine and 
dessert, the commercial merit of the last fiew volume 
of poems, fiction, or histoiry,; furniture occupies the 
principal attentidti of a third class of auctioneers, 
carriages and -horsea of a fourth ; whilst, greatest of idk 
there are some-— the mighty ’ones of the calUng— who 
hardly condescend to guide any less important pro- 
perty than estates, leasehold, copyhold, W fteobolA 
through all the eventful stages of *Clomg,' *Crmng,’ 
‘Going,* to the final ‘Gone/ so expressively signifiGd 
by thb abrupt conclusive tap of the pptesit hammer. 

Another and still more striking, oeeauee more pd- 
pable evidence of the gtehtneM of pur metropelftan 
auctions, presents an exactly opposite chsiueteidi^o: 
at ‘ Garraway V and at tiie * Mart/ BiiHholtoew IMS, 
the two most fismous auetum-placm in Itpndimf I* is the 
enneentraii^ of business that arrests the Bdfanger'a. at- 
tention, he is astonished there at the iAmeiieeiiumeer, 
amount, and variety of sS;lesiff prmriy sf all Unds 
that take place in them. Let tks avail burSelves of a 
brief jdaime at the two. And first we sttfi step feto 
C.hahge Allev, dark, narrow, and fhll hf MhaHt tnntllfe^ 
lined on each side w|th dhigyrk>olthi|k shoes or dun- 
geon ofllcea, hut not the less a rpipen of thorough 
romAsoe, if indeed the realitleB ena^d here did hot 
surpass the wildest dreams of mall's ims^oatioil ; this 

No. 768. 


alley was what we may call the local home of the 
great South'Ssa Bubble. And a terrible picture of it 
18 premrvpd to us in Swift's writings, where, hkonitig 
the alley itself to a gulf in those very seas from wlience 


pays— - 

* Subscribeiv h«t(> by Owumiida float, 

And one a^oeler down : 
finch psildlin^ iu hit It^y b^, 

And here they fleb for ipold, mid djswo 
Nqw buried in the depths below, 

Now mounted up to heaven agais^ 

They reel and elaflger to and fro, 

At tlieir wit's end, like dmnken men. . 

Meantime, secure on Gartway cliffs, 

A lavi^e mce, by shipwrecks fed. 

Lie waiting for the ftamdered akiflb, * 

And strip the hodka of the deod.^ 

The alky has experienced little outward changp 
ained the j^iod here referred to; the old sbopfl have 
here and diene put on new faces, imt the thofoughi^ 
is as nartuw as ever; Garraway’s still flourishes in a 
kind o( immortal youth, though distinguished by mom 
legitimately commercial otgccte than that of accommo- 
daiing lookers-on, while, in epical language, they 
** strip the bodies of the dead U is now, with one ex- 
oeption'ftbe Mart), the plsee where the greatest num- 
ber of important metropolitan safes occur. The sale- 
rooms on the upper fixior of the huilding present lio- 
tfaing nmarloiole, but ttie pojlFee-iooin below has n 
moef primitive and pecfelii^ sti^t. Not all the whs- 
dbws ef the rani^ fiiat surrounds the gteatar 

C of th4$ IbfijRi few, hrShd ro^, . nerve to do mom 
just we MRcieiit light to the prenfe'er q| the 
dainty saao^hes, or to the eigoyera oi the feme, who 
are vfelkiikg ahoht plate in hand, or standiink pfiMfete 
the immoM-ffre, with its palm of Tfmn4ik«^h0lne- 
pets, restHig.oii a kind of baitleiHeot in ftont, Add 
be Hshserved, tfeiljir are proq4 here «f the rej^feim 
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M are immediately connected with tlie inatitu^n. but 
updn any other ooncerna which require private and 
tranquil ducuMion.” 

THE PRODUCE OF THE CHERRY. 

The cherry is remaricable for the number of favourite 
beverages prepared from it. But there are also other 
products which give it a claim to our attention. ^ 

The cherry-tree, in a wild state, is found in Al the 
countries of central Europe, aa well as in many parts 
of Russia and Norway: likewise in some parts of 
Africa and Asia. Indiwd it has been supposed by some 
writers that Asia is the birth-place of this tree ; though 
' others dispute the opinion. The cultivated cherry ii 
aup})osed to have b^n introduced into England by the 
Homans ; and it is also conjectured that Kent was the 
county where a cherry^orchard was first planted, and 
where the fruit hag ever since been reared in high per- 
fection. In France the tree has been so much prized, 
as supplying food to the poor, that a lalv was passed in 
1069, commanding the preaervation of all cherry-trees 
in the royal forests. ** The consequhnee of this was/’ 
says Mr. Loudon, that the forests became to full of 
fruit-trees, that there was no longer room for the 
underwood; when, aa usual, going to the other ex- 
treme, alJ the fi-uii-treia were cut down, except such 
young ones as were included among the number of 
standard saplings required by the law to he left to secure 
a supply of timber. This measure, Bose rqpiarks. 
was a great ralainity for the poor, who, duiing several 
months of the year, lived either directly or indirectly 
on the produce of the m^irisier (cherry-free). Soup 
made of the fruit, with a little bread and a little butler, 
was the common nourishment of the wood-cutters and 
the charcoal-burnera of the forest during the winter. 
At present, be says (writing in 1810), the fruit is 
wanting, and they have nothing to supply its place. 
The few cherries which they can gather from the re- 
mauling trees arc eaten on the spot or sold to make 
liqueurs.” • 

The different kinds of cherry have, as may he sup- 
posed, different degrees of fitness for usaful applica- 
tion. 'With respect to the wood, that of the wild cnerry 
(CerasuB Campestris) is most valued. It is firm, strong, 
close-grained, and of a reddish colour; and ^et soft and 
easily worked. Being susceptible of receiving a fine 
polish, it is used as a veneer for various articles of 
cabinet furniture, as well as for musical instruments, 
and for turnery-ware, especially in France, where 
mahogany is not so much ueed»for anch purpoaes as in 
England. The colour is increased in orilfiancy and 
depth of hue by ateeping it for a day or two in lime- 
water, and polishing it immediately after the steeping: 
this process is said to prevent the tints from fading by 
the action of the sun. In some parts of Franhe, where 
the tree grows very plentifully, the wood is used for 
various purposes by the common carpenter: and in 
other parts of the same country it ia used for wine- 
casks. which are believed to imbibe from the wood a 
quality favourable to the flavour of the wine. In some 
modes of growth, the tree yields strong straight shoots 
which make excellent hop-poles, vine^oles, and hoops 
for casks. Wlien used for flre-wood, it dust have 
been recently cut down, aa it acmiires b/ age's rotten- 
ness which makes it smoulder uke tind^i rather than 
bum like wood. 

The bark of the cherry-tree is composed of four 
layers, two hard and flbrmis, and two soft and spongy. 
Two of these yield a yellow dye, and also a substitute 
fur cinchona in medicine. The tree yields also a gum, 
which, according to Hssselquist, sustained alive on one ! 
occasion a hundred men during a siege for nearly two 


itur 

ittontbaj they took a little of the gum into their 
mouthsland allowed it to rejlaiii there till, dissolved. 
The leaves of the cherry are a favourite food with many 
animals; and they arc also used in flavouring liqueurs 
and costards. 

It Is, however, for the fruit and its prodiU'c that the 
tree is most valued. So greatly is tlic fruit relished in 
most countriesy that both holidays and government 
regulations are madd with exprm reference to it. 
Thus, in some parts of Cambridgesmre, on a particular 
Mondiwat the season when the cherries are ripe, num- 
bers or p^le go for a holiday to the ebcrry-orchard8» 
and pay aixpenoc.for permission to eat as much fruit ss 
they like. At other places a similar practice exists, 
without reference to any particular day. In Lambeth 
there was a place of public entcrtaiiiixient called the 
Cherry Gardoiis, probably so called from having the 
fruit consumed on the spot during the Aeon. A 
rural fdtc takes plhce in France at the time of the 
ripening of the rherry. There arc in Western Gei^ 
mauy avcuuc^s of cherry-trees many days* journey 
in extent, from Strasbhrg lo Munich. These av<»- 
nues were planted under the auspices of the tespee- , 
five governments, not only for shading travellers, 
but for their refreshment also; for all persons are 
allowed to partake of the cherries, on condition of not 
injuring tlic trees ; hut the main crop of fruit when 
ripe is galliered by the respective proprietors of the 
land on which it grows. There is a pleasing example 
furnished in thos^* countries of a sense of honour on 
the part of those who are thus generously cared for by 
the government: if a proprietor wishes to preserve 
the fruit ot any particular 4rce to himself, nr ties a 
wisp of straw to a conspicuous pait of one of the 
branches ; and this symbol is always respected by the 
passieg traveller, who avoids this tree whjjie helping 
oimseif to li'uit. ^ 

.The fjfuit of the cherry, unless eaten as it comes from 
the tree, is almost always used in the preparation of 
some kind of drink ; but in some cases it is prepared 
in another form. In France, the soft-flesh cherries 
arc dried by exposure to the sun, nr in a moderately 
heated oven. They arc ])iTserved in a sornc^wbat 
similar way in some ]i.nrts of Germany and Russia : 
and occasionally preserves, marmalades, lozenges, and 
other kinds of confectionary are made from them. 
From the kernels an oil maybe obtained, which is used 
as a substitute fur bitter almonds in creams, sugar- 
plums, and oilier preparations. 

In the northern parts of Germany, the use of Ktneh^ 
tumser (cherry- water) is very prevalent. The «drink 
is pleasant and innocuous, and is provided at public 
gardens, somewhat analogous to our tea-gardens : when 
the labours of the day arc over, a working-man takes 
his wife and children to one of these gardens on fine 
summer evenings, where they join in little aiDusemcnts 
going forward, partake of the favourite kirstdiwasacr 
(which ^ sold at a very low price), and return home at 
an etfrly hour. 

In Giirs ‘Technological Repository,’ the following is 

f iven as the mode of 'makingkirschwasserin the Black 
orest: — “When the cherries are ripe, they are 
gathered carefully one by one with the band, rejecting 
UQse which are over-ripe, those which have separated 
from the stalk, and those which are in any degree rot- 
ten or damaged. A large quantity being thus col- 
lected, they are freed from the stalks, and crushed in 
a wicker basket made a little concave, and placed over 
a tub rather smaller than the basket ; ana the juice, 
expressed by the bruising, falls into the tub. Oiks 
fourth jfort of the pulpy residue is mixed with the 
juice, placed in a cask, covered, and allowed to fer- 
ment. When the fermentation is complete, the cask is 
uncovered, end the icrinented liquid is dimwn off by 
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m^iqdc fX the boitom inlo a bauA. thence it it { 
ee&vbyta to, to tlembic, ^ ttilU which* tt a lOeaoi or ! 
rimex^iog; the purity of the flavour in the liqupr^ it in 
t&ebMinaiiuiactoriGs, madeof tin; and the diatlUa- 
tiop jKOet on till a certain recognlaed strong is Pfo- 
dtioeo* When properlj made, It leavea the atill in the 
moat limpid and oolourleaa atate, and is preacrve^ in 
atone veiaela or jtottlea to prevent it from receivii^ 
any tioffe. Of tila qualitijaa of thit liquor, it ia aaiu 
that * when the hiraphwaaaer ia well niade it has no 
acrid or einpyreumatto flavour ; and when old. it ia nqt 
only plcaaani to drink, but it poaaeaaca also the valuable 
prop^ty of helping the digeation, and warming the 
stomach by ita spirit. Phyaiciana recbinmend this 
liqueur in indigeation, and aa a preservative againat 
certain maladiei. Experiments, a thouaand times re- 
peated, .h||re proved that fruits are preserved in brandy ; 
whereas they are decomposed and mollified in tho 
kiracbwasaer. The valtmble qualities which it is known 
this liqueur possesses, beyond contradiction, in<vease 
the interest which every one ipuiit Csel in seeing tM 
it is prepared with every possible care, not only to free 
*it from the ill taste which It ia well known it too often 
poasesaes, but also (and which is more important) from 
the deleterious principle which it contains when not 
carefully made.' ** 

In a communication to one of the volumes of the 
' Gardener'a Magazine,' a inode is described of making 
. kirschwasicr as good as the Swiss kiiuchwasscr.*' The 
^Btructions are, to bruise the fruit, kernels, and pulp 
in a wooden tub or nmrlar, and add to cv<uy twenty 
pints of bruised fruit f^e junta of water, and two pints 
of gooseberry brandy j the liquor is squeezed from the 
mixture^ and the distillation then g^oes on: but a little 
confusion in the description leaves it doubtful whether 
all, some, dr none of toe residue is put into the sUll 
with the liquor. < ' 

Among the other liquors prepared from dliorrids, 
c/kerry-oroaefy is perbans the best known in England. 
Black cherries arc used fur this purpose. A buttle is 
half filled with them, filled up with brandy or spirits, 
and allowed to reqtaitim month or two, when U ia 
considered fit for use. Sugar is generally used to 
sweeten it. 

In Russia clunrry^mne W made by crushing sixty or 
seventy pounds of cherries in a tub, so that the stones 
become broken with the pulp j and then adding a 
pound or two of honey, a sinal] quantity of brandy or 
wine, and a little yeast. When lliis mixture has been al- 
lowed to ferment, it ia cleared of tlie yeast and poured 
into xegs or bottles, and then placed in a cool collar. 
Wine and brandy are soineumes omitted, and a greater 
quantity of honey used in lieu of them. 

Satm and Maragekino are two other beverages pre- 
pared from cherries. The former is made at Grenoble 
from a large black cherry; and indeed both of them 
may serve to illnstrate the nature of the drinks which 
tbe French call by the general name of liquauri. These 
i: palatable spirituous drinks, composed of 


d, sugar, and tome aromatic infusion ex- 
tracted from fruits or seed. According to the propor- 
tions in which these several ingredients are combined, 
the liqueur puts on oncof three forms-Hi ratafia or sou. 
an oil, or a erfm. Thus, in anisq^water, eau-de^ioyad, 
Gherry-raUfia, apricot-ratafis, be., the sugar, the alco.' 
hoL and tbe aromatic extract are in small proportions 
with respect to the water. When the sugar and tte 
alcohol are in somewlutt larger proportion in the 
liqueur, it assumes the name of an oil, such as the ml 
of aniseed. When the preparation is of the«liighest 
and finest quality, it becogiea a ermine, or supci^e 
hqueur, such as maraaebinu, Oautzic water, be. iio 
far as resixscts oqr present sulglKrt, then, ratafia and 
maraschino may be considered two different qualities 


of Uqueuo prepared from the cherry ; the one simple 
ana watery, the other rich and highly flavoured. 

Mr. Loudon, while speaking of maraschino, says, 
^The kind of cherry preferred for this pur^Hise is a 
small acid fruit, cal^ marxuoa, which abounds in 
the north dt Italy, at Trieste, and in tlslmatia. That 
^ jSica, in Dalmatia, iq considered the best. All the 
ompiloyed in making the Dalmatian maraschino 
is cu]tk|d«ld within twenty miles of this cdty, at the 
frgit cn the mountain Clys^ between Spalatro and Al- 
missa, op the side of a hill planted with vines. The 
chief difference between the preparation of this liqueur 
and kirachwasser consists in mixing the mass of bruised 
cherriipB with honey ; and honey or fine sugar is added 
So the spirit after it is distilled. The genuine luaras- 
ohino is4M diflioult to be met with as genuine Tokay ; 
tbe greater lUirt of ^at which is sold as such being no- 
tliing mose than kirschwower niixed with water and 
honey. Or water and sugar. The xiatasca cherry has 
been cultivated in Franco with a view to the luauufac- 
torv of this liqdeur in that country; and it has hren 
said that it may be made just as good from llio com- 
mou wild black ‘cherry. It is also said that in Dal- 
matia tb^ leaves of Uie tree are made use of in order 
to give the peculiar aruma which is so much csieetnoii 
in tho maraschino ; and that this perfume may be in- 
creased to any extent desired, by mixing the knaves uf 
the aercums tnahiM, tbe perfumed cherry, with the 
fruit of the inarasca, or even the cunimou gcau (black 
cheiTy} before distillation.^ 


LaSofir.— A'ii uAra of laud that baars hare turaiity huaheln uf 
wheat, another iu America which, with the Mime husbandry, 
would do the like, are# without douU, of the ttatne natural iii- 
triniic value (utility^. But yet, tlie benefit that mauKiiid 
receives from the one in e year is woifh (ive pounds, and from 
the other nussibly nut wurtii a muriy, if all the piofit au Indiaii 
received nom it were to be vaiuGil and sold Iilmt; at IcoAf, T 
may truly say, not bibour, then, which ])u(s the 

f^teatest part of value Uuun land, wirhont which it would scarcely 
be worth aiiytliiiip. 'Tis to that we owe the gr<-nfest ]>arl of all 
its itsefnl phaliicis t ftital) that the straVir, bran, breivd, of that 
acre of wheat if more worth Uiaii the product of on acre of as 
good laud which ilea waste, is all the eflecL uf lahoui. Fur *tis 
not barely the ploui;bniairs paius, the reaper's and (hnwliiT’if 
toll, and the baker's sweat that are to be counted into the hiead 
we eat ; tbe laliour of thoee whu broke the oxen, wiiu diggecl and 
wrought the iron and stones, who feiled and framed the tiiuhor 
about the plongb, mill, oveiii or auy other uteiiRils, which are a 
vast numU^, requisite to this coni, frqni its being seed to lie 
sown to its being made bread, must all lie charged on the 
account tff laliour and receWed as an etlkct of that : nature and 
the eurtii ihmisliiiig only the most worthless itmtcrials as in 
themseltr^. Twould be a stidngc catalogue of things that in- 
dustry {wovided and nvule use of about every loaf of bread, be- 
fore it oanie to our use, if we could trace them. Iron, wiiud, 
leather, borke, timber, stone, bricks, coals, lime, cloth, dyeing, 
drugs, nitebg tor, masts, ropes, and all tlie znateri^s mode use of 
in tlie ship that brought away Uie oomniodities made use of by 
any of the workmen to any part of the work ; all which 'twould 
be almost izntxissible, at leek too lung, to reckon up. — Zoeiv on 
Civil Oovff/tmeni, 


7%v /iiftgk— The term jungle is very ill-unde|fttood by iSuru- 
pean rsaderi^ who generally associate il wkh uninhabited forests 
and hlmust imiieiietrAble thickets j whereas all tlie, desert and 
uncultivated parts of India, whether covered with wtwd or 
merely euJTered tn run waste, ore styled juiigln; and jutigk- 
uieAis is a tentt indiscriminately applied to a wild cal or to a 
gentleman who has beeh qharterod lor a considerable period in 
some desolate port of the country. Fersont who ore attached to 
very small etatkms in vemoN* places, or who reside in solitary 
houses surroMudod only by tlie hshitations of the natives, are said 
to he liviug iu tbs junglos.'^AT'e* Hobern'mSevHFS in Hindotian, 
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^Qi'oup of Crow, filoux, ond tHiwtioti IuiUhiii, lii the Cditumr* of iltelr Tkibet, mellniDg in ftront of n Crow WiiJwamO 


VILLAGES OF NORTH AMEUlT^AN INDIANS. 

I’liic above nU ia fiom an orisfinal drawing? by Mr. 
CatHn, a iiativo of the United Stati'a, who Iihb )iroba- 
bly seen tiioro of the native tribes of North America 
tlian any other white man. His very interesting 
North American Museum, which was iccentiy exhi> 
bited in London, was colH'^'ti^d durinjpf an intercourse 
of upwards of seven years with ne.ar)y fifty different 
tribes. A iiinro cuiiiplele view of the life and habits 
of a peojile was never before presented to the eye. We 
have already (Nos. 1^)1 and 183) uiven an account of 
the general state of tlie native tribes of America when 
tlie country was first settled by Europeans, and have 
noticcid the present circumstances of some of the 
tribes. Nothing apparently can arrest the destruction 
of uncivilized races of men whep their territory is in- 
vaded by the civilized. The ploughman and the hun- 
ter have interests so different, that either the one or 
the other must prevail ; and all experience has shown 
that when the mltivator has once taken his stand, there 
he will maintain his coiiqnest oyer the soil. Mr. Gat- 
lin informs us that out of the40t),00(l red men in North 
America three-fourths are dependent for food on the 
herds of buffalo on the western side of the Alleglianies, 
and he expresses an opiflion that in eight or ten years 
these animals will have become so scarce that it will 
be difBcult fur the tribes to find the means of subsist- 
ence. Indeed so various are the uses of the bufliilo to 
the liidiansi tbidl any great diminution in the number of 
tliese animals must have considerable effect upon their 
habits, and render it necessary for tbnm to devisi^ new 
moans of supplying many of their wants. Mr. Gatlin 
Bays: — ** Tlie robes of the animals m wprii by the 
Indians, instead of blankets ; thpir skins, when tanned, 
arc used as coverings for their lodges and for their beds ; 
undressed, they are used for constructing canoes, for 
saddles, bridles, halters, lassos, and thongs. The horns 
are shaped into ladles and spoons ; the braina are used 
for dressing the skins ; their bones arc used for saddle- 


trees, for war-clubs, and scrapers for graining Ibo 
rubes. Their sintnvs are used lor stiiiigs and bai^s to 
thejr boiys, for thread fo siring their beads and sew 
then dresses. The feet of the animals are boiled, with 
their hoofs, lor glue, with which they fasten their 
arrow-points and use for various purposes. The hair 
from the head and shoulders, wltif'h is long, is twisfed 
and braided into Jialters, and fiie tail is used for a ffy- 
brusb.” 

The Oneidas, Iroquois, Senecas, and Onondagas, 
who inhabited that portion of the continent which is 
now covered witlt cities and thriving settleuionts, aro 
now little more than historical names, as these power- 
ful tribes Imvc disappeared, Givilization swept them 
away, because it cumumnicated to them only its vices 
and dueases. Even within the last six years a*vcry 
interesting tribe, the Mandans, has become extinct 
ihroi^h the ravages ol the sinall-pux. When Mr. Gat- 
lin visited them they had two villages about two miles 
from eacdi otlier, containing about one tbousatid souk 
each. When the disease was first introduced among 
them, the Mandans were surrounded by stweral wai*- 
parlies of«the Sioux, and they were thprefore confined 
closeljT to their vilU^cs. The disorder was so malig- 
nant tlmt many died a few hours after being attacked. 
The acGOUnta given to Mr. Catliu state, tliat so slight 
were the ho|>eB of the poor people when once attacked, 
that nearly half of them destroyed tiiemselves with 
thair knives or guns, or by leaping bcad-forcMimst from 
a thirty-foot ledge of rocks in front of tlieir village.'' 
The chief, a man who possessed iii an eminent degree 
all the virtues of the savage, recovered from the atlaek.r 
** He sat in bis wigwam and watched every one of his 
family die aboof bira^ his wives and bis little children ; 
when he walked round the village and wept over the 
final deslAiotion of his tribe* — bis warriors all lai<hloW. 
Returning to liis lodge, he laid his family in a jule and 
covered tliem with yevei-al robes; and, wrapping 
one round himself, went out upon a hill at a litUe. dis- 
tance, where he reiimincd several days, determined to 
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stum bimseJf to death. Here he remainJd till the 
Acth daV, when he hiA^Just atren^h enough to creep 
back to nia villaire and enter hit, own wigtrani. Then 
lying down by the aide of hil titmily, be jmiahed of 
hungOTt on the ninth day after he had firat left it.** 

To return, however, to the anUect of the cut. •* The 
Crowa," Mr. Catlin aaya, ** mm the moat beautiful 
lod^rea of any of the North Am^ican tribca.** The ex- 
terior coiiaiau 0 $ buffUo hidca aewed together, and 
Botueiiroea dreaaM as white as linen. They are pfe- 
ttireaqueiy ornamented with porcupine quiUa, fringed 
with acalp-locka, and gaily painted. Perbapa there h cm 
one aide a picture of the Great Spirit and on the op- 
p(»ite aide one of the Evil Spirit. In aome as many as 
forty men can dine, and the height of those of the^ 
better sort is twenty-five feet. It is supported by about 
thirty poles of pine-wood. The Sioux construct their 
lodges in a similar manner. The manner m which the 
wigwams of a whole village, consisting perhaps of six 
hundred habitations, are simultaneously atruck is a 
very singular scene. The chief sends his runners or 
oriers tiirough the villa» to^ve a notice of his inten- 
tion to march in a few hours, and the hour fixed upon. 
In the meantime preparations are making, and as soon 
as the lodge of the chief is seen flapping in the wind, 
from some of the poles having been tiucen down, the 
example is followed instantly. In a few momenta the 
chief a lodge is levelled with the ground, and imme- 
diately all the other wigwams are struck. The horses 
and dogs are then loaded in the following manner 
**'rhc poles of a lodge are divided into two bundles, 
and the small endmf each are fastened upon the 
shoulders of a horse, leafiriiig the butt ends to drag on 
the ground on either side. Just behind the horse a 
brace or pole is tied across, which keeps the poles in 
tilicir pTOTCr places. The lodge or tent,Vhich is rolled 
up, and atso inimerous other chicles of household and 
domestic furniture, arc placed on the poles behind 
the horse and upon his hack, and on the top of all 
two, three, and even sometimes four women and chil- 
dren. Each one of these horses has a conductress, who 
sometimes walks beforq and leads him with a tremen- 
dous pack upon heW hack. In this way five or six hun- 
dred wigwams, with all their furniture, may be seen 
drawn crut for miles, creeping over the grass-covered 

E lain ; and three times that number of men, on good 
orses, strolling in front or on the flank, and in some 
trib(*8 hi the rear. At least five times that number of 
dogs fall into the rank, and follow in the train and 
company of the women ; and every cur of them who ia 
largd enough, and not too cunning to be enslaved, is 
encumbered with a sort of sledge on which hedragis his 
load— a part of the household goods and furniture of 
the lodge to which be belongs.” 

One of the Mandan villages which Mr. Catlin visited 
was admirably selected on an angle of land forty or 
fifty feet above the bed of a river, so that the base of 
the angle towards the town was tlie only partsrequiring 
protection, the two sides being flanked by the river, 
with its banks of nearly solid rock. The base was de- 
fended by a stockaiie of timbers of a foot or more in 
diameter, and eighteen feet high, at sufficient distances 
to admit of the defenders discharging' their weapons 
between them. The diU‘h, of three or four feet an 
depth, was on the inward side pf the vill^. TJie 
lodges were closely grouped together, with just room 
enough to walk or ride between them. Th^ were all 
of a (urcular form, and from forty to rixty in dia- 
meter. and within were tieat and comfortable. Hie 
Walls were firmly constructed with timbm of eight or 
nine inches in diameter, and six feet high.Vtanding 
clnsi'ly together, and supported on the outside ^ an 
embankment of mud. Then resting on these ttmeera 
wme as mahy more, each about tw^nty^five feet fai 
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height, which wore imtlioed at an angle of forty^five 
degrees^ leaiiiig an apeiture at the apex of tbm or 
four feet wide fbr a chimney and a skylight. The 
roof is supported by timbers in the interior of the 
lodge. Outside, (he rbof is covered with a mat of 
wiuow boughs of ImV a ibot or uiore in thickness, on 
which earth is apreaS to the depth of two or three feet, 
iriiidi is covered with a clay that soon hardens and 
bmmes impervious to water.'* Tlie top of the lodge is 
thes^and lounge of the whole family in pleasant 
weather. But only an eye-witness can describe the 
sdenes which an Indian village preaents. Mr. Catlin, 
spaskiiig of thia Mandan village, aayb— **The groups of 
lodgea around me present a very curious appearance. 
On the tops are to be seen groups standing and re- 
clining ; ste^n warriors, like statues, standing in dig- 
nified groups, wrapped in their painted robes, with 
their heads decked and plumed with quills of the war- 
eagle, extending iheir long arms to the oast or the west, 
to the scenes of their battles, whiclf they are recounting 
over to each other. In another direction are wooing 
lovers, the swain playing on his simple lute. On other 
lodges, and beyond them, groups are engaged in games 
of the Vnuocassin * or the * platter.* Some are to be 
.seen manufacturing robes and drosses, and others, 
fatigued with amusements or occupations, have 
stretched their limbs to enjoy the luxury of sleep 
while basking in the sun. Besides the groups of the 
living, there are on the roofs of the lodges buffalocb’ 
skulls, skin cxiioes, pots and pottery, sledges; and, 
suspended on poles, erected some tw'cnty feet above 
the doors of their wigwams, arc displayed in a pleasant 
day the scglps of warriors preserved as trophies. In 
other parts are raised on poles the warriors' pure and 
whitened shields and quivers, with medic] no-bags 
attached ; and heib and there a sacrifice of red cloth 
or other costly stuff offered up to the Great Spirit over 
the door of some benignant chief.*’ Contignons to the 
vill^e are a hundred scaffolds, each eonsisiing of four 
upright posts, on which their dead are placed in their 
best costume. 

The Cbmanchces make their wigwams of long prairie- 
grass thatched over poles, which are fastened in the 
ground an^ bent in at the top, giving them trom a dis- 
tance the appearance of hee-liives. Where the buffaloes 
fre numerous, skins are the materials employed ; and 
in all cases the difference of style or material is the re- 
sult of natural causes, just as formerly in the woodland 
parts of England timber dwellings prevailed, while in 
the champaign other materikls were used : and as tlie 
traveller in a long day’s journey will pass through dis- 
tricts frhere the cott^cs (the truest criterion) arc in 
one tract thatched, in the next perhaps covered witli 
tiles, in another with blue slate, and in a fourth with a 
slate of quite another kind. 

MONEY-TOKENS AND SIEGE-PIECES. 

Thx real value of money, considered merely as a repre- 
sentative of all other marketable values, involves con- 
siderations of much difficulty in reference to' certain 
points in political economy, principally from the pre- 
valence of an idea that money and wealth are the same 
thing— that money is the object which all desire, instead 
of merely tho means for obtaining that object. Without 
touchipg on these nice and complicated inquiries, how- 
ever, there are a few details which may servo to illus- 
trate the value of money, simply as a medium of ex- 
change, by showing the inconvenience resulting frum 
a deficiency of it, even when poverty is not the cause 
of this deficiency. 

So long as we have metallic coins varying in value 
from one pound to one farthing, we can regulate the 
quantities of the commoditieB piA-chased with great 
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nicety, by paying in coins of greater or len value. But 
if the coins issued by the goveranent were of fmt few 
denominations-^ifi for example, there were none of 
loWer value than a shilling, we should soon ifind retail 
trade thrown into the utmost confusion, aiid indeed 
almost annihilated, even if there were an ample aui^y 
of larger coins ; because, if a purcbaser had no coin so 
small in value as the quantity of the article which be 
wished to purchase, he would have to buy on ciwdit. 
or purchase more than he wanted, or arrange with 
some third party to make joint purchases.. Tbe state 
of things in Ireland at the commencement of George 
the Second's reign will illustrate this point. At t&t 
period the scarcity of silver coins was so great, that 
those who employed workmen of any kind continued 
to employ them until their wages amounted to a double 
pistole or a moidore (which were the gold coins most 
prevalent at that time in Ireland). These coins were 
paid to a body of woakmen, who then adjourned to an 
alehouse or a brandynihop. and divided the money 
amongst themselves as they best could. As it was 
impossible to effect this division without silver, they 
liad to pay a premium, amounting to tenpence or a 
shilling, for changing one of the gold coins fof silver, 
besides spending another portion of their money at the 
alehouse. 

Wlienevcr such a state of things occurs, the shop- 
keepers and manufacturers have always been desirous 
uf issuing money-token*^ that is, pieces of cupper or of 
silver, stamped with some device, and exchangeable at 
their shops as fractional parts of larger coins, so as to 
serve all the purposes of money. It is always deemed 
dangerous to allow the iirivilcgc of coinage pass out 
of the hands of the government ; and the prevalence of 
this custom sliows how annoying a dqScieucy of small 
coinage is felt to be. 

In the reign of Henry VIII. private tokens were 
used to aupidy the want of silver coins ; and the Karl 
of Surrey, Lord Lieutenant of Ifeland, was obliged to 
sue to be recalled on account of the obstruction to his 
proceedings by reason of tbe deficiency of circulating 
medium. By the reign of Elizabeth, the use of private 
tokens for money, which were stamped inferior 
tradesmen, such as grocers, vintners, chandlers, and 
bakers, had grown to such an extent as to be a subject 
of frequent complaint. They were made of lead, tin,*| 
laiten (a mixed metal of copper and zinc), and even of 
leather. Of these coarse materials were formed, farth- 
ings and halfpence, which brought discredit on the 
general coinage of the country, and at the same time 
inflicted a loss on the poor, since these tokens could 
only be received at the shop from whence they had 
been first issued. It seemed to be a deficiency in the 
smaller coins, such as halfpence and farthings, that led 
to the issue of these tokens ; and proposals were made 
to the government to strike iegu farthings. It was 
first suggested to form them of mixed silver and copper 
^ihen of silver only - then of copper only ; and an 
order was issued prohibiting the circulation of trades- 
men's tokens. But it does not appear that the plans 
of the government were carried out, for no farthings 
were issued. A sort of medium measure was however 
adopted, whereby important cities or corporations were 
allowed to issue tokens, although individuals could not. 
Thus, the queen granted a licence to the city of Bristol 
to coin tokens, which were made of copper, with a 
ship on one aide, and C B on the other. They were 
current in and near that city, for the purchase qf small 
articles. 

By the time of James the First the inconvenience 
resulting from a deficiency of small coinage was again 
much felt. Private traders, finding themselves unable 
to carry on theit business without smaller money than 
tiie legal coins, Were driven by necessity to provide 


someihinil to supply the deficiency ; and, accordingly, 
they, adopted the practice of edibing farthing-tokons in 
lead. ^lu 1613 a jwoclamation was issued ordering the 
cessation of this custom. It commenced with au 
acknowledgment, that ** in limes past aonie toleration 
had existed in the realm of tokens of lead, commonly 
known by the name of farthing^tokens, to pass between 
vintners, tapsters, chaifdlers, bakenu and other like 
tradesmen, and ^ir customers ; whereby such small 
portiona and quantities of things veftdibJe, as the 
necessity and ^ use, especially of the poorer sort of 
people, oftetitimea required, might be conveniently 
bought and told, without enforcement to buy more 
ware than would serve for their use and occasion." 
'But it was objected, that as these tokens had not 
general currency throughout the country, poor pur- 
chasers were, to a great extent, at the mercy of the 
shopkeepers. It was estimated that there were in 
London three thousand persons who issued leaden farth- 
ing-tokens. to the average amount uf 5/. a year each. 
To remedy the evil, the king granted a licence to Lord 
Harrington, for three years, to com copper farthings 
for general use throughout the kingdom, it being 
optional to the public to make use of these corns or 
not. Tbe people entertained some distrust uf thchc 
new farthings, and took them very slowly, allbough 
facilities were offered for exchanging silver for farth- 
ings in different parts of England. There was a profit 
to be gained by Lord Harrington by the issue of the 
farthings, and this probably tended to create a dislike 
to the scheme. In 1G16 it was ggain found that the 
tradesmen issued their own tokens, and great com- 
plaints and frequent proclamations were made. 

Ill the reign of Charles the Second, various persons, 
in nearly all the cities and towns throughout Ireland, 
were in the Imbit of striking brass and copper tokens 
in great numocr, wiili sdeh stamps as they pleased ; 
these the/ vended for a penny each in exchange, under 
pretence that, whon they were called in or decried, tbe 
persons who uttered them would receive them back 
again at tbe rates for which they had been issued. So 
gross was tbe fraud thus effAtedst that the iasucra 
received nearly twenty shillings in good silver coin 
for aa many tokens as did not cost them mure than 
twenty pence; and before the time came for these 
tokens to be exchanged, the issuers kept out of tbe 
way, and tlie poor people suffered the loss. A proda- 
matioo was therefore issued, prohibiting the making 
of such tokens, or the circulation of them, if made. 
Both in England and in Ireland, however, Iheroawas 
BO much profit to be made in various ways by tbe issue 
of money-tokeas,^that the government experienced the 
utmost difficulty in suppressing the system. A farth- 
ing-office was established in London, where facilities 
were afforded for obtaining legal farthings; and severe 
punishments were threatened to those who used tokens- 
BO that at length, as the pcoi)]e generally had no reason 
to distrust legal farthings it issued bv the government 
in a proper manner, the issuers gradually relinquished 
a system which had its origin in couveuience, and was 
kept up afterwards by fraud. 

But in Ireland the inarch of improvement was, as it 
haa always been, more tardy. The government, instead 
of issuing halfpence and farthings, gave a patent for so 
doing to sir Thomas Armstrong, who made it a source 
of profit ; he was authorised to enter any house or any 
ship in search of counterfeit coins ; and his coins were 
dedared a legal Sender, and bound to be taken to the 
value of five anilJUings in every hundred pounds. Tlua 
■yatem appears to nave continued for some time, and 
to have been made a source of patronage. In the time 
of George IL, as we have before observed, silver wsa 
so scarce in Irdand aa ^o. lead to great losses on tbe 
part of the working men ; in many cases they really 
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had not silver or copper to purdiaito tiheir eifiall varea, 
ittbough tliey might nave a gold coin, and foi^ced 
to pay an extra price for their eumnioditicB ai a meana of 
ehtidning chan^. The amaher coina of copper wcr e alao 
acHioe ; and manufacturera were often obliged to pay 
their men with tallies, or tohehs, in, card, signed upon 
the hack, to be afterwarda ex<*.h^ged ibr money ; while 
at the same time coiinierieit coina, callcil raps, were in 
cin^ulation, mtif of auch baif metal thKt what passed 
for a halfpenny was not Worth half a farthing. A 
Mr. Wood received a patent for coining halfpence and 
farthings for fouftecn years, by which it was estimated 
that he would clear about 6000/. a year. This plan was 
attacked most fiercely by Dean Swift, even from the 
pulpit, and the passions of the people became thereby 
80 roused, that, after many inveAlgationS and pro- 
clamations, the government induct Mr. Wood to 
abandon his patent altogether. The scarcity of small 
change still continued ; and the issue of copper and 
silver tokens for atnall sums took place extenaiyely. 
Mr. Maculla, a brazier of Dublin, suggested ajdan 
ior iasning tokens for the whole kingdom ; Dean Swift 
(who was then extremely popular in Ireland) promul- 
gated another; and all, as it would appear, oecause 
the government would not allow to Ireland the privi- 
lege of having a mint of her own. 

Witliout going farther into details, it may be suf- 
ficient to have thus explained the general causes which 
led to the issuing of money-tokens. It lisa always been 
occasioned by a deficient supply of small coins, or else 
by a dislike on the purl of the people to tije circum- 
stances under which coins have been issued. During 
the last war, when so much apccie was diaiiiod from 
the kingdom in various w^s« tradesmen s tokens were 
issued in a great many English towns, each having 
currency within a very limited circle ; but since that 
period the coinages have be;>n sufficienfdy frequent to 
keep up a supply of small change ; and tiiun the same 
coin is equally current in every part of the kingdom, 
one of the great advantages attending a national cur- 
rency. 

Sic fff -pieces are only another name for a particular 
kind of inoiiey-Kfi^en, which was prevalent during the 
troubles of the Commonwealth. When the king was 
driven about from town to town, and besieged in one 
castle after another, his treasury soon became ex- 
hkusted, and his faithful adherents gave up their gold 
and silver plate, to be made into substitutes for coin. 
These small pieces were called siege- pieces, or money 
of necessity, and were formed with a rudeness corre- 
imcmding with the haste in which they were issued. 
They were in many castes simply rude masses of plate, 
clipped off, stamped with some hastily-formed device, 
and even retaining in certain instances the mouldings 
of the salvers from which they had been cut {Some of 
these pieces arc stamped with the name of the castle 
wherein they were struck, but there are various others 
which only hear an imperfect ropresentsiion of the 
place. The frequent removals pf the king id 'various 
prts of the kingdom obliged him to establish several 
minis, at the cities and towns of London, York, Oxford, 
Worcester, Edinburgh, Dublin, Exeter, Cork, Chester, 
Carlisle, Aberystwith, Colchester, Newark, Pontefrac;!, 
flhrevrsbury, Scarborough, and othef places. o 

It wa^ about thp year 164a*that tnis syshitn com- 
menced, when Charles I,, by seJxing a quantity of 
bullion which bad been Aepopitcd in the Mint by sbnie 
Spanish merchants, am^by a debasement of tlm silver 
cpin to one-fourth of its valiie, bad histened thp arrival 
of his own troubles and ditficultfes. In January of 
UiHt year the royal family were so Btrkitened for 
money, that the queen Was obliged to coin or sell her 
houB('hold plate ibr the supply.of common necessaries. 
When the breach between the king and the parliament 
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became irreccmmlable, both parlies endeavoured to 
secure pioney for dartyl^ on the contest. The par- 
liament, besiaeii eight cent, for all money sent into 
them, offered to receive &tnily plate at its Ibll value, 
with an additional one shiUlgg per ounce for the work- 
tnaiiship tliat had been bnsiowed on theu.ariiclcB ; and 
at tbe same ttme-tkta^ hn drdtiietice for assessing all 
those who shontd not contribute according to their 
ability. The king forth a pouiiitdt-proclamation, 
eal^e on Ida aulv|ectB to assist him, and threatening 
with the kingly power all thoSe who sent in plate to 
the parliament Whether it was that the parliament 
cyffii!>red high terms, or that tfap general exasperation 
against the kthg was gveat, the aiiantity of plate sent 
in was immense, end gavi* rise to many satirical 
remarks, of which the toUowlng formed part of a 
poem published at the time 

** And now« my Lord, siiief mi bSjm ICmlon lefi, 

Where mfrdian1)i‘ Wives dins Snd a* cli**np 
Where fooh them$el?H have of their plale berefl, 

And eigh i^d drink in the eoSrw pewter cup, 

Where'e not a silver Spooh teft, not that given then 
When the first cookriej WSs made tUirlsdan : 

No/not a bodkiin phil^e j ell they ssnd, 

Or^arry aU, whaler (liey can hap on, 

SVii to the pretty pioktootk, whOM each end 
Oft purged the relics of continual capon. 

Nothing niust stay behind, nothing must tarr}% 

No, not tlie- ring by which dear Joan took Harry.'* 

Meanwhile the univerBitie.a and many private indi- 
viduals came forward to assist the king with plate. 
The heads of most of the colleges sent him word that 
they had a good deal of plate which was at his scrvico. 
The platd was sent to the king at Nottingham, and he 
sent secret orders to the officers of the Mint to repair 
thither to coin the plate ; but the parliament forestalled 
him* and forbade the officers to obey him ; so that the 
king had to use the plate in Biiiall pieces, or to rudely 
coin it into .any form most convenient, Attor the 
battle of Edge Hill* the colleges sent to tlie king 
nearly all their remaining plate, for a similar ])ur})OPe. 
A proclamation was issued by the king's government 
in Ireland, calling on the inhabitants of Diihiin tosrnil 
in plate aj^a certain nftc per ounce ; this they did to a 
c^nnsiderable extent, and the plate so pnidmed was 
hastily formed into rude coins, stamped ciiIk'V with 
the current value or with the weight- Repeated in- 
stances are recorded as having occurred about that 
period, of the English nobility having given up their 
family plate to tlio king ; and when this occui i ed at 
the times of his givatest difficulty, he had neither time 
nor sunvenience jfbr converting it into coined money, 
and therefore had it merely cut into pieces, and rudely 
stamped into what obtained the name of eiege-pipces. 


fjoff-houtet in Kamiehntka . — A Jourta of this lurt is gctiorally 
a fromo nftintbpr put info a square bolf, finir or five feet ileep; 
mid within the fiapio a quantity of stakes are net close lugetlirr, 
inclining a little inwards, and the earth thiowii agaitief them. 
The stakes are lefi rouinl on the outside, but heweil witliin, iiiiU 
the top is frametl over in the same manner, and is aaclied and 
suiiportrd by stanchions. In the centre of the roof is a sqiiaie 
hole that serves (he double purpose of a door and a chtmiiey, the 
inhabitqpti passing in or out by means of a piece of timber 
plojccd' against the edge of the hole, with notches cut in it to 
receive tbe fyet-^ miserable eubstitute ftirSi ladder. The top 
and sides am covered without with a quantity of earth, and 
sodded. At one end these is a large hole with a stopper to it, 
which is opened when die oven ie heating, to force the smoke out 
at the door. When opce heated, and the etopper closed, jourtus 
are warmer than most wooden bouses, and were it nut tor the 
smoke, tliat i» exceesive, tbif would be eomfortable winter dwell- 
htge. IVy era miwle of verlops eiws ami descriptions ; and 
some of diem (hat have fioois art really decent, and liear some- 
thing ^e appearance of a bouse under ground.-"i>c^//'s Trwtk 
«s Ximtakaiia mf SAeria, ^ 
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GWALIOll. OJl GUALIOU. 

Thk city and fortrcsa of GvralJni, in Hindustan^ ftre 
about Rcvoiity-iivc miles nouth troin the ci^y of Agra, 
ill 2 ^ 1 “ 18' N. latM 78“ 5' E. long. 

'I'Jio city of Gwalior, which stands at the foot of tlie 
lolty mass of roek on which the fonross of Gwalior is 
situated, is the capital of the Gwalior state, and the 
court icsidenco of the Maharaja Jyajee Hao Siiidia, the 
Bovci'oigu of that state. The city is not walked, hut at 
the entrances of the parallel streets, which run up to 
the side of the rocky hill, there are stone g|itoways, 
with siiong gates, sumcient to afford a short means of 
defence against an irregular Attack. The housi^s are 
built with stone, of which the neigiibourllood affords 
abundant supply. The general appearance of the 
streets, however, is somewhat mean, and the pitbl^ 
buildings are not distinguished for arohitcctural 
beauty. Trees are inteniiiked among the houses and 
miiiaiTls, as is usual in Indian towns. , The number 
of inhabitants is about thirty thousand. 

The for^css of Gwalior is high above the f ity, on 
the siiiiimil of the hill of rock*at the base of which 
the c ity stands. I'he rock rises precipitously from the 
})laiii, and is perfectly isolated, but an amphitheatre of 
hills, at tlkO distance of from one to three miles, partly 
surrounds it. The rock is long, narrow, and lofty. 
The Itmglh at the bottom is above tlirco miles, at the 
i(;p nearly two miles ; the width at the tpp is irregular, 
but seldom exceeds Uiree hundred yards. The entire 
height is about three hundred and fifty feet, and the 
whole rock is precipitous, but the upjier part, which 
is about two hundred feet high, is nearly perpendicu- 
lar, for the most part by nature, but partly by scarping 
the ruck. Tl;|p area at the top is nearly level, and is 
covered with numerous buildings and with cultivated 
ground. There are wells apd resei^poirs for water, 
and all things needful to enable the garri^ to sustain 
a siege. The only means of access to the fortress k 
by steps up the side of the rock ; the exterior part of 
the steps is defended by a wall and bastions, and the 
aacent is further protected by stone gateways. A 
stone parapet extends round the brow of the rock on 
every side. ^ 

Or all the hill fortresses of India that of Gwalior k j 


the lai'gi^st, the strongest, and the most magnificent. 
On looking up from the city at the precipitous mass 
and the defence's which crown the brow of the rock, 
the ap)iCRraiire is dcHctihcd*aa' of surpassing gran- 
I dear. Bcdbre the introdiicrion of F.mopcan a'arfare 
the fortri'ss was deemed impregnable ; and even now, 
with all the appliance's of shells and rockets and en- 
gineering shiJI, the coi^quesl would be diificaU, and 
would probably require much tune. Notwithstand- 
ing its strength, however, the fortress has been several 
times taken and re-taken hy the Mohammedans and 
the lliiidoos, soiuctinies by slow siege, at other times 
by treachery, by corruption the ganisuu, and simi- 
lar means, ^ 

In 1780 the fortress of Gwalior was taken from the 
Mahrattas. who tJu*n hold it, by (Jolonel Popham, or 
rather, hy Major Bruce and th(» escalading party whom 
fao led. The Wccesstul result of tlie enterprise was as 
extraordinary as tbi' spirit ol romantic daring with 
which it was executed. Colonel Poidiain was en- 
camped at RycpiHir, eight miles from GAvallor. He 
was informed by the Bana of Gohud, from whofti the 
fortress had been taken by the Mahrattas, that some ban- 
ditti who infested the neighbourhood had once climbed 
the rock and got into the lortress. He engaged some of 
them to make die attempt again ; they again succeeded, 
and ascertained that the guard, after going the rounds, 
were accustomed to lie doa^xi to sleep. Major William 
Bruce, the brother of Bruce the Abyssinian traveller, 
then undertook to scale the walls of the fortress with 
a party of sepoy grenadiers. Golonel Popliaxn had 
ladders both of wood and rope made with tbe -utniosl 
secrecy, and shoes of woollen lined with cottod Ibr 
the scaling-x^arty, to make the ascent as nokeleis as 
imssible. 

At eleven o’clock on the night of the 3rd of August, 
176U, Major Bruce set forward with Lieutexiaiit 
Cameron, tlic engineevi and twenty sepoy grenadiers, 
and, marching; by unf^uented ways, they reached 
Gwalior a lime Wore daybreak. Colonel Popham 
follow^4j|;with two battalions. Bruce, on arriviiig’ at 
the foot of the rock, saw lights, and (mrd the guards 
cough, which was the Mahratia mede of signifying 
** AU ’s well,*’ Wlwn the lights disappearad the 
wooden ladders were placed, and one of ma mhers. 
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lu^ying climbed over the wall, rclurried with 'thf! wel- 
edine newB that the gUjeirda had laid down elee|>. 
Bruce, Cameron, and the eepoya how mounted from 
creg to crag by means of the wooden ladders ; and 
Camyton having gone up and fastened the rope-ladders 
to the battlements, Bruce and the sepoys ascended, got 
over the wall without being discovered, and squatted 
down behind it. I'hreo of the stg)oys, however, were so 
inconsiderate assto lire on three of the garrison who 
were lying near them. The three men were shot dead ; 
tile noise alarmed the garrison, and they rushed to the 
spot in great numbers, but as they were ignorant of 
the force of the assailing party, they were kept in 
check by the brisk fire of the sepoys till Popham hiio- 
aelf got up with a reinforcement. The garrison then 
retreated to the inner buildings, and, after discharging 
a few rockets, Hed precipitately through the gate; 
While the principal officers, thus deserted, assembled 
in one of the liouses, and hung out a white Hag. 
Popliam immediately setit an officer with assurances of 
quarter and protection ; and thus, in about two hours, 
this appaiently impregnable^ fortress was taken by a 
small escaladlng party of British and sepoys, without 
the loss of a single man, and with only twenty wounded. 

Gwalior was formerly the capital of the small state 
of Gohud, but during the contentions between the 
Mogul government and the Mahrattas the Rana of 
Gohud was rarely allowed the use of his own city and 
fortiess, and was generally compelled to pay tribute 
to one or the other. After the British obtained posses- 
sion of it by Colonel Popham's escalade, it was given 
up to the Ilaiia of Gohud, on certain conditions of re- 
Tuuneration for our protection ; but failing to fulfil 
those conditions, the Rana was left to defend biinBcIf 
against the Mahrattas as wcdl as he could. Madajcc 
Sindia obtained possession of tlie fortress after a siege 
of many months, and then oiilv by corrupting a part of 
the garrison. The territory of Goliiid, with its capital 
and fortress, was in the possession of Holkar when 
the Mahratta war broke out in 1803. After his 
final subjugation, the British authorilioa, by the treaty 
Muttra, November 23, lR(}.*j. transferred Gohud 
and its capital to Bowmt Uao Sindia, in whose family 
they still remain, forming a portion of the state of 
Gwalior, whose sovereign is styled Maharaja (great 
prince) of Gwalior. 

The Mahratta family of Sindia (or Scindia) is of 
comparatively modern origin. lUnojec Sindia, the 
first who distinguished himself, was a potail, or head- 
man of a Hindoo village, when he was appointed by 
the Paishwa Badjee Kao to the humble office of Ins 
slippm'^bcarcr. lie was a shrewd and enterprisin, 
man, and in 1743 had risen to the highest rank of 
Mahratta chiefs, and had oUained the hereditary 
government of about one half of the large province of 
Malwa. After his death, Madajcc Sindia, one of his 
sons, became the roost powerful of the Mahratta chiefs 
*—80 poworihl. indeed, that he became, lo use the 
words of Sir John Malcolm, ^ the actual sovereign of 
Hindustan from the Sutlejc to Agra, the conqueror of 
the princes of llajpootana, the commander of an army 
<iglQ|kfa6ed of sixteen battalions of regular infantiy, 
iiVe huiidred pieces of cannon, and one hundred thou- 
sand horse, the possessor of two-thirds of Malwa and 
some of the finest provinces in the^Deccan.'* Madajee 
Sindia died in 1794, and, leaving no sons, wassuccecdod 
^ l^wlut Rao Sindia, who was the grandson o: 
Tukaice Sindia, Madayec’s, brother. In the Mahratta 
war which broke out jn l€i03. powhit*Rao Sindia and 
the Rsgah of Berar were the chief princes iniplirated . 
and after a scries of brilliant actions, by Lorff Lake in 
Upper India and by M^jor- General Wellesley in 
Centel India, the Mahratta were completely 
iksfeSed, and Sindia was compiled to cede territory 


:o the amount of fifty thousand square miles, which is 
almost as much as tne area of England, exclusive, of 
Walek* By a treaty of alliance, February '27. 1804, 
Bowlttt Baq Sindia engaged to receive a British 
auxiliary foice in those dominions which he was 
Bowed to retain, which were atiil of great extent. 
The territory of was afterwards &ded to him, 
as we have before stated. He kept aloof from the 
Mahratta war of 1818, and thus preserved his terri- 
toriec., He died on March 21, 1827. Jaiiko Rao 
Sindia was elected by the widow as successor to her 
late husband. He died last year, and his widow has 
elected Jyajee Rao Sindia,' who was the nearest relative 
of Janko lUo^ and is now the reigning Mahariga of 
Gwalior. Being yet top young to ai:t for himself. 
Mama Sahib was appointed regent by the widow 
Maharanee, or Manabaec, aashe is styled), with the 
concurrence of the British authorities; but the regent 
was driven awtw, and the Dada K^gec Walla, rich 
and powerful Brahmin, was appointed in his piHr:c. 
This proceeding, hostile to British interests and op- 
posed to British superintendence, led to the two laic 
sanguinary battles at Maharajpoor and Punniab. 


PLANTATIONS ON DRIFTING SANDS. 

Thr attention of agriculturists has been frequently 
directed to the best mode of fixing the layers of drill- 
ihg sand which sometime's occur in districts bordering 
on thasca, or exposed to wind from particular quai- 
ters. If these sandy spots were merely barren and 
still, doings neither good nor harm, the matter would 
have been of less importance ; but shifting sands arc 
liable from their very nature to bring great destruc- 
tion to ncighbourihg towns and villages. 

Suffolk and Norfolk have been at dificrent times 
subject to sand-floods of this description from sand- 
hills lying not far from the coast. The genetcal pro- 
gress of these floods has been somewhat as lollows 
Violent winds break through the turf that covers tlichc 
hills, aifd then the sand, lying loose and naked, is soon 
carried down upon the plains, where it covers and 
buries the grass, and in a very liltlc time destroys the 
light turf ; then, mixing itself with the sand under- 
neath, it becomes one bed of dry mat^r. A large body 
of sand being thus got together, nothing stops its pro- 
gress, but at every storm it rolls over more and more 
ground ; so that in a few years it extends itself to a 
vast distance, especially wlicrc the ground over whicJi 
it passes is of the same sandy nature, and only covered 
with a^hin turf. In aome parts of SniTolk the ground 
encourages this change so greatly, that a bed of sand 
thus loosened from a neighbouring hill, and covering 
only a few acres at first, will ultimately deluge a large 
area, not being anested by rising ground or any other 
iiiipcdimeuts. 

In the sixth volume of the *Tratwactions' of the 
Royal Irish Acadciny is a paper by the Rev. W. Hamil- 
ton, on the effects of the westerly winds of Ireland in 
causing sands to shift, and to bury houses and villages 
beneath them. On many parts of the Irish coasts 
bouses and villages have been actually dug out of sand- 
hills, each one having, like a miniature Pompeii or 
Hcrculaneuip, been overwhelmed by ait enemy which 
it could not resist. A case is meniiom'd in which the 
ruinsof a village were to be seen in the county of Antrim, 
in 1783^ the inhahltants having been All driven away 
by the gradual influx of sahd. A similar instance was 
observable in tlie county of Donegal in 1787. In an- 
other instance Mr. Hamilton, while taking ^ excur- 
sion through Donegal, iiao great difficulty in finding 
the house of a guide to whom he had been directed. 
“ After much search,” he states, perceived its roof 
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just (>p!m9inK from the sands. The ownor told me that 
hia houac was* not long built* and bad at fint a couai- 
dorable tract of paature^ground between it and the sea- 
shore; but tha^ nf late, he was every year obliged, 
with great labour, to dig it out of the encroachinjg sands, 
and purposed shortly to remove it to the opposite shore 
of a Jake called Mullochdearg, which lay behiod tlie 
house, in despair of being able to maintain ita present 
situation,*' . 

Tlie same writer describes a spot in which the bound- 
ary between two estates was only niarkedjtiy a heap of 
iron scoria; amid shifting sands; the acono; pointing 
out the BfH)t where a smuh’s forge had existed behire 
the sands had driven away the smith and buried his 
forge. ] n another case an elegant mansion had becom^ 
almost buried. This mansion was situated in the 
peninsula of Russgnll in Donegal, and had been in- 
habited by the family of the Baynes. The approach 
to the house waS^froin a level green on the sliorc, 
through a succession of embattled courts and hanging 
terraces, rising one above another ; and the rear of the 
house was bounded by gardens and parks wcU laid 
out. Such was the house in its prime ; and Mr. 
Hamilton then notices the state in which hd*lound it, 
after the approach of sand-iloods. At present every 
object ill this place presents to view peculiar charac- 
ters of desolation. Tlic gardens arc totally denuded 
of trees and shrubs by the fury of llie western winds ; • 
their walls, unable to sustain the mass of overbearing | 
sands, have bent before the accumulated presau and, 
overthrown in numberless iilaces, bave given free jias- 
sage to this restless enemy of all fertility. The courts, 
the flights of stcfis. the terraces, are alHnvolvcd in 
e(]UHl ruin, and their limits only discoverable by tops 
ui embattled avails, visible amid hills of sand. Tiie 
mansion itself, yielding to the unconquerable fury of the 
tempest, approaches fast to destruction. The freighted 
whirlwind, howling thiough every avenue and ciovice, 
bears incessantly along its drifted burden, which has 
already filled the lower apartments of thchuilding. and 
begins now to rise above the once elevated tU'cshohis. 
Kields, fences, villages, involved in common deso- 
lation, arc reduced to one undistingu^hablc scene 
of sterile uniformity ; and twelve hundred acres of 
land are said thus to have been buried, wiiliin a short , 
period, in irrecoverable ruin.** • ■ 

It is obvious that if any means could be devised of 
giving a fixity to tlie sand, whereby it would not be 
acted on by the wind, much of the evil above described 
would be avoided. One writer has suggested that a 
way of stopping the progress of the drifting sa«d (sup- 
posing the motion to have once commenced) would be 
by planting hedges of furac one over another ; as these ; 
become levelled, they will by degrees stop or divert the | 
progresa; and cases fwve been known where the spread 
of the sand has been checked by this means after a 
risf' of twenty feet had taken place. 

The drift sands of the Outer Hebrides have in some ; 
places been coiisoUdatod and covered with verdure in 
the following manner, dcHcribed in the ‘Quarterly 
Journal of Agriculture.* Square pieces of turf, cut 
from solid sward, are laid upon the drifting surface at 
stated intervals apart; bearing^ nearer together in 
steep p1ac:es.sind farther apart in places of less de- 
clivity, while in very steep places they axt? placed close 
together. These turfs prevent the sand from drifting, 
even in the intervals between them. Mr. Macieod, of 
the island of Harris, has adopted another . method, by 
which he has brought into useful permanent pasture 
upwards of a hundred and twenty acres of uselctn 
drifting sand. The operation is performed in the 
mouth of September, by the aid of the anmdo arenaria, 
or bent grass. These plants are cut about two inches 
below the surface wiili a small thin-vdged spade, 
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having a small handle, which et man can use in his 
right hand, at the same* time fliking hold of the grass 
with his left. Other persons carry these plants to the 
drifting sand, w'herc they are planted in a hole or cut 
from eight to twelve inches deep, made with a large 
narrow-ijointed spade. A handiul pf the arurtdo is put 
into eacii of these cuts, the cuts or holes being about 
a foot apart. When«prnpcrly fixpy in the drifting 
sand, the roots begin to grow and ^read under the 
surface, in the course of a month after planting. I'his 
grass is relished by cattle in summer, but it is of 
gi eater value when preserved in the ground flnr win- 
tering cattle. Neither wind, rain, nor frost will de- 
stioy it, but the old grass naturally decays towards the 
latter end of spring and the beginning of summer, as 
the new f;rui> grows. White and red clover will grow 
spontaneously among this grass in the course of a few 
years, provided it is well secured. 

Tlie pineuster, or cluster-pine^ has been used, with 
great success as a tree for fixing drifting sands. 'This 
18 a tree which seldom thrives except in a deep sand 
nr sandy loam ; and hence its fitness for this purfmse. 
On the estate of Westwicli House, in Norfolk, a inag- 
nifleent double avenue of pinasters has been formed, 
five tniles in length, in a bleak siuiatidn, and in a 
sandy soil lestingon a subsoil of coarse bard gravel. 
It was in France that the plan of planting this tree on 
shifting sands was adopted about the year ITflfi. There 
are very extensive downs or sand-hills between Dun- 
kirk and Nicuport, betueen Calais and DotiJognc, and 
between tlie rivers Adour and Gironde, lii the Gulf 
of Gascony the downs arc cogiposed of drifting sands, 
covering three hundred square miles. This immense 
tract has been compared to a rch, which, when agitated 
to fury by a tempi^st, had been suddenly fixed and 
changed to sand. Ilefoic the attempts to fli the sand, 
the district fifTerod notliing to the eye but a monotonous 
rdpetitidu of while wavy mountains, perfectly destitute 
of vegetatiem. Jn tiiiu^s ot violent storms of wind, the 
surface of these downs was entirely changed ; the sandy 
hills often becoming valleys, and the reverse. The 
sand, oil these occasions, was •ftcx^cnirried up into the 
interior of the country, covering cultivated fields, vil- 
lages, and oven entire fonvsts. This look place so gra- 
dually (by the sand swcqiing along the surface and 
thus raising it, or falling from the sir in a shower of 
particles), that nothing was destroyed ; the sand gra- 
dually rose among crops as if they were inundated 
with water ; and the herbage and the tops of trees ap- 
peared quite green and healthy, even to the mpiiieiit 
of their being overwhelmed witli the sand, which is so 
very fine as to resemble that UH(*d in hour-glasses. 

It was in such a di^rict that M. Bretrioutier began, 
in 17B9. his attempts jPhx the drifting sands by plant- 
ing pinaster* trees. Tlie mode adopted is mainly as 
follows : — on the surfac:e are sown seeds of tlie common 
broom, mingled wdlli those of ihci pinaster: coin- 
niciiging on the side next lh<‘ sea, or on that from 
which the wind generally prevails, and sowing in nar- 
row zones, in a dirceiioii at right angles to that of the 
wind ; the first sown zone being protected by a line of 
hurdles, this zone protecting the second, the second 
the third, and so on, till the whole breadth of the 
downs is covered with plantation. From four to five 
pounds of brooin-Bced, and from one to two pounds of • 
pinaster-seed, are sown per acre, and iinmeoiately co- 
vered wilh branches of pines, or of other trees, with 
the leaves on, brought from the nearest woods, these 
branches being intended to, shelter and protect the 
seed, Hn4 to retain the sand. The braiicW are laid 
down in a regular manner in tlie direction^ of the 
wind, and overlapping one another, so as to produce a 
sort of thatching tonhe surfac'o; and, in placosvery 
much exposed, rods are laid across the branclm; and 
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fitmly hooked down. • In ftix woeko or twi months 
the broom-soeds have produced branches six inches In 
hei^t, and which attain tltree or four times that height 
in tine coarse uf the first season. The pinasters do not 
rbe above three or four inches the first year ; and it Is 
seven or eight yearn before they completely overtop the 
broom, which often attains on the French domis a 
faeiglit of fiftc^n^ eighteen fret. At tlw age of ten 
or twelve years, fne pinasters have in a great measure 
suffocated the broom, and they are then thinned, the 
brarirhes cut off being used for the purpose of tlmtch- 
ing downs not yet recovered, and the trunks and roots 
cut into pieces and burned to make tar and charcoal. 
In about twenty years the trees rise to twenty or thirty 
foet in height ; and in that stage they produce resin, 
which forms a valuable product for ten or twelve years 
longer. After this the trees afe out down, the trunks 
burned for tar and charcoal, the branches egtployed in 
thatching other moors, and the seeds giving bittli to a 
new race of plants. 

Such is the nature of the excellent plan adopted by 
Af. Bremoutier, whereby not only were the lifting 
sands fixed, but timber, charcoal, tar, and resin were 
proflnc^cd from a district before not only useless, but 
much worse than useless tu the neighbouring villages. 
In 1811a commission appointed by tiie French govern- 
ment reported that about twelve tliousand five hun- 
dred atTVS of downs had been covered with thriving 
plantations ; they also reported that it was found that 
a thatching or cbvering of any kind of vegetable 
herbage, such as straw, rushes, reeds, sea-weeil, ftc., 
might be used Instead branches, and was even pre- 
ferable. Another improvement, which had been tried 
and found very successful, was the substitution of 
a fonbe of boards for that of wattled hurdles, as more 
Completely excluding the wind. Ilie plantations thus 
created out of a saifdy waste, 'together with others in 
the Landes of Bordeaux, and between thal*city abd 
Bayonne, are railed pijfnadas, and now constitute the 
principal riches of the inhabilanls, who are almost en- 
tirely suppo^d by the preparation of resin and tar 
frbm the pinaster-trecc raised in what were once 
sandy downs. ^ 

RAMBLES FROM RAILWAYS. 

Thb River Mole. — No. II. 

Avter quitting Betchworth the pedestrian will take 
the fiath by the nlill to Bcwkiiig ; or lie may, if he 
pleasf, step aside a little to llecpden, where is a fine 
house With some good pictures, and around it many 
walks such as it is a pity to lose. Dorking is a long, 
neat, and quiet town, iamous for its poultry, butter, 
and other good things ; and if fUe had titne, and this 
were the place to describe ir, would be worth a more 
careful survey. We believe it is quite unmalcbcd, for 
the number and variety of pleasant rambles it offers, 
by smy other town within the same distance of London. 
Such walks, for instance; as those about Deepden, of 
micb we liave spoken ; along the top of the fine range 
of dgavna towaras Guildford; Leitn Hill, the stroll 
toWakds which is very agreeable* while the view from 
summit is on a clear c|py a treat of no ordina^ 
Idiid » the vide of Mickelham, along which we shall 
Wander presobtly ; and then them is Wotton, the birtli- 

8 lace and, for the left years of his life, the residence of 
lie excellent John Evelyn, in allusion to whose ' Sylva, 
or a Discourse of Forest-Trees,' it has been saief, by 
DTstaeli, ^ The present navy of Great Britain has 
been constructed with the oaks which the genius of 
Evelyn tdanted.*^ Nor will this apjiear hyperbolicid, 
il' we notice what he Itays in the dedication of one of 
the later editions to Cbartes II. I need not acquaint 

your Majesty how many millions of timber-trees, be- 
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sides infinite others, have been propagated and planted 
throughout your vast dominions at the instigation and 
by the solo direotiOD or this work* because your 
Majesty has been plcteod to own it publicly for my 
encQuragefnotiti^" Tne discourse was written in answer 
to certam jiuiuivm tent by the Commissioners of the 
Navy to the noyal Sot lfi^, and was toe first hook 
pinted by order of that Society. It is filled with 
fearmng, for Evelyn was enthusiastically attiw-hed to 
his subject, and had been for years in the habit of col- 
lecting evet^ything he met with in his reading that 
could do honour to his favourite treea But though 
thero is an air of pedantry and something of formality 
about it, the book is an agreeable one lu read, and has 
tKA yet lost its value as a guide to Uie forester. Evelyn 
was a model of an English gentloroan of that period, 
and though connected with the court of the profligate 
Chiuries II., he retained to the last uninjured tiie manly 
virtues of his character. His * Diary,' first pubiished 
about twenty-five years ago, is cxceeoingly interesting 
as a picture of ihc manners of his time, and it exhibits 
his many excellencies in an unobtrusive manner. 
Though attached in no ordinary degree to a c’ountry 
life, he Was active in his duties as a citi/on ; indeed 
his conduct during the Great Plague might almost bi 
called heroic. Upon the declaration oi war with thr 
Dutch, Charles appointed Evelyn a cornminsianer for 
taking cate of the sick and wounded and prisoners 
arising therefrom. A shott lime before the a]>pcar- 
ance of the plague in London, Evelyn’s charge bad 
been fenioved to the .Savoy ; and during that fearful 
viaitation neither the entreaties of his friends nor his 
own dangoi* could induce him to quit the scone of his 
duties. But having sent his wife and family to Wotton, 
he detenniued to spiy himself, trusting, as he says, “ in 
the providence and goodness of God.’* The anxiety 
hts situation must have produced was increased to a 
most painful extent by the court having neglected at 
this trying time to furnish Inm with the necessary 
funds tr> relieve the misenes of his charge. ** One 
furtnigte,” he vm in a letter written at this time, 

has made me feel the utmost of misenes that can 
befall a peyson in my station and with my affec- 
tions. To Lave twenty-five thousand prisoners and fif- 
teen hundred sick and wounded men to take caie ot; 
without one penny of money and above 20001. indebted.’' 

Our prisoners beg of us as a mercy«to knock them on 
the Lead* for wo have no bread to relieve the dying 
creatures. I beseech your honour let us not be re- 
puted barbarians.” At another time he says he and 
Sir WiMiaiii D’Oily have lost all their ** scrvanlR, oifi- 
eers^ and most necessafy attendants, and have nothing 
left us to expose but our peTSons, which are eve^ mo- 
ment at the mercy uf a raging pesilfonlse.” He was 
in London too during tlie Great Fire which followed 
Uie pestilence, and his letters give the most vivid de- 
scription of it uerhapB extant. Evelyn was the friend 
of Jeremy TayW and of Cowley, the latter of wiiom 
addressee] ids ‘Garden’ to him. Evelyn was greatly 
attached to gardens and gardening, and had written 
much on the subject, Cowtey adtlresscs him in that 
felicitous prose none else ever wrote so well : *' 1 know 
nobody that possesses more private happiness than you 
do in your garden ; and yet no man vdio makes his 
happiness mewe imbJie by a free communication of it 
to others. All that 1 myself am able yet to do, is only 
to recommend to mankind the search of that felicity, 
which you instruct them hew to find and to enjoy. 

‘‘Happy arl- thou whodi God dpfi blon 
With the full dhoies of thine oSni happinm” 

Evelyvi'h wife was a very superior woman ; hts Diary 
bears abundant testimony to her immy exeeHeneics. 
Cowley makes a pleasant allusion to her in the lines 
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succeednip; those above quoted : he reminds bts friend 
that in liis ** virluuuB wite/* he haa ** pleasures mure re- 
fined and sweet ; 

The fairest garden in her Inohi^ 

And in her mind the wi^e^i buuks/* 

There la a homely companionahlc vein in our older 
writeiH, quite delif^hlful to meet with. But \vc have 
talked ho lonti; of Kvclyii, we eaniiot slay to desciihe 
the huiiae. Both it and tiie $;rounds jiusse^s many 
relies of its celebrated possessor. 

Before we leave the iiei^bbourliood of Doikin^ we 
must ascend its boasted oniiiicnee, Box llilT : so named 
from the number of l>ox-trees that (^ow upon it: in 
old maps it is marked Wiiile IIilJ. Some years ag« 
the bux-lrees then growmii^ upon it were neailyaU ciii 
down, but there is a goodly plantation of them there 
now, and they appear very ilourishiiif;. The view from 
its HLimniit is a most exteuNive one, there being little to 
interrupt it in any direction. You may tr%ce the 
eoursi' of the Mole for miles froan it. Over the downs 
towards (Jroydoii ib a ncli and pleasing prospect ; that 
on the south tow'ards Sussex is more varied, ai^ from 
tiie greater quantity of wood jLierhajis more atti||jj|M^vc ; 
while on the south-west Dorking lies at yow feet, 
stretching away towards the wide valley foniied by the 
Ciutldford downs and the range of hills of which Leith 
Hill is the most prominent. Sheltered by these hills 
and with tlie rich valley behind it, its amiearance is 
unusually beautiful, as it is seen through the sofieniug 
haze of the mid-day aun. As evening draws on, and 
the hills deepen into gloom, while the light blue smoke 
ascending frogi a thousand chimneys half conceals the 
town, and the sun is slowl]^ sinking behind and gilding 
the ridge of distant hills, it is more sombre, but takes 
a firmef hold on the mind. 

In the outset of our account wc said Uiat the Mole 
had received many notices from the poets for a quality 
it was only imagined to possess. Wo alluded to the 
fabulous account of its sinking into the earth and re- 
anpoaring abme miles farther on ; as it was at the foot 
01 Bok HiU it was aaid to disappear, this seems tq be 
the proper to notice it. Camden saysi **The 


Mole coming to White («. e. Box) Hill hides itself, or ia 
rather swalloived up. at the fdbt of the hill there ; atid 
for that reason the place is called the Swallow : but 
about two miles below it bubbles up and rises again; 
9(1 that, the inhabitants of this tract, no lessp than the 
Spaniards, lAay boast of having a bridge that fei^ds 
^ef oral fiocks ot sheep.*' Tzaak Walton, who overlooked 
little that had been said about rivers, fpiotcs this with 
some relish, and it is repeated by most ot our older 
writers who have occasion to mention the Mole. Nor 
was the error soon removect from our descriptive 
works. Wc find it in Chamberlaf^ie’s ‘ Present Slate 
of Great Britain,' I74;h As infgbt be expcrlcd, the 
poets gladly availed themselves of so poetical a cir- 
cumstance ; thus Milton, in one of his juvenile poems 
(that entitled * At a Vacation Exercise iii th(^ College’), 
speaks of the 

Sullen Mule, that iiiiiiietli uuderiicath ’ 

a line which Pope evidently copied in his ‘ Wihdsor 
Forest* (aiifl D'lsracU might liuve given it a place 
among his ^Poetical Imitations') — he calls it the 
I Sullen Mole, #at hidfs his divinj^ flood.** 

! Drayton, in that curious rhyming repertory of out-of- 
thc-w ay local intormatiou, tlic * Poly-01 bioii* (Song 17, 
p. 2G.'S, &c., ed. lb'22), has given a very fancilul account 
of th% matter, lie is describing the course of the 
Thames, and when he has brought Jiiiii to Hampton, 
he says — 

** ’Gainst Hamptoii-court he meets the soft and gentle Mole,'* 

and is a little inclined to dally anhilc with h<>r, which 
luanic and Isis, the patents of Thames, sflc with sorrte 
displeasure, as they are anxitms for him to hasten on 
to unite with Medway ; — 

** But Tamc^ would hardly on ; oft turning hack, to allow 
From his muftb-loved Mole how loih ho waa io go. 

The Moeller of the Mole, old Holmc^dale, likewiae bsaaSa 
The of bef hhildc aa ill aa they do tfaeira.** 

She accordingly tries various ways to prevent thdr 
meeting ; but Mole is not to be easily stayed ; and at 
length 
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*‘01d Holmeidalfi nJM hillfl to km flio itngglfer in, 

Thiit of her daughter'iBtay she neeci no moro to doubt : 

(Yft never wait there hel|), but love could flud it out). 

Mote diK* herself a path, by woiking day and night 

(According to her nano, to ehow her nature right), \ 

• And underneath the earth for three milesf space doth creep* 

Vet, after all, Thames is forced on ; although we are 
glad to find, a little lower, tbaUBomething like poetical 
Justice is rendered to our Mole : for when 
*• Taines did undeistaiid what pains the Mole did take*' 
for his behoof, he showed his sympathy, and in some 
measure endeavoured to requite her attachment ; for 

* Up towmds the place, where first his muchdoved Mode was seen, 
lie ever since doth flow towards delightful Sheen.** , 

In a note to his account of the disappearance of the 
Mole, Drayton says, **Tlie Mole runs into the earth 
about a mile from Darking in Surrey, and after some 
two iriiles sens the light again, which to be certain hath 
been affirmed by iiiiiahitants tlicreahout reporting.*’ 
And then proceeds to show by plenteous classical cita- 
tions, that there arc rivers in ^rcece and Sicily which 
flow underground in a simiw manner. De Foe, in 
his ‘Tour through Great Britain,* is said by Bray to 
have first pointed out the error of Camden. But he 
was wrong in denying tiic statement entirely ; it seldom 
liappeiis that these accoutils, however exaggerated, are 
altogether without foundation. The statement of Mr. 
Bray, the editor of Manning's ‘History of Surrey* (in 
vol. ii .4 pp. 640-GGfi, &c. of tliat tvork), is to tiic offei't 
that the Mole does not disappear at once and then 
burst forth at oue.e ; hut in a dry summer, in various 
places bolwc^m Buri'oA-bridge, in Mickclhani. and 
Tliorncrofi-bridge, it is absorbed and lost in the porous 
bed tlirough which it runs, leaving in many places 
the iiaketi gravel and in others funning a stagnant 
pool. Mr. Biay says he has oticn seen it dry at Bur- 
fard-bridj^e, thuugli in floods the river has itl*arly run 
over the bridge. There is no reason to suppose that 
it forms an underground current ; there is, however, 
a spring by I'horncrofi-bridge, at a small distance from 
the river, ironi wiiich a constant stream issues and runs 
iiito it ; there are Mso two hollows in Burford Park, 
in the butlum of wKIbh the current of the Mole may, 
it is said, bo trace<l. A careful plan of the Mole from 
Box Hill to Leatherbead is given by Mr. Bray, in 
which the parts that hi'eome dry are shown, and the 
‘Swallows’ between these places marked. A little be- 
low the places which become dry, other streams run 
into the hod of tlic river, and it appears to flow on as 
usnaf : these eircumdtances combined, no doubt gave 
rise to the report. There is sortie interest in tracing 
these “ vulgar errors,’* and we hope our readers wiu 
not think we have dwelt too long on this. 

Leaving Box Hill on our right, we soon reach Biir- 
ford-brid{^e, of which mention is made above. The 
vale here is cuilled Mickelham, and is one of the love- 
liest anywhere to be found. It would ind^ed•be no 
easy thing to select a more beautiful ramble than that 
W the side of the Mule as it winds through this valley. 
Vne downs arc close on either hand, and, although of 
no great height, afford prettily Varied slopes, and are 
more wooded than the uowns usually are. All along 
Uie valley there is a pleasing admixture of soft swell- 
ing downs s!fid cultivated land, parks with magnificent 
trees and lordly mansions, happy-looking country- 
houses, so snugly wrapped up in their coatings of 
evergreens, yet so gay in their heaps qf brilliant flow* 
ers, witli one or two antique tiiough rural churches, 
and many a picturesmie cluster of cottages. Mr. 
Sharp (conversation Sharp, as he is called) had a 
‘Retreat* in Mickelham, and many a gatluTing of 
the most gifted men of the age occurred within its 
walls. Sir James Mackintosh, as we are informed 


in his Memoirs, used often, when in India, to speak 
with great delight of this, “ The happy valley,*’ as he 
was accustomed to designate it. Norbury Park, the scat 
of Mr W. Lock, the fnend of Fuseli, so often referred 
to in Fuseli’s Life, is in Mickelham. The Mole flows 
through its heautifnl grounds: the house is a fine 
structure ; its walls weie painted by Barrett, the suc- 
cessful rival, in the estimation of his contemporaries, 
of Wilson^ with views chiefly of the Lakes, hut wiiich 
app&r to harmonize with the natural scenery by which 
they are surrounded. In the Park is an abundance 
of fine timber : formerly there is said to have been so 
many waluul-trees on the estate, as to have produced 
lOtti. at a tylhiug of a tree. They were nearly all 
cut down, however, hy a Mr. Chapman, when he pur- 
chased the estate. Mickelham Church is evidciiUy of 
great antiquity : it has a large square tower with double 
buttresses at the corners; at one side of the tuaer is a 
window with a ruund-hc^ed archswith dentals, and ju 
the body of the churdi are some otbcis ofcuiious 
form : but it is to be regretted that, at some rcpai aliou 
of the edifice, they have boon so alicrod and pain led, 
that it is not easy to tell how much of them is genuine. 
There tre several interesting inunutneiits about the 
church, and, altogether, it will repay exauir.ialjoii. A 
little farther on, a neat sc hool has just been crectcMl on 
the hill-side ; it is designed with a happy lecling (as an 
artist %vould say) for the capabilities o‘ the siiuaLion, 
and will not fail to remind the traveller ui the secJudecl 
kirk-houses on the fell- sides in the nurtberii counties. 

Alftiough the Mole here runs pretty much through 
private gioundfei^ it may be followed by the pedcslrii.n, 
and is so bi^autiful all the way to Leatliethead, that U 
should not be lett, or only to look at some places that 
may be passed. Qerc, ns in Botch worth Park, it has 
many little islets; and the river, altogether, will recall 
the Thames in its pleasanter parts to the nieinoiy. 

After leaving Norbury Park, w'c soon reacli Thurn- 
croit, and shortly descry the lofty tower of Lcalhei h(*ad 
Church, with the irregular roofs of the tt>\vn beyond it. 
Leathe(licad Church is an ancient structure, Imviug 
been rebuilt about IIHG, when the jirceent tower was 
added, it^ars evident marks of having been built at 
various periodb. being ionned ]iartly of brick, partly 
of a sandstone that is fast decaying, and paitly of flints 
and rubble. It has a variety of pi ojecting roofs and 
porches, that have been added to the original edifice 
as convenience rather than design suggested ; the ollect, 
however, is not the less picturesque lor the absence of 
formality. The whole was modernized in 1701. The 
interior is very neat and clean in its appearance. It 
abounds with noticeable luoiiumentB butli within and 
without. • * 

Le^erhead is a quiet town ; little appears to disturb 
ostler at the Swan seems the only pcTsun 
movra even by the stage as it passes through its long 
street. It is situated on very irregular ground, and has 
therefore less stiffness than many country towns. 1 1 is 
a very old place, being mentioned in Domesday Book ; 
yet although it bears evident traces of antiquity, there 
18 little in it to attract attention— -nor are theie any 
buildings of historical interest, luilcss the Mansion- 
house in South-street may be said to posseBB it, wbicli 
has the somewhat unenviable distinctiomof having been 
the residences of Judge Jeffries. His daughter died 
here ; her burial is recorded in the parish register to 
have taken place on Dec. 3iid, 1G8B. But even 
Jeffries’s house is not in its original condilipn : it was 
rebuilt in 1710. There is a public-house near tho 
bridge that is supposed to be the same whose alewife 
is celebrated by the poet Skelton. The Mote at 
Leatherbead spreads out to a coubiderahle width, and 
is crossed by an excellent bridga of fourteen arches, 
seven of them being in Fetcham parish. Lcathcrhead 
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trout are very famous, and the traveller who wishes to test 
their excellence may, if ho he a brother of the augle, 
throw a lino hero- nr mine hostess of the Swan wi]]« 
in the proper season, supply those who may prefer the 
fish without the labour. 

(To be contiiiueil.X 


BALMS AND BALSAMS. 

T»b word baham^ like many other words in ooir^on 
use, has a double sigiiiBcation. It is applied to a kind 
of c;arden-plant very common in this country, *and it 
is also applied to a viscid lulce or sap employed in the 
East for perfumery and for medical purposes. Nay, 
there is even a third inode of ein ploying the word ; for 
while the true balsam is a juice exuding from trees, 
there arc also artificial haJaanis formed by mixing 
various ingredients into a paste or unctuous substance, 
Tlin pneral character of a true or natural balsam is, 
that It is a fragrant, oily, viscid, inflanimabio juice, 
exuding from various trees and plants, insoluble in 
water, incapable of putrefaction, and cierting a pre- 
servative ])Ower ovex animal substHnecs. This last- 
named property gave rise to the expression mhalming^ 
as applied to dead bodies undergoing the preservative 
piocess. * 

Tlio Balm nf Gilead (not the compORition of Solo- 
mons, of Liverpool, which merely a<(siiiTied the popular 
name) is one of the most noted of the balsams (for 
*balm’ and 'balsam* aie Jncliseriminately applied to 
these HiibRlanc:es\ It is a resinous matter expding 
from the bark of an Ori-mtal tree found in Abyssinia 
and Arabia. There is one kind railed halm nf Gilead^ 
and another calleci balsam nf Mecca, betaken which 
some eoni pa risen has arisen, from ignorauee u heiher 
or not they are ideal ieal ; but for the purpose of ge- 
neral dos(!nplion ive may deem them so. riie plant 
produeingihis balm grows to a height of fourteen iect, 
flourishing in a hot rliinate and in a barren stony soil. 
TJie wood IS white, light, and of open texture, covered 
with a sinootii bark : this bark resembles in colour that 
of a standard c;herry-tree, and emits a very flagrant 
odour. The leavf*s somewhat resemble those of rue, 
and the flowers those of the lu aria, 'I'lic fsuit consists 
of small oval berries, eoiitainiiig a yellowish fluid 
similar to honey, and exhaling a perfume. 

The balm flows from incisions in the tree, whirh are 
made with an axe during the inunllis of .luly, August, 
and September, at a time when the sap is circulating 
with great activity. Each day's produce is received in 
small earthen hollies, and ihence poured into one of 
larger dimensions ; but the quiyitity obtained ^s very 
small, and its collection is tec^ions and troublesome, 
fur the total exudation is usually but three or four 
drops in a day, nor does the most productive tree afford 
above sixty : this scarcity is one reason why the balm 
is sold at so high a price as it commands in the East. 
The odour soon after collection is strong and pungent, 
occasioning a sensation like that of volatile salts; its 
intensity decays, and indeed wholly disappears, if the 
balm be not carefully preserved. It has a rough, acid, 
pungent taste, and a light yellowish colour. It dis- 
solves readily in water. It acquires a deeper tinge of 
yellow by time, and thickens to the consistesicc of 
noney. The high price of this substance lead(- to a 
system of adulteration on the part of those who sell it ; 
oil of sesamum, turpentine, honey, wax, and other in- 
gredients being mixed with it to increase its weight. 

The hainf obtained from the plant in the above man- 
ner is railed opohdMmvm ; but the same plant yields 
two other forms of the sultstance, one called carpo^ 
balsamum» prepared by expressing a puiiceut and 
odorous juice irom the fruit, and another, called 
batsamum, prepared from a decoction of tlie twigs. 


These tw|gs are collected in timdl faggots and sent to 
Venice. ' 

The balm of Gilead, or Mecca balsam, has been at 
various times and in various countries recommended 
as a cure for almost all the ** ills that flealuis heir to.*' 
Some have applied it as a vulnerary, to cure wounds ; 
some as a atomachic; some for fevers; others for 
rheumatism. As an antiseptic it has been celebrated 
from very early times, and is for that reason employed 
in embalming. When the plague makes its appear- 
ance in Egypt, those who can afford so costly an anti- 
dote take a small quantity of the lialm daily. Its 
principal use in the East, however, is as a cosmetic by 
the ladies of rank. After a warm bath, the iace and 
other x^iurts of the person are anointed with the 
balsam ; and the same process is continued every third 
day during a month. Oil of almonds and other cos- 
metics are then rubbed over tJie skin, to give the 
flnishir^ bloom for which the halm was a preparative. 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague tried some uf mis balm 
on her face ; she paid a price for it by three days’ pain 
and Irritation to which it Subjected her, but found that 
it gave to the cumplcxiS|i an artiflcial bloom fur which 
the ladies of Constantinonle prized it. 

Capivi Balsamt or Balsam of Copaiba^ is another of 
the natural balsams procuicd from plants, 'lliis is 
obtained from the Copaifera oficinalis^ a tall and ele- 
gant tree, growing in Brazil and several otlier parts 
uf South America. To procure the balsam, several 
incisions, formed sometiinea with an auger, are made 
in the tree near the ground, penetrating through the 
bark into the substance of the wood ; the balsam flows* 
out of these holes in aucli abundance, tliat soiiieumes, 
in three hours, twelve pounds have been obtained. The 
balsam is colourless when flowing from tlic tree ; alter 
awhile it becomes of an amber colour, and •consider- 
ably viscid, hpt retains i}s transparency. The smell is 
fragrant ^ud powcrthl ; the taste is bitter, healing, and 
aromatic, and it stains pa|)cr in the same manner as 
oil. It is almost insoluble in water; but it may bi* 
dissolved in fixed and volatile oils, and in spirits of 
wine; With t)ie latter liquid it makes a strong pene- 
trating tincture. It may be Ibpasatrd by disiiliaiion 
into tw'o component ingredients :«4in insipid resin, and 
a highly fragrant oil, the latter retaining all the essen- 
tial properties of tlie original balsam. 

Tup capivi balsam has considerable medicinal value ; 
though, as in many other cases, they have been exag- 
gerated. Many distressing diseases are alleviated, if 
not cured, by its agency ; and it appears to be an im- 
portant item in the Pharmavopieia. * 

The Balsam nf Peru is a third variety, belonging 
more or less closely to the other two. ll is aguuiniy 
liquid wliicli exudes from the Myroiylon Peruviaaum^ 
a large tree growing in Peru, Mexico, Brazil, and 
other parts of South America. The ancient Mexican 
kings arc said to have cultivated this tree in their 
gardens for ihc sake uf the balsam, which flow s from 
the biflrk w lionever the latter is wounded, especially at 
tlic end of the rainy season. It exudes very sparingly, 
and soon eoncrctcs into a fragrant brittle resin. Tlieie 
arc two kinds, tJic black and the white, the latter of 
which is more valuable and fragrant than the funner. 
The comuion sort is of a dark colour approaching to 
black; the smell highly fragrant; the taste aromatic, 
rather bitter, and very acrid ; and the consistence 
always thick and viscid — the white variety assuming a 
more solid form. It is scarcely soluble in water, but 
completely so id spit its of wine, and yields oq distiflfti^ 
tiun a fri^raiit reddish oil. Peruvian balsam is exten- 
sively clSployed ip medicine as a stimulant, both 
internally and externally. A tincture is made by dis- 
Mlviiig the balsam ip spirits of wine, and it enUra 
into several of the artificial or compound balsamic pro- 
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parationv. It ia frequently given U the foiin of an 
cmul&ion mixed with w^tor and white of eg;;. 

The Baham of Tolu is another vviety. lliis is the 
product of the Toluifera baliamtmt a tree growing in 
the proWnce of Toiu in South America. The balsam is 
obtained, as in the other instances^ by making izicisiona 
ia tliG bark of the trees; It ia of a reddish yellow 
colour and pelhicid; its consistence when fresh is ex<- 
tremely tenacioul, but by age it becomes brittle. In 
hot weather, pieces of the balsam have ^ tendencr to 
coalesce and adhere to tho bottom of any vessel in 
which they are kept. It yields an extremely fragrant ^ 
and grateful smell, but only a slight taste. It readily ‘ 
imparts its flavour to watery liquids, though almost 
insoluble in them. Eight ounces of this balsam boiled 
in three pints of water make a Very fragrant decoction, 
used in niis country for medicinal purposes. A tinc- 
ture is also prepared by dissolving an ounce and a 
half of the balsam in a pint of rectiiled spirits of wine. 
When this balsam is burned, it yields a remarkably 
aromatic penetrating smoke i and on this aecount it 
was often an ingredient in U^se fumigations which 
wen* ftzrmcrly so much einplo|P With a view cither of 
purifying an infected atnios^ere or of diffusing a 
grateful pci'fumo. It is used in medicine chiefly as a 
stimulant. 

There are tho bakamum racheutira, the haUamum 
Carpathicimt the buhstmium Camden»p, and others, 
which juirtakc of the general character of those above 
described j all being produced by exudation from the 
trunks of trees, and all being more or less aromatic 
and stimulant Tiicre U aiiotlier» tuorc inzportant than 
these, called siorax, Ihls is a resinous drug, obtained 
in greatest perfection fron; trees growing in Asiatic 
Turkey. li issues iu the fluid state from incisions 
made m the bark of the trunk or branches. It has a 
most pleasing fragrant orduur. Two kmds of this 
balsam or resin liave been commonly distlngisished «in 
thn sliops, viz. the fure and the emnman storax. The 
first of these is usually obtained in irregular eompact 
masses, free from impurities, of a yellowish or red<iish 
bruwu appearance, and interspersed with whitish d/ops. 
it is extremely fra]|:^ant. and melts readily. I'he masses 
generally are termed * storax in the lump/ while the 
wJiitish drO))8 or tears are ralh*d 'storax iu the tear.’ 
The crmmion storax is imported in large masses, very 
light, and bears but little external resemblance to the 
jzurer; il is, m fact, compObcd of dirty sawdust mixed 
up with the resinous matter. Commuii storax, infused 
iu Wj^tcr, imi>arl8 to the iiienstruuui a good yellow 
colour, a slignt odour, and a. slight bdlsamic taste. 
Among some of the ancients, storax was a familiar 
remedy in eatarrhs, coughs, asthmas, and o^er com- 
plaints. The name of #/or(U', or liquid slordur, has also 
been applied to an exudation from a North Aufericau 
tree ; it is obtained from incisions made in the trunk 
while a liquid called liquidca^nbaris obtained by boi]ing 
tlie bark or branches in water. The liquid igtorax 
used formerly to be much used for external applica- 
tions, but it has fallen into comparative disuse. 

Artificial balms or balsams are numerous, and are 
either avowed iniitatioiis of the natural products or 
asserted to Tiossess similar qualities. Friar’a balsam, 
or Jtutuifs arifps, aud the Bajtsftnmn ntee^ or 
sam of Life,” introduced by Hofrucian, arc among the 
must noted of them ; but of these compounds it is not 
our purpose to treat. 

It has biten remarked with respect ip the medicinal 
use of all these kinds of balsam . — '* Of ail the proper- 
ties which have been attiibuted to the intcriMil use of 
balsams, nouc is more ancient and commoruy preva- 
lent than tliat of healing or vufiurary:* This idea ap-* 
pears to have aricien from tlie observations of their use 
when externally applied to a recent wound. If a gash 
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is made in the hand with a clean cutting knife, and 
the parts are brought together and bound up with a 
rag dipped in any balsam, and left undisturW for 
some days. It is matter of common remark that the 
wound will generally heal without any suppuration, by 
simple adhesion of tqe divided parts. ** 


, TV Bair ^ Jahri)Mirkl» ot mnual fair, is nov 

g0Sq|f%rward iu Itavaf. This is lind In a mpst plistiiresque spot, 
bkzimfll ths old elm-ttecs Wore the diuzch of ST. UTicboGu ; the 
lawwide-roofid booths surmounted wlUi thSr dUKseut insignia, 
with wares of sll eolotivs floating tfoutid them, and itiercbaiite of 
all complexions, swanoing bofbro flism, while tlie vcnerahle trees 
lOiid time-worn edifice lomt down in sober gnuideur so all tliis 
sliort-Uved bloom. In old times, every meceliaut of any oon- 
sideralioik in Reval tfmuved to his booth ia the fair, and old 
cuftomezs were welomn^d to old goods } add. though th^ one was 
not less dear, nor die othor ^lass di Acalt, yet both buyer nnd 
srUer equally eqjoyed the gaiety of the timSf and were satisfied 
with this social gain. Rut now Jiloval monkhid is becoming 
soberer, aud by tacit consent it has been agreed that as no siqic- 
riority in the goods nor acccuion in the demand acccmipauicH 
this change of place, it is as well to leave the merduiiidise in its 
place oti oounter, instead of flaunting it forth beneath the old 
tre(*s ill the'cbtircsii-yaxd. The fahrmarkt is therefore grailiially 
being atiaiidmied to the travelling merchants from countiies 
widdy severed, who iieregitnaitc from oue mart to another, and, 
save die same soverei^i, own no social eleineiit or lioud iu coni- 
niiMi. Hero were Aussioiis whh their Sibeiiuu furs, and Jtul- 
garians with flioir Tili^lsh clothes, and Tula merchants with 
their cutlery— 4 iU infitiiiely more inteiestiiig to the fiireigncr tliau 
the wdies they displayed. And before liis Iwotb lulled tlie 
sleepy Taitar, with flat face ami liigli ehetk-bowee, and 1‘Mlr 
eyes which ortoued and shut on ids customers with a lauguor and 
expression oJVeu ahselit from nr Its ut twico the dinieusibns— and 
beside him paced tlie grave AnmMiiaii, with long iinse and nigli 
{leaked foreWad, and sfiiireiiing glanoe^iieither comprehending 
the otiier, and U)th ucrostiiig me in Rusiiaii scarce superior to 
mine own. “ Whence dues tiie Hudnnm enme)'* “ la 
rhunkal' '* J am an IStiglish woman," 1 leplied; an avowal 
uliioiid, like thal of a patrician name at honte, never utlieiwise 
than agreeable U) make, and, thinking to increase his respect, 
added, 't and jny hoiue is two thousand wents oflV “ AVo 
Htchavo,'* ** That V uotbing, * said the Armenian, with a smile not 
uiimixod with disrlain ; inv wife and children live sis thousand 
wersis hetK’f.'*' Noi is tliis by any means an oxtrenie tusu — the 
Pelersbing ]H)sI pcuefnitcs to inland lionirH fomteeu thousand 
vKerHlb iouiu>cd troiu the moniirch's residence .— tfw 
HaUic. * 


Afi/Ms uf /’o/oti. —Tlic mountain of Putosi, when viewed from 
the city lieighls, with the iiill in its front, called the Younger 
Putosi, cpclused to tlie eye within tlio ciicunifeieiice of the great 
cone without, U in sliupc like an extended lent, and if tlie mind of ) 
the oliserver can sejiarale tho sudi of moral evil it has iiifliulcd on 
the world from ttic tiare view, no sterile object in nature cun be 
more truly magnificent. Leaving out of the question its confur- 
rnatioii, the numerous metalliferous tints with which tho cone if 
{lalclied and coloured, green, orange, yellow, grey, and rose- 
ctdoiir, according to the hues of the oreii which have been bcat- 
ter(d from tiie mouths of the mines, are singular and beautiful 
ill effect. The number uf tho mines is reckoned by some 
Spaiiiurd«i at five thousand. This is an exaggeration at first ap- 
pearance, but it must be uiideistood by die reailcr that it refers 
to portions of mines called *£i.tiiGa<i,' or individual shares, consist- 
irig of so many square ' varos' (yardii or feet^ which each prufirietor 
ludds by virtue of what is cal'lod ' deuounceuient/ us piesciibed 
ill tho old Sp.unsh code, or laws of tlio mines.*' Whatever 
may ha^e buen* tiie quantity of these Rstacas once kt work, uni 
mom tlian a hiindied were in activity when I was at Putosi, and 
probably not ony half that numlier until (toieral MiUyr became 
the governor, when aflain began to wew a brighter aimect, and 
the country to recover a litUe fhim its distresses. This woe 
seen to be the case in all the diflbreut branches of employ. 
Ptovious ii} tlie Revolution the river before idludeddo tuiwd thy 
harliai'ou^ly coiistructed machinery of ninety ' ingenioe,* or 
stamping-mills, ft>r breaking the ores.— Ckp/cijf Jndreum'B Jear** 
wy Uuenwi to Potosi 
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A DAY AT THE FITZALAN STEICL AND FILE-WORKS. SHEFFIELD. 
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- yuniic***, Bluiild. In 


'* I' jiOM ^hal country and in wliat form \^9t€fil pro* 
i iircd ?" ^Vc bliould probably be correct in aurinis’ 
iuR that this question lias occurred to many who are 
familiar enough with the appearance and the use of 
steel. Whether tliis valuable met&l is a simple sub- 
stancet, forminr narrow veins in hard rock ; iilicther 
it occupies thick layers or beds beheath the earth's sur* 
face, hke coal and rock-salt; whether it is found 
in rounded lumps or crude masse^ scattered irregu- 
larly in mining districts ; whether it is formed chemi- 
cally from a mixture of several diiferciu substances, by 
the aid of heat and liquefaction, and with all the appli- 
ances of retorts, crucibles, and furnaces; whether it 
contains iron, or U iron, and how (if it be iron) the 
change from one form to the other is brought about ; 
whether there are any steel-mines, and, if so, where 
they die situated^-all these are points which are by no 
means so generally understood as they deserve to be ; 
and it will be a misappropriation of time if we 
devote a ** Day ’* to the subject. • 

Ste^ is a combination of iron and carbon. Black- 
lead, of which drawing-pencils ore made, is ako com- 
posed principally of iron and carbon. Cast-iron, too, 
IS a compound containing pure iron and carbon. The 
striking differences between these three substances 
arise in a twofold manner :--from the relative propor- 
tion between the two ingredients, and from tlie manner 
in which the union is brought about. Thus, malleabie 
iron, such as is formed into bars and wire, contains a 
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very little carbon ; steel conlalns rather more ; cast- 
iron contains a variable qiiantiiy according to the pur- 
poses to which it is to be applied, but always a greater, 
proportion than steel and a less proportion' than plum- 
b^o (or, as it is misnamed. black-lead '*). A^ere 
difference in the relative proportion of the two ingre- 
dients. therefore, will not nulncc to explain the differ- 
ence between iron and steel. Steel, in its composition, 
occupies a middle place between malleabk iron and 
casi-iron; but its qualities are veiy different iiom 
either, and these qualities appear to he due to the 
manner in which the two ingicdienls combine. Sotne- 
rimes*the* combination presents a granulated texture, 
sometimes fibrous, sometimes ciy&ialline, sometimes 
smooth and glittering, at other times rough and dull. 
Even Bcieniilic and practical men best qualified to 
master the subject have not yet shown why and how 
these changes take place ; and it will therefore be out 
of place for us here to attempt any minute explana- 
tion. It will suiDce for the present object to stale the 
matter thus — that all our steel is made from bar-iron, 
which iron had been pieviously made from the ore by 
the processes ofismelung. forging, &c., as described in 
our last Supplement; that the change from iron to 
steel is brought about by a long and careful series of 
processes, in the couvse of whi<^ carbon is absmmd 
by the iron; and that the steel to produced derives dif- 
ferent qualities according to the subsequent processes 
which It undergoes. ^ 

VoL. XIII.-R 
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It may appear atranf^c* and indeed baa about it aome- 
tiiinfc very remaikable, That notivitbstandinfc the im- 
menhity of our iron manufacture, all our fincat ateel ia 
made from iron brought from abroad ; that tliia iron is 
pmured from one aiiif^lc district, brought to one sinp:le 
Enf^liah port, and consisted to the hands of one sin^s^lc 
firm. There appears reason to believe that this will 
not continue to be the case to sd ^reat an extent as it 
haaVbeen; but it ia at present siiUiciently near the 
truth to require at the outset % little explanation. 

There is among; the iron-mines of Sweden one which 
yields iron better fitted for inakinp; steel than any 
other yet discovered, at least in an available form ; ana 
Eng;liu atecl-makera have found this iron ao valuable 
for their purpose, that they have been content to ^ive 
a very hi^h price ior it, rather than employ English 
iron. The iron-mines of Sweden, taken collectively, | 
are governed in a peculiar manner, which imparts the j 
character of a vci y strict monopoly to tlie sale of ! 
Swedish iron in Kurland. Each forge has its par- 
ticular niaik stamped on tlie <bar8 of iron it pioduces, 
which is correctly copied into a^gister, with the name 
of the place where the cstablfflmiont is situated— the 
names of the proprietors of the work — the commis- 
sioner or agent fur the sale of iron— the assortment 
each makes, and to wb‘%1 country it is generally 
shipped — tile quantity annually iiiade by each work — 
the quantity which eacli w ork delivers to the govern- 
ment (which is about one per cent, on the quantity of 
the iron produced)— the determination of the quality 
of the iron of «iacli work — the place and province in 
which the works arc situated— the place from whence 
the iron is generally shipped— and how many furge- 
hammera there are at each woik. 

Among Jhe mines thus regulated is that of Danne- 
mora, which supplies England with iron for making 
steeL It is sUualcd about thfrly miles froni^lTpsaja, 
and has now been worked for nearly four centuries 
without failing in the abundance of its rich supply, i 
The mine first brdonged to the King of Sweden, 
then .to the Arcbbisliop of llpsala ; but now it belongs 
to several piivatc iadiviUnals, who work it separately 
on their own account. The ore differs in quality in 
different )>arts of the mine ; some yielding per 
cent, of casuiron, and some as much as 75 per cent. 
The ore ia blasted with gunpowder, and, after being 
broken in small pieces, is roasted. The suieltuig is 
effected in conical-shaped tuniaccs; the fuel employed 
being charcoal. The cast or ' pig’ iron obtained is as 
wbileus silver, completely cryatallired, and very brittle; 
and to convert this into malleable iron, it is heated lu 
a bed of charcoXi, and hatninured out into bars, which 
are found to have a fibrous texture and a very tough 
quality. ^‘Tho q|uantily of iron >vhich this mine yields 
every year,” says Mr. Scrivenor, from whose interesting 
* History of the Iron Trado’ these details are chiefly 
taken, amounts to about four thousand tons; the 
whole of it is sent to England, to the house ot ]^tosr8. 
Sykes of Hull, where it is known by the name of Orc- 
gnind iron, taking its name from the port at which | 
It is shipped. The first or beat marks^ are ^ hoop-L,* 
wliich sells st40;. a ton, and OOCL, which sells at 39/. 
a too; while tlie best Russian mark, Die CCND, sej- 
doin fetches a higher ]iricc than 20/. a ton. The cause 
ot the BunrrioTity of the Daniiefhora iron has never 
been explained. Some chemists asciilie it to the pre- 
semue of manganese : Berzelius attributed it to the 
presence of the metal of silica : while others suppose 
It to arise from the nature of the process cnipluyod.” 

There ia allusion above to ‘ marks,] which knay need 
a little explanation. Each kind ol iron has a reputa- 
tion of its own,' great or small, as Uie case may be ; and 
the more highly it is esteemed, the more earnest are 
the makcii^in wishing that no other should be uiia- 
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taken for it. Hence has arisen the custom of stamp* 
ing some symbol on tlie end of each bar, by which the 
quality of the metal shall be known. Thus, C C N D 
is the symbol of the Russian iron brought from the 
mines of Prince Demidoff; a quality highly va|^d fur 
many purposes ; * hoop-L’ (that is, a letter LTOcom- 
passed by a hoop) is the still more celebrated and 
valued Swedish Oregrund iron : while others arc dc- 
signa^d the * double bullet,’ the ‘gridiron,’ tbe 'stein- 
buck/ the * C and Crown/ &c., according to the symbol 
stamped U]iop the bars. 

We have found, then, that English steel is to a great 
degree made from foreign iron, brought to the port of 

{ lull; and wc have to trace it from thence. Some 
mall portion pics to London, some to Newcastle, some 
to Hirmingham ; but all these are fragmentary and 
trifling compaied witli what goes to Sheffield. Here 
we find the c'cntrc of the steel trade, ramiiyiug into a 
multiplicity of branches almost emlless. Sheffield is 
as couipleUdy the metropolis of steel as Manchester is 
of cotton or Ltfeds of woollens. There is not a cor- 
ner of the world where a British ship is allowed to 
enter hut could exhibit some specimens or other of 
Sheffield ‘steel goods. The rivers of Sheffield, if they 
eould speak, would tell how busily they arc employed 
in setting in motion the machinery for bringing steel 
to some one or other of its numerous forms; while the 
thoughts of the inbabilants, the names oi many of tin; 
streets, the arrangement of the buildings, and the cor- 
porate usages ot the town — all point to steel as being 
iiideutf a precious metal to Sheffield. 

There are in this busy low'ii several large cstahlish- 
iTients called Steel-Works, where the bar-iron is con- 
verted into steel and brought to a form fitted tor the 
numerous workers* in that metal. Some of these, ai- 
ctirding to the tcchniral phraseology of the towMi! ate 
Milts,’ some are Mniilb/ sumo are ‘converting-works/ 
while a few comprise all the varieties witiiiu tiieni- 
selvps. To understand this, it will be necessary to 
leiiiark that manufactures aie extremely subdivided 
at Ibiheffipld, as at Biruiingliairi ; skill in one braneli or 
sub-branch of inanufacturc liaviiig been deemed a sul- 
ficient reason for confining alteiilion thereto, to thi* 
cxclubioii of Olliers. 

Tlie eullcry trade generally of Sheffield will not 
cbmc under our notice ni the pjesent article, else we 
should have to of this subdivision more fully ; 

hut it will be suffici«*nt, in rotcrcncc to steel, to state 
that some woi ks or manufacturers arc wholly occupied 
in roTwertin^, or making the ciudest form of steel ; 
others iQi tilting, or giving a furtlicr development to 
the steel; others in cckiing, or giving to steel a still 
higher quality by pouring it into ingots or moulds in a 
liquid state ; and dtiiers in nitlling or rolling, whereby 
the steel is brought itilo the form either of bars or of 
sheets; while in some few cases the converting, the 
filling, the casting, and the rolling are all carri^ on 
in one establisliinent. 

Among the Works last alluded to, we have lieen 
favoured with access to the Fitzedan Stopl- Works 
of Messrs. Marriott and Atkinson, whicli, br'sides ex- 
hibiting the various iiruccsses of steel- making, are 
well fitted to illustiate our subject, inasmuch as the 
file mmmfaciure {pxio of the most impostant in. which 
steel is cmphlyed) is there, conducted on a large scale. 

These Works aie situated at Atterclilfe, an eastern 
suburb of Sheffield. The whole neighbourhood is sin- 
gularly favoured as to facilities for manufactures. 
^fffieJd is in a hollow, nearly surrounded by hills ; 
and scveial small rivers. flow between these hills into 
the hollow, thus affording moving-powcr for a large 
number of water-wheels. Atterciific is situated at a 
part of the district where all these streams have be- 
come one, and where also a canal opens a comnmnica- 
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tion between Sheffield and the port of Hull, so that 
there is both motive-power and transit-power at com- 
mand. 

The Fitzalan Works occupy a quadrangular space 
surroutded by buildings, on the north bank of the 
ShefEela Canal. When within tlie entrance-galos we 
find a quadrangle having a large tank or reservoir 
near the centre, and around it are the various work- 
shops for conducting the manufacturing procmes. 
On the right hand arc the ‘ converting* furnaces, wiicrc 
the iron is first made to assunie the furgi of steel; 
opposite are the * tilting ’ and ‘ shearing * lious(«s,the 
‘rolling mill,* the ‘ castuig-bousi;,* the ‘engine-house.' 
and other hvuldings pertaining more or leas to the 
inanufdi-iure; on the left arc the ‘file-forges,* Hhere 
pieces of steel are brought into the rough form for 
files ; while on the north or entrance side of the qua- 
drangle are ranges of shops in which these pieces go 
through the numerous stages of progress incidental to 
the piudu(‘tion of a file. Southward of the group of 
buildings is a wharf on the banks of thft canal, wheie 
barges bring the iron from Ilulhatid other places, and 
whence the finished goods are dispatched by similar 
( oTiveyancc. On the opposite banks of the ckiial are 
little patches of garden-ground, held by the proprietors* 
of the Works, and let out to their workmen on the 
allotment system ; — a plan now acLod *in in many 
iiiunufacturing towns, and always with good results; 
for it gives tji the workmen a healthy occupation dur- 
ing a few IfMsure hours, and at the same time ccipents 
the connection between them and their employers. 

The arrangements of the various buildings depend 
f»ri tiie nature of the proi'cases carried on, ^nd these 
tlici’fdbre we will proceed to notice in the order in 
which they naturally occur. The making and per- 
lectiiig of steel form the main or ^iieral object, 
while the fabricalion of this steel into files con- 
stitutes one application of the material, afterwards to 
be noticed. 

'Phe * converting-furnaces* are the scene of the first 
stage in stecl-inaking. 7'he object in view is it satu- 
raie iron bars with carbon to such an extent as to 
change ihinr quality from iron to steel. 'JJie harr so 
^aturatcd are of various widths, and are partly Swedish 
Sind partly English, according to the purposes to whicli^ 
tlic steel 18 to be applied. These bars, when adjusted 
to convenient lengths arc packed or piled up in the 
coiiverting-furnaccs in a singular manner. Kacli con- 
vert iiig-furnace, viewed outwardly, has somewhat the 
sliajie of a glass-house, being a sort of conical co^ring 
to an oven of very large size. The oven contaiira two 
oblong receptacles or troughs, cacih measuring nearly 
twenty feet iu length, about a yard deep and the same 
in widtli. They ai*c so plained with respect to each 
otlier, that a strong body of fiamc may play around 
bolh of tbem, and raise to a high beat wiialever may 
be ijlaccd in them. 

On the bottom of each 'trough is placed a layer of 
coarsely powdered charcoal ; then a layer of iron bars, 
placed side by side, as many aa the width wiU admit; 
then another layer of charcoal ; then a layer of iron 
bars; and so on till the trough is filled, at which time 
it contains more than thirty alternations of iron and 
charcoal. The vurface is covered with a clayey suh- 
sLiiiice called wheeUwarf^ derived from the abrasion or 
wear of the numerous grindstonea used at Sheffield, 
made into a kind of cement or puUy. A five » kindled 
with Sheffield coal (which is found to be excellently 
adapted for this purpose), and kept up fiercely for 
many days. During this time the iron m in a red-bot 
or perhaps a white-hot state; the charcoal is also 
highly heated ; and the iron seems gradually to absorb 
a portion of charcoal into the very heart of the bar. 
The coating of whcclswarf prevents the charcoal from 


burning away, and thereby leases it in a condition to 
act upon the iron. One of the bars is so placed in the 
trough that it can be drawn out occasionally without 
disturbing the oUiers ; and from the inspec'tion of this 
bar the u'orkman tests the progress of the operation. 
Steel for rnach-springs requires leas of tliis action, or a 
‘ lower degree oi conversion,* and is therefore exposed 
to a lower heat than Iny utber; steel for numerous 
common articles of manufacture requires a higher con- 
version ; steel which is afterwards to bo ‘ sheared ’ or 
liaraniered for knife-blades and other purposes, still 
higher ; steel for files requires a yet higher degree of 
c:onv(Tsion ; and steel which is afterwards to be cast in 
, a fluid slate requires the highest of all. The business 
of the stecl-emivertor, therefore, is one -of some nicety, 
demanding the exercise of care and judgment. ^ 

We have said that it is one of the pcculiaritips of 
Sheffield to ' subdivide the several stages in manufac- 
ture, and to appropriate each stage to one set of manu- 
facturers. 1'his sysU'in may be illu&trated by the case 
now under notice, 'riierc^ an* many manufacturers in 
Sheffield who keep exAVer ting-furnaces only; they 
receive the iron in batil pass these bars through the 
process of conversion, and then their department 
ended. The Works which we are describing, being 
among the few that exhibit the successive stages, aie 
very convenient for our object ; but to get an idea of 
the general character of Sheffield industry, it will be 
tieressaiy to hear in mind that the operations of the 
converling-fiirnaee are considered to be one branch of 
inanulacture, distinct iroiii and not necessarily asso- 
ciated with others. « 

The bars of iron when removed fvomthe converting- 
furnace are in that stale which procures lor them the 
name of bluter-sieeh They have absorlied only about 
one per ceiit^ of carbon, yet their quality is greatly 
changed. The steel, in fins form, is not regarded as a 
luateiial for manufactures, except fur coarse goods; it 
is earned to a further stage before it has the necessary 
compactness and comjikMeness for use in finer work, 
since the blisters, even if no other defects existed, 
would unfit it for all but coara^ purposes. It obtains 
the name of mmmofi steel when, aftfw being again 
Inhaled, it is haiiim(*rcd with a very ponderous ham- 
mer, whereby a tougher quality is imparted to it. The 
most customary process to w'hicli it is next subjected is 
sfuiaring-'K name uoithy to be classed among those 
which illustrate the odd nomenclature of manufac- 
tures. When we see ‘ shear-steel ’ slanqied on table- 
knives, w^e may not ina^itly iinagiiie that it is du*el 
which has been cut with a pair of shears ; but the con- 
nection is more x emote. This steel, soon after its intro- 
duction, being fouiidT suitable for making shears, it 
obtained the name oi shear-steel ; and by another step in 
the same road, the process came at length to be called 
shearing — a name about as consistent as it would Iw? to 
apply Iho term shoeing io the process of tanning a calf- 
skin, off the ground that ii makes leather til fur shoes. 

The process of shearing steel is bomcwliat arialogoiiH 
to the welding of iron. It consists in heating several 
pieces, and hammeiing them one upon another, until 
all form one mass, greatly more dense, compact, and 
tough than the blister-stccd from which it was made. 
This department of the manufacture introduces us to 
a part of the Works where some new features of ar- 
rangement demand our notice. The Hlt-hmue or the 
shear^hmise is a building constructed with especial re- 
ference to strength and resistance of vibration. On 
entering this building we see on the left hand furnaevis 
for bring! lift the pieces of blisler-sieel to a proper hUfzt 
for welding or riiearing ; wliile before us are three ham- 
mers of enormous size^and remarkable construction. 
The centre one of these hammers is tbesbear-haminm, 
employed in the operation now under notioc ; while 
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tiie other two are tilt-baiunierH, for a proy;esfl wjiidi 
will be notii'fd i'urtlior un. Each batumer consi-ta of 
a mass of iron with a steel face, fixed at the end of a 
ponderous mass of wood hound with iron hoops ; and 
al) these three handles are connected with a revolving 
shaft or drum worked by a sicam-engine. There is 
meclianisiii attached to this end, whereby the huge 
hammer is worked up and down with great rapidity, 
much in the same way as hammers are used by hand. 
So far the arrangemeiita seem clear enough ; but it is 
not until we consider the vibratory and shaking action 
of a hammer weighing twenty cwt. in rapid motion, 
that we can rightly understand the neceasiiy for enor- 
moCm strength in the building. .Any ordinary struc- 
ture would be ahaken to pieces under this visitation ; 
and hence a foundation has to be laid to a surprising 
depth, to prevent this result. Jn the first place the 
drum or revolving ahaft for the three hammers weighs 
thirty-six tons, and die bearings for this rc^st upon a 
mass of stone^work twenty feet deep, formed of ten 
mibical atones weighing seven tons each. Then, as the 
anvil or flat mass of steel on which the blowssif each 
hammer fall, must bear up against tliis immense con- 
cussion, it is placed on a mass of stone weighing seven 
tomy and this again is supported by a tree or a trunk 
of timber thrust upright many yards deep in the 
gfound, and bound round with iron hoops. Allogetfior, 
therefore, there is a vast deal of underground work to 
fit this tiiUhoum for the purposes to whM:h it is applied. 

In this building, tlien, the steel is sheared and tilted. 
The bars of bll6tcr«ste<;l are broken up into pieces 
about a foot long. Tliese are bekted in a furnace 
or lorge, and when at a white heat tbc*y are brought 
under the oiieraiion of the large tilt-hammlbr.by which 
they are beaten out to thirty inches in length. To 
change these pieces into abear-^leel, half a dozen of 
them are put one upon another in a pile, and fixed 
firmly at one end in a groove or Jong handle. The 
group thus connected placed in a furnace to *soak,’ 


according to a lerhnical phrase, that is. to bo partially 
beAU*d, preparatory to a more intense healing. The 
group is taken out of this first furnace, and transferred 
to anollior, where a fieice fire brings it to a white heal. 
Tfio uan kinan attends carefully to the state of the steel 
%vhilc in the furnace, as great nicety is required in the 
degree an^ eqiiahzaticni of the lieat altained. 1^'hoii 
sufficiently heated, the group (still held by the handle; 
is taken out of the fire ana pia^;ed under the largest 
or shear-hammer, where it is beaten oa all four sides 
until all the pieces become ihoioughly amalgamated or 
welded one to another, and the result appears in the 
form of a bar of steel two or three inches square. EhoIi 
hammer has a kind of blast-pipe, to blow dust and dirt 
froni^the anvil beneath. In some cases the bar is cut 
in two, heated agaid, and again welded, whereby the 
process » carried still iurtlier. Acooiding to the de- 
gree to which it is welded or sheared, the steel is 
called ' double-shear,* ^single-shear,’ or * half-shear.' 
During the heating in the fiiniaue, preparatory to the 
hammering, the fiWp of pieces requires a degree of 
attention whereby the worwan is exposed to a very 
intense heat. ^ 

The shear-steel made be this process, when closely 
examined, is found to have lost all the flaws and blisters 
which distinguished it as blister-steel, to have acquired 
a uniformity of character throughout, and to be greatly 
more malleable and tenacious than it^vas before. 

There ik! however, yet lo be deicrib^ a kind of steel 
more important tliao either cf those hitlicrto described, 
and one to which Ae beauty of modern steel goods 
is iu great patt infiabted: wo allude to cagt-atml. 
As the heat employed in melting steel is the greatest 
which the roanufacUiriiig arts of any country exhibit, 
the furiiacesk the cmcihlM, and all the apparatus em- 
ployed must be so formed as to endure this heat ; and 
we must therefore xiotioe these appLiaucss before we 
can understand the process itself. 

The crucibles or sielting-puts are rather less than 
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two leet in height, and have a aomewhat sugar-loaf 
jibape* They are made of Stourbridge cslay, wrought 
to the greatest jiossible degree of uniformity and 
smoothness. To give this uniformity, the clay, after 
being mixed with water and well worked up. » spread 
out ill a thin layer on the flooA of a room under the 
casting-house. Two men, with naked fret, tread or 
trample on the clay uninterruptedly for five or six 
bourse— walking, or jumping, or dancing, or ahufiling 



( for it is hard to know which to rail it) over and over 
again from aide to side, and fioin end to find, until 
every particle of clay has been trodden repeatedly. 
It might seem atrauge why sonic kinder mill should 
not be employed in this operation ; but those who arc 
most likely to understand the matter state that no other 
method ef]ual8 this for bringing the clay lo a perfect 
uniformity of substance, and expelling all air-bubbies. 
When the clay is prepared, it is made into crucihies 
weighing about twenty-six pounds each, by fashioning 
it in a mould having a core to give the internal foim. 
Tlie crucibles, as they are made, are placed ^n a vault 
where both air and warmth Van come to them ; and 
when dried by this means, they are placed, oil (he 
night before they are to be used, on an annealing 
grate, wheie they are covered with cinders, and al- 
lowed to remain till the next day. These operations 
of cTucihle-making are contioued uninterruptedly ; for 
notwithstanding the care attd tremble bestowed, each 
rrucible will only last one day. Ai these Works about 
a hundred and fifty arc made and worn out every week. 

The caswhouse consists of two rooms or compart- 
men^ both paved with stone, and each containing six 
melting-furnaces. Tliese furnaces are very difierent 
irom others svhich we have had to mention: for they 
exhibit to the eye nothing but a hole in*the fioor about 
eighteen inches souare. There are six of these holes 
ill a row in each soop ; and sO long as they are covered 
by iron covers or lids, there is nothing particular 
to be seen ; but when one of these hds is removed a 
fearfully intense heat is shot upwards from beneath. 
Each bole is the mouth of a furnace ; and eaoh furnace 
is a cell measaring about four feet deep by eighteen 
inches snuare, being merely ler^e enough to contain 
two crucibles with the requisite quantity of fuel. 
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There is a grate beneath, tlirough which a power- 
ful drauglit aseonds to the /uel ; and there is a flue 
at one end to carry off the smoke and heated gases^ 
Neither bellows nor blast-engine is used ; the inlcns^ 
heat being wholly excited and maintained liy the 
judickms admission of air from a vaulted chamber 
beneath. The walls of these small furnaces are ex- 
posed to such a dgstructive temperatuic, that the 
selection of the material with which they are lined 
becomes a matter of ninch importance. I'liis material 
obtains the name of ganuter. It is a kind of stone 
found near Sheffield, and is used in thf: first instance 
as road-metal ; after which, wl>en ground to dust by 
wheels and horses' feet, it is collected and made into a 
plaster or lining for tiie lurnaces. 

Let us now see what passes in one of these cast- 
houses. Each crucible-uill of metal requires about 
fimr hours to effect its perfect fusion ; and there are 
three successive meltins^ in twelve bouis. Each fur- 
nace is supplied with coke to a certain height ; and 
the two pots or iTucibles are adjusted within it, side 
by side. More coke is then thrown in. until both pots 
aie entirely surrounded by it. Here they are left to 
bo acted upon by the fire, until they are Drought to a 
dazzling white neat. The cover of the furnace is 
opened, and a long funnel made of sheet-iron is let 
down into each pot, having its open end at a con- 
venient height above. The steel, broken up into 
small fragments, and amounting to thirty or forty 
pounds for each pot, is thrown into the lunnel, and 
allowed to fall down into the pot. The funnel is then 
removed, the cover put upon the pot, coke added so 
as to enclose it coinplctely/and the lid of the furnace 
put on. From tone to time, during the ensuing period 
of four hours, the lid is removed, and the progiess of 
(he inelting watched, inure and more •coke being 
added whCn necessary; so that ultimately there aie 
fi om four to five ions of coke used in melting one 
ton of stool. 

As the tune approaches for the casting, the men 
make picnarations which sufficiently indicate the sort 
of “ Fire-jCinpf’ ordeal to which they are about to he 
exposed. They cover their Tegs hnd body with coarse 
sacking or Icailier, saturated with w'atcr Irnin a trough 
at baud, and pr^aro to fill the ingot-moulds W'ith the 
melted steel. These moulds are funned of metal, so 
shaped as to give oblong bars or ingots weighing from 
thirty-six pounds to two hundred pounds each, ac- 
cording to cLicunistanccd. Each mould is divided 
into two halves, which halves arc bound clujtely to- 
gether when the casting is about to take place. The 
mould is first ctiatrd on the inside with a kind of oily 
composition, closed up tightly, and placed vertically 
iiua hole in the btonc floor of the cast-house, with 
the iipticr cn<l open. One of the men draws off the 
lid of a furnace, and thr* wliite-hot coke is removed 
from about the pot which is about to be emptied. 
A man* then takes a long instrument acting like pin- 
cers or tongs, hovers o\(m' the furnace in a manner 
which is a’miost fearful fur a spectator to witness, 
puts the tongs down into the furnace, grasps one of 
the pots firmly, and draws it up ; having during this 
time his face directly over a furnace so intensely 
*beated as to convert steel into a liquid, and drkwing 
up, in this hazardous position, a white-hot crucible 
weighing with its coutetils sixty pounds. He restr, 
the glowing mass with its lower end on the fioor ; an- 
other ma'i Btsikes off some of the adhering slag with a 
lung iron bar ; a third man grasjis the crucible with 
an instfumenl held hori^son tally ; the first man loosens 
his hold, and with his tongs takes off the cover Of the 
I the crucible ; the third man lifts tip the mass (no 
trifling weight whtfti held horizontally at the end of a 
bar), goes to the iiigobmould, and pours the liquid 
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elerl into it ; while a fou^'th man, standing before him, 
vloars the )iq\iid strean^ from any impurities as it 
flows, by means of a long rod. Thus all four have 
their prescribed office ; and no description can give an 
adequate idea of the sreiie which is presented. The 
temble yawning nioutli over wliich tlie first man ho- 
vers, the glowing mass which hn draws forth, the In- 
tense whiteness of the liquid stcqji as it fiows into the 
mould. Hip ^iiofusian of deliealo greenish sparlcs which 
shoot jforth during the pouring— all form a syicctacle 
which, wdien once seen, will not be soon forgotten. 

The part of this operation which exposes the work- 
man to the greatest heat is tliat of d tawing the pot 
from the furnace ; but the part requiring most skill is 
tliat of ‘teeming,* or pouring into tlKMiiould, since it 
is necessary that the liquid stream should fall directly 
down the centre of the mould, without striking against 
the sides more than can be avoided. The eyes of the 
men are weakened by the intense glare to which they 
are exposed, but it does not ap]iear that tlie general 
health suffers in any marked degree: yet a stranger 
rnavwell marvel how any hurnan frame could bear 
such a trial for years together.* 

Jin mediately after eacli ])ot is emptied, it is returned 
again to the furnace, again brought to a white heat, 
again filled with pieces of steel, and again exposed to 
four hours* heating. After this has occurred three 
times, or one entire day, the melting-pot has rendered 
its services, and is then east aside to be replaced by 
another. With regard to the steel thus melted, cer- 
tain important changes have taken place within the 
last few years. It lias ofien been conjectnied that 
the Swedish iron derives^sonie of its valuable pro- 
perties from the ]ireseiiee of a small quantity of tnan- 
gaiiese; uud within the last few years maiigancse 
has been iqtroduef*d as a material to be added to 
the barnnieel in the melting-pot, jii order to« impart to 
the cast-steel certain valuable qualities which «it did 
not possess before this improvement was iiitrodu<‘cd — 
such as a facility for being worked up into certain ar- 
ticles of cutlery. The history of the invention is rather 
complicated, and involves some of those unpleasant 
features of which our jiltcnt-lawB exliibit too many 
examples, Tlu^ iuvenlion was, we believe, placed in 
H practical form and patented by a Mr. Heath; but 
Ibrougli ceitain technical fiaws in the siiecificatioii, the 
inoiliud has become thrown open to all : Slieffield has 
lieen greatly benefited, but the inventor has nut. 
There is now a large qu.antity of carburet of manganese 
used weekly by the steel-nielters of Sheffield ; and the 
use of east-steel for table-knives and oilier articles of 
cutlery has been one of the results of the invention. 
'I'he matter is not one for disrussiun here ; but it seems 
a pity tliat an invention which benefits a whole to^n 
should not benefit the inventor. 

If the cast-stecl is for the purpose of making saws, 
the ingots arc rather flat, so as to bo conveniently 
rolled into sheets at the rolling-mill ; but if for otljer 
]uir poses, they arc generally about os thick as they arc 
wide. I'he rolling of steel into aheets or into bais is 
so precisely analogous to that observable in tlie iron- 
man ufacture, that the same desc^riplioti suffices fjr 
both. The rolls are very pondeious, weighing as 
much as five bundled pounds each; and when they 
;ue about to be used, the steel, whether ‘shear’ or 
S ast,’ is heated in an adjoining furnaee, and passed re- 
peaieuly between the rolls while yet led-hot, by which 
it assumes the form cither of bars of ^ity required 
bhiip.e or of sheets. 

* To illuntnite the dongeoi nf the (icciipitioa, we may state 
that (he man rtipresented in tlie act of * (eemifo',' in our frmitie- 
piece, has, Minev (he sketch was taken, nearly liMt his eyiHMght, 
from R sudden shower of sparks oecnsiuii^jlkhy a tM) {^reat daini»- 
usmof the mould into which he was ponriug the liquid steel. 
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The tilting of steel is another curious process, the 
object of which is to close the pores of the steel, and to 
render it as dense and compact as possible. All steel 
for the best articles is lilM before being applied to 
use, whether it be ‘shear’ or ‘east.* The tilting is one of 
the operations carried en in the building described in a 
former paragraph as being constructed with such great . 
strengUi. There are two swiiij^^ co* suspended cradles 
in the tUt-bouse, one near each tilt-hammer. In these 
swing? Uie men sit while holding the barsof steel to be 
tilled ; since they can move their bodies to and fro (to 
bring every part of each bar under tbe operation of the 
liammer) more easily when they thus sit, paddling along 
with ibeir feet, than if they stood or walked. The 
bkrs of steel arc lieatcd to a certain temperatun* in an 
adjoining furnace, and are then bnmght under the 
action of the tilt-hammer, v^mre a deafcuiing clatter is 
kept tip for some minutes, mompanied by a vibration 
all around, which would shake to pieces any but a 
builthiig of great slrcngih. 

It is one of th» peculiarities of Sheffield that lilting 
is a tradi* by itself. In a ma)i of the town we may see 
marked Mr. So-and-so's “ for with the usual 

brevity i»f technical language, the whole building, with 
it^lmtiinicrs and fiirnimcs, is chUciI a tilt. TIknc tills 
are inostly situated on the banks of some one or other 
of the rivers which flow through Sheffield; jiud il is 
impossible to mistake them when once in tlicir neitili- 
buuihood. There is one, for instance, close to the Lady 
Budge, whore from morning till night there is an in- 
cessant *lhum]nng, wliie.h Hhakes Hie very load way 
ilsedf. These liltcrs, or proprietors of tilt-works, ri*- 
ceivc steel m the form of bars, from any parties, and 
pass it under the tiU-hammorR; alter which their occu- 
jiatioii is ended. At,n few of the M^irks, sncli as those 
which lonn Hie subject of this pajier, the lilting is com- 
bined uilh the other branches; but it may, nevertlie- 
less. be decnied a distinct branch. 

VVe must now transfer our attention to that portion 
of the works wliicli is appropiiated to the 
ture, j 

These tools, simple and unimportant as they may 
seem, and probably do seem, to those who never enter 
ail artisan's wifrkshop, are among the most note-worthy 
articles made of steel. Tliey are the working^tools by 
which every other kind of working-tool is iu some 
degree fashioned. Whether a man is making a watch 
or a steain-eiigine, a knife or a plough, a pin or a 
coach, be would be brought to a stand if he had not 
files at his command. 1 1 may be a file with a hundred 
berrationsito an inch, or with six or eight ; it may have 
straight cuts like most files, or angular holes like a 
rasp ; it may be two inches long, or a yai'd long ; it 
may be round, or half-round, or triangular, or square, 
or flat ; blunt or pointed, straight or curved -but a 
file of sonic sort or other will be found in almost every 
worksliop. 

The first place to which we have to follow the file- 
makers is the fnrgm' On the eastern side of the quad- 
rangle of the Works is a range of sixteen arches or 
compartments, all opening one into the other. Each 
comjiartment is fitted up with all tbe appliances for 
forging files. There is on one aide a forge-fire, with a 
iicarth on which to place the fuel, and beltows placed 
behind, much in tbe same way as a common smith’s 
forge, but with more attention to neataeaa and order. 
The workman’s bencli, if we may use such a term, is a 
laige block of hard stone, weighing about three tons, 
and placed firmly on the earthen floor of the smithy or 
forge. On this aro fixed onmor more steel anvils, 
adapted by their aizc and shape to support U»e pieces 
of bar-steel wliilc being forged into the form of files. 
There are also hammem of various sizes and peculiar 
shape?, and other small implements necessary to the 
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Mperatioiu The forges are arranged along an arched 
avtniuc 69 that all are airy and free from any great 
inicQsity of heat, except at the precise S}M)tB tvhere 
heat is required* A file ought & he made of the very 
best steel, and is to, unlctt-^Jikc the razors mentioned 
by Peter Pindar, or the gross of green spectacles un- 
mortal ized in the ‘ Vicar of M^aketield* — they are merely 
« made to sell.” If a file be Urn soft, the whole toothed 
sOrface would be crushed doam wlien applied*^ use; 
if too hard, the teeth would fly or break off at every 
stroke; so that very great care and skil^are required 
in the manufacture ; and a firm which has once 
acquired a reputation for good flies is extremely soli- 
m tuns not to damage it by the sale of even one that ig 

defective. - 

'I'lie bars of steel are selected according to the size 
and shape of the flies to be made, and when cut into 
picct'B* each piece is placed' among the burning fuel on 
one ol the forges, sand quickly brought to the requir^Ki 
tfMiipcraturc. Except for the stnallest flies, there are 
two wicii employed at each forge — a strHtnr and B.fnrff(*r, 
one of whom manages the fire, heats the steel, and acts 
as a general assistant; wliilc the other is the superior 



workman, who hammers the flic into shape, and is 
ri's}H>nsible for its quality. There afe various notches, 
iidgcs, curvatures, and gauges, on and about his small 
slcel anvils, which enable him to work the piece of steel 
into the proper form for a file, including the narrow 
handle or * tang.’ The rate of working is such, that 
at the whole of the sixteen ‘ hearths' about fifty tlmu- 
sarid dozens of files arc made in a yeai'. Each man 
accustoms himself to the making of one particular 
size of file, so that in passing along the range of forges, 
from one end to the other, we begin at the smallest 
filet, and go on gradually to the largest. From the 
thickness and softness of the healed metal, there is 
very little rebound to the bamnier, and this rcndeis 
the work of the striker rather laborious, especially for 
liVgc! flics, where a hammer of nearly twenty pounds 
weight is used. 


Tlie files arc then annealed’ or Miglilcd,* in order to 
bring the steel to a state of Aiftiicss iitlcd for the cut- 
ting of the teeth- This is done by placing them on a 
kind of brick hearth in a furnace, and exposing them 
for^vcral hours to a temperature deternuned by ex- 
perience; then, without reiuoving them, they and tlm 
oven are allowed to cool very slowly, by which the 
steel becomes annealed to a soliuess vuitablu lu thesub- 
seminiE operations. 

Next succeeds tlie process of wliereby the 

flics (or ‘ blanks, * as they arc yet tciiiicd) aic ground 
down to a true and regular surface, whether that be 
fiat or curved. In one part of the \Vork8 is a build- 
ing where several grindstones of various sizes arc 
ranged in a row, all turned by the steam-engine 
which works the tilt-hammers. Each griiidstouc is 
occupied by one man, who sits astride over a * horse* 
or beam behind it, and leans over the gnitdbtone, 
applying the file to the surface of the revolving stone 
in such a manner as to grind the former to a true 
and correct form. The*pioccbb is wet and dirty, from 
the mixture of fragments of stone anil steel with the 
water listed in wetting the stone; and the attitude in 
which the grinder works renders the ]>roccss ratlicr a 
laborious one. 

'I'hen ensues the very important and curious opera- 
tion of cutting the flics, one which has hitlicito defied 
the powers of miudunery in an extraordinary manner. 
In one of the buildings of tlic works is a Jong room in 
which filo-cutlcTs arc ranged round the suies in front 
of the windows, as in the next skclrh, each one having 
a small bench before liini wUh a sliiiple apparatus fur 
fastening down the file while being cut. The men 
range themselves according to the kind of file which 
they are cutting, each man coiiliiiing himself prc3tty 
nearly to one size of tooth, and all placing Ihemselves 
in the giadktion of these sizes. 

*The file being slightly strapped down, the cutter 
takes a sbar)) tool or chisel in tlic left hand and a liaiu- 
inor in the right. This tool is a very hard, sliarp, and 
tough piece of steel, having an edge fitted to ]>ruduoo 
the required kind of tooilf, aaid a^head to receive the 
blow of thi* hainmor. The hammers ouiployr>d (the 
heavit‘st of which weigh about nine pounds each) have 
the handle placed in a remarkable manner with re- 
spect to the head, being adapted at such an angle, 
that the rutter can, while making the blow, puli the 
hammer in some degree towards him, and thus give 
a peculiarity to the shape of the tooth. If the file is 
a fiat one, or 1ms one or move flat surfaces, the i^ulter 
plac^es the sin^ill steel tool on It at a ])articular 
angle, and w'ith one hainiiier-biow cuts an indenta- 
tion. He then, by a minute and alinusl imperceptible 
movement, changes the place of the too), and makes 
another cut paiallel to, and a short clislaiicc' from, the 
first ; then a third, a fourth, and so on to the end of 
the file, ^hifliiig the file slightly in its fastening as he 
ptocseds. Genernlly the file is cut doubly, one set of 
cuts crossing the other at an angle more or less acute. 
In this case he rcverseH the position in which ho hohls 
the cutting tool, and proceeds as before. If the file be 
round or half-round, or have a curved surface ot any 
l^ind, he still uses a straight-edged cutting-tool : but 
as this can unly make a short indentation, ho has to go 
round the file by degrees, making several rows or 
ranges of cuts contiguous one to another. 

Such is the art of file-cutting ; and' it contains many 
points worthy of remark. In the fiist place, the auule 
at which the cuts are made depends greatly on the 
purpose Ac which the file is to be applied, and is igade 
an especial object of the cutter's attention. In the 
next place, the cut is not a mere indentation, made 
without reference to form ; it is a triangular groove of 
particular shape, the production of which requires a 
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iiiu.si ' diHcrniiinuliii;^ tdct in Uic management both of 
the hammer and of the cutting^ool. Then again, the 
fili'iet parallelism of the several cuts can only be 
brought about by praeliscd a(‘Curacyof hand and eye, 
since there is no guide, gauge, or other contrivance 
lor regulating the discauce. in a round file', the 
several rows or cuts are brought side by side in such 
an exact manner, that it is difiiciilt to conceiilte them 
to be formed singly and by hand. As an instance of 
what skill and long practice can eflcct in this respect, 
we have before us a file alSout ten inches long, flat on 
one side and round on the other ; the flat side is cut 
with a hundred and twenty teeth to an inch, so that 
there are about twelve hundred. tcetli on that side: 
the round side has such an extent of curvature, that it 
lequired eighteen rows of cuts to compass if : each 
htlle cut on this side is not much above a twentieth of 
an inch in length ; and the number is thus so great, 
that for the whole file there are twenty-two thousand 
cuU, each made with a separate blow of the hammer, 
and the cutting-tool 'being shifted after each blow ! 

It may well be asked — why is not tbas done by a 
machine? Machines in great number have bc^cn sug- 
gested, in France, in England, and in the United 
States : some by mere theorists, some bv practical men ; 
some have never extended beyond tnc drawn plans, 
while some have actually been set to work. Yet for 
some reason or other all these have failed to maintain 
their position : they have been tried, commented on, 
admired, and i ejected. Not long ago a very ingeni- 
ous machine, invented by a gentleman of high mecha- 
Tiical skill, was talked of highly in respect to its fitness 
fur this purpose. But we believe that at the present 
time the whole of the files made at Sheffield (the head- 
quarters of the trade) are cut by hand. The grounds 
of this want of success involve matters too technical 
for us to enter upon here ; but we believe that one 
difficulty lies in this point-^thatiif one part of the file 
happens to be in the slightest degree softer or narrower 
than the rest, any machiuc employed would make a 
deefier cut there than elsewhere; whereas a workman 
who has been employed in the trade from a boy (and 
none others, it is said, can acquiie«the requisite skill) 
can Mi instantly when he arrives at any variation in 
the quality or condition of the steel, and at once adapts 
the weight of his blow to it. 

When the files are cut, they are brought into the 
warebmise to bo stamped with the corporate ^^rk of 
the firm. They are next hstrdewid, the sieeJ having 
been before purposely rendered soft for the facility of 
cutting, liiis hardening involrea details of some 
lueety, and the proper working of the file depends a 


good deal on the manner in which it is done. In onr 
of the buildings Isa long tank or trough, containing 
a saline liquid, and behind this arc six hearths for 
beating the files. When each file has been heated to a 
certain temperature, it is plunged suddmly into tli^* 



liquid, and while >et warm is Mnn^^hteued by a small 
apparatus at hand. A mixture ot alegrounds. salt, and 
other substances is also employed during this process. 

The files are then scrubbed clean by women with 
sand and water ; and lastly pass into the hands of the 
foreman, rvho. tests every file singly in way whicli 
brings both the hearing and the touch into exercise. 
He sti'ikes the file gently on a piece cd^ hard steel, and 
alto rubs it gently from end to end ; from the sound 
he judges whether the internal quality of the steel is 
good ; and irom the tremulgis movement or friction 
he judges whether it it teSpeied to the degree of 
hardness required; nay, it is said that, even if deaf, an 
experienced man could teU this by the tremulous mo- 
tion given to hit fingers and wrist 
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ANCIENT COVKlsTfRY, 

C.'ovETJTRY as jt is, thouj^h, from the ajipearance of 
iis overhanging: timber houses and narrow streets, it 
might seem to have undergone little change beyond 
lh.u u hifh time produces, is a vcx'y different place from 
Coventry as it was. Jt ia still, indeed, onlillld to bo 
1 ailed a city, and has a county of its own, seven miles In 
length and twenty miles in circumferonCe ; but it is 
no longer “the third city in the rraliii,” “the Cliamlier 
of Princes,'* the favoured city of kings and nubli^, j 
1 (‘Sorted lo for the magnificence of its ecclesiastical i 
eatablishinenla and the spleudour of its annual shows. ^ 
The lofty embattled wall which surroundod the city, 
with its towers and gates^ hks been lovidlcd to tlie 
ground ; its great priory llild its cathedral, vy th their 
splendid architecture and samptuous decorations, have 
been swept away ; its monastery of Grey Friars, and 
its liioiiaatery of White Friars, are gone “with all 
tbeii trumpery its lofty erpss, of beautiful Gothic 
urchilecture, is no longer there. The visitors, on 
Jiorseback and on foot, who crowded the city and put 
to proof the ac4:ominodatioii of its great inns, arc no 
longer seen. Still there arc remains of the architect 
fural glories of Coventry e.^hibited in its ancient 
chuTclies, its Guild-haJl, and that old timber arcbitec- 
turn which, as lh(» city has never sufiered Uie cala- 
mity of a great fire, still constitutes a lai'gcr part of 
the streets of^Coventry than of almost any other of the 
ancient towns of England. Inland, writing in the 
redgn of Henry VIIl„ says, “There be niany fair 
streets, well budded of timber; there bo divers fair 
suburbs without the waits.*' Old, dingy, and neglected, 
the houses are not now, indeed, sh fair as Iheu, when 
they were comparatively new and, fresh, wJjen the 
plaster was carefully whitened, and the tiinbeis wore 

as well to make them durable as handsome. 
The picturesque forms of the timber ffanie<work sUll 
remain, but imagination is left to fill up the effect 
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which Would bi? produced, when, on occasions of pomp 
or fcfrlLvity,«i flag or pendent streamed from every gable 
pinnacle, and green ixuighs waved on every balcony. 

On entering the city, the appearance of the streets 
at once indicates its high aniiquicy. The prosperity of 
the place a])j>ears in the beginning lo have been chiefly 
owing to Leofric, fifth Earl of Mercia, wJio founded a 
inonastery there, and bestoweS in any privileges on the 
town, of which he was the lord. Earl l.eoiric's wife 
was ili« celebrated Lady Godiva. The old legend of 
her ruling naked through the city seems lo rest on no 
good anihoi ily. Leofric died iii 11)57, and the strange 
and im])robable wtory is not mentioned in any known 
wriier earliet’'' than IMaKhcw of W# stiiiinstcr, who 
was Jiving in i;i07, 250 years afterwards. The lord- 
ship afteruards lu'caiiie vested in the Earls of Chester, 
the Karls ot Leicester, and, in the reign of Edward 
Jlf., in the Kails of (.:ornw‘all, when, being thus 
annexed to one of the i(»yal titles, Coventry became an 
especnal object of loval ia\onr. Edward the Black 
Piiiuio often resided there. 

Tlie wall was begun in 1355, by authority of a 
licciico •ranted twenty-s(iven years before by lidward 
III. Tile Ihickne.ss was nine feet ; tlusre were thirty- 
two touers suitable for delence erected at difiereiu 
points, and tliere were twelve gates. The circuin- 
fcrciicc^ was three miles. It was nearly foriy years 
before th(» wall ivas entirely comploted. 'I'lio wall was 
pulh‘d down by order of C'hdrles II.* in coiisequcucc 
of Coventry having set at defiance Charles I. and his 
army wjien he appeared before the gates and de- 
manded <fdmisBion. In pulling down the wall, the 
first breach yas made July 22, l(5fi2, and by the 
aid ot five hundred men, m lathcr more than three 
weeks, the wall, with tlie lowers, was levolicd* but 
most oi the gates were loft sending, and one or two 
of Uio smaller gates yet remain. 

In 1397 Richard il. selocied Coventry for the great 
trial by combat between the Duke of Herefoi^ (after- 
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wards Henry IV.) and the Duke of Norfolk. < Gosford Cbristi. (See ^ Penny Magazine/ No, (j71, vol. ii.» New 
Green was toe spot chpaen for setting out the lists, and Series.) The order was sumressed in 1538. 
a magnificent display there was, according to the pic- The Carmelites, orWhlteJ^rs, had also a monastery 
tureaque description given by Holinshed. At the and church in Coventry. The order waa Buppr(*B&ud 
moment of the commencement of the combat, liichard in 1538, and the monastery and its posaessiona granted 
pat a stop to it, and banished both the combatants, to Sir Ralph Sadler in 1545. Remains of the monastery 
Hereford for a term bf years and Norfolk for life, now form part of the House of Industry. The chinch, 
(See Shakspere's ‘Richard it/ Act 1.) Hulinshed's which adjoined the city wall, without Newgate, is 
description of tfie lists and the proceedings is given in entirely gone. 

Knight s • Pictorial Shakspere/ at the end of Act I. The Cross, in Coventry, which w*as of such celebrity. 
That lofty and beautiful piece of work, the steeple orcuuitfl the place of a former cross of less iwetcnsion, 
of 8t. Michael's church, was begun in 1373, and which wasT erected in 1423, and taken down in 1.510. 
finished in 1395. The cost was chiefly borne by The new structure was erected a few years after- 
William and Adam Rotoner, each of whom was several wards. It was of Gothic architecture, and of cxqiiisiie 
times Mayor of Coventry. The square tower is 136* workmanship. Tiie form was six-square ; each sidi* 
feet high, and supports, on eight arches springing was seven feel at the base ; the cntiie heiglgi was fii'ty- 
from the pinnacles, an octagon 3^ feet high, from the seven feet. It was divided into three stories, and liud 
inside of which the spire, fluted and embossed, rises to seventeen niches with statues. 1’lic pillars and arclios 
the height of 13i feel 9 inches. The entire height is were adorned with ^ures and oilier carved-work, 
therefore 308 feet. It is altogether as* striking in its The whole was painteff and gilded, and on occasions of 
general character as it is delicately symmetrical in its display flags Avaved from every pinnacle, disuhiying 
proportions and chaste in its ornaments. The body of the arms of England, of the founder, of the (liff'croiit 
the church is supposed to have been erected in tlic guilds. &c. It was repaired in 1029, at an expense of 
reign of Henry VI. The whole of the exterior has an 323/., and again in 1669, at an expense of 276/. Fioin 
air of grandeur. In the interior the centre is divided ^this time, however, it seems to nave been neglecied, 
from the aisles by clustered columns supporting loAy and gradually fell into decay and ruin. The last iiag- 
arches. The ceiling is of oak, ribbed and carved. nients were taken away in 1771 • 

Trinity dmreh, though it sufiers by comparison with Another of the glories of ancient Coventry wa« Si. 
its neighbour St. Michaers, is yet a handsome struc- Mary's Hall, which fortunately yet remains. Co\ entry, 
lure. The form is that of a cross. A sqiUfc tower, in its “ high and palmy state,” was termed “ The 
99 feet high, rises from the centre, and is surmounted Cfaanfber of Princes;*' and St. Mary's Hall, not only 
by a spire 132 feet high. It was appropriated to the for the, beauty of its workmanship and the splenJmir 
Prior ot Coventry in thcf44thyear of Henry 111. and variety of its decorations, but for the number of 

St. Johns church is also ancient, but still smaller royal and noble persons who have sat wilhin its uallb, 
than Trinity. and partaken of the liberality of the mayor and citizens 

The Psiory, which waa founded by Earl Leofric, in of Coventry, inay*be supposed to have contributed in 
the reign ojf Edward the Confessor, about 1043, was an especial manner to procure for the city that iionom- 
for twenty-four monks of the order of St. Benedict, able title. The great hall is a noble room, twenty-one 
with the privilege of choosing an abbot from among yards long and ten yards wide. The windowa^m cveiy 
themselves, but after a short lime the title of abbot side are lilled with painted figures and arnibh>l kings, 
was changed for that of prior. The priory wa.s sur- queens, and nobles, bishops, mayors of Ctivcntry, and 
nmdered to the commissioners of Henry Vlll. in others. The ball also contains a piece of Upesiry ihii ty 
1538, and waa soon ai'tcrVvards ordered to be taken down, feet long by ten feel high, extremely inteicstiug, dib- 
it stood on the south side of the river Sherburn. It playing Hellry VI. and liis courtiers, Qimcii Maigaret 
appears to have been a large pile of buildings. In 1404 and her ladies, and a variety of figures of saints, Cbribt lan 
Jlenry IV. held a parliament in the great chamber of knights, allegorical figures of justice, the whole 
the Priory. arranged in two scries of three com)iartmenls each. 

The Cathedral stood near the churclies of St. Michael St. Mary’s Hall was originally built in the early part 

and Trinity, in a space called the Hil Close. It is of thu reign of Henry Vl. for the a(u:otn modal ion of 
said to have been a splendid edifice, built on the model the guilds of the city of Coventry. As these guilds were 
of Lidhfield Cathedral. The two churches and the cathe- sanctioiied and protected bf the mayor and aldermen, 
dial, standing thus near each other, and seen without the hall was not only used by the diifercnt companies for 
interruption from the area in which they were erected, purposes of business or festivity, but was apoUod to tiic 
must have formed a »oup as unusual as it was magni- same purposes by the corporation, and on the suppros- 
ficent. The Cathedral was taken down at the same time sion of the guilds it became the public hall of Uie city, 
as the Priory. Many earnest applications were made Another of the characteristics of ancient Coventry 
to Henry to spare the Cathedral, hut in vain. deserves to be mentioned, as displaying the vast nurn- 

The Bishop's Palace, which stood at the north-east ber of persons who resorted to it in ite prosperous days 
corner of St. Michaers churchyard, was sold in 1617. — ** its great and sumptuous inns/’ as they are described 

The Grey Friars, or Friars Minors, arc supposed to by Harrison, '*able to lodge two hundred or three 
have settled in Coventry about 1234. They obtained hundred persons and their horses at ease, and thereto, 
liberal contributions, and erected a morfajitcry and with a very short warning, make such provision for 
church on the south side of Coventry, on land allotted their diet as to him that is unacquainted withal may 
them out of the manor of ClHttcsitiore, Edward thb seem to be incredible. And it is a wor)^ to see bow 
IlUok Prhioe allowing tliem touke so much stone each owner of them contendeth with other for goodness 
out of his quarry in the park of Cheylesmorqi as they of entertainment of their guests, as about fineness and 
should have occasion to use for tlicir building and change of linen, furniture of bedding, beauty of rooms, 
walls.” There are no remains of the h|bitable part of service at the table, costliness of plate, strength of 
the buildings ; but a fine steeple with a spire springing drink, variety of wines, or well using of horses,” 
from an octagon, which belonged to the church, are In those days the visits of kings and queens were 
still in existence. The Grey Friars were the instilutors frequent— Edward III. and his son the Black Prince, 
of the far-fam^Coventry pageants, and the performers Henry IV., Henry VI. and Queen Margaret, Richaid 
of jUic Mvstei^ which annually sttvacted such a con- III., Henry VII., Henry Vlll.^ Elizabeth — as well as 
course of persons to Coventry on the day of Corpus those of nobles and other dignified and rich iiersons. 
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USES OF THE HAZEL. 

The hazol may bo ranked amoiip; those trees which 
render more service as articles of food than as sources 
of timber ; but it is nevertheless useful in various 
other ways ; and an abstract of these ubcb» from the 
descriptions by Mr. Loudon and other writers, may not 
be unuilcreslinff. 

Generally speakinp;, the liaKol is a shrub or low tree, 
but one variety is a timber-tree of middle size. The 
kind which produces the coraiuon hazel-nut ^rows to 
llin hei(;ht of about twenty feet. The bark is aah- 
coloured, and sometimes cloven on the trunk ; but on 
the liranches it is of a clear bright brown, frequently 
spotted white. The leaves are roundish, stalked, 
and alierffite, darkiBh green on the upper hurfacc and 
lighter beneath. The rate of growth, under favour* 
able circumstances, is from one and a half to two feet 
in the first two or thx;ec .y®m after ]>]antlng: after 
w liicli, if trained to a single stem, the tree grows more 
slowly, aUainirig the height of twelve feet in ten years, 
and never glowing much higher nnless drawn up by 
other trees. It grows well under the shade of other 
ti ees, but not under their drip. 

Tltis tree is a native; of all the^ temperate climates or 
Euro]ie and Asia, and is found in every part of Great 
Britain. somotiinrB at so great an altitude as sixteen 
huudied teet. On the Alps the nut-trees are found at 
an altitude of nearly four thousand iect. Evelyn states 
that tiie hazel ** aneets cold, barren, dry, and ^andj* 
grounds ; mountainous and even rockv soils ])ro(1uce 
tlif'in ; they prosper where qiiariies t>f freestone lie 
lUKlerncalh, as at Ilazelbuiy in Wiltshire,* Hazcling- 
fi'*ld in Cdinbridgashire, IlazeliTiere in Surrey, and 
other jdaeos; hut more plentilully»if the ground be 
somewhat meist, dankish, and mossy, ab in the fresher 
hoLloiim and side^ of hills, holts, and in hedge 'rows." 
In Kent the hazel thrives best in a calcareous loam 
on chalk or rock ; but in Scotland it is found on 
granite, basalt, aud fii'cstone. 

There arc many passages in the early writiWs indi- 
eatiiig that the hazel was fainiliariy known. We read 
in Uk* Ihirtietli chapter of Genesis, that ‘Hlaeoh look 
him rods of green poplar, and of lia/cl and che.snut- 
tree, and ])illcd while Btrakes m them, aud maile 
u'liite appeal which was in tlie rods.” The hazel-nut 
w'us known both to the Greeks and Romans, the latter 
esjiecially making frequent mention of it. The haze] 
was said hy Virgil to he considered by the Romans as 
i.ijurions to vines, on account of its sprcadiii{% roots: 
and as the goat was equally ii\iurious by browsing on 
the >oung shoots, the keepers of tlie Roman vineyards 
sought to remove both these evils by Bacrificing the 
goal to Bacchus and roasting its entrails on hazel spits. 
The common hazel-nut and tlie filbert-nut arc pro- 
rlucod from two varieties of the tree; tlic former was 
by the Romans called nu:v Avnllcaio, from the town of 
Avellino in Naples, where thej^have always been pro- 
duced in gieat ahundanee ; while the filbert was called 
the mix Pontira, from being found at Pontus. In later 
times the troubadours and old French romance-writers 
celebrated the hazel-bush and the hazel-nut in many 
of their songs. 

But the moA remarkable feature in ttie past history 
of the hazel is that connected with the superstitious 
** uses'’ of the tree and its fruit. This snpcrsLtion has 
been very widely spread. There is a paMge in Evelyn 
which shows the popular belief in his time. After 
enumerating some of tlie uses of tlie hazel in the arts, 
he adds: — “Lastly, for riding-switches and dimnatory 
rods, for the detecting and finding out of minerals (at 
least if that tradition be no imposture), it is verv won- 
derful, by whatever oi'cult virtue the forked stick Cso 
cut and skilfully held) becomes impregnated with 


those invisible steams and exl^ations, as, by its spon- 
taneous bending from a horizontal posture, to discover 
not only mines, subterraneous treasure, and springs of 
water, but criminals guilty of murder, &c. made cut 
so solemnly, and the etl'ccte thereof, by the attestation 
of magistrates and divers oilmi’ learned and credible 
persons (who have critically examined nialtersof fact), 
is certainly next to a^iiacle, and requires a strong 
falUi. Let the curious, therefore, consult the philo- 
sophical treatise of Dr. Vallemont (Physique oreuite.ou 
Traite de laBoffuet divinatoire), vrhivh will at least en- 
tertain them with a world of surprising things.'’ It is 
mrtly cviclenc from the curious language adopted hy 
£v(dyn that he was half inclined to doubt the truth of 
those “surprising things;*’ but the general tone of 
feeling at the time'was decidedly in favour of this kind 
of belief. The belief that certain gifted persons pos- 
sessed the power of discovering hidden water or metals 
hy means of a divining-rod is as old as the time of the 
Romans ; but this potent wand was not always made of 
hazel, or even of wood ; itVas sometimes made of brass 
or other metal. A technical name, rhab€hjtnancy, was 
coined in the fifteenth century to express lliis art, the 
word implying “ divination by a staff or rod.” Persons 
made a trade by this imposture, and called thcmsilves 
rhabdologisls or rhabdoinists. The prophet or diviner 
took a hazel-rod, wliich was either curved or forked, 
and held it by the two ends so that its curvature sliould 
be inclined outwards. If the person who held the rod 
puascBscd the power of rhabdomancy, and approached 
any metallic vein or other magnetic subslancc, or 
came near them, a slow rotatory motion of the rod en- 
sued in dill'erent directions, according to particular 
circumstances. In other cases the rod was peeled, and 
then laid on the palm of the band, witli the butt end of 
the twig on«tbc pulse of the wrist; and the divinor 
iiiqved slowly along till the rod pointed to the desired 
place; the rhahdomist feeling, at the same time, either 
a violent acceleration or retardation of the pulse, and a 
sudden sensation of great heat or great cola. 

Sir M'^alter Scott makes use of this superstition' in 
reference to I loustcrswivel's prMeniled search for gold. 
Several instances of the use of the hazel divining-rod 
are recorded in the earlier volumes of the ^Gentie- 
inaii‘8 Magazine,* relating to the former half of the 
last century. In the sevcntoerilli century the follow- 
ing description of the mode of proceeding was given : 
“The finding of gold which is under the eartli, as of 
all other mines of rnetal, is almost miraculous. They 
cut up a ground-hazel of a twelvemonth’s gibwth, 
which divides above into a fork, holding tW one 
branch in the right hand and the other in the left, not 
held too slightly or too stncily. When passing over a 
mine, or any other place wliore gold or silver is hidden, 
it will discover the sa^e by bowing down violently, a 
coniinoii expHeriment in Germany, not proceeding from 
any incantaiion, hut a natural sympathy, as iron is 
atiradled by the loadstone.” 

There were a few other modes in which the haze! 
acted a part in superstitious observances. Tlie ashes 
of the shells of the hazel-nut, applied to the back of a 
child's bead, were summsed to turn the child's e>es from 
gtey to black. herbalist says: — “Some doe 

hold that these nuts, AVnot wallnuts. with figs and rue, 
WHS MUhridates' incdicino, cffectuall against poysona. 
The o)]e of the nuts is eficctuall for the same purposes. 
If a snake ho stroke with a hazel wand, it doth sooner 
stunne it than with any other strike ; because it is so 
pliant tb^t it will winde closer about it ; so that, being 
deprived of their motion, they must need die with 
paiuo and want; aud it is no hard matter, in like 
manner, to kill a inaii dog tjhat shall belpiook with an 
liazcl Btickc. such as men use to walk or ride withalL” 

But we will proceed to uses more practical and un- 

S 2 
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equivocal. Tlie hazel-tree, in its wild stale^ affords 
protection to various .^^mail birds by its numerous 
oranches. Considered as a timber-tree, the. wood is 
n^er * 0 !* sufficient size for building purposes ; but it is 
lised in cabinet-making, and fur various smaller and 
more delicate productions. It is tender, pliant, of a 
whitisii red colour, and of a close, even, and full grain ; 
but it fines not take a very br/ght polish. The roots, 
when of sufficieftt size, afford curiously veined pieces, 
which are used in veneering cabinets. The great use 
of the ha/.el, however, is fur undergrowth. Being ox- 
trtunHy tough and ffexiblc, the root-shoots are used for 
making crates, hurdles, ])rop8, wattles, walking-sticks, 
fishing-rods, whip-handles, ties for faggots, springs to 
catch birds, for fastening down thatch, and for withes 
and bands for various purposes. A strong fence is 
made by driving stakes into the ground ;ind wattling 
the space hetwcon them with haz(d-rods. Evelyn, 
while s]>eakiiig of the hazel, says; — "'The use of the 
hazel is for poles, spars, hoops, forks, augling-rods, 
faggots, cudge]^ coals, an(( springs to ('c.tclr wds i \ 
and it makes one of the best coals, oncf* nsf'd fpr gun- j 
powder, being very fine and liglit, till lh('y found alder | 
to be more fit. There is no wood wliich pmrifies wine 
booiicr than the chips of hazel.' Also for wilhs and 
bands; upon wliifdi, 1 rethenihcr,' Fliny thinks it a 
pretty speculation tiial a wood should be stronger to 
bind williall, licing bruised and divided, than when 
whole and entire.'’ After detailing other usf»a, he goe.4 
on to say : — “ But even alter ail, the most signal horioui s 
it was ever employed in, and which iniglit deservedly 
exalt this humble' and cumraon plant above all the 
trees of the woot), is that of Jiurdlm (especjally the 
flexible white, the red and brittle), not tor that it is 
generally used for the folding of our innocent sheep, 
iin embletn <d' the church, hut for makiiiu the walla of 
one of the fti‘&t f'lhnstian oratorios in the world, and 
particularly in this ialand, that veneiahla aHd sa(‘ted 
fabric at Glastonbury, founded by St. Jow‘pli of Ari- 
inathea ; which is storied to have been first conipoiicd 
but of ft fe,w small hazel-rods interwoven about ccTtani 
stakes driven into the* pound ; and walls of (his kind, 
instead of laths ar.d punchions, Bupcrinduced with a 
coarse mortar made of loam and straw', doe to this day 
enclose divers humble cottages, sheds, and outhousc^s 
in the c-ountry ; and it is strong and lasting for such 
purposes, whole or cleft, and I have seen ample en- 
closures of courts and gardens so secured.’’ 

Hazel-rods, cut as nearly as possible of equal size, and 
varn^hed, toun an admirable material for const ruciing 
rustic garden-seats luid fiower-baskets. Mr. Loudon 

g ives two wood-cuts to show what may be effected in 
lis respect. An agreeable variety may be produced by 
iisinjg the rods alleniately peeled and unncclcd ; or by 
mixing them with rods of some other Kind of wood. 
Unpceled hazel-rods arc, huilFver, bgth handsomer 
and more durable than similar rods of any otiicr kind 
of tree; and a variety may be produced iiiUh^m by 
choosing them with bark of diffeient shades, or even 
staining them with a decoction of logwood or some 
Other dye. Hazel-rods thus selected may be arranged 
ih any fancy pattern for an arbour or other purpose; 
and a Mr- Matthew's, a carpentaMf aiding at Trimley in 
Berkshire, lias carried this c^H|ur kind of art so fir 
as fo produce a landscape, by tmnnterlachig and inge- 
niouii arrangement of differently coloured hazel-rods. 

The nuts, or fruit, ate deemed the most important 
psrt of the hajebtree. Mr. M'Cullocb stales Be- 
sides those raised at home, we import nuts from dif- 
ferent parts of France, Portugal, and Sfiain,Aiut priii- 
" Cipally from the. last. The Spanish nuts held in the 
highest estimiiiion, though called Barcelona nuts, are 
nJl really sUgipcd at tiiat cityK hui at Tarragona, a 
little more to me south. Mr. Inglis says that the 


annual average export of nuts from Tarragona is from 
twenty-five to thirty thousand bags, of four bags to 
the ton. The cost was, free on hoard, in autumn, 1830, 
17e. 6d- A bag. The entries of nuts for homo consump- 
tion amount to from ipO,QOO to 125, ObO bushels a year ; 
the duty of fie. ipi bi^npl producing from 10,000/. to 
12,500/. clear.** Evelyn saj^ that in his time hazel-inits, 
though considered unwholesome to tliosc whq were 
asthmatic^ were “ thought to be fattening ;'and, when 
full ripe, the filberts especially, if peeled in warm water, 
as tiiey blanch almonds, make a pudding very little 
if at all inferior to what our ladi(5s make of almonds.” 
The kernels liavc a mild farinaceous, oily taste, agree- 
able to mtmt palates. A kind' of chocolate has been 
prcpai'od from fi)ein; and they have been soinetimes 
made into broad. The cxpn'sticd oil of Mzcl-nuts, 
called nut-oil, is little inferior ip that of almondH ; it 
is best made in the middle of winter, as the nut yi(?lds 
little oil if made 8oqn|r ; and if made later, the oil 
is apt to become rahoRf ; hui there is not iiiucli of it 
made in this ppuntry. 

Uungarian ygatL — Tlie ycaat ^rrftwrnd ky ttic Hiiii(^ariaii^< 
will keep for a whole twelvemonth. During (lie hiituinor Rea- 
biii they lioil a rertain quantity of tvhftiteti hrjii unrl hop*, in 
water. Ihe ilecocticm i$ not long in fermenting : uinl wiieii tins 
has taken place they throw in a sufficient jMriinn i>t hian tu 
form the whole into a thick paste, whioti ihoy woik into imlls: 
they are afierwarcis dried tiy a slow heat. When wanli'd foi 
use th^y arc broken, anil hoiling water is ponied upon them : 
having hIimkI a proper time, it ir decanted, and in a tit ^tale foi 
icareiiing hread. Tiie UomaiiR prepaied their yeast iiiucli in the 
same way— taking wine in a state of fermentation, and wuikin*' 
up a given qnuntiim of the flour of millet with it ; the paste 
obtained was made into balls and dried, it ofieii hajipcns tiirii 
the yeast, the leavened <loiigh, or tlic donph itself, will heroiie 
acid in siininter, and aeidiilate (he bread ; this may he reiin*- 
dietl hy flu owing some lingvrsfiil of carhonate of ni(igiie.>ia m 
the 3 vast or paste. 

CwfMf/'cra/ Savy of Knntet'n J/rifo, — In appio>i>’Uiiv; tiie 
kind (at i*atta), wc were forcibly struck hy the cnntrasi In tin 
coasting-trade carried on here, and the cheerless ahseiu>e of it 
which we bad observed ni parts that wo bud lately visited, when 
man seeks to thrive solt»1y tiy the sale of his felhiw-cre.xtiu* 
qnd inipiomly (I cimcnive the word not ill applied) iieglcc1.<i the 
ciilttvalion of the soil which nature hat so liherally endowed. 
Ill nil dii'cctions Uie large boats, or, as they are called, dovi 
were seen, princijially fieighted with tlie produce of the land, 
coasting their way along thoic. Their extraordinary build did 
not fail to attrdc.t uur attention. They are generally sixty feet 
lung nndf fourteen luroud, their liead terminating in a lung point, 
and their stem iusone not much shorter ; and os they arc buili 
like a wedge, so, on grounding and being left hy the tide, «'i 
hauled up on pnriMise, they require to bo shored in that |)ositioii 
by logs, which they always carry. Their planking Is more fie- 
quentiy secured to the ribs tiy Cairo lashings than by nails oi 
liults ; and with some the seats or beams projected a short dis- 
tance tbrougli tlie side, like those of Delagoa taxits. 'rheir huge 
square sail, of canvas or mafiiiig, has a yard aliove and below, with 
braces, and three or four bow-lines ; and, notwithstanding their 
uncouth apjiearanco, they are very swift, and sail much closer to 
the fvind ttiaii most vessels. They are always well man^, and 
generally pull with siztei'n oars or piddles, unless when in shoal 
water; they then prefer tlie employment of long slender poles 
used against tlie ground for pm|fe]]iiig theii^ canoes. In tlie 
management of these poles they show great dex^ity, and it 
requires much practice to equal them. The dows^ wlieii large, 
have sometimes a small canopied space near the stem, on which, 
when prosecuting tbttr voyage, the iurbaued old chief is often 
arm standing and issuing his commands Not a single instance 
have J known of one without an ornamental circle painted or 
carved on either bow or stern. These vessels are employed in 
the coasting-trade, in which gr^io is the principal article; and 
likewise communicating between tlie isUnils of Zaiiaihar and 
! Fcuiba and tlw main.— T. Bate/era foyayt of /liscotv/y 
1 to Africa nnd Araida. 
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ADuTlOxSS IN LONDON,— No. IJL 

[riiucludM fioiii p loJo 

Tuk ^cneial foatuiea oi‘ :ui aiictioii-room at'* of coiirac 
nretly inm’li tin* same* in London as in evoryoUioi part 
1)1 Ihf* country, but there is one wvy strikin;^ exception 
— Tatlersair» : and which acooidiiiRly wc proceed to 

• lescribc somewhat in detail. The nanio of Vatfersull 
H iitiniliar and i<*speclcd throu^honl. Dnrope : and the 
I'lrcumstancc iiu{)li(*b, what the kiioun hibuirv of the 
(’>tabli6hnjent confirms, that, apart from the inaf;iiitude 
rind f'eneiul }inibity of its tiansaclioiiH, tliere liavc begn 
exhibited some peculiar charactonstics on the part of 
ds foundci's and inaiiaf^crs which have honourably 

• hsiinf^uislKHl them from the mere horso-dealioi; fra- 
ternity. Now whether we look in tlie brief records 
tlirit tell of the hi-itbiy of the founder. o% w'andcr 
ihronsh the place ilsclt — now.eiujj^licdlly known as 
Taltcrsairtt, wo arc not left long liT doubt as to the 
iiatuie of those characteristics. Richard Tatttirsall 
was traliiing-grnoni to tlic second and last Duke of 
Ixingston, brother of Lady Mary Wortley Montague, 
and husband of the nolurious duchess, in whose lervice 
he remained till Ins noble employer's death in 1773, 
He then appears to have opened his auction-mart ; but 
the foundation of his foi tune was laid by the sale to 
him of the lacchorsct Highflyer, for the enormous Bum 
of 25()0f. ; and, it is sup})ORcd. on oiedii, an evidence of 
the high character for integrity he must have already 
acquired. Of his ficrsonal qualities, perhaps tlu^ esta- 
blishment iB*the bc*st testimony; what TattersaU's is 
now, it seems to have csbcntially been from the very out- 
set, a place where men of honour might o»jngregate 
without breathing, or at all events in but a greatly 
lessened degree, the pestilential vapour that usndly but 
too often surrounds the stable ; where men of taste 
might enjoy the glinipseK afCoided of the most beautiful 
specimens of an exquisitely beautiful race, without 
being perpetually disgusted with the worst of a'l things 
— Oiatof the jockey or horse dealer. 


h'aimhai as Iht* name Taiti'ibali'i,, however,]', 
there arc no doubt thousands, even in London, wbu 
know not its locality. 1/*l us statr-, then, that its uii- 
tiance williie foiim) at the soutb-eastern corner of St, 
CWurgctf ifpspital f opposite Hyde Park gates); and 
ab wc pass through it downward, for the way slopes, 
we sec before us the “Turf,*’ a tap-room for the 
throngs of fU'ooms, jockeys, and poorer horse-dealers 
and horse- lancieib. On our lef^ we find the new Sub- 
scription Room, filled up in *thc •interior with desks, 
and ornamented with a portrait of Eclipse. Here the 
wealthier and more aristocratic classes, who in a great 
measure, dispense Jaw' and fashion, and opinion in all 
that comrms horse-breeding, racing, and betting, 
congregate in exclusive privacy, aud on particular 
occasions a stirring scene is piesciited both within 
and without the walls of this building. “ Let Ub sup- 
pose that the two thousand guineas stakes havb been 
run for, and tbc winner is up as a favourite for ' the 
Derby.' It is a day for rc-modclliiig or for making 
*a book.' There is fliiUer aud bustle and excitement 
ever in the pcuelralia of the Subscription-room, but 
the hubbub in the court defies description. All are 
eager, excited in earnest, even savage. Short and 
sharp arc their exclamations, and in a language which 
the Oisciplcs of Irving might have been excused, had 
they mistaken it fr)r one of the unknown tongues. 
‘Hedging,’ ‘levanting,' 'a hundred ponies to one,’ 
and a triple bob-major rung op all the devil-m^-care 
names of tlic whole list of horses enteied for the Derby. 
Chis ih the augury Ojjj^otuing events, but what passL'S 
when ‘ the struggleTs over, the victory won ?’ Why, 
in the woids of an Qldpr and better song, ‘thciVs 
nobody knows,’ at leastimobody but the initiated. On 
the awful ‘settling day" the doots'are shut on the pro- 
fanum and the bettors pay, receive, or make 

tlietuBelves scarce among thcniset\es. It is quite use- 
less fur Viy one who has not the entree to attempt to 
caU:h a notion of whut passes; but acandal-mofeors 
do say that a pecu^iai sot of philosoBers,' great ob- 
servers of life, may be noticed on suen days hovering 
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in itic ncighbnurbnod—the ahc^rifl 'ii officers fur the other inodes of adventure, that of a sweepstakes had 
county of Middlesex.*** * coiuc into vogue ; and the opportunity it gave to deep 

us now pnss into the court-yard, the great busi- calciilatoqi to secure Iheniselves from loss by hedgirtf^ 
ticse place of Tattersairs, the Auction Mart so ro- their hets^ greatly multiplied the bettors, apd gave uii- 
nowned through all the breadth and length of horse- common auiuiation to the sweepstakes made, in one 
loving, horse-breeding, horse-racing Europe ; and of these. Captain VerAon (Holcroft's master) had en- 
which from all parts sends hither its representaUves, tered a colt or filly; and as the priae to be ob^ned 
when the more important sales aft-e going on, and, with was great, the wliole stable was on the alert. H^was 
a confidence jtistiued by the known character oLthe prophesied that the race would be a severe one ; frir 
house, commissions the proprietor himself to prcXhire though the horses had none of them run before, tliey 
for the nobles and gentry of the Continent fresh sup- were all of the highest breed, that is, their sires and 
plies for their studs of the finest English hordes. Our dams were in tlie first lists of fame. As was foreseen, 
view shows the general aspect of the court-yard, tlic contest was indeed a severe one ; for ii could not 
That domed structuie in tbc centre gives elegance to be decided— it was a dead heat ; but our colt was by no 
an humble l)Ut importaat appendage — a piuilp. The means among tbe first. Yet so adroit was Captain 
fox, we prcBumr, belongs to the poetry of T^tersairs, Vernon in bedding his bets, that if one of the two 
suggesting, as it duos, breezy rides over hil4 and dale culls that made it a dead heat had beaten, our master 
and far-Hirctching moorlands. The bust fbove, of would on that occasion have won ten thousand poundb ; 
Geoige IV., rcfcis to more specifie facts of which the as it was he lost nothing, nor wSuld in any case 
establishment can boast ; it is a type uf the lofty pa- have lost anything.*’ Such was the cominetu’enieut 
tronage that has been acceded to the house* from its of the system thkt has been since attended in the liinu- 
earliest days. The bust lepresenls the first gentleman bier walks *of life with the most pernicious conse- 
of Europe, as he has been called absurdly enough, in ^ucnces. How irresistible is the temptation to embark 
his eighteenth year, when the prince was a constant in a scheme which promises, under certain eiiciim- 
attendant at TattprsaH's. Since then no important stances — and these every one hopes to colptii and — may 
name in sporting annals but could be found among be seen in the pnt-liuusc clubs ilial overspread the 
the list of visitors. Around three sides of the court- country, and which infcbt the metropolis to a dcgicc 
yard extends a covered-way ; at the extremity of one that is positively fearful. Even youth itself is not 
side* stands the auctioneers rostrum, overlooking the secure from the iinmoiahty of the system ; **a house in 
whole area. The stable, where the horses to be sold West Spiitlifiuld anuoimces» * a Juvenile Derby Sweep, 
are Kept in the interim, is chise at hand, and excites at 10.v. (W. each.*” Due is all this necessary to horsc- 
attentidii by its size and admirable arrangiuneiits for racing ? If that cannot be answered in the negative, 
ligiit and ventilation. The ranges of ordinary stabling the next qtfisry will he, and it may come in a h'gal 
are aho admirable specimdlH ol what has been done in shape — is iiorse-racing itself necessary to the dc\clu]je- 
inoderii times to secure the lioaltli and comfort uf their meut of all that is wtluable in that beautiful animal ^ 
stalely iniiAitauts. The public days are the Mondays The writer in * London* tluiiKs the gambling is lunie- 
iii each week through the year, with thu*additioii uf ccssary, and points out the in cans of repression. The 
Thursdays in the height of the season. THh hhrses o“f Subsenptmn-ioom at Tallerball's is frequented by the 
the chief sale, that of the Monday, an ive on lliv Friday fdite of the amateurs of the lui I : it bcir tin* lasinoii. 
previous. When the settling time arrives, great arc If its inembei-s were to pass a resolution and enluM i' ir, 
the bustle and uxciteinent that prevail throughout that no sj|;8temalic gamldiiig was to be aiJowed among 
Tattersall’a. Vehicles qf all kinds dash to and fro in them — that the * hook-makcTs’ were to bo told to 
incessant motion, or linger altogether inactive in rows betake tlicm|cJvps to Crorkford'H and Junathairs, the 
about the neighbourhood, while their masters arc pi'oper resort of gentlemen of theii proicssion— the 
bidding for a good hunter or a pair of earriage-hoises. example would in no long time spread, through lliu 
A inoie motley assemblage than the buyers or lookers- medium of the motley squad which tin ongs the AucUon 
on at such times it would be impossible to find. Mart, to catch a glimpse of tlie subscribers, and learn to 
Noblemen and ambitious coslcniipngers, bishops and imitate their deportment. Racing wouhl become llio 
blacklegs, horse bleeders, grOoiris, joekeys, mingling imrsuii of iidmirers of the horse exclusively — for the 
proniWMioiJsly wi(h the man of retired and studious gambler cares not for the horse more than for liis dice, 
habits fond of riding and breeding the wherewithal to or scrip Aid omniuiri. There is enough of pleasurable 
ride, tradesmen about to setup their little pleasure- employment — of dfeitement in the breeding, acquisition 
chaise or business-rart, and eommereial travel levs, whose and tiainiiig of fine horses, and the uncertain ^nlestb 
ealliug has inoculated them with a passion for dabbling ot the course, without tlic spice of gamblinj^ Tlie 
in huise-ilesli, and who, in their inns on the road, talk patrons of the turf can keep it, wliat it has always 
wuth great gusto and decision of all that jiertains to been, as source of pleasure to Ihemselves, a means uf 
TattersalVs, on the slreuglh of some occasion^.! half- improving the national breeds of horses ior all purposes, 
hours experience in the court-yard. • an annual festival to the whole people of England, and 

Whatever the advantages attending the maintenance prevent it from continuing what it has been allowed in 
<ir races, which are said to be the vciy coriier-slone of a great measure to become, a soui^^e of demoralization 
the system ol Etiglibli improvements in horae-rcariiig, to tliousands. If they, by their example, will but 
and therefore of all such establish merits as the one in diifusc a healthy distaste for gambling through tlie bulk 
question, there can be no doubt that there are such se-, of aportsinen, the police Will deal with the flash Dcrby- 
1 ious accompanying evils, as may make it a question liouses ; but so long as they allow undetected hlack- 
wheihor entire abolition of the pastime, national though legs, trading book-makers, buyers and sellers of 
it be.will not be the pieferable course, if those evils can- chances, to associate with and be in common estima- 
noi be got rid of. The worst is the belting- book-making tion confounded with themselves, there is no possibility 
syRti-m, wliiclf the writer irom whom we have Irans- of checking the mischief.” We hope all this may yet 
cribud a preceding jrasssge tliiiika originated only in prove practicable; but in the mean time cannot but 
the last cr'iilury. llolcroit relates thci anecdotw which ask — Is it certain that the great body of the patrons of 
led to this conclusion ; u ho says, rtTerring to the year the turf possess or desire for themselves such “healthy 
I7i>l or addition lo inaichc's, idates, and distastes?” a very indispensable preliminary to their 

• *Ix>iidim; Wi. r\IA"IlI.— *Tnrjf-iP!illV un ainuvliia conveying them lo Others, 
pujier, (V iiluvli wc muat cxiiifss our (>blii,Miiuos. 
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THE* PRESERVATION OF TIMBER. 

Many animals are occasitnally afllirted with diseases 
of an extraordinary kind, arising from tlie (j^owth of 
vopeiable substances within them ; the vital organs 
being by degrees so eaten away impaired as to ter- 
minate the existence of the animal. A vegetable fun- 
gus been found attacking a species of West Indian 
waspi^nd another has been detected in the silkworm ; 
the animal in each rase being almost eaten away by 
the growth of the vegetable within it. The peculiar 
effects designated miidkwt amuU &c. arc hi like man- 
ner the results of fungous growth ; and such is like- 
wise the case in respect to dry-rot, that premature de- 
cay of timber which for so many years has attrdfeted^ 
the attention of practical men. 

The dry-rot in timber appears like a disease which, 
by decomposing the fibres, deprives the wood of all 
strength, and in a |pacc of time more or less extensive 
reduces it to a mass of dry dust This disease does not 
seem to have attracted much notice until the middle of 
the last century ; and oven long after thcf|||he matter 
was not regarded as of serious importance. At length, 
however, the premature decay of many of the royal 
sliips attracted gent'ral notice, and inquiries were in- 
stituted in vamus quarters as to the cause of it. In 
1810 the Qiieeu CharlotU*. a first-rate ship of war, was 
found to have the ends and joints of tlie beams covered 
u It h a mouldy, fibrous, and reticulated crust, eonsti- 
tutiug dry-rot. 'riieoncs and proposals emanated 
from all quarters, every uno suggesting a mode of cure 
nr of prevention, but all failing, because the natUH* of 
tlip disease was not at that tunc properly qndeistood. 
At first it was not known whether comrnmt rot and dry- 
rot were the same; but in more recent limes the iiomts 
ol difference between them have bdbn clearly shown. 

It a post of wood be driven into the ground, sea- 
soned or unseasoned, it will speedily begin to decay 
,]u^t al the surface of the ground, or, as ic were, 
between the eaith and the air. If driven info the 
earth through water, as in a pond, the decay will roni- 
nience at the surface of llie water, or, as it isltcclini- 
eally expressed, “between wind and water;’* whilst 
all that IS above water and all that is consfkntjy in the 
W'atcr, as W(*ll as the part in the earth, will remain 
sound. In these eases the rot begins pMrrtuidy and 
progresses inwards. But if the same pa!^t he well 
charred, or covered over with a thick coating of paint 
or vaniish, no such effect w'ill be produced externally, 
the coating being sufficient to protect it against the 
action of the weather. If, however, the postdiappen 
to be a green and unseasoned picca of wood, in no 
great length of time it will, even though tarred or 
painted, ))ie found in a decaying stall vitemcdly, whilst 
the outer surface appears uninjured, although in course 
of time this too becomes affected. The wood swells, 
changes its colour, and emits gases which have a 
mouldy or musty smell. In tlic more advanced stages 
of tile decay craclfis appear in transverse directions ; 
and, lastly, it becomes pulverulent and forms vegetable 
earth. 

Thus the common rot is an external disease extend- 
ing inwards ; Avhile the dt^-rot is an iinenial disease 
extending out^yards : and it is plain that the causes of 
decay must be sought for in different dirccti jus. As 
to dry-rot. it became general^ understood >0 result 
from the growth of a species of fungus o,r mushroom 
within the pores of the wood ; but it was not till within 
a comparatively recent period that it became satisfac- 
torily proved how the growth occurred. Some said 
that the dry-rot U a fungus ; others that it is the effect 
of a fungus ; and the latler seems now to be deemed 
the correct opinion. The first indication of dry-rot 
comdstsin small white points, from which a filamentous 


substance radiates parallel with the surface of the tim- 
ber ; and this is now cunsider'fd to be the first stage of 
rowth of the fimgus-secd, the filatnentous matipr 
eing the spawn. As this spawn gatfiers strcngili, its 
iilamcnts insmuute into the crevices of tbc wood ; and 
these filaments being exceedingly fine, they readily 
pass down and between tlic tubes from which the wood 
18 organized, forcing them asuudor.and cumplelely de- 
stroying the cohesion ol the tissue. When the filaments 
of many fungi interlace, the radiating appearance can 
no longer be remarked ; but a thick, tough, leathci y, 
white stratum is foi mod wherever there is loorn for 
its development, and from this a fresh supply of the 
dcHtnictive filament is emitted, which will giuduaily 
rot the whole mass of timber. 

The vegetable fungus may fairly be? siqiposed to ob- 
tain a lodgment in the timber by the settlement or 
subsidence of thweeds of the fungus. The fine im- 

aluable powder that issues fiom the common “puff- 

all” will give some idea of the myriads of minute 
I seeds whicii it encloses ; ,and if we suppose a similar 
countless host of Reeds to result from the fungus tribe, 
it is not difficult to conceive how these may. by being 
wafted through the air, fall on the soil near where a 
tree is growing, and become absorbed with the sap. 
7'iie seeds, it is supposed, arc carried up the longi- 
tudinal tubes in a growing tree by the rising of the 
sap; but so long as the vital piinciple in the sap of 
the tree remains m activity, the vegetation of tho pa- 
rasite docs not coinnK'tiec. Indeed iL appears that Ui^ 
sap must be brought into a kind of ])Utielactive or fer- 
menting slate before the germination of the seed be- 
gins ; and hence if the dry-rot is seen in a living tree, 
it is only in some decayed or diseased part. 

I'he production of dry-rot in timber being thus con- 
sidered to be the germination of fungus-seedS in wood- 
sap while iu^a fermenting or decomposing state, the 
prevention and cure seem to lie in the removal of the 
lerment: for it does not appear probable that wo 
could prevent the seeds tlieuiselves Irom being crarriod 
up into the Jiving tree. Under this view of the case, 
there have been three classes o^expedients adopted for 
the prevention of dry-rot : — firs!, ittying or seasoning 
secondly, immerhion in earth, sand, or water ; thirdly, 
impregnation with a foreign substdiicc which will re- 
sist putrefaction. 

It has been conceived that if the sap or juieeof wood 
be thoroughly dried, it will not foim a medium in 
which seeds will germinate, and hence the very coni- 
irion and well-undersluod ])ractice of 'seasoning.* 
Time will effect this acasoiiing. if the atmosphere be 
dry, and the wood be exposed to the free action of a 
cuiTcnt of air ; but if the wood be exposed to altiTiia- 
Uoiis of .hc‘at and moisture, tlie bh]> does not drv. nor 
can Uie germination of the fungus be prevented. It 
used to be the custom to lot ships of war rcMuain two 
or three«ears on the stocks, wliile ‘in the frame,’ to 
scusoi^; nut it is now known that that method was 
wrong, since the lainuliich lodged in the bottom of 
the hull, being only partially and slowly icuioved, en- 
couraged the growth of the fungus. It is mainly on 
this account that our royal duck yards are now provided 
with excellent roots over the building-slips, so that a 
slfip on the slocks may be shielded from rain overhead, 
while at tlie siiinc time there is Irce access of air on all 
sides. I'hc stacks of timber in tbc dockyards, too, in- 
stead of being placed as formerly on the ground, are 
rais(*d on iron og stone supports, so as to let air circu- 
late lieneath as well as around them. 

Soineliipea timber is seasoned by charring or scorch- 
ing its surface, whlcli dries up the sap; but this in 
some degree injures the timber, and gives it s) property 
of imbibing aadilioniMl moisture. Kila»drying, too, 
which is soinctiiiics adopted, is not so advantageous to 
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the timber itself as iiatt|ra1 drying in the open air. An 
pMnipt was made some years ago to oombine with the 
Kun-dr^ing process another, by which the pores which 
had become dry were filled up with some reslhohs or 
oily Btihstance ; but it did not succeed, arid every me- 
dificaiioii of kiln-drying seems to have failed. ^ Ih 
former times there existed a very prei'alent opiriioxti 
that if a tree wci-e felled in the^ winter thhim would be 
no sap in the pore6» and that dry-rot would not ensue. 
Hence many ordonnances and enactments were made 
in France and England, regulating the season when 
oak-trees might he idled, and directing that *' tlie wind 
at the north and the “ wane of the in.ooii should be 
deemed favourable times for felling. But there is no 
decisive proof that this principle is worth much aa re- 
spects the prevention of dry-rot. 

Steeping iii fVesh water, in eartl^and id sand, have 
ail been reromtne^ed as means of preventing ai^y-rot 
In the first of these modes the water appears to dissolve 
or liquefy the juices of the wood, and thus jirepare 
them ibr drying in the open kir. It is said that all the 
timber used iu constructing ships at Bn^t is steeped 
for a long time in water before being used, and that 
the ships constructed qf it are always free from dry- 
rot. It is found thht If the * butt' end of a log of 
limber be placed towards (he current in a running 
stream, the juihes become dissolved and washed out 
more readily than if the other end be presented towards 
the current,— a circumstarihe which seema to indicate 
something like a valvular structure in the pores of 
wood. Although Ihh efieCt bf immersion in running 
water was known or suspbeted long ago, yet it has only 
within a few years been applied^ m the British navy. 
A mast of a ship wliich had bSen at the bottuni of a 
pond fiflv years was found perfectly aoiind and good : 
a frigate, previously infected with dry-rot, sank in 
Malta harbour, and, after lying there several mouths, 
she was found oii being raised to bel^otally freed froin 
the dry-rot : some logs of tiifiber at Pembroke Dock- 
pieviounly infoctea, were cleansed and rendered 
Jiealtliy by iinmersicm in water : and lastly, an infected 
ship, puiposcly sugk iw PlyrnouUi Sound, was restored 
to a healthy state, by Immersion in the water for cigli- 
foen inontfis. These facts drew4be attention of the 
Admiralty to the subject ; and sea-water is now deemed 
ti valuable means of increasing .tlie durability of timber 
for ships. It is suppdsed to act by deslioyiiig the 
vitality of the fungi which maybe lodged in tlie ^rcs; 
but whether it prevents the fermenting pr putrclactivc 
actioh of the sap seems not yet to be quite determined. 

The last method wo have to mdhiion, viz. 

Ma/tun, is Uie one to wlrioh attention is most din^cted. 
in the present day. 1^118 consists id extracting the sap 
from the wood, and supplving its place witn subslunces 
winch will not allow the fructification of the fungi. 
There have been a constant series of invention having 
this object in view for more than half a ceniRtry past. 
Mackonochie, in 18011, impregnated timber in the fol- 
lowing manner:— He placed the wood in a steam-tigM 
cliamber, and subjected it to the action of sieafn, by 
which the air and gases were expelled both from the 
chamber and from the timber. Then, by condensing 
the steam, and iscpeatiug the process until the whole 
of the (dastic flmds were withd/awn from the wood, 
and the non-elastic converted into vapoiif', the wood 
became freed from, them. The wood was then plunged 
into oil, and the atiuosplieric pressure was, allow'ca'io 
act on it, whereby the dil was forced Into the pores of 
the wood. Other substances instead of oil have been 
proposed for tliis purpose. One inventor pfopoaed 4o 
saturate the wood with a solution of green vitriol, and 
then picripitate the vitriol by means of lime-water. 
Anotfier succee<Ied in impregnitliug inio<l tbionghoiit 
with asphalt\irn. The kruosote icMillini; from the dis- 
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filiation of tar has been named as a fitting substance 
for effecting the impregnation. 

The p|pcesB of Kyanviinf involves something more 
of a chemical principle. I)r. Birkbeck, in a lecaure 
which he gave on the subject, spoke thus of il>e steps 
wheireby Mr. Kyan Arrived at his resulU; Aware of 
iho 'established affinity of corroaiee suthlttiiate f^albu- 
men^ he applied the tornier substance to soluff ns of 
animal matter, both acetous and saccharine, in which 
albumen was a component, with a view to preserve 
them in a fpiiesccut and incorruptible state ; and ob- 
tained a confirmation of his opinions by the fact, that 
during a period of three years the acetous solution 
opegly exposed to atmospfieric air had nut beconit^ 
putrid, nor had tlic sat^^barine decoction yielded to the 
vinous or acetous stages^ of fermentation, but were iu 
a high stage of preservation. ' He conceived, tlicrefor(% 
that corrosive sublimate, by combination with albumen, 
was a protection agaipsi the tiatuA.1 changes of vege- 
table matter ; and tlienCe iiirferred that, albumen form- 
ing a poj^of^wood, the latter would be piotected hy 
coiivertiD^ibat albumen into a compound of eoiTosit 'e 
subliiukte aiid albumdri.”, This was the basis on whicli 
Mr. lean's arrangements were made. 

« • Sir Wiilianl Burnett, physiciau-gotutel to the navv. 
took out a jmtent about five years ag^br a mt'tbud i.* 
which chloride of zinc is the active agent. His ]jlan is, 
to provide a tank partly filled with a solution ul (lie 
chloride, and to steep the wood (or canvas eurdagi*. 
Or saUdoth) in the solution. Wood is siceped from icn 
to twenty-one davs ai'coi ding to the thickness of Ihc* 
pieces. Before being used for ship-build ing, or loi 
building dr repairing houses, it is lecoinrnended lhai 
the wood he coated ai all the parts whe^re joints are to 
be made, such as doist-ends, itc., with a pairil uiadt* ol 
oxide of zinc giound up with oil. 

In tTzielli's patent, of more recent date, the timhei 
is placed iipriglit ou one end, and a flexible water* 
pYoof bag is adapted to its U])per cKtremity. Into this 
bag is poured a bolution of common salt, which, pei- 
eoiatin^ through the pores, is intended to drive tJie 
8a2> heiore it, both sap and solution dropping from tbe 

ores at t1ii» lower end. This is ovideully only a iiiodi- 

cation of the Salt-water ]>rocess of earlier limrs. 
Other eheinical. substances are used instead of s.'ilt lo 
give liardness, flexibility, elasticity, colour, iragraoee, 
and oilier qualiUea to the wood ; but the salt sol ii lion 
is the? only one relating to preservation. 

In Payne's process the ol»jt?ct is to give to the wood 
I a kim^of atriny or granulated texture, by impelling 
I into the pores, by exhaustion and pressure, solutions 
I which there form BOlia compounds. 

Perliap the nattpe of some of thcBc ]>roco8scs in.ay 
be best i^xnlained oy giving an abstract of a paper read 
before ibc institute of Civil Engineers last year, on tlie 
preparatioq of the sleefiers fbr ihe Hull and Selby 
Railway, llicre were two cylindrical tanks of wroiight- 
iron. seventy feet long by six in ^diameter, togetbei 
with a reservoir, two force-pumps, aUd an air-pump. 
I'he timber was placed in the tanks, and the air e.v- 
hausted hy means of the air-pump. A solution of cor- 
; rosive subliinate was prepared, having a certain dcfimte 
weight of the sublimate to a given quantity of water ; 
and this solution was admitted into tllb tanks. The 
force-pumps were then uded, to force the sblution int(» 
the pores of the wood, so that every pore became satu- 
rated with it. 'So long as air remains in the pores, it 
will resist the entrance of liquids, and hence the noceK* 
sity for the use of an aii^-pump. \Vi^ eighteen or 
twenty Idads of timber in each tank, eight men were 
occupied five hours, in the exhaustion arid lucssure. 
it was found that ibe solution Jiad penetrated to the 
very heart of the woi^d. One pound of corrosive sub- 
limalc piepaied aliout sevenly cubic* feet ol timber. 
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Daittar Mutrs. 

Trb ‘bcanty ai^ tbe delicacy of tiicir {iliunacr, lia ful- 
neaa. and the marbled Arraoi^eipetil and blending of 
varied tints of grey, brdwD, bl^kt and djfferdj^ tonel^ 
of yellovr^, render tbe moths of our island hotanfeiior 
in atiractiveness to the more gaily painted butterflies 
that court the bright sunbeams of aummer. 

In general, the moths, as we well know, are noctur- 
nal in their habits. Lihe tbe owl, which so much 
resembles many of them in style of plumage, they 
remain concealed in their retieats during the day, 
(jjuietly reposing till the growing darkness calls them 
forth to visit the dewy flowers, and revel in the enjoy- 


j merit of existence, till the dawning day drives them 
tb their wonted linking- places. 

When, however, we say that the moths are nocturnal 
in their habits, we must add that thu law has its exrc)»- 
Ubns; for wc find ope foroily to consist of species 
which arc artiyt^ only on the approach of cveoibg and 
early in the uibnung^a few* tiring as diurnal as the 
llSuttcrfly, and flitting in broad day from floirrer to 
flower m qu^ of, Bonmd food. Wc allude to the 
famil) of Sphinxes^ or iTtwk-Thotlis. 

The l^wk-niotbs (^phingidsp') are remarkahle, for 
iheir BiKe, and;<the extent of their wings, which arc 
extremely vigowua and well adajdecl for rapid flight. 
Tliuir progression tlurougli the air resembles that of a 
liawk Omnee the term Hawk-moth), or rather perhaps 
that of some of the huinming-hirds. Mr. Darwin says^ 
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^ The humttrlng<*bircl» teem particularly fond of shady i^ing at the time wttL violence, the excessive morla- 
and retired spots; nhefiever ,1 saw these little crea* lity was popularly attrihttied. The squeaking noise 
lures biizaing round a flower with their wings vibrat- which this insect utters it is difi&cult to account for ; 
ing BO rapidly as to be scarcely visible, I was reminded Rdauinur attributes it to the friction of the proboecis 
of the Sphinx^moths ; their movements are indeed in against the palpi, M. de Johet, however, found that 

g any respects very similar/* Among other names the when deprived of, these organs the moth was still 
reolcs in Cayenne and the Antilles term the hum- capable of uttering the noise, especially when the 
ming^birds Bourdons, in aUusioki to the humming of wings were quivered, and he suppoM it to arise from 
their wings ; and the Sphinx-moths have rroeived for their action \ipon the air contained hcneatli the scales 
the same reason the name of Papillons-Bourdons. of the thorax. ' M. Lorey conceived the noise to reauli 
'riiese moths have near the base of the external edge from the rushing of the air through two trachem at 
of tlic lower wing^ a stiff or scaly bristle in the form of the base orthe abdomen. Other opinions have been 
a little stdne, which passes into a sort of hook on the published, but none which ^ive a satisfactory explana- 
undcr surface of llu* nrst pair of wings, so as to main- gion. The insect, as ascertained by Mr. Kadduii, is able 
tain them during repi^se in a horizontal or inclined to produce the sound before quitting the pupa-case, 
position ; but tliis character occurs ,in other moths. Another singularity connected with Uiis insect is the 
The hinder wings are small. The antennm arc pris- circumstance of its attacking heehives, despoiling them 
lUatic, and terniuiated by a mlnu^ie feather or thread, of the honey, and scattering the rightful inhabiiaiits in 
The caterpillar is naked, cylindrical, always with six- every diret;tioii. ^ 

teen feet, and mostly with a dorsal horn or .taper a)i- It is indeed very strange that, without sting or 
(londage near the extremity <>31' the body; the sides of shield, and with no advantage except that of size 
the hSdy are almost invkriably marked with oblique and couragh. this motli should be capable, singly and 
, stripes. The remarkable attitude which the cater- unassisted, of contending successfully with a horde of 
pillars of the ilawk-inoths often assume, resembling sting-armed insects, and driving them from their fur- 
tbat of the tabulous spflinx of the ancients, suggested tress. 

to Umiams the scientiflc term (genus Sphinx, Linn. ; The Death’s-Head Hawk-moth varies from four to 
family Sphingidac, Auct.) by which they are still deno- five inches in the expanse of its wings. 'J'hc upp(«r 
minated. In order to undergo their tranaforination pair arc brown varied witli black. The disc is niarki'd 
anil assume the pupa state these caterpillars descend to with undulating lines of black and ferruginous patches, 
the giouiid. The puna ia naked and conical, and and ^wdered with white. Iluid-wings fuhous 
often furnished with a detached born extended beneath orange, with a narrow centi Hl and a broader indimtcd 
the breast, containing the spiral proboscis, which in bar running parallel with the hinder margin. Head 
some species is of extruordifiEry length. Some Hawk- and thoraxOjrownish black, Qie latter with a large pale 
inoiha, nowever, have it short, and in tlie pupa of those skull-like mark on the back. 

species this honi is wanting. We may here obsen'O, The caterpillar Ja at first diity red, but afterwards 
that there* is an interesting coiinecti^ between the becomes yellowish green, granulated with minute black 
length of the tongue, or spiral prdbosOis, and the tubercles on the back ; there are seven oblique stripes 
rapidity of flight, which merits attention.'* Subh on the sides, each striiie being blue anteriorly, wliite 
species as have this organ of groat length, hover over posteriorly, and purple in the centre. It mostly feeds 
tubular flowers, extracting the honey from the deep by night, concealing itself in the day under leaves or 
nectary, which they are thus enabled to reach; and clods on. the earth; the flowers and leaves of the potato 
here again we are reiniqdcd of tlie huitiining-bird with and jssmine, and also the leaves of the woody iiiglit- 
its long suctorial tohgue. shade, ttiorq^apple, &c., constitute its food. The moth 

'J'he caterpillars of some species are capable of appears at the end of September or beginning of 
elongating and contracting the three anterior segments October. 

of the body in a very curious manner, as we observe in ' 2. The eyed Hawk-moth (Smcrintlius ocellatus), 
the proboscis of the elephant. These caterpillars un-' Sphinx occliatus, Linn. ^ ^ 

dergo thoir transformation in a cotsoon within a folded This beautiful species is widely distributed through 
•oaf on the ground ; the majority, however, descend to England, but is rare in Scotland ; on the Continent it 
a coaaiderabTc distance into the earth, and form an oval is abundant. It makes its appearance in May ; it 
cell, where they assume tlic pupa state,, to issue forth a varies in the expause of its wings from two inches 
perfect insect. and three-quarters to three indies and three-quai tors. 

With respect to great rapidity of flight and eJonga- The forc-wings are of a pale rosy ash, variegated witji 
tion of the probo^is, one remarkable species, the pale chocolate brawu and undolated marks ot dusky. 
Death's-head Hawk-moth, forms an exception. Con- The hind-wings sre of a rose pink, shaded off* to grev 
seqnently it cannot be considered as typical of this on tlie margin, and marked near the inner angle with 
family ; yet such baa a talented zoologist regarded it, — a large black spot, with a pale blue ocellus, the middle 
and why ? Because it carries on its thorax 'thoL sign being of a slaty black- The caterpillar is of a very 
and BCHi of the symbol which nature desicnod it to be, pale green, with iqinute black tubettles, and eight 
in impressing upon it the figure of (he liutnan skull, oblique psle^bars along the sides. The Jateral spiracles 
the emblem of death and tlie grave ; whilst the threaten- are marked by rosy brown, 1 1 feeds on the willow and 
ing attitudes of the caterpillar, and the depth at whidi sallow, and occasionally on the apple, sloe, &c. I'hc 
it Duriea itself in order to become a chrysalis, as if see^- chrysalis form is assumed in September, and the moth 
ing Hades, add claims to its beooming the ill-omened appears in May. • 

representative of iho family ! * ,3. T^e Privet Hawk-moth (Sphinx Ligustri). 

1. Tlie Death's-Head IIawk-«oth,' or Bee Tiger. Thi8>Iegantmofhisbynomean8uncoinmon, vary- 
Ha\vk-moth(Acherontaalruposk Sphinxatropoa,LinD.‘^ ing in the expansion of the winn from three inches 
llais magnificent spitcies appears ta be distributed and a half to nearly , five inches. The fore-wings are of 
over our iuaiid, and Eurdpe generally ; its singularly an ashy colour tin^d with roseate, and shaded and 
marked thorax and the sound it emits have rendered it marbled with dusky, brown. The hind-wings are of a 
an object of terror with the superstitious, and to the pale rose-colour, darker at Ihc base, with three black 
evil influence of these di ended llawk-nioths, which uands; the sklea of tho thorax are ashy while, the 
happened to make their qppearattee in great immbiTs back black. The caterpillar feeds on the privet, lilac, 
ill Brittany during tho prevalence of an epidemic elder, ash, Its colour is green, with the caudal 
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born black above and vellow beneath* On each aMe of 
the head is a black marie. The epiracles are orange, and 
there arc seven oblique stripes on the sides, of j^rple 
and virhite. Towards the middle of SeptemMr the 
caterpillar buries itself in the earth, and changes into* 
a dark brown chrysalis. The moth appears in June or I 
July. 

4.* The Poplar Hawk-moUi (SmerinUms Populi). 
Sj)hinx Popult. Linn. 

This sprcies is very common, occurring in England 
and the south of Scotland. Its expansiqp of wings is 
often more than four inches. The upper wings are of 
a delicate lilac grey, with undulations of brown. The 
base of the hinder wings is broadly ferruginous. ThS 
body pale lilac grey. The males have the markings of 
the wings deeper than the females. The caterpillar is 
))ale green, sprinkled with minute white tubercles : the 
spiracles and membranous feet are reddish ; oblique 
lateral lines pale yellow. The food of the cater- 
pillar consists of the leaves of the wiltow-f)oplar and 
aspen : the moth appears from the entf of June to the 
middle of August, and sometimes as late as September. 

.*>. I'ho Hornet-moth (Sphecia apiformis). 

This small but very beautiful moth is of a brown- 
ish black : the head and palpi are orange coloured; 
the thorax has a large orange patch on each side 
in front, and two ochre patches on the disc behind. 
The abdomen is ringed with orange and black. The 
wings are narrowly edged with ochre brown; but 
everywhere else transparent, like the wings of^ wasp 
or hornet. 

The caterpillar is thick and whitish ; and feeds upon 
the w<iod of the trunks of willow and asflen trees, to 
which it often occasions great damage. The^upa is 
elongated and of a dark chesnut uplour ; this stage is 
assumed in Anri), and the perfect insect is produced 
at !,he end of June. 

G. The Humming-bird Moth (Macroglossa stella- 
tarum.) 

Of this interesting species three broods appear every 
year, namely, in April. June, and Septen^er, and 
specimens liavc been taken as late as Cnistmas; 
indeed it is probable that some occasionally live 
through the winter. “ This interesting species,” says 
Mr. Curtis, ** m the winged stale frequents gardens, 
flying in thMunny weather between the hours of ten 
and twelve m the inorniug, and those of two and four 
in the afternoon. Its food is the nectareous juice of 
tube-bearing flowers. This it extracts with amazing 
address by the assistance of its exserted spirs| tongue, 
inimitably poising itself all ^ the while on rapidly 
vibrating wings, whence its name of humming-bird. 

Tt is delightful indeed to an entomological eye to be- 
hold and contemplate the dexterity exhibited by this 
charming insect whilst it sails, all gaiety and grace, 
round tlie tall sprig of a larkspur, or other flower, 
probing to the very bottom every single tube, neglectp- 
ing none, and trying no one twice.” Fortunately the 
species is by nb means of rare occurrence in nearly 
every part of the kingdom, so that opportunities of 
observing it arc not uncommon. 

'Fho expansion of the wings of this moth is nearly 
two inches ; they are of a dusky brown colour, with 
waved trans^hrse bars of black. The hinder wings 
are orange coloured. The body is varied wil^ yellow 
and black. 

The caterpillar is dark green, with a dusky line 
down the back, and a white lateral longitudinal line. 
Legs yellow. 

7. The Golden*tail Hawk-moth (Trochiliam cyni- 
piforme). Sphinx chrysorrhcea, Donov. { 

This is a small species, and by no meant common. ' 
It has been taken in the woods of Kent and Surrey ; ' 
and about London and Cheltenham ; in Bedfordshire 


i and Shropshire. It Is of a blue-black colour ; on the 
bead is a white stripe, anjf the collar and pdpi are 
yellow. The thorax has a. yellow stripe on eaelt side, 
and the breast a yellow spot ; the abdomen has a yel- 
low mark at the base, and three yellow bands, the last 
of which is double in the male. The wings, which are 
transparent, like those of a gall-fly, have the vents 
and margins brown,* glossed with blue and fnlvous, 
and a transverse, lunate, central spot of orange mar« 
gined with black on the outside. Logs yellow. 

The caterpillar is whitish, with a brown liead, akid is 
found under the bark of the oak and birch. The in- 
sect appears in June. 


Mdbtcaiion in G^mumy and ^swnoa.— 'The two moit strongly 
coTitraatnl catn which cati be found are probably those of GVr- 
many and the United States. In the Uitited States, it is well 
known, a proviHiuii of iinlveniity education is iitaile as ample as 
that of schools for an rarliei* stage; y<d no (me pteteiids tnat a 
highly finished education is to b# looked for iii that country. 
The cause is ohrioiis. in a young nation, the great common 
(dijects of life are entered u])(>ii earlier, atid every piemuatory 
process is gone through ip a more superficial manner. Seats of 
learning are numerous and fully attended, both in Germany and 
America, and they teatify in each to a pervading desire of know- 
ledge. Hem the agreement ends. Tlie German student may, 
without being singular, remain within the walls of hit eoll«^ 
till time silvers his hairs; or he has even been known to pass 
eighteen years among his books, w if bout crossing the threabolil 
of his study. The young American, meanwhile, satisfied at 
the end of three years that he knows ns much os his neighbours. 
st‘ttlcs ill a home, engages in rartniiig or counmerce, and pluiigM 
into what alone he considers the business of life. Knch of these 
pursues his apfirn^iriale objects: each is right in hit own way : 
hut the (iifiereiic# of pursuit indicates a wider dillifieiiee of sen- 
timent betwAu Ibe two countries tlum the abondauce of the 
means of learning in each Indicates a resemblance. The ob- 
seiver must therefoie mark not only what and how many are 
tlie seats («r leaniitig, but who fireqneut tliem ; whether there are 
many, post the season of yuiit1i«.wlio make study the btisineis of 
their lives ; or whether ail are of that class who regard study 
merely ns a jiart of the nreparatiorawhi^h (bey are ordained to 
make for the acromplislinient of the commonest aims of life. 
He can scarcely take his evening's walk in the precincts of a 
uiiivcnity witlMiut observing a difference so wide os this. The 
great importance of the fact lies in this,— that increase of know- 
h*dge is necessary to the secure enlargement of freedom. Ger- 
many may not, it is true, recniire learning in her youth for poli- 
tical purposes, but hocause learning has become the taste, the 
characteristic honour of the nation ; but this knowledge will in- 
fallibly work out, sooner nr later, her political regeiTeratiori. 
America requires knowledge in her sons because her political 
existence itself depends ufKni their mental com^^teiicy. Tlie 
two countries will probably approximate gradually towards a 
sympathy which is at prosent out of the question. As America 
becomes more fully peopled, a literature will grow up within 
her, atiil study will assiiiiie its plane among the chief obieets of 
life. Tke great ideas which are the employment of the best 
miiidf or Germany must wnik their way out into action ; and 
new and iipiuedialvly practical kinds of knowledge will mingle 
theui!»elves, moie aiul moie largely, with those to which she lias 
been, in times post, devoted. The two countries may thus fall 
into a sympathetic cori-cspondence on the mighty subjects of 
human government and human learning, and the grand idea of 
Kberty may be made more manifest in the one, and disciplined 
and enriched in the other.— Af«ss ASartHuoHa * Bono to Qbiirvs — 
Mordlt and Marmen' 
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ANIMAL MpTION.-Ni>. VII. 

jjtwutjM.— Tbe otyect of oalling into Action the 1o- 
ocimotiv^ifiRns wc einptoy *h running, » U> 
kcavnre a greater velocity t^n can be attun<» in 
iwUng. On inYeatigatinn it ia found that the aai^jp 
mft ti*™ of thij body recni aftpr each double ateft ^ »n 
lining. In runidhg. Oie iimp of action ia divided 
into two neriodaLin one Of which the body uaupported 


awing before the e^cr ins Aniahed awingnitt. The 
fopcea which are enplmred in running.,, luce tpp?c of 
walking, conaiat of «*toi}Bibn. gnvity, and reMatonep. 

We are not able to Woncl the centre of _ gravity>#,|| 


on one leg, axif! in tt^e pihcr it is not Bupporte^ on 
either, anS tbji 4?wt|tnt^B the princmtf 
between running ^nd wallqng; for ip the latter Ibe 
body is always fipported either by one pr bptb legs. 

Let us now consider the motions of the legs in run- 
ning, as we have before done in walking^ and for that 
purpose let us tra^Je their action from the beginning to 
the endaof a step. Wlien the hinder leg, on which the 
trunk* was supporlod, haring been extended to its 
greatest length, is raised from the ground and begins to 
swing forward, wc observe that the foremost leg baa 
nqt yet reached the ground, sq that both legs ve found 
swinging at the same timg during a portitm of the step. 
IVbep fie foremost leg reaches the ground, which it 
does ip a vertical position, the tnink is supported on 
it, and the binder leg continues to oscillate forwards, 
whilst the supporting leg, having turned on tlie hall of 
the foot as on a pivot, becomes stretched to its extreme 
len^, and is Sn its turn raised from ihe earth before 
the swinging leg has reached it ; and when the latter is 
placed on the ground and is fully elongated, so as to lie 
on the point of rising again, a double step has been 
accomplished, the single stop evidently ending at the 
moment when the other leg reached ihe corresponding 
poaition* The eiFect of both legs swinging simulta- 
neously, though far a vei^' short period, is, that in run- 
ning tne duration of the step is less than the time of 
the naif-oscillation of the leg, whilst in quiv kcRt walk- 
ing it just exactly equals it, and in slow walking it is 
greater than this scmi’-oscillation. These cifocts will, 
perhaps, be made more intelligible by the annexed 
yi^. 1, where a represents Blow walHiug, the straight 

. Hg.l, 

P 


groundi it fall 4nmg Bome portion of the tune it 
IS unsupported, and so. form a aerfes of curves. If the 
le^ wore inflexible, the centre of gfaytty would dc- 
sclibe a sones of curves as m fig. % The movements 



portions of ^'e line being the times when both legs 
are on the CTOund; ^ repiesuntq quickest walking. 
wbei?ip Oacn leg sqrceeds the olhcf in swinging without 
intorniptiQUs and ofunqing. wherein anp leg begins to 

Fie 


of the body ip walking and running more neailv 
resemble each other ar cording as the times wherein both 
legs arc on the ground, in the former case, and both 
legs are in Ibc air, in the latter, arc diminished ; and 
the limit to which each of these motions continually 
alpproaches is, when the body is never without sup- 
poit, but that support is never more than one leg. 
As the resistance or the air to the nioiiori of the hod;, 
is greater in running than in walking, the tiunk is 
inoi'c inclined in the path ol motion, to keep it in a 
state of equilihrium. 

In order to iind the amount of the vertical undula- 
tions of the body in running, tlie Messrs. Wchcr 
viewed the runner through a telesc'ope adapU'd for the 
purpose. They estimated the undulations ot the body 
to be from thn'e-foorths of an inch to one inch and a 
quarter, and the lime of a step to be from oiii'-fillh to 
ono-fonrlh of a sf'cond ; nl this time the hotly huings 
freely in the air one-tenth, and falls one-fiftecnth ol a 
second. If WT calculate the space through which the 
body falls in the same time, hv the law of falling 
bodies, it will bo found that the centre of gravity 
desrendr about eighl-icnths of an inch. 

It has beeft seen in No. VI., L that in walking, 
the pm'ied durine which the tmnk i. supported is 
loncW than that tn which the leg whilst BwnigiiiB is 
BupporteJ by the Irwik. Now, in ninnin^thc reverse 
takes place, and the time in whic.h the leg is iming 
an the grpuqd i» shoirler Hiap that in which it han^s 
Buspepi^ from the trunk. 

w») nqw illustrate these periods by a diagram. 
Ill Fig^ 3, let the uppex»> line rcprcj^nt tne motion of 
the left, itnd the under line that of the right leg. in the 
act of running, the curved portibim being the periods 
of dm leg swinging in the air^, and the straight the 



periods of its resting on the feround, which perm?lBi»re 
defined by the crosslines. The figures 1,0, denote that 
one or neither of the legs is on the ground. The line 
between the first epimes 1 and 0, at the ksft end of the 
figure, indicates the beginiiirig of a step corresponding 
with the description already given, tbut is, thu instant 
when the left leg is raised from the ground, and before 
the right has reached it. ^ 

We observe that the. chords the curved lintfs, 
which represent the periods whilst the l-gs are swing- 


ingf son&lbly longer than the sua^ht lines ; and if 
wp rem^ber that the resting leg rises from the earth 
before the othey touches ^0 at once aep that it could 
not be olherwise ; and it alaq foUotya. from the same 
reason, iliat the straight lines sliowiug the portion of 
the step wbfin tUo leg h on Ihp Rrqwnd. bo equi- 
distant from the extfomidos of tbo curves respectivp]> 
eppoaito to them. 

In TPnuinft thp aqpar. flf ^he lohRtJi pf thp extended 
leg ia cqpfd to the ailtn of the ttpiaiea e( the hoiizontHi 



THE VK^m WACAaiNE. 


Buace described by tbe centre or gravity, during the 
time tbe one leg reate on the ground, and of the hfigbt 
of the centre of gravity from the plane of motii;^, at 
ihti end of that time- 

• When the forward anrpging leg reaches the ground 
b at the end of each step, it must he hi a condition to re- 
I ceiye the falling trunk, and bt« prepared to project it 
from the ground, to swing again iti tlie air; m this 
‘ purpose, the centre of gravity must be in the veriici|l 
line passing through the head of the ihigh*hone and 
foot: for if the centre fell behind this (tpe, fte runner 
would fall backwards; and if before it, lie would 
fall forwards. Such being the Jpw which is found 
to regulate the attitude of the body and leg in running, 
it is a matter of considerable impurtance that artists 
« should understand this principle, togeihjer with all the 
^ other laws by which tbe locomotioii| of man and animals is 
governed. It was in eonseuuence pf hjs being ignorant 
of, qr Tiol attending iftthese laws, thi^t some of FJaxmaifs 
tigurcs acre drawn so unlike the rculiiy, which is the 
more to bo regretted because his draAings of the 
Ininidu figure arc* cnpsidei'ed as studios by yoiing 
ai lists. Wc give an illustration of tliis in Fig. 4, which 

Fig. 4. 



ropresonts a man in the act of ruimiiig, whe|c the 
hue acd, which passes through Uie centre of gravity, 
lies far behind the foot ib\ the ^ase of support, and 
being therefore unsupported, the man would fall back- 
wards. In fact, no person can be in the position of 
Maxman's figure whilst in the act of running without 
falling to the ground. The same fault is observable 
in (Ffg. 5) aeothor of Fiaxipan’s designs, intended 
to represent a map just oi the point of running: 
the line through the centre of gravity falls behind 
the foremost foot, and ouiiseijueiitly if the binder leg 
be raised, tbe man must inevitably tumble Uck« 

■ wards, 

. In running, the length of a step increases much 
more rapidly than the tune of it decreases, and hence 
fwo chiefly gain by pawing over a greater space m a 
jgivpn time. Messrs. Weper found ttpit when the time 
of tbe step was the length was about one foot, 

S iud when the time was diminished to tiie 

eugth of step was about five feet, so that with a de- 

! Tease of only thirty'4hrec thuusandths of a second the 
velocity increased by more than a five-fold proportion, 

II fact the time of a slop in running differs scarcely 
n a peiccpliblc manner from that of quickest walking, | 
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H bping nwly equal in both rases to thp duration of 
%se)it»-U^llaUon of the log. ^ 

Fig. 5. 



Running requires a vastly greater expenditure of 
muscular force than walking, and cannot be long 
maintained without completely exhausting the strengtiu 
It appears tliat a man named Jackson very lately 
ran a nuie in four minutes and fifty-four seconds, so 
that lie passed over rather more than eighteen feet in 
asreoiid, or at the rate of 12-3 miles lu an hour, a 
velocity very rarely exceeded. 

Leaping^ Sipringing, ttr Jumping.--^ln leaning, tbe 
object to be attained is difiV*reiU from that of ruiuiiitg. 
Ill the latter wc aim at taking the longest step in the 
least possible tiiqe, but in the ffirmcr wc want to take 
tbe longest posstblo steps without regard to their 
duration, «nd the longer the step the greater will bp 
the time in taking it. In leaping with both legs at tlie 
siMne time, aa in Fig. 6 auff Fig, 7, there must be 

Figs. G 7. 



apaw^ botfkm each step, and this is not resorted to 
as a^odd of progresBioo, hut rather to accomplish a 
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irinltle 'st^ of great for the/oacpeaditare of 

iinuctdar action is an enombtAi; , Unit a auebeation of 
atetti witb l)oth alteiioAteljr nbating on tiie ground 
a^d lilted from it togeHier, ' k rarely haed jecojurae to, 
except for auch pui^poaes aa foaiHng acroaa jivuteta^ 
or tiarroir chaaroa, deabextdiag gbrupt aurfacea, fto. ' 

When the object in vie.vr &to mintain a'lnean uni- 
form prc^eaaive motloU' by leaping, the l^a> int(*r* 
change tiieir offices alteriialely-aa in itinnTpg. The, 
step in leaping, like that in running, inM«e divided 
into two periods, during the first of wtnch one 
rests on the ground, •Supports the body, and propels il 
upwards and forwa^s ; and during the second pcrio^ 
both legs swing in the air simultaneously. The undu* 
lations of the centre of gravity are greater in leaping , 
than in walkin'^ or ranning, in consequence oi the 
body being projected higher into the air, whereby tlie 
swinging leg is enabled to pass beyond the vertical 
line through the centre of gravity, and to perforin Uie 
whole of its arc of oscillation before it is placed on the 
ground ; whereas in runnidg it is arrested at the in- 
stant when it arrives at the vertical position ; and this 
constitutes the principal difference * between the two 
motions. , 

If we begin thq step, as in running, at the moment' 
when the hinder leg, being fully stretched, projects 
the trunk upwards and forwards, and itself quits the 
ground, we nnd the other leg still swinging, which it 
continues to do for a much lodger time than in run- 
ning ; after the latter has reached the earth, it rotates 
round the ball of Uie foot, and from being in an ob- 
lique position in front of the body, it comes into a 
similar one behind it, the two extreme oblige posi- 
tions forming equal angles with the vertical. The first- 
mentioned leg has been all this time swinging, and so 
continues after the other has left the fpround, and at 
length it comes to the earth obliquely, and rotates into 
the position with which we commenced our description. 

As the swinging log iswuffered to perform an entire 
OBCillaUon, it follows that the duration of the step is 
greater in leaping than in running, but in consequence 
of the greater leegtK of the step, the vckicity in the 
ftvrmer is not so much less than in the latter as might 
have been expected. For example, let us suppose the 
length of the step in running, as is found by experi- 
ment, to be five feet, and the time of the step to be 
also the length of tlw step in leaping to be 
6*485 feet, the corresponding time of which is 0"*404, 
then the velocity in running will be to the velocity of 

5- 6*485 

leaping as to or os 1 to 0*718. Thus 

we observe the velocity of leaping to be less than that 
of running, both being estimated at the greatest 
speed ; but then in leaping, the steps, being taken in 
greater time, do not excite the pnlsations of the heart, 
or increase the number of respiratory movements 
so much as in running f and persons when ffitigued 
with running find that if they wish to relieve the 
yespiratory and arterial systems without materially | 
^blackening their speed, they can accomplish this olA 
ject by converting the running into a leaping move- 
ment, better than by converting the quick into a skiw 
tunning. 

It is found much safer to descend the sides of steep 
hills with rapidity by means of small leaps than by 
running, becalfoe in w former the foot may he placed 
on and pressed agsinst Ahe ground ih advance of the 
trunk, and so arrdst its motion , and prevent the body 
from falling to the ground, which cannot Ibe done in 
running. A * 

The movement in leaping, bejng of aUThe foreaping 
motions most under our control, is varied by the 


peculiar manner in which the step is made, and is 
therefore not lo susoeptible of ‘accurate demonstration 
u those of walking and running. 

Tile laws wMch rtgulaib the focomotion of man 
admit of matbanmlical analysis, and those of walking 
and ruriniil^ to 6e sa fixed as thoso which 

^em the solar system. The rOader who wishes to 
pursue this subjdct ifnill ^nd the mathematical details 
th IHb viduilblp Work of Messrs. Wclier, already re- 
ferred to, ^r^the;jii^u!t*of their labours condensed in 
the artide ‘Mfotton/ in Todd’s * Cyclopaedia of Ana- 
tomy and Physiolcy.' 

TAE PBQl>bCE OF XHE APPLE AND PEAR. 


In some of our former tibmbera tlicre have been slight 
notices of apples and apple -growing; such as the 
sketch of the apple-harvest in Nqrmandy, in No. (HI. 
But there are a mw additional matters, which may be 
here grouped together, respecting the various uses 
which the apple and pear trees, considered in their 
complete slate, render. We place the two in conjunc- 
tion, because they are intimately related in their 
botanical features. 

' ^ The apple-tree, considered in respect to its timber, 
is not of great itnimrtance, though the wood is hard 
and fine-grained. Probably the pieces in which it can 
be obtained arc not large enough to be extensively 
useful. The bark affords a yellow die; tlic leaves of 
some of the species are eaten by Iioism, cows, shei^p, 
and goats; verjuice, a substitute for vinegar, is made 
from the sourest kind of crab-appic. It is said that 
pomatum' was first made of apple-pulp, hog's lard, and 
roBc>ivater. and that it derived its name from pnmme, 
the French nam# for apple. 

It is, however, as an edible fruit, and as a material 
for cider, that the apple is most known and valued. 
Apple-jelly is used as a medium for preserving Sibe- 
rian crabs and other fruits. In Norfolk, dried a])plc$, 
under the name of beauftm, arc much esteemed. The 
appleflaTe dried slowly in bakers’ ovens after the bread 
has tf^en drawn, being occasionally taken out and 
pressed with the hand to flatten tliein : they arc ren • 
dered thereby perfectly soft, of a rich brown colour, 
pEud arc sent up to liondon, where they may generally 
be seen in the stiops of the dried-fruit sellenL A some- 
what similar preserve, or marmalade, is made in 
France, and known by the name of raisinf cnmposfi. 
This favourite Parisian sweetmeat is made by boiling 
mtirl, #r new v]pne, down to one half, skimming it con- 
tinually as fresh scum rises, and straining off the 
liquor. A number of apples are then pared, cut into 
quarters, and put into tlio liquor. The mixture is 
simmered gently, and stirred with a lung wooden 
spoon, till the apple's become thoroughly dissolved in 
the liquor; and the resulting jelly, or marmalade, 
forms a very agreeable and wholesome food, or rather 
confection. In some part} of France, after the must 
has been boiled, skimmed, and strained, and before 


the apples are added, it is allowed to settle for twenty- 
four oours in a cool place ; a saline scum rises, con- 
taining tartaric acid, resulting from a lower degree of 
ripeness in the grapes from which the must had been 
produced, and requiring to be remdlcd before the 
apples are put into the liquor, llic best raisInCi com- 
posA, made in Burgundy, has a aweetnesa slightly 
flavoured with acidity, somewhat Uko a mixture of 
honey and lemon, it » very extensively eaten in 
France, as a substitute for butter, spread upon bread, 
in the same manner as marmalade is in England and 
Scotland, lu Italy it ia used to flavour maccaroni and 
other dishes. Sometimes a spurious kind is made by 
substituting honey-water for the wine. 
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THE PENNY tfAQAZINE. 


Tbc liquon made from the Fruit of the apple are 
much esteemed in errory (!ountry where the fruit ripens 
Favqurahly. Apple^waler is a refresliini; drink in cases 
of fever and inflammation. An apology for cider is 
made in aoxno pans of France, by simply addiiig water 
and sugar to apple-juice. The North AmericaiiB distil 
a spirit from cider called oider-hrandy ; thsy also make 
a drink called pomoua-wiue, by admng a gallon^ of 
.brandy tu six gallons of new ddvr after being racked' 
ott : when kept ior several moptbs, it is said to form a 
good substitute for wine. Indeed the.UnHed States 
present many examples of the attention paid to the 
apple and its iircparation into food ud drinks } for the 
a|)plcs are there made into piresc^ed apples, apple- 1 
butter, apple-sauce, dried apples^ cider, . pomqua-wme, 
and other preparations ; and ' thC ceremony, dr suciai | 
frolic,” of appht-paring, by which t)ie fruit is brought 
into the pToper state to be acted* on, iformsgkind of! 
harvest-home, of wlik*,h a lively description by an eye- ! 
witness may be found in our No. 359. 

In Ireland cider is made from Tarimis kinds of! 
apples mixed together ; and as many of tnese are of a 
sour kind, the cider has more acidity than that made 
in England, and appears to be valued on this account. 
In Sc'olland the making of cider is hardly known. In 
Normandy cider has been made from very early times; 
the kind produced is sweet, but is more heady, and 
less fitted for keeping, than English cider. In Ame- 
rica cider is chiefly made and drunk in the northern 
provinces,— such as New England, In this latter 
country the fruit is sufiered to remain on tbc tret till 
thoroughly ripe, and is then gathered by hand ; or if I 
the trees are shaken, care is observed to lay Russian I 
mats on the ground ior receiving the apples, m prevent 
them from being hniised ; and after the apples have 
been ground to a ])ulp, they are alimved to remain a 
week or ten days in that stale before pressing. 

Ill England the chief counties tor cider-making are 
Jlerelurdshire, M'^oreestersliire, and Devonshire, and 
so great is tlu* importance attaclied to the manufacture 
in these counties, that the peasantry have some curious 
customs indicative of their respect fur the app^trec. 
In Devonshire, it is said that the orcliard-faniier&ome- 
limes, on (*hristma8 Eve, take a large bowl or cider 
with a toast in it ; and cairying it to the orchard, salute 
the apidi’-liecs.witli much ceremony, sprinkling thg, 
bianehch w ilh iJic cider, and singing some such a chorus 
as thus: — 

*• Here ’« to thee, old appkstree, 

'WhCTire ihou mays! bud. aiul wlipiicv thou mayildblow ; 
And wliuiirp (liou mayil t>ear appka eiiDir. 

Hata full ! Cuja fidl ! 

Biuliel — bu&liel — sneka full ! 

Anil niy pockets full too ! 

Huua !” 

Brand, in his ‘ Popular Antiquities,’ gives descriptions 
of other customs of the kind, of wlii<jh the following 
will suffice as an example The farmer and his men 
go out into the orchard after supper on the eve of 
Twelfth Night, with a large milk-pan full of cider, 
having apples pressed into it ; out of this each person 
in company takes an earthen cup full of liquor, and, 
piissing along cunder tho trees, neglects those which 
arc not goodf bearers, but stops at the most fruitful 
trees, and sings to them 

Health to thee, good apple-tree, 

Well (d liear, pookeffiilU, hatfiUla 
Peckihlli, huilieUbagfulli"— 

after which he drinks part of the cider, and throws the 
rest at the favourite trees. 


The series of operations cooAected with the manu- 
frctoiie of cider on a large scale in Ihecoiuiitiesjust 
named, have been described in Ifo. 210. 

The so. far 'differs from the apple that its 

wood la.emp)ogred for many purposes in the arts. The 
irPbd, pi Hjia wild pear is heavy, strpnm eompaot, iine- 
grahMi^A^ tinged with red. It takes readily 

a deep ana^naancfit black dya, and is in that state so 
much hkeiciwny ea to^btf scarcely distinguishable from 
it. whew dyod or otaiged blacky it is much used as a 
veneer fdr ,dat pi^iiro-fraines, being laid upon a 
fiiundation of deal or spme. other cheap wood. Gerard, 
when speaking Of this wood, said that it ** likewise 
si'^eth to be cut into manykindes of mouldes; not 
Oiily such prints as those figuiies are wade of [by wbidi 
he probably meant enmved wood-blocks], but idso 
many sorts of pretty toxcs; for codes^ bvest-plates, and 
such like, used among our Eogim gentlewomen.” 
The •* brest-plates ” here alluded were probably aiisr 
logous to the whalebones and steels of modern edrseta* 
The pear-wood, from being hard, homogeneous, easy lo 
cut. and not likely to cram or to warp when dry, is 
fitted for the use of the wood-engraver ; but box-wc^ 
is superior, and is used in its stead. It is used for 
many purposes by turners and pattern-makers. It 
pforms excellent fuel and charcoal. 

As with the apple, so wiUi the pear, tlio fruit is the 
portion of the tree which is most valued. Mr. 
Leudon,* quoting principally from the * Nouveaux 
Cours d’Agrieulturc,’ gives the following details as to 
the modes ut>repai‘ing fiears for the table on the Con- 
tinent;— In France and Belgium it is very customary 
to dry pears in ovens, in which state they form an 
article of comiiierce both domestic and foreign, and 
will keep good for a whole year. They are idso dried 
in this manner in Russia ; and when stewe^, they are 
eaten as jiar^ of a dessert, or as a substitute for pics 
an<][ puddings. Pears are dried in France in two dii- 
fcTcnt ways. Tlie first of these, for family use, is 
eftected by putting them unpared into an, oven after 
the bread is drawn, either on the bricks or on raised 
frames of tin or boards. The pears are put into the 
oven two or three times, according to their size and 
the heat of the oven ; and cue is taken not to have 
the heat so great as to burn them, nor to allow them 
to remain in so long as to become hard. Sweet mellow 
pears of a middle size are the best fitted for this pur- 
pose ; and when properly prepaied they m^ be kept 
ill bags in a dry placeMbr several )ear8. Tne second 
mode of preparing the pears hos relation to those sold 
in boxes in inc grocers' shops. The pears arc gathered 
before quite ripe, and with attention to the preservation 
of the stalk. They are then parboiled in alittlc water, 
peeled, and placed on dishes witii the stalks unjicr- 
most. In this state a kind of syrup runs from them, 
which is cxrefully poured off and set by. They are 
next placed on raised frames, put into an oven after 
the bread has been drawn, and left there twelve hours. 
Belnff then taken out, they arc steeped in the syrup, 
which for this purpose has had sugar, cinnamon, mare, 
and a little brandy added to it. The pears, when taken 
out of the syrup, are again jdaced in the oven, which 
is heatetl to a somewhat lower degree tlian before. 
T^iese operations of alternately steeping and drying 
are repeated three Uiiies, and are finished by puttintg 

* In miAktioninir tWk name of this' eminent and lamented 
gentleiusn, we widi to acknowledae the sssiitance which his 
TinmertMxi Bgrieultuni and botatiical ^orkt, especially de 
* Arboietum Brilaiiitteum,* have rendewd us in pmariug 
slight iketebet from time to time on those suljevtsi wanes hyp 
which, while JMiefitiiig readers at large, he undermiiiSd his own 

hea)di Slid stHqftb, 
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the jicarA for foutth time into ail even» where they 
ore left till quite dry^. llieae processeB, if proi^tly 
conducted, l^ive to the peaura a clear pale brown cdloiir, 
and a fine half-tianspareht fleshy texture. Tliey Are 
then arranfi:ed in boxes lined with white paper, and 
are thus brduffht to market. They will kera good flir 
three years, but are cotiBidcrod ih the flnm iflate 
during the first year. • , ■ . ^ 

The juice of the pear is Aadci Into peHtj mtilA In 
the same manner to that of the is inadhihie dUir., 
The description of the fliode ot tSiakihk .eiflbr on a 
large scale, ih No. 210. will sttffled likeWW far pertt I 
but it ttiay be well iu state the iharirieP iti l^iich ifle 
process tiiay b(* condiieted cm a sifiall scale fdr fanqdly 
use, as deBc;ribcd by ProfbSSor IJetun^atii In Lardhed'^s 
* Cyclo))a*<lia.’ ^ i 

This sritor statto thdt the BUperaoUndatit Applet 
from a modenitoty large gdrden be eeonomtcallf 
converted to this wpa, ahd wltliont a graat deal of 
trouble. A tub is to bd procured, mdue of strong 
staves, arid flnnly put tM|ether, so as to bear tile 
Strokes of a heavy pounder or eiUsber; ilie diameter 
may be about oighteeii iiieli€%,and the height thasaine. 
The pounder is made of ally hard wood, and shaped 
sometning like a loaf of sugar, with a handle inserted 
at its apex. A common square Mothes-pross will do 
veiy well to give the requisite degree of pressure. 

With these simple inipletucnts the process is eon>» 
diK'ted thus:— The apples are thrown Into the pound- 
ing-tub a few at a time (fur if many be operated on at 
once, the crushing will hfe itii]»eiiectly effected \ and 
pounded well, which, if the pounder he heavy, will be 
dune In a few strokes. A few others are then thrown 
in, and similarly potindOd ; and so on till the quantity 
collected iinpcdcB the further crushing, and the pulp 
is then transferred to any other wooden Vessel. Th(» 
pulp being tlius prndtiOed, the next point is lo cx])ress 
the jttiee Ardm it. For this purp<»ae it is ]v,it into a 
canvaA bag, placod in a tin tray in the ]>res8, and the 
press woriqsd till all tho. juice is forced out : if the 
screw bo uiged Ktiddcflly, the juice will be thick and 
muddy; but if gradual ami well adjusted, it wdll be 
clear and lnins))ai(jiit.i' A siimll pipe leads from the 
front of the tray iiilo a vessel beneath, and thremgh 
this pipe the juice jistoses after being pressed out of 
ibe press. 

The juice thus procured may be convetilenlly fer- 
liientcd in a cask set upright on one of its ends, having 
the biuig-hoh? (if any) corked u]». and another 
hole bored in tbe head. Tlirough this hole the apple- 
jiiiceas admitted into. the Cask, where it may be left to 
ferment at the naturHl tc'iuperalure of tlic air, should 
this be not under <30^ in the shade, or near a fire iu 
cold weather. After some hours tlio fermentation 
cotpmenceA, tlic head of yi^a^t rises up through the 
cork-hole, and the rim ctf the cask prevents tne yeast 
from flowing over, llic fermenting nf the juice is not 
designed to give'an alcoholic qtialitV, but to exchange 
some of the sweetness of the ajiple mr the sharp brisk- 
ness of the caiboiiic acid generated by the fesrmonta- 
tion. Ciddr is considered in its best state wlum the 
thtee qiiaUlies of sw'eetnOss, sharpliesst slid acidiU ard 
BO equally balanced that no ode Of the three predomi- 
nates. As soon as the cider has ct^ased to fcrim'Xit,st 
hole is bored w itii a gimlet uear^thc bottom of the 
cask, and tlie liquor flow s out into another cask, wliich 
iy then well bunged, up. After remaining thus two tir 
llirce weeks, it nw either be bottled off or kept in 
drrtugljt for use. ** This apparatus^ sayll Mr. Dondvan, 
^ will be found capable of doing a greater quantity of 
•work than might be anticipated. One man employed 
in pounding the frilit, while anotlior presses, and other- 
wise assists, w ill produce ten gallons of juice in the 
day . , . After tne apples have been prcsxscd, they 


may be ecdnhmically pounded a second time, when 
tliey will afford a second product of juice.” 


Im FtM* in 1790.— Only two grpst roods travmed this le- 
ifiti'red PSsrly porollol, at a distant of more 

, muM from esnh utlier. The country, though ni- 

jtfasr, itddily b^ltd, oontotmid. So may be suppowd, few large 
hHlFUi i and tbs iohabhsnhb devoted almoit entirely to rural 
Ipfl^pdflom, Sqioyed a gWat deal of leUure. The uoblcmc* or 
9«nlby of .thetstounny were very generally resident on their n- 
iihv. Where they llm in a style of simplicity and homelincm 
whiSh bad^sng disappeared from eveiy other |virt of the king- 

No gnuifl parsa* Dae gardens, or omatneiited villas ; hot 

^ ..1 « 1 


deHU 

l|]Scious clumsy difttsspx, SiirroataM with farm offices, and cm- 
for tbe lahburetSi Their manners and way of life, too. 
parfnok of/ the same iirimitive rusticity. There was great coi- 
dhtlhy, aial even much IkniiliaHty, hi the intercourse of the 
seigiieun with their deptndauts : they were followed by huge 
trainN of tbSm in their hunting exiipdilipns, which occupied so 
great a part of their, tifieie. Every man' had bis foaliiig<pif(.c. 
and was a marksman of fame or nrelfiisions. The iieiiRaiits re- 
sorted familimrly to, their hindlonls for uilvice, iMith legul aii<l 
nieilical ; i^id they (he visits in (heir dally rjinililcs, and 

eidrued with interest into all the details of their agiiriildnal 
operations. From all this tliere resulted a certain imioceiiee atol 
kitidliness of character, joined with git^nt hard ihnoil and gaiety. 
Though not very well educuted, the population Weio exceeding! v 
devout: though theirs was k Kind of siqierstilious and tiaili- 
ti'Mial devotion, ii must Im‘ owned, ratli«'r tliaii all enlightened or 
mtiunal faith. They had the greatest veneiatijii for ciur.ilixi's 
and imagoH of their saints, and had no idea of any duty inoio 
imjienuus tliaii tliat of attending on nil the solcnnnties of le- 
Itgion. They were shigulurly attached also to (iie:- cuiees. who 
were almost all bom and bred in the country, s}N)Ve their pa/ou, 
and shured^.in all their pastimes and ocen pat ions. When u 
Imntiiig-match Wiis (o take place, the clergynmn unnoiiiiecd it 
from the pulpit after ^nuyers. arid then took his fowling-piece 
atid Accomi»iiiipii Ills congiegatiou to the ^hicket.— /.Wiw^nryA 
Ifmew, 

The Wandering Jey \ — This is s vulgar error of ccnnsiderahle 
antiquity. Dr. Percy tells us tjiat it uhtained full credit in thi« 
mrtnf the world liefoie the year 12:18, as wc ]ea::i from Matthew 
Paris, fkti that year it seems there came an Arnienian archlnshnf) 
into Kiyfland to visit the shrines and reliques jireserved in our 
ciiiircli^; liciiig entertained at the Monastery of St. Albans, 
was asked several questions relating to his country, kc. Among 
the rest a monk, who sat near him, inquired if he had evei 
M'ttii or heard of the famous |)ersou immed Jiweph, woo was so 
much talked of, who was predeut at our txad's cnuilixioii anil 
coiiveised with him. and who was still alive in duitiimation of 
the Christian Faith.'’ The archbishop answered, tiiat tlie fact 
was true ; and afterwanU one of Ids train, who was well known 
to of Vha ahbofs, interpretiiig his masters words, 

ltdd tliein ifi French, that bis if?rd knew the persuti they s|Kike of 
very well ; (liat he dined at hit table but a little while before be 
left tbe East ; that lie hail lieeii Pontius Pilate's ixiHcr. by name 
(!nrtupbiliis : who. when they were dragging Jesus out of the 
dtK>r of the Judgment Hall, struck him with Ids fist on the back, 
saying, Go foster, Jvsuti, go foster; why dost tlion linger V' 
Upon which .Tesus looked at him with a frown, and said, ** 1, in- 
deed, am going *, but tliou shall tarry till I come." Soon after 
he was convertetitond ba||itigf*d by the natiie of Joseph. He lives 
for ever, hut at the end of ev^ry hiiiidied years falls into an in- 
cundde illness, and at length into a fit of extasy, out of which, 
^eii he Tocovpis, lie returns to the same state uf yautli he was in 
litbeu Jesus sulTered, being tlxm about thirty years of age. He re- 
mem bers all the circumstances of the death and resunectioii of 
Christ, tile Saints that arose with him, tlie cwui|iosmg of tlie 
Apostle's CretHl, their preachiiijg and diiitwrsioh ; aod is himself 
a very grave and holy person. This is thS suhstatice of Matthew 
Paris's account, who was himself a monk of 8t. Albans, and was 
living at tlie same time this Armenian archbishop mode the 
above relation. Since his time severiil impostors have ap|ieaied 
at intervals under the name and chsraeter of tiie IVauderiiig 
Jew.— /Icuacfs ^n/igvirii#, tttw tdUuM bg iurH. 
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[Uld IfoUHo at Waralck.] 


WARWICK. south. It was erected by the execulora of Richard 

Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, according to the direc- 
Warwick, the county town of Warwickshire, is situated tions of his will. It was begun in 1443, but was not 
on a rocky euiinence, on the north-west bank of the finished till 1464. The total expense was a sum 

Avon, but nearly a quarter of a mile distant from the probably edual to not less than 4U,(KKtf. of our present 
river, Warwick Castle and the grounds belonging to it Cdoney/ The exterior is a fine specimen of the later 
being interposed. Warwick Castle has already been poiiitra style, in good preservation. The interior is 
described (sc^e * Penny Magazine,’ No. 22, vol. i. p. highly but elegantly ornamented ; the ceiling is of 
177). Warwick is not a larm town, but is cle&n, well stonh, richly carVSd ; the floor is of black and white 
paved, and well lighted with gas, and liiw a^getber marble : the great east window is filled with painted 
an air of ncaiiiesa and respectability. of the glass, displaying figures, coats o€ arms, devices, &c. ; 

houses arc of comparatively mcklern construction, a Uie other winemws are not painted, except in the 
great fire which occurred in lM4 having swept away tracery, which is somewhat damaged. The monument 
more than one half of the old tbwn. Of the ancisSit of the fbunder, for the reception of which Uie chapel 
timber houses which remain, the one represented was sspedaliv Wit, is near the centre of the principal 
above affords an instance of the picturesque manner apartment, which is fifty-eight feet long by twenty-five 
in which the diagonal timbers arc frequently arranged, feet Wide. The uionunient is an altar-tomb of grey 
On approaching Warwick by the road frqm Issam* marble, on the slab of which lies the figure of t^e earl, 
ington, which crosses the Avon by a hahdsdntd stone of thmlUze of life, in brass gill, and resting on a brass 
bridge, the lofty towers and ImtUemetitS 4Slt Warwick table. All the parts ofthe tomb arc highly ornamented : 
Castle, the spire ofthe church of St. Nicholidl^ and the U^is a moimmeiit of great elegance and stateliness, 
tower of St. Mary's, are seen, and preserli tlie mOsi Thb Richard de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, whose 
picturctsque view which f:a& be oblauied of the caetle fhdiaiEts lie bi^neatli the tomb, succeeded to the title on 
and town conjointly. tbb di!bth of his father Thomas, the eleventh earl, in 

Warwick is included in two plurlsliea, fit, Mary’s and 1401. |l0 distingiiltlicd himself by taking the standard 
St. Nicholas’s, and has twtit pstish chttfofaes. of (Iweti GlhtulOwOr in battle, and fought against the 

St. Mary’s church, ori|diialiy built M tfie expense of Pefbies at the bxttle of Shrewsbury. In 1425 he was 
the Earls of Warwick, a$i jsoimldted ih 1334, was for- ap^inted regOtit qf France, during the Quke of Bed- 
merly collegiate, but thd Obahgbd ^ (ord*i absence lit ftdgland. In 1428 he was summoned 

the dissolution by Henif VlfL Ajfttft JM noble, to becOhie governor to Henry VI., then in the 

building was destroyed m tgi bbjjmigiitlOfi ei IfipL -S^vehth year of nis age« Which office he retained till 
Tlie nave and transept wfiiii flRNHliiji m Ootii|jliAed in 140T, wmn b« suimeeded the Duke of York as legeut 
1704 ; the architecture b fit (Sfitbic ebd ^ Prance. Ho iUd at Rouen in 1439. His body was 

Roman, incongruous it "ft Mt dfiftltiitb m wought in in a stone coffin, and placed near 

magnificence of efiect. 1wbliaUf| iltim the mdhiimefiCn b» father till his own chapel and 

Beauchamp chapel are inbnAb AwM mtititt better tdtnb wm iifiSwiitly advanced to be fit for its recep- 
taste. The choir has a #brk- which WlUf iMk 

maiiship. The chancel.k IwfitiiW lt{Mi||ridlbh of fidr* Tnerci atb Ubefitl timr monuments in the Beau- 
jKmdicular architecture ) tfib fiM, wattihuiari (maippCIhafiiiifl bbb df mb most splendid itf that of the 

IS rich ineilbet, from dhUtillo tmttb El^ bf Lelceliibfi tob fkvfiurite of Queen Elizabeth, 

the arrangement is siutfmT wdttehawp bba^l The living of db Itittry is a vicarstge, of tlte clear 

(properly St. Mary’s chapel) adjoins the chancel on the annual value of 300/., with a glebe-house. It is in the 

No. 773. Vol. XUI-U 
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rural deanery of Warwick, and archdeaconry and dio- 
cese of Worcester. ' 

The church of St. Nicholas was built in 17S0* The ' 
spire is low, and the church has no claim to praise for 
its architecture, wliich is Gothic. Thejuterior is nea:^ 
but not spacious. The Hying is a vicar/kgei of the clear 
, anixnai value of 218/.. with a glebe-nouse. It is in the 
rural deanery of Warwick, and archdeaconry and dto* 
cese ot Worcester. 

'rhe Court House, or Town Hall, a respectable stone 
building, was erected about 1730, at the expense of 
the corporathm, for which, as a miMppropriation of 
the corporation funds, the autlioritics were snm- 
inoned by the Court of Chancery, and their powers 
mispended till 1738. The County Hall is a handsome 
building, with a stone front and Corinthian columns. 
The interior is spacious ; and there is a large but plain 
stone building aiHoining the Hall for the aocoxninoda- 
tion of the judges at the assizes. The County Gaol 
adjoins the County IJall on the north. It is a modern 
building, surrounded by a dbrong wall twenty-three 
feet bigli. On the opposite ude of tho street, not far 
from the gaol, is the County Bridewell, which is also 
nintlern. The MarkeUhouae is a substantial atone 
building. The open part below is appropriated to those 
who attend the niarket. The rooms above are used as 
the Museum of the Warwickshire Natural History and 
Archmolugical Society, which is probably superior to 
any collection of the kind in a tow n of similar size. 

JU^icesUn’s Hospital, an ancient structure, was ori- 
ginally the hall of the two guilds of Warwick, the 
Guild of the Holy Trinity and the G^ild of St. George 
the Martyr, which were founded in the reign of Richard 
11., and afterwards united into one. Alter the disso- 
lution of this fratpnuty by Henry VIII., the building 
, became the property ot the Earl of Leicester, who con- 


verted it into an hospital for twelve impotent men, 
and one master, who was to be a profirssor of divinity. 
The endowment at the time was valued at 200/. a year, 
but now worth more than 2000/. a year. The number 
of brethren haa beeo increased to twenty-two, and the 
allowaiipes augmentodi Preference ia given to soldiei s 
who'hiwe bebn disebled in the public service. The 
andent buildings have beep altered to suit tlie increase 
in tbe number of the inmates and the change in tlie 
value .of the endowment. I'here is a Dispensary for 
supplying tbs sick poor with medical axid surgical 
advice and rsm'ediet. 

; A free graxnmax^hool was founded at Warwick by 
Henry VI II., and endowed with property which be- 
longed to the dissolved estsbllahments. The school is 
open to all boys of the town, but an entrance fee of 
1/. lie, Gd. is required, and a half-yearly payment of 5e. 

Warwick is a municipal and parliamentary botough. 
The boundaries of the municipal iorough arc co-cx- 
tonsive with those of the parishes of St. Mary and St. 
Nicholas ; they- extend beyond the town from a mile to 
five miles in mficrent directions, and include an area 
of 53G0 acres. The population of the borough in 18:il 
was 9109 ; in 1841 it was 9775. The population of tho 
tpwn and suburbs in 1B31, was 9000; m 1841, it was 
about 9600. The borough was formerly governed by 
twelve aldermen, of whom the mayor was one. By 
the Municipal Reform Act in 1835, it was divided into 
two ^vards, with six aldermen and eighteen councillors. 

As q parliamentary borough, Warwick has retuined 
two meinbers to the House of Commons ever since the 
reign of Edward 1. The population of the parlia- 
mentary borough in 1841 was 9124. The number of 
voters on the list in 1839-40 was 977. The elcfUions 
for the southern .division of the county arc held at 
Warwick. 
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Hw' m^xh and qurteMcaiiout for the county are nopntianwl to ii* actual raloe in the market. Any one whe 
held at Warwick. Quarter>BeS 8 i 0 UB fw the borongh «*»« been engafwl in lUe comtniction of a railway in Riigland 
are alao held, and there is a Court of Record fbr per- »~dily uu^aiHl how mat^ly thm faeourable cwcum- 
■onal actiona under 40f. the «oiioni.cal porfor^m ^ w«k. 

^»i3ri:s^,s3^ts.'SiSr, 

on to some ^tont. Many of Aft bwo tboM carried at die tata bf 15 milei per hour, while we in England fi*el 

at Leamington aa wsU „ « Warwwfc The Warwj^ if wo do in aeeii.plidi t& mtloo iwr boor, 

ai^ Mapton C^al, which la ronnected with the Bir- and in oome oiwoi eiwn Mat rate «t tipklity fiiili to aaiwfy. To 
mingiiain and London Canal, pnssea near' tne town, accomplteh Ae^elower rate, it !■ not iieeeeauy to reduce the 
The market, which n on Saturday, is well supplied line ao neSrly ts a level «■ where greater eiieed u required, and 
and well attended; and there are tteelve fairs yearly, eongeqaetitiy much of the expense of excavating and embanking, 
chiefly for cattle ; also a statute fair for the hiring of Midispenaiibte in Bnglaudi ii nvouied. This &wer rate, again, 
servants, and a cheestsfair. There is one weekly news- practUsablo to use with mfely cutvea of much shorter 

paper, the Warwick Advertiser. « ‘I*"* admissible at higher velocities. The economy 

Warwick f» an andent town, hut docs not appear to «“l****"Jy 

ft « M ^.ft Mr1iae*n if latimsf rsF iwwsidlemtafift mnH MsrttM fnnr ovaiiIH nflamiweiiiM fsA 


Shr W inadmissible, will be made plain by inspection of the following 

itli Ae patronage of £Aelfleda, daughter which rests upon the obaervaEtiotis of Mr. Nicholas Wooii, 

and from whose valliable work on milromls it is taken:- 

icted.® The castle was built in the reign of 


have been a Roman shition. In the Saxdn times it was 
favoured with Ae patronage [of EAelfleda, daughter 
of King Alfred, ana at this time the keep or dungeon 
was constructed.^ The castle was built in the reign of 
Edward the Confessor, and became ** a apecial strong 
bold for the midland part of Ac kingdfltn.'" After the 
Norman Conquest, the caStlo was enWged and the for- 
tifications strengthened. This castle was given by the 
Conqueror to Henry de Newburgh, whom he created 
Earl of Warwick. In Doinesday-Book thc< town js 
called a borough, and is stated to contain 3 C 1 houses, 
of which 13 a belonged to the king, 112 to certain 
barons, and 19 to burgesses, who enjoyed thetii “ with 
BOf; and sac (with entire possession), and all customs as 
in the days of Edward the Confessor.” Sove^l rcli- 


radiua thou aie admissible at higher velocities. The economy 
resuhiug from thia' comparatively low speed, uid tlie manner in 
which it admit of gradients and curves that would otlierwite be 

? . Ml ^ I • 


lAmd in Tons that can lx* drawn 
Bote of ■|N>rd In Miles by a Loeomoiive l^nKmeof 

per hour. • ordinary power. 

10 .... 250 

12k . . • • 134 

15 .... 138 

17} . . ... 106 

20 .... 83 

224 . . ' . . 65 

25 .... 50 

27} . . . . 38 

30 .... 28 

Thus an engine that at 15 miles per hour would draw 138 lone 


ctition of Piers Gaveston, the favourite of Edward Il«, power is exhausted by the speed attained, the same eJfect tiuin 
on Illac'kiow Hill, under Ac direc|ion of Guy, Earl of be produceil in order to overcome a difference of level, and it 
M'anvuik, and Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, is described has been asoerUmed that to master an acclivity of 1 font in 


ill • Penny Magazine,’ voL i., i>. 177. 

The appearance of the town in the reign of Henry I 
VI II. is thus dcsoribod by Lcland '*The town stands I 


each 300 feA of distance requires a tractive force twice os great 
m b required to move the same load at the same sfieed along a 
dead level railroad. Where the acclivity amounts to 1 in 


Via. is tliusdcsoribod by Lcland “The town stands “Sf nulrood. Where the acclivity amounts to I n. 

oil a main rocky hill, rwing from east to west. The ‘"t"* ^ 

....1 «.! vf :* level: a nm of 1 hi 100 requires lour times, and a rise of 

iH anly and glory of it is ni A* 1 in 75 a force five times os ^at as ou a level. If, |tbeii, (he 

lli^h-strcct poos from ^**8® to riglU locomotive engines employed in Aenerka ore of the some horse- 

goodly cross JTi the middle of it, and Ae q^erferowth power as those employed in KukIbiicII a greater portion of that 
tliu middle of it, making a quadrivium, and goeth from power will be expanded in overcoming the greater did'emice of 
north to south.” The High^treet is still a spacious and tevel, and the greater amount of friction caused by the smaller 
handsome street, but the cross is no longer mere. The radii of curves : and the deficiency of imwer thus caused can only 


_ level, and the greater amount of friction caused by the smaller 

handsome street, but the cross is no longer mere. The radii of curves : and the deficiency of piwer thus caused can only 
walla too which surrounded the town have disappeared, be mode good by travelling at a less rote of s|wed. Another 
except a fragment or two. cause of comparative cheapnem of construct ion is the very low 

The corporation retreived its first charter in 1572 it is applied in 

(1 Philip and Mary). Another was granted hr Charles the constmction of bridges and vmducts. 

II in IG94 and waa rdnfimed and m^ified bv Consideraide portions of some of the Amencati railways are 
in, . 11 , 0 . Jn^« "y tupported upJT, piHtbe whol« Mructor. coiinrtin, .if a v.jy 

ihcr in the reign ol Wjlhab III. . * * j eimple and cheap, though strong framework or scufToldiitg. 

Dm ing the Ctytl war of I. the Awn and Woud is also used very extensively instead of stone for supfiorti 


r:astlc was held by Robert, Lord Brooke, for Ae parlia- 
ment. The castle was garrisoned, and Was b^ieged 
by the royalists, and several skirmishes Aok place. 


ing the rails ; and on many Vines the rails themselves consist of 
bmms of tunlier, tlie up^vr surfaces of whicli are covered with 
tbiu iron plates, for the sake of obtaining an iron surface at tlie 


Lord Brooke showed his determination . to die rather I least possible cost. Ju many coses great economy is efteeted in 


than surrender by hanging out a Bible a winding- 
sheet on the tower of tlie castle. After a fortnight. 


the liicomotive exjiicuditure by tlie use nf wood, instmd of coke, for 
fuel in Ae locainutive nigiiies. On this subject of comparative 


the royal army was oblii^ to retreat. The last event cheapnem, it mav further be stated, that nearly all Uie milromls 
of importance which ocewred (. the town wa* ft. W«^«*«otea,orwhichat«inm^of_cot»^^^^ 
great lire of 16H which bw alrady been mentioidmi " 


pea^liroTndH “ 

— . • qmifjderiDg the diflhrsnt condition nf the two countries as 

. ^ ^ , respects thepossession of capital, it must heappaKut that had the 

itAilroadt m En^nd eSp .4fmsi''tem->w-Tbf ^ compteat^ citisens of the United States aim«l at the same bigli degree of 
small cost at which Ae grww pa^'of the kailwqys'Ui flat perfectiou in railway works as lias lieon attained in England, a 
UniW States have been oonSlmled, b of a variety very few only of the yariima lines now in use iu America could 

of ctreumstanecs ooucurriiig sir tet 'emi, Jbv die Std^plafsei have been eomplhtad, The degree of commercial activity which 


the projectors am spared all the eapMiias aClenjfIjuil npim por^ fbcM works haVe temM so powerfully to produce, sufliciently 
liameiitary confests; them « ate any tehwrm 'RdiMeste to be attests the wistlom of the oaome puisued, and may at no very 
bought off, nor any exorbitsut 1^ to h« satWjed* distant period pto/re iiistniinenlBl in providing m^ii for mom 

The presenee of a railroad in any dietqot is Mt to knof with H pertect ondertokinffiL sbotiUt eudi be demanded, 
advantages to the ownen and oeodlphto IsUr so g^ 
make it tlieir interest to promote the undertaking by a cessiem of 
Ae land which is required, ci Act as a free glfi, or upon terms 
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RAMBLES FROM RAILWAYS. 

Tbi Rivim Mol«,*-No. Ill- 

tGwclitMftvmp.419^^ 

FmOM iMtherheid there le a hy*road over Platsome 
Green* keeping the river a little on the left, to Stoke I 
d’Abemon ; and there i« another leaving the river on 
the right across a corner of Fetcbam Cointnon : they 
meet at jS^toke by the old water-mill ; both are pleasant-^ 
indeed, itp that respect, there is little to choose between 
them. Our river we must no longer expect to follow 
closely, its way, during most of the remainder of its 
course^ lying through private enclosures. 

We ought to have piontioned sooner that the hanks 
of our river are ever^here adorned with a profusion 
of Sowers; and in spring abound to a remarkable 
degree with cowslips, a flower that is found in unusual 
plenty throughout Surrey. Nor must we omit to 
notice, that in many of the villages a graceful May- 
day custom prevails connected therewith. During the 
last few days of April, the village children go about 
the meddows, and collecting all the cowslips they can 
And, form them into garlands, chaplets, &c., and on 
May-morning they assemble, and uniting in bands, 
carry their Mrlaiiaih iiranged commonly on two houus 
crossed vertioally and fixed on poles, about the neigh- 
bourhood; and Very pretty they look. They have 
nosegays of other Rowers also, but cowslips (or migles, 
as they call thefb) ^ tbe dhief ; and with them i\)eir 
bonnets and caw are alga trimmed. We have seen 
some of these little propsesifEma that looked as pharm- 
irw as those troops of Italian children carrying flowers, 
which Mr. Cwiiit paints so dehghtflllly. We have not 
seen this Surrey custom noticed anywhere s in Hone's 
* Every-day How* there is an ammnt of one something ' 
similar, in tipsmeiahbourluiod of NovStamptom. We 
do not know twiner the pratidee is falUim oC but it 
is not exiinci— last MaP'-day w«s^ pmuy dfthese little 
companies at as ihort a diatahea fiiiom topdon as Car- 
shalton^d Beddlngfdn ; certainly is tm other 
relic of May-day near London of «ty thing like so grace- 
ful a form. The cottages too are for tiie nonce deco- 
rated with Similar ornaments. 

Stoke church is one of those little churches situated 
within a park, of which there are so many in every 


county, and which always have so stiff, and lordly, and 
exclusive a look. It stands by the river-side, and is a 
neat little building. The village consists merely of a 
few scatter^ houses. At Stoke we part from the 
downs by whicU the sceneiy has hitherto been so agree- 
ably diversified. Our river now runs by Cobharo Park, 
soon after quitting* which it works another of those 
picturesque water-mills of which we have already 
passed so many along its banks. As this is ihe last wc 
shall meet witn deserving regard, we give an engrav ing 
of it below. 



^ [MUlatCtobUm.] 

# 

Cobham is quite a model of a sequestered country 
hamlet, and must be very refreshing Ip its quietness 
to the many anglers who esegpe to it from the noise of 
London, It contains some gm houses, and, altogether, 
has a weighty look. In the churchyard there is a 
noble yew-tree, hollow from age^ but still vigorous, 
and of large stse. Cobliam proper lies away mm the 
great Portsmouth msd, which runs through a sort nf 
of&et from Oobham, o^led Cobham-Street a ^aee 
that, prior to the opening of the South-westevn Rail- 
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way, had a lively huitliiie appearance, very didj^reoi 
from that it now wears. The Mole about Cobham, as 
have hinted, is much frequented by anji^erB. and has a 
promising look to a practised eye. Two bridges here 
cross it : the original bridge at Cobham was erected 
by Matilda, queen of Henry J., wlio assigned a piece 
of laud in Cobham for its support. The cause of its 
erection was somewhat rcMnarkahle and characteristic 
' of the age. One uf her maidens being drowned in 
attempting to cross the fprd hpre. the queen caused 
a bridge to bo erected over the place fipoaa 
of her soul. It lasted till 1782, when it was removed, 
being too small for the iimreased traffic. Matilda 
ap|>ears to have had an inclination for bridge-making, 
aa, in addition to tlua atCpbhain,lhe old one across the 
Lea at Stratford-le-Bow (which remained till within the 
last five or six years), and, we believe, one or two others, 
were erected by her. 

Passing through Ckbham*atreet, a by-road mav bo 
taken which will afibrd ua frequent gliropsea or onr 
rotn panion . although we can now no longeir keep close 
beside it. The ru^ is an agreeable one, and by South- 
wood vre may join the river again, and proceed with- 
out much hindvanec alons: its banks until we reach 
Esher Place. There is, however, another pleasant 
way by which, although we must part from our river 
awhile, we may still avoid the high road. Tins is, to 
take a road near Cobham mill, or otic by the church, 
and thence by Fair-inilo farm, and across Es»her Com- 
mon to Claremont. This shall be our com sc : — 

“ A curnmnii ovShtrown with feni. and routrh 
With iirickl)' that dmpeleN atid (JHiimnM, 

And daiigemiia to the toueh, liai yet it« bloom^ 

And docks itielf with oniamei'iti of |^hJ, 

Violdi no unplessing ramble ** 

says Cowper: and to us there is alWys something 
exhilarating in the fresh breexy air of an Englisli coin- 
rtion, with its strings of ro8y-i!heeked, ragged children ; 
Its fiucks of noisy geese ; its two or three scraggy 
horses and scrubby donkeys; its tall iurxc bushes, 
with their rich golden garniture that almost seems to 
glow from the contrast with the snowy whiteiiessof 
the linen hung across them to dry. Add tuJlics|, the 
wind-mill, the snug public-hous<.\ with its old tree aud 
swinging sign ; the cottages huddled up in a corner, 
opposite the pond, or loosely scattered where the first 
enclosers " roared their mud huts ; a gipsy encamp- 
ment, if the commoq be a wide one ; anq. n it be a 
summer evening, the cricketers ; — and you have pretty 
much what comhiDe to inskp uii **a Com|pn|,'’ ail 
England over. Vet, aUhongh alike, it is with a dif- 
ference, and a coiqmon is always^ object of pleasure 
to a nedcstnan, unless there he name only and not 
the thing. A n enclosed comipon is an eyesore to every 
lover of English scenery. 

Esher Common is without some of these features, 
hut it has others that perhaps make amenda; we must 
not. however, linger over it: here is Clarepiopt before 
us, with its associations so blended with the fiational 
feelings and its various attractions. From Esher 
Common we enter the park, rich in 

Old Patrician trew and Plebeian andenrood,** i 

.nd abounding p-ith game. The original mansion was 
luilt by Vatibrugb, the architect of Blenheim, and 
ittorwarda enlarged by the Earl of Clare (better 
:nowti as the Duke of Newcastle), from whom jt took 
ts name. Dr. Garth publisheq a poem on the oocar 
•ion, entitled * Claremont,* which is not destined, we 
lelieve, to be immortal. Claremont afterwards be- 
:anie the property of one or two other parties, and was 
it leni^ purchased by Lord Clive, *UDe Conqueror of 
ndiv' who had Vanbrugh's house pulled down, and 
he present one erected by Browne, celebrated in his 


day as a landscape gardener as well as an arcliiLcct. 
It 18 in that syle ot ** Classic” ol^whicb so many sjmh]- 
mens were produced about that time. It is said to 
have cost ihove a hundred thousand pounda Lord 
Clive was not a favourite with the peasantry of the 
Surrounding neighbourhood. Strange tales were cir- 
culated mpectinghfs wealth, and exaggerated mmoiirs 
of bis Indtan erodes, and he was regarded with a 
feeling almost Of horror ny them. 

After the dMii. M Lord Clive. Claremont passed 
through several hands^ and was finally bought by the 
^vernmunt for BiePftooe Leopold and the Princess 
Charlotte. Her death oeeurrea here, and produced a 
general gloom to which Bof^ish history hardly de- 
scribes a parallel. In the guidons, a summer-nouse 
to whirl! the princess was very partial has been egn* 
verted by the prince into a mausoleum, and dedicated 
to her memory. C'laremont. ss is well known, is a 
favourite retreat of Her who has so happily aucccedod 
its late possessor in the affection of the nation. Since 
the accession of Leopold to the throne of Belgium, the 
visits of Victoria almost alotic give life to the deserted 
mansion. 

From Claremont we pass through Esher, a respect- 
able but dull town, to Esher Place, which Thomson 
Vtngs of as ** Esher's groves 

^ in fveetsft lolifude cinlimc'd 
Hy the lofL windingi of the «ilput Mule.'* 

The grounds of F.sher Place are very beautiful, and 
vistas ai-e so arranged and gaiden scats so placed as to 
call attention to the loveliest prospects. At Esher 
Place Wolscy had a palace, a seat attached to the 
Bishopric of Winchester ; and here it was that he re- 
tired afterilosing Henry's favour, and when he had 
been so nitldessly despoiled of his other possossions by 
that rapacious monarch. His residence at Esher was 
marked hv def p morliftoationa, and it is quite iminfiil 
to read his earnest and importunate supplications for 
mercy. This is altogether a humiliating p^iod of his 
life. Just before his fall his style of living was of 
almost unequalled magnificence ; here he was obliged 
to borrow beds, linen, and even ^shes; was straitened 
almost for the necessaries of liio, %nd was only en- 
abled, by the contributions of his chaplains, and of the 
followers who remained constant to him in bis ad- 
versity, to pay the wages duo to his inferior servants. 
** Hts ittults lie gently on him ! ^ 



‘io«i>rg 



tiso 

Tb h bedl 

The on^ remnant of WoUeyVi ]i%lacei« what ii called 
W^my’a Tower, in the precMiag pane. ]l etoiids hy 
the aide of the Mole, and ii 4 l red mck building, bearing • 
in its general appearance, and also in iu detaila, a 
Birong reaemblance to the blder parts of Hampton 
Court: both, it will be remembered, were erected by 
Wolaey at about the aame period. Tlie tower is partly 
overgrojwn by ivy, but is iu good preaervation. 

Whik the viait 4 Nr is pondering on the character and 
fortunes of that extraordinary man, and trying, per- 
chance, to recall to his imagination the atrange Umes-f- 
big with 10 many mighty eventa— in which be lived; a 
train of .carriages will, perhaps, dash along the railway 
viaduct that is carried just beyond the tower^and bring 
home to bis mind with a startling vividness the won- 
drous changes that liave come over our land since the 
fallen Cardinal here in bitterness of heart poured forth 
those affecting nieditationssm the mutability of all sub- 
lunary things. 

Soon ailLer passing under the railway, the river 
separates into two branches : the one runs by Ember 
Court and near Thames iDittun, so favourite a re-* 
sort of Thames anglers; the other flows towards 
lifuulsey Hurst, notorious in past days as the scene 
of many prize pugilistic encounters. The banks of 
the Mole are here low and marshy,, and there is little 
more that is attractive in its course till its union 
with the I'liames nearly opposite Hamptou Court. 
Near its termination, we pasmthrttugh the pretty rustic 
village of East Moulsoy (qx Molesey. as it was formerly 
spelt), which takes its name from our i#er. Here 
it works a large factory-like and most unpicturesque 
mill. The termination of the Mole is a noble one. 
From its mouth the Thames, with Haui^i) Cou^t on 
the opposite hank, form a picture of surpassing beauty ; 
that magnifleent palace is nowhere seen to greater ad- 
vantage. 

Here, then, we part from our silent companion. The 
railway station stands invitingly near, but the rambler 
will prefer, if tbAre he time, to cross the old wooden 
bridge to Hampton Court, and from Uience stroll 
through the stately avenues of Bushy Park to Rioh- 
niond, from which place be may— after a passing 
glauoe at t|he always new prospect froOi its bill— 
embark on board the llichmona steamer, and thus 
appropriately conclude his river excursion. 


ON GUM, ITS SOURCES AND USES. 

Tu reuiftrkable and useful substances which obtain 
the common name of fwn, arc a kind of mucilaginous, 
or more irequentljf resinous, juice which exudes through 
the pores or certain plants, chiefly of tropical climates, 
through natural clefts or artifldsl incisions, apd hardens 
on tlie surface. A brief notice of three or four af these 
mav be given. 

Oum-Arabivt or gum-Senegal, is a veiy pure kind of 
gum. which exudes from a irte powing abundantly on 
the sandy soil of Egypt and Arabia, and }n several 
other park of Africa. The purest qtHility is brought 
in caravaas to Cairo by the Arabs oi the country near 
Mount Si&s^ .wlio sew it up in skin b^.and Mnsport 
it on the backs -of camels. The kind roimd. in western 
Africa obtainsibe nsipi^of thjB country!. Seaegd. which 
produces it; it is in larger masses, and ots yellowub 
or amber colour, bujt dM,nQ|(taeaBiblydtuer from the 
Egyptian gum in ita cmi proj^rtiea. The gum exudsa 
spontaneously in a liquid . state from tlie trunk and 
Imughs of the, tree, ang burdens by contact with the 
sir and the lieat of the sun ; M begins to flow about 
December, immediately after the rainy season, near 


[ Apuit 30 , 

the flowering time of Uie tree ; and afterwards, as tlie 
weatlisr. becomes hotter, iucisions are made through 
the hark, to assist tlie , passage of the juice. Tlie best 
gum it broughCover^ m obldng or rpupdidi lumps, 
seldom larger thsivft walnut, nearly transparent, white 
or palish yeUQw, wrinkled, and of a diining |l*acture ; 
St is BO brittle as easily to be jeduced io a fine powder, 
and is also ^perfectly insipid and inodorous. 

The solvent power of gum-Arabic ip water, and the 
adhesive liquid which it forms whep so dissolved, are 
among tljp qualities which imjpart considerable value to 
it. It may be recovered amn in the solid formjn'a 
remarkable way ; for if it be dissolved in either hot or 
cold water, ana then exposed to a gentle evaporation, 
the watory parts will pass off gradually, and leave the 
gum in a solid state, fit to be rcdissolved as before, 
without any of ita properties being diangcd; there are 
but very few vegetable aubstanc^ which resemble it 
in this respect, when in tlie dry and solid state, tho 
gum will remain unaltered for any length of time ; and 
the watery solution is one 6 f the least dbAngeable of ah 
vegetable liquids. 

This gum is employed for a number of valuable 
purposes iu the arts and in medicine. It may be used 
either to suspend in water a number of substances 
which could not otherwise be kept equally diffused in 
this liquid, or as a means of ceiueuting together a 
variety of articles of light work. For the lasl-namcd 
purpose it is peculiarly valuable, because a clean 
colourless cement, perfectly easy ^ apfilication, may 
be prepared from the gum in a few iiiiimtes. It is 
also used in very large quantities by the calieo-printers, 
to mix the colours and the ingredients in blocJc-print- 
ing ; and it forms the basis of crayons, uf the cakes of 
water-colours, and of several liquid colours, of which 
common writing-ink is a familiar example. 

There appear to be nutritive qualities in guin- 
Arabic ; for in the countries where it is found it fox ins 
an important article of food, either by itself or mixed 
with rice or milk. An instance is on record in which 
the trsvellers of a large caravan, having consumed all 
their provisions by the time their journey was half 
over,flceptB themselves alive by eating the guxn-Arabic 
which they were bringing as merchandize. 

A few medicinal preparations contain gum-Arabic 
' as one of their ' ingredients. It has a soothing effect 
from its mucilaginous character, and is employed 
sometimes to protect the system from the effect of 
any acrid and stimulating substance. In many in- 
stance! it is employed not so much to ])roduoc any 
medicinal effect, as t^ enable other substances tu mix 
together. Thus, it jjrill give to balsams, resins, and 
fixed oils the powerrof mixing with water, and thus 
forming liquid medicines. 

Taking all these uses together, the demand for gum- 
Arabic 18 very considerable. T^cie arc more Uian 
tliirtecn thousand cwts. imported into England yearly, 
or nearly a million and a half of pounds. It sells at from 
thirty to two hundred shillings per cwt., according to 
quality and to the relation between supply and de- 
mand. 

Gum-numtich, another very useful product, differs 
from gum-Arabic in partaking more of a resinous 
nature. It is an exudation from the piAaehio lentiaeus, 
a tree growing in the south and sojuth^sterq parts of 
Europe. The juke is obtained most abundantly,, ac- 
cording to Tournefort, by making teMivveive imieiona 
in the b^rk of the tree about the beginning of August, 
from which the mastich-fgum exudes in ,dropB, which 
run down and concrete on the ground, and are thence 
Colleclefl for sale or use. The time chosen for mining 
these incisions is quite early ki August, when tJto 
weather is very dry ; and on tlie day after the cutting 
the mastich begioB to appear in drops, which continue to 
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exude till the latter end of September. The tree te also under the name of copal varuiab, ia very cxtenaively 
raiMsdinmorenorthernpartsof Europe; butnoma^ch used by coaclMnafcera and other ^iaana. 
has been obtained from it under such circumsUnces, Gum-SandaraeK or the SbiteftirocMf Aratpifn^ is a 
probably becaute the weather is too cold to permit' its resinous juice wbi(!h oozes out of the trunk and thick 
formation. It is said to derive the name roastich from bratiehce of Several kinds of juniper, in warm countries, 
mash'car^** to chew because it »»thus uSed in the aod particularly on the coasts of Africa, by incisions 
island ofwbio, and by the Turka» e^tecially the women, made during uie heats of summer. The juice rou-> 
fur sweetening the breath and strengthening the gums cretes into semi-pellucid, pain, yellowish tears or gJo- 
and teeth; and by producing a copious excretion of bules, somewhat resrabliSg mastich, but rather lar^. 
saliva, it is useful in some complaints. The gum-rcsin thus formed has a light agreeable smell, 

Gum^masticb, in the commercial form in which it but little taste. It will not dissolve in water, but 
reaches ua, is in small, yellowish, transparent, brittle does so in siMrit and in essential oils. The small or 
grains or tears. A piece recently broken is quite common juni|mr yields very Httle sandarach ; but its 
transparent, but ‘by exposure to the air It becomes on fmii yields oils, waters^ salts, spirits, and extracts of 
the Burikee rather powdeiT, and hence semi-trans- some repute in medicine, 

parent. Unlike gum-Arabic, it is wholly insc/Luble in Like most of the other gums, sandarach is an in- 
water. It has a light agreeable odour, especially when gredient in varnish. One sort of Varniril is made by 
/•tubbed or heated. When distilled with water, it yields dissolving this gum in oil of turpentine. The gum is 
a small portion of a Mmpid essential oil, very fragrant riso used, when reduced to an impalpable powder, as 
in smell, and moderately pungent in taste. pounce, to prevent paper Arom imbibing ink. 

Mastich is used in small quantities as an astringent Gum-sandarach has been much employed in some 
in various complaints; given either in substance, dl- foreign countries for mediciflal purposes; but not to a 
vided by different matenaJs, or dissolved in spirits and great extent in England, 
mixed with syrup, or dissolved in water by the inter- i. ■■■■ ■■ 

ventiun of gum- Arabic. The wood of the tree ia ad- PALISSY. 

mitted into the Materia Medica of some foreign coun- * 

tries, being used in the preparation of medicines. Trxrx are certain destinies in the history of letters to 
Jewclleiu sometimea mix maatich with turpentine which posterity appears to take delight in renderingr 
and ivory-black, and lay it under tbeir diamonds to posthumous justice. ^ Burns, Savage, Cbatterton, Ot- 
give them a lustre. But the most extensive employ- way, have received in our own times Uie sympathy so 
iiient of this gA in (he arts in this country is probably mringly bestowed by their contemporaries ; and the 
in the nianu&ture of mastich varnish, a highly valued French poet Gilbert, though known only by a single 
varnish for oil-paintings and other purposes. The elegy and hit tragical end, bears a name consecrated 
mode of making depends on the quantity manufactured by the veneration of his country. De Foe has been 
at a time ; but the following is given as one method redeenied ftom the ignominy of the )nllory by the ad- 
of making it on a small scale:— Five ounces of powdered miration of every public in Europe; and were poor 
mastich are put into a bottle with a pound of spirit of Oliver Goldsnuth to rise from the grave, the debts, 
turpentine, and kept in a warm bath till the mastich whose cviUinfluencc rusted the powers of his mind 
is dissolved ; after which it ia strained for use, and is during hit lifetime, would he readily defrayed by his 
laid on the picture or other article by means of a brush, sdmirers. 

The same varnish, somewhat modified by other iiigre- But this sort of posthumous influence is usually at- 
dients, is used as a vehicle or liquid for colours in tained by writers of poetry and romance, whose spirit 
painting. seems evermore vital, in the grasn maintained by their 

OunKcpal is a third variety, abaring with thc^two works upon the human mind. Towards the departed 
foiiucr many qualities in common, but more nearly men of science wc remain cold and ungrateful. The 
resembling mastich than gum-Arabic. It is imported jnarch of experiment is so rapidly progressive, that 
partly from North A mcnca and partly from the East every half-century effaces the marvels of its antecedent ; 
Indies, and is a natural exudation from a large tree, *nd newer discoveries blot out the memory of those to 
hardening when exposed to the air. whom we are so largely indebted. At most, we esti- 

The best copal is a hard, brittle, resinous substance, mate their achievements according to their insulated 
in rounded lumps of moderate size, easily reducible to value. The difficulty and temporary value of the dis- 
fine powder, beautifully transparent; but often, like covery is not taken into account. Wc overlook their 
amber, containing parts of iiiiects|snd other small ex- toilsome days, their sleepless nights, tbeir sacrifices of 
traneous bodies impacted in its substance. The colour health and property; and measure our tribute of laii- 
of copal is a light lemon yellow, varying to orange; rds or the palms df martyrdom with a thrifty and 
but when dissolved and spread thinly over any surface, graceless hand. For though no sub^uent fiction can 
the colour is scairccly perceptible, appearing only as a aislodjn from our affections * Robinson Crusoe,* or 
fine, hard, smooth, transparent glazing. *ftese three ‘ The vicar of Wakefield,’ or • Tam o’Sbanter,’ the 
qualities— hardness, transparency, and absence of lustre df such names as Davy and Farraday has 
[colour— peculiarly fit this substance to be employed as paled the ineffectual fires” of many whose lives were 

a material for varnish. devoted, and not infructuously, to the advancement of 

Copal dissolves less readily than most other tub- science, 
stances of this kind. Not only does it not dissolve in ^ It it a source of bitter refle<^OR on the capricious- 
water; but evep alcohol, which so readily dmolves neseof fame, to peruse the biography of these early' 
most of the others, does not act on copal unless cam- struggles in a career now so smooth; and though 
^ phor is used. An alcoholic solution of copal is made poathumoua laurels aSbrd a sufficiently hollow com- 
by dissblviiig half an ounce of camphor in a pint of pensation for a life of toil, privation, and misery, the 
alcohol ; adding four ounces of copal in amall frag- giver, if not the rteefvor, of such honours, is benefited 
ments; pintiog the whole into a glam v^k and hold- by the tribute* ^ 

iiig it over a lamp tilt the solution is complete. Copal Liaten to the Justdry of Bernard Palnsy ; aname but ' 
may be disaoivefd in oil of turpentine bv the interven- lUtlc honoured in hu own countr-', and in Eftgland 
„.tion of some other of the essential oiu, particularly all but unknown ; fiiough that of the father of Several 
oil of spike and oil of lavender. When united whh highly important discoveries, and a valuable link' in 
drying linseed-oQ, copal yields an eXt varnish whidi. the powerful chain of European phUosophy. 
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P«1iBB7 belonged to the ^eat epoch of the revival of 
the arts ; yet« thiyughren mat, lived A begear and died 
a captive. While Francifl I. waa demttching nieBsen- 
gm to Italy to engage the aervicea of Benvenuto Cel- 
lini. Andrea del Sarto, and Leonardo da Viuci, a man 
of geniuB was atarving in hia own town of Saiiites. to 
whom the foaterhood of hia patronage would have af- 
forded meana of brinnng to perfecUon^ certain arts of 
hia invention, which have, since afforded, and atlU af- 
ford. an imi^tant branch of commerce to France. 
But PaliSBy was a native artist ; Palla^ was uiidiatin- 
guiibed by the Btamp, then esBentiai, of an Indian ori- 
gin or education. To foreigners were aseignedi the 
creation atid embetlishmentB of the netir palaces ; end 
to Palissy, obscurity and neglect. Bofn in abtne vil- 
lage. the name of which is unknown, in the dloc^ of 
Agen, about the year 1000, he followed the humble 
calling of a land-survi^or, to which, as he advahedd in 
years, he added that of painting on glass. 

At tliat period the art of porcekin-making was un- 
khown. The discovery of dieroulaheum and Pompeii 
have enabled us to determine tiie progreaa made by 
the ancients in tlie arts of pottery ; and in the begin- 
ning of the sixtoenth century the only manufactory of 
crockery which could pretend td the name of porcelain, 
was at Facnaa in Italy ; whither it la said to have been 
tnhsported from China, by certain Venetian mer- 
cnanta. Fh)m this manufactory was derived the 
name of faihice or faymee^ still used in France* 

It happened that, in a visit to Agen, Palissy, the 
painter on glass, obtained a sight of a specimen of 
rauiiza, or of Oriental poredain, which inspired him 
with the hope of diacovermg some sort of white enamel, 
by which earthenware might be enrjrusted ; and from 
that moment he devoted fifteen years of hia life to the 
pursuit of this single object. It appears a simple me- 
thod to have proceeded at once to FaenzI, and become 
a workman in the famous iKittery. But m£ans for so 
lung a journey were probably Wanting to the poor vil- 
lage geometer * and he accordingly gave to the enter- 
prise all that was in his cotewr, every moment of his 
days, and every faculty of his mind. 

As a painter oil glass, the art of mixing and fixing 
colours was well known to him; but toe difficulty 
of transferring these to pottery- ware and covering 
rhem by a transparent tilicious varnish seeins to have ^ 
baffied his most persevering endeavours, (^arceiy 
able to provide for the maintenance of his wife and | 
family, he had the greatest difficulty in procuring ! 
4;olomTS and pottery to effect his experiments. Half 
hit time was lost in grinding and pounding materials, 
and the vain attempt to construct the necessary ovens: 
at length be oootrived to interest the owner of a 
l>ottery, who undertook to hake for him his experi- 
mental pieces ; but partly from ignorance, partly from 
eilMll, the attempt was ineapertiy made ; and, ruined ‘ 
frirtune» health, and spirits, at Uie close; of twelve' 
of incessant labour, Falissy was com^ielled by 
'^the wants of his family to abandon his pursuit, and 
resume bis more thriving calling as an engineer. 
Having obtained from the district a commissioa ii>r 
the draining of certain salt-marsbes, he executed his 
task with credit aud profit. Noosooner, however, had 
he obtained the means of continuing hk attempts, than 
he returned with gneater diligence than ever to his 
Goannelliug, and dwtpatched the new samples of his 
skill to be baked ip t&c furnace of a glasshouse. 

And now, for the first time, the codipositUm he bad 
invented proved fheibJe. Got of three hundred speci- 
metis of various experiments submitted at the same 
time to the action of the furmice, a single one pre» 
snitod, on cooling, a hard, vitreous, brilliant 

burfai-e; and the jdy of peorPVissy iu the discovery 
(uay be easily conceived. ^ 


was, however, at that time of my life so dmplc,*’ 
says he, in his narrative of his expenmenta, “ that the 
moment t bad hit ujMm the real enamel, I set about 
making the pottery-ware to which it was to be applied ; 
and, alter losing eight mdnths in the task, I had next 
to construct a mVhace similar to those of Jhe glass- 
houses, in which it was to be baked. No onrean con- 
ceive the trouble it coat me, for I had to do all by the 
alngle labour of my hands-^to sift the mortar, and even 
draw the water with which it was to he mix^. I had 
not 00 much as the help^of a single man in fetching 
the bricks; my own back bore all! 

**My first b&ing prewperOd pretty well. But when 
it came to the second, after tho enamel had been 
spread over the potter, ! was unablo to produce the 
heat necessarv for the msion. Six days and nights did 
I l^main feeding and Watching the furnace, half dis- 
tracted, and almost stujjiefied by Ihe intense heat and ^ 
my own bitter disappoiotmeht. ^At last it oceuired to 
me that the composition Cecttainfid an insufficient pro- 
IHirtion of tliS substanoe which had produced fusion in 
the former instance; and I accordiiigh^ set about 
grinding and pouUdin^, thoiigh still obliged to keep 
up the nre of the oven, so thafl had treblc\]abuur on 
my hands. 

The former pieces beJtig now spoiled, I was forced 
to go out and purcdiasc ndW pots to be covered by the 
frf?sh composition; ahd oii iqy rbtum, I had the misery 
of discovering fiiat my stock of wood was exhausted ! 
What was to be done? 1 rushed intog|y garden, and 
tore up the treUices ; and these being rosufficieiit, was 
obliged to sacrifice the dressers, stools, tables, and board- 
ing of ifty house ! All these were succcssivcty thruat 
into the fusiiace, in the hope of nielting the enamel!'' 

The reader will probably recall to mind the account 
given by Benvenutb Cellini in hia Memoirs, of having 
contributed all his pewter diiiheB and household 
utensils to the metal preparc^d for his noble statue of 
Perseus, which proved slpW and difficult of fusion. 
But the Italian prot£g6 of princes makes a vaunt of 
hie sacrifice, whereas the meek Palissy couches his 
statement in the terms of a confession. 

'•IJcorciied by the Heat of the furnace,'* says he, “ and 
reduced to a skeleton by the transpiration arising fruni 
this prodigious heat, I had now a new vexation in 
fftoro for me. My lamily having indiscreetly circu- 
lated the report of my taking un and burning the 
flooring of my house, i was considered insane by iny 
neighbours, and iny precarious credit totally destroyed. 
If I Mhd then died, Ji should have left behind me the 
name of a madman who had ruined his family by a 
frantic speculation. *, But though sick and dispirited, 
I cheered myself with the certamty that the discovery 
of which I had been so long in pursuit Was effected ; 
and that henceforward 1 him only to persevere in my 
labours. The difficulty of maintaining my family for 
five or six months losigef, till a satisfactory result 
could be obtained. Was the first consideration ; but in 
order to hasten the period, 1 hired a pbtVer to assist 
me in my work, furnishing him with models and 
materials, « 

A r:rue] drawback it wss, that I was unable to 
maintain this man in mv dismantled home ; for I was 
forced to run up a bill for his boardPat a neighbour- 
ine tavern. Nay^ when, at the end of sUmontlis, he 
him made me the various articles of ctwkery accord- 
ing to my designs, so that nothing remained to be done 
but to cover them wUh my enamel, and submit them 
to the furnace, being forced to dismiss thy workman, I 
had no means of paying him his Wages, except by 
giving him luy olothea, which 1 accordingly did ; and 
my person was now as thoroughly dismantled as my 
Imuse!” 
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, If not^ tbe secret amountf to DO more than that there 
was a ^'butcher in Nea^gate Market *’ who went to a 
bear-ibait; and the same of the rest — a fact wr ran 
. imidily admit, and also that the author knew tlus 
ithportant fact. But as to its increasing our relish of 
the satire, that we altogether deny. Inde^, with 
* regard to the butcher, the speech is so little in dnison 
■with what had been previously stated, that Dr. Grey 
is compelled to suppose that *' probably Talgol might 
then be a cavaliet,*’ ** notwithsunding Sir litter 
L'Estrangc (hia only authority) has asserted to uie 
contrary.***, . ' 

, We are extremely anxious, perhaps unnecessarily so, 
to clear the poem from the exaggerated importance 
attributed to its political tendency. That Butler was 
' a hearty and even passionate royalist and churchman 
we may admit— too good a ode, we liave po doubt, to 
have acknowledged for a moinont that by such cha- 
racters as bo has here exhibited the downfall of the 
hierarchy and monarchy had been effected, and the 
gallant cavaliers combated, and defeated. Hh be- 
lie ved in no such degrading impossibility, but he 
placed in the mouths, or on the shoulders, of low and 
ridiculous imaginary personages, the culled absurdities 
of doctrine, peculiarities of expression, and the culpuble 
actions, of any of the parties or sects* o])posed to his 
own. pcriiaps even some personal features of indivi- 
duals, interspersing the whole with his <uvn never- 
failing wit, and honest exposure of and scorn for 
mere iimtcnce, wherever existing. 

Rear-baiting was by no means a peculiarly puritani- 
cal amusement, but rather the contrary. It liad been 
palronist'd by nmnarchs, and supported by the aristo- 
cracy. Mr, ,1. P. Collier, in his ‘ Memoirs of Edward 
Alleyn, the founder of Dulwich College,* intorma us, 
that when he wished to, indeed when ho did, retire 
from the stage, “he was compelled by virtue of his 
office of Master of the Games,’* which he held from the 
king, “ to superintend Oic affairs of the Bear Garden.’* 
By the patent of his office “ ho was authorised ‘ to take 
up ’ any bears, bulls, or dogs, in any part of the king- 
dom, for tlic Hervicc of Ms majesty, on payment of what 
might be considereAa reasonable price.*' This power 
was deputed, and Mr. Collier has given a curious case 
of dispute arising from the attempt to take a gentle- 
man's dog ill (Miesnire, but who charged the deputy dog- 
pi oyiders “ fat his majesty's service*,’ witji then, and the 
justices only refrained from coniniitting them by their 
“ seeing the great seal of England, and their deputa- 
tions.”. But these rude sports had a stronger hold upon 
the popular feelings than the ranitiex^ as they were 
called, of dress, or dancing, or music, or church rituals. 
Many a one could, subdue his respect for plum-por- 
ridge who ^ could not refrain from enjoying a bout 
at single-sticdt, or attending a bear or bull-bait, or 
partaking in a game of cricket. Of course, such per- 
sons were not religious l^ers, but they vrej;e often 
hearty followers. Notwithstanding w'hat Dr. Grey 
has said of the characters of the lieroos on this oc- 
casion, we think an unprejudiced person will dis- 
cover but few purilanUial features in their descHp^ 
tiou, with the exception of Cordon the cobbler, 
who is r said to be a preacher, and «f course as sutds 
must have been a -dissetiter.' The cliaradters indeed 
are merely sketches— it is the illustrations (hat gem 
the frame-work in such rich profusion tbat constitute 
the real attraction of the poem* 

The Knight ^nd Squire are represented as proceed'- 

ing / • 

) n V( UxAil they n«ek*d Vhs fatal chamiiain 

mens oi Miicb th’ flnemy did lli^ fucauip on ; 

time VO the f., pf page Cl, this word hup 

seiiU'U, on 0001.1,(1 i„j(, «/•/; the uaune should leod*— 

hiu la*'''* *, and Iho .rther than an individual.” 

iiuv ’’i.’ i .laily ron'‘t’iv» <, 


The dire PLanslian plain, where batilo 
Was to he wag'd 'twixt iniissaut cattle^ 

And fiercp auxiliary men 
That came to aid tlieir brethren : 

Who now began to take the fiebl, 

As Knight Ijvm ridge of steed beheld, 

F(>r as ’Oilr modem whs behold 
Mounted a pick-book on the old, 

Much riirtbsr ollj nntoh furtlm ho 
. ‘''Raised on bis aged lieaat ooidd see.’* 

This last allusion is to the question then warffily con- 
tested as tqlbc superiority of ancient or modern learn- 
ing, in whii^li^ Boyle, Temple, ^Swift, and many othcis 
took an active part. 

“ r th' bead of all this warlike cabbie, 

Crowdem marchofl, expert and able. 

Instead of trunspef and of drum, 

That mokes tljlk wairior’s stomncK comc^i 
Whose noise whets valooi^ sluurTV'llke beer 
By thunder turn’d to vinegar ; 

(For if A trumpet sound, or drum Wat, 

Who has not a ipotilb's mind to cumhat 1 ) 

A squeaking engine he applied, 

I 7 nto his neck on iiorth-tast side, 

Just where the hangman docs dispose, 

^ To special fVieiids^ the knot of noow ; 

Fur ’tis great grace when statesmen straight 
Dispotch a hrieud, let others wait.'* 

With the addition that 

“ His grisly beard was long and thick, 
g With which he strung his fiddlestick 

and tbat at a bull-baiting in Staffordshire * 

• “ his leg, then broke, 

Had got A deputy or oak,*’ 

we have the w’hole of the materials found anffirieiit for 
idcnlilying Crowaero with Jackson the iniiluKr ni the 
Strand, who lost his leg in the service ol tin* Round- 
heads and then bpcanie a fiddler. The succeeding 
figure is the ** marshal to the champion Bear 

“ This leader was of knowledge great, 

Kilber fur charge, or tor retreat 
Me knew when lu fall on pell-mell, 

A To jgdl luLck and ictrout us well. 

• So lawyers, lest the l>ear defendant. 

And plaiutitl' dog, sbould make an end on't^ 

• Do stave and tail with writs of error, 

Reverse of judgment, and demurrer, 

To let them broathe awhile, and then 
Cry whoop, aiHl set tiiem on ngaiu. 

As Uumulus a wolf did rear, 

(io he was dry*nunied by u licar, 

That fed him with (he purcliDsad prey 
Of many a tierce *aiid biuody fray ; 

Bred ir^), where discipline most nue is, 

111 military Ganieri Paris. 

Fur soldiers heretofore did grow 
In gardens^ just as weeds do now ; 

Until some splay-foot politicians 
« T' Apllo offer'd up jiBtitiuns, 

, .For lioehiriiig A riew invelition 
Tb'ad iiiuud out of au antique engine. 

To root out all ibe weeds that ^row 
111 public, gardens at a blow, 

And iMve th* Imrtw standing. Quoth )Sir Sun, 

My friends, that is not to bo done. 

Not done i*^ quo’ statesmen ; yes an’t fAeaso ye. 

When ,*tis ouce kpown, you *11 say ’t» easy.. 

Why then let *s know it, quoth Apollo : 

We 11 beat a' drum; And they 11 all follow. 

A drum ! (qtmtb I’hoibilis) troth that ’s Uue^ 

A pndty Inveittion quaint and'new; 

Butlho* of voice and instrument 
We are th* iiiadoubtcd ipnsideiit } 

We such lend music don’t profess, 

The Devil ’s pMster of that ofliee, 

Wbeiw it mtiSt pass, if 1 he a drum, 

He ’ll sign it with Cler. Pari, Ppm. Com, 
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To liim yourBr1«rc9, and he 
Will soon disfiiitrh you for Ills A>c. 

Thf»y did so, hut it pntv’d so ill, 

Tirad better lot *em grniv tneie Mill. 

Hut to n'sunif irhat we diseonreuig 
V^ere on heforc, timt is, stout Orsiii : 

That which so oft by supdty writers , 

}1ns been applyM t* almost all dghtett, 

Mom justly may b* olkrrib'd to tn», 

Thati any other drarrior (vi**) 

^None ever aotei! both mts tx>Uler, 

Both of a chieftain and a soldier. 

Ho was of great desoent aiid faigli, 

!For splendour and uiiiquity, 

And from celestial origine 
X>eiiv*d himseir hi a right line. 

Not as the ancient heroes did, 

Who, that their base births be hid, 

(Knowing were of doubtful gender, 

Aud that they came iu at. a wlndote) 

Madi* Jupiter himself and others 

th* gtnls, gallutita tu their own mothers, 

To get on fbexn a race of champimii, 

(Of which ol«l Homor first made lampoons) 
ArctofihylaY in northern siiyicre 
•Was his undoubteil aucestur ; 

From him ills great forefathers caiuc, * 

' And in all ages bore bis name: 

Learned he wps in medV.^nat lore, 

Fill by his side a fioucti he wore, 

]te|)](*te with stnuige iierinetic pow«lf»v 

That wcitinds nine miles (xiint blank would soldgr, 

By skilful chynii»t uith gieat cost 
JBTctraetcd fiom a luUeii post." 

But wp must reserve the remainder of tiieHiaractcrs 
for aufjlher u])pprtunity. 

PALISSY., 

ftkaicludud Axini jiase ’ 

All the rest of his Jaboxirs, poor Palissy Jiad to en- 
founter alone; tliou^b his hands were so cut and 
biiiised with his worJCi that he was o1)lif>ed. lie says, to 
cat his pottage as well as he could hisilianUa 
wrapped in linen rags. The haiidmill in which he 
ground Ilia nidtcrials mpiired the power ol two strong 
men to woik it, yet he was wholly without ansistanvr. 
Nor were his disappointments yet at an end; After 
having, with infinjic pains and considerable cost, cun- 
Ktriictcd a new oven, il turned out that the nwrtar he 
had used was full of ilint8.-<^probably the refuse of his 
inaleridls ; and when the furi^tce was heated, these 
flinu flew, and attach^ themselves to his pottery, so 
that It was completely spoiled. 

Oil passing the hand over my vases,” says he. 
“ Ijtile fragments of flint were perceptible, which cut 
like a razor. I instan}.ly determined to break them 
up, rather than sell them in a deteriorated state for 
what they would fetch, which might have injured the 
reiiutation of my discovery. But no sooner had I done 
so, than 1 was beset by the inaledictiona of my starving 
family and the mockery of my neighbours, who tr eated 
lijo as a madman for not having realized a few crowns 
by niy damaged goods.” 

Nuvertbclpsl the man of genius toUefl resolutely 
on !--Satisfied of the sireng^ tlutt was. in him. and of 
the impor toce of his discovery, he went to work again, 
with an iiijured credit and .coastituliioti* an oljeci Vif 
hatred tu some and contempt to ntheroi l^roin the 
phausting nature of Ids laboursi Ids anm and legs 
had becuiiui hkc Bticks^ so that, according to his own 
brief description, thei-e was nothing to keep up his 
garters, and his sttKskings came uptih his beds as he 
walked, till he was the pietuce Of wretchedness aud 
desUtution. Between the action of the prodigious heat 
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of' his furnace, and the influciiK^ of tlio rain and froat 
on his ill-constructed works, the place was fre^uptifly 
pnroufed, romiwlling him to borrow the luatcngls for 
its reparatluri. But this was not always to boaccom* 
plishcd ; and he tolls us that he often remained wateb- 
ing his oven through the winter nights, exposed to 
wind' and weather, wij]! tlie owls hooting on one side 
and the* dogs howling on the other. 

“ Wet to the skin with Uie beating in of the heavy 
rains, and grdping\.ab 9 ut in the dark for want of a 
candle, I have often retired to rest at midnight, or even 
at dav^bteak.” Kays he, ** looking like some drunken 
^wretch who had been s-olhng iu a gutter. But the 
worst. I had to suffer was from the arcusations of my 
flciirlibours, who )iad assisted me. aud who now re- 
garded me as a ‘robber ; and the reproatrhes of my 
isjiiily, who treated me as a selfish lunatic.” 

This is but a faint outline of the miseries and 
fatigues sustained by poor Bernard Palissy, in bring- 
iug to perfection aii art which has jiroved so highly 
beneficial to his owu and oilier countries. The furnaces 
and ovens of bis .invention are still in use at Sdvros, 
and have been closely copied In our own and other 
orcclain-wurks, Tlic moulds in which the vases arc 
aked to se.cure them from accident, were devised by 
Pnlissy after hi^ uniucky Joss from the flying of the 
flints; and his iccipcs ior the mixing of colours arc 
blill ])a(ent. 

Hic poicclain of Palissy soon attained a prodigious 
reputaliun, and few nmseuins or collections ol objects 
of vzttu in our own time but contain specimens ul' his 
works, under the name of lla])bael ware, or china of 
the middle ages. The embossed dislies exhibiting 
reptiles aud animals, in great perfection, were the in- 
vention of Palissy ; and soveial of his dishes and vases 
present coiucs after celebrated piciureb, executed in 
rekef. Table Ecn'ices, to replace the wooden and pew- 
ter vckscIh then in use, were the chief objects to which 
he dovoled his art; and w hh. so much taste aud skill, 
that many of the original designs exhibit the genius of 
a lirbt-raU* sculptor. 

The fame of his discovery exlbn^cd mpidly through 
Fi'ance, and orders weic given him by all the nobles of 
the court of Henri II. : among oibers, by the Due de 
Montuioreney. who employed him to decorate his 
stalely ehliteau of Iscoiun, Ope of the chambers was 
paved with tiles of Palissy's porcelain; wdiicli still 
remain iierfect, uidess w*herb the design has been 
destroyed by the introduelion of one of those Jiuge ' 
ungraecful N’s which, during the cm pile, were 
luade to disfigure all tho ancient jiublic edifices of 
France. 

It was while he was occupied in working for the 
Conn^tahlc de Montmorency, that tho artist was fated 
to undergo a new species of pcrseculion. Being a 
strict liu^ucnot, his manufactory was denounood by 
the ClpmTnission despatched into ikiutoage, under llic 
romtiiand of the Due de la Rocbcl'oucauld ; and the 
f/'athnlics of Saintes caused him to be arrested and 
sent to Bordeaux, to ho burnt at the stake. But the 
i-eputation of Palisry was now bo deservedly great, 
that having presented a memorial to tbetjuceii-mother. 
Catlierinc de Mcdicis^ he Was rescued by her inier- 
vention from tins tcmble sentence. It was probably 
in gratitude for her iuterfdrencc tbat he invented the 
miniaiture statues, or jifgT^tnejr, of the king and qUecn- 
motbet, to wbigh he jtiequently reeins— a nante de- 
rived fnini^gti/iM, or working in clay. 

Thus dri\cn from his native place, PalisAy estsr 
blished himself in Paris, where he commenced the 
first collection, of natural history ever attempted ‘ in 
France, aiul a series of experiments in chemistry 
and metallui%y of the highest importance. George 
Agrkolat who passes among the French for the father 
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cif Ihe just then puhlisUnn*^ 

tmtises ou mineralogy.* But he %vrote in Latin» of 
Which Pdliaay did not lindoratand a word ; and it was 
the laborious ex{>crimckitaiist who was the first to com- 
ivkOnuTate to his rouiitryinen at laige the niystories uf 
' th« Ixiwela of the earth. The first coiniw of ]>ublic 
lectures ever given in Paris was by PiUissy, who pla* 
carded the viralla of the city, with an intimation that for 
■iho price of ouo crown he was ready to roiufininicatO' 
to all who wca*e desirous of infoisnsatiou tlie whole of 
his discoveries in physics and natural history, and to 
argue witll' those who wove pre|.»aied for refutation. 
Sucli as were not satisfied with his inalnu tions were to 
receive hack their crown on demand. Palissy has 
inlornicd us that the leluin of the crown was not in « 
single instance demanded ; and Im has also furnisliied 
us with a list of his audiencci which appoais to have 
r^omprised tiic loading nobles, prelates, and 'uaajfistrates 
nf the time, fn order to appn'ciatc the merit of his 
undertaking, be it remembered that at that pcrh»d a 
joyal astrologer monopolised* the scieutifiti patronage 
of the court; and that alchemy was Qultivatedi not 
alone by the ignoranl, but the learned of Ute 
The city was moreover distracted by riWl warn, and 
Ihe, hold lecturer who, without uuderstanding a syl- 
lable of the learned Jlauguag<w, had thus throw n down 
the gauntlet to hII theidiilosnphcis of tlm age, belonged 
to the pereecuKMl party. Nfivciihelcas he continued 
to a'«cnib1e around him the most remarkable jier- 
t.KtagcB among tin' leauu'd. of his tlay. and the 
simple-hearted but entljusjastic old luiUer, atter 
Wasting his best dayn over Ijw miserable luriiacc, b.id 
the glory of enligliicuiiig Ibc niiuilrf ol the mubt 
enlightened. 

Ju that original eouise of lectures, the branch ol 
suience to which Cuvier baa added in rjuf own time 
such rcmarktiblo illuairathui was first o.a1k',d iuito 
existence. Palis^y was the flrrtt to that the 

foKSiJ shells ami plants liiiherlo esieciued a s)Xirt of 
nature, were the identical objects in a abite of trari^- 
lorinatioii. 7'ht‘ modern theory of the earth was sha- 
dowed forth ill liis^assiTtione! eoneerning the naluu* 
JO id origin nf fossirfishes. which for more than a ceii- 
liiry afterwauls were sufiered to lie dormant. By 
this wondrous iiisliuet of an uuiustrueted mind, the 
memory of Palis^y became expensed to the sn^'ors of 
the more Icariiful but far iiioie ignorant Vultaiie, 
who spiirtks of hnn as “ a viMonary.*' Palissy atid 
his sTioUs'* nffoided a fcrtilo thiMno for the plea- 
sautrifia of one to wiiom a jcpi was more available tlfcui 
a fact. 

Poor Palissy had now tasted os latgely of the sweets 
of fame and prosperity as wms compaTiblc with the evd 
Hpirit of the hour. Whilu still collecting around him 
a host uf oageo' discip&»s, he w>is hci/x'd and flung into 
prison. But for the intervention of the Due de 
JVlayoiinc, iitinjedinte excctition would have followed 
hw arrest; and the venerable ju'ofessor, who* 
niow eighty-eight years of age, was inearceiatcd 
in the Bastille, to secure him firoin an ignominious 
death. 

Some months afterward he was^dsited in prison by 
Henri TIL, who was ni.ikintf a jvuud of inspection ift 
Ills hcretic-coop. ' “ M*m bonhorm'nr,’^ Said his inajestj, 
V unless you (tnii vuanagii; to confoim in inaUen oi 
1 am ItndcT thp,uoi‘v^3ity of giving you up to 

replied, the poor old man, •' f am content to 
amBm the i-em riant of my da^^s to the glory of God. 
JHHm to hear sn great a king prondame that he 
necessity ofai'ting against his ounRcicnce, 
atl BPNfh st particular am greatm- than my sovereign 
he is euustratned ; for Idokvp no fear' 
CO •;'Ay in'jeperidcm.’* 


A few days afterward, Bernard. Palift^y -exputd in 
the j^tille, in the fulness of his yeaia and virtues, 
th(' year 1568. 

The works lie has left us are of high and varied 
interest^ compHsisig treatise on medicine, agricuUure, 
hydrauHcAk IbrUfication, in addition Jto those on tnctal- 
lum eiMinjstry. Hie hhrfory of the Refotmed 
cbiixicfalfei'^his native proViAoai fur which we are iu- 
dobted io his den, is. equkl to the works of the best 
historians of Ins a^. Hut, above all. the bhretvdneKs 
of his obsl^ations, paseiratihg his. simplicity of man- 
tiers and lanjnitijgei m afforded an invaluable addition 
,to the moral history of tbfisc troubled times. 

Such was Bernard Palissy, who,, in Edition to thr' 
creation of an important mechaniciti art, called into 
existence ih0 geims'of our must valuable sdcntific 
theories, and ihs(Uutidns,*^thd flm chiua-maker in 
France— the first pubtir ,lecturo.r— Sie first oidgiiialor 
of a collection of natural history— the flm to .isseit the 
nature of fossil remaiDs, and to create a scliool of 
mines and forests. In England he is chiefly noted :is 
the first writer upon spiings and fouuuins. Rut bib 
memory is entitled to higher reverenoe, as that of .i 
zoalmw and pei severing man ol gcniusi who ovcriMiuc 
T»y energy of mind tlu? united evil* of |‘"rsiCLuiio.!, 
poverty, and iguoranco. 


Diifnbufiott of Capital . — Caiiitoliftts do not easily rnlor r 
tradf (g wMliilraii' from it. Iii a country si> rvqiiisitrly 
iiisrU AS F.iiii;l;nuh it b line tliat c.t{ntal tnArc* with M'ii>r,i|y. 
wheie Ibr^ cu|Ml.iliAL caimot move ; and ol tliiswehaxr a luniiiiiAii 
<‘xplniiat lull JliuLTdo. Uiraido^ who. hi a stof'lhroKer. HltiorJ 
ill the very mitio of ;.,»o xat^i numey-niAi’huieiy aerunuil.iirU in 
T/niirlon, liAil pmiliar •ailvantniL^ef lot ohieiviufr and iiivrbtiif.itin'; 
the ploy of this nioxSiiiHry. If oiur ljurtiA}i vision wcie lined Inr 
deter, litifj' ugtnicies lo inqmljulile, and if a sfathin of vie^v' rntiki 
he bad, we might soinet lines IwhoM vast arches of rleetrie nuithi 
cmilmm.lJy poising and J‘e-])a<«ini; l>e( ween either pnla.iiid fiie 
t'qiiatorial i^giotia. Accordingly, as tlia eqiiilU>riuiii iirere 
tui'Iied suddenly or redressed, voulil he the phenomeim of tiopieui 
liurricAiics or of auroral iighls. Somewhat in the nioie sdeiil 
arcbes of continual troiisition, ebbing and Uowiiig Hhe tides, rln 
the rc-attiicies of the capital accumulated in Londoti niudif} , 
without tuuHiTor echo, nuK'h commerce in hU parts of the King- 
duin. Faithful to the monetary tymptonof, and the OuctudtionM. 
^is way or that, eternally porcepiihle hi* the condiltuii uf every 
irade, the great moneyed capitalist, standing at the centre of thfj 
eiiortnoiia web^ throws over his Arch of ciipitah or withdraws if, 
with the precision of h flreman directing columns of water from 
an engiiie^pou the remotest quarter of a eouflogration. It is 
not, as RiCarao almost jirofeasuinally es]ilaiiia tso us, by loohiruf 
out for new men qualiRed to enter ati uspiciug trade, ov by with-* 
diawiiig ^iRie of the old i&eu from a decayiiJ|r tmde, that tlie 
equUihrium is rerovered. Such operations arp difficidt, dilatory, 
often ]K!rsmialIy ruinous, and^dtsproporiioiMiAely noby to the 
public ear in the process oi^ execution. But the true operation 
t>oos on as silently as the nowth of light. The moneyed man 
stands rquidistafitly related t^ many dtflh'etit: staple iDierestb — 
the silk trade, the cotton trader iron trade, the'timnor and grain 
trade. Rarely does he abt upiou any ape it them by direct inter- 
p'llatiiio of new firms, or direct withdiawnls Of <dd ones. An 
efl’ect of ihis kind is gesierally ee nac4 beyond bis power ai 
beyond hii interest Not a man baa been shifted from his 
srattPf) ; possibly not a mam has been intruded ; yert jiower nml 
virtue here been thrown into vast laboratories of Wade, like shells 
inSo a city. Bui all has been ocooinplMhed in Wje night by the 
iuaudihle agency oi^'tbe CO-nperatitigWid) the equally 

iiuusdihleagencievof cojiitalK moving Cfanmgh banks and tiiiouqli 
natuHuiIde^ funded, or ugfundadf, 'flunh is ,tbe perfection nf 
our ervnuation, % the sltmile ef b fautt upon the 

eeiifira of so vast on otgonlaailmipai^rraith bflSiRr is burned along 
the tuhea-^ pdlse is enlivened' or d epw w# » outMiktHib is 
precipitated Or blocked, without Amw' pw^ten^ proi&eises of 
change indispensable mi the ConHidlqt, end whicb so injurimiil.i 
dift-tub the smooth working of girifeml bH5iiieis.--*-‘/ie Qtttm'y $ 
P^iUiid Keomimy, 
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CONWAY CASTLE. 

A Am tlie aiuicnt HriUmi« had been forced to retreat 
ttuiu the plaiiiH of Kurland, and to ahfjter and d»;fetid 
tliemsclves uinuni^ the fnonntaina of VValea, they inain- 
taijM d for several renturieB a fierro airugjlo for iinb- 
peiidi^nee atz^ainst their Saxon and Norman oppressors. 

batflos were fought on Uw bonier tcrritoricH: 
ftunie’tinies they wcretlriven back into their faiynosseH, 
and eoiripelk'd to admit the Rupt^Tiority, if not Uie au- 
pTcmacv, of the inTadors, and to jiay llio tribute ux act ruJ 
from them ; but no Rooner was the pressure wliich 
kept ■ ihfW down relaxed or removed, than the fiery 
Welslirnen were again in arms, and. rushing down 
upon tlie fruitful vaieis of the land wiiicli had belonged 
t<i thedr ancoatorB, thev plundered the pluudfTcrs, de- 
vastating with Rwofd and ftvo |lie homes of those who 
had HO often tnade their own desolate. Tliere had 
generally been a king f»f M^ales, to yvhom the different 
chiefs were at least nominally subject, but in the tenth 
century the whole country was divided into the two 
principalities of Nortli Wales and South Wale^ both of 
winch were coin|)o]led to acknowledge the feudal 
!iU]aeinacy of Atbtdstan as king of England, wnd to pay 
aa annual tribute. This tribute was reluctantly paid 
to the succeeding Saxon kings. On tlie accession of 
William theCouqueror the Welidi refused payment; he 
therefore invaded the country with a large army, and 
reduced them to obedience j but tinder William Rufus 
they were aglin in rebellion. In this uncervain state 
thoY eontidued, always dppresaed but; never effcctuaHy 
Rubdiied,^ till the reign of Edward I. They had been 
slowly Imtig territory.^ieapecially in ^uth Wales, by 
enqroaejlmteiil^ the|lngUsh t^roiw, who, to, defend 
tlieir acK|ttkdtioi^eFeGtied strong castles cse near to each 
othar aa to Ihrm aoham of commuuicatibg fortresses, 
which extended from. Lhepstow to Milford Haven. 
l*be (leople of Wales still retained their simple add 
hospitable inadnerB, and in times of peace they were 
genflo and courteous; their ancient Jaws and usages 


were yet unaltered; the bards roiilinued to stimulate 
their martial spirit, and the conflicts with the English 
agd the mspuics and skiruushes among the Welsh 
cliirfs tncmsidves kept Uiein in the continual pnicnto 
of w*arfare. The conquest of the country was \ hnreforti 
no easy task, but required lor its acconipli^dtinent such 
a king as Edward 1., who not <»uly skilled in war, 
but one of the mos^t lesiduie, jiemvenng. .l ool, and 
poiilie kings tiiat ever sat on thc^tlirone of England, 
and who, in the conquest ot W'alea, used all the "** ap- 
plianci’R and means to boot’* of disunion hjrnentcd 
anioug the native chiefs, and of bribery to induce them 
to fight against their coimliymcn. 

At the lime uben Edward 1. determined on the con- 
quest of W'ales, Lie well) n was Prince of North W'ales 
and Rees ap Meredith was Prineo of South "Wales. 
Llewellyn had formerly been in aUianee with I>e Mnnt- 
fort, and had lougbt against F.dwMrd himself at the 
bailie of Evesbain, m which De Afoutfort was slain. 
Several yeui'H luid pabsed away, during which Edward 
bad heoi! to the Holy Land, had succoi'ded his father 
Henry 11 L as King of TCnglaiu), had returned to \m 
native country, and bad Minunoiied Ijeirellyn toa}>pear 
at court, to pay the leudal homage duo to liiui as 
King of England. Meantime Llewellyn had euteied 
into a contract of niarnagc with Elinor, the daughtci 
of his unlonuhalc friend De Montfort On her passage 
from France ti> Waloa bIw had been inteiv.epted and 
delivered to Edward, who held her a prisoner, Lle- 
wellyn w as indignant at this treatment, and objected U> 
appear at the court of Edward uniess his a^anced 
bnde waa set at libcr^, and a safe-conduc.t wasgraoted 
to li.iiisclf, which Edward refused, and a war Wa^ 
the cousequedee. The Prince of South Wujes end 
Llewellyn’s own brother David joined the staiidari.of 
the King of England with all Aieir vaasals.. .Edward 
advanoed with a large army to Chester, ^oswcd tjjf 
Dec, took the fortresses of JRhuddiau and FBftt, wiiich 
ho ganisoiied. aod^*keepifig a fleet on the eda»t (o in- 
teieept all supplies for Llewellyn, paiieutly waited 
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df lh)9 lAoelfa^ of Tbc' result 

'iv'jiis «t)ti^ ^ ^mrd bad anticipated; Jn November* 
iSSWi‘'£ie»r«lilyfe% reduced to t^'eSktrewUyar deslitUT 
\iKahV''WHS compelled to yield* and tb fitibinU to tbe' liard 
tedtnift Edward impoaed ' upon hiiii— the for*' 

fritate of nearly thd whide^if hia territory ai^ the im* 
.■•poeUion of a fioft of 5O,j0QOf,' This finO’ beinij much 
Ufffer^lian so poor a coutiti^ cdfiW pay, was of necco- ' 
sity rtHUvned. Edward Ub doubt expected that all was 
•now eeUlwl ; but it Wds not so. David, wdng: thb 
restiU of the wati and that the territory to which be 
bjkuselt Uli^jht havo surceeded was wrested from bis 
Joined bis brother Xlewellyrt, and Noith Wales 
was 'ais^in in anna. ■ On the ni^itof Palm SjuKiday, 
Dai^d surprised and look the castle of Hawar- 
dlhe^ A general insuiteciion ensued. The Welbhincn 
rushfd ft om their hills, and in many places drove tlie 
English beyond the marcht'S, while David and Lle- 
wellyn laid siege to the easiles of pliiit and Hhuddlan. 
Edward, by weans of a forced loan, soon collected a 
litrge army, and again crossed* the Deo, While David 
opposed Edward in hforth Wales, Llewellyn advanced 
to meet his enemies in South Waleb, but he was slain 
in an engagement witfi the Earl of Mortimer, near 
Builth, in Brecoitthiro, December JL 1282. David, 
who now succeeded his brother as Priuce of North 
Wales, kept up for a short lime the unequal contest 
with JSdward, wlwni ho more than once defeated. 
Edward, as before, not only inlorccpted all stippUes; 
but hired Basque mercenaries trained to mountain 
warfare, who tracked like blot>dliounds the half-starved 
atid tlLarnied Welshmen to their last retreats. David 
at last was taken prisoner, and wxs barbarously put to 
death at Shrewsbury, by hanging, drawing, and quar* 
tei’ing. 1'he war was n«iw at ati end, and the slaughter 
of tho Bards followed soon afterwards. ^ 

Edward now saw the neeessity of securing ids con- 
quest. For this purpose he built the two stiong 
caslles of Caernarvon and Conway. Caernarvon Castle 
is described in the ‘ Penny' Magazine,' No. 13H, p. 2(17 
(1834), and a general view of Ooiiwny has been given 
in No. 406, in the ^Touuin Walea’ No, 3. 

Conway Cattle was completed in 1284, and from the 
peculiar style and excellence of the architecture, was 
doubtless constructed by Henry Ellerloii, or Do 
Eli'eton, who built Cacmatvon Castle. Coiiwav Castle, 
w4ien in its perfeet state, must have been, as w ell from 
situation as from strength and beauty of structure, one 
of the most maguificcnt forln's'SOH of BriUiiu The 
situatidh is precisely the lofty cliff on which Gray 

places Uis bard ' 

** Ou 4 K>r.k wj(wc liaugliiy brow 
, Frowin^ a «■ old Conway s foamiug flood.” 

Tim form .of the castle was oblong, and. extended 
along , the vpr^, of the precipitous rock, the base of 
wbieh i» washed ly tbu river Conway, which winds 

X d two of its suites so as to make it ahnoat a pdliiii- 
The iunei wall of ilie pastlc fronted the town of 
Conway. Botween .the town and the cast ic theie was 
a wide' and deepalitch, wbiclt was crossed by a draw- 
bridgO' to the priiunpal entrance. A small eiitram'S* 
dofetided ' ly a strong advaneod .work, communicated* 
wHli- Urn riveit bjF .narrow' winding . .siaini cut in the 
rock. 1'hia ia'nw^daU'Ul'ihe postern eutfance shown in 
the dsxwtug^at '^his article. The Wklb nf 

tiic easUe W'Ofeof tlMchoess, and were flanked by 
eight vast ciittilar embattled lowers, Acfh of which 
liail a'skfider rising flxmi. 

the top,-.w>hit*h produced dfleet of givat lightness 
»<And Tlie^ two .•towers which- flanked the 

• were called the ling’s Tower and' ibe,. 

ai'r, in each of wldcli wi^a beautiful otiql. 
interior of the castk was divided into i 
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two oourts. This ap^rtmeiilf whioli they eomprised hlh 
soarreW tioW be ti>cod,’ 'Tliegit*at hall euivcd rou- 
fotmabiy 'to fte. bend of the odtor Avail. ’ It was l.JO h-rt 
hmg, flflffiin; wideband SO It bad sixiiarrow 
window* tb* iplitck wall ofl'tbe river side; 

three oMtied into tlw interior court* 

a)!ld tbeee was another wWtow atflf ttrger at one erid ; 
at4lie‘o0iarend ima toe fei^rflre-pldee, and there was 
a snmlier flre-plkce at aide. ’The roof was sup^ 
ported by urcbes.' > Beneatli 'were extensive 
vatflte for ammunition and pVo visions. Edw'ard I. and 
Queen Kleanof dpcnt a Ohristms, here ; and knights 
and ladies wdre revelling in this yjtre^at hail wliilethe 
Conquered Welahnlen were writhing beneath the seiise 
of degradation as well s,s the opnresSioos and exactions 
to which they were forced to submit. 

Conway town is of a triangular form, Rnd stands on 
a steep slofM? towards the rivet*. Tbv‘ Iowit sidef Of ihp 
triangle extends ftom the castle along the bank of the 
river, where there is now a long quay, with a fine new 
upwards and downwards. The town was surrmtudecl 
by a high wall twelve feet thick,' strengtUciU'd hy 
twertty-fout circular and semicircular towers. 1 1 luid 
four principal gateways; and, to .prevent approiirii 
from the scSi a curtain, terminatiHl wito arotiud touer, 
ran out into the river fiom cadi end of the wall. At 
low 'ii’ater the Irivor is loss than fiftv yaril^ n ulo. ami 
only abfnil eight feet deep, ami cncunibcrod with shoals. 
At high water the width is about a mile. The haihonr 
is dry-at low water, and frequented only by a tew 
coasting A^esKida. Tiie fmpulation of the parish of 
Conway, m 1B41 , was 135H. 

At the cohiincuceinent of the civil war in the reigri 
of Charles T., Cunway (fistic was ludd for the kiiu; hy 
Dr. John Willianu, Arehbishop oi York, whoapnuiuled 
Ins neplicw Willinm liookes governor in l(i4.i. In 
May* 1645, Priuee Rupert sinwraeded I)r. WilIi:itr»!» in 
the command of North Wales, which* in iis ie»n1t, 
proved to be a' change of ill policy. Wi]li.uiif seems* 
To have bad ^e spirit of one of the old wairioi l)]Hliop>%. 
Disgusted and incensed, he applied to the ]*ailKiinei)i 
for a promise of forgiveness for Ms former opposuion, 
which It? cattily obtained, and then joined Mytton in 
the reduction of Conway. The imvn waa taken by 
stprm, August 15. 1645; Bishop WilJialnis was among 
(he combatants, and was wounded in the ner-k. The 
castle .fiunemiered, N(»veniber lO, 164C. 'Tlie castle 
was not dUmnnileci iiy tlic* parllaineHt ; but a grai»t 
of it had been made in the reign of Char]c> 1. to 
the Earrof Conway and KuUlta, who, wlien he ob- 
tained ixiaaesBioii in tho, reign of Charles TL, directed 
las agent to leir.ovc the timber, iron, lead; and other 
materials of value* and to transport; them to Ireland 
under pretenee of the king’w service, but in reality for 
the repairs! of his own pro)>crty. The voyul coiirmis- 
siouers for North M^alcs tuado a remonstrance Hgaiusl 
tbr^e proeet>dingB la 16G5, but it seems to have been 
wit hunt oflbi^t. 

Tlie castle is now very ruinous, but extremely pic- 
turesque, The. view up and down the river is de- 
lightful. 

TilE MATERIALS EMPLOYEl? A« MONEY. 
Thx ideas prevalent concern mg 'montiy are" often 
grounded on a vague cotyeettue chat there is stmne iu- 
triinsic property in gold, vilvor*' and copperi wbndhby 
those meials aloiie are fltted to dm matie ir)b» ourrenc 
coin. It it, bow'avor* chiefly from Ibe niedia^iicai }wo- 
po^'ties of those metals, iim Iboto tlp? qmdparaUve' 
scarcity H&f tlid flrat two, that ,toe adtobtibu has* been 
made ; and wr ahall flhd that, aaprinus other ^materials 
haweomswnalSy been' employed. • . . 

In toe earlier eta^es of eociiety* the exchange of pro- 
du<» asul goods waa doabthea made by barter, each 
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pm*son givhi$; a lusinimodily nhlcta he did not if«nt for 
ancilhor which he deaircij to obtain. < But it could not ' 
ahvayfi he easy go to apportion the two oomoioditieG as, 
to dctcrnitne tHteiher the one wa$ an exact ^uWaient 
to the other. Hence, aroae die .cuitom of empiojung 
a tliind article that abould.aerve. aa a alafidard to widcdi 
the other two mig^ht l»e cotUpared., In accardance 
with the truth in tnadieciaaticsi diat quantidea 
which arc each eqnal to a third ({uantity are equal to 
each other/' this third quantity in eemmerce, viz. 
money, ia the means whereby the equality or ^ual va* 
lue of tiKMithcr two is determiued. The^third coiu-^ 
inodity was at first oa^t/e, and there arc many allusions 
in the early writers to commodities bhing; valued at so' 
many oxen. But as an- ox is not only so bulky' as to 
ho transferred from, one possessor, to aiiothor with dif- 
ficulty, hut is also of too, great value to be used as an 
equivalent lor sinq)) purohascs, the utility of adopting 
some less valuable and more divisible standard or mo- 
ney became apparent, and we accordingly find many 
substances to qave been so employed, and to be so exu- 
pJoycMl indeed in our own times. , 

Ske/h are at the present day current for money in 
many paits of the Ihist. These sbells are brought 
from tli(^ Maldive Islands, and are curreift in India 
under the name of eowrtes, %vhilc in Africa they obtain 
till* Uiune of houge^^ In the kingdom of Congo there 
is said to bo .another kind of shell current, called zmbi. 
Two tbousand ot these zimbi form .a vuicmti or oin- 
anti * : and one of the writet son Central Africa sumo years 
afro atat<‘d that twoFleuiisb knives were deemed worth 
a maoonti ; a copper basin, two pounds in weight and 
twelve imdieii in diameter, three raaconti ; i fusee, ten 
iiiaconiis, &c. ^ 'fhe cowries of India drculave at the 
rate of about sixty-five fur a copperniuiu nearly equi- 
valent to a halfpenny. 

FruUs hsve in some countries been used as money. 
In thf last century ^for matters arc probably changed 
by iliis Uniej the racao and the matte were current 
atnong the Mexicans as money : the turmer estimated 
so that fiiUH-n should be equal to a Spanish rial. Al- 
tftonds were used iii some, parts of India where cowries 
were not current. In pro^Kirtion as tlie^uarjji crop 
was good or bad, this kind of' money fluctuated in 
value ; but in averagf' years about forty aUuuuds wer^ 
cquivalcMii to a baltpenny sterling. 

Those nations .who subsist chiefly by the chace, 
such as the American Indians, are (u;cuslonied to use 
peltry, or skins, as inoney» The same inatejual con- 
verted into leather has been occasionaiiy employed. 
There is a comedy in which analluslon seems to point 
to the u»e of Imthtr mousy in England before the C^- 
quest : the woaith possessed by a lady has been buried 
witli her, and one of the characters says — 

“ wiiy this was fcuch a flrk pf piHy 
1 n« cr heard of: bury ber gold with berl , 

TTis strange her old shues wi^re nut iutarr'd too^ 

Kur fear the days of Bdgar should rctiin^ 

When they coined leatlier.’* 

In a History of Allchester, printed in 1007, there is 
an allusion to money made of leather, in the following 
words “ King Edward I. his leatliern money, bear- 
ing his name, suimp, and picture, whicU^e used ki tlie 
building of CartiarvQxi, Beaumarish, and Conway 
caStteq,«to spare better ^bttlUon, were, titice T caa re- 
mom W, preserved and kept in one of towers of 
Caynarpon Castle.*’ Mr. liudbtg, iu referring to this 
passage* MK* ihat nethiug fnriber h lutoto of these 
lealber coins tbau what k. here, stated^ ^ * 

Sir John Mandeville, an early traveller, who ; dees 
not bear a.very ltigiieharactor for .veraoity^ s{)eaks of 
leather and paper money as having been in ^use in Tar* 
tary. As the subject was not exactly’ one of those 
which he eMxnoBt likely As esaggerate> and has no* 


thing improbable in iUulf, we will quote bis account 
of ttij^«»tters--‘‘ThwBteiperour [the KIhw of Tar- 
tary] may dispenscti as moche as he efiU, wiihuuiep 
eatynuudoun. For he dcspendetbp.Hoi. ne makeihe 
no. ynoucy, but of blether einprentedv Or of ])apyie. 
'And of that money, is aom of gretter prys, and fioimno 
of lasae pryq, aftre the dyversitee of h» statutes. And 
wlum tbai .money hattte roune so longu that it bogyn- 
netbe. to wpste, than men berin it to the esopertoures 
tresoiye; and than thel taken newe money for tiie- 
ulde. And that money gotbe iburghe out aUe tbe^ 
couutree, and thorgho ont all his provyu,Ge 8 ; For 
there and bexnnde hem, tbei make no money nontber. 
of gold nor of silver. -And therefore he m»y despehde 
ynuw and oiilragouttsly.** Whether the khan could 
rt*ally sjicnd "yiiow and outrageously," even if hia 
money were made of leather, involves a question iu 
political economy which MandeviUc was perhaps nut 
quite able to solve. 

Halt is used for money in some countries ; it is cut 
' into square or brick-Bhaped pioces, and passes from 
band to hand as money. Jn remote ages com was 
eniploycd for the same purpose in' agricultural coun- 
ties ; and even at the present tlay rents and agricul- 
tural wages arc in some places estimated by a eextain 
quantity of corn, which in this case serves iho place of 
money. In Icciand and Newfoundland, wliere fisliing 
forms au important part of tJie occupations of the in- 
habitants, dried Ash performs the functiuns of money. 
In some of the WVsl India Islands sugar has occasion* 
ally been used fur the same purpose ; and Adam Smith 
biates that, at the time he ^vroie bis * Wealth of Na- . 
tiuns/ there was a village in Scotland where it was 
customary for a workman to carry naih, as money* to 
the baker's shop or the alehouse. 

But all such media of exchange are manifestlv de- 
fcylivp. ,Tney are perishable, or bulky, or liable to 
change considerably iti value, or llmiti^ to the extent 
of district llirough which they circulate, or are de- 
ficient in Goiue one or more of the qualities which mo- 
ney ought to possess. Metal of some kind ur other 
seems to possess a greater nuxx^r of quahiies iavonr- 
able for tins purjio^e tliaii any oAier substance ; and 
we accoidingly find that metal has been by far the 
most extensively used m all civilhed countries. 

Most of the cum 111 DU metals have been einployod for . 
this purpose, in greater or less degree, and hr seme 
country or othen .Sumo of tiiese we may mentkm iu 
succoBsiun. , 

Bros*.— Jn the reign of Henry VI. the, ma^ of. 
the kings mint in Ireland w'as authorized by iriden- 
turc to cuin cerUin money ; among which were brass 
toins to bo of tlie value of one silver pettn3( each, and 
to have a certain device ; and others of a like weight 
and material to have a different devk'e. Agailit ia 
Henry VHI.'s rcigu, the king, us is stated by Sir Joha 
Ware iudns * Animis,' “ to inainiain hia cluuges in Jre-^ 
]and, 1 t>eing now hard pin to it for lack of tKioniea, by. 
reason of the vast treasure wasted in Ids expedition 
into Fi'snce and Scotland, and cotn^ietted by nocCsrityy ' 
gave directions to coin braas money, and commauded 
it by proclamation to pass fur current aiYd lawful mo- : 
msy iu all purts of Ireland." .In the., time of James il.« > 
among the extraordinary shifts to which he was put in . 
mainta'.ning his ]ioritluki in Irelaiki, tbo king sent ait 
order to the master-general Of the ordnance* cuaii* . 
manding him to deliver "Up two brass caimon to the ' 
mtsier of the mint, foir inn purpose of having, ibetn 
ifielted and coined into money; aud that fpDowing 
letter was*aUo sent to the various collectors £he ro- 
veinie iii.<lrela«d We have great or 6 asfiotti;{ar his, 
•Miqesiy’s use to proumte eo much hamioseed 
ooptier sad brass as qan ofiblpd, mid judging 

’ by me decay of trade m dceototioij(‘'rtf .tikiw cmaifry, 
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tllat there may he a great ileaJ itt your dietrid ot part, 
we deeire you, by youfaeif and oiilceris, to inform ut 
prt^Utly what quantity you may bo able to furniBb 
us with, and what tbe current prices are of each. And 
whore ver you can get, buy at the beat rate ytm can, 
stmI' as soon as you have four or ftve hundredweight* 
pVay send it to tho Comtnjssinners of his M^'esty's 
Mint/* In a painphiel published soon afterwards, uie 
irriter, in allusion to the above orders to buy these me- 
taJs* says— “ U seems that they not only bought, but 
pitlaaed eVen the citizens' kiichcns, &c., because they 
found it difficult to get a sufficient supply of cxipper or 
brass for the Mint.*' 

TVn.-rl’his metal was coined into money by Charles 
fl., in 1684; and his suceesnor, who signalized him* 
Veit by bis brass money, issued some coins made of 
j^n^weiai and of pewter, each of which contains tin. 
Tlut with respect to the tin farthings of Charlifa' H., U , 
was soon found that the king was likely to liave the far* ' 
tilings sent to him in jiaymeut of taxes; and as this 
dtrj not suit his purpose, the project was given up. 
Iron was uvcd for money hy some of the early hatioiia. 
Lend was used for .small coins in Kngland in the reign 
«*f Henry Vlll. Ths^aden money afierwards ciren- 
latf«d seems to have been merely the tokens 4)r substi* 
tuies for money mentioned in a former article cp. 110). 

Endeavours have h(*en msde in modern times (and 
^.iiccessfully as respects Russia) to use phHnum as a! 
nirxteiial for money. With respect to /Mqwv-money, 
this is not so much acthal money, as a representative 
or symbol of it ; slm*e the honour or good credit of 
(hose who issue it is the only thing wfiioli gives value 
to the paper*— it having no intrinsic value in iuelf he* 
vend the fraction of a lartUing, which the piece of 
paT)er, as such, is worth. 

Hut copper, silver, and gold have been the metals 
tuost employed for this purpose; the two^lattcr as'tbe 
phqier and rnofit fitting, and the former foiPthb*cftn* 
venienco of making veiy small payments. The soli- 
tfity, divisibility, .and durability of silveiikand gold, 
logetlifT with the limilod supply and the printy equable 
inamicnaiu'C oi' value| are the chief qualities which 
lepoiniueiul these lAoUls for coinage. 

] Ji Uiodern limes the government has not to go about 
in search of gold and silver for conversion into money, 
f'liere are bullioiMlcalers who buy ingots of gold and 
silver from abroad, or buy uji loreign coins or old 
English coill^ or fragments of gold which ijie refiner 
lias procured from many sources and melted down 
into a mass; and the gold thus prucuied, if taken to 
the Mint under ceilaiu legulaliotis aud at certain ap- 
pointed times, may be there coined into money, small 
deductions being made to pay the expense of coining. 

But in former times the government w<*rc often 
sadly at fauUas to the means of obtaining the precious 
metals for conversion into money. At one time it was 
ordered th^t no gold or silver should be tak^n out of 
the enquiry ; at another, that none should be used for 
plate, of gold lace, or unnecessary luxuries; at other 
tinwsiili^ advantages were olfered to the possessors 
<>f;^]Hwnd silver, to induce them to Lave it coined. 

'tVtPfoed hardly wonder if, when coin was scarce 
and the means for making jt werualap scarce, and w han 
ignorance, in, niattevB of sdvncn greatly proyailed, there 
were attempts fhade, or ut leaat hopes held out, 4o 
transmute the baser mcUls uiio gold hy the mys* 
tCTies of ahdmniy*; We accordingly 6nd sod) instances, 
to have occurred. Bdward i U aitcf trying in vain 
to get a sufficient sppiy of bullion, is said to Imve 
lowkcd to the t-kiU of Kaymomi ijiUy, the alchemist, for 
a biojc. Ashniole has given a very cirsumsnmtial ac- 
count of ibe oriiigitig of Lully into England hy Cromer, 
Abb.if of Weatnnnsieri of his to make tbe 

kiiu: rich by hin art, in consequence of that Tnonnrch'i 


promise to enter, into a war against the Tttrks ; of hid 
refusal to work any longer when he found that Edward 
would not keep that , promise ; and of his being rtiut 
up in the Tower "in consequence. That Edward be- 
lieved in the ppwm of alchemy for this purpose is 
proved by ope of “tto Patent Rolls, which states that 
^e king had b^n given to understand that John le 
Rous aud William ,de Dalby could make silver by 
“ art of alkemony that Iboy, had heretofore made it, 
and still did make it ; and that by such making of that 
metal they could greatly profit Uie realm ; he tlieie* 
forie cpmmandiNl Tfiomas Carey to find them out, and 
fo bring them before tbe king, with all the instru- 
GdenlB and appar&dus belonging to the said art : il they 
woiild ooiyo wiRingly, they were .to bo fo ought safely 
aiid honourably ; but If not, they were to be aidzed, 
and brought before the. king, wherever' hr might hr. 

Henry |V. seems to liave belwvqd in this art, and to 
hawe prohibiic^d its exorciifo, probsoly from a frar h*si 
the coinage should be tampered wkh. Heniy VI. 
granted hooncos to difihreut imfivldusK pennitiini;' 
theme to follow ttioai^ aud mystenr of turning th(* bnsri 
mauls' iptn gold for coin.* In tue thirty-fiRh \nai of 
his rt'ign, however, after having be^ promiBi*d by iliv'-f 
4)r0femrs^tmUh auffident to pay idi his dohiR in gold 
and sDver; and being foiled in his expei'tation, In* 
issued a coniniUBion of inquiry into this aruihi* mean.* 
by which il was carried on, and the probable giouiidx 
for success. . Tite ronstitution of this comnusisioii was 
sufficiently strange; fur it consist*^ of two or ilmv 
friars, Ums qnceh s physician, a ftchoohnaslet, an aldci - 
nmn of Loitduii, a liBluuopger, two gioccrs, and tw(» 
incrrers, * What the result ot this cutituiisskm wa^, 
Mr. Uudmg says ho has not found any doruTinf'nts in 
show ; but. apoth^^r licrnce to pursue their aii. w.i«i 
granted to ah-hnnisis in a later year id’ tlic “.■unr 
king's reign. In the seventeenth r>f Etlward Jv., u 
letter W'as received by the Mayor of Covenliy from t In- 
king, which shows that the hope of pniiiunng gold 
cheaply, whether for coinage or for other ]jurposes, 
by the aid ;/if the mystic ait, was still enteriaiiied in 
higli quarters. It runs thus “ 'iViwty and well- 
beloved, wq gr<ile you well, and lele you wile Umt it 
hath lien shewed unto na that oure w'cie-lxdovpd .lolm 
Frcnsh, oure aV’nt, con'inyng and miii'only ahydyng 
in ours cite thcr, enlendeth be bis lab» Iq. practise a 
true and p'fitable coridusion in the cunning iff trails- 
mutac'on of mctalls, to oure pr fylu and plcabiuri', and 
fortODMke a rler shewing of the same before certs 
oure B'v'nts and counscllH by us ihcrefur appointed, 
is required a certayii tynio 1o jfpar his luariais ; ive 
nq| willing theifor oifire seid sVut to be tiobled in 
Uiat he shall so work or p*paro for oure pleasure and 
p'lite, woll and charge yewe that ye no suber hym in 
cuy wyse hy oiiy p’sone or pboncs to be letted, iroiihlrd, 
or vexed oi his seM labour and practise, to thcnient that 
he at his goode lib'te may ^hewo unto us, and such as 
be by us iherfore apiiointed. the cler etf(‘ct uf Ins 
seid oonclusiciii.*' 

Henry VIJl., too, shared in the same delusion; for 
there is among the Patent Rolls one showing tliat he 
had recourse U) 'alchemy for the supply of his mint 
With bullion i^lie gave a patent toceriain panics for 
practising ^at art, and speaks with iW utmost confi- 
de^, of being able soon to pay all his debts with real 
PloW and Silver proditced w iks sionv— by which wc 
are probably to understand the “philosophers? stone" 
of the alebemiste. 

• When it is known thqt sneh a man as Barxin believed 
m Uie possibility, of tcafisnmtlnff other metals into 
gold, we need not VondSr that m m earlier age. atvd 
among mpn of loss powerful mind, the same eredulitv 
previttled. 
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A DAY AT TUli /SHliFFIElLD CUTLKKy-WOliKS. 



fSiLV-fMaitorv-— SheflMd Onadiikf 


In the Sa^ment for March, relating to Iho Steel* malcera. Stnddm and Hand^o-ornatnentm. and many 
Worka dr Shefilcld, we had occasion to notice some of others. It is true that other manufactures are carried 
the peculiarities of that town as a centre of manufac- on to a considerable extent; for insiance, the iernnensf 
tures. But we must now view it more closeW. We supply of Bte«'l at hand affords facilities iur the protluc* 
must regard it as ono great workshop for (he pro- lion of various articles, such as fenders, wire, imvils, 
due lion of cutlery and edge^lools-rr^a huge fai^tory wnich hammers ; the largo use of horn for handles has led to 
scaiters its separate departmedte in diifSerent partsa>f the settlement of the ronih manufacture at Sheffield ; 
the town, but still retains tliem all, like so many linla the supply of bone for handles has given rise to hutton- 
in a chain. tnoujdf making; and there are considerable manu'ra«* 

If we take a Director of Sheffield as an index to tures in white metal, including silver and its varioizs 
the emnloymerits of its inhabitants, we shall see that, imitations. But still all these are ao ffir oiitwejgbfd 
aUbough the distinct occupations are very nuiheroiis. by the arsangements conneciod with ct^tlery, that the 
there is yet a tie which connects most of them together: latter *inu»t be deemed the staple, tljp |^.hsracteri6tic. 
cutting instruments, of some kind or other, being the the rlistininiistnng f^^atnre of Sheffield industry, 
objects to which most of the inanufi^-turing arrange* Like as in other instances, Sheffield has grown up to 
nienls relate,. There are Cutlery Casters, Table-knite its presspt distinction by gradual advances. At tlie 
makers, Fork - makers, Penknife - makers, Lanoet* time when ai’chcry snpmied tbe^utm of fire-arms 
makers R.azor-mskm, Soythe-makers Sav-mak«rs, ihrougbout EngWd. Sheffield is ^ted to have been 
Kdge-tool makers, Scis8i>r»makers Shear-makers, Spado relehratwi for the manufacture of iron brads for ar* 
and Shovel makers: preparatory to all tJtese are the rows : and it wnnfeppirfi to ChoiissT as a piac-e where 
operations of the SteeV^DVenen. and TiHers, and blades of knivea vtsvs int|P } for 0 lEfhaiaotsr in octe of 
Rollers, and Cabters; suhpndiary id th/sm ani those con- his poems is mentiom^ ap being furnished with a 
nected with the making of handles, suchas Ivory, Tor- ** Sheffield thwyhi^ (whittle), a kind of knife which 
toiseahell, and pearl-dealers, Ivory-Coulters, If orn Mer- used in those days to be carried about the person, 
chants and Dealers. Ilom-preaseniy Bone Merchanta Rather more than two centuries ago the prlucipal 
and Jhmters, Bone-prfpsers and lastly, there are matkr cutlers jRmned themsolveM into a body corporate; for 
berless niinor octtupaHuns sHikh ceotiibute in various the protection of the trade, and especially fnr tl'.e 
wayato tlie inanufacture of cutlery, auch asCaHang- prstection. of the ‘niltrks' belonging to jsach indlvi 
pof giakers, Mark and Figure makers, Raaor^trop dual, with a view to grtsici against the pira.'A' t'l 
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IheaemrkB byjieTBOtra to, whom t1my4lo oot MonfiC* 
It wa» About A ceotuty ajifo that the cutlery of Slicf- 
|le)4 to ac-qiiire 8U(Ht decklod eacellouce as to 

raiBe it to a )np;b ran^. But it wttn not until the intror 
duRtion oC the mode of xnakiag east-steel that this 
repur«itiQn iWhcd its heigbt; aitfd at the present day 

is not morcly iq Ibc making of the Blceii but alM 
in the inocbariical details of the manufacture, that the 
quality of. the ShcfiBeld steel goods is shown and 
apprroiatod, . , * 

iVrhaps tlio mode In which we may bc^st gianre at 
tli€ cutlery manul'arlure is to lake, one by one, a few 
cutting inatrunieni^ as rxAmplea, and sec what are the 
cliiof pr<jci»sM*s which tlicy undergo. The limited 
B.viu'e at our conitnaiid will not admit of all the 
varieties being noticed ; nor is this necessary* sinOe 
the broad features of insmifaoturc ate pretty; much the 
same in all. We wilJ coinmonce with a notice of 

Saws ; ‘ 

which, whether included or jfiot in p'hat we generally 
tciin cutlery, hold au iiupoUaiico place among Sheffield 
inanufiictuies. 

Saws ol the commoner hind are ntade of thin sheet- 
iron, planished, or liaimnered all over to give a cer- 
tain degree of BUffness and elasticity. Those of a 
lietler « uality are made of sheai -steel ; while the best 
are formed of cast-slecl. We will suppose tJmt the 
labt-named are the object of our attention. lUie flat 
ingots of steel, as cast in tlu* manner described in our 
former Supplement, are rolled pondcious 

sU'el rollers, wliih* red-lioU into llw form of sheets the 
proper thickness for a saw. Many of the Sheffield 
linns carry on no olber uccupatiuii than this of roiling 
bars of steel into slu*cis. 

When the sheets of steel are brought to the work- 
sliopa of the saw-makei, Ins liist operation is to cut 
the sht*ots into pieces the pioptM size lor the satvs to he 
made. This operation of <intUig is performed by 
means of a very etout pair of shears of pec^ar (bnii.v 
A man bolds the sheet of steel in such a potion that 


are ready for the makipg of the teeth. This is not 
done by a file, ai some may suppose ; nor by stampihg 
out all the teeth at one blow, as oihers may imagine ; 
but each tooth ia punched out separately. . There is a 
kind ttf flat beneh so arranged 4hat a steel culler works 
vertically aga&tist a^Sthcl die ; and by placing the saw- 
plate between the cutter and the die, hue tooth is cut 




,^'V ' . ■.n’wiuso 

1 ^he shears may act upon it, moving the sheet from time 
f%> timeaStbe cut extends; wliile another works the 
sheats, The edges of the f>ie(!eB of steel are then made 
quite straight by means of a grindstone; and matters 


^ [ Iboiliinx Lonv ] 

out at eich movement of the fly-press connected with the 
cutter. 1'he saw-plate is th,cii shifted a little, and an- 
other tooth cut out in a similar manner, and so on until 
the whole of the leclh arc forrned. These trcih of 
course vary ui size and shape according to the kind of 
saw to wkuh they belong. In the saw'S for an oidi- 
narv saw-inlll the tec*th arc gcnorally ilghl-anglcd 
triangles ; in the pit-saW tlie teeth arc so f(u mod as lo 
meet the florcs of the w%)od at an acutcr angle : while 
hand-saws and the generality of carpenters* and joincMs* 
saws have leclh inidw’ayin torin between the two other 
kinds. The teeth, after being cut, arc finisbed un u itli 
a, flie, and the burr, or raguednesd of the edge, is 
removed. The steel then undergoes the pn« i^ss i»f 
* hardenhig,' which, at some stage or other, is the 
with nearly all steel goods. Ihe saws are laid flat in a 
furnace fitted for tbetr reception, ami heated to a de- 
gree determined by experience. They are taken mu 
of the furnni'e, and immediately plunged into cold oil 
(<ir into some prepared liquid), whereby iht^y arc 
quenched, and made to acquire a sudden 9nd very con- 
siderable degree of hardness. 

When the saivs, or ‘ plates,* as they are called, are 
removed from the hardening-irough, ]iart of the oily 
mixtufc is wiped from the surface, while the ic- 
niainder is dissipated by bolding the saw over a clear 
coke fire ; tliis beating a:t the same time gives the 
proper degree of temper or clastichy, to the steel. 
While yet warm, the steel ^s hammered at diflcrent 
parts, to remove any wafpir^ or bending which it 
might have suffered. Then follows one of the mbit 
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noisy ojieratioiu connected with the inanufftrtnre, 
the ' planishing;.' The saw is iielcl in the left haml of 
the wurk.inan, rested on a small |>oiishOfl steel anvil, 
and baininercd repeatedly on every jpart of the sur&eb 
M'tih a sinal) hammer, whereby a ebtter^ is }«rodu^' 
from which a stranger gladly escapes. The ot^ect of 
this procesB is to make the saw true, even, and of .eqrial 
elasticity in every part. 'I*he operation requires a 
great deal of dexterity; for the workman, by giving 
to the saw a kind of vibratory inotiou as he goes on, 
tests the elasticity and tension of the steel, and acquires 
hy habit tlie Uct of knowing where to strengthen tlie 
weaker parts by inefeastng the number of blows. 

The saw is then carried to the ^ wheel,' or grind-' 
btoiie, Where both surfaces are ground all over, to re- 
duce them loan even and regular state: this process 
h-iviag relation to the outer surface of the saw, while 
the planishing relates more Co the internal texture*. 
Tbi* grindstones cftiployed for saws arc of largo sixe, 
Honictimcs as much as six or seven iect ia diameter. 
The saw is too thm and flexible to be held against the 
grindstone as a knife would be ; it is therefore Axed 
lightly to a board, and the board so held by the grinder 
(as sketched in our frontispiece) as to bring the saw 
in contact with the edge of the stone, alii^ng to and 
lio. uniii every part of both surfaces has neon ground 
down level and true. As saws of the larger sizes could 
not be conveniently held in this way, tliey are suspended 
at boll) ends by cords from the i'ciling, and swung back- 
u iirds and forwards u» bring tbeju to the proper posi- 
tions. The pcciiIiaTiticB atteuding this process are very 
exactly portrayed by Mr, Holland (in his Treatise on 
the Iron and Steel Manufacture\ in the* following 
words : — “It is not easy to conceive the idea of muscu- 
lar exertion, imminent danger, and fi^culiarity of atti- 
tude prescAl(*d to the eye ; and the mind of an indivi- 
dual, who. uiiaecustonicd to suc h a spectacle^ looks at 
a saw-gnuder when at work, standing on tiptoes over 
a great grindstone revolving w‘itli a f«*arful rapidity; 
Ins arms uuistreU*hed towards the extremiues of the 
board uinler w htcli lies the saw, and pressing against it 
Willi his knees to keep it in the closest contact with the 
burlacc of the stone ; his pmon and drc.ss appealing 
at the sanio time as if they had been dippLMPia an 
ochrt^b<?d— present a picluie of no cotnuiori interest." 

This grinning, though it gives one kind of regularit;^ 
and eqiidbihty to the saw, deranges it in respect to an- 
other; fur the steel requites another pluniahing, or 
hammering on an anvil, to restore toil the flauicksand 
straightness which the grinding had disturbed} After 
this set oiid hammering, it is passed over a small coke 
llie till a particular and carefully tosted degree of 
‘ temper,* or elasticity, is given to it. Another grind- 
ing, but much slighter than the fornior, takes out the 
marks of the battimer, and gives a uuifunuity of ap- 
pearance. 

There next ensues a process so slight, so simple, and 
so soon ended. Unit it would seem hardly necessary to 
give it a separate place in the description ; but it at 
the same tune so reuiaikably illustrates the tact ac- 
quiied by long piactice. that a stranger is likely to be 
moie struck with this than with any other part of the 
operations. If we .look at the teeth of a saw, we shall 
see that half aae bent in one direction, and lialf in the 
other; every alternate one being bent differently. 
This is done by Uie blows of a hammer, one blow to 
each tooth. The saw is rested flat on a steel anvil, 
and held by the left hand of the workman, who Has a 
very small liammer in his other hand. With Uiis liatii- 
iner he strikes the sidcbof Uic teeth, ope at a time: the, 
weight of tile haupner, the shape of Uie hammor-head, 
and fqrcc of the blow, being just such, as will en- 
able ' one blow to give tbe required bending to the 
tooitC But t)m (mint worthy of note is the rapid Bc&d 


unerring manner in which the workman proceeds 
along Uie saw, mwmg every llternale tooth, striking 
one blow on each of the otherf, and advancing from 
one to another almost as fast as thAeyecan follow him. 
He then tiirnd the saw over, sftid bends the otlicr half 
pf the teeth in a rimilar manner, but in kn oppoifite lii- 
rection^ There is a kind of bevel or slope in the small 
anvil, to a bendifig in the teeth ofthi? saw. ' 

These are the main ioatur^s, sucli as we witnessed 
at the Saw-manufactory of Messrs, lluolc arid tlns- 
worili. Soveral minor details up may pa<is over, and 
the ludking of the handles wc shall bligiitly notice in a 
future }>age* 

A lahle-kuife is perhaps the most impoflant of the 
different articles ol cuilnry — not from its quality, for a 
razor is more highly finished ; not from its intricacy, 
for a clasp' knife has more detail about it — but from 
the iarf^e extent toubicli the use has risen. Every 
bouse in England, except the very humblest, has a.s 
many table-knives in ir. as iheie are inmates; and 
most houses ha^e a great many more. When we con- 
sider, too, that tablc-knivch, as well as other artiides, 
have the art of wearing away, and that the industry 
and the bnckdust of the houbemaid greatly basleti this 
proems; and whch we look abroad to notice the 
avidity which all rude nations exhibit to gain posses- 
sion of an English knife— we shall be prepared to re- 
gard this as a very extensive Manch of Sheffield ma- 
nufacture. 

There is in most of the operations on steel goods a 
series of processes prett) constant in their gimeral 
character. The forging, the hardening, the lemnering, 
the grinding, the sharpening, the polishing— all form 
steps in most of the and bearing a certain re- 

semblance #li tlieir genet al charmrter. A table-knife, 
fof iiisiaflce, is forged out of a piece of sieel of higher 
or lower quaiity according to the price at which it is 
to bo sol^ The very commonest are probably not 
steel at aff, being simply bar huu; ihe next quality 
may be common steel, ihc next sbcar-stecl, and the 
highest of all casl-siceK Bui wlfetever be the ina- 
tenal, a length of bar is cut off, sufficient for one 
blade, and iorged nilo shape. All the Sheffield foige.s 
are pretty much alike. They consist of a forgo-fiio 
ktndlod by bellows; and have a Ui go block ot stone 
or wood, serving as a bend), aud provided will) small 
steel anvils, Etilheys, bosses, baunners, and other ni- 
stiumenls necessary to tli^ operation. The pioce of 
steel is healed in the lire, placed on an anvil and ham- 
mered into form; being turned over and about in 
every direction, and the workman regulating his 'blows 
according to ilic form which ho wishes to produqq, 
reducing the thi(*kness ironi one end to the other, ami 
troin one edge to the other- But this relates to the 
blade on]y ; tbe ' tang,’ or pat t which goes into the 
handle, is a aepaiate p.art. To make this taug, the 
rudely formed blade is welded to a rod of iron, about: 
halt an inch square; and a sufficioi^t length of this 
iron is cot off to foriii the tang, and also ihe * shoulder.* 
or the projecting part between the tang and the blade. 
Tjie end of the it'on is heated and forged so as to be 
reduced in size Eufficient to form the tang; and the 
shoulder is next brought into slutpe t>y haiiimering it 
in a kind of die or stamp called . a * swage.* The taug 
and the bolster being tviddc,' the whole . is ^ hlealed a 
second time, affid the pniper form and dimeiiHioah- 
given to it. The blade -is then heated red-hot, and 
pluuged perpendicularly into cold water, by which a 
sudden hardening is effected ; and a jOTadital' heating 
afterwards, to i:ertain point gives Uifr * tomper'^'^or 
degree, of alastipity loftc fitted for tliC’ purpose to wSioh 
Uble-kiuvos are to be applied. ^ . 

V 2 
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When the knives a.ro thiu far prepared, tlmy are 
carried to the gnr^iiff^ wheels, where the blade is 
ground all over on a large revolving stone ; whereby 
the surface is brought fevel, the edges made straight, 
or at least regular, the point rounded oi* tapered as tbo 
case may be, .and the edge sharpened. The grindstones 
made use of for grinding table-knives are betwetm 
three hnd four feet in diameter, and about six inches 
broad JvpttA tlie face. They, arc formed of a s)iecios of 
sandstone, and revolve with great rapidity, without at 
,the sa^e time greatly heating the articles being ground. 
The hmivea are ground first upon this stone, and ai'ter- 
wards'.upon one of finer texture called the * whitening 
stone.^ 

Here it may be we]] to notice the customary arrange- 
ments at' SheiScld rcspectinlg the grinding of steel 
erodds. As the town Is dotted here and tbbre.with 
* Tilig^' BO is it likewise with -* Whed * and in the 
one case as well as in tlio other the name is an abbrevia- 
tion well known among the townsmen. A * wheel* 
is a building, fitted up with a large number of grind- 
stones,' each hired at weekly or yearly rental, by a 
grinder, who grinds some kinds or other of cutlery for 
other j^rsons. Before the introduction of atcain-pos'er, 
the grinding wheels wei c in must cases sttuaUnl by the 
side of a fhU ill one or other of the rivers of Sliemeld, 

AH to obtain tlie action of a water- wheel ; and th^ 

; structures often presertod a picturesque appear* 

. nut in modelrn times large buildings have been 
isud for this purpose, amply provided with 
Tbf're is one building tn > particular,, 
■flie »hraT5't Castle Mills, xiUiated dicor the junction of 
to time as f Slid ihv Don, which is especially calmilatod 
shears^ Th 
quite strait 
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to illustrate this arrangempnt. It is a large castellated 
structure— open th the o^ection, perhaps, <^f exhibit- 
ing a style of ar<?hiieGturf^ wholly inoonsisteiit with iIkt 
nature of the mertumijoal oneratiooa going on within. 
There is a oantra) oourt^yara.surroundiid by buildings, 
and at diAnrent ^i^ts aae Jh^Ilenas ronumg round, 
with doors opening mU) nuiMrovs apartment* on all 
sides. The slmth side of the building is adjacent to 
the river Don ; but a steam-engine supplies the moving* 
)K>wer. If we go into the rooms of thi* huilding. we 
find men employed in grinding all the various kinds of 
Sheffield steel goods. In one room are men griuding 
saws, in another table-knives, in another pen and 
pocket knives, in another forks» in another scissois, 
in another razors ; employing grindstones of all sizes 
from four inches to seven feet in diaiueter, and of vary- 
ing quality.' All are brought into (xmuection with the* 
moving power by means of the usual mechanism ; and 
it is on these revolving stonee thbt the grinding is 
effected. 

In such places as this Castle Mil) every mau con- 
fines himself pretty nearly to one kind of work, and 
pays arenul to the proprietor for the use of the room 
and the steam-power; or sometimes a man hinm a 
whole room oonUinittg several grindstones, and cither 
Employs ^ers to work for him or sublets some of 
the room. ‘Wheoi walking round the gallery, and look- 
ing in one room after another, we may see the men in 
their cramped aUitudes (for it is never an easy one) 
bending over the grindstones, and engaged irom inorrt* 
Jiig till night in grinding articles of cptlery or oihei 
steel goods. These goods are not , their own, but be- 
long to othera who merely employ tlicui as grinders. 

But to return to our table-knives. When the kiiivc <4 
are giound, they are ready for * glazing* or ' poUsh- 
ing.' This is pirformod on a wheel called a * glazer 
consisting of a circular piece of wood, fixed upon an 
iron axis, and coated on the edge either with leather, 
or with a ring of metal consisting of an alloy of Icrid 
and tin. The leather-faced glazers, used for gla/uig 
table-knives, are first covered with a solution of glue 
and then with emery powder; and it is by fncthiii 
against this slightly roughened substance that the glaz- 
ing oftthe %iiiie-blade and shoulder is effected. Thu 
extent tp which this process is carried on has Icdi to the 
sBtablisnment of * buff and glazer makers* among the 
trades of Sheffield. 

fbrki. 

Fork-tiaking is not without its peculiarities among 
the departments of Sheffield industry. Most of the 
fork-makers live in the«environs of the town ; and in- 
deed there are cue or two vfilsges almost wholly inlia- 
bited by these operatives. Forks are in most oases made 
of * common steel,’ that is, blister-ateel which' has-been 
drawn out under the hammer, but neitl&er sheared nor 
cast. They are forged out of rods about three-eighths , 
of an inch square, in tlie following manner The tang 
and shank of the ^ fork are first roughly formed, by 
hanunering out Uie; metal while in a red-hot slate; 
and being agam fimtled, the proper contour is givcti 
to them by means of a die and swage or stamp. 
The, proni^s are formed by scamping wub a powcrlul 
punch miting on the principle of the pfo^driving mu- 
chinvhut of c.ourse with a force pro^rtionate to the 
w'ork U> be dune* There is a large anvil fixed iq a 
block of atone nearly on a level with tlie ground ; to 
this are attached two rods of iron cS considerable thick - 
ness^ fixed about a foot amliider, perpendicular to ilu' 
anvil, and reaching to the ceiling ; Uie hauimer ur 
stamp, weighing about a femndred pounds, grooved on 
eaoli ude, luuies up and dpwn by means of the iruii 
rods, which sot as guides;. a rope, passing from the 
hauiiner over a pulleyt give*' the werKman the means 
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,>f rai^m^ the hammer ; and lastly, the lo^m surface t between three and four pounds, with ai#cc or smface 
iH tite hammer and the upr^sr auruce of the anvil are I about an inch in diameter* Tift blade of the kiule is 


d' the hammer and the upjier auruce of the anvil are about an inch in diameter* 
viivh provided with a die or stamp adapted to the efuttinj; first hammered out at the end of the rod of sutd, attd 
oPthepronga. The blank foik^beinfr heated to a certain as much tnoi*e is crut off alome with it a$ i$ tbomrht ue- 
vleftiee of softnesa* is placed on the lower die. and the ceaaary to form the jaiot. The blade is tbcu taken in 

- A-.; .1;^ la - i» a j# ^ . ^ ^ 


; with it as i$ tbomtht ue- 


Jiammer contaiuing the other die i& inade to fail upon it a pair of tongs, and heated a second to fifl}fth liic 
from a height of sik or iieven feet. Tliis forma the joint part, a iewporary tang or ]Arong bsioff formed 
prongs and the middle part of the iork, leaving a very at the same time* 1%6 blade is agdiii heated, and 


thin substance of steel between the prongs, which is hanitiiered to a better and more correct form; and 
afterwards cut out 1w ineain of a fiy-prew. The forks while yet hot, it is cut or stamped with a careaceid- 
tliUB brought to the form so familiar 10 us, are annealed shaped chiseb to form the naibhole, or notch by which 


thus brought to thewm so familiar 10 us, are annealed shaped nhmh to form the nail* 
by heating in an oven and then gradually cooling, so as cksp-knives ate always opened, 


The blade is hardened 


to acquire a softness sufficient to enable them to be i by being brought to a red beat, and llign dqvped in 
filed all round and between ilte prongs. Afti*r this fcold water up to the shoulder, 
they are hardened, by being heated and y'uddeniy The blades of pocket-knives, and of all other kinds 
cooled* . , ' . clasp-knivcB, are made nearly in the sanus way , and 

I'lift grinding of forks is oue of the most hbMieuUible at a certain stage lU the proceedings they arc sent to a 
operations in the whole se ties of inanufaetniing pro- 'wheel' to be ground; after which they arb ' gla/i^ ' 
cesses, from its deleterious i^flocts on tiie health. Forks on a leaden wheel coated wdlli emery ; and llie finer 
arc giound upon a dry stone, called the 'fork-sione/ | kinds are still further polished on a cucular piece oi 
tornieci of Rharp grit of a whitish colour, ^ ery similar ! wood covercrl with buff leather, gnd coated with a paste 
to Uut of which miltsumes are formed. Tin* stone is I or ocini position* 

about half a yard in diameter and two inches broad at i The finuhing of a penknife is a curious instance of 
the edge. Tne grinder sits on a ‘hqisc* or stool, bemk : minute detail* When the pieces of iViwy, pearl tor- 
over the Htone, holds tlic fork crossifikc jgiivaiiist the* Kii^^eshcll. horn, or hone, which are to form theounw 
and grinds all the parts of tlie surface to a 1 surface of the liamlJe, are roughly cat to shape ; when 
tiiiiouih and even condition. If the stone were wetUHt, the blade has been forged and ground ; and M'hen the 
a<) ill most other canes, the iiiconveiiien<‘e would nut be ! steel iett the spring is procured, — the whole are placed 
•.'rest , blit the stone is kept quite dry, whereby not in the hands of a workman who proceeds to build up a 
only is there a iwofusiori of iqiarks given out, but the clasp-ktiito from the little fragments placed at liis efis- 
i.u-o and head of the grinder are ciivelopi:*d iu an aimus- posal. So many are the little matters which he has to 
phere loaded With small partkdes of sliH*! and grit- attend to, that a cointiioii two-bladed ktiiie has to pass 
xtoiif*, which arc inhaled into the lungs. 8n«li is like- through his hands seventy or eighty times l>efore it is 
wise the caao iu tlie process of necdlc-grindiug ; and 1 finished. 

'?! both instances the workmen infHl{)bly fall victims 1 When wc i^peak »>f an * i\ory-handled,' or *peai!- 
(o a disti easing disease known a.<i iho ‘giindm’ i handled' penknife, tlie ivory or |)earl is said by ihc 


easing disease known a.<i iho ‘giindm* handled' penknife, Uto ivory or |)earl is said by ihc 
aiithma/ Jt is said that there are Inudly any fork- workman toTor in tlie ' outer ecale* of the knife, .uwd 
grinders more than forty years of age, siiu'c the di3i*a^ is ilbly M pmainent : tlie real foundalioii of the handle 
Carries of! most of them before they reach that time of being the ’‘inner scale,* which is foiined of metal, 
hie. When describing tlie Needle-iusiiutacture at The spring is the pioic of steel w hid), runniiisraloti:; 
Rodditch. in the Supplement for Januaiy, 1H43* we al- the liack edge of tlic knife, separairs the Itvu or 
hided to the laudable endeavour of Mr. Abraham of halves of the handle; and by its elasticity exerted uf 
Sheffield to devise a remedy for this sad evil. b>|placing the tang of the blade, it secures #he blade in cenuin 
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a shield of magnets in trout of the grinder's liiouth. 
whe^^by' tlie siiiall partnrles should be arrested and 


scales and the ^pring are both foigcd totho workman s 


prevciitefl Irom entering (he lungs. Another plan hasT hands, and his office consists in putting all the. p)ec€*s 
1)01*11 Huggcslcd by a Mr. Elliot ; winch cmisists in the together. He works at a small bench near a window, 
uloption ot a long box or wooden chimney, placed op- and w ])rovidr‘d with a niiiubor of tools to faciluiitc his 
tKiHito to and partially covering the grindstone m front, opt*ra<iouft‘--such as a v lets a suiail auvil, hammers, 
while the otfier extremity is earried through a^hole in sevwal files, steel burnishers, a dnil-bow atid diiUri foi 
the wall. In this arrangement it is said that such a boring holes, a glazcr coated with emery, a ^Kiiislicr 
current of air is excited by the'^iucie revolution of the coated with oil and rotten-stone, steel-plates to act as 
stone as to eariy the dusty particles through this funnel gauges in making holes through the varums parts of 
into thc.Oif»cn air outside the building. Y et both Uicsc the ktiffc, and a luunbcr of other little app(iaiu;es 
plans have been rneeted ^ the workmen, and so iiavo which wc cannot ehumcMatc. With the aid of these 
hU others having lor their object the amelioration of he shapes and adj lists his various pieces, f.LSteiis them 
this empJoymeTit. Whether it is that the contrivances with pins^or rivets, files down these pins to give theni 
arc very troublesome to arrange, or whether the grind* a ncabaiid lovely appearance, polndios every part alior 
ers wish the oc^mpatioir to remain pnheidthy in order it U fixed ; and, in short, he docs to a penkuih* what a 
that wages may remain 'higfh '(atid both opiniuns watchmaker does to a watch— he makoa very few of 
liave been expressed), certain it is thait dry-grinding is the parts, but be adjusts them all. Our cou^ Uiding 
still what it haa ever beeii — one of the most disastrous cut sketchc^i the* penknife-cutters at an estahUili incut 
oedupationa connected with- the manufarturing ai'ts; o^whieh we shall presently speak, 
and It is cmiHlIy certain that unless the men aid the at- ./ 

tempts made for their comfort, all such attempts must Au^rwry. 

betruitlcss. Here we come to ^ spt'cics <»r cutlciy which has* 

Pen Mid Packet » pcTfiaps excited more attention than any other: io-‘ 

^ntm. speqthig which more luw been writlou; andinthe p*e. 


tempts madi 
be fruitless. 


' their comfort, all such attempts must 


Pen JPockel Knimt. 


A table-knife tnaket doeO not andt fnro^bly cannot paration if which more (Mire is taken. .Coinmei'Msiiy 
make a clasp-knife. He use* tools of difftrent siae* speaking, this depariineiii of luarmfacture is not so 
and hoB band and lira cyo become aissiratemed to a kiud iuifiortaiit ah that '^f table-ktiivca from its much more 
of work from which he could not readily depart* limited application f but the good quality reuuWte tp 
Penknives are generally forged by one maW, with the fit action of a taxor Ji«s made it an of 

the hanuuer and anvil snnply, the former weighing j mowwnt botli to the stet^bmakeV and to the cutlfr. ' 
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Th(^ blade ‘bf a rascgr is for^d much in the same 
manner as the blade oi a but from steel of a 

particular r|tiiility. , The rod 'Steel is heated at one 
' end, and hammered into a ahapa bearing a rudnie- 
semblanee to that of a raasori concavity of the 
surface u produced by hammering the blade on the 
lonmlcd edge of the anvil. T^jn pteco is then cut otf. 
with an additionallengih sufficient to form the tang 
for inBertKUi in the handle. The (jfuality of the metal 
IS required to be peemhar on this account, that the 
thickness of the baeV and the etlge of a razor differs so 
greatly, that much hammering is necessary to produce 
the latier, and the haul uioring' can only be borne by 
good metal. Some razors aic made with a straight 
edge^ some vt'ith a convex edge, some of e«|ual breadth 
throughout, some wider at the point titan near the 
handle, some short and broad, some long aud narrow; 
but thos(' are all differences to suit individual taste, 
and have liitle to oo with the real quality of the 
razor. 

Hazors arc generally tempered before ;they are 
ground ; hut sometimes ground before they are tem- 
pered. They are ground upon very stoall stones, often 
those whit'h have been worn au ay td too small a size 
foi' other grinders. The reader may porhajis have seen 
or heard of razors gftnmd upon o4-f>icA stone:, this 
character being mentioned as a test of cxcelieiich. 
WTiat U here meant may bo explained as follows;— 
Cveiy razor concave or hollow on the surface; this 
coiuuvity must be produced or iiraintained in grinding 
by the of a stone equally convex. When a stone 
four inches in diameter is employed, it must give to the 
rayor a corresponding concavity, or a curve gf two 
inches radius ; and it is evident that this can only be 
produced liy wearing away the suhstniice of the, razor 
in such a way as to give a very thin edg^. Now the 
thinner the edge, the finer and sharper can it ho made 
in the process of ' wheltiug f and hence there is an 
inference that, oiher things being equal, a razor 
“grouiiil on a 4-inch stone ’' will yield a keener edge 
than one ground on a alone six, eight, or t<'n indies in 
diameier. On the jitki' hand, any man who is blessed 
with a strong wiiy iieaid will find that a very fine and 
delicate edge is spoileil almost Immediately by it ; he 
innst have a razor whoiw* edge posscsiics stri'iigth as 
wi'll as keenness ; and such a one must have been ground 
on a stone larger than four inches in diameter. Taking 
all these ]Kiiuts togcUlier, therefore; it seems probable 
that ^10 concavity of a razor ought to bear some rela- 
tion to the kind of beard w ith which it is to he brought 
in contact; ahd that a medium concavity, produced by 
grinding the lazur on a stone six or seven iiudies 
in diameter, is mure likely to he generally tper vice- 
able than any other, — If the reader knew how many 
** Essays on RaZois" have beep written, and how 
earnestly all these ppiiiU are discussed, he would sue 
tliat they are not deemvd so trifling as. might at first 
appear. 

The tempering of a razor la not less important than 
the grinding, since the fineness and durability of tfic 
edge de^nd greatly on it. This iciii poring, as we 
have, bemre had o(u:asioii ' to ohsei ve. is given by 
exposing the article to u certain t(*ntperaturn, add 
then allowiugu.to cool gradually. This ttiinperaUire 
is inallcT ot experience. No one' seems y«'i to know 
why a particular temperature gives a particular tern- 
]>ei'; tliere iS no known giMieial principle which per- 
vades all theappJioatibns; and Iberefoie each cutlA or 
woi kmati uses such a hc^t, aud tests it by auch signs, 
as seem best to accord with ihe result of his own ex- 
perience. In general, ilio colour wliidi tbe^ steel 
atlains while hot is taken as test, each kind of 
cuitiery liaviog a cfilour best fltlcd for itself. Oihcrs 
(Onteatour to use a thermometer to direct their 


proceedings; and We give the following table to 
show how the two have sometimes been woiked out 
together : — 


Kfthr. 

430 ® 

4S0 

470 

490 

510 

530 

550 


CSolour. 

razors and lancets. 


yellow 

Kruwn 




Penknivas. 


Brown, with purple spots ) Pockel-Kniv 


Purple 
ItrighL blue 




,1 


table-kill vci 
scisbuis. 


We only give this as one instance of an attempt at 
system; for almost every distinguished (hitler lias 
lavourite views of his own respecting the huiqierilig 
of cutting instruuienia. i« ‘ 

Tlie razor, when ground, tempered, and polisheil, is 
fitted into its handle bv means similar in chanu tei t<i 
those employed in liamtling )HUikuives, but 
complex. ' 

It may be remarked, that among the ]M>iTits vet un- 
determined concerning llm quality of razors, iJic ci'n- 
>dition oflRve iron whence the steel is made ii.i^ u.<; y<-; 
been fully understood. It lias been supyioH’d by sdim* 
that steel, or the iron Irom uhich it is jiu- 

proved in quality by being buiied in the earth tui a 
Jong lime, A curious instance occuried a lew \(\iia 
ago in illustration of tills opinion. An cniincni LoiuiDu 
cutler, having buried some razor-blades fot ihir c v(‘ iir> 
in the earthy and having funned an opinion tli.a ilie 
quality w8s greatly improved thereby, was de>irous oi 
obtaining some iron or steel whiih had lieen so hmiisi 
for a niueh longer pc^riud. It happened that ahopi 
that time old London Bridge was pulled douii. and all 
Uie piles were found shod or pointed at the joun < id 
with iron, which had been thus iinincrsed in the c.iitli 
for many centuries. The cutler bought all this iron 
fifteen tons in weight, and had it converted into steed. 
The thicker portions yielded indifl'rrcnt sU'cl ; but the 
thinner^ which were both more sonorous anil nune 
tough Jlnam any other iron known, produced a kind (d 
8U*el superior, it is Said, to any iliat the cuilei lud 
^eviousty known; so that it uas said at the lino*, 
^*Wc might mow our beards witli a icJic of old 
London Bridge.” 

It may be added, that iron is occasionally niarh^ of 
so goodlquality that it is capable of being formed into 
razors without previous cunversion into steel. We 
have seen otic made ofj^uttcrley iron, capable of ren- 
dering moderate, if not excellent service. 


Scissors. 

These implements of cutlery, though appearing to 
the eye more complex than knives and lazois. aio 
produced in a way very similar to them. In forging 
scissors, each half is of course made 8e)>araiidy, by the 
aid of the forge, the hammer, and the anvil. The 
anvil of the stdssor-forgef is rather a large block of 
steel, having grooves on its surface ior admitting 
various little indented, tools called bosses. One oT thi'H* 
bosses assists the workman in giving a jToper figure 
to the shank of the seiasors ; another fA iuuning ihai 
ptwl which is to receive the rivet; aud a thud ior 
giving a proper figure to the upper side of the blade, 
lliere are also coutrivaiicos to assist in gi\ ing sliape 
to the bow or handle of t]^ scissors. 

.The shank of the sclssprfi is first formed by xnoans 
of one of the bosses, leaving as much steel at the end 
as will form the blade; and a small hole is ]>uiichod, to 
form the first semblance of the bow or handle. Tlic 
forni of jthe blade is then given, and the piece cut off' 
from the bar of steel. The small hole is next enlarged. 
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]*y vaiious iniplemciitSi to Llip form anO shaf of tlu 
bow. 

Whon many are tlius fort^ort, they an* annoHlocI to a 
stale <‘f KieaiiT sofmess, (^loupeil luuether in pairs, 
and fill'd re|:;ular iti all those ]iarts which tho grind* 
stone (‘iiiinoi reach. The livet-lioR* is then borrfd ; and 
afior being hardened and again tempmid down to a 
]KLrtirular point, they arc sent to tno wheel to be 
giound. TW grindstone employed for small scissors 
IS about the same size as that used for penlcnives ; but 
the outer suriacc is ground on a larger stone. After 
llie gi Hiding, the scissors arc glazed, and aRcrwards 
polUhed, if tliey be of the best kind. Smcc there art* 
))iii Is of the scissors which cannot be rcarbed by the 
glazing and ])olis)iing wheels, a small wheel is em- 
)fii)y<Ml having haid bruahes on Us eircittofcrcncc, thr* 
brihtleK of winch jienelrate to the intiiualt* parts of the 
.Sfdsto] s, and polish them by means of emery or crocus. 

As si'ih&oiK arc made from a larthing a pair to ten 
guineas a ])aii, every possible stage in the process, and 
every shade of difference in the quality of the loatrnal 
c »n ployed, are made to boar a pioponion to the price 
ar winch the article is sold: but tho above skelc.hf'S 
loillj the general loutine. In large seissors the face 
of liio Itlade only is made ol steel, all else made 
of iujii: 111 cheap articles, tho metal is cast at once 
inio a bCiSMii -mould, so as to save the expense of 
foiging ; in the costly hinds, the handles are chased, 
01 cU'hc'il, or biuddcd with small uruanients, or inlaid 
w ith gold — according to the value jilacod u[ion them. . 

Jfa/uiicft, 

\Vc iiavc' more than once had to speak of the handles 
for knives, razors, and other articles of cutlery. . Tlicse 
form an important and 'exlciisi^* <le|wipuieni of Shef- 
field industry, leading to a vast cunsutiiptigu of 
ma'enal. 

Ai eording lo the technical phraseology applied, all 
hamlles are called haJU in wliieh a tang of Uie knife 
]MS.^es into a hole in the handle, and is there fixed : 
w liile the handles which are formed of two flat pieces 
ii\ctcd to a c:cntral plate, as in penknives, arc called 
jica/cf. A * haft ami scale maker,' therefore (one of 
tJie trades of Sheffield), is in fact a handle^nitkerj * 

Tht! workmen who engage in this employment con- 
fine lliPiiiselves eacdi pretty nearly to one kind of 
Huiterial. Thi^ pearl-handle makers procuro the shells 
ivinu the shores of India and Africa; these 'shells arc 
about six iiicbes in diameter, and arc so extremely 
luid tliiil they have to be wetted while being cut w'ltli 
a saw, to firevenc the saw from being softened by the 
beat. This is a dirty occupationr and is accompanied 
bv a 

“ — very ancient and fith-like Bnicll,” 

el i cited by tbe beat from the sliell itself. Tho pearl, or 
laihcr motliet-of-pearl, is cut up into thin slices, to be 
jift<Tw.uds used lor the scales for penknives, razors, 
&(*. Ivftrij handles are made by Sawing iqi elephants' 
tiivks into the must useful pieces they can make, ly 
iiirjins ol a circular saw. If Uie ivory is for scales,, jt 
is cut into vcncci'B ; but if for hafts, it is cut into nnal] 
oblong pieces, which are afterwards brought to shaiic 
by hand, polisliqd. and pierced for the reception on llie 
tang. Biuie handles are similarly made by cutting 
w nil a small circular saw, and then filing into shape ; 
and the same may be said of tiborty and Isncy-wood 
handles generally. Saw*handfe9 are cut out oi wood, 
whioh, alter being planed to the proper thickness, js 
fixed in a vice, cut with a very fine saw, smoothed 
w'lili files and glass-paper, piiTced with rivet-holes, 
and riveted to the saws. AMd handles are, of course, 
made in a way similar lo other articles of inets3. 

Horn handles have a peculiarity in their mode of 
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manufacture, which idarus them in a dislhirt rank. 
Wiien horn is luade hot, ijL becomes so soft and ductile 
'that it may he pi'esscd into moulds ; and this circum- 
stance is taken advantage of to give an ornarncnlal 
device, to born handles, except shgs^kom, which is 
left in its natural state. The li|)is or solid jiart of 
ox-horn and buffalo-horn are made into hafts, while 
the other jiarts arc made into scales. The mould for 
pressing IS in two halves, which close togcthei like a 
pair of pincens ; and' this mould has the device on each 
of its halves. Tho tnould is healed in a fire ; tho piece 
of born is cut neatly to the requisite size, and put into 
it ; andthd mould U pressed in a powerful vice, whmeby 
the horn rymves the imprints of ilic device, 

Tiicra is also a good oeai of skill show n in staining 
horn, bone, and ivui y, or in bleachiug Uicm : as also in 
studding and ornamenting them iii vaxious trays. 

Si/aUm of Mmufiirinring, 

thpw- <lepartments of ^Sheffield nianufiicture, and ’ 
others which wo have not particularly noiiced, are 
in themselves sepacate brancmes, and are only united* 
III' respect to the larger merchants and niaiiufacttlrers. 
These manufacturers buy the steel from one or moi'e 
firms, have it forged by another or several oihtMS, 
ground by others, and finished by others ; or ihey will 
puTchasi' ready-made goods fjom smaller manufai'-* 
turers ; or they sometimes advance money to wbrktneu' 
lo purchase material, and then agree to give a certaih ' 
price for the articlcsa In short, there arc sever^ 
modes of conducting the manufacture, but the 
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Witem w aot one of thorn., fiy thio we mem, tliot 
w» Iwge bttiWin*, widfr o oentxal authority, 
I xnwme}iapieoeof8teelgoi»iti.4itoaedoor,amlcemiii 
' out «. onothw craved into, luuvee, wmwn, ud 
wO 'arh«ii|"« cutlery made at 
. fehrft^ld irayel §bout 0f|ri» ^aevertl times before 
, tsm ‘ - 

Tbere'are, however, n few firms which, besides 
, ' MlliBK all the varioiia kiqda ,pf cutkoY, manufacture 
wmly on thoir own pretpiMi ' The firm of Mewire. 

■ Rodl^eni and do. is one of' thote. ‘On vniting the 
■, ahow-roomo of th» retahlnlnnont a Mtfanger can 

• ' .haraly avoid brinR atnirk tar iJk; dimlay of uanufac- 
• taring akill which nm«(a the eyit. Sheffieldliaa lung 
ran file hcad-queriteri of (be cutlery trade : mil we 
, ^re eaeexaihplroirfwhat'filieQeldikill can produce. 

. Bendei the bulk of manuYactu radwrtidleo. autb as we 
find « aale in (lie common roume of bustaeM, there are 

■ or four Ijiighljr curioHi «pKimeiis of dwikman- 
■’ mqt.to be iem> One is a clat^liitfe po( more tlun 

,m ’inch in iHtfcm when closed, aud y^.' <mnta <w h g 
■e.TCnfy.fivo Idadet, all perfectly and propi^ fbrweiK 
.. and resembling in shape such as are £uf{lbtl^||ta lued 
,w tdasp-lcnivn, but on quite a ininitAure soalo.' every 
Wadf has iu spring, hinge, rivet, and other appendages, 
wrthBt it fimns altogether a liny, yet miiltitudiiious 
KWie. Another specimen is about two feet in length, 

. and mntaiua the enormous number of ei(^teen hundred 
aud fdrty<one bladet. ! It was made a fSriy years ago, 
and then, contained blades porraapoiiding in nutniter 
'With the year in which it was madO j sinre then a few 
olhen have Iwen added sqpd itu, wo hdliovc, con- 
teinpiatna to bhog up ai'fwins by shottly itwireasin^ the 
lumber to eightmn huidred and forty-four, so that 
*1“^^ » Shefeld atipauac and gopecinien 

*i WMft knitenjiakiug at the same fimo. The 
?*'??•)*!' f^P wo oboat the wual size. 
Ul^ mmcitoii, tlii^ havipg le» than thts nusibor 
f blad<^, eclipses fiio other two in beauty li ir. 
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0 K*o“ aw? on * rotating stand, and is about 
tfliyty inidiea m Iwight. It contains two Imndred and 
twnnjf Wades, all of. large sire, and most of them 

of dnifingttiij 
ip'fibefl[eld,'t 

Of J tfeia VHW #|»pwanc«, on steal having the most 
H ^ impart to it, and bt'iiig 

akiifiiRijr done in respect to drawing, the whole assem - 
blhge HI strikingly beautiful. Such parts of the handle 
as present a flat lurfare are of puail, studded witJi 
I jwels ; aid .it js sshl that a sum of between stwen and 
eight himdrad guineas a as expended in wages alom* 
in the production of the knife ! 

Many pemns nay perhaps occasionally have HCen 
runous little Specimens of cutlery, in which the ohjf»ct 
seems to .be to try how much can he done in a smaJJ 
One sUch is included amopg the c uriosities of 
uus show-room. It c:onai8ts of a group of ten pans of 
scisBom, each complete in itself, each atamt oni-tcmh 
Of an inch in length* and the whole ten weighing raihei* 
less ^an a grain ; or (to give a familiar siandaid) ii 
would Uko. nearly five hundred such pairs ol seis-sois 
to weigh as much hs a sliver sixpence t 

With Kwincct to the workshojis of this firm "exeluduu: 
those relating to the mauufseture. of plate anil pluteil 
g^ds, which wp do not iiotico here;, they ejclunil many 
or the branches of maniifartm o whicli nave been orn,- 
p^ng our attention. There are ranges of forges, ami 
other portions of the apparatus for mamifat tunnR 
ciillery. Yet even in this establishment it would he 
impossible to trace the mtiiuf«tctiiriug history rd a 
JMile without following it to other workshops in 
aSheffio d. And such ijmy be said of the larger firms 
generally, as well as ifie smaller ones. Each elats of 
manufaruirers is so dependent on the others, and iheie 
IS such a* chain of links connecting them all, that wr 
have found it convenient lo speak of filieflhHd sis on * 
liuge worksliup for steel goods. 
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ESSAYS ON THE LIVES OF REMARKABLE 
PAINTERS.— No. 5CXIV. 

Lionaroo da Vinci: b, 1452; d. 15H», 

\Vk fti)f;roarh the x)criod when the art of p^^iniine 
rc‘'.u*hed its hjf^hest pprffM:tion» whether considered with 
reference to pootiy of conception, or the inceib^h'ai 
uieans through wliicdi these c onceptions were embodied 
in the nohlesl forms. Within n short period of About 
tliirty years, t. e. between I IfK) and 1530, the |;reHtcst 
painters wboni the world has yet seen were living and 
working together. On looking back we cannot hut 
foci tliat the excellence they attained was the result of 

K. 776 . 


the efforts and aspirations of a preceding age ; and yc« 
|» these men were so great in their vocation, and so indi- 
vidual m their greatness, that, losing sight of thcf 
linked chain of progress^ they seem at (irst to lutVe 
had no precursors, as thc 7 have since had no peers. 
Though living at the same time, and most of them in 
personal relation with each other, the diteclion of each 
mind was dif!crontr--wse peculiar ; though ^exercising 
in Aome sort a re<riprocal influence, their ixifluence 
neVer interfered with the most derided Originali^* 
These wonderful artists, who would have been remark- 
able men in their Mine, though they had never toutdiedl 
a pencil, were Liontudo da Vinci, Michsel Angelo, 
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Kapliacl. Corroffsi^i Ciorpfiino, Titian, in Italy ; and in 
liinrTnany, Albert Duror. Of these men, wo may say, as 
of Hoinet and Sliakspere, that they belong to no ]iar- 
ticular age or country, but to all titnr, and to the 
UUiVpise, That they flourished together within one 
brief and brilliant period, and that each carried out to 
the highest degree of per lection his own peculiar aims, 
was no casualty. Nor are we to seek for the causes of 
tins Burpasbing rxctdleiice merely in the Jiiatory of the 
art as such. The causes lay far deeper, and must be 
referred to the history of human culture. The fer- 
nu'nting activity of the fifteenth century /suiid its re- 
BulU ill the extraoi diiiary development of human intel- 
ligence in the commcnccinent of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Wc hear of “the spirit of the age,” but in that 
wonderful ago three mighty spirits weic Stirling 
society to its depths : — the spirit of bold investigation 
into truths of all kinds, whicn led to the Reformalion ; 
the spirit of daring adventure, which led men in search 
of new wot Ids beyond the eastern and the western 
oceans ; and the spirit of art, through which men soared 
even to the " seventh heaven of invention.” 

Lionardo da Vinci seenia to present in his own per- 
son a resum€ of all the charactei istics of the age in 
which he lived. He was the miracle of that age of 
miracles. Ardent and versatile as yoiitli ; patient and 
]}ci'cevcring as age; a most profound and original 
thinker ; the greatest mathematician, and must inge- 
nious mechanic of his time; architect, chemist, en- 
gineer, musician, poet, painter ! — we are not only as- 
tounded by the variety of his natural gifts and acquired 
knowledge, but by the practical direction of his amaz- 
ing pnwei*s. The extracts which have been published 
from MSS. now existing in his own handwriting, show 
him to have anticipated by the force of his own intel- 
lect some of the gieatest discovericH made since his 
time. These fragnienta, na^a Mr, Hallniii,^ aje, ac-, 
cording to our common e.stimate of the age in which 
he lived, more like rev^elalions of pliysical truths 
vont'hsafed to a single mind, than the superstructure 
of its reasoning iijjon any established basis. The dis- 
coveries which iiiad(» (ialileo, Ke]iler, CastelJi, and 
' other names i)lu6tnous-t-tne ByHtem of (Copernicus — the 
very theories of recent geologists, are anticipated by 
Da Vinci within the coTnimss of a few pages, not jici- 
haps in the most precise language, or on the most con- 
clusive reasoning, but so as to strike us with something 
like the awe of preternatural knowledge. In an age 
of 80 much dogmatism, he first laid ddwn the grand 
principle' of Bacon, that experiment ami ohseivalion 
must be tlie guides to just theory in the investigation 
of nature. If any doubt (‘Ould be harboured, not as lu 
the right of I.ionardo da Vinci to stand as the first 
name of the fifteenth century, winch is beyond all 
doubt, t but as to his originality in so many diseove^ie^ 
which probably no one man, especially in such cir- 
cumstances, lias ever made — it must he by an hypqfhcsis 
not very untenable, that aome parts of piij^icai scieibce 
had already attained a height which mere books do not 
record.” 

It seems at (irst sight almost incomprehensible that, 
thus endowed as a ])l]ilosophcr, mechnnic. inventor, 
discoverer, the fame of lAonardo should now rest on 
tllitf works he has left as a painter. M’e cannot, w ithin 
^esc limits, attempt to explain why and how it is that 
as the man pf science he has hecn naturally and ne- 
cessarily left behind by the oriwaid march of jn\el- 
Icctual progress, while as the poet-paiator he Still 
survives as a presence and a ponei. Wc must pro- 
ceed at once to give some account of him in the cha- 

• * Hwliiry of Ihi* Literature of 15 uro*|)e.' 

f Wt'eii think of Lij^mrdo'i OOnteinpoiAry, CnlunnliiiR, we 
feel itieliiied, if nnr to dispute (hih fiat oft tl'e f^reat hi 8 ti.riaii, 
At ]e.wt to pOi-ici on it— and those paiideinii^s l^'niL 113 far. 
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racter in which he exists to us and for us— that of the 
great artist. 

Lionardo was born at Vinci, near Florence, in the 
Lower Val d* Arno, on thp borders of the territory of 
Pistoia.' His father, Piero da Vinci, was an advocate of 
Florence— not licb, but in independent ciicunislaiices, 
and possessed of estates in land* The singular talents 
of tns son induced Piero to give him, from an eaily 
age^ the advantage of the best instructors. As a child, 
he distinguislied himself by his proficiency in arilh- 
nictic and majilicmatics. Music he studied eaily, as a 
science attwell as an art. He invented a species of 
lyre for himself, and sung his own poetical coni]»osi- 
tions to his own niiisic— -both being frequently cxieiii- 
poraneous. Bui bis favourite puiBuii was (lie art of 
dc.«ignm all its branches ; he modell(?d in clay or wax, 
or attempted to draw every object which struck his 
fancy. Ills father sent him to study under Andrea 
Veioccliio, famous as a sculptor, chaser in metal, and 
painter. Andiea, who was an excellent and coi red 
designer, but a bad and Laid colouiist, was soon after 
engaged to paint a picture of the Baptism of our 
Saviour, lie euqiloycd Lionardo, then a )outh, to 
execute uue^oi the angels . this he did with so niiuh 
soft ness and 'ii^'hness of colom, that it iar surjia^ .cd 
the rest of the picluie ; atul Veioecliio from that lime 
thiew aw'ay his palette, and confined hiiriself wholly to 
hiswoiks III senipturrand design; **rmaged,” says 
Vasari, “ that a child should thus excel him.'’ 

The youth of Lionardo thus passed away in the pur- 
suit of science and of art: sometimes he was deeply 
engaged in astronomical calculations and investiga- 
tions ; Bomdhnes ardent in the study of natural histoiy, 
botany, and anatomy, soinclimes intent on new cfiects 
of colour, light, bhA:low% or expression in lepresciiling 
objeetH animate or inanimate. Versatile, yet persexer- 
ing, he vai ied his pursuits but he never aiiandoned any. 
He was quite a young man when be nmcpiyd and de- 
moTihtiated the practicability of two magnificent pro- 
jiH'tb ; on<‘ was, to lift the xvbob* of tbe chnreh of San 
Loienzo, by means of iininciisc lexers, some feet liighcr 
Iban it now stands, and ihuH supply the deficient cle- 
xalion ;* the mher ])rojrct xvas, to I01 rn Die Arno 11110 a 
navigablcfoanal, as lai as Pisa, whi( h xvoiild liaxc added 
greatly to the comnieieial advanlfigcs of J'loicnce.t 

It hap]KMicd about this time Dial a pt^asant on the 
estate of I'iero da Vinci hrouglit him a eirculai piece 
of w'ood, cut hori/onlally from the liiink of a veiy 
large old i|g-trc(\ which liad been laudy lellcd, and 
bogged to have soniclhing ])amted on it as an orna- 
ment for his cottage. The man being an esfioetal 
favourite, Piero desired liif son Lionardo to gratify Ins 
request; and Lionardo, inspired !>y that wildiietB of 
fancy which xras one of his cliaraetei istirs, took the 
panel into his own room, and resolxed to astonish his 
lather by a roost uulookod-lbr proof of bis art. He de- 
torinincd to compose something xvliieh should have a 
similar effect to the M**dusa on tlie sliield of IVrseus, 
and almost petrify beholders. Aided by Ins lecent 
studies ill natural history, he collected togcDier fioiii 
the neighbouring swamps and the river-mud all kinds 
of hideous reptiles, as adders, lizards, toads, serpents; 
JinswUs, as mot ns, lol’usts ; and other crawling and fiying 
obscene and obnoxious tilings; and nut of tlu'se he 
compounded a sort of monster or chimera, xvhieli he rc- 

resented as about to issue from the shield, with eyes 

ashing fire, and of an as)iect so fearful and abonii- 
nabJe that it schemed to infect the very air around. 
When finished, be led his fallier into the room in 
which it was placed, and the terror and horror of 

* Wild as this projfrt must have nppeami, it was not per)i9i|Ni 
impowible. In our days the Sundeiluiid [.ightbcmsf was lilVd 
from its foundations, and removed to adistaiiee of several yarda 

t Tliis pojert xi'BS carried ir/jo execution ilOO years biter. 
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Pii^ro proved the snccfsa of liis attempt. This 
prudiu'tion, afterwarcis knowti as the “llotcllo de] 
IVoiii ihn material on winch it w-as painted* was 
sold hyP'ifio hccrctly fur UM) ducats, to a incrrhant, 
who carried it to Milan, and.sold it to tlic duke for 301). 
To the poor jioasant thus chbated of ids “ Kotello'* 
Picro pave a wooden ahield* on which was painted a 
licait tvansfixed by a dart; a device better auited to 
his taste and coinpndiensioii. In the subsequent 
troubles of Milan, Lionardo’s picture disappeared, and 
was proliahly destroyed as an ol>iect of horror, by lliuse 
who did not understand its value as a wegrk of art. 

'['he anomalous monster rcpresciited on the “ Ho- 
tcllo” was wholly diftcrent from the Medusa, after- 
wHtds painted by Lioiiaido. and now existing in the 
J'loreiK'C Galleiy. It represents the severed head of 
Medusa, BOfMi foreshortened, lyinp^ on a fragment of 
ro(‘k: the features are beautiful and regular; the hair 
already iiiclainijIfphoiRed into serpents— 

" which curl and flovr, 

And their lung tuiiglei in each other lock^ 

And with iincridiiig nivulutioiisahovr 
Their mailed radiance.'' 

Those who have om*c peeii this terrible and fasci- 
^■.lling piciuic, (ail nev(*r forget it. ThcigliasUy head 
seems to expire, diul the serpents to ertfwl into glitfci- 
ing life, as uc look upon it. 

During this first jieiiod of his life, which w'aa wholly 
passed 111 l''ioren<;c and its iieiglibouslioqd, Liuiiardo 
Jiainled isever.'il otiicr pictures ol a very diflercut eha- 
raetcr, and designed some beautiful cartoons, ofeacied 
and niythologiCHl subjoits, wliicli showed that his sense 
of the leaiitihil, the (devated, and the grqpcful was not 
)o.<s a part of his iniud than that eccentricity and ai' 
innsl ptTVorsion of fancy which made him delight in 
sKctchuig ugly, exangefated cariia^iies, and repre- 
senting the deformed and the tt'rrible. 

l.ionardo d.i Vined was now about thiity years old, in 
flic prime* of liis life and talents. Ills tush' lor pleasure 
and expense was, how’f\er, erpial to his genius and 
indefatigable iiuluslry ; ami anxious to seeuic a ei-r- 
tain piovision foi the fiUiiie. as wtH as a wider field 
lor the exerc'ise of liis various lalenta, ho accepted the 
invitaLioii of Ludovico Sforza i1 Mor (4 then legeiiL 
afterwards Duke of Milan, to reside in Ais eourl, 
and to rx(*ciite a coIosmI (Hpicstrian statue of his^n- 
eestor hiaiiccsco Sl'or/a. Here begins the second ]>e- 
iiod of Ins artistic caieer, vvhii’h includes his sojourn 
at Milan, that from 1'483 to 1439. 

[To 1 m* eoii(a.u<*il.] t 


d/.»'W Kr/w. — riic f.inii oft ^Vliilfii'ld, lii'loiigiiig to Lord 
Diic]p, IS siliiaird on the iiiavgiii of llic vale of Ilcikphy, nliout 
tliirleni milr^ fiutn llrittfiil, on the road to Gloucester : a small 
jMi'f ol it lies on niuuntuin limenloiientid inagnesiun breccia; but 
Ibe griMler pait is on a lioli rcddiMli loam ilcTivrd from stiata of 
Baiidy sbite and clay, bi'longiii-^ to llic old r'*d sandstone foima- 
tion, uTid naturally wet. In wh<>ii Mi. Morgan began, it 
cori'kistcd of *232 anrea, wbicb bad been let for a Icnn of twenty- 
one years at a rent of 2U0/. jjer annum. Tlie tenant bail 
employed a capital of 7'2(i/. in its rultivulion— 68 acres arable, 
161 acres in paslun; ; tiic total value of llie produce was 463/. : 
the man lived in a poor wav., and, ulllei' paying bis rent and 
expenses, liad a balance of only 2S/. n year. The first ini{)ruve- 
iiieiii coiivihl^l of clearing away u«elesf timber ; 1771 trees* 
were cut down from the fences, which being gruiitied up and 
levelled, adiled '26 acres, or about lU per cent, to the extent of 
the farm. Coiiventent roads were made; the brook was made 
straight and deepened, and tlu* greater jiartof the fa 'in thorough- 
draioeil, subsoil-ploughed, and limed ; new fani -yanls were 
laid out, Biiriuuiidcd with stalls for feeding oxen, aim sheds for 
sheep mid hogs, and furnished with timks to receive fhe cliaiiiage 
from die cattle-sheds and fiom the yard niaimre. A thrasliing- 
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iriachiiip, worked by a steaign-engiiie, was placed contiguous to the 
rick-yard, fiuni which the corn ■ brought by a small tramroad 
to the thrasliing-house; and rooms adapted for eteaniing potatoee, 
and Tor slicing roots, which form a large portion of the food gireu 
to the stock of eveiy kind, are placed as near as possible lo the 
stalls. The entire outlay on tii^sp pcraiancnt improvements 
amouiiteil to tlie sum of 7H'2[il. In its improved curidition the 
farm has bw enlarged to 238 ucies ; it is now valued fui tlie 
poor-rate at ^4/., and She capital employed in its cultivalioii is 
4666/!, The value of the prudnee U incica‘.ed mure than' four 
times. The present tuTiiip crofm average 26 tons per ocie, and 
the wheat 43 'bushels, with 2000 cubic ieet of straw. Not (bn 
least iuiportuiit |)oiDt is the increased demand for labour. Under 
the old system, the farm employed two men, tao wpinen, and a 
hoy, with an addition of four during twelve weeks of liarveM. 
It now gives employment to eleven men, five wonivn, aiid four 
boys, lieiiig more than three times tbu inmibcr employ^ before : 
add to tins the labour applied (o draining, making tiles, loads, 
buddings, and inacbinery, which, if completed in one \ear, 
would have fully occupied 300 labourers: — we iiefcl iiu further 
evidence than that Lord Ducie has affiirUed by this example 
farm at W hi I field, to ]»rove that a large outlay of capital in 
thorougli-draiiiiiig, and providing the buildings, apparatus, anil 
stock reqnued for die iinpiuved system of high larmmg, may, in 
certain cases, achl even fourfold to the productive jiowers of the 
land, with inoic titan threefold eniphiymciit fur agiuultujal 
labourers. We must not, indeed, conclude that the whole of 
England is capable of smh vast improvements: they are to be 
made only on soils natm ally rich, and rendeied uiiprodiicliie 
through had niausgcmeiit and want of drainage, but of these we 
have at present a very large amount m those exteiiiive western 
and central paits of Kiigtaml tliat are situate on strata of the red 
saiidstiuie formation, and of whiuli large mosses still remain in a 
neglected state. One gencial principle carried out in T.«ord 
Ducie's fann is that of self-support by abundant Lome produc- 
tion and economy of manures. During^ winter, the animals ure> 
fed on roots, turnips, inanguld-wurzek cairoti, and potatoes, all 
groun upon (he farm, and on straw, and hay made only from 
clovci and aitificial giaas crojis ; not a single acre it left fur per- 
uittticnt pasture oi meadow hay ; and win 1st one half of the farm 
is under tillage for white erojis, tiie other half is occujneil with 
•gieeu eroiw, arranged in siich alternate oivler of succession os is 
most eflVctive to renovate the land by the iiiamiiance of ^lieeji 
folded on the green crops, and by weU-adminiaiteicd supplies of 
solid ami liipiid manuici troin stall-fed cattle. 


^ On In plain truth, lying ^ n hiilcrni and an acriirsafl 

vice. \Vc aie not men, we have no olliei tie ii|Nin one another 
hut our word. If we (li I hut jicreeive the honor luid ill conse- 
quences of it, we should jiur^kue it with iiie and swoid, and mure 
justly than otlur ciinies. 1 M*e that parents comtiiunly, and 
with iiidiscrclioii l• 1 lOllgll, correct thcii cliildien fiiv Inilc ninorent 
faults, ami torment them for wanton cbibhdh tricks that have 
neitlier iiiipre«siuii nor tend to any Cuiisequeiiee ; whereas, in 
my ouiiiieii, lying only, and, what is of something a Ihwet foim, 
wilful obit iiiary, are the faults which uuglit. on all nccasiniis, to 
be oonibated, bodi in the iiiranry and jirogress of those vfce«, 
winch will othe' w ise grow up and itierease with them; and, after 
a tongue has once gut the knack of lying, ’in. not to lie iucLgined 
how nni.iossible almost it is lo Trclaim it. Wiience U comes to 
jiass that we see some, who uie otluiwisc very honest men, so 
subject to tills vice. I have a good fellow tor my tailnr, who, 
ye(| 1 fever knew guilty of oiiO Tmtli ; no, nut oven when It had 
been to his advantage. If falia'liuiul had, like tiuth, but one 
face ot ly, we slionld he uiion better terms ; for wi* should then 
take the contrary In what the liar sayn foi rn tuiii tinlii ; hut tlw 
revers>* of ludh bus a huiulied thousand sbaiios, and a field in 
defiiiUG, williotil hoiiud nr limit. 7'he Pytliagoirans make ifood 
to be certain and finite ; e^'i/ infinite and unmtain ; tlieie aiw a 
tlintiiaiid ways to miss tiie white, theie is only one to hit it. 
For my own pari, 1 have this vice in so great lioiror, that 1 am 
^jol sure I could prevail with my conscience to secure nyself 
fioui the most manifest aiul (Umger by on iinpudciit and 

soletim lie. .^n ancient father says that ii dog we know is better 
comiMiiiy than « man whose language we do not understand. 
Ut tJtltrnuM abena rioit tit Aoi/iifiis r/^v. And how much less so- 
cial de is false speaking than silence ?->A/ox/Af^M's JSiiUys, Ay 

Cviton. 

• * Z2 


* RofeUo means a shield or buckler; fVco, a flg-licc. 
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[<lai(lfMns of the Kiniil Botiiolo.il ^’nciptVi Kc{£cuL'a ['atK.] 


PUBLIC GAUDEiVS of LONDOiN. 

The hiitorjr of the public gnrdens in and near l!ondon, 
since the sixteenth century, illustratps, mUI) tolerable 
completeness, the history of the chancres of tatito in 
parcleninp, and the pencial tenor of its pioj^ie.^s. 
Durinf? the reiprn of (JharJea JJ<, Green wirli and St. 
James's Paik were dut under the (hrec'ion of the 
eminent French landMoapc desi{;ncr, J-c Notre, who 
had been invited to this country by Charles, uith the 
express view of introducincf the splendid French style, 
and many of his subjects weie not slow to profit, eaeli 
according to his means, by the example. Kensington 
Gardens were commenced by William III., who 
staniptHb upon them the impress of his own, and, wc 
believe it may be added, the national tastes of the 
time. 'From notes made on the gardens round the 
metropolis, by J. Gibson, in 1091, it appears the sovc- 
reign’s example was still followed with dutiful exact- 
ness; the characteristics of them all were terrace 
walks, hedges of evergreens, shorn shnibs in boxes, 
and orange and myrtle trees. Kensington Gardens as 
yet comprised but twenty-six acres, lo wliich tju^en 
Anne added tbirty more, and caused them to be laid 
out by Wise, who turned the gravel-pit# into a shrub- 
bery, with winding walks, and was compared by 
Addison to an epic poet for so doing. It was about 
this time that there arose in different quarters a 
more natural taste in gardening, and which, as the 
cominencement of our present s^stein. has excited con- 
siderable interest and a great deal of not very canclu^ 
sivc discussion. One of the sources to which this 
taste is attributed by foreigners is ocld#?nougb— the 
Chinese ; but our own poets seem uiuch better entitled 
to whatever amount of credit may be justly assignable 
to any particular quarter. From Bacon downwards, 
we find them exercising a steady and growing iii- 
Aueiice to this cud. That greatest of prose poets ex- 


piesslv iuculeatcd the .'uldirig to our gardens rude or 
neglected spots as specimens of wild nature, and lie 
placed gawloimig on a higher elevation than wa» 
dreamed of by any one else in Jiis time. Waller, at 
his residence at Beaconsfield, is said lo have pre.ienied 
more than usual evnlcuees of natural taste. Addison is 
the author of Lhepa])er • On the Causes ul the Plpa«!ures 
of the linagi^tiou, arising fioin the vvoiks of Nature, 
and then* SiipcTioiity ovei those of Art,’ vvhicli ap- 
peared ill 17rJ; and rojie, of that iii winch the verdant 
8cfll])Uire school is unmercifully atUiked in the 
* Guardian/ and who, in his eplsLlc to Loid Burling- 
Ion, laid dow'n the opposite ])rincipl(‘s that were to be 
cultivated —tho stufly of natuie, the genius of the 
pUrc, and never to lose sight of goocj sense; then 
Tliomson, by liis ‘ Seasons,' did admirable service lo the 
cause ; and lastly, Mason*published his poem on the 
English Gaidcii. 

The fust artist who appreciated and accepted the 
new faith was Bridgman, who banished verdant sculp- 
ture from the royal gardens, introduced * ha-has * in- 
stead of walls for boundaries, and portions of laiidscaiie 
scenery, in areoidanrc with Bacon's ideas, but the 
clipped alleys wore still left lo be clipped. Kensington 
Gardens, under his supeiintcndeniH*. were now further 
enlarged, by the addition of no less than three hundred 
acres taken out of Hyde Park, and the Serpentino was 
formed from a series of detached ponds. This was 
considered a very bold experiment. An cinusing evi- 
dence of the state of the general ideas on the subject 
of garden or landscape scenery is given by Mr, Lou- 
don Lord Bathurst informed Daincs Barrington 
that he was the first who deviated from the straight 
line 111 made pieces of wafer, by following the naluial 
linos of a valley, in w^ideniiig the brook at Ryskins, 
near Coliibrook, and that Loid Sirafford, thinking that 
it was done fiom poverty or economy, asked him to 
own fairly how little more it would have cost him to 
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have* made it atraif^ht.’' Bnl there is an older claimant 
to ilie iioiicmr of the aerpenline form — Sir Christopher 
Wien's father, who proposed to ‘‘reduce the current 
of a mile B length into the compass of an orchard/’ 
anti to employ the enclosed space tp purposes of “ gar- 
drnirigs, plantings, or banquetings, or aery delights, 
ami the inuUipiying of infiniU* fish in a little compass 
of groHiid, u iiliout an> sense of their being restrained.” 
Tin(li*nian was snrceeded by Kent, who, whilst his 
sculpture and his paintings have sunk into mentect 
ob^ii^ni, soeiris to he recognised as the first true 
English latidaca}K* artist, a circumstance attributed, hi 
a gr(*at measure, and no doubt correctljr, to his studies 
as a painter. Wal|Mile'B opinion of him is liigh indeed : 
K( III u as, he says, “ painier enough to taste tlic charms 
ot Undscape; hold and opiniative enough to dure and 
to dictate, and born with a genius to strike out a great 
system Irqin the tw'^light ol imperfect essays, be rca- 
iMcd the roinpositions of the grrai(*st mastcis in paint- 
ings." CJIaieniont and Esher were both laid out by 
K.'of. 

The oldest Botanic gardys in PIngland arc those of 
Oxford and Ohclsea. the len belonging to tbc Apotbe-^ 
raiies' Couipany us early as 1074, and remaining in its 
p(»ss!CHsio*to this day : being maintained by the Com- 
>aiiv im the use ol the medical schools m l,ondon. 
^velvn, who vmited it in KiSn. inentiona as rarities he 
SHIV iheie ;i tulip-tree and a tea-ahnib. Here one of 
llie e:iili atteinpis to supply plunts tint required it 
with aitificul heat appears lo have been made, the 
greenhonsi* having been heated in 1(184, according to 
Hay, liy means of embers jilaccd in a hole in the floor. 
We must adrl to our briel notice of the Cheb^ea gar- 
dens, that it was here that tlic “ Prince of Gardeners/* 
as Linnaeus called him, Philip Miller, ^tho author of! 
the adnniablc ‘ Ciaidi'iieis' Dicnonaryr' spent nearly I 
fifry years, ha\ing t.ikeii the maiiagciueiit in 1722, and 
only resigned it a liUle beroro his death in 1771. *^he 
first Arhorclum was that of, Kew. cslablislied in 17(M), 
through the influence of the Douager Fiincess of 
Wales, 

It IS from the ]ieriod of peace — 1815, that we may 
date th»' cominencenieui of ilic present extraordinary 
prosperity of English gaidoniiig: and of the 

Hoilicidtural Society, founded in IS20, must he looked 
upon as the chief moving impulse. ‘ 'I'he Iloyal IJo- 
tanic Siifiety of London ’ is of a move recent dale, and 
was incorporated between tlnce and four years ago, for 
the “ promotion ot Botany in all its branches, and its 
aiiplicatioii to Medicine, Arts, and Manuractnies. and 
also for the formation of extensive Botanical and Orna- 
mental Ourdens within the iinnu-diate viciniiy of the 
Metiopolis'* The grounds of tne Soidety aic in the 
Hegecii's I'liik, and consist of eiglilecn acres, wiiich 
were ]u'evinusly in the possession oS a iiuracryinaii, 
and then formed an almost level surface, the only no- 
ticeable deviation being Uie slight slope of the ground 
wesLwaid. In stepping into the grounds, now, th^ 
change is truly surprising, and wc do not know wherj 
our readurs could more icadily obtain a practical ex- 
ample of what may be done in piciuresq^uo landscape 
gardening, on the most unpromising sites. As we 
enter, on one of the evenings devoted to tin* prome- 
nade, as it is called, a pretty rusiic screen of ivy inter- 
cepts, for a mofhetit, the view of tlio interior, -^-which 
passed, we find oui selves on a very broad gravel walk, 
adorned at each end with large vases ou pedestals. 
As w^e pace along this walk we have, on the right, a 
picturesque-looking mound rising to some considerable 
elevation fiom tbc midst of the irregular grounds 
about its base, and on the left lawns and shrubberies, 
behind which the winding walks disappear into the 
lower grounds beyond, where occasional glimpses may 
be obtained of a brilliant parterre of flowers. At the 


end of the walk we ascend a fljght of steps, to what is 
called the Terrace, where, peimaps, one of the most 
interesting buildings yet contrived for tlie prouvnon 
of plants requiring, in this country, an aitificial 
climate, is about to be erected. This is an immense 
winter garden, entirely covcied with gluts, tiheic some 
three or four thousand persons may ho able at once to 
move abinil the varied Suiface, ascending or dcscmnl- 
iiig the difleiont w'uJks, — above all, eiiifying llie noicl 
eflftT't produced by passing fioin llic haidy planis and 
t»*iiiperate atmosphere of their own coimiry in the 
ganlcns wuhoiit, gradually through a wanner and 
warmer air, each portion having its own suitable vege- 
tation, til), at last, they reach the tropical regions ot 
the extremitv, and find ihemsehes in the eonniiy of 
palms, and other such magnificent inhabitanip of tlie 
EuPt. Turning now to the right, the walk leads iisto a 
piece of ground for the ret'epliori of plants used </r 
useful ill medicine. Another piece of ground heie is 
devoted to the collection of tiic chief agricultuial 
]dants. But the most generally attractive ol the u hole 
will be the garden of hardy uldLUs from all parts of tin* 
world, lately formed, and uhich already contains three 
tbousaud, and will receive at least seven thousand 
.more. 

Ucturniiig to the terrace, we pass to the Iowti 
grounds on the opposite side of the Icn-ace, where the 
irregiilantics become more decided. Every few yards 
the scene changes. Now we descend into a rocky dell, 
spanned by an arch of rocks, and with a cave, ui ciia- 
raeter with the whole, at one side ; then a little rude 
bridge takes us across a stream tvinding sluggishly 
along hetwei'ii its reedy banks ; then, a f(‘W yards far- 
llier, and wc are in a kind of ampin theatre, devtiicd lo 
the growth of the beautifn) AnicTican plants, or thosi* 
retmiring peat soil, the rhododendrons, kalmms.a^calea^ 
andruiucdas, t&c. &c. Many oth<T interesting floral 
compartments adorn this part of the grounrls, ,iinong 
iheiit a losaiy, in iviiir h, however, the pJaiitpaic as yet 
too small to bi' cfFectise. Here, loo, is ilie SecreUry's 
office and residence, in a picturesque little build. iig, 
with a riclily luriiishcd lawn in fioiit, and a fine shaijf 
grove, with a cast of Diana .'ind flic Hart, at one side. 
The only other ]mrt of the gardetis*tliat we can lieie 
ineiiiion is the mount, with its winding walks of uscoiit, 
>at llie loot of w'liich aie iiumerous masses of interest- 
ing geological specimens. From the siinimil w e ob 
tain by iar the finest view of the whole of the gar- 
dens, which from htMice liave ivally a charming effect; 
wlkilst beyond theni> if wc look in one divcctiuq, we. 
have the handsome terraoes of the Park, backed by mi- 
Tienetrablo masncs ot houses, and in another, the ever- 
Leaiitiful sister hills'’ of Hampstead and lligbgate. 


THE ATMOSPHERIC 131? DE-LIGHT. 

About four years ago (No. 515), wc gave a hiief ac- 
count of what at that lime eonstiluted the nude-ligbt; 
explaining that it was a peculiar mode of aiding the 
combustion of oil by a slieain ot oxygen gas; that it 
received its name from the residence of its. inventor, 
Ml, Gurney, in Cornw^all ; and that it was tried in the 
House of Coiiuiiona. Since that lime cliHiigos ol a re* 
mafkable character have been made in tlie iialure of 
the light ; so much so, indeed, (bat it seems doubtful 
whether the same name ought (o he applied to it. 
The addition of the word “ atmospheric" lo the name, 
however, may remove this objection. Instead of oil 
being '.be combustible, and oxygen (lie supporter of 
combustion, street-gas is now the eomhubtihle, and 
atniobjihcric air the sup)>ortcr. 

When the original Bucle-light was used in the House 
of Ccramons, in the early part of the session of 1838, 
it wa*^ regarded as an ftvpcrimcnf, to be retained or 
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rojertrd as llir House nii}rht afterwards think fit. I 
The lights oinploycif uere first placed in the ceil- 
ing of the Huuse ; after which they were loweied 
to a distance from the celling* and vaiinus other 
arraiigcnicnts weie made with a view of testing the 
best position for them. In all these instances the 
lamps were su))plied with oil, and the flame was ex- 
cited by a strcdifi of oxygen irprepHred from the oxide 
of manganese. A sloping ceilitig of a peculiar kind 
having been construelcd, with a virw to the ventilation 
of the house, it A\as piiggcstcd that the Dude-lights 
should he placed fihuve th(' glass of this ceiling, and 
sliiiic down through it; but the Joss of light through 
this immense field of glass w'as so great, that the nlan 
was abandoned as inexpedient. To limit this Joss, 
there were next aiiangcd seven lights on each half of 
the false ceiling, so placed as to throw dow’n light 
whcie it was most wanted. A few weeks after this 
modification, a vole of the House decided that the ex- 
periments sliould slop, and that the use of wax candles 
should be renewed. 

A Bubsecpient vote of ibe llnuae, by which the cx- 
periiiioiits were renewed, led to the changes in the 
nature of the light itself. The lights In or above the 
faLsp ceiling having been objected to, IMi. Gurney 
placed two pendants hatiging from the ceiling tlowil 
into (he body ot the house, and surrounded them by 
large and extensive surfdces of ground glass, so as to 
sol ton and subdue ihe light. But heic a difheuUy oc- 
euiied : it was lotind that the use of liquid oil in such j 
a&ituatiou, iinohing the occasional tiimming of the 
lamps would he aliiiuat hiipTaclii aide ; itnd also that 
the pipes conveying the oxygen to the fiamc would 
lender it very dillicult to raise and lower the lights. 
Tlieie was then an aruingement made for using oil- 
vapour instead of liquid oil . and this seeming to be ' 
Buccexbful, oil-gas was tried. Tlie^e ayeinpts led to 
the inquiry lunv iar tlie common blieel-gaii^ might be 
enipluyi'd ; and as theie hud l»cen gas-jupes laid along 
the upper part ot the house at a loiiner peiiod, Mr. 
Gurney ]niritied the gas procured from lliiss source, 
and substituted it for the ml. 

^ Another ])oint i elated to the substiluiion of atinos- 
plieric air fur oxygen as a suppoiti'i of the eoiiihustion. 
The oxygen was made fioin manganese ; and as great 
trouble, oxjicnse, and inconvenience weie fihen ex-^ 
perienced in piocuiing that niineial — as, loo, the use 
of oxygen involved a certain complexity in Iheansinge- 
inent of the light, Mr. Gurney was led to adopt other 
means; and acting on ihe result of expel imciits made 
by him several years hefoie, he cainc to a conclusion 
that the eomnioii air of a rgom, it brought to act on a 
gas fiamc in a pailicular nianiier, might produce a 
result vastly superior to that 4'oininunly piodueed in 
gas-lights. IJis plans were practically earned out; 
Mid so well did they sueeced, that Mr. Gurney took 
out a patent for certain portions of the method. 

Thus arose, by giadual iniprovernciita, ^he Atmos- 
pheric Budo-iigiit, wdiieli is now \ery imicli ^sed in 
large buildings. The improvciiicnts depend on many 
different poiiUs, all of which contribute to llie object 
in view'. In the first place, the coiiiiiion street-gas, 
although coiiaiderahlv purified at th« gas-w'oils, re-* 
quir»H more purllication helorc it is fit tor use injlhis 
method. The gas used in the London streets is less 
pure than that used at Edinlmgh and Gla^^gow, on 
account of the coal from which it is produced contain- 
ing more sulphur ; and it requiies a high tomperatuie 
before it will ignite. *By passing tiiis gas, howc\cr, 
through cciluin chemical ingredicnls, Mr. (iurney 
brings it to a blatc of purity which enables it to ignite 
at ,1 much lower tempm'utuic ; whereby, among other 
advantages, less heat is given out by the fiame when 
kindled. • 
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lH'niay here be remarked, that the oppositf^ qualilics 
of gas as to yielding and hml are not much at- * 
tended to in London. The late Sii John Uohisoii, sc- 
eiclary to the Scottish Society of Arts, pointed out 
very clearly how much more usehil coal-gas iniglii 
become ifjiioie skill were shown in its inaiiagenieni. 
In a paper read before tluit Society. Sir .hihn alhnlcd 
to the popular opinion, that the more freely a euneiii 
of air is admitted to a gab-light, the better the lighi 
will burn; and exposed the fallacy by showing th.it 
there is only a certain ])ro))orliuii of air loquiipd for 
tliefavovrable combustion of a definite ineaEiure of ^us. 
If more air than this due proportion be allowed to pa^s 
lip the [glass] chimney, tlie size of the flame will he 
reduced, and the quantity of light diiiiiniblied ; if, on 
the other hand, less than the d^ue propoUion be H(jh» 
mitted, the surface of the flame will be increased by 
elongation, but it will become obscure, and the auan- . 
tily of liglil will decrease, owirig^to the esAipe ol pai- 
tidea of uncohsuincd carbon. A simple cxpeiiniont 
w'ill exonqilify this : — If the flame of an oiditiHiy Ar- 
gand burner ho reduced, by pailially slnitLing the 
cock, to about half an iruHH^liigh, the light will he pale 
and blue, because the supply of air is too great foi tin* 
small qpiantity of gas which is issuing IfM^iarlial oh- 
Btruetion^be given to the aecesbof air, by applying a 
handkerehief under the hiirner and ihuntiey. u will lx* 
found that the bize of the flame and the quantity of 
light euiiUed will inciease unlil it tiiiive at a muxi- 
inuin, when, by further obblruetiun, the adini‘»bion of 
air w'ill be reduced below the proportion U‘quiied loi 
ihe hiirning ot the caibon, and the light w'ill iliminidt.’' 

The blue p.art of a gaH-flaiiie, alluded to in tlieahuve 
remark?, emits great heat and little liglit, and is there- 
fore an evil where the gas is employed for illiiiiiinaiioii. 
Mr. Giirney ffnanges his plana so aa to have Imlo or 
none of this bine poition; while Sii .1. Kohison. hav- 
inj^in view Uie pioduetioi» of a veiy conveiuvnt gas- 
cooking stove, arranged an appaialnV lor pioiiucuig a 
Jiiglily heated hut dimlv* illiiiniiiating flame. He wanted 
a Huhstiiuie lor French rhaienal-sloves lu liis own 
house, and employed gas in the lollowing inainiei ■ — 
Each gas-stove consisted of aveilical eyliiulei, alxuit 
thiity itiqlieH in height by thiee or lour in iliaiiieirr. 
Ovef the top of this was stictehed a piere ol fine wire 
gauze, ha\ ing about thirty w ncs to the iiic h. A jet. of 
gas entered near the Imttoiii of the cylinder, and as it 
ascended to the lop, it became mixed willi the {ilmoa- 

I diero. It pasbed through llu* wiie gauze, and was 
iindk'd ns it emerged at the iippci surface. Emdi 
little mesh of the wire-eloth had thus its iniiiute 
etieani of gas, and all united to produce a flame which 
emitted heat withournuirh light. 

An attention to the peeuliaiilies of gas in reR)jecl to 
light and heat forms one of the featuies in Mr. (hii iteyV 
arrangement. The air is ailinilled to the gas flame in 
limited cmantity and in a ])eculiai iimnner. He thus de- 
sen lK»d the pi in(:i|)lcof the method before the eommitieo 
of the House of Cunitnoiis : — “ The ineehanicaJ pi i ncijile 
by which the light is produced consists of a senes of 
coiicentiie rings, at deniiile distances from each other, 
and so arranged as to regulate the quantity of aitnos- 
pheric air, and to cominuiii(*alr;, by conduction and 
radiation, BiifUcieiit heat to raise the tcmperatuie of 
the gas to a given point, so as to cfTeat the sopaiation 
of its charcoal iinmediately asK it leavea the burner ; 
and then, by an arrangement above, to hi ing iresli 
atmofipliene air at the proper points of the flame. A 
|>eifect lamp will ilepusU tlie charcoal in the flu me the 
instant it ]»aasea the jet; an imperfect one will not. If 
so imperfeet as to deposit too soon, charcoal will be 
found in tlie rings; if loo late, then high up' in the 
flame. There is a point of aceiirary rcijuireu, which 
practice has determined." Dr. Uic, in his evidence 
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# before the Ramo committer, cxplainro that in the new 
aiTan^cnioDt the gaa from two or mure con- 
erntTic srricB of holes, by whioli means the interior 
senes, j e-acting upon llie cxlcrior series of flames, pro- 
duces a reciprocal angnientation of tcm|>eraturo, and 
thereby an increased light. 

When the atmospheric Rude-light had been some 
time employed in the House of ('omnione, it became 
adopted in other large biuldingn ; as its availability has 
, bei'ii found more striking in large rooms than in 
smalt; \hal is, its adviintages over the morn usual 
forms of light are chiefly developed in largh rooms 
where much light » iiMpiiml. Clapham (Jhnrch is 
lighted by one large ccrntral burner, in lieu of the large 
number of gas -1 iglits before employed. This burner 
Iras five c»'»ni*entrie rings each one pieT<*ed with a 
niunber of small boles ; the outer ring is eleven indies 

* in diameter: and whin the jets from all the holes are 
knidled, there are five coiiceutnc cyhndeisof flaiiie, 
sepal ated by evlindrical Fjiaoea, up ubicli tlio almov. 
pheiic air nscends to maintain the combustion. In 
C>’lirist Cliurcii. Albany Slieet, s^eventy-tuo Aigand 
gas-lminci'^ of the usual kind have been superseded by 
two Cif these new burners, tit. M.iry s ('hiin h, Hpital- 
fields, IS illuminated by one burner. St. Paiicias 
(Mini ell, Uegeut*s Sipiare Cliunli, CimdeTi Sqiiaic 
tMiuicli, and about a dozen uLIkt f Imnhcs in diflcrenl 
part'- of the meliopolis. are now lighted by the atiiios- 
plieuc Riide-ligbt. At the Itefurin Club lion*'' one 
of the lihi.irics is lighted bv the Hudt‘-light, ulnlr the 
oMier ev'nibiUs iLii ingenious jiml beannful light rccenlly 
iiiiioduced by Mr. Faraday. The Senior I'^nitcd Sei- 
Mc’e Club-IIoir^e and Aiiiuir's (Mub-Houfe Ime the 
Itiide-light; so also liave the Stock Exchange, the 
Colniiiul Society, the [.oiidori lnstitntioii,^!-'e\ euil of llie 
Loudon shops, and inaiiv public buildings in most of 
the large touiis th.ougbout the country. 

The nielljod, after being jiatentf'd, was purcliasi’d b) a 
Co!M|».iuy, by ulunii tt uas praelieally earned into effi-i t 
Thebuiuer and its a))pendages comprise the portion 
of the iiK'lliod 10 ulin li this patent i dales. I'here aie 
the eoueontric lings, a glass roue which H'guUtes the 
aJeie’Mon of air beluceii ihi’se rings, a glass (ItiuineY i 
to confine the produel^ of eouibustion from ]Kftsuif^out 
into li'C loom, a lioii/.ontal disk to regulate the height 
and uliileiiesb of the flame, and other appendages, 
'riiete IS, Iiowever, anolliev leatnrc ulncli deserves 
mention. Tic* gl.i«;s i biniiiey of Ihebuinrr yn’lds its 
g.iseoiis and delelerioiis eoiitcuts to a pipe, uhicl^]»ass- 
iiig tin to and along or thtougli the ceiling, eanies of!' 
the nlioln, and serves to vonlilatc the room. This pipe j 
is generally so conibiiied with thtf ornamental fittings j 
ot the apparatus, that it does not offend ihe eye by U'< 
appearance. At the Reform Club-Honse the pi}H\ 
afttM' asf'ending in an urnameiital form to the eriliiig, 
passes along above the ceding, and cnteis the cldinney 
belonging lo ih*' firo-placc of tlus room. The cfi'eei of 
such an arrangement is, that the vitiated air of a room 
is draun powej fully upward into or between the c-oii- 

• centric rings of the burner, there parts with all or 
part of its oxygon in the process of comburdion, and 
thence escapes into the otuni air, carrying with it the 
gaseous products of^ cumbusiion. These vciitilaliug 
tubes have not, ii^their nature, any esjieeial connection 
with the principle of the atmospheric Rude-light more 
than with olhets; but the leason why they arc in prac- 
tice more a]>plicabic in this than in other cases Fcems 
to he, that lights of less pouei, if suspended low 
enough in a church or room to illuiiunatn the objects 
contained in it in a fitting inannor, would be at such a 
distance from llie ceiling as lo render impracticable 
any attempt to carry veulilaliiig lubes from iheiii lo 

,thc coiling; since tluMe must be as uiany tubes as 
there are isolated burneu- in the room. 


The Bude-light, whf*n used on a large scale, yields 
more illiiminaling power with a given quantity of gas 
than the common biirmTS. Professor ^V hcatsloin* 
made some cxperiinenta in the crypt of the Hou'-e of 
C'ommons, from which he found liiat .a Rtide-Iighl, 
consuming four times as much gas as a common gas- 
light, gave six and a half times as much light; so that 
for equal quantities of gaft, tin* former gives mure than 
half as much light again as the lattiT- " The saving in- 
creases in intporlaiice as ilic light n^qiiiied is larger. 
For instance, if a small quantity of light were only re- 
quired, the saving per cent, would be less than if a 
larger quantity were needed; so that in a vciy large 
room. Binh as the body of a clnindi, its advantages arc 
gii'atcst of all. From some expcnincuts m;ule by IMr. 
Giiyiiey (as stated in bi» evidence), he foumr lliat, 
taking the aveiage inarkel-pi ices, the expense to pro- 
duce ail cipml intensity of light, would be— 


With wax candles 41*0 

„ CDinposition ditto 0 

„ bpeiin oil 

„ common oil 11 ‘3 

„ common gas 7*2 

„ utinob|ihiTic Biido li*7 


Tb.it is, if a given quantity of light ftoin wax candles 
cost 41 pence, an equal quantity could be yielded by 
the atinosphci ic Rude for .‘{‘7 pence, and so fiinh. 

This light IS nut the only one that lias leccritly re- 
sulted from an impiuved knowledge of the prot'css of 
comhustion ; Iwit it is one which, fiuin the interesting 
sli'ps whereby it has reached its picscnt st.Ue, dcseives 
a little Httenlion as ahuccessful example ol the apph- 
cation oi scientifu* pinieiplcs to the useful ails. 

pii;TUiy:s and devi(’j-:s ox wood. 

Tiikkk liaTe from time to time been devised many 
ditfeient modes of pmduLing pictorial c*Hi*els on the 
sinlHcc of wx)ud, nidef)cmh*nl of the usual mode of 
pjimting .'i jiictuic on u panel : some of tbe-se relate to 
jucluK's ni the sense generally lonvcyed by th(‘ term ; 
wliilcothois lehite to oinaiiiciilal ^cxiees id a fanciful 
kiml. • 

One of these inodes is generally termed Mtl-wnrh, 
«\lnle another is known by the iMine of mttrqitHnj. 
Thc'y aie botli to a eeitain degree svnonymons xvnh /;/• 
htjins;, Riihl-xvork roiisists in inlaying small oriia- 
in'ental pieces ol brass in polished wood furniture : 
while inaiquelry is the mlaying ot' vavionsly coloured 
pieces of wood one ani^g anollier. Originally the 
''Pix’iiucns of inl.iyiiig in wood consisted only of 
idiuk and white pieces, and xvero called woreswi ; 
but an e.\ tension uf the art x\as made by staining the 
pieces with ir'aiiou . colours, so as to enable the aiti<«t 
lo repiefecnt vat ions natural objqets. The <lisc<»vei \ of 
Ameiioa contributed lo the art, by making known thc 
iwistenecof woods bc.uililully coloured hi tlieir mtliira] 
stale; and these agencies (.ikeii logetlicr led to ihe 
esUblii'liiuenl uf a favouiile piits'iut, calh*d ** painting 
in xvood.’* A piece of well-diicd oak or fir was first 
selected: and the coloured woods, being fitst reduced 
to ibin loaves or xcnecrs, were cutout to some uma- 
ineiflal form by means of a vciy deltc.-ite saw, .ind 
glued on III*' p^iiel m conformity with the pie-arranged 
deviee. Various details in leUlioii to this kind of in- 
laying, aid th'' ini, lying with stones or glass, winch 
obtains the name of rnomir^ will be found tii our No. 
W. • . . , 

- Axerj remaikable mode of prodiu ing a pn tme, by 
BC. rrhmq Ihu sin face of a piece j»f wood, Iiap. b-HM 
sometimes combined with Uie metbod of inlaying just 
noticed; wb'le in other instanoe*, ]»ietines have boon 
foimerl by tills met hed^alunc. When combined with 
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marquetry, the acorc h^g is used to produce ahadovra, 
the Mackueaa rcauJllug from the carbonization of the 
wood. In the other cases, however, the whole of t^ 
device is produced by scorching. The panel ust^d for 
ihia purpose is^geiierally of some darkish tint and of a 
hard texture : and the acorching is effected by meant 
of a healed poker, or bar of iron, or piece of wire. It 
will easily tie conceived thaC much artistic skill is 
I'.iUcd ior in such an art, since the scorched lines on 
1 lie surface of the fianel must not be made to give tlie 
outlines properly so called, but rather the shadows 
uhich bound this outline. If the panel baa any 
suongly marked lines, fibres, knots, eyes, curlS) or other 
diversities of surface, the axtisl avails himself of those 
to )n*oducR seme of his pictorial effects, scorching 
around or near tlioiu, or across tliem, according to cir* 
ciunslances. Wo have heard of an instance iii wdnoh 
a knot ill the w'ood was marie to represent the eye of a 
portrait, by a few judicious touches of the scorching 
jron around it ; while a series of curled lines or grain- 
marks were taken advantage of to represent the lur- 
I'uwB ill the cheek of an old man. In the hands of a 
( lever man, this inclhud is capable of producing very 
bold and sinking effecls. One of the celebrated pic- 
tures by Qiiintiu Matsys has been copied by these ^ 
means. 

Another method of producing wood pictures, or at 
least ornamental devices on the suiface of wood, was 
that lor wJiicIi the Society of Arts aw'arded to B!r. 
Slraker a silver medal a few years ago. This singular 
plan ichts on the tendency wiiich woody fibres have to 
swell when moistened with water, and to slirink in 
proportion as they dry ; and part of the action is also 
due to the facility with which soft w^ood will suffer com- 

E ression ; so that in Ucl these two properties aic i‘.oin- 
iuod thus— iliat if a dcpri^ssion be made by a blunt 
instrument on the surface of wood, suali depressed 
jiart tviH again nse to its onginal level by svihseqheiit 
immersion in water. The following mode is adopted 
to produce the desired effects '—The panel of wood, 
having been first worked out to its proper shape, is 
sketched with a design of the pattern to be imparted 
to it, either in peucif or by some other means. This 
being done, u bluf.t steel tool or die is applied suc- 
cessively to all those parts of the jiatleiii intenfled to be 
ill relief, and is preswHlor iiainmored cautiously, with- 
out bi caking the giaiu of the wood, till the depth of 
the d(‘presKioii is equal to the subsequent prominence 
of the iiguics. The ground is tbon reduced, by ]diiiiiiig 
or filing, to the levi'l of Iht depressed part; after 
which, ihc piece of wood tieing ]da<'(*d in water, 
cithci* hot or cold, the ]iarts previously depressed 
will rise to their former height, and will thus form 
an embossed iiattern. This very ingenious mode of 
producing a device in relief may be mailai^le either in 
the rough form thus produced, or the eiubossment 
may itself be afterwards carved, and he made to re- 
ceive any delicate touches which the taste of thj; artist 
may devise. 

Ornamental devices 'are sometimes inlaid in wood 
by the Egyptians, in the following manner .'—Various 
sintfll trinkets have uci^asionally reached this country 
made of a dark brown coloured wood, 'and ornamented 
with brilliantly shining metallic ilgiircp, formed ^of 
circles and straight lines. On examining these spcci- 
Tiieris, it has been found that the surface of the wood 
is cut with narrow grooves to a small depth, in a inan- 
»U'r corresponding with the device^ and that these 
grooves Hie filled up with amalgam uf mercury and 
tin ill the crystaHi/eil state, aiuiiogons to that which 
I'csuhs (\oin the applicaiioii of xncriuvy and tinfoil 
to llic back of buikuig-glasecs, miscalled ‘silvering.* 
The amalgam seems to rclain a sufficient degree of 
consistci'cv to reuiain in the giooveg, and not to fall 
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out easily. The brilliant metallic surface is rendered « 
clear and bright whenever the surface of the wood is 
wiped. 

The French have practised with considerable suc- 
cess the art of tranuerring to the surface of wood 
devices obtained from engraved prints ; in fact, it may 
be said that the print itself is actually transfeired, 
minus the paper, or the greater pan of it. The chief 
features of the process are as follows : — 

A flat and carefully prepared panel of sycamore, 
horse-chestnut, satin- wood, uiapJe, or oUicr kind of wood, 
constitutes the ground to which the transfer is made. 
When the surface has been planed smooth and even, 
it is coaled wdtli a layer uf hot glue, which, when dry, is 
rubbed with glasa-naper or Dutch rush, to remove ih^ 
small filanients wliich the glue had raised, and tdr 
1 coder the surface uniform. The surface is thus mmle 
ready for the reception of a coativg of spii ii xarnish ; ' 
and when this has dried, other coatings arc successively 
applied, to the numlier of five or six, each one Wing 
thoroughly diied bcioro the next one is applied. 

TJic edges of the jirint arc cut close to the oiigniv- 
ing, and the print being laid face downwardr^ on a fiat 
tabic, the 4>aek is iinirormly moistened uiti) a wt^t 
sponge f any surplus water being afterwards removed 
by placingTif,* print between two sheets of blotting- 
paper. Mobile toe pa)ier is still moist, anotlicr layer of 
varnish is ap)died to the wood, and the pi ml is laid 
down upon it. with the engraved side in contact with 
the varnished surface ; the whole being carefully 
pressed and adjusted till it lies close to the suifacc, 
free from wrinkles or air-bubbles. A frheet at dry 
paper is jaui on the print, and a linen cloth is passed 
over the surface, to press it firmly clown. The whole 
IS then left uutpuched until the varniKb and the mois- 
ture are Ihoroughly diicd, by which tune the print will 
have become closely and firmly united to the surface 
of the wood. When dry, the bac'k of tlic ])rint is mois- 
tened with a wet sponge ; and the tliigcis are lubbed 
lightly backw'iirds and forwards over ir repeatedly, till 
tlir paper comes off in small rolled fragments. This 
is a vcM'y delicate and curious part of the proress ; fgr 
if the whole of the paper wc're tlms removed, the inked 
impryssiofi would be so likewise ; but tbe varnish 
retains the front surface of the print with such tena- 
•^city, that a very thin film of pajier may be left all over 
tlie surface, if the rubbing with the* finger be delicately 
managed. WJicii no more of tlic paper can be removed 
withouj injuring the print, it is allowed to dry ; and 
whem dry there is a linn film of paper still obscuring 
the inked impression from view; but this film has so 
little substance in it, .that it almost wholly disappcais 
on the application of a coat of varnish, and the print 
or iniprcssioii ])rcsciits itself as if on the surface of the 
wood. When quite dry, the surface is examined ; and 
if any small parts of the engraving have been nibbed 
off or defaced, they arc lepaired by means of fine lamp- 
black and gurn-water. Another coating of varnish is 
applied, and the surface is polished with Dutch rush 
steeped for three or four days in olive-oil. The oil is 
wiped off with a soft cloth, and any remaining portion 
is absorbed by a little ]iowdered starch, carefully wiped 
off afterwards. Three or four Ifilyers of varnish are 
tlien applied, and the surface is lasily,,))olibhcd with a 
fine woollen cloth dipped in whiting or chalk. 

It will ho obvigiis on a little consideration, that the 
impression is by this method transferred iiiaieveise 
position, so that all objects which appeared at the 
right hand in the original priqt must appear at the 
left hand as received on the surface of the wood, lly 
a modification and some complication of the process, 
means have been devised by a double transfer, effected 
on prepared drawing-paper, to give tbe impression in 
its natural position. 
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BniNOS AVKES. 

Enohshmkn .'4.U' iraui'ly of jiid^inc; fmilv of 

Lhe moiivcH li.wc actnaliMl lU* uiinJa of Iho 

ui(‘U mIio, for al>»»V(- tlnrty ycais, havt* >»* ra moio or 
less constantly engaged in atlnupts toconsliujte tlatps 
and cst.il»listi loiins of govcrnnionl ni iilouili Aincnca. 
A llioUbiUid xcaisHHUc, when llic Ilcjil^ircliy cann In 
an end, we bclLlod some of llic rpicstnuis chil li mw 
give lilo to the stiugglcs of the ropuhhes of the New 
WoiM. Etlucalcd Tor cculiniod under cooHlitutuiiKil 
forms of gnvcrniucMit, the ]hn;li»h mind intoirnujt 
of the lolly nr child islmeas of a nation which as in a 
state of polilical inlVnicy ; hut if candidly regarded, 
ihere are many l ircmnslanccs which should induce us 
to look with sympathy and indulgence upon the fust 
efl’oila of the dmeieiit Stales of South Aniojiea to 
eslahlish free institutions. The eolouUI government 
of Old Spain was pcih.ips one of the worst wlmdi has 
ever existed. S]Min was incapablr; of losleiing a 
generous love of fiec iiislitiiTions, and the desire of 
wealth was ihe bond whieli attached her to her colonial 
offspring. She discouraged their industry in order 
that she might enjoy the fiuits of a shoi t-sighted mo- 
nopoly ; kept thorn in ignorance, the heller to perpe- 
tuate her sordid dumiiiioii ; excluded them from on!t:es 
of trust and honour, and shut theni out from every 
path which could tlcvelop tlndr intelligence. The old 
viceroyalties stiolcUed over regions so vast, that they 
comprised almost every clime, and when ihc'y weic 
overthrown and the people began to form governments, 
the tentative piocess as to the territory which they 
were to comjtrwc could srareely he exjiectcd to siie- 
ceed in the first instaucu. Duiing the War of Inde- 
pendence the people in a whole viceroy tij‘y rriight 
struggle cordially together, hut wh(»n tiiey had attained 
their object new intorcats developed themselves, and 
the necessity of rc-casling the government arose. 
Experionec could not be appealed to on the^w; occa- 
sions; and lime must therefore be given them before 
different inlercsts can settle down into their true 
position. 

N.- 777 . 


\y,i*H j 

The ITnilcd Provinces of La Plata (the capital of 
which is Buenos Ayres) arc more important to ns in a 
eommoieial point of view tliaii any id the republics of 
.America which have tlirow’ii off the yoke of Spain. 
In 1842, and for .soim* years jireviously, they to(»k a 
larger fpiaiftifcy of onr maiiufac-tures lhan Spam irself. 
In the nTa»\e yc.u the dcclareij value ot our expoits to 
the Kiu (le Iri Pliihi w'a'> fxceeding ihobc to 

ChiJi by nearly 2i)OOrf/., .md being oue-tlind more than 
the exports to Penu Ihitil 177H iho imn chants of 
fUdiz and Seville monopolized the whole of the trade 
t>f Houtb Ameiica; hut when fliis poiiiieious piivilegc 
was }»ul an end to, Biirims .AyiCo,T.hu‘h had previously 

t iosset^bcd (uity a eontiiit)and trad*' carried on from 
*eiu IhiougU the rivei Plata, ho^ame one of (he fiist 
trading cities in Spanish Amenea. From l7i)2 to 
J79(i Jiielnaive, llie official valuation of the averages 
imports was 5S6,nSt)/ . and every arlicle was sold at an 
exnibilaiit price: at.tho rniii]>uratively low' ntiees of 
the piusent day they now exceed 1,500,000/. in value. 
The geoarajihical position of these provineofi will 
ensure to them a still greater commerce as tliia portion 
of Iho New Woild advances in ]irnsperiiy and intfdJI- 
gence. The river Plata is the only river along a lino 
of coast upwards of two thousand miles in extent from 
the An\p-/ons, which affords the means of cominuid- 
cRling w ith theeountrieK eompn'FPd between the Andos 
and the mountainous districts which hound Brazil to 
the w c.i’.. Pm lions of the indei»endont states of Bolivia 
and Peru, as wv 11 the pro\ inees of ibe Rio dc la 
Plata, a rtf only accessibh* from the Atlantic by this 
j-jver ; and although Peru and Bolivia at present 
endeavour to force thou* fnide fioni Europe by tlio 
circuitous route loiuid ('ape Korn, and to their pro- 
vinces oaptwavd of tlio Coidillcra by an expensive 
cmiveyanrc by mules across sandy .deserts and over 
niomitain-passee, yet W'hencver the intermediate rivers 
shall be navigated by steam, for which they are admi- 
ral>lv adapted, the trade of tlmse vast couniVies will ho 
much more easily supjihed with all they want from 
Europe by inland waii.T-earriage direct from Buetioa 
Ayres. The trad^ of Buenos Ayres is therefore at 
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preaent confined to the people of her own provinces, : 
whose number dnes^not exceed 700,000. The pio-- 
vinces are thirteen in number, and com])n 8 e an area ; 
of 720,000 jujuare miles, nhich is more than thirteen 
times the Bir.e of England and Wales. Each state is 
separated from its neighbour by extensive tracts of 
desini, or at lef|Bt of uncultivated land. On the north, 
the republic is hounded by the state of Bolivia; on 
the west by Chili ; on the east by Paraguay, the Banda 
Oriental, and the Atlantic Ocean ; and on the south by 
the Indians of Patagonia. Each of the thiiteen pro» 
Vinces is to a certain extent independent, bpt the 
provincial govcrnniCMit of Buimios Ayira is invested 
with powers fur national pn/})oscs and for carrying on 
the ImsincBS of the Union with foreign states. The 
liCgislative Aiiembly of this province consists of forty- 
four deputies, one half of whom aie renewed annually 
by popular election. 

So great is the influence of the river Plata, that the 
current of its turbid waters is felt at a distat|cc of two 
hundred miles from its mouth. On entering the river 
its tvidth is one liundred and seventy miles. After 
sailing u)) it nearly two hundred miles the voyager 
reaches the city *of Buenos Ayres, or at least the 
anchorage off the city. If the \ easel be a large one, it 
must anchor in the outer roads, seven or eight miles^ 
distant from the city, which is scarcely visible. The 
anchoiage may be used by ships drawing fifteen or six- 
teen feet water. Foreign Vfwsela do not go higher up 
the liver, as Buenos Ayres is the only port of entry. 
Small vessels anchor in the inner roads, between which 
and the outer roads there is a sand bank ; but the an- 
chorage here is one or two miles from the city. Here 
Biionua Ayres becomes visible in its hill extent, 
ranging for about two miles along a slightly elevated 
ridge which bounds the river. There aie neither j 
mountains nor tiees to break the iiionotunous outline, 
and bc'yond is one vast plain exleiuling*'for nearly a 
thousand miles to the Cordillera of^Chile. The aetual 
landing is dobcrihcd by Sir Woodbine Parish as 
strikingly eharacterintic of the rountiy: — ”A ship's: 
boat,” he says, “ has seldom water enough to iiiii fairly j 
on shore, and on arriving withm forty or fifty yaids of 
it, IB heset by carts ahirays on the watch for passengers. 
On 'the broad flal^axlc of a gigantic ]iair of wheels, 
seven or eight feet high, a sort of |ilalform is fixed of 
Imlf a dozen boards, two or three inehcs apart, letting 
in tlie wet at every splash of the water beiieatli. The 
ends are open ; a rude hurdle forms the side ; and a 
short strong pole from the axle completes the vehicle. 
To tigs unwieldy iriac'hine the liorsc is Bim])ly attached 
by a ring at tiic end of the pole, fastened to the girth 
or surcingle, round which liis rider has the power of 
turning him as on a pivot, and of either drawing or 
pushing the machine along like a wheelbarrow, as may 
be moinentaril;^ most convenient.” There was at one 
period a sort of mole, which partly obviated the incon- 
venienoes of landing, but it bad 'been destroved some 
years wlieu Sir Woodbine Parish published his work. 
Considerable damage is done to goods by the present 
mode of carrying them on shore in these rude carts, 
and the evil might easily be corrected by a little 
energy, • 

Tile first thing which strikes the eye of a stranger in 
Buenos Ayres is tlie regularity of the streets, which 
arc laid out on a plan prt^scribefi for all the cities of 
Spanish America by the Council of the Indies. The 
streets intersect each oilier at right angles every one 
hundred and* fifty yards, and rise witlirrathcr a steep 
ascent from the river. The white stuccoed houses look 
cheerful, and Sir Woodbine Parish remarks that the 
people have an independent contented air, which con- 
trasted very favourably with the beggary and slave 
popuJaiiou he had jiist left at ^io dc Janeiro. The 
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Spaniards built a fort on the site oi Buenos Ayics in 
1635 , but the wailiKe natives diovc out the small gar- 
lison, and retnainod in utidifituibc*d possession ot that 
part of the country for nearly half a cciilury ; u hen, in 
1580, the present cityavas founded, which for two cen- 
turies languished liiidcr the demoTahsing colmii.il sya-* 
icni of the mother-country. In 1778, as already staled, 
the pruliibitory and rcslrictive system of tiadv was re- 
laxed ; and the declaration of independence, allhoiigh > 
follow'cd by many struggles, has laid the foundation of 
future prosperity. In 1778 the ]>opulatii>n ot Buenos 
Ayres wj^s 24,20.'), and that of the couiitiy jiirisdiciion 
initnodiatcly suriounding it was 12,025. At the close 
of 1825 the population of the two waa estiinated at 
1G5,0UU, having doubled in the preceding tuenty years; 
and ill 1837 Sir Woodbine Parish was of opiirn>:i that 
I it was nut less than 200, OCX). The colon led population 
in 1825 amounted to nearly a four^i pan of tlie popula- 
tion, hut they have eeased 10 inoease. The slave-liailc 
was prohibited in 1813, and all traces of tlie ncgio 
race baving existed will in a little time scarcely be 
Sppai-ent. The nuiiiber of emigrants ovny year Iroin 
Europe is very considtM abk* : aii^ in 1S32 tlio number 
of ioreigiieiB w'ho had fixed themselves in the city and 
province amounltMl to fiom 15,000 tf)20,(H)0; of uluun 
two-lhirds*«jitf.^e British and Fieiich, in alun sl cijnal 
propurlioiis ; and the reinainiler consisted of Italian^, 
Chwinans, and natives of the United Siatcts, especially 
from New Yoik. 

Tlie churches of Buenos Ayres were nearly all erected 
by the Jesuils, and some oi them aie large huildings, 
but several aie uiifiniblied cxtcnialJv. Theic is an 
English j^hurch capable of conlainmg a thousand ])et- 
suns, the giound for which was given by the goveni- 
nient. There is also a Scotch Prcbhytei iait oha))Cl ; 
and an Iiish priest is allowed to do duty lor the Tiish 
poiiioii oi the ('ommuuity in one oi the natiuiial 
churches. The }Hihlie buildings aie not deserving of 
parthului notice. The foil or eustle extends to the 
edge of the river, and is mounted with eiinnon, but il 
is of VO use as a mihlaiy defence, and is now iippio- 
prialed to jiublic oflices and is the official residence of 
the picsident ot the republic. I’he ]iiazza. or grand 
square, is^ behind the castle, and is of cuiibidciahle 
exterr..^ It is divided into two paits by a long and low 
.edifiee, whicdi selves as .1 kind of bazaar, and has a 
coiridor along the whole lengtli oi each bide, whicli 
serves as a shelter to the niaikct-peojdc. The space 
between this bazaar and the fort serves as a iiiaiket 
for piol’isions and iiuits, winch arc spiead on the 
ground, no stalls being used. The cabildo, or town- 
house, ail edifice of (considerable size, occupies one. 
side of the square, and is used as a court of justice, 
as well as by the municipal aiitliurilies. Near the 
centre of the great sipiaic a pyramid has been ereiqed 
in commeinoiation ot the revolution which terminated 
ill tlie independence of the country. There aie em- 
blematic figures at each corner, lepiescntiiig Justice, 
Science, Libeily, and Aineiica, and the whole is 
enclosed with a railing. 

Ill the neighbourhood of tho grand square some of 
the houses have two stories, but generally speaking 
there is only a ground-floor: the apartuierits are built 
ip suHe without passages, round two gy three succes- 
sive quadrangular courts, called patios. A lew years 
ago the floors of the best rooms were of brick, anil ilie 
rafters of the roof were seldom hid b]r a ceiling. Tliei e 
w'cre no chimneys, and the apartments weic warmed 
with charcoal heated in a broboro, or brass pan. Be- 
fore Sir Woodbine Pariah left Buenos Ayres Iho 
fashions of old times wore fast waning. Engimh and 
French ujiholsterers hud introduced lurnitute at once 
more convenient and in better taste; and the rooms 
weic warmed by English coal bi ought as ballast Irum 
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Liveniool and sold at a chrap^r rate than in London, 
» and English {^laira had become common. Towards 
the street the houses have roiiimonly two windows, 
ivliich have seldom p^lass sanlies, but are piuleeted 
by iron railinf^. which, when i^ainted preen, and 
. with festoons of llowering ]>1ants chnf^inp round 
Uieni. are less forbidding than might be supposed, 
and besides, in (he heat of suininer, the inhabitants 
ran sleep wnli these windows open. Mueh remains 
to bo done lor the internal improvement of the 
rilv. 'rlu'rn are no public eislernsi or reservoirs for 
wuier, uhirh is an expensive article Cifiy ynrds from 
Abe livrr, and is earned almul by itinerant watermen. 
Tiink.s arc ronatineled by Ibe weallhicr inhaiatants 
nrider llieir lonrt-yards. The piineipal streets arc 
tolerably paved with granite. 

The trade and euminerce of Hiicnos Ay n's is the 
gieat source of ein^oyinent to the population. The 
iiiei chants engaged tn the export and ini]ioit trade are 
i nUnv loreigners; but the produce ol the country 
and letail business generally is in the bands of lb« 
nalixes. Merlianii’s and ailisans Irnni lOurnpc, if 
Ihey eiui keep aieady, may become very probpeious. 
Kiluejuion la msiking progress^ amongst the natives, 
and the number of instiliuions of a hterairantl scicn- 
lifir cliaracier in Buenos Ayn's is vefy-CTC-ditable to 
tin* iiitclligejice of the guverninent. 

BOOK-CLUBS FOR ALL READERS. 

OvK ol the first atlem^ptp, and it was a sueeeprsful one, 
10 eMialiIi''h a cheap Hook -('* I uh uas made by Robert 
Borns. He bad founded a Society at 'Farbol u*n, called 
tlie B<ichelovs‘ (Bub, which met inonthlv for the p\u- 
poFcs of disensBioii and eon^eisation. ]}\\\ this w'us a 
club uitlioul books: for the lines levied upon the 
rncrnbeis were spioii in eonviM.ility. na\ing< hanged 
ins lesidence to Maiichline, a similar <'lub %vas es- 
tablished there, hut with one uiiport.ini altenit ion : — 
tlir' fines were set apart for the? ptiicluiso of books, and 
the first uoik bought w'as ‘The Mirror,’ by Heiiyy 
Mackenzie. Dr. Currie, the biographer of Burns, in 
reeoiding this fact. says. “ With deference to the Con- 
\er8ation Society of Mancliline, it may b8 doubted 
whether the books which they purelias(*d were of a 
kind best ada]fied to pnunole the interest and happi- 
ness of persons in ibis sit nation of life.’* The objection 
of Dr. Curue was founded upon bis belief tliat works 
which eulinated *■ delicacy of liibto'’ wcic iiufif.ed tor 
tiiose w ho ]nirsucd m.innAl oi-cupations. He ipialifics 
hiK oh;e( tioiis. howoviT, b> iho rcirark, that “Kvciy 
liunmii being is a proper judge of Ins own happiness, 
and within the ]>ath of innoi'ence ought to be periniUcd | 
to ]mrsue it. Since it is the taste of tho ScottiK.b | 
peasantry to give a pieJcienee to works of taste and of 
faiK’y, it may lie pr<'siimed they find a supiMioi gratifl- 
ratioii in tiie perusal of such woiks.” This Irutb, 
timidly put by J^r. Currie, ought to be the foundation 
of exeiy attempt to provide books for all readers. The 
gieat body of the people, if tho best books are ren- 
deied acc^essibic to tlieiii, will choose tlic best books. 
Thr very highest works of literature and art are ad- 
dressed to the universal mind ; those which aim at 
exclusiveness the perishable productions whieW 
have their little day of diawing-rooiii fame, and can 
never reach the greatest of all honour, that of n aking 
llie labourer forget his toil in his free and equal ron- 
vi-rse with minds that shed their radiance indifferently 
over the cottage and the palace. We ai*e learning to 
correct the false opinions W'liicli, lor a cenLury or tw'o, 
have been degrading the national character by low er- 
Jng the general taste. Those who maintained (hat 
t.LSie wras theexelusive jimpcity of the rich and the 
luxurious, could not take away from the bumble iJie 


beauty of the rose or the fragrajicc of the violet ; tliey 
could not make the nightingale sing a vulgar note to 
*^thc BMrink'd hedger at his supper;'* nor, qieaking 
purely to a question of taste, did they vonluie to lower 
the noble traiiblalion of the Bible, which they tuil into 
the hands of the poor man, (o hoinething winch, ac- 
cording to the insolent foimula of {hose days, was 

adapted to the meaneifl rapaciiy.*' A great deal of 
ibis has pAssed away. It lias been discovered that 
inuHic is a fitting thing to be euliivated by the people ; 
the doors of galleries arc tlirown open for Uic people 
to gaze upon Jlaflaclles and Correggios; even eot- 
idgcs are built so as to satisfy a feeling of proportion, 
and to make their inmates aspire to aoinetliing like 
(Wcoiation, All this is progress in the right direction, 
u rrmains to be wen w lielher, by a few strenuous 
elforls, books of real value — the beat books in tlu-ir 
universality — may not be made as accessible to the 
great body of tho pcojilo as the best music, and be as 
much tliriir ]nopcriy as fiowers and sunshine. 

Ill the year 1S25, Lord Brougham (iheTi Mr. 
Brongbani), in bis ‘ Practical Observations upon the 
Education of the People,’ very clearly explained a 
plan which has yet been only partially acted upon, and 
•cannot, indeed, have been faiily tested, for reasons 
w'liicli we shall jiresenlly explain. “ Book-Clubs or 
Reading Societies may be established by very small 
numbcibof contributors, and require an inconsiderable 
fund. If the associates live* near one another, arrange- 
ments may be easily made for circulating the books, 
so that tbev may be in use every moment that any one 
can spaie ftutn his work. Here, too, the rich have an 
opportunity presented to tliciii of promoting instruction 
without con^tant tiilerfcrence : the gift of a few books, 
S3 a beginning, will generally prove a sufficient 
encouragement to e.irry on the plan by weekly or 
monthly conKibutinna : and with tho gift, a scheme 
may* he ebinmunicatod to assist tlie contributors in 
arranging the plan of tlieir association. I would here 
reniaik the gnat eifbcl of combi nation u|K)n such 
pIcUiR, ill making the money of individuals ^ far. 
Tliree-hiilfpencc a week, laid by in a whole fauiuy, will 
enable it to piirchaw in a yeft* one of the cheap 
volumes of whiidi 1 have s])oken aftove; and a lienny 
aw'eek would be Miniclcni, weie the publications made 
'as cln^ap as possible. Now', let only a few ncMglibours 
join, say ten or twelve, and lend each other the books 
bought,' and it is evident that, for a price so small as 
to be within the reach of the poorest Ubnurer, all may 
have full as nmnv books in the course of the ycar.as it 
is pos.^iblc for them to read, even supposing that the 
books bought by every one arc not siirh as all the 
ot]iefs desire to have.” Simple in its working as such 
a plan woi.ld aqipear to be, (lie instances of these 
voluntary aesocialions are really -few. In Scotland 
Leading Libraries and Itinerating Libraiies Iiavt?, in 
some distiiets. been established successfully ; but in 
Eiiglaiid ^.ctidiDg Libratics arc scarcely to be found 
e.x( ept in ronneclioii with schools, or under the iinme- 
diaie dire,:tion of (he minis ler of a parish or of a dis- 
senting congregation. 

The pi'incipje oir voluntary association for the pur- 
chase of books has scarcely been called into action ; 
and the feason is pretty obvious. The machinery by 
which such assoeialiuns are worked is too eiimbrnus. 
We have before us tiie rules of a Reading Society in a 
tillage some ten nn|oB from London. Here we have 
all tlie array oL president, vice-president, secretary, 
honorary members, and subscribing members. There 
are qiini'ierly inceliiigs and annua] iiftetings, balloting 
for new members, minutes, notices of motion— in 4 
woid, all the complex contrivances by which the 
management of such matters is kept in the hands of a 
direcling few. Bui The great difficulty of all is the 
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choice of bo()l>s; aiidThis i» a dlfliculty ^vhich cannot 
l>p p:rt over without some new arrange m on ts. If a 
collcLtioii of books woic published at a BulHdoudy 
rapid rale, and at so low a price as very soon of tlieni- 
Bolves to hi; oapahio of being the foundation of a 
libiary—ahvayifwprovidcd that such book*^weic iinex- 
cepiionable in llieir moralilyi iiUeiesling as well as 
instrnclive, and containing an abundant jirovi.sinn of 
truly national literature— it is evident that all the 
troublesome arrangements of pi ojio&iiig books and of 
approvuic; books, to say nothing of the difficulty of 
gelling tlie best book s' sufficienlly cheap, would be 
etfeciually got lid of. If a subscription of a penny a 
week by twelve individuals would place at their com- 
mand nfiy-lwo volumes in tlie course of a year, in i 
which, from the uatuic of the subjects and their modc^ I 
of tieatrnenl, the majority should feel an interest, it is 
evident that no maidiincry would he required to set 
sneli a ])lan in action but the association of twelve such 
indiMduals, and the choice of one amongst them as se- 
cretary, who would receive the subscnjitions quarleily, 
purchase the books week by week as tliey came out, 
oriste within llieir covers the rules of the (Hub, with a 
list of the names of the members in alphabetical or 
olhet order, and then send a \oluinc to the first person 
on the list, wlio should keen it foi a liiuiled time, 
passing it on to the next, till it had been citculated 
through the whole number, and rclunied to the cus- 
tody of the secretary. A few books of reference might 
bo purcliaacd by a small exlia Huhseiiptiuii, and de- 
posited in some place of common access. The books 
might form a permanent library, or be sold amongst 
the subacribcis at the end of <‘a<-li year. 

To meet this principlp of assuciation in forming 
libraries amongst ibo great body of the peonlc, Messrs. 
Knight and Co. have issued tlie plan of a^ubUcalioii 
to be entitled • Knujht's WKii:KL\ Volume fur ^4 j.l 
IlisA^UKRa.* Tliev Sriy, “The fj lends of pupiiJar instiio.- 
tion— the people gcMierally — fed tliai the lapidly grow- 
ing a jipotitofoi iiifonuatioii has not yet been adequately 
supplied. TIhuc is a demand for nooRS oi standaid 
value and iini\eisal^,inteipst, cheap enough to find 
their W’uy into ev^;ry cottage, so li uslwortliy in Ihcir 
facts, sound ill iheii principles, and attractive in their 
Bubjeets and their lieatinent, as to be welcome to the 
most instructed readeis. Tliis demand has yet to be 
met. MiwTllauies, such as the ‘IVmiy Magazine’ 
and ‘ChaiubciVi Journak’ have their own sphere of 
usefulness; science has been well taught in special 
trcafises ; scries of works, such as the ‘ Family Libiaiy/ 
the ‘ Library of .Entertaining knowledge,’ ‘Lardnei’s 
CyclopoDdia,' have still numerous loaders ; the * IVuny 
Cyclopedia’ has shown how the cheapest book of 
reference might also be the be&t. \Vc have many 
modern reprints of standard woiks. as chea)) as we 
could desiro; but they aie niobtly close-printed pani- 
pblels, which are easily destroyed: their ferm unfits 
them for circulation from hand to hand. I'libre is a 
general desire to form Lihrarm for aU Pmdrrs — not 
only librui ies of reference, but extensive libiaries of 
eii-culation In every case there is a diffi- 

culty in the choice of fitting books,*vhethRr we regard 
the subject uialter or the form and price. It is hoped 
that the difficulty may be obviated by the publication 
of ‘ KnIQIIT'S WEBKtV VOLUME.’ . 

“ 1st. As to ibe subject matter : 

“We propose to place within the reach of all readers 
a Beries of books which fhall ultiniaVly comprehend 
Bouiething like 4liat range of literature which well- 
educated perBons desire to have at their command. In 
this Beries there will be no sitteinfit at exclusiveness. 
We shall not take vp and dangerous 

opinion that the undersfatidipf^ of the irias.se8 should 
be written down to, nor will mere didactic instruction 
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be only atteiiqdccl. A taste for kftow ledge is not so 
-induced. The rcereation of getiial and ainu«iing road 
ing should be offered in connection with wiuii is solid 
and serious. The publishers possess «iiiany taluaide 
copyrights which n.ay be readily adapted to this pur- 
pose. 'J'hcre is a groat deal also to ue done anew, in 
the way of judicious eompilations. of lianskatioiis irom 
foreign works, and of original jiiodiielions by anlliors 
of ability, conceived in a light spiril. We have many 
oders of assistance from wrilera of established reputa- 
tion, who^fecl tiiatthe cii(‘u1atiun of their thougliis in 
a cheap pocket volume is a tribute to llieir usefulness 
and their reputation. Wc have no want of inatonalsR 
to conduct this undertaking steadily and extensively. 

“2nd. As to form and juice: 

“We ynojmse, to issue, every Saturday, a Volume, 
h.^ndsomely printed, of fiom 210 to 280 jinges, eon- 
tainuig as niiioh niattei as an oidThiary orlavo volume 
of 300 pages. Each volume will be (‘ssrntially a book, 
not a trad — a book for the jmeket and the libiiiry. 
Many of the volumes will be comjdete in themselves : 
sonifsubjcdR will extend to Uvo or imnc volumes. 
The juice of eaeli volume w ill be Oqe Shilling, sewed, 
and Eighteeiqieiicc. bound. 

‘‘In prOfriiiUjAn tlnssciles of unequulled ebfajmess 
and unlversahty, we roly upon an exii nsive J=ale 
amongst the usual number of individual j^ninbasers — 
a great body in thoao days. Some individuals will 
eonteni theniBolveB w iLli selection ; others will jmr- 
eha&e the entire set ies. We also depend upon a huge 
aupjmrt from jicisons of uealtb and influence, who .iie 
w illing fo render every aid in the formation of Lending 
Libiaries. Jluf we also bee* lli.’it a nev' ehmrnt oj 
tmnrtation remains to bo develojied amongst the great 
body of the jieople : and wc have especially adapted 
oui jdan to meet the formation of this modiuin of 
jiopulai jtiiprovement, which lequires only to be ex- 
jikined to be easily arltsl upon.” 

I'iiia plan, if lulennaiely (xccutcd, cannot fliil to be 
pioduetive of mneli henefU 

*A lew simple rul<‘.« aic necessary for the proper 
regnlalion of Hook-Clubs for all Keadeis. The foi- 
lotving aie tim e of a “ (Hn }»p Lending Libiary,” 
estab'ished in a country town in Ireland; and w’hieh 
have been piomnigated iti a very nM;fnl article on 
‘Coiinliy Lending Libiaries,' in ‘Cliambers’s Edin- 
bnigh Jonrurd r* — 

“ IsL Siilx riptions to bo paid in advance at the 
time (H pubseribing, and at the conimencoineiit of 
every subsequent leim. 

“ 2iid. If a suhsenber, through any cause whatever, 
detain a book or bookd beyond the lime subscribed (“or, 
the Bubseiiplion will continue ojien, and must be paid 
till the books me returned. 

“3rd. If a book be vnitleii in, torn, or datiifiged, 
while in the jmssosBiou of a snbscr^er, that book, or 
the Bot, if jiart of one, must be paid for at the cost 
price. 

4th. If a Bubscriber lend a book to a non-eubscriber, 
he forfeits his Bubse.rijdmu ; nor will a transfer of 
books from one sub^eiiber to another be allowed. 

" 5lh. For the general eonvenieneo and aucominutla- 
Jiou of Bubst ribers, every work will bn accompanied 
T)ya notice, limiting a reasonable time- for reading it, 
to which the slrietest altcntion must be paid. 

' "Glh. If a book be not relumed on the day ap- 
pointed, the subscriber shall pay a flue of one penny 
fur every day the book shall be detained ; a lid if not 
returned within fourteen days after the day fixed for 
its return, ajiplication diuirbo made to the subscriber 
for the Bamc ; and if it be not then returned, the Bub- 
Bcriber shall pay the value ^hereof, or of the sot to 
which it belongs.” 
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ES^^AYS ON THE LIVES OF PEMARKABLE 
PAINTEHS.-^No. XXV. 

Lionardo da V'imi (cnurhtM from f). 171). 

Vasari says tliat Lionardi) was juvitc’d to llie rourlof 
Milan for llic Dnkp Lodov icu’a annifteincnt, “as a 
inusidau and pci funner on the l)|ro. ami as the great- 
rat singer and wipnivhatore of Lin lime but tins is 
improbable. J.uuianlo, in Ids lung letter to fliul 
piineo, in vildeh lie loeites Ins own rpiAilications for 
etnployinonl, dwells ehielly on bis skill in engineer- 
ing and fortiiicatiun ; and Ktniis np bis pietcuMon^aB 
an artist in ibesc few brief words:— “1 undeiNtaiidthe 
diirereiit modes of setilptnre in marble, bronze, and 
terra<coUa. In painting, also, I may estAnii myself 
equal to anyone, let bim be wbo be inay." 01 bis 
muBieal lalenCs be makes no nwntioii u balever, tlumgb 
undoubtedly tbeae, as well as bis other social accom- 
iilisliments. bis bandsonie person, bis winning ai1ilre!>s. 
nis wit and eloquenee, leenminended him to the noriec 
of the prince, by nlioiii he was gicatly beloved, and in 
whose service he remained fui hIioiiI seven teen yeais. 
It is not necessary, nor would it be possible bore, logi\e 
a particular account of all the works in winch Lionaido 
iras engaged for his patron,* nor of tlie great political 
events m which lie was involved, more by his position 
than by his inclination; as the invasion of Italy, hy 
Charles VIII. of France, and the subsequent invasion 
of Milan by Louis XII., wliich ended in the destiuclion 
of the Duk^ Lyudovico. We shall only tiieiition a <ew 
of the pictures he executed. One of these, the port i ait 
of ijicreRia (Vivolli, is now in the Louvre (No. ll^l). 
Another was the Nativity oFonr Saviour, in the impe- 
rial collection at Vienna; but the greatest work of all, 
and by far thegiaiidcsl piciilie which, up to that time, 
had been executed in Italy, was the Last Supper, 
painted on the wall of the icfectory, or dming-rooni, of 
^ Of thetf the canal of the Maitesana, .19 well from its utility 
fri'in 1\io difficulties he surmounted in iu executiou, would 
hiive been sufficient tu tniinoi tahre Kim. 


the Dominivan convent of the Madonna delle Grar.ie* 
It occupied the jiainter about two years. Of this mag- 
luficent ri cation of art only the numldcring remoiiis 
arc ndw vi‘<ible. It lias been bo often repaired, that 
every vestige c»F the oriiiinal painting is annihilated ; 
but fioin llir mulripln'ily of di'seiiptions, engravings, 
and co])ic» tliat exist, no pictuie is more uiuvcrsally 
known and t‘elebra(ed. 

The moineiil selec ted by tHe uainler is desciibed in 
the 2f>i)i clmpiei of St. MatiheuT21st iuKl22ijd veises: 
“And as tlnw did cat. he paid, Veiilv, I siy unto you, 
that one oi you shall h«*iiay me ; and they were ex- 
ceeding SOI row Till, and began eieiy one of Ihem to 
say unto liun, L'ud isV I?'* The knowlcilgc of iha- 
lacler di^played iu the bcad« of the diffei cut apostles 
was even mine wiiudoilul than the hkiltiil •arrange- 
iiienl of thefiguies and the amazing beauty of the 
WDikmansihip. Tlie best jniigmcnt uc can now funii 
of tlicjc merits is* irnni the fine copy exeeuleti by one 
of Lioiv.irdo's best piqiils, Marco Uggioiic, for the 
C'eitopa at Pavia, and non iti Ipnidon, 111 the collection 
of the Royal Academy. KIo\eu other copies, by va- 
rious pupils of Lionaido, painted either iluiing bis 
lifu-tirnc or within .n, lew years* niter bis death, while 
the picture was in pci fcclioii, exist iu dilfbreiit chinches 
and collections. 

Of ?bo grand equestrian Mattie of Francesco Sforza, 
Lionardo never fini»bcd nioic than the model, which 
was considcic’d a master-piece. Some ye.irs atterwards, 
when Miliiu was invaded by the Frcncli, it was used as a 
target by the Gascon bowmen, and complclely desltoyed. 
The profound anntumical studies which Lionardo 
jnadc (01 ihih work still cxiH. In the year luOO, the 
Frc icli beii^; in possession of Milan, .bis patron Lo- 
dovico ill captivity, and the affairs of the state in utter 
cor fusion, Lionardo returned to bis native Florence, 
where he honied to re-establish Ins broken tr.rluneSi and 
to find empioynienl. Here begins the third period of 
his artistic lile, fwin 1500 to 1513, that his 

forty-eighth to his sixlicih year. lie found the Me- 
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•diet fiunSy in exile, but received by Pietro Sodcrini 
goverped Uic city as **Omtf^mere j)erpeUiQ") with 
grejtf aietinction, and a pension ^as aastgaed to Imn as 
painter in the service of the republic. 

, .Then began the jivalry between Lionardo and 
Midwl Angelo, which lasted during the remainder 

Lionarde's life. * The^diflerence of age, for Micbacl 
Angelo was Iwenly-two years 'youhger, ought to 
luive prevented all unseemly jcaiouey : but Michael 
Angelo was haughty and impatient of fdl supe- 
riority, or even equality; Lionardo, sensitive, oa- 
pricious, and naturally disinclined to admit the pre- 
tensions of a rival, to whom .he could say, and did 
say, ‘*1 was famous before you were bomf* With all 
their admiration of each, other's genius, the}p mutual 
frailties prevented any real good-will on either side. 
The two painti^rs competed for the honour of Painting 
in fresco one side of the great Couiicil-lij^li in the 
Palazso Vecchio^ at Ploronce. Each prepared his 
cartoon ; each, emulous of the fame and conscious of 
the abilities of bis rival, threw al^ bis bbst .powers 
into his*woik. l.ionardo chose for his subject the De-* 
feat of the Milanese general Nicco]6 Picclnino by the 
Florentine armyrin 1440. One of the finest groups 
rcprcsenlcd a cumtiat of dtvalry diS)mting the pos- 
session of a slandatd. **lt wiis so wonderfully exe- 
cuted, that the horses tliemsclves seemed nuimated 
by the same fury as their riders; nor is it possible 
to describe the variety of attitudes, the splendour of 
the dresses jind armour of the warriors, nor the in- 
credible skill displaced in the forms and actions of the 
horses,*^ 

Michael Angelo chose for his subject the moment 
before the same battif, when a pprty of FJoioutiiie 
soldiers bathing in the Arno arc surptised by the 
sound of the trumpet calling tliciii to arms. Of this 
cartoon wc sliall nave more to say in It eating of his 
life. The preference was given to Lioiiaido da' Vinci: 
But, as Vasari relates, he spent so much time in try- 
ing exporiniciits. and in preparing the wall to receive 
oil-painting, which, bo prcfsrred to fresco, that in the 
interval some changes in the govciiiiuent intervened, 
and the design was abandoned. The iw'o cartoons ie- 
mained fur several ycaf^ open to the public, and artists 
flocked fium every part or Iialy to study llicm. Sub- 
sequently they were rut up into 8e))ai ale parts, dis- 
persed, and lost. It is curious that of Michael 
Angelo's composition only one^mall copy exists; of 
Lionardo's, not one. From a fragment whieh existed 
in his limq, Rubens made a fine drawing, which was 
engraveuby Edelinck, and b known as tiic ** Battle of 
the Standard.” 

It w^as a reproach against Lionardo, in his own time 
and sinreV that he began many things and finished 
few ; that his magnifitciil de»»ign6 and ])i'ojccls, whether 
in art or mechanics, were seldom eompleled. This 
may be a subject of regret, but it is unjust to make it 
a reproaoli. It was in the nature of the inah.^ '(he 
grasp of Ills mind was so nearly superhiiinan, that he 
never, • in anything he cfibcied, satisfied himself or 
realized his own \ast eouceptions. 'fhe most exqui- 
sitely finished of Ida works, those that in the perfection 
of the exeimticm have excited the wonder and despair 
of sueeceding artists, wcr6 put agide by him as unfi- 
nished sketches. Most of the pictures now attributed 
to him were wholly or in pai l {lainted by liia scholant 
and imitators from his cartoons. One srf the most 
famous of these was designed tor the altar-piece of the 
church of the convent called Uic ** Nunziata**’ It 
repicseiited the Virgin Maiy scaled in the lap of 
tier moiher St. Anna, having in her arms the 
infant Christ, while St. John .is playing with a lamb 
at their fm; Si. Anna, looking on with a lender 
smile, rejoices in her divino offkpring^ the figures were 
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drawn with such skill, and the various expressions 
proper to each conveyed with such inimitable truth 
and grace, that when exhibited in a fhamher of the 
convent, the inhabitants of Che city flocked to see it, 
and for two days the stscots were ciowdcd with people, 
**BS if it had Iimii tome solemn festival but tnc pic- 
ture was never painted, and the monks of the Nuiiziats, ^ 
after waiting long and in vain fur their altar- jiiece, 
wrere obliged to employ other artists. The cartoon, 
or a very fine repetition of it, is now in the posseskion 
of our Royal Academy, and it must not be confounded 
with the 8t. Anna in the Louvre, a more fanlabtic and 
apparently an- earlier composition. (See the lllustia- 
tivc Woou-cut.) 

Lionardo, during his stay at ]*'lnrcncc, painted the 
portrait of Ginevra Benci, already mentioned, in 
the memoir of'Ghirlandajo, as the beauty of her time ; 
and idso the portrait of Mona Lisa del Giueonilo, 
sometimes c^ed -.La Joconde. On this last picture 
he worked at intervals for four years, but was 
still unsatisfied. It was purchased by Francis 1. 
for lour tliotisand golden now ns, and is now in the 
Louvre. Wc find Lionardo also engaged by Caesar 
Borgia to visit and ro])ort on the fAuilcatioiis of 
Itifi territories, and in this office he was employed 
for two 'vcaisr^Jh 1614 he was invited to J^onio 
by Led X, but more in his eharadrr of jilulobo- 
pher, mci^anic, and alchemist, than as a Jiainter. 
Here he found iiaphael al the height of his lame, and 
then engaged ill liia greatest woiks — the fievcoes of 
the Vatican. Tw’o pictures wdiich Lionardo painted 
whAc at Rome- the Madonna of 8t. Oiiofrio, and ihe 
Holy Famity, painted for J'lliberta of Savoy, the ])ope*8 
sister-in-law (w Inch is now at St. Peleisburg)— show 
that even this vetejan in art felt the irresibtibJe iiillu- 
oncp of the genius of bts .young rival. They are both 
Hajfiwllenque in the subject and tieaim^ju. 

It appeals that Lionaidu was ill-satisfied with his 
sojourn at Rome. ' lie had long been accustomed tn 
hold the fust rank as an ailist uherever lie resided ; 
whereas at Rome he found himself only one among 
those who, if they acknowledged his greatnebs, aflccted 
to consider his day as ])ast. He was conscious that 
many of the ifiiproveme^its in the arts which were now 
bi ought Into use, ami which enabled the painters of 
tbo day to produce sucL extraoidinaiy ^fleets, were 
invented or introduced by himsell. If be could no 
longer assort that nieasmcloss superiority over all 
others w liiili he had done in his younger days, it was 
because he himself liad opened to tlieiu new* paths to ex- 
cclletif’e. 'fhe arrival of lus old com|)etitor Michael 
Angelo, and sonic slight ov the part of Leo X., w lio was 
antmyed by his speculative and dilatory habits in exe- 
cuting tho trorks intrusted to him, all added to liis 
irritation and disgust, lie left Rome, and set out for 
Pavia, where the French king Fiancis 1. then held 
his court. Uc was received by the young monarch 
with every mark of respect, loaded with favours, and 
a pensiop of 700 gold crowns settled on him for life. 
At the ikmous conference between Francis I. and Leo 
X. at Bologna, Lionardo attended his new }}atron, and 
was of essential service to him on that occasion. In 
ihe following year, 1610, he returned with Francis I. 
'to France, and was attached to the Frei^h court as 
principal painter. It appears,, however, that during 
his rrsidonce in France ho did not Mint a single pio 
turc. His health had begun to decline from ibG time 
he left Italy ; and feeling his end approach, lie pre- 
pared himself fijr it by religious meditation, by acts of 
charity, and by a most coiiscienlious disirihulion by 
will of all his worldly possessions to his relatives and 
fricndK. At length, after protracted suffieriiig, this 
great and most t'Xiraordinary man died at Cloux, near 
AmbuisCfOn the 2nd ot May. 1619, being then InhissUtyr 
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seventh year. It is to be rep;rctte<l that we cannot wholly 
credit the bcautijul story of hia dyin;; in the arms of 
Francis I., who, as it is said* had come 10 visit him on 
his deathbed. It would indeed have been, as FiiseJi 
expressed it, “ an honour ta the king, by which 
Destiny would have atoned to that monarch for his Ai- 
^turc disaster at Pavia,'’ had the incident really hap- 
])cripd, as it has been so often related by biographers, 
t:elebratcd by ports, and represented with a just 
pride by ^laintcrs, and willingly believed by all the 
nor Id; but tbc well -au then ticatod fact that the 
court was on that day at St. Gcrniain-en'^lisye, whence 
the royal ordinanc^es are dated, rendera the story at 
least very doubtful. . , 

Wc have mentioned a few of the gotiuine works 
of Lionardo da Yinci; they are exceedingly tare. 
It appears certain that not one-third of thopiriurra 
attnlmted to hiai and bearing hia name were thh 
production of his own hand, though th«y weig the 
creation of hia mind, fur he generally furnished the 
ra noons or designs from which hia pupils' executed 
pictures of various degrees of excellence. ' 

Thus the admirable picture in our 'National Gallery 
of (Jhrist dis]uiting with tlie Doctors, though Undoubt- 
ed iy designed by Lionardo, is i^u|m08r|^ bj^ spvne'IO' 
l>p executed by liia best scholar, BonrA'i'flino Luint ; by 
olheia it is attributed to Francesco Mclsi: > ^ 

Of nine ]iicture8 in the Louvre aflribuled to Lio- 
iiardii, throe only— the St, John, and the tw^o ^aiAdus 
])(iri rails oC the Kfona JJsa ktnd Lucrexia CMvelli— arc 
considered genuine. The otliers ure from bis designs 
and from his school. 

In the Florcnliiie gallery, the Medusa is certainly 
genuine ; the famous Heroduis, probably painted fxoui 
Ins cartoon by Luini. His own portrait, in the* «ame 
gallery (in tbc Salle des PCintres), is Uyondcrfully fine 
— the finest of all, and the one which at* unoc attracts 
and lixeo attention. 

In the Milan collections arc many pictures attributed 
to him. 

But it is the MS. notes and designs left behind 
him that give us the beat idea of the indcfaHgablc in- 
dustry of this ” myriad-minded mnn,” and the almost 
iiici edible extent of his ocquir^monls. )ii the Am- 
brobian Library at Milan there are twelve huge vo- 
lumes (if his works relative to arts, cbcmislry, math5- 
ntaties. &e. ; one of th(*m contains a collection of 
anatomical drawings, which the celebrated anatomist 
Dr, Hunter described as the moat womlcrfutlthinga of 
the kind tor accuracy and heauty tliatbc had cycr beheld. 
In the Iloyal Llbiary at Windbor thcie are three vo- 
lumes of MSS. and drawings, containing a vast vaiie0 
of Bubiccts— portraits, heads, groups, agd single figures ; 
fine anatomical studies of horses; a hkttle of ele- 
phants. full of spirit ; drawings in optics, hydraulics, 
and ficrspcctivG ; plans of military thachines; maps and 
surveys of rivers ; beautiful and accurate drawings of 
plants and rocks, to be introduced into bis pictures; 
musical airs noted in bis, own hand, perhaps his own 
com]>ositions ; anatomicqjji subjects, with elaborate notes 
and explanations, fn the ' Royal Library at Paris 
there is a volume of philosophical treatisos, from wtlfch 
extracts have been published by »Vcnturi. In the 
IlolkhaWi Cbycction is a MB. treatise oh hylraulics. 
The ‘^Treatise on Painting,’ by Lionardo da Vinci, 
has been translated from the original ItaV.an into 
French, English, and German, and is tbc fdiundation 
of all that has since been written on the subject, 
whether' relating to tbc tlieory or th the practice of the 
art. His MSS. are particularly difficult to read of de- 
cipher, as he had m iiabit of writing from right to left, 
instead of from left to tight. What was hia reason for 
tliis singularity has not been explained, 

. The scholars of Lionardo da Vincb these artists 


formed in the Academy a^hteth he founded in Mthitt,' 
under the |iatronage of Ludovico if Moro^ Comtnnse 
that BCbool of art known as the Milanese or LomWd 
School. They are distinguished by a lengthy and 
graceful style of drawing, a paij^oular amenity and 
aweetneaa of expression (which in the inferior pamtera 
degenerated into afl[(^*tation and a sort of vapid^mile), 
and particularly by (Tie transparent lighta and ahadqwa 
— ^be ehiafOfcurOf of which Lionardo was the inventor 
or di^overer. The moat mineut paintmw were Ber- 
nardino Luinh Marco U^ione, or D’Oggioni, An- 
tonio Beltraffio, Franceaeo Melzi, and Andrea Salai, 
All these atij|died under the immediate tuition of Lio- 
nardo, and painted moat of the pictures -aaciibed to 
him, Gdhdenxie Ferrari andCesare da Scato imitated 
him, and owed their celebrity to hia influence. 


PICTURES AND DEVICES IN STRAW. 

Awonq the aubstanees ctnployed for producing em- 
bossed and variegated pijihtres or ornaments, ttraw 
^siEhne yqatrs back occupied a place. In England tliia 
substance is -iTry little used tor manufactures, except 
to be plaited for bonnets ; the amdbth, hard, glossy, 
and Glas|i<s surface of the" material has often recom- 
mended it for ornamental purposes, though the sinalU, 
sixe^of the pieces .procurable hSs.bccii a bar to its 
general use. Befbrc the rlisruption. of the French 
monastid eslablislimcuts at the time of thp Revolution, 
the inmates in many ca^es employed tliemselvca in tl>e 
fabrication of embossed straw ornaments. One of the' 
Chartrcu&c brethren at a later period gave a lull de- 
scription of the process, in tim ’ Dirtioonaire Tech- 
nblogiquo.* a,nd as tt is probably little known in this 
country, we Will give the ciiicf featutes in a condensed 
form. 

^Thc ArWw selected for this object was such as pre- 
sented ^lic whitest, the tUtniiest, the longest, and the 
largest biirrel or straw*; airtheac qWalilica being more 
or less necessary. Wiien ^Ile straws were removed 
Wftliin doors, they Were Wivered above and below all 
the knots, by means of ;i Tfmir of ik*iasors: and the 
knots, the enveloping irtembfliTic, and llic upper or 
smaller part of the stein, bohig rAnoved as uselesB, the 
rcm.iiri(l(T were cerelully preserved for ifst‘. When 
the selected pipc(?.s were six or eight inches in length, 
about the thickness hf a goose-c|uill, free from any 
Stains or spcHs. and very thin in substance, they were 
deemed the best filled for the object contemplated. 

Tlie next process was to bleach the straws. Such 
of the straws as wen^ to receive certain particular 
colours were then split open, ivhile otjhers uwe 
not split until after ihev were dyed. This splitting 
w^as different from that w^liicli occuvs in the atrair-plait 
manufacture; for in the latter, if the plait is not made 
of 'whole straws,' it eoasisted of straws cut into two or 
four strjpa eaclr* wheieas in the former the straw was 
^opened from end to end, and laid out flat* at its full 
width ; so that if a straw wcie about a sixth of an inch ' 
in diauieter, it was opened and spread out to a flat 
riband about half an inch wide. Originally this pro- 
cess of opening the stAiws was effected in a very tciUoua 
manner. If the straws were split while dry, they would ' 
fluid and elfish in every direction ; and care was there- 
fore lakeni to moiaten tlie’m previously; thev Xferp 
piiced on a paved yard dhiring the night, whcieny they 
absorbed muiUAire safilctent to make them open readily. * 
The artificer teok tip each straw singly, held it in his , 
left hand, introduced into the tube at one end a wooden 
'Swindle, and by a slight pressure and dexterous tuove- 
metit made a straight rent all along the tube ftom end 
to end. lie tlicn opened flie straw, laid it down flat 
on a smooth piece of apple-tree wood, and rubbed it 
briskly with a kind'of burnisher, UU it lay qbite flat 
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■’ on lb** wood. Ilo thon lir)k anolhor ntmv, and trent»*d 
it in a simil.ir manivr. This very todiuufi i)ro(’08« wai* 
Bniiorsf'dcd by the* use ut' a flat tiui2:-ni ill* epn* 
of two cyliiulors vovolvin^ dofic it>Koil»cr. and 
■havini' a kind of apindle prd{ecUn^ in tn>nt of them. 
The hiaii held the Bimw la itla Irti baud, aruUtiniccI 
tbo pyHodovB with litB ri^M. Hc^lbrusl tbo oad of the 
straw upon the ifpiticllc* odjich had a feba^t oiUiiaiyi 
edi;e; and tlie ahapf* of the Bpintllc wa* Eu*b a? to 
;i:iHiUiHlly open the atMiw u it was advanood, so that 
ibe straw was enabled to^iLer between ibc rollers in a 
flattonod state, wbiob state wm rt?tidGrf*d perinant^nt ]»y' 
1 )u! groat pleasure of the uppc*r roller on Ike Invej^ 
Tite straws were tbus, rent, opened, sud flattened by 
one movement/ and the’^prouess VraSvcarriodl •bu ;with 
much rapidity. * . ‘ 

NoKt ensued tbe pi^ooess ef dyeiu]^ Pot 

this piirp(»Bu varioits auhsianees were employed. , Tbc 
straws w't*rc smnottmes bailed iq tbe Jtqmd, and. in 
other iristanros merely at^oped} and eitlicr opened 
or wJtole or. unopened. ' . ^ ' 

Tbc strawy Ihua Opehc^'and dyed, wejpe neat pasted 
on pieces pt raspt^r sk as to form sheets of si raw. 
About twenty Straw’s werp laid side by side, to form 
one sheet ; and tlie ulinost dim! wns takCii-iti the [u’o- 
*'diK?tion of an' vinilonn sheni by such ineitrta. fn'tbc 
first pla^’o tbe shws of any piu'tinular eulour'Were 
compared,, will) a view to ibc Beicclion of such as 
should corvespotid in tint tn on (o tbc mniutest bbado. 
The straws' were laid down one by one uu a very 
smoolli board of at^yde^ree wood ; a straight ) nlc was 
lai<l on Urn straw, ai|d a sharp buneloi small knife 
was drawn along frpm end io end, so as to give a. 
straight and unifoi-tn <’dffc to the Tie) blber 

cMige was cut or trimmed in a sinjilar inannei, ,so that 
the straw was hrmigUt tt) a very lorpi. Tin* 

paper was then coated with a layer oi flouf-pasiie, ajid 
tlic straw Uid upop it in regular order, tide by sfitle, w) 
as to leave no interstices bolwomi them. Tlic straws 
were ruld»ed over with a*,tM*ft eloth*U> reiiio\ e the su- 
perfluous paste, and lokcep thi-m down in ibeiif plaChi. 
A cominoii screw-pies^ was at baud for the juirp of 
pressing tbc straws y.own upon llm ])a|)c r. Tliu- 
was provided with a do/on small boaids ot ualnut- 
wood, about ()ne-*sixtb of an inch in lliiekuei^s; and 
bctwc^cn earh two of these was pUcctl several sheets vt 
paper. I'bc pasted stTaw-sbecl was placed belwoeu 
hVtj of those sheets of pa]ier, and liglilly acted on by 
^bp press. Another sheet of straw w.ia similutly pie- 
pared, placed bolu'cuu two other buaids, and presred 
in' a aiiiular manuer. Tbe fust si raw -sheet w.is re- 
moved, pliU«:d between dry sliecl*i of papi*r, and 
pro&sCd again. Tbe proeoFs Uiii'< x'onliuuetf vnMl n 
C^reat number of sheets of straw weie ^uepared, and 
all wore pressed so that the straws should adhere pei- 
manently to the thin pieces of paper to which they had 
been pasted. 

Sheets of straw' were thus jwepaied, of nuuw dif- 
fln'cnt Colours, each a few inches squaic, and all per- 
fectly flat* smoolh, and equable in appcaraiiee. From 
these sheets the orn:nncntal proddrtjons wore inade, ni 
two throi' dilfciriit ways, which wo will briefly de- 
ScriTC.' V ’ . . 

The first consisted in a kin^ of niO!tkic->rorK, in 
w'hich small iragmeiils of straw ^vere at ranged in a 
diversiflod onlci* as to colour, ami according to stomo 
laneiful doviep. There Wiis a kiml of ornament called 
after a aperies of auoii'ut tapestry, which ovas 
much in iavo.ur ainoug thes** Piiccimens of stravr-work. 
A straight-edged riiler, a shaip lancet -or penknift*. 
mid a smaU pair of com passe?, or else a gauge, com- 
prised the chief tools employed. With these tool^ the 
alujols of straw were cut up into very narrow strips 
all regular and straight at the edges, and varying gone- 


rally fioin HU oightli of an inch to a twenty-filih of an 
inch in wnlili. These tiny filaments woio pasted enrc' 
fully nn a slicipt of thin paper in such order as tasie 
suggested. Smuolimes theic was one narrow strip 
inleryening among wjdcr onus; or the colours rt*- 
fHcated themselves 411 regular sciies. AVhen these w-ere 
past»*d, they were subjectod to the action of apie&>s; 
ainl whim dryvllwy were lejSdy for .another modifiea- 
tion of arrangeflient. F4aeh Hhcot was cut uji into 
very narruw Atri)is* at right angles to the former ; and 
thesp ivcrb''repaste4.t>n a thiid pie(;is of ]>aper in sui h a 
way that snpiir •of e.o)ours should depart fiom the 
Straight hjlYo aotneuhi^t in the nianner that a 'fuuli' 
dcraugveahe diircclion of a vein in a mineral stratili- 
eatign. llus, in Tact; oonsiitutcd the t>ocu)iarit> ot the 
^/V^(y^/*?p^t(€*rn ; and 'it is not dfflibuU io see that such 
paltgins tiiight.be vavM without pt^. 

Anotner find more potfiplicfited \\ni of woik wa'^ 
ithns^^beted; The design to be worked was diawn 
» jth pen and ipk on paq>er- As k was a colouicd pa - 
ItiVe ih^l was- IP bd produced, as many i^bcoU of suau' 
were takiTii a^ there were to bo rolours, one i,f eacli 
colour*. and these were laid down fiat on a hoard, one 
Ujjon another. TJio ^per dflsign was laid nn the lo)', 
'^firhitliQ.wflole worosdetired from bJnfiingut distuTham 1 . 
I'ho w rmlii ' of straw and papei a as ileni (ui 

through by vvry biiull and dclicaicly managed cutting 
tool^ so as to follow the lines of the (le.-^ign. and cni 
all th(v bliecls of straw into numerous small picce«<\ 
RCi'oidiug to the com)dcxi|y of the design. 

. Then ensued the tedious part ol tlie proci sst. Th ‘ 
pliper pattern, now cut to littlo fingmenlH, wat ic 
moved, and luider this wf*rc the sheets of straw, ah ‘ 
ciU to fragments* but all cut jiHt in tbe same maiinei . 
Thesn frag men ta?\vcj'0 rp;noved oiu' by one w’Uh a liltlu 
]iundeil inaliimieni, and ai'taiiged in their proper ordci 
on a hoaid. Wc Hill aiqiposc tlist them had Iwcn four 
aheidtl of sliaw, red, yellow, Ricmi, and puiplc ;^each nl' 
tlie.*“i* hiid been ^ltt KUnilaily ; and the objeot next was 
to produce four viuiegaled pictures or debigns. 'flK' 
litllu pieces were now repasled shio by side on a piece 
of p.t|)t‘i' in ihcir piopoi order as to fmin, but varied 
10 colour ; 80 ilial out of lour aliects, ca'di of one i‘(»]i)ui , 
there Diighf be made lour designs, cat h in four eolouis. 
'fhe same pari of tlic devii.e which was of one parlieii- 
r.iT colour in one spec linen, was of a iliilcreiit culoui 
ill a ECt'oiid specimen. 

A liirlher step in the ait was lo give an embossment 
or lelicfl to the pictures thus made. For this purpose 
iTionids formed of hum were imiploycd, with counter- 
moulds iornied of many thiekin‘i:ses of pasLchoard 
The ilf'\ice 8 in or on otir* of these moulds corresponded 
with that ie])ifsenU*d by the difTerent colours of ilic 
straw pif'lurp: indeed tlie latter was taken from the 
toniiei*. The hlraw picture, when formed, was care- 
fully adjusted hclwceii the mould and llie conntci- 
niuiild. and subjected to such a pi;cssure as would 
gradually bring it to fntl into the device of the mould, 
the straw-side being placed in contact w ith tbe moiil^l, 
80 as to be in relief whei^ taken from It. All the 
raised and dcpicssed parts of the device corresponded 
in 1 i determinate w*ay with iJie different colours of the 
picture. 

The straw pictures thus proiluccd ifere (tomplimos 
chased or engraved, and were, in some few instances 
worked np to leprcscnt cameos. The minute details 
need hardly ho given here, for it was only proposed to 
give H general idea of the mode of procec<lirig. The 
operation is cvidmitly one fitted only for those iviih 
wJium time has but liUle value. Still it is in^oiiious* 
and involves a few arrangeincuts w'orthy of notice. 
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It AMBLES KHOM JlAJl.WAYS. 
Tkk Lka.— No. i. 


TAitCKLY another liver 
of th^' like extent and »izp 
could be kinud to yield to 
flir> bookish ^jeruTnbulator 
sfi abuiulant a liorvest of 
a^boeiaiions as (he Lea. 
Few could surpass it in 
the objocis and ]»lAees of 
iiiteiesl that aie to be 
found in ))roximi(y to its 
banks ; and if. aifords 
not many vciy st^ikius; 
fedltircK of landst'upe sce- 
lUM y, it pi esents several of 
extieme loveliness: such 
» made one, \vh()|lias de- 
erihed many ol theni with a 
delightful zeal, Ihink ‘*as he 
at on a piiiuiose bank and 
looked rluwriThe iiiearlows — that they 
U'ete too pleasant to look on but only on 
holidays/’ and then ‘‘ (urn Ins piesont thou^^hts into 
vcis*'; in a wish, he adds, ‘'ril repeat to \ou: — 

I in t]iMe dow’iy meads would he. 

These erystal sf reau*r should snhiee me,’’ 



we ramble along the oanka of the Lea we shall be 
able' just to glance at the more noticeahle places as we 
suceeasively reach them : some few we shall' »j»eak of 
at length, but the most part we shall content uurselv(*s 
W’lth merely pointing out. 

'The river Jjw, rises at Houghton Regis, about a mile 
and a half north-east of Dunstable in Bedfa'dsUire, 
and entering Hertfurdahire near Hide Mill, proceeds 
in a south-eastcily direction thcough \Vhf?U aniatcd 
and Hatfield Park, soon after leaving which it inclines 
to the north-east, and passes by Hertford and Ware*, 
whenee it bends again to the south, and is joined by 
the Stort near UiMldesdon ; from which place it divides 
the counties of Hertfordshire and Essex, till it leavers 
the former at Waltham Abbey : it then at^parates 
Essex from Middlesex, continuing to flow nearly 


south, till it enters the Thames at Hiae.kwall, oppoaite 
Greenw ich marshes. By means of cuttings it has been 
rendered navigable for barges as far as Hertford 5 but 
it was a much larp r river tlian it now is, before Alfred 
diverted its watcis* in older to lay (he Danish fleet 
aground, 

Th<* source of the lx*a cannot be readily reached 
from a railway. The nearest statioa is at Leighton, 
on ihe Birniinghain line, from whence it is about eight 
inileM acrob^h a fine country. Perha])S a still pleasanter 
way, though somewhat longer, is to leave the railway 
at Tririg, and mounting the hills above AMbury to go 
across Ashridge I'aik ^a place worlh looking at), and 
by Little (jaddesdi'n ami Dugnak to Dunstable. Over 
these lulls the pedestiian w'ill be ar'eoinjtanied by the 
music of thousands of larks, and in return for their 
melody, he may, if he pleas'*, wdieii he reaches Dun- 
stable, H'gale hiH palate with a dish of them. A lark, 
HS cooked at the principal inns in that town, is said ti. 
form a most deluuous iiiorsel. But we only speak by 
report, for although it is a main principle with us in 
travelling to taste wliatever the ]>laee we are in is 
famous for— so that we reckon it a misfortune that, 
led astiay liy the advice of a dietist, W'c did not touch 
brawn wdicn at Canteiburv, and we can reuiember no 
similar omission — and though we should have little 
Byiii])at}iy for even a tcc-totallrT who should abstain 
from a iroutlifiil of **(jlcnlivat o’ the sma* still,” m 
rambling* over the Highlands, or in crossing the moors 
— we eonfeas we could not bring ourselves to onler a 
dish of the little aerial warblers, whose harmony we 
had jus! been listening to with so greedy an ear. The 
visitor should not pass through Dunstable without 
hiking at its really inagnifiecnt church — only ^ por- 
tion however of the ancient conventual church— \vith 
its rich Nor man doorway and windows —whose elabo- 
rate carvings arc unfortunately niueh defaced, though 
still leiainiiig much beauty ; and he should, if he can^ 
obtain a sight of the flue font in the interior. 

From Dunstable, a walk of little more than a mile 
across the fields brings us to Houghton Regis, where, 
as we have saiil, the Lea rises. There is nothing re- 
tiiarkable in its source; the water, as at the source of 
many rivbrs, spreads^ut into a sort of pond, and there 
is little in it, or in the scenery about it to claihn atteti- 
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deserve some ref'!i»d f the scenery is of a chef‘rful 
rinal cliMraeti*!* in and seatlnred about it arc 

nianv ilusiers of picturesque cottages, witli poodly 
thiitclu'd roofs covered with deep coloured mosses, and 
enlivened with many a noisy group of losy cliildreii 
about llieir dooiHi. I'he church too is a fine old hutid- 
inu — somewhat ?AW//rorerf by iqoderii taele — but a lino 
bnildjMs; still ; and in it is an ancient moiminent, with 
the effigies of a knight in armour, under a ri/:li Gothic 
arch, which will wi'll repay the attention of the anti- 
quary. On the arch is a coat of anus. | a chevron bc'- 
tween three liuticTflics,* which, according to i.ysons, 
are those of the Sewells, an ancient family who pos- 
sessed tlie manor of Sc well, mentioned in Domesday 
book. Houghton Regjs, as its name inijilios, was 
anciently a part of the royal deniesne : it now belongs 
to tile Duke of Bedford, by one of lyhosi* anee.stnrs it 
was purchased, with the manor of Sewell, in 
We have given, in our initial letter, a skeUh of the 
Lea near its source, the church of Uouglilon Hcgis is 
ill the hack-ground. ^ 

It would be idle to follow our stveam yet awhile, 
step by step. For some dislanec lioin its source it is 
only a soit of ditch, and skirts iilougbed fields: amt 
though it flows past a village or tw o. w’e do not leineni-- 
iier anything woith noticing till it reaches Luton. 
Before it ai rites at Luton it ha**, howeviT, swellci! into 
a brook of fair si/e, and s<Miiclimes lays the neigbhotn- 
iiig TTiiirshes und(*r w'aler—imh'cd throughout its course 
its banks are for tbc most part maishy and liable to he 
flooded. liUton lies low, and has at times suifered se- 
verely from iniintlatuiiis. Jts naine is derived fioiii the 
river w'hieh W'as “in British L/z/t," (Morant.'J Jt is a 
neat, clean town, and fioni the numhrr of straw -hat 
and other faetoiies. bus tnurdi of that huhin<‘ss-like air 
the eity-dw'eller so iniieh misses in most secorid-raK* 
eouiitrytowTisinagiif.uItnr.il flistiiets. ‘l)i^ Waageii 
was much struck with its .'qipearanee : -“Tin* little 
toivn of Luton,” he says, “ is \eiy ])leasaiitiy oitualed 
in a rather hilly country. M"hat a itilfeicnee betueeii 
that and places of a like extent in fierm.any! In tin* 
pritieipai Btieel.s ihe^e is a good flag pavement, such 
as hilt few of the lA^ gest towns of Geriiiaiiy can l*oast/* 
l.uLon has fl’W' biiildiugsof interest: the eliUTch is al- 
most the only one. This is of bum* size and umiMuil 
beauty. It is of Gothic arehitectun*, but of various 
peiiods; the ehaiieel 'vaa built by John Wbelliainsicfl, 
abbot of St. Albans, in the fifteenth century, slid is de- 
aerving insjieelion. Tlieje is an air of grandeur about 
the whole building ; but it is to be regretted that ib; 
venerable character has been greatly inpus'd by niotlf*rri 
narhariaiis — worse than Goths — who have eoveied the 
wiiole body of the diureh with a llnek coating of lime- 
wash. Tlie tower, which U huiJt of stone and flints in 
alternate squares, is tlie only part that has escaped the 
taslolc^H infliction : and its liiiie-wom aspect a]q)eaTs to 
frown more darkly upon the hickl y hue of its Hpperidanf.g. 
llnforlunatelv the evil is not confiiiefl to a di^iaffl hiir- 
vey; the details of the architeiMure are alimnl hidden 
by the vile wasli : and what is perliaps nm^l ])jovokiiig 
is, that it lias only been perpetrated within a lew years, 
when we iinglit have expected that a Ixdter feeding 
would have prevailed.* The iulerior of the ihiirirh 
oontaiiis several iiiteic.iTing nioniyneni**, At^the west 
end of the nave is an elegant Gothic baptistery of an 

* We lately vihited an old rbincb in lleitfonlshtre, vdicr»* a 
BUiiilar enricbnicnt bus been ofleetifi m thj iiilciioi, niid the 
names of those who caused it to be *' whitewash! and boaulincd” 
arc, vciy pnipeily, inscrihetl in large b'tteis over lht» ciiti'.inoe 
1o the chiuwcl. Why is mA a liUe Tnrnuai.il placed tm the 
tmUiiiP of Luton church 1 Tlie ihurchwruitens should look to 
it — lu'stf BO reliucd should not U* iniLl'i-rcii to unhonouifd 

and unkiKiwu. ^ 
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octagonal fonn, which is described moie a* leiiglli, him! 
figured ill Lysons’s ‘ Magna Britannia.' Bcflloidshiie, 
p. 31. On the bouth side of the chancel aie imir 
ridilv-carved stone seats. OtluM' obieets of iiitme"!, 
which we have nut time now to notice, will rejwy c\- 
anii nation. 

The making of straw ]dait is quite a fi*atuie in the 
villages as well as in the towns juiiml about this neigh- 
bourhood. In fine weather, as tlie women and giilssit nr 
stand iiboiii tlie coMage-dnois. plaiting the* straw in the 
sunshine, by the porches gay with blight floweis, lliey 
piCKMil groups such a'^ our painters might delight !«> 
seize aiuf mnhody. AVe wonder that they have not 
ofiener bemi tiansferred to canvas: pourtrayed in tine 
and diaiaeienstic form and colour, they would, v, 
think, yield hardly, if at all, in rustic grace and 
])iquaiic*y to the often-painted distaff sjiinucrs. 

After passing by laiton the Lea flows through I.uinn 
Bark, which is exlensivn and well ^voodi'd. 'I’he ]uii Iv 
was laid out by Browne, \\ ho appears in thi'- ease tt» 
have aceoinplished lus 1a.sk w'illi much skill, iu it 
are two large lakes, said to eoiuain, the one toiirlecMi, 
and the other forty acres, supplied by our river Luton 
TToo, as the house was called, was piuehii.-od by the ei ie- 
biated E.arl Bute in 17G*.i, who immediately eoiimii’iifM*.| 
enlarging a pd j»: fmildiiiEr it on a sr.de oi eMiim,' 
graudeiit. lie eni]>loyrd Roheit Adam as In: .ir: In 
teel, whowHb at llie same timeengageit ui the eie»'ii(>;i 
of Stielhnn«e lloiiso, in I.onibni, for him; bin ll.e 
public ebirnonr caused tho latter to he given up, and 
thewoiki^ :il Initon to be suspended lor a time, aihI 
when these vveie aflerwaids co]>i|deted, Jl was on .( 
less extensive ])Jan, Tins' fine mansion was uiiloi in- 
nately almost di'siroyed by file on tbeOihol Novenibi ’, 
1S4:*, milv the light wing having been saved, and on 
fortunately many of the pn tines also, with other v.i- 
liuihle piojierly, witc burnt, or damaged by llieir 
hasty removal. The iulerior wai of nunsnal Pjden- 
dour. !>r. Johnson visited Lnion Hoo alonji wi.ii 
Ho'.well, and iilth*)iigli then* weie somi: tbmes he ibJ 
not admjie, ‘*on tlie whole/' say-^ ilotneJI, “lie was 
V'eiy mueh pleuRcd ; he said, ‘Tin's i-‘ one oi ibe 
places r do not regret having come to see. ft ii 
a very siat^lv place indeed ; in the house magninceru -■ 
IS nnl| sierilieed to ronveiiionee, iioi convenuniee i.» 
niagnifiiTnee, The library is very splendid, the d'ginlv 
ot the looms is very gieal, and the quantity of the pie- 
tuves is beyond expeeiatiou, beyorul hope.''’ This w»* 
think a^]ueee of ei itieisiri emiiieutly eharaetei istic of 
the doelor. His admiiMtion of the qumtily of the pic- 
tures, ‘*hovond expeetalioii, lu^yond li()]ie,‘' is par- 
ticularly good.’* Nor IS his remark atioui the jilea-iure- 
giounds inferior in its way; eveiy one knows with 
what ludiflcvenee he regarded natural sren<Ty; and 
w'ould easily guess how impatiently lie would listen In 
the accounts givim him ol those grounds ; “ but wlu'ii 
it was pro]>os('d \o walk in them,'* Boswell tells ii» h«* 
replied, “Tloii't let xis fatigue ourselves. IVhy shwdtf 
7 VP wuik t/fnrr 9 Here a a tree, let us get to the lop of 
It." As Dr*. Johnson said, the quantity of tire pirlure.s 
18 beyond c.\]iectaiion, and there are many very good 
ones among them. H)arl Bute had excel lent oppoi- 
tunilies of ])roruiing good works from both Italy and 
Holland, and be Jully availed himself of his opjHM- 
tunities, * 

Af.er it quils Jmtori ])ark the Lea runs close along- 
side the Wire! hamsied load till it reaches that phice. 
The hceneiyis in man/ parts pretty, but very little 
varied, and the banks arv. low. Two or thti'c wsitei* 
nnlL arc woiked by it, but, like nearly all the nulls on 
the Lea, they are not very attraeuve in their appear- 

* Dr. .lohmoii, in hiB ' Life of Millon/ speaks as if ** to cuiiiii^ 
piftlnros,” as he tlu*ic trims it, were the only object in looking at 
a cdihciiuii of thorn. 
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amv. WholhainsUHl is a rlircnful litllr town. TIjp 
is ratliora ciitious btniciuic, soinplliin??: in llio 
r.vrm of a Mallfso cross, with a l<jwcr iind souicwbut 
ilnnipy spiic, from tlic iiitiTscctioii of ihc nave 
:ck 1 ticUis<'pt. It was at U^lictliaigstcil lliat the barons 
m 1 i.) con federal c(l af;aiusl Kdwatd II. and bis favonnle 
T'u'm ‘0 G*HVcston a^solllhU‘d their forces, Fiom Wlie- 
tlmnsicd the scenery is more picluiesipu*. 'I hc tra- 
\' llei may ni.ibc bi>May itloiic: the meadows by the 
iiM r side W'illionl. much dillicully, yet it is bardiy 
uoJih his wliili'; the road, uhit'h i.ithci a pheasant 
line, b'aves tlie river .i little on the Kdi, mid ioibinnit^ 
il Ini' ahoiil too iniles, \vr jeaih llroe.bet ] i.dl and 
|urK, lln» s-c.it of I.oid Meibom lie. Jiroeki’t lliill was 
ej cell'd about a eeiilury biiu’o by James I'aine, wlio has 
*Jti\eii i*l'’\alious and |ilaus of il, and of tin’ biid^e he 
fii-H built a('ro''S the Lea, in his woik entitled ‘ Views, 
Plans, tiic.’ The |io*ise is .i briek edilUe, ot a someubat 
f iuImuij. appeal aiice, and ilic J^ea spieadsout bceiie it 
iiilo a s]i,i(‘i«»us lake. AlloKeibcr It is wi'Il filled to 
.ileHvl a letiesliuie i oil eat lium tbo caie and stiifc of 
liolniiMi coutesls. 

(* n-)'if e nothin'; worth menrioninp: from Ibc tune 
the ii\er Ie:i\es nio<-kc‘t Pat k until it eiit<'i.s Hatfield 
i'.iil, al!bou‘'ii tlie rambler w ill not U’f;re1 pnisuirifi:, 
'flic ineiidoub ahouiid ^lui llowcjs, and 
ill'* iiM'i ofl'eis in its u»ndiii«s iVeipienl jneiures, a 
Jiiln- Diileh i i llieii c luii.ielej lint iieiri; beautilul fliaii 
loiibiu. tliou^h ho be (^u\ji liiiiisell, ever 

p ii.'led. 

Lea luns Uirmieh a corner of Hatfield Park, 
b’.iNii!'; M.itlii'ld eonsideialilv on onr ni;ht Thcie i.s 
in tlif town lo i.all n** out of the way. Hatfield 
P.'ik oi \asi e.Nii'ijl, and tho»u;li rather leM*l is eon- 
‘■I'leiaely (livei -itied in its aspect hy iil»e piofusimi of i 
noij|i‘ tiees It coutams. In it ate i?aid to Im sonic ot 
the linesl imK, eiin, lUid ash Hees in tlie comity. At a 
coimr oi one ol tlu' avenues on the norlhei ii side o(' 
lii^ park is an old oak. (;a]ied the Qnrt'it < On/;, Iroiu a 
tiadilioii ili.Lt when fJi/ubi'tli w.is a jmsoucr licie, it 
fionual the houndary ot her d.uly walks, (tismiieh 
(!( ca\-'il, Hilly one of ils inain bratu lies rein.uniii^ ; but 
the- dcLayed ]itUt has been eareliilly c.o^(^•ed with a 
(euient, and a lading lus beeii placed arouiii^ it to 
]ijC''i\c il. froiu t ui ions \isiU)is. H.iiiicld House is I 
til - pio]>ciiy 01 the Manpiis oi S.ilishurv, and is of 
Miurnious si/c. One of its wiii«.s, it will he lemem- 
Lereil, was deatioyed by fiie a few yeais bad\, when 
l!'(* dow.ii;iir maiebiones.s was burnt lo dealn. Tlic 
part then destroyed lias b< en lebuili, and we bclie\e 
iaii;e alLciatious have been iiiiide in various pat ts ol 
Ibo maiiiSioii by the present nranpiis, wlio lins an jn- 
elnnt'on lo: buiidim*,. 'J'he ]>ld( e pos'^eda's iiiucb 
bistoiicaJ inteiest: Elizabetli, as we have said, was a 
piisoiier bete ; after her accL'ssum lo the ttuuiic slie 
Haltield House lu l^oid Puilei^h. the auei*sloi* of 
the pieseiit Mantuis of Salmhury. (diaries I. wait also 
lui a short lime eoiifiiiod in it- The nitenor of the 
iiiansiou is said lo bo very splendid, and it cuiit.ijiia a 
pood niaiiy e\cellout pictures ; Imt it is lo be regretted 
that ilie public arc strictly excluded fruiii secin|$ them, 
or from inspecting the building.* 
t'fo ti® ccmtinurd.l 


THE HSE OP LKMON-.TTJJCK IN THE VAVV. 
TircKif; is not, perhaps, atncMig tlic remedies employed 
for grievous maladies, one mote roiiiarkabli' lor its 
uniform effieac'y than that of leriion-jnice or liuic-juice 
for the scurvy, which was once sunli a dreadful beuurge 
lo the English tiavv. It has so completely eradicated 
the disease, or at least places the disease so coai])letely 

* An finjr.'iviiipf of Hatfield House i.i (fivi'ii in the ‘ iV-iiny 
Ma:;{i/.rio' foi January, JS-43 (No. C92, p. 12 j. 


under control where simple precaidiona arc taken, 
that the consequrmt eliatige in the genei al JiOalth of 
the navy h;w lu'en mobt wspnally important. 

Any one who ha*? ie;id llio rmrr.itive of Loid Ansori'a 
voyage must xemi'mbcr iln^ snfleriugR t«» wdiicli the 
poor seamen were expiihed l»v the .attacks of thi.^ dis- 
ea-se, at a lime when tlie use <»f lie- proper lemeily was 
iml w'eJl known. It lia^Ir'cn shown by the physiidans 
of the n^ivy. that of the piedisprming lau'-ch to this 
cliiM*aKt* the chief are — a c'cdd d<iiupiies'<i in the atnios- 
plii'ie; a bcarcily of pm/* water, a kind of lood defec- 
tive in its Tiuliiiious ^pMlllle^. s-ucli as iiie.ii leiuleied 
diy and bind by the proccbs of Ailting as usually 
ado]it«'d to pre.^crv(‘ it i-n* seH'ii.-e: and asuiicityor 
)tii\aiioii c)| '•luriileul \ ei;ehi]»le> in then giicn rtlale. 
These two l.itler cause, tin- \eiv likely to ociur out a: 
^ea, and hem;^* tie* de, ,l^c hu" been ]»ioue to lunl.e iis 
:i]ipeaiancc. fii all ibe niM.iricco wlieic the do-ea.'ie 
hab pio\cd MCI Kills, tlicbc piivalioiis h.ive been nioie or 
less ex]»erienL‘eil. Whi'ii oneoi the anni/‘s of ibc <.!ru- 
.saders wun in Palestine, uiiiiei Eouis JX., the men bad 
only one kiml M fisli, no meat (bci ause it w.is the bea- 
con ot Lent), bad an, and HMu'ily ot watci ; and these 
(‘aus/*s together gave rnc to a serious iittaek of the 
disease. M’hen \*abco dc Gama itoubied Ihi* (Jape of 
(I'ood 110)11.* in his way towards India, his en-w wcic 
dreadfully att.icked by tiie diseas/* : and the naiTali\es 
of later JiavigaUiis, bin b ha Di iikc,l><L\ is,(*avciidibh.a:id 
Dampier, conUin similai details. Sir Kiclcaid Haw 
kins, in the ai'eount of his \ovage to the South Seas in 
l.V.Kk b.iys that Within his naval experience he had 
known ten tlimiband m(*n to have perished by its 
I ra\ai;e<. in ibe case of Loid Anson’s new, where 
fouv-iiftbs of the men weic eaineil nil' by lb(* cum- 
])l.iint, ibeie were many uiiliivou table eircumslani'es ; 
the weatbei was vc‘iy tempestuous, the wind was cold 
iincl 0111110'', •the crew hini been long without anvfre^h 
(nod, and tiie water was bad. In the nariativi*, alter 
de«enbing ihe sceneiy ot tiie island of Juan Fernaude/., 
the wiitri obscives* - •Siuh a wnie, so beautifully 
dnersified, must have been deliglnlid to an iiuUflerent 
.cpect.itoi ; but jn the distie>sec] ciiiidiUuii of tbe C'en- 
tui ion's lUeu, wlio we.e in a iiAiiuct languishing for 
the hind and its vegetable producrlons la situation of 
mmd w'lneli aJwa}s attends the scurvy j, il i.s not tube 
conceived with wliaL lraus]ioil and eagerness they 
\.'ewed the sliore, am! bow iiii patiently they longed for 
the giecns, the fresh water, and the oilier lefreshiucnU 
tlieii ill sight.' He fuither observes: — “Those only 
w lio ha\e endured a long series ul thiibt, and c.an rea- 
dily lecail tiie desire and agitation which the ideas 
aliinc oi sjning.s and biooks have at that liino raised 
m them, can judge ol the emotion with which they 
1 the crew ) eyed a large cascade of the most transparent 
water, wiucU poured itself lioin aroik neat one hun- 
dred feel high into the sea at a small distance from 
tlie ship* Tliosi* who had long been confined to their 
haimiTlicks now^ e\i*Tted all ilie stiength tliey h.id left 
111 crawli ig up to the licLk lo feaht their eyes with the 
ie\i\jug prospect. Thus they coasted along the shore, 
coiiU'iiipJatiiig the enchanting landscape, which im- 
proved kr they ad vain ed ; hut the night eloeed upon 
tkunii beiore they had disi'ovcri^d a propei bay. At 
four the next luoniiiig the tlnid heuti'mint was de- 
sjMilehed with the 1*01101’ tod wcoxer the bay tliey sought 
for, and at noon lie rcluined with tbe boat laden with 
seals and grabs; for the boat's erew did I lot stay u> 
search for lietter vegetables, as they well knew that 
even grass ivould prove a dainty, and indeed it was 
soon ( agerly devoured.” 

t’leanliiiess and diyness of the abip, cloaiilincsn of 
]wi’hm', moderate oeeiipalion. eheerfulnesa, good water, 
lievli ]iioMsu>ns— alHfroiilnbute in various means to the 
pre\nntiun of this disease; but the use of leinou -juice 
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or lime-juice is the most signal antidote. 1 1 was towards 
the latter end of the last century that naval commanders 
adopted the use ot this valuable agent in such a way as 
to demonstrate clearly its value ; Imt the use of it was 
more or less known long before. Oranges, lemons, limes, 
and shaddocks, are four kinds of fruit closely allied in 
botanical character ; and all have been found valuable 
as specifics for this disease,'* especially lemons and 
limes, — ^jmrtly, as is supposed, on account of the citric 
acid which they contain* As early as 1564 some Dutch 
sailors, returning from Spain with a cargo of lemons 
and oranges, found great relief from the attacks of the 
scurvy by tlie use ui these fruits. In 1593 Sir Richard 
Hawkins experienced the value of lemon-juice as an 
antiscorbutic in bis ships, in a work on Naval Sur- 
gery, published in 163G, after the disease has been de* 
scribed, the best remedy is thus spoken of “ The 
use of the juice of lemons is a precious medicine, and 
well tried ; being sound and good, let it have the chief 
place, for it will deserve it ; the use whereof is : It is 
1o be taken each morning, two or three spoonfuls, and 
fast after it two hours ; and if you aid one spoonful of 
aqua vitas thereto to a cold stuinach, it is the better.** 
In two works published in 1683 and 1694, advice is 
given that citron and lemon jujcc should be provided 
for the seamen ou long voyages. Yet, notwitlistaiid- 
ing the knowledge thus possessed in vai ions quarters 
eoucerniiig the value of this medicinal agent, so little 
was the subject f^enerally iiuderstoud, ihat I^ord Anson 
set out on his circumnavigation in 174(1 without any 
prevention or remedy for the dreaded disease ; but. on 
arriving at an island where oi angcs and lemons grew^ 
in great plenty, upwards of a ImudTcd suk men weie 
jivt on shore, and the greater part of them recovered 
after eating plentifully of the fruit. 

Even after the experience gained by Lord Anson, a 
period of hdf a century was allowed to elapse before 
the remedy became so lar established as to lead to the 
regular supply of lemon-juicc to British ships of war. 
Captain Cook had not with Jiini so large a supply as to 
render its general use prac:ticab]e ; but he adojitcd mi- 
nierous subsidiary precautions, which have ever since 
been recognized as Valuable. Jfe kept all bis men 
cm ployed, but noiffb too laboriously; ho caused their 
bam mocks and bedding to be aired on Ibe decks every 
dry day; be thoroughly dried the ship by placing 
stoves ill various plai*es between decks ; he had an 
awning over the deck to shade the crew from a tropi- 
cal sun ; he provided clothes of different kinds to suit 
diffeiont cliwates ; he was solicitous always to provide 
abumiance of fresh water ; and he took out with him a 
large supply of sour krout (a kind of pickled cabbage), 
of which every man liad three or four pounds per week. 
So judicipuft were all these arrangements that in a 
voyage of three years and eighteen days, his crew en- 
tirely escaped from the disease. The sour krout 
(* saurcB kraut,' literally * sour cabbage'b above alluded 
to, is prepared by slicing the soundest and moiA solid 
cabbages in tJie way cucumbers are used in this coun- 
try. la this state they are put into a barrel in layers, 
and over each layer is strewed a handful of salt and 
caraway aceds. In this manner it is rammed down, 
layer upon layer, till the barrel is full ; when a cover 
is put over it, and it Is jiresscd down with a heavy 
weight After standing fur some time in this state, it 
liegms to ferment; and when the fermentation has 
entirely subsided, the head is fitted on, and the barrel 
finally shut up till ready for use- ^ 

ITincgar, spruce, infusion of malt, solution of nitre, 
and other substances have been found more or less 
eifieai’ious ; but lemon-juice has eclipsed them all. 
Sir Jolm Barrow, in the articlo ‘ Navy * in the ‘ En- 
cyclopedia Briiannica,' says:— The first general 
supply of lemon-juice to the navy was establishpd iti 


the year 1795, in consequence of a trial which had been 
made of it tlin preceding year in the Suffolk, of 
seventy-four guns. This ship left England, and 
arrived at Madras in September, wilhoiit touching at 
any land. With ev'ery man's grog there were daily 
mixed two-thirds of a liquid ounce of ieiiion-jiiice, and 
two ounces of sugar. She lost not a man ; and though 
the disease mgde its appearance in a few, an increased 
dose of lemon-juice immediately removed il. Tims 
the Suffolk, after a voyage of one hundred and sixty- 
two days, arrived without losing a man, or having a 
man s]ck.of the scurvy ; whereas the Centurion, in one 
hundred and forty-three days from the last place of 
her refieshment. lost half of her crew, whilst the other 
half were bq feeble and emacialed as to be ntU'rly 
helpless. Nothing could more strongly jioint out the 
efficacy of lemon-juice than the following fact. When 
Lord St Vincent commanded llio fleet which bhick- 
aded Brest from the 27th May Ui tiu* 26tb Sejiteinbei, 
1800, he maintained so close a blockade, that not a 
single day passed without reronnoitifsig the eitiiance 
of tiie harbour; yet, although the seamen of bis ftet*!. 
consisting of at ieast sixteen thousand men, had uo 
other than the ordinary ship’s jircAisioiis, sixteen 
only, in the coumc of lour luoiilbH, were sent to the 
huspilal." 

Sir Gilbert Blanc, the late directr.r of tlie mediral 
department in tbo navy, was instnimeutal in the jiitro- 
diuitioii of the use oi lenion-juicc in the navy in 179r>: 
and he lived to desciibe its effects ihirty-five yeais 
afterwaitis. Dr. Kerr, in the ‘ C'yclujisndia of Praeti 
cal Medicine,’ says that “ Usually, after ships have 
been a iortinghl at sea, to every individual in them :i 
fluid ounce of Iciiion-juiee mixed with an ounce and *i 
half of sugar, is served out daily, which, wutU the addi- 
tion of watei and of wine or spirits, affords a gratetiil 
beverage, tlie use of which is cnlortvd when the 
neglect of It is suspected, or under partirular ajipri’- 
heiision of the invasion of the disease. It is in const*- 
qiieiice of this ]>]opliyfai:iic f prevention fioni diseaBO, 
Sir Giliiert Biaue iniers, that there are now many sur- 
geons in the navy of long standing who ha^o nevei 
seen a case of the disease ; and, as apjiears Irom an 
inspection of a great number of louruals, that it has 
either not appeared at all, or cist? in so slight a degree.* 
that it W'as speedily chocked by an iiicreasc of the 
quantity of the antidote. No oilier reiiu'dy yet known 
can w'ai'd oil, lu* observes, this dreadful scourge oi 
mariners under the use of salt provisions for an inde- 
finite length of time." Sir Gilbert Blane even stated, 
that no other remedy ajipJied to any oilier disease with 
which lie was acquaiiitV^d, is so invariable and oerUin 
as that of lime-juice in the particular disease to winch 
bcameii aie so liable. 

It has be(*n slated that fresh oranges and lemons. In 
a partially ripe state, are better than the juice pre- 
viously projiared, as the latter is somewhat liable to 
spoil. To check this tendency to spoil. Captain Bag- 
nold communicated to the Society of Arts some years 
ago a description of a method adopted by him. lie 
caused the expressed juice to be well strained, to sepa- 
rate every particle of pulp and rind ; and it was then 
boiled in an earthen vessel for half an hour. Wlieri 
part of the water was driven off by tills boiling, the 
vegetable albumen separated, and subsided on cooling. 
The juice was next clecanted, and rcboiled for a few 
minutes. It was then put into bottles previously dried 
and heated, so as to leave just room enough tor the 
cork ; the cork was driven down and cemented over, 
and the bottle left in tliat stale. Some of the juice 
thus bottled was tasted six months, and another sample 
eighteen months, after the bottling, and w'as said to 
have suffered very little change. 
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«'iiM FlisLe or till* 


IHIDIBRAS.— No. V. 

Aftm* llio rlifiraftrr of llie rhauipion, tlial of tho Bear 
lumseJl i.s ^;ivou : 

‘'Up wAn by birth, somip iiulburK 
A ItusRi.ui, RttniP a Miiscorib* : 

Ati(i llu* CV)RH4irka bait been bitjil, 

Of wiioiii np III diiirnala riMii , 

Ttial !P*rvi‘ b» lilt up |ju|^pji Iump, 

As a itli (lipir lioiiipb ditclipa thPrp, 

S( liiuaiiiiky w«is his rifiuiiii-^ernmii, 

W iti) whuni lu* sPiv’d, aiid fpil uii \piiTiiii 
Aii'i wiiptf thc^o fail d, hoM snrk hin c1aW'‘\ 

And quurtrr Ijiiiibelf ujioii hia ]iuwi;.'* ^ 

This uill seem as familiar to thoRo who rc*n*;inber 
the IIuRsiaii c’ain]mif;ns of the pie»<t'ut century, as t» 
IhoRO wlio iTi'urred to the contests between Peter the 
(Jreat and (Iliarles XII. of Sweden, Nor >yll jl bi» 
more djffiruU to make application of the Allowing; 
lines frfim the description of Talj^ol, “ mortal fo** to 
cows 

“Nor engine, nor device pnb^^licic, 
nor liocfnr ejiidemii^ 

Tlin* abirM with dflct**iy medViiies, 

(Which whogoever took u dead since) 

K*<'r sent so vast u colony 
To both the under worlds a*! he. 

Frq* he was of tliat nohlc tmdi', 

That drird-gnils and heroeb made, 

Slau^litpr and knockiiii;’ on the IjpiuI ; 

The trade to which tiiey all W(*ie hied ; 

And i*i, like others, ghnious when 
Tis great and large, lait base if mean. 

Tho former rides in triumph for it ; 

The lu^er in a two-w heel'd chariot, 

For daring to profane a thing 
So eacieil, with yile bungling.” 

Ma^nano, the tinker, is said by Dr, Grey to have been 
one Simon Wait, but aa the poem says — 

“ In magic he was deeply reni) 

As he that made the brazen head/’ &c. 

it is more probable that a fortune-tellinK g^ipBy is 
meant. Hia companion also, Trulla, partakes of that 
character : — 


“ Tbio' Ihielt and thin she followed him. 

In pv'ry adventure h* undertook. 

And iipver li;ni or it ftirsuok; 

At bleach of wall, or hedge surprise. 

She diar'il T th* huzard and the prize. 

At U'utiiig quarters up, oi forage, 
lleliav'tl herself w’ifh matchless eniirage, 
lid hud about tit fight more busily, 
ii.iri the Amazonian dame Penthmile." 

“ TJie upiiRht Cordon/* the cobbler, the repaiier of 
wroiij;8, is till* next poisonaf^c, and much of bis por- 
traiture ronsists ut a humorous description of hi$ 
trade, and t bat soetiiH to lead, by^ species oT assoi.iation, 
(o the nttributin^ to him somev||ut of a scctaiian 
ehai acter, by mingling: it with the conceits applicable 
to hih trade. As a cobbler, 

Faid fi lend he was to refurmatioTi, 

I iilil 'twas worn quite uut uf fafthiun. 

Nest rectifier of wry law. 

And would make, three to cnie one flaw. 

Ix'ameil he was, and could take note, 

TranscTihi*, (ullert, translate, and quote, 
llu^ priMching was iiiv chiefeat talent, 

Or argiinient, in which tieing valiant. 

He to Iny about, and stickle 
Like ram or bull, at conventicle : 

For di5]iiitHrtB. like rums and bulls, 

,y.i fight will, arms that spring from skulls. 

It wiTl b'j seen how readily the verbal play on the 
techuicai t^niis leads to the addition of his pr<*ar!)iin|;. 
We believe (here are many Cerdons yet existing in 
many phice^j besides eonventicles. 

“ f^t Colon enme, bold man of war, 

• Destin'd to blows by fatal star ; 

llight cAiiert in cammand of hoise, 
lint ciiiel, and without remorse. 

That which of Centaur long ago 
Was said, and has been wrested to 
Some otifer knights, was true of this, 

He and his horse were of a }»eee. 

One spirit did inform them both, 

Tile ■elf-same vigour, fury, wroth ; 

Yet he was much the rougher pari, 

And always ha^ the harder he^ 

too true and too common a deacriptiou of tlie cruelty 
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arisbff from the mere poaseeaion of animal vigour with 
•the mence of all coneideration iu uneducated men 
who have control over animalii. 

Ihcae were the leaders-^ 

From foreign pariibe^ and re^om^ 

Of differegt mannerf, speech, leligions. 

Game men and maitilif.*' 

And to these men and mastiflW’ lludibran is made to 
addresH a Sfieech remonstrating against Ibcir proceed* 
inga. aa derogatory to the cause in wludi he amumes 
they as well as himself were engaged. It is too long 
to extract, and docs not admit of abridging. Talgol 
replies to him in a violent attack on the iiarliamenlary 
P^rty, by no means likely to proceed from one who 
had fought for it ; a few lines will show its character-** 

Could thine imi^tineiire find out 
No work t* employ itself ulurat, 

Where thou sreure from wooden blow, 

Thy biMy vanity miglitat show f 
Was no dispute a-foot hrhvoen 
The caterwauling brethren ? 

No subtle question rais'd among 

Those out-o'-their wits, and those i'th' wiong; 

No priie between those combafants 
0*tu' times, the land and water saints ; 

Where tlion mightst stickle witliont huzoid 
Of outrage to thy hide and maxzani ; 

And not for want of hus’iicss come 
To us to be thus troublesome, 

To interrupt our better sort 
Of disnutaiift, and spioil onr s]K)rt f 
Was there no felony, no bawd, 

Cut-purse, nor burglary abroad ? 

No stolen pig, nor plunder'd goose, ^ 

To tie ihee up from breaking loose? 

No ale uiihcens'd, broken bodge, 

For which thou statute niighlnt allege, 

To keep thee busy from foul evil, < j 

And shame duo to tliee from the Devil ? * * ! 

Did no committee sit, where In* 

Might cut out jouniey-wnrk fur thee ? 

And set th’ a task, with siiUmiation, 

To stitch lip aile and sequejitrution, 

To cheaf, with U'diness and seal, 

All parties ai^l tlic common-weal? 

Much better bad it been for thee, 

U' had kept thee where th'art usM to be ; 

Or sent tu on liusWss any whither. 

So he liad never brought thee hither." 

A humoiDUB iclation uf the affray aucoecds, in 
which — 

** With many a stiff tliwock, many a liang, 

Hard crali-tree and old iron nmg 

until the squire is dismounted by his steed, who has 
had a bunch of thistles idaced under his tail : and the 
knight by Talgol, who heaves him over by lifting tJie 
“ nearer foot 

But Mars, that still protects the stout, » 

Tn pudding-time came to his aid, * 

Aiixi under him the boar convey'd ; 

The be.u, upon whose soft fur gown 
'J'he knight with all his weight' fell down.*’ 

The boar, atIVighted, breaks loose, and quickly dis* 
jHsrscs those who could use their legs ; • 

“ In haste he fled, and so did thj^y, 

Kach and his fear a several way.*' 

But Hudibras was lying “in a Bwonnd,” and the 
fiddler, whose wooden leg had beeq broken, com-i. 
tnonced using the fragment u)ion the fallen knight, 

* when Raipbo, recovering irom bis fall'-* 

“ Wing'd with speed awl Airy, flew 
To rescue knight from black anrl hhn> 

•SVCceedBin subdunig the unfurlu|atc cripple, and then 
det^otcB his care to Ins master : — 


** To rouse him from lethaigic dump 
Ho tweak'd his uosc; with gentle thump 
Knock'd on his breast, as if ’t had been 
To raise the spirits lodg'd within. 

They, wakSn'd with the noise, did fly 
From inward mom to window eye, 

And, gently op'uing lid, tlie cosement, 

Look'd out, but yet with some amuaemenl.'* 

The pair then debate the fate of Crowdero. l*hti 
knight is fur slaying him outright, but *1110 squire 
urgcs-<i“ 

“ Great cotiq'rors greater glory gain 
By foes in triumph led, than shiin : 

I'hc laurels that adorn their brows 
Are pull’d from living, not dead boughs^ 

And living furs : the greatest fame 
Of cripple slain can be but lame. 

One half of him ‘s alreaily slain, 

I'lio other is not worth your 
Tir honour «mii but on one side light 
As worship did whon y’ S'ere duhb'd knight. 
Wherefon* I think it better fiir, ^ 

To keep liiin prisoner of war W' 

and he is thcreupua conveyod with all coiivonitMit 
speed to the wooden bastilc" — tho [laiisli slocks — 

* By straugo^rnchanlinent inmlc to frlfor 

The lesser pails, and free tiic greater ; 

For iho* tlie body may erec‘p tluoiigh, 

The h.'inds iu grate arc fast enough. 

Anti wlieii a circle ’bout the wrist 
Is made by beadle exorcist^ 

The iHuly feels the B[uir and switch. 

As if *lwere ridden post by witch 
At twenty mill's tin liour pace, 

And yet ne'er stirs out of the place. 

Oil ti)]i of this there is a spire, 

On winch Sir Kniglit first ImU the Squire, 

The fiddle, and its spoils, the com', 

In fnanner of ii trophy, place; 

I'liat done, they upe the trap-door gate, 

And let Crowduro down thereat. 

Ciowdoro making doleful lace ; 

Like hermit poor in jiciisivc place. 

To duiigeon they the wretch coiniuit. 

And the survivor of his feet : 

Bu9 th* other that had broke the peace, 

I And head of knighthood, they release. 

« ' Tho’ a delinquent false and forg'd, 

V’et being a sti anger he *h enlarg'il ; 

While his comuide, llint did no hint, 

Vs clapp’d lip fast in prison for 't. 

•So Justice, while she winks at crimes, 

Mtuniblcs oil iiinui’eiice sumetimeb.” 


ENCROACHMENTS* OK THE LAND ON THE 
SEA. 

There arc causes eoiistautly but silently in operation, 
wdieicby land, more or If'ss fitted for agrictiliiiTal pur- 
poses, is gain<*d or reclaimed from the sea, so that the 
surface of the country becomes permanently riilargrd. 
There are, on the other band, sources of change whereby 
the sea absui hs or covers portions which nerc before 
dry laud ; and it may happen that in some countries 
the balance between these two forces is favourable to 
the comitry, while in others it may be unfavourable. 
How'cvcr, the former sources of chan^ arc those to 
which WG will here allude. 

It is mostly at some spot whore a river empties itself 
into a lake, an inland sea, or the ocean, thqt these 
rerlaniations of laud occur ; and the land is in such 
casGs formed of finely divided mud and sand. In many 
cases these spots obtain the name of dfiUaSt derived 
from the Greek name for the letter cf, to the triangular 
form of which (A) tlieir shape often bears some re- 
semblance. The Lake of Geneva presents a striking 
illuslratiun of the gradual formation of such a district. 
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Tlii^ lake* in about forty miles long, and from tivo to 
eight broad ; and the river Rhone enters it at the 
eastern end. Thn waters of the river are turbid and 
discoloured whore they etitcr the lake ; but when 
they Itsave it at the western end, near Geneva, they are 
boaullfully clear and transparent* Front this it follows 
that tlio sediment which the river brings down with it 
into the lake is deposited before the current reaches 
Geneva ; and it in equally process must 

gradually fill up the lake? there was an ancient town 
rallied 1*01 1 Vallais, once situated at the ualer's edge 
near the; eastern end, whicli is now a mile and a half 
inland ; the intervening tract of laud having been 
nc'iuirfMh in the course of about eight centiiih^s, by 
the subsiding and consolidation of the solid uiatteis 
Inouglit down by the river. There is a flat *>r alluvial 
district about five or six miles in length, composed of 
sand and mud, and raised a liLllc above the surface* of 
the water. 'I’hia Is situatcii where was once deep 
\i:i((*r; and an examination of the neighbouring dis> 
iniM, by Sir Henry do la Reclie, lias shown that other 
)>ort]ons of siiflllar alluvial land are in process of 
formal ion. It has, in fact, been pretty well pioved 
tlirit. the deposited mud occupies a slightly inclined 
plane on the bed of llie lake, extending Uvoi miles in 
length, and reselling in thickness iqD to the surface of 
I lie \vaU*r at the eastern extremity. As the deposition 
go(*’< on, so will this mud become more and more 
(‘h'vated bryorul the reach of the water, so as to form 
a della. In short, many geologists aie prepared to 
believe that the whole ]iik(! may in time be filled up 
by this cause alone, and that a I'hh agricultural soil 
may be ioruu‘d ou the site of the piesent lake. In 
how many thousands of years this might occur no one 
can say ; but it is believed that iho deposited mud of 
the liver is capable of producing sueb^ result. 

In the Raltic, districts of available land are ;*vadually 
being acquired where sea has hitherto flowed. It la 
near the liead of the gulf of Hothnm, in this lake, that 
the acquired land is mostly hocn ; and tliis is supposed 
to result from two causes — the influx of sediment from 
iimm*rous rivers, as at the lake of Genova, and a slow 
ami general upward movement of the land itself and 
of the bed of the sea, at tlic rate of sevcial feet in a 
cenliiry. I 

At the spot where the Rhone empties itself into tlm 
IMcdilerraiican, an alluvial deposit, or delta, is gradually 
lorrning. I'iio Rhone, after h'aviiig the lake oiJLleiieva, 
receives so much earthy and stony matter Jrom the 
Alpine districts through which it flows, that when it 
reaches the Mediterranean it discolours the blue waters 
of the sea with a wlntish sediment to a distance of six 
or seven miles sea-ward. The delta here iormed has 
been couth lually increasing in extent. Mese, asniali 
island described by some of ilie early writers, is now 
far inland, a delta of alluvial deposit having comic*cted 
It with the main land. A spot which was a harbour 
about eight centuries ago is now a league Inland. 
Psalmndi W'as an island about the same period, and is 
now two leagues inland. A tower t^hicfi was erected 
on tbo shore so recently as 1737, is now a mile inland. 
As the same causes are constantly in operatiun, there 
will be a gradual acquisition of new land near the 
mouth of the Rhone, which will tirobably be applied 
to some useful imrposc as it Bolidines. 

The northern end of the Adriatic Sea* where the 
river Po enters it, is silently cxliibiting indications of 
the same effects. For a distance of a hundred miles in 
length a band of alluvial land has been formed. Varying 
froui two to twenty miles in breadth; and there is 
eviilence to show that this formation has been the 
work of the various rivers during a period of two 
thousand years. Adria, which was a seaport in the 
time of Augiistus, and which gave a name to the gUlf 
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itself, is now twenty miles inland- Ravenna was a sea- 
port, and is now four miles inland. Spina, a very 
ancient city built on the sea-shore, was so far back as 
tke eleventh century eleven miles inland. In the tune 
of the Romans the hol-baihs of Monfalconc wci c on 
one of several islands of Alpine limestone, between 
which and tlie mainland, on the nortih, was a cbaiinel 
of the sea about a mile breadth : whereas this channel 
is now converted into a grassy plain, which surrounds 
the islands on all sides. It is believed that the Adriatic 
was onoc very deen near tbo northern end ; but li is 
now so shallow tliat new portions of dry laud will 
gradually be formed, from the liliiug up of tlie bod by 
river deposits. 

So much has been written concerning the delta of 
the river Nile, that almost every reader is acquainted 
with the gr*neral character of the country near its banks 
and iiiouLli. More than two thousand years ago it was 
a common expression in that country that “Egypt w*aa 
the gift of the Nile." The mud whicli is deposited 
alter the overflowing of the river forms, in fact, the 
surface of the “ land of Egypt for the elevated s])0ta 
beyond the reach of the river are limited in extent. 
It IS supposed that the sea once washed the base of the 
locks on which the ])yrainids of Memphis stand, and 
that all tlio country now intervening between the two 
has been formed by alluvial deposits. Tlie entire bed 
of the Nile is becoming coated with a thick layer of 
this deposit, aud thereby gradually raised. 

'I'he delta of the Ganges is one of the most vast and 
wonderful on the surface of the globe. The bead or 
northern extremity of this delta is no less than two 
hundred miles from the piesent line ot the coast, or. in 
other words, two hundred miles of laud in breadth have 
been robbed from the sea. Its base is also about the 
same distance; so that if wc imagine a triangle*, 
measuring jomewhat more than two hundred miles on 
euab of ais throe* sides, we shall gia a rude approxi- 
in.alion to the size and form of'the district of Jaiid 
reclaimed near tlio mouth of the Ganges. The whole 
of this ih not solid land ; for there are many nioutlis 
by which the mighty river empties itscll into the sea ; 
and the part of the delta which iinrdors ou the sea is a 
dicary wilderness known os the Supderbunds, infested 
by tigers and alligators, and intersected by small rivers 
and creeks. So vast is the quantity of mud and sand 
brought down by tlie Ganges from the Himalaya and 
the interior country, that the sea does not recover its 
ttansfiareiicy at a less distance than sixty miles from 
the shore. Large islands are formed in the Ganges in 
the cuuise of a lew years. Some of thesi*, many miles 
ill length, have originated in large sandbanks Ihrown 
up round the points at the angular turning of the river, 
and .afterwards insulated by breaches ot the stream. 
Olliers, formed iu Uie main channel, aie caused by 
some olistnictlon at the bottom : a large tree or a 
sunken boat is sometimes suflicient to eheck the cur- 
rent. |ndr cause a deposit of sand, which accumulates 
till it usurps a considerable portion of the channel. 
Islands as large and as fertile as the Isle of Wight have 
thus bwii formed. 

At the mouth of the MissiHsippi there are two long 
tongues of land gradually forming, jutting out to a eou- 
sMerable distance into the sea. TJn^e arc the pro- 
longations of the banks of the river, and arise fiom the 
subsidence of the matter brought down by the waters* 
and spread siround at the time of the inundation. Thu 
part of the Ggif of Mexico near the mouth of the 
Missii'tSippi is becoming shaRower and shallower, by the 
settleiiient of the immense mass of solid material 
brought down from the interior : and there can be no 
doubt that the quantity of dry land will gradually in- 
crease in that region^ 

Very few pcrsonifhavc an adequate conception of 
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fha 1^ etrthy atHtlrir down hy 

friTMl; m therefore the formation of new 
^ndi^ ahd portion* of dfy land, by tiie aub- 
i of anoh matenala, may aeem turprtaing. Mr. 
iw oompubrit from dbeerimtlofia whibh he made, 
that the Yellow liver in China brings down two mil- 
lion cttbic feet of earthy matter every hour. The Rev. 
Mr. Everest baa computed that the Ganges, in one 
hundred and twenty^two dm of the rainy aeaaon, 
earned down m thmwhd mulioh cubic fSeet of earthy 
matter ; and Mr. in commenting on ihia eiitra- 
ordinary reiott, taja In order to give some idea of 
the BU^itullti of tibia reault, we will aaaume that the 
apeoiftc gravity nf the dried mud ia only imehalf Uiat 
df gnuiie (it woul4 however, be more) : in that case 
thO eaiw , matter diacharged in a year woidd equal 
3klM,C)88,720 cubic feet of grdnite. Now about twelve 
and a half cubic feet of granite weirt one ton : and it 
ia computed that the great pyramid ol figypt, if it were a 
■olid maaa of granite^ would weigh about 6,000,000 tons. 
The maaa of matter therefore carried down annually. | 
would, according to thia estimate, more than equal in 
weight and bulk forty-two of the great pyramida of 
Eg^’* Aa a further meaua, of conveying fo the mind 
an idea of the enormoua quantity of aolid matter 
brought down by the Gaugea, Mr. Lyell atates that if 
a fleet of eighty Indiamen, each freighted with fourteen 
hundred tone of mud, were to aall down the river every 
hour of every day and night for four months exm- 
tinnaUy, they would only tranaport from the higher 
country to the aea a maaa of aolid matter equal to that 
borne down by the Gangea in the four inouths of the 
flood aeason ; or, in Other worda, a fleet of two.Uiou- 
sand aucK ahipa going down daily with the same 
burden, and diaebarging it into the Gulf, would be no 
more than equivalent to the 0 )>eraUoD of the great 
river. We need not wonder, then, at the fermation ,of 
new land by aueb a vast mass of eanby nrnttey. 

Our own ialand is not without indicatiom of aimilar 
phenomena going on. Not many weeks ago a paper 
was read before the Institute of Civil Engiiiects, bear- 
ing on this point. It wai thus Iwiefly noticed in the 
* Aihenaatim :’-**** A deacriptioii was read * Of the 
formation of the (bwnlana of Musselburgh on the 
Frith of Forth,* by Mr. James Hay. This was a curious 
inatanoc of an extensive tract of ne#ly four hundred 
acres of land bping ibrmed by an alluvial deposit in 
about three huiwed years. The river Esk, when 
swollen by rains, is stated to bring down quantities of 
the detritus from the hills, which, with the soil washed 
from the banks of the lowlands, is arrested when it 
meets the tide, and is thrown upon the beMh. This, 
being mixed with largo boulder-stones, becomes fixed, 
a^4< w sand is blown over it by the heavy north-winds 
to which the shme is ejmosod. Thus this laige tract has 
been formed. The diagram exhibited showed the 
several lines of high water, at various dates^and that 
nearly the entiie town has been built upon laud thus 
recovered from theses, without the aid or art.’* 

the eastern coast of England, especially about 
l^ferCctki tracts of sandy land have biran foniiea where 
bcdPre.was, to be seen only sea. But these Iiave in 
most cases beendbrmed by adifihrentageamr from that 
which has, j^erto enga|^ odr notice, tneae sandy 
tracts baise MiCn mmy produced by tides and currenta, 
wbkh llm,o Jeoie ssAd from the bed of the Ger- 

man oci^ acSom.dMf Putoighs of rivers and sestuaries. 
TlieaeencroaehateiiU(tf ti|||*lwad on tbd sea are there- 
fore hurtiTul rather than beneficial ; but there is a pe- 
culiar inlet of thb Ww* q^ed tbp iFmrA, which iaof a 
diflerent character. Ike Wash js the mstuary of the 
avers Nene and Welland; aqd its bed is occupied for 
^e most part by aandr’banki, dr)i at low water. Be- 
tijrcan the mouths of the two rivers, the coast is so low 


as to require the protection of a sea-wall or bank ; and 
It has more than once been proposed so to manage this 
Embankment as to enclose a considerable portion of 
the Wash, and render it convertible to uaeful purposes. 
Mr. Lyell, in the sixth edition of his * Geology,* says : 

It has been lately ptioposed by Sir John Rennie 
and others to rescue from the dominion of the sea a 
large paft of what is caj jgd the * Wssli,* between the 
counUes of Xinecdn and I4lrolk. The plan for acuom- 
plishiiig this oblsct consists in deepening and straighteii- 
Ing the chann&of the rivers Ousb,Jfeiic, Withani and 
Welland, All of which are to be cQonned between well- 
formed banks, and united into one grand channel in 
the centre of the Wash. The land mready gained by 
similar operations since the middle m the sevciiteentn 
century is of vast extent, and the additional sptme 
which the projectors hope to reclaim on the opposite 
shores of Lincoln and Norfolk wilk amount to a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand acres, and behalf as large again 
as the county of Rutland in area.'* 

Some years ago a gcuUeinaii named Harriot, living 
in Essex, purchased ior a trifling sum a small island 
wliich had been of no use to any one. It was situated 
near Great Wakering, and contained two bundled and 
xixteeil acres of land., which was covered by the sea 
every flood tide, blit left dry at the ebb. His object 
was to try to bring this little island into cultivation ; 
and for this puipose he began to enclose it with a bank 
of earth thirty feet wide at bottom, seven feet high, and 
four feet wide at top, with an edi:ternal ‘ baitis* or slope 
of two feet horizontal for one foot perpendicular, 'i'lie 
wall encircled the islaiid, and was about two miles and 
a half In circuit, having in it only one gap about 
I seventy feet wide, through which ike tide flowed in and 
out. At lengthtaltemuts ^ere made to close this gap. 
Earth was at first used; but the sea broke away this 
earth as fast as it was thrown in. Piles were then 
driven in in a doubly row, and clay rammed in between 
them. This succeeded, and the little island was gra- 
dually drained. For the first two years it was loo 
unsound and wet to become of much value, but aftt;r- 
wards it became cultivable. Rape-seed, mustard, and 
oats were flyst sown, but the landf contained at first too 
much salt to be fitted for wdieat. A house, a barn and 
a stabm were built on the reclaimed island, and in- 
fiabitedby a few farm-labourers. It was many years 
ago that a description of this undertaking was given in 
the * Trf nsactions of the Society of Arts,' and tliat Mr. 
Harriot bad a gold medal awarded to him for his in- 
genuity. 


Cvdbtar , — lliia valuable article ii the Ltetuiara tariuna of 
AciiartuB. It ia common hi Derbytlhire on limeatone, and in- 
cnuiU moet of the ttonee at Unwic Mere. It is gathered for the 
dyers by peasants, who acH it for a peony a pound ; fijOy aiui 
ctiUecl 20 or 30 ixmuds a day. It gives a puiple colour. The 
same rock is not scraped ofiener than «nee in five years. It ia 
prepared fur use with volatile' alkali and ahun, by the manu- 
facturers in Glasgow ; and, when sold to tbs dyers, it appsait in 
the form of a purple powder, called Citdbear. Much u im- 
ported from Nomray. ut, linger states that in the naigllbour- 
liood of Fort Augustus, 1807, by collecting this lichen with^ an 
iron hook, a person could earn 14s. per weA, apUiog the article 
at 3f. id. the stone of 22 lie. The fructified speclhiehi Oie the 
best. Pennant also reetfrdi it as au ortiole of oommerce dbout 
Taymoatli ; and Hiss Roberts ibfomul uVihactit is collected in 
North Wales at three haif-pstioS per pound, fer die 'London 
market, RWeval licheii% poismsitig eoiaewbat of the me qua- 
lity, would appear to hove occashmed some confusion in the ap 
fdicatioD of tm terms accslci^ srfoli orehnl, cocker, or corc«c>- 
Notm ofu Natwralkt. 


» 
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CURIOSITIES OF BRITTSH NATURAL 
HISTORY. 

BRiti8)a 

FaoM the SfAiinxes we may para on to tlie Moths, 
constituting the genus Phalmna oC Linneus. but 
divided by modern naturaUats into many diatinct 
families and multitudinous genera. To enter into an 
analysis of the several fainihes, or to define the genera, 
is not our present purpose ; we aim merely at a reprc«> 
seiitation of tuoh species as may interest the general 
reader from their beauty or their habits, and at the 
same time convey an idea of the extent of variation of 
form which obtains among them. He who woidd be- 
come conversant with entomology must devote bimaelf 
to the study of it ; and, even th^ so extensive is the 
domain that few cultivate more than some one portion 
of it, and content themselves with a geneis) survey of 
t^he rest To those, however, who have not time to 
follow out the science, and whose duties lead them to 
pursuits far removed from any department of zoology, 
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sketches of the animals of our own country in par* 
ticular often prove very acceptable. Let ui, tnen, now 
turn to the group before us. 

1. ThoVapourer moth (Orgyia antiqua), Perfect In^ 
sect, tlaterpiilar, and Pupa and Wingless Female. This 
species is very diurnal in its habits; it is for from 
uncommon in our island, and is, indeed, abund^ in 
the neiglibourhood of London, occurring even in Uus 
streets.' Its flight is short, jerking, vacillating, and 
foterrupted ; it rests with erCtehded anterior legs and 
elevated antennm. The wings are femigimnis ; the 
anterior are clouded with brown, with two undulated 
and almost obsolete streaks ; a pale yellow creseent^ 
shaped spot oq the disc, and a snow-white fublunafo 
at the lower angle: the hinder wings ore uoepOjtted: 
The female is of a dark cinereous ttnL deatitilta af 
wings, with serrated antennm* She is often oSOtt' sur- 
rounded by crowds of suitors. 

The caterpiniir, as is tlie case with those , of lilio 

n US Orgyia, is tbiAcly covered with fiMckdetef liair, 
» of a dusky colour, spotted with red,'iirith a blsok 
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paidi on tt(e back ; two dafk wbrnker-lOce tufts of hall's 
•jjirihf? from the head ; two similar tofts are placed oki 
each side of the body, and otie rises from the tail ; ho- 
aides these, there are tufts of long radiating hairs along 
the sides. The food of the caterpillar consists of the 
leaves of varioos trees, especially of the white and 
black thorn, ana is to be found from April to August, 
when it changes to a dusky yellow pupa. The penect 
insect is found from July to October. 

3. 'Hie Pebble Promuicnt (Notodonta Zlczac), Per^ 
feet Insect, Caiet 7 )illar and Pupa. The Pebble Pro- 
minent is by no means one of our common motbs, nor 
is it 'very generally distributed. It has been occasion- 
,fdly taken in the neighbourhood of London, at Darent | 
and iilombe Woods, and is said to be rather frequent | 
at Holt, Kurfolk. According to Mr. Vigors, it has 
been found near Dublin. In the male the antedor i 
wings are pale chestnut, brown at the base, with two 
abbreviated streaks on the anterior uiiurgin, between 
which is a large siibqaadrate whitish patch, followed 
posteriorly by a larger ocelliform one, tinged with 
mirplish, intersected by black dashes on the nervures, 
margined anteriorly by a deep brown liinule, and pos- 
teriorly by CTeyisb clouds and a whitish streak ; hinder 
margin with a narrow black line : posterior wings ash- 
coloured. with a central luiiular dusky spot, and a 
narrow marginal line. The female has the anterior 
wings of a more uniform chestnut tinge, and the hinder 
wings niouse-roloiired. 

'riie caterpillar has two acute protuberances on its 
back, and one on the last segment. It is greenish, or 
asb> coloured, with a pale lat^al stripe, and a reddish 
tail. It feeds on the poplar and willow, and in Sep- 
tember assumes the pupa state. The perfect insect 
first appears in May; but from this month to July 
there is a gradual ai‘.ccs8ion of individuals, though not 
in great numbers. ^ 

3. I'he Goat molb (Cossus Ligniperda), Porfei:t 
Insect, Caterpillar and Pupa, fn many parts of our 
island Ibis fine moth is by no means uncommon. It 
is found from June to the end of July, iniesting oaks, 
willows, poplars, aspens, &c., upon the wood of which 
the caterpillar fecd^, 'working its way through the 
solid bubstance of Uio tree, and consequently proving 
highly destructive, the more especially as it is three 
yeni's before it assumes the pupa state. 

The perfect insect measures from two inches ten 
lines to upwards of three inches, or in the female to 
tlirce inches six or nine lines, in expanse of wings. 
The anterior pair are clouded with greyish and brown, 
uith numerous transverse irregular black streaks and 
reticulations. The posterior wings are dteky, with 
obsciu'c reticulated streaks towards the hin^ margin. 
Thill moth is not very active, at least during liie day, 
and may be observed reposing amidst the foliage of 
the trees, which it habitually frequents. 

The eaterpiUar omits a most disgusting odour; it 
attains to a hu^ size, and is of a dull i uloscent colour, 
with large shining red patches un the back, and two 
triangular black spots behind the head, which latter is 
black. Before it changes to a pupa state, which is 
genersJ] 3 r in the autumn, the caterpillar searrheb for 
a convenient place, and then ^shrouds itself in a case 
composed of pieces of WQod,Vhicli it unites together 
hy means of a strong glutinous substance, lining the 
whole witli silk. The pupa is brown, and strongly 
denticulated oit the margin of each eegipent. 

4. The Clouded Bun moUi (Euthemonia Russula, 
St^heus), Perfect Insect, Caterpillar and Pujut. 

The Clouded Buff moth measures about an inch and 
a half in the expanse of its> wings. It is a common in- 
sect on heaths and commons ; in the New Forest it is 
alnuidant and is in considerable plenty on Stockton 
Heath and in the neighbourhood of York, and, accord- 
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ing to ,ihe Rev. LI Jenyn|^ {s not uncommon in Bott js- 
ham and^Ilorningtea feti's, The male generally ftios in 
the aftdirdoon, knd Ihay be observed during the day 
resting oh furze^msbes^ and the rough shrubs of tlie 
common, but tho femkle is seldom to be seen, as she 
generally ooheeals nerscilf at the i-oou of plants or 
bushes, amidst dense vegetation. She is moreover far 
more doggish in .her habits tlian the male, numbers of 
the latter being often noticed active on the wing around 
lier Testing-Place. 

In the msle the chest sijid anterior wings arc pale 
yellow, the anterior margin near the apex, the inner 
margin, and long basal hairs bright sanguineous; 
posterior wings and abdomen yeJlowiUi white, the 
former with a dusky lunate spot on the disc, and a 
marginal fringe of the same colour. jSniaft of the an- 
tennm and legs rufescent. In the Icm'sle the antonnm, 
head, thorax, and anterior wings are^eddish or fiilvo- 
rufous, the margins of the latter, the hervurcs and 
central lunule, bright sanguineous. The posterior 
wings are fulvous ; with the base, an ovate spot nc>ar 
the centre, and the hiargin dull black. 

The caterpillar is of a dusky tint, with yellow spots 
along the sides, and dull orange hair closel^f set in 
hisciclcs. Varioug^mpssos, plantain, hound s-tougue, 
&c. constitute its ibod. U changes in May to a reddish 
brown pupa, shrouded in a web upon tiio ground. The 
perfect insect apuears in June. 

5. The Pink underwing (Callomorpha Jacobacu*), 
Perfect Insect, Caterpillar and Pupa. 

This beautiful moth is extremelv abundant in certain 
localitins. It is common around London, but wo have 
observed it in multitudes in the nt^ighbouibood of 
Herne Bay, and on the hills around Dover. It is said 
to be common iiPCambyidgeshirc and in Dovurishire ; 
it is numerous in Eppinp forest, and also in Darent- 
wood. This moth is partially diurnal in its habits, uud 
in favourite spots great numbers are often seen to- 
gether, flitting about or resting on the sumis of the 
ragwort. TJie head, body, and limbs arc black ; the 
anterior wings ashy brown, with a longitudinal streak 
of scarlet parallel to the anterior margin, and two 
roundish smts of the same colour on the external mar- 
gin. T’lc hinder wings are bright sanguineous on both 
sjiirfaceV, with a posterior narrow fringe of ashy brown. 

The I’atcr pillar is slightly hairy, and alternately 
ringed with black and yellow ; it feeds upon the 
flowers Of the ragwort, and spins a loose coeooii on 
the stems of the plant, wiiliiu winch it assumc^B its 
pupa state, the perfect inst'ct emerging the following 
May. The caterpillar of tlfis species is to a certain 
extent gregarious, numbers infesting the same plant, 
and weaving their respective cocoons on its stems. 

6. The Doublc-0 moth (Cymatophora Oo), Perfect 
Insect, Caterpillar and Pupa. 

This moth is local in its distribution, being rare in 
some places and tolerably abundant in others ; it is by 
no means common in the immediate vicinity of London, 
bui according to Stephens, has been takdn rather pten- 
tiiully near Chigwell Row, in Epping fordst, and at 
Darent-wood. He adds that he has taken it on Clan- 
don Common, and that it has been found in other 
neighbouring places. It is stated to occw at Leatlier- 
besM in Surr^, and to have been found war York, ou 
the oak. It is nocturnal in its habits. 

The head and thorax are of a pale ochre yellow, 
sprinkled with duidcy ; the anterior wings are pale 
yellow, with a pale ferruginous mkrk near the base, 
and finely reticulated with the same colour, two rings 
something like OO appearing in the centre of the win^. 
Reticulations and a narrow line are consmeuous along 
the outer margin. The hinder wings wnitisb; with' a 
tinm of hufiy yellow. Expanse of wings about one 
inch and a quarter. 
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The caterpillar has the head blach^ the bo,dy ferric 
^no\i8 with wliitc spota and lines. It feeds qn tlie oalc, 
and the perfect insect appears in May and June* 

7. The Oran{?e Underwing (Brepha Pa^heniaa)* 
Perfect Insect Caterpillar, and Pufui. 

^ The Brcphic, observes 'i/fr* ^Stephens, ^ djs- 
tiuguisbed by the beauty of the under surface, and the 
ILvoliiiesst of the colouring of the posterior wingib which 
are gt^nerally orange or llavcscent with black or dusky 
fascist and iiiafginB the Palpi are concealed, and the 
head is densely pilose. 

This elegant species is diurnal in its liabi^, appear- 
ing early in the spring, and Aitting about in wooded 
places on rapid but vacillating pinions, generally over 
ihc tops of the bushes or patches of underwood, and 
occasionally descending and settling near little pools 
of water, but ever on the alert, and Ailting off on Ute 
least alarm. It i||very local in its distribution, being 
cuninxm in a few places only. Mr. I>ouble^y in- 
stances Ongar Park woods, and Mr. Steidiens says that 
near Hertford, Highgatc, Uoluey-hatcli, and at Combe-^ 
wiiod ho has seejn and captured specimens, and that at 
certain seasons it is not uncommon. 

riiu general colour is fuscous. The anterior wings 
arc sprinkled with cinereous, and marked wifli several 
()l)>(‘ur(* whitisli, slrigs ; two dCtdtffd spots are seat^ 
on the anterior margin ; the Aral forming a transverse 
bar. 'J'he posterior wings are dull orange, with the 
b!is(> and inner margin broadly black, with an intcr- 
iMiptcil tiaiiAverse bar of the same colour, and also a 
liostcrior inarginal fringe. We may observe, however, 
th.'it in the arrangement of the markings there is con- 
siilerublc variation. The caterpillar is yellowish green, 
M'ilh a bluisli black lateral line, and some black spots, 
ll feeds upon the Iciives of Uie poplar and oak. Tlie 
jicrfect insect appears in March. 

In looking over the group of moths, thus brieAy dc- 
seribed, the must reniaikabie is the Goat moth (Cossus 
iignipcida). It is among the Anost of our British 
s])eeie8, and the caterpillar was selected by Lyonnet as 
tlic subject of his minute and laborious dissection, tlie 
]'(‘Sult6 of which are described and delineated in his 
* 'rraile anatomupic de la Chenille du Saule,’ the plates 
being engraved by the author. Of this work Cuvier 
says, *Ml is at the same time tlie c'ber-d’ceuyrcBf ana- 
tomy and of engraving and certainly it is J niomf- 
luciit of jmtieucc, industry, and slall, conspicuous 
among the works of science. The caterpillat of this 
moth we have slated to feed on solid wood, boring gal- 
leries as it gnaws its way the heart of the oak, wil- 
low. or poplar ; and it may^casion no little surprise 
to leaim that a caterpillar is capable of mining through 
lliehaid trunks of trees: sucli, however, is the fact: 
and Cuvier says it emits from the mouth an acrid and 
fetid litpior, which, it would appear, has the property 
of softening the wood ; of this, however, wo are by no 
means certain. 

As this caterpillar lives for the space of three years 
hetWc undergoing its Anal change, it is not unreason- 
able to adc in what manner does it spend the colder 
iiiuntha of the winter? Wc may answer ^apparently 
in a state of hybernation or torpidity. Not contented 
w'iUi the maao of gallcriies it has already Ac^oped out, 
and which pcNiaps do notaAbrd it suiScient protection, 
it begins before we arrival of tlm severe season to scoop 
out a cell or chamber in the bd]e of the tree, if it does 
not And one already prepared ; and to this it retires, 
and bending its body, sinks into repose. Mr. Rennie 
informs us that on sawing off a portion of an old poplar 
in the winter of 1887, be round such a cell with a cater-' 
pillar coiled np in it Jt had not however Iw says, 
contenied with the bare walla, uf the retreat 
which it had hewn out of the tree, for it had Aned it 
With a fabric as thick as coarse broad-cloUi, and eipially 


wann, composed of the raspings of tlie wood scooped 
out of the cell, united with the strong silk which so 
many species of caterpillar are capable of spinning. 
In this snug retreat the caterpillar, if it had not been 
disturbed, would have spemt the winter without eating, 
but upon being removed into a warm room, and plac^ 
under a giassalong with some pieces^if wood, which it 
might eat. if so incliDod, it was roused for a time from 
its dormant states and began to move about, ltdwas 
not long, however, in conatructing anew cell for itself, 
tio less ingenious than the former. It cither could not 
gnaw into the Ar plank, on which it was placed with a 
glass over it, or it did not cUooso to do so, for it left it 
untouched, and made it tlie basis of theediAce it b^n 
to construct. It formed in fact a covering for itself 
precisely like the one from which we hod previously 
dislodged it, composed of raspings of wood given it as 
food, the largest piece of which was employed as a 
Bubrfantial covering and protection for the whole. It 
remained in this retreat motionless and without food, 
UJl revived by the warmth of the ensuing apriog, when 
it gnawed its way out, and began to eat voraciously, to 
make up for its long fast.*' The cell, or rather cocoon, 
in which the pupa state is assumed, and the last change 
undergone, is of similar manufacture, but of stronger 
and closer texture. It is well known that a large 
caterpillar feeding on the wood of tlie oak, according 
to I’hny, w^as esteemed by the Romans a delicacy for 
the table, and was purposely fattened with 'faritia.’ 
Kay and Lirinspus are inedined to tliink that the cater- 
pillar thus prized was the present ; but it is impossible 
to arrive at a certainty on the subject. It is, however, 
surprising to And that the taste of the luxurious 
Romans agrec^s with that of the savage natives of 
Australia as rosiw^cta the use for food of wood-eating 
caterpillars. Besides the Bugong moth, which is very 
oily, and accounted when pounded delicious fare, tlie 
Australians relish certain caterpillars which feed on the 
subsiaiiuc of tlie grass-tree and the wattlc-treo : they 
arc eaten cither raw or roasted ; and when the natiyen 
are taunted with eating sucli disgusting food, they in- 
variably retort upoi^tlieKuropean by accusing him of 
eating raw oysters, which th^ regard with perfect 
horror. • 

The Doctor in iltyMiitia.-' Whilst invalids of all closnss daily 
flocked to the camp of the Kuropeans for medical assistaiice, 
^yplieatiuus were not wanting from die palace in proof uf the 
reputation acquired, Oue of the pi iuoesses royal, who had been 
lodged with the illustrious visitor from Achuii-Kurra, in the 
erimsoD }>avilioii presented by the Britidi governmeut, found 
bcnelfiii of advice; and, on being visited, lay conceided 
beneath thefasket pedestal of a wicker dining-table, whence her 
B|iniincd fool wos tliiUfst forth for inspection. Divers respectable 
duennas of the royal kitchen, who had Issexi sc^verely Maided by 
the tinrsting of a ]iottage-cau1dran, were also treated with siicoesi 
when they had liero given over by the lHi»ly-}>hysician, ut whose 
mcrcdess*l)ands the sokibing patients had tieeii plasStred over 
wiDi honey and soot; and a mutton-bone Wia extracted from 
the throat of n page, where it had been flrndy wedged for tluve 
days. But the cure ii'hinh elicited the most imc|ualil(ie<i ami 
universal amuaement, was that of a favmwite Itaalonuud, 
who, labouring under a (it of apoplexy, which hiut, diprlyfd 
him of unimatiuii, wns suddenly revived bv veneMCtion, 
aAer fuinigatiou with athkoio yoomsm bad been tried without the 
smallest avail, and preparatioas were already coininnicing for 
his iiitermont. — Medicine, lU fact, now eiis-rrsweil the ebtire of 
tlie Royal attention. iHiials and drugs without numlifr were 
sent to the tent, wiAi s Tequrist that they might lie so labelled aa tn 
admit of tlie proper does being administciwl to patlentsr labour* 
iiig under ofimpuiiiti for the lemoval of dhich they were iw- 
spectivcly adapted. TWo or more invalids, who olijsSted to be 
seen, were oertaiu lo arrive at the palace within every 
twenty bouii; end no inbterfuge that ingenuity cpuld .devise 
was WA untried by whi|h to aiigmeni the already aippl^ stock 
of pUls oil h««d.— JIApw Uarrii^s tUffkfauJs of Eihtqpia* 
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BODIAM CASTLE. 

^auifc or Bodiham, GaaUe is situated on the cast 

west « the cas^ ^ Ae village of Bodiam. which is 
four .miles north-east from Robertsbridge, and about 
twelve miles west-north-west from Rye. Bodiam 
OoAtle M on Uie north side of the river Ilotlier, whence 
““d“Ctod to supply the broad 
moat whi^ the ca«tle, and which looks like 

& mall Jake. Ibe form of the castle is nearly a square. 
^ a round ^er at each of the four cornerCand a 
*52**” *“ ™ centre of the east, west, and south 

The ereu gateway is in the ventre of the north 

nfc flanfc^ by two square tmrers, with machi- 
oulmi^ hOtleiimta,* and the entrance is further de- 
fended bjr an iron portouUis. Above the gateway, on 
tte ex^tenor wall, are three escutcheons with the ums 
^ "?«««> P»>3tog»<88«.. wd Wardeux. The approach 
«^nce IS by a auseway. which was 
deEmded an advanced gate, of which there are still 
spmrw^ There is a smaller gateway on the south 
side, w^ had an inner u well as an outer gate, hut 
i!?*il* •. ***!?•■ datroyod, and a cottage built 
^ •**?' **? Joo^oIm anil 

em^ window httte better thimUphoIei. the length 
toesq^red from cento to 
and sixty-five 

feet , the lengn of urn north and aoutluaides, atawrlv 
meatured, ii one hundred and fifty feet The remain 
. * la csstdistid ardtitfetim tbs battlaMot. no. 

jprt bsysnd th. «sU, Isaviag inUrrali tuiubls & ttaw^ 
Z?® !!"?'“? *“*to4 mstsl, « dii£niiw ndwiiia 

iWhrVstlhnisnt »«in. S ^ 


ofthecliapel. the hall, the kitchen, and other apart- 
ments and offices, aie parallel to the main walls, and 
Icsvc in the centre 8>n open nre^ of eighty-seven feet 
by seventy-pipht feet. ^ 

ine^ntuation of the castle is low. The style of 
erchitobture is FVench, rather than English, and 
is Bimi^ to that of the cssUe of Amberfey. in tlic 
^e citanty, wyh was built about the same time. 
Bodiam 'Castle is a noble, pile of ruins, siul with its 
***jf*^. j crumbling towers, mantled with ivy and 
reflected m the broad molt, produces an efibet highly 
pictiuresque, filling tbo mind wife refiections not un- 
pieuine m times of iribecurity, violence, and blood- 
snecl which have fortunately long since p nt . fid away. 

Bodiam Castle was orected Sir Edwatd Dsto- 
wigge in the year 1388. Sir Edward belonged to a 
family of great consequence in Sussex, and was engaged' 
in fee French w^srs of Edward III. He warri5^ 
heirm CH fee family of Wardeux, who were lords of 



tefon«d to a family of Ugh station in fee county, 
severu rnembera of wUoh had bMn knights of the 
^ro, and nine of them Ugh iheriflb. In ihe civil war of 
Clwlea I. fee Uwknor who Was then proprietor of the 

2I?twii* the consequence of which 

wa^ that his castle was duniaatM by Waller, and Ue 
K?****^ ^ slienation fee^Earl of Thanec 

• lordship of Bodim wss purebssed by 
Sir Thomm Webster, and descended wifehiTSfett 
estates to Sir Oodtoy Webster: it has now beemne 
the iTOperty of the Fnllere, by whom it was puivhassd 
m otdw to ^vent as mnch as possible the Wy Snd 
dilapidation df the castle. ' 
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£NCR0ACUM£NTS of the sea on the 
LAND. 

In a former article we briefly deacrtbed some of Uie 
modes i:i which dry land encroaches on the sea. Wo 
may here notice some examples of the oppoute action, 
in which the sea encroaches on tlie land. 

In most cases of this kind the effects are produced 
by the wearing action of tides, waves, and^urrents, 
continued uninterruptedly for ages; first destroying 
portions of die margin of the land, and then transport- 
ing those broken fragments to other plai^. The 
oasiern coast of firltainis remarkably exposed to these 
effects on account of the double current, or a double 
system of tides, observable in the German Ocean. 
When the gieat tidal current flows from the Atlantic 
towards Britain, it divides into two portions at the 
Land’s End ; one of which passes along the English 
Cliariiiol towards Dover, while the other passes round 
the; west of Britaiil towards the Orkney and Shetland 
laics. This latter eurrentt then bends round to the 
east and the south, and flows on southward between 
Britain and Denmark. Here the two currents meet ; 
one going northward from Dover Strai^ the other 
southward from the Orkneys; and the action tlius do-, 
comes BO considerahje. that lllff idibro is ground or 
worn away by the incessant passing and repsssing of 
Lhese currents. We will select from Mr. Lyelfs work 
on Geology such details as illustrate this action. 

I'he desrructive process on the eastern sliorc has 
been ifiamfested on all the different varieties of coast ; 
on islands, promontories, bi^s, and estuaries ; on bold 
lofty cliffs ; on low shores. Towards tlio northern part 
of Scotland the action has been displayed in wearing 
away bold and rugged cliffli. The Shollandi, composed 
of hard rock, are exposed to very violent action from 
waves and curicnts ; whereby steep cliffs arc hollowed 
ovitinto deep caves and lofty arches, while almost 
every promontory ends in a cluster of rocks, imitating 
the forms of columns, pinnacles, and obelisks. Huge 
blocks of stone arc torn Jruni their beds by the violence 
of the waves, and hurled along to a i*onsidcrable dis- 
tance. An instance has been known in which a mass 
of rock, eight feet long, seven wide, and fivl thick, was 
rent from its bed by the waves, and carried tl a dis- 
tance of a hundred feet. In other cases tlu^ea hal 
forced for itself a passage through rocks of thwardest 
porphyry. Rocky islands have by this nicanWbccuine 
mere clusters of rocks, the last shreds of masses once 
continuous ; and thus amoim the Shetland Islands arc 
to be seen isolated rocks of most fantastic form ; in 
one ^case looking, at a distance, like a fleet of small 
vessels with spread sails ; in others like needles, pyra- 
mids, huge icicles ; while others defy any correct de- 
scription as to form. 

Passing southward along tho east coast of Scotland, 
it is tound that the destroying action shows itself more 
in ffUing up estuaries, and gradually attacking seaport 
towns. An old town called Findliorn, in Morayriiire, 
has been swept away by the sea. The village of Ma- 
thers, in Kincardinmihirc, built on an ancient sliingle 
beach, was carried away by tho waves of the sea in one 
night, in 1795. At Arbroath, which atatids on a rock 
of rpd sandstObe, gardens and houses have been carried 
away aiace the commencement ,of the present century 
by encroachments of the sea. The lighthouses built 
at the mouth of the Tay have had to be removed farther 
ialamh on account of the approach of the sea. At 
Newhaven au arsenal and dock* hujlt in the fifteenth 
century, have been overflowed by tbe sea. 

Along the east coast of Enj^and, from Northumber- 
land to Kent, examples have been shown of the same 
system of dcN 9 tru(;tion. At Bamborough, at Holy Island, 
and at Hartlepool, the sea has made considerable en- 
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crtMushmenls ; while I'ynemouth Castle, which now 
overhangs the sea, was once separated from it by a 
atrip of land. At the projecting headland of IHain- ' 
borough, the chalk cliffs are worn into caves and 
needles, and are gradually decaying; but on the coast 
between this spot and Sptun Point, consisting of beds of 
clay, gravel, sand, and chalk rubble, t)ip dcstruetion is 
stiA more rapid. There are now, off this coast, sand- 
banks in the sea which were marked in old roa]is of Y ork- 
shirc se the sites of the villages of Auburn, Hartburn, 
and Hyde. Hornsea, Owthorne, and Kilnsea are suf- 
fering gradually the same process of demolition. Ra- 
venspur, which was at one time a rival to Hull in 
itu|>ortaiice, has been so utterly destroyed that a sand- 
bank, covered at high-tide, but dry at low, marks its 
site. 

Tbe shore of Lincolnshire has exhibited a double pro- 
cess of destruction and reclamation. The m...itiine 
district consists chiefly of lands that lie below the 
level of the sea, being protected by embankments. 
Much of this waa at a remote period a well- wooded 
country ; it was afterward overflowed by the sea ; it 
has since been recovered by embankments ; and the 
sysleni of drainage now being carried on has for its 
object to make the„ district still inos-e worthy of the 
name of dry land. So low is the coast of this county, 
that the Wearing away of cliffs is hardly applicable to 
it ; but in Norfolk and Sufiblk this sort of oeetruction 
is going on, At Hunstanton the cliilh arc constantly 
being undermined and precipitated into the sea. At 
Sherriiigham a striking instance of this eucruaclimcnt 
has been exhibited... An inn was built there in 1805, 
and it was computed that seventy years would elapse 
before the sea would endanger it ; the mean loss of 
land having been computed, from previous observa- 
tions, to be somewhat less than a yard annually. But 
the rate destruction afterward increased, insomuch 
thdt seventeen yards were swept away in six years; 
and in 1829 only a very small garden intervened 
between the inn and the sea. In that same year tliere 
was a depth of tW(*ntv feet of water at a spot where, 
less than fifty years before, there had stood a cliff fifty 
feet high, with houses upon ih The flag-staff of the 
Preventive Service station, near Whe same spot, was 
thrice moved in fifteen years, on account of the encroach- 
ment of the sea. 

The ancient towns of Cromer, Sliipden, WiiDjtWell, 
and Eccles have all disappeared. The Cromer of the 
present day is far inland of the former, and seems itself 
destined to destruction at some future day. There is 
a ruined tower of the church of Ecclcs still visible, the 
only relic of the town. So early as the reign of James L, 
the inhabitants prayed for a remission of taxation, on 
the ground that all their houses, except fourteen, had 
been destroyed by the sea. At Yarmouth a low tongue 
of sandy land stretches almost entirely across the 
mouth qf what was once an estuary extending as far 
as Norwich ; this is formed of sand br^ught^down and 
lodged by the currents, and serves m a barrier to pro- 
tect this part of the coast from wasting. 

North and south of Lowestoffe the cliffs are gradu- 
ally crumbling: at Corton, at Pakefield, and pariicu- 
larly at Dunwich. There are records to show that this 
lastrnamed place has been subject to tbese visitations 
for eight or nine hundred years ; for two tracts of land 
which had been taxed in the time of Edwaid the Coiv 
fessor are mentioned in Domesday-Book as having 
been devuuredlby tho sea. At subsequent periods the 
losses continued — at one time of a monastery, at another 
of several churches, afterw'ards of the old pof t, then of 
four hundred houses at once, of the church, of St. 
Leonard, the high road, the townliall, the gaol, sc. The 
inhabitants retreateAmland as fast as the sea encroached 
upen them, so that the name is still retained. There 
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was onc’e a wood situated a mile and a half eastward | 
uf tlie present town of Dunwich, the site of which must 
'^Ihereiore now be that distance to seawards. 

Aldborougli, Bawdsey. and other parts of the Suffolk 
coast, have suffered in a similar manner, if nut to the 
same de^p-ee ; and when we arrive at tho Essex eqaat, ; 
we find the same changes in progress. Harwidh is 
said to have owed its rise to the destruction of Orwell, 
a town which was overwhulmcd by an inroad of tlie soa 
many centuries ago. Mr. Lyell thinks that the pro- 
montory on which Ilarwicli stands will become an 
island in half a century ; for be has found that the sea 
is gradually cutting aw:)y tho isthmus which connects 
it with the land ; and ho hints lliat the inhabitants arc 
hastening tbc destruction of their own town, by selling 
for cement the stones w hich roll down upon the beach, 
and which, if allowed to remain, might help to stem 
the action of tlic sea. 

On the coast of Kent we meet with the interesting 
examples furnished by Rcculycr and the Isle of 
Shep))oy. This isle is about six miles long by four 
wirlt^ The cliffs are wearing away rapidly; the church 
of Minster, once in the middle of the island, is now on 
the coast ; and it is supposed that if the prescnl rate of 
destruction continues, the whole island will be atinihi- 
laied in fifty years. Farther eastu'ard wo find a nearly 
straight linn of coast whom w'as once Ilerne Bay. It 
is true tliat name is still given to the spot ; but it beais 
very little resemblance to a bay, for the waves and 
currents have by degrees swept away the ancient head- 
lands. There was formerly a small promontory jutting 
otit where the present pier is built ; but this has been 
wholly annihilated. Reculver, between Herne Bay 
and Margate, was an important military station in the 
lime of the Homans, and was in the time of U('nry the 
Eighth distant one mile from the sea. In 17H1 there 
Was still a considerable space uitervening between the 
church and the sea. The walls of the ancient Roman 
encampment, distant eighty yards from the church, 
were acstroyed ItilTHO; and since then the sea has 
swallowed up the strip of land cIom; to the church. 
The church still remains, with its twin towers of 
curious shape serving^ a landmark to seamen ; but it 
would have been destroyed before now had it not been 
for an artificial causeway of stones and wooden piles, 
erected as a barrier between it and tlie sea. 

In the cliffs round near the North Foreland, the 
coast wears away at the rate of about two feet in a year ; 
while nearer to Ramsgate the rate of destruction is 
somewhat greater. The Goodwin Sands, situated 
opposite this part of the coast, aie believed to have 
b(*en once dry land, and to have formed an island 
which was gradually wasiied away ; for there is a tra- 
dition that the estates of Karl Goodwin, the father of 
Harold, were situated here ; and it has been proved 
that there is a clayey foundation at a d(*pth of a few 
f«*el beneath the loose sand. If this be so, there was 
jirobalily an island formed of clay, which w^as gradually 
overwhelmed by the sea, and on which sand has been 
gradually deposited to a depth of fifleen feel. 

The Cliffs near Dover have been gradually worn by 
the sea, especially the Shakspere" cliff. It will 
become an interesling question in future years how far 
the stupendous engineering works executed by Mf. 
Cubitt in this locality will enable the old cliffs to battle 
against their destructive enemy. 

It has often been a favourite speculation that Eng- 
land and France were hnee joined b^; a rocky ridge 
extendin(^ from Folkestone or Dover to soniWhere 
between Calais and Boulogne, and that this ridge 
li&s been worn away by tlie sea. The Straits of Dover 
are so shallow at one part, and the contour of the tw'o 
coasts corresponds so much, that the opinion is re- 
l^bsdcd as being not improbable. ^ 
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At Folkestone and at Hythc the cliffs exhibit pi oofs 
of the same wearing action ; but between Hythe and 
Hyc the land has gained from the sea the rich level 
tract known as Roiuney Marsh, which has been formed 
of the silt, or fine mud, deposited by the current flowing 
from west to east through the English Channel. Rye 
was once destroyed by the sea j hut it is now two miles 
distant frbni it. Westward of this point wc come to 
Hastiugsrfswherc tin* cliffs arc being gradually woin ; 
and still more at Bcachy Head. Tlie whole coast of 
Sussex has been incessantly erngroacfaed upon by the 
Boa from time iinmemorial ; sometiincB almost iriseu- 
sibly, at blher times with violence. During a pcrio<f 
of no more than eighty year^ there arc notices of about 
twenty inroads of the sea, in which tracts of land of 
from twenty to four hundred acres in extent wck* 
overwhelmed at once. In the reign of Elizabotii, 
Brighton was situated on that tr^t where the diaiii- 
picr now extends into the soi^ being, in fact, situated 
on the beach under the cliffs, from which situation all 
the houses were washcHl awav one by one. 

Farther westward, on thelianipshiif* coast, the shuie 
exhibits the effects of similar actions ; and the saim* 
remark is applicable to Dorsetshire. The cliffs Im*Iu een 
Hurst Gastle and Christchurch arc so much under- 
*hiined, that, withM»tb« memory of persons now living, 
it has been found necessary to remove the coast-roail 
fartlier inland three diifenmt limes. The ehureh ol 
Iladwell was once in the middle of the ]iarisli, tlioiigli 
now m»ar the sea. The peninsulas of Furbeek and 
Portland are gnidnally wasting away. In iGf).'! tli(> 
cliffs adjoining the jirinr.jnal quarries in Portlarid gave 
way to the extent of one Wndicd yards, and Icll into 
the sea; and in December, 17*H, a laud-slip to tin* 
extent of a bundled and fifty yards occurred on the 
east side of the isle. In 171)2 a much more notahb- 
loss of land oceurrc’d, which was thus described in 
Hutchins's ‘ History of Dorset “ Early in tlie nunn- 
ing the road was observed to crack; ibis continued 
ini:rcasing, and before iuo o'clock the ground had suuK 
several feet, and was in on«» continued motion, loit 
attended with no other noise than what was occa.sioiied 
by the separation of the roots and hraiiibJrs, and now 
and then a fnlliiig rock. At night it seemed to stop a 
little, ^ut soon moved again ; and before morning liie 
grouiiQ' from the lop of ilie cliff to the water side, had 
sunk iw home places fifty leel pei pendiciilar. Tin? 

I extemt M ground that moved was about a mile and a 

? |uartrr irom north to south, and six hundred yaids 
roiii east to west.*' 

At Eyinc Regis the cliffs have fallen away at tin* 
rate of about a yard per year. Between Lyme Regis 
and Axmouth, in 1839, occurred that oxtraui di- 
nary land-slip described in our No. 505, which so well 
illustrates the destructive action of the sea on the 
coasts. 

Near Penzance, in Cornwall,, there is a projecting 
tongue of land, called ‘The Green,* formed of granitic 
sand, from wdiicli more than thirty acres of pasture 
land have been gradui^lly swept away in tho coukM? 
of the last two or three centuries. It is also said 
that St. Michael’s Mount, now an insular rock, was 
fonnorly situated in a wood, several miles from 
the sea; and there are many iudication\thatCornw'alI 
is silently undergoing the same kind of destruction 
of coast as the other 'counties which we have men- 
tioned. 

M*ithout following the remaining coasta of Britain, 
or passing to tho Continent, these few details will 
suffice to convey an idea of the manner in which the 
sea encroaches on the land by wearing away tbc coast. 
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W4.J THE FENNY 

ON COLOURED AND VARIEGATED METALS. 

Mbtalr are among the few sutmtances which arc not 
commonly coloured by any artificial means, as a matter I 
ui‘ ornament. Gold, silver, copper, brass, tin, steel, I 
&c. have each their peculiar beauty when polished, I 
and arc in most cases le;ft without any attempt at 
rolouring. Iron is often coated with paint, quite as 
much to prevent it from oxidizing as to 'give it an 
ornamental appearance ; and the same Uiing may be 
said of some other V))plicatiops of inetala ; but the 
metallic lustre, in the majority of cases, ^ deemed 
more pleasing than any application of colour to me- 
tallic surfaces. There are, however, a few exceptions 
to this rule, which involve some rather peculiar 
details. 

Coloured foil is one of the most common of these 
specimens. This foil is a very thin sheet or leaf of 
metal, used by the jewellers to place under a piccious 
stone, in order to make it look transparent and to 
modify or lieightcn tlic colour ; the lustre of the gem 
being heightened by a polished but colourless foil, the 
tint lightened by a ligntly coloured foil, and lowered I 
by one of dark colour. Such sheets arc ^inade of j 
<‘upper, of tin, of gold, of silver, or of some mixecL 
metal. The copper foil, which'TS ^oduced chiefly in 
Geiiiiany, i.s made somewhat in the following manner; 
— A very thin plate of copjier is beaten gently on a 
]>uli.shed s'lcel anvil with a polished hammer, till it is 
as thin as writing paper ; or it is brought to the same 
degree of thinness by a rolling-niill. Tlie thin sheet 
thus ])roduced is heated between iron plates, then 
belled in an alkaline liquid to remove the colour, and 
then again hammered or rolled to the required thin- 
ness. The foil is polished on a convex adale of |)oliabed 
copper, whose surface is coated with cmaJk and water. i 
The leaves of tin, which, when cuinbincd with quick- 
silver, form the under coating of a looking-glass, are 
brought to a thin and leaf-liko statu by nearly similar 
means ; and so arc likewise the square leaves of copjjor 
which arc sold under the name of DuUh gold or Dutch 
metal, indeed any metal uhich possesses a tolerable 
d(*^ce of maneability may be hatninered ^ rolled out 
to a tliiiiuess which is more analogous to tnat of a leaf 
than to a sheet of metal. I 

'J'liC method of imparting brilliant culourwto the 
metallic foil used fur jewellery and other puniws, was 
fli'Bt practised on the continent, and indeed ft is still 
rather a foreign than an Euglisli branch of art. The 
basis ut all such colours is a clear and transparent 
varnish, so tinted that it shall,, with the natural colour 
of the mi'tal bein^ath, give thR* reipiired hue. For a 
blue coloui , foils of copper, or of silvered-conper, are 
selected ; and for other colours the nature ot the foil 
selec'tcd depends on the expedience of the workman. 
The leaves of metal require a little preparatiou before 
they are filled to receive the hue uf colour. A gum 
or glue of isinglass is prepared by steeping in cold 
water, boilin§^, and straining ; and after the foil has 
been dipped in a weak solution of nitric acid, as a 
means of cleansing it, it is coated with the melted 
isitiglass size by means of a camel-hair |iencil. When 
this layer is dry, the metal is ready to n^^cive the 
colouring ingi«dient, which varies in its character ac- 
cording to the tint required to be produced. For a 
blue colour, Prussian blue is the main ingrodient, or 
(dso sulphate of indigo ; for green, either aaHato of 
copiier or a mixture of blue and yellow ; for rod, cither 
cocliineal or sandal-wood ; for violet, the tincture of 
litmus; for ruby, carmine; while the intermediate 
colours are mostly produced by combination of some 
two or more of the preceding. These various colours 
arc laid on the foil in a liquid state; and when ti e tint 
is produced, and the surface quite dry. an external 
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ebating of colourless varnish completes the preparation, 
whereby the colour is protected from injury, a gloss is 
imparted to the metal, and the colour is developed with 
brilliancy. 

Some years ago a kind of coloured or ornamented 
metal attracted a good deal of notice, from the sin- 

S ular ' beauty and richness of ajipcSranee. and from 
te difficulty of undeiataiidiiig how it could be pro- 
duced. This is called by the French mniri mitaili^, 
a name implying clouded nr wateied metal. The 
inrtal lias a sittgiuar crystallized appearance, in some 
respects similar to frost on a window in a winter's day, 
but far more brilliant and diversified. 

I The nioird m^tallique is a French production. It is 
! formed ot tinned iron plates, and the peculiar effect at 
the Eurface is produced ' Iw exposing the tin to the 
chcniical action of acids. The application of this sub- 
stance to the purposes of ornament was made about 
the year 1817; and the patentee, M. Allard, had to 
defend his patent agaanst many infringements, in the 
I French courts. The cireuni stances wdiich were ex- 
plained during these trials elicited the fact that tlie 
moir6 is foi nied by the action of the tin on the iron at 
the place of contact ; and that the eiiect of the acid is 
to dissolve and remove the outer surflmc of the tin so 
as to make the moir6 visible ; in short, that the acid 
does not nroduec the nioir£, but only develops that 
which is already produced. 

'I'he mode of preparing the moir6 mfstallique, as de- 
scribed in a French C'yclopacdia, is very siimilc. Com- 
mon tin plate consists of a very thin film or tin placed 
upon the surface of, and united to, a piece of dieet 
iron ; and it is believed tliat the chemical action of the 
two metals one on another gives the varied and clouded 
effect that constitutes the moirA. ^ As this clouded 
effect, lioHcver, does not exhibit itself tlirougb the 
w liole thicliness of the film of tin, and cannot be seen 
when the tinned iron is in the usual state, the art con- 
sists ill removing just so much of the tin as will lay 
bare the united film of tJie two metals. This is a point 
of much nicety, for if the acid employed for this pur- 
pose be allowed to jienctratc too deeply, it will lay bare 
some of iheiiun, and there will result dark spots in- 
stead of the silvery lustre and pearJy apfiearanec of the 
iiioirA. The chemical ag'^nt employed for this purpose 
docs not seem to be very precise m its cliaracUT, many 
diflcrent mixtures being named as fitted for the pur- 
pose; comprising among them nitric acid, muriatic 
acid, sulphuric acid, muriate of soda, nmiiate of ani- 
uiunia, and distilled water ; the one, fiowever, which 
may be taken as the nearest type of the whole is a 
mixture of nitric acid, muriatic acid, and distilled 
I water, in about equal (^uantilies. 

! When the acid liquor is ]>repared, the plate of tinned 
iron, after being slightly heated, is sponged over with 
the acid liquor. The acid begins iinmeiJiately to act 
I oil the tUi ; and as soon as the workman sees the moire 
I manilbsted in a distinct manner, lie instanily plunges 
I the sheet into a vessel eontainiiig clean water, and 
w ashes off the acid and the dissolved tin with a feather 
or a bit of cotton, but so gently as not to disturb the 
thin metallic film whi(*h constitutes the inoirA. In 
proportion as the jilate is more highly heated, or tlie 
acia n.oro c'oncentiated, the action on the metal be- 
comes more rapid, so that the time requiied for pro- 
ducing the due effect varies from one minute to ten 
minutes, according to those bircuinstaiiccs. The acid 
is laid on ver} evenly and regularly, as the moird 
would be more readily destroyed at any part whei'e the 
acid lay in greater quantity. 

When the moirA has been properly developed, the 
plate is carefully dried, and either varmshq^ At once 
to protect it from injury, or tenqiorarily coated with 
gum until varnish can be applied. The moirA, thus 
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prepared^ has a silvery or pewly appearance ; but it 
may have any required colour imparted to it by nicana 
of coloured varni^hca. 

A kind ot moire ia occasionally prodiicffd vrithout 
Ibe aid of acids, by exposinf*: the plate of tinned iron 
to such a 1)cat aa will melt the tin. While thus iii a 
melted atate, if' the tin allowed to cool gnadually, 
tbo surface will present a crystal lizatioii or molrf oia 
peculiar kind ; if suddenly cooled by being plunged 
in («dd water, the .moire assumes a dinerent character; 
if the surface be unequally cooled by sprinkling /.-old 
waterupon certain parts of it. a mine diversified moir6 
results ; and if a current of .cold air be blown upon it, 
a yet further diversity is produced. So, on the oiIkt 
hand, by heating the liniiod iron unequally, a moire is 
developed ; a device or dr*Bigu may uc tniced mi 1b»' 
tinned surface by llic point of a flame urged by a 
blow-pipe ; and as the tin. wbicb is thus liquified all 
along the course of the fiaaue, crystallizes as it cools in 
a form ilifferrnt from that wliidb the other parts of the 
surface ]>ri!BPnl, tlie pearly uioirc i-esults. 

Some years ago M. Nobili, a distinguished natural 
philosopher of lleggio, brought into notice a very 
beautiful mode of colouring inelals, by an agency of a 
.siiiifde and remarkable nature. The phiicb which he 
exhibited as examples of the art of wic/fl//ocAro/wf>, or 
mctal-colouTiiig, were sheets of steel, ornamcii|cd with 
regularly disposed spots, coloured of a gieeuishyelhuv, 
purr yellow, blue, and other colours, somewhat Hiniilat 
to those exhibited by bright copper plates when ex- 
•jsed to the action of beat ; tlie backs of the jdates 
eing of a uni for ui brown colour. 

M. Nobili proac.nled sonic of the plates to the 
French Society of Arts iiilH2S; and the society ap- 
pointed aconunitti*c of its members to rcjiort on the 
uaturc and inoiits of the invent ion. In the Itoporl, 
which was drawn up by AI, fianltbier do Cllaubry, ii 
was staled that lbr‘ colours wore very brif/iant, tin* 
tints woll baimonised, and so dnialdc. that they could 
not be dcstroviid except by a high beat. Al. Kobili 
appears to iuive so dihposcd the etdoured s]iots on bis 
steel ])laies as to lead lo the luodnctioo of figures and 
devices; and IVopi tlm tol lowing ])ahbagc in the Heport 
the comuiiltee sceui lo have viewed the mctliod as the 
opening of a new kind of decorative art We can 
easily form ajuM idea of the I'xieiit to which it might 
be piwsible to* carry this branch of raannfacturn, when 
we remark that many metals assume their colours in 
very different ordeis by the application of heat; and 
we can easily conceive that, in the bands of a skiltul 
man, and one well convermnt with commen*r, the 
greatest advantages might hi* derived from the eiuploy- 
ment of this new branch of industry. Thus, ior instance, 
nothing presents more harmony than gold, as its tints 
are very different from those afforded by liealing steel. 
It IB uj)on rhis last metal that all the designs presented 
bv M. Nobili have been exei'iitcd. Silver^ likewise 
affords different colours on applying heat ; and iin ex- 
perienced artist cannot fail to make many line appli- 
e^ations of M. Nobili ’s proerBS.” 

Nobili did not explain lo tbe committee the inode in 
which he produced his mutallnehromos, and no one at 
iliat time sccriis le have gu^nsed rightly as to the mode 
of proceeding. He continued to practiw the art till 
ins death : and it was, wc* believe, not until a compara- 
tively recent period that tbe very carious nature of the 
process was made public, ft is now known that the 
mctallochrome is a result of galvanic au-tion ; and that 
the coloured spots are formed by a layer of oxygen, or 
of some other I'bemical substanre, deposited on the 
metal, in a manm*r somewhat analogous to that in 
.which a layer of copper is deposited in the electrotype. 
Noluirs mode of proceeding wai^ncariy as follows:— 
A jilaie of steel, or of platinum, was placed at tbe 
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bottom of a convenient vessel, and in tliis was poured 
a small quantity of solution of acetate oi lead. A wire 
was suspended over tbe plate, so as just to dip in tbf* 
liquid, but not to aotually touch the plate. 'Ilie platt* 
was placed in connection with one pole of a galvanic 
battery, while tho wire was cotinecM with the other ; 
and a galvanic current was thus established, which 
gave rise to a series of coloured rings on the plate, 
surrounding the point iiiiinediately under the wire. 
As a wire was tlnw the rneana^f producing coloured 
spots and ringH, Nobili next med to produce largci 
surfaces similarly coloured ; and after many diflieullicK 
ho succeeded, by means of one plate suspended over, 
but not in contact with, aiiotlier. in ]»roducnig surface** 
of surpassing beauty. It is believed that ilif'sc colours 
do not result from an actual corroding of the lextme 
of the metal itself, but from a deixmition thereon ol a 
very tliiu layer, a layer which adhercB \ciy firmly lo 
the metallic surface, but which is, at tiie saim* limr, 
distinct trom it, and can biv removed from it by ih* 
ageucy of heat. The colours vaty seem ding lo the 
varying tbickpcsR of this liiinuto film. 

About four years ago Mr. Oassioi conmiunieati'd to 
the Royal 8<iciety a method which he bad adoyifi'd foi 
producing coloured devices oii a metal plate by siiuiiar 
means. A li'iglviy polished sterl-])lato was plarrd m a 
yioicolain soup-pfale, and a fillered aolniion of .u ciatc 
of lead was poured upon it. A piet'c of card lunn d, 
out of w hich tlie required device had been pieviouslv 
cut with a shaip kuilc, uas then jdaced upon the steel 
plate. Over the caid, and i eating on it, rh.'J’e 
fixed a ling of wood, a quarter of an meh tluek. the 
inner eircumferem e of which was of the K.uiie si/e a*! 
the figure, A ronvex copper-plaie was made so tliat 
ii» outer edge., might nvsl on llie» inner ywrl of the 
uoodeu ling, and Its Centre plsieed near tml not in 
ai lual couhiet with the card hoard. Matters being 
thus arranged, the steel was romieeied with one pole 
of thr* hutiei V, and tlie coyipei with anothei ; uud in 
less ih.ari half a luimite a piirty-coUmved device was 
proiluecd on the steel through the yicrforalioii in the 
card. Tiiese colouis varied ftccor>Uug to the flist.niei* 
of tlie ditteierit parla of Uie copper-ydate from the ateel- 
plati*; and when the exyuii iineut u as tried witli the 
concaoe side of the rojiper- plate downwards, instead 
i)f lii^4 convex, the same colours ayiyieared, but in 
iiivrrsit ordei . 

This i beautiful art has been hut little practised 
liitherlo ; hut we may reasonablv expec t tliat il will be 
brought to the aid ot the decorative arts when lietler 
known. 


uf the lii the pihn of t}»e hand, and h«*tw'^cm 

the mrloRaiyml hones, there are small muscles (/unthricaia and 
tnferosKi) which jieifimn tho fiiier motions, — expanding tlie 
tlng(*rs, and moving them in every direction with quicknow am! 
dciinaey. These small muscles, attached to the near extremities 
of the huTiPS of ihc fiugeis wheio they form tho first joint, Iwng 
inserted uesr the centre of motion, move the ends of fiie itngm 
wiili very gieol velocity. They are the organs which give the 
hand the power of syunniiig, weaving, engraving ; and as they 
produce the tyitick motions of the musician’s fingers, they are 
called by the analomists/du'Mcdns. The combined strength u( 
all thc^mnscles, in fyn^phig, must be very gieat ; indeed, the 
yiower is exhibited when we nee a sailor hanging by a royw, and 
laising his whole body with one arm. What then must be the 
pressure upon the hand f It would lie too much for the texture 
even of bones and tendons, and certainly for the hhHid-vetsels 
and nerves, were not the palms of the hands, the inside of tbe 
fingers and their liyjs, guarded by cushions. To uild to this purely 
passive defence there is a muijde, which mns across tiie yialui, 
and more especial ly Buymorts the cushion on the inner or ulnar 
edge; it arts yiowerfuUy as we grosyi; and it is this muscle 
whicli, raising the edge of the palm, hollows it, luid adapts il to 
lave water, forming the cup of DtDgon(*s.—- on the hand. 
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TfiB factory which will (brm llic atibjcct of our prespiu 
** viait ’* is one of a hij^hly interesting class ; a class 
mfluenced both liy political and by scicnlillc events hi 
a remarkable decree : wc allude to CHemiM TVnrit^ 
those largo establishments wherein arc manufjetnred 
the chief adds, alkalis, and salts employed injk'iendb 
or in the arts. I 

That such establishments should be afTeetet by the 
current of aoieutifle discovery is what may reasonably 
be e’xpeoted, since every advance in our know'ledge of 
tbe constitution of bodies is likely to work changes in 
the modes of producing those substances. Dut in 
what way political matters are found to bear, on the 
question may not be so obvious. A few coiisideratioxis 
wilb however, tend fo .ahow the kind of connection 
bedween these apparently disconnected agencies. If a 
manufacturer meparea certain chemical substances, 
(day) firpm sulphur} and if political, or diplomatic, or 
^tagreetnents should occur between England 
and the country whence this sulphur is produced, then 
tile matrafacturer might be constrained to procure his 
selphiir firom some other sourne, perhaps Iw a com- 
pHcated prb^ on one ^ the English ores of sulphur. 
Again, ftjtpposa the Engliab government removes the 
tax wevioujdy imposed at a bmvy rate on aomc article 
of aKigdotit aapply, such as common salt, then the 
mauufttmum may be Induced to employ this material 
as a fund whence he may procure acids or alkalis pre- 
viously procured from a more expenrive Source* Now 
these are not merely suppsaed cases; they have actually 
CHscuited within the last few yean, as we . shaU show 
fiuiher On; and they illustrate the kind efhffect which 
legislativtt or pcditicid occurrences are calculated, to 
pmuqe on chemical manufactures. Tbe imposition 
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or ihe removal of an excise duly on a commodity of 
liQiur production ; the imposition *ir the romnval of a 
customs* duty on an imported foreign product ; tbe 
establislinienl or the crssalitfh o§ eomuiercial iuter- 
euursc with a country richly provided with some com- 
modity which we require in our nianufaeturfiS ; the 
concentration, in the hands of a fevr, of a commodity 
required by the many ; ibc k'^islative enactments 
which occasionally give rise to a demand for a pax- 
tirular romraodily at a partienlar time all or aiiy of 
these may work girat imanges in the arrangements of 
an estabjifthment wbero flieinical manufactures' arc 
carried on, irvospoctive of the still greater changes 
which naturally result from scientific discoveries in 
chemistry. 

Chemit^l roanufactftre8> like most otlicrs on a large 
scale, carried on chiefly in Iho midland and norlhem 
counSies. In most instances the chemical works are 
situated somewhat beyond the precincts of a large 
manufsctiiring town, since they require more space 
than cavt coiivcniently be procured within a torwn, and 
are liable to give off vapours s«|d gaseous producia, 
which are better at a distance than in close proxuntty 
to dwelling-houses. They ate also generally situated 
near seaports, for convenience of shiumenl. 01altgpw« 
Kewcastie-upoii-Tyno, and Liverpool are perhaps the 
three princi|«il centres for this class of manufacUtreS; 
and it is to ontwof these three that our present dewls 
will relate. By .the kindness of Messrs* John Lee & 
po., of the FelUng Chemic»l-Worka, near NewqasOe, 
we hope to he eniKled to ronv *7 a general idea of jLlm 
nature and arrangevnents of such establislmients as 
those. In, no one e^blisbmeiit can we see iqtoaro than 
a fenr cbemscal suMtances under process of nianufac- 
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taro ; for this, like all other departments of industry, 
is subdivided into distinct hranenes : but a few of the 
leading substances may be taken as types of the 
whole. 

' The busy Tyne exhibits along both its banks, all the 
'iray from Newcastle to Shields (a distance of seven or, 
cigni miles), a (nintinued succession of factories— here 
of glass, there of coarse pottory; at other spots of 
riicmicaist of lead, iron-works, oiJ-miJIs, engine-fac-, 

' toric^ and otlicrs w'hich tend to swell the importance' 
of this bustling and thriving neighbourhood. Of tliese 
seals of manufacture, the chemical works are the most* 
conspicuous, from the euonnous heiglit of their chim- 
neys. No other factories or works liaye such lofty 
clumncys as chemical works, bemise no odicra give 
iorib Bp many gaseous products likely to be of a dele- 
terious cbarHCt<;r. In some of tiicso instances the 
chimneys considerably exa:ed St. Paul's catliedral in 
height ; and indeed tliere is in Scotland one which is 
a hundred feet higher than St. Paul's t In past times 
many of the chemical works were regarded (and cor- 
rectly so) as pests and plague-spots, bringing desolation 
on all the vegetable products near tlnfin ; blasting the 
trees, and stunting the growth of almost every kind of 
field and garden produce. Numerous were the dis- 
putes between the various parties on these points ; and 
an avowed good was, in this respept, always accompu- 
niod by au eijuatly avow(*d evil. But ;iiiudern researcli 
has wrought surprising changes in this respect. Every 
year adds something to the list of processes whereby a 
deleterious gas, previously sent foith into the atiiius- 
piiere, becomes a source from which other and 
valuable products aio derived ; and it is scarcely too 
mucb to cxp<?ut thiit such iinpruvemenls will gradually 
be made as to render the lolly cliinmeys leas and less 
necessary — leaving them as memorials of a )>ast and 
less skilful stale of the manufacturing arts. 

This being premised, we will proceed visit. 

The Tyne sf'paratca Newcastle iroin Gateshead, the 
latter being to the former what ^joutJiwaik is to Lon- 
don; and at a distance of a iiiilo or two eastward from 
Gateshead is the village of Felling, whore the chemical 
works are situated. The works occu)>y a po«'ilioii 
between the Soulli Sl)h?lds Railway and the* liver; and 
like most plaees iii^e ncighbouihood, have abundant 
means of inlcrcouise^with the great central dejjot, 
Ni'wcasilc. by cheap railways and still cheaper steaiu- 
boals. The Lomloncis have their four penny steamers, 
but the good folks of Newcastle ran have a nine luiles’ 
trip for ilireepcnro ; and this facility, together with 
raiWays running along both banks of the Tyne, gives 
rise to an incessant and extensive intercourse^ 

On approaching the wttrks, it is soon evident that 
they are of the class where a laigc number of build- 
ings are spread over a gi'eat area of ground, rather 
than exhibiting one huge building, such as is so often 
seen in tiie cotton districts. The buildings are of 
vaiious sixes and shapes ; sotne lofty, some «ballow ; 
some long and broad, others nearly square ; sonib ex- 
hibiting withhi dry and dusty processes, otlicrs host 
and vapour, others vesicls ana liquids ; one with a 
lofty and well-proportioned chimney, others with 
chimneys of more humble dimensions. Narrow pas- 
sages and sqiuure courts separate these buildings oiie 
from another; Sjs^whilc passing through tlici>e pas- 
sages, and the bvnjUugs kdjaecnt to them, wc become 
sensibly alivo to tbolf our of the acids and other che- 
micals under process of manufacture. 

The internal arrangi^mcnts. and thd nature Of the 
. o)>orations carried on, will be best described by taking 
the I'liiof ohjerts of manufacture, and tracing them 
through theii* jttccsesftivc stages <»f progress. ^ ' 

, Common iw jma fr and common smt are the two great 
in ilW^Hduction of 'th<\ chemicals ia most ] 
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familiar use. Sulphuric acid, or ' oil of vitriol/ chlo- 
ride. of lime, or 'hloaching^powder/ muriatic acid, or 
‘spirit of salt,' the aoda'«sn emj^oyed by glass-makerS 
and soap-makers, the common soda employed in wash- 
iQg---aU result, from certain tnodes of applying one or 
oiher of these, oheap hnd abundant subsUnces ; and all 
are made at toe Works now under our notice. Nothing' 
can more beautifully iUustrate the gendtal character 
6f chemical compositiot^ and decomposition than the 
steps by which one substance^^om^ transformed 
into another, as developed at|||Kd>emioal work ; the 
production of an acrid aod poisonous body from harm- 
less ingrddients ; tlie production of a liquid from two 
gases, or of a gas fiom two liquids ; thu gt^ncration of 
colour from the mixture of t.wo colourless bodltw ; tlie 
transformation of an opaquq earth into a colourless 
crystal; — these and analogous pbenumena are <x>n- 
staiUly presented during the progress of chemical 
manufactures. 

The production of sulphuric acid is the first point to 
which we will direct attention, and is, of all those 
can'ied on at tbc great chemical works, one of the 
most interesliog to a stranger, who can hardly fail to 
be Btiuck with the enormously large apparatus 
ployed if! some parts of the process. 

* ‘ Sulphuric acid r eeinposcd of sulphur and oxygen ; 
and the principle of the manufacture rusts on the ah- 
jstraction of oxygen from the atmosphere, under cir- 
cuuistaiu'es which enable it to combine with cummott 
sulphur or hiiinstone. Nature supplies the one in- 
gredient most abundantly in the air. which surrounds 
US ; wltile the volcanic districts of Sicily supply tliie 
other. The greater part of the sulphur employed iu 
English manufactures comes from Sicily or Italy ; be- 
cause, unless comineTcial tariffs and restrictions inter-' 
fere wiUi its ndtuial price, it can be obtained thence 
cheaper than from our own mineral districts. The 
English sulphur is only found in combination with 
other subsUnces, such as in ores of copper and of iron, 
and requires a careful process for its separation. 
Hence, at the Felling Works (and liiesc illustrate the 
general system of arrangements), when commerce is 
allowed to follovv its own track, between Italy and 
England, the Italian sulphur is used ; whereas, iu case 
circumstances should drive up the ]u ice of that oom- 
pioditv beyond a certain limit, ap^iarat us ia provided 
fur thb extradition of sulphur from iron pyrites, a 
mineral extensively found m tills country. 

About six years ago the price of Sicilian sulphur 
was driven up rapidly, through tho following circuiu- 
Btances, (We quote from the ‘ Penny Cyclopaedia.’) 
“The Sicilian sulphur-mi tics are the property of iodi- 
vlduals; and from fifteen to twenty Engliui &mB, 
settled in Sicily, are engaged in the trade. In 1836 
M. Taix, a Frenchman, kid. before the Bkilian go- 
vernment a project for establishing a company, whirJh 
was to have tJie exclusive right, during ten years, of 
purchasing Sicili.ui sulphur at fixed prices, on con- 
dition of spending 10,000/. a yeaiii in' constructing rcttds, 
and exporting one-third of thp quantity produced in 
Sicilian vessels. The BritisS merchants becoming 
alarmed, the Sicilian government, in reply ,to‘ the 
British ambassador, stated that no such project would 
be adopted ; it would have been in ^reet jContriaven- 
tion to certain copiinorcial treaties belvef A 4he two 
governments. Tlie Sicilian government di^ however, 
enter into a contract with M- Taix, and oA the 4th of 
July, 183B, notice was given at Palermo, that ilie mo- 
nopoly wouM come juto operation on the let of 
August ensuing. Tlie . negotiations respecting this 
mouopply were conducted with great BecriT.y ; and it 
eame into i|p))Crat ion so suddindy that Iwenty-foiix 
vessels lost thnir cargoes.. The British kssoes of iniudiih 
and all others, worq, compelled to prsduce only a 
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qoantltr of aulphnr ; pnees me from OL lOg, or 7^, to 
13/. and 14/. i^r ton, and oontracta could not be com^ 
pleted. Previous to the monopoly^ 4B4 British vesscds 
sailed frcmi the ports of Sicily to the United Kingdom ; 
but in the fitst fifteen montm after the monopoly the 
number ww only 107. . . . • At length the British 
govemihent took vei 7 decided steps to put an end to 
a monopoly estabKshed in the face m commercial 
treaties: the coasts of Sicily and Naples were block- 
aded by our ships of mr,ana the Sioiuan government^ 
no longer daring toSIphold the monop<ny, accepti'd 
the mediation of the King of the French in^adjusting 
the dispute with the British government.’' After this, 
the trade resumed its former channel. 

In one of the buildings at the Works is an mifensive 
range of upright furnaces, adapted for the extraction 
of sulphur from iron pyrites, in cast* such occurrences 
as those sltould again interfere with the sulphur-trade. 
Into tbeso furnaces is ]>laced the pyrites, a mine- 
ral coutaiiiing rather mord than half its weight of 
sulphur, and rallier less than half iron; and by a 
careful series of processes, a "large per centage of 
the sulphur is obtained in a form fit for the inanufac* 
tiirer of sulphuric acid. But at the present time the 
price of Sicilian sulphur is sufiiricntly low to* render, 
the adoption of the English 'Mlbral unnecessary. 
1'iiis is one of the points to which we referred iu illus- 
tration of the intimate connection between commercial 
station and clfcmi<»J manufacture, 
be Sicilian sulphur is brought over to this country 

* in hulk,* that is, stowed away in the hold of the ship. 
It is pr«'pared at the SiciliRTi sulphur*works in niasBes 
weighing about half a ton each ; and these luasses ge- 
nerally become broken into small nibble or fragments 
by the time they reach the English f^liemical-worksJ* 
So enormously has the use of this commodny increased 
in England, that whereas five thousand tuns were used 
in 1820, ten limes that quantity is now used annually; 
and wc import, in fact, more than half of all the sulphur 
produced in Sicily. 

Beginning from the heap of sulphur lying in one of 
the warehouses at the works, we have to follow it . 
through its subsequent stages. In a furnacc-room are 
numerous furnaci^s for burning the sulphug arranged 
on each side of a hollow wall, through wiiich the^gaso- 
OUB products ascend intoiarge vesBcls. Evep once 
knows that sulphur will kindle very readily, arD ft is 
equally well known that a very auuocating gas Accom- 
panies tho blue fiame residting from the iguitiou. Tins 
gas is sulphurous acid, and tlie object of the manufac- 
turer is to collect it carefully. The furnaces arc a 
kind of flat quadrangular chest^measurlng about seven 
feet by five ; they are made of iron, and are c^ble of 
being closed ki perfectly or nearly air-tight. There is 
a door in the fwtt of each furnace, through which is 
introduced about a hundred pounds of sulphur at a 
time ; the sulphur is kindled, the door is closed (leaving 
a narrow aperture for the entrance of the air required 
to support the combustion), and in about two or three 
hours the whole of thaaoulphur, except a very small 
ruudae or ash, is cohvert^ into snlphurous acid vapour, 
whkdi ascends the hollow wall to fitting recept^les. 
If one of the doors be opened, Ve can see the lam- 
bent bluefismeiram the burning sUlphur,''an(i become 
seasibls of the well-knoim odour resulting from the 
combustion; 

Tiie sisdphuiious acid gas passes from these burners 
or furnaces into vessels so vast that it is difficult to 
estimate them by a osminon standard. Bfewers* vats, 

* Heidelberg tuns/ all sink into insignificance when 
comiNired with these vessels. There arc two of ahem, 
each Tioarly two hundred feet in length, twenty in 
width, and twenty in height ; and four others about 
half Uiiilfuigtlu They are not sunken tanks or cis- 


terns, hut vessels crocted on the ground, farmed ot 
sheet-lead, and held togcthei by appropriate frame-' 
work. There arc avcnmc.s hctwecti ihe vessels, or 
’chsinbers,' as they are called ; and nulhing less than 
a walk from one end lo the other of otic of these 
avenues CbucIi as is slightly skotcLedp itt the achoining 
cut) can convey an adequate idea of ;hc dimenwns. 
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Into thrae eliambcrs the gasf assSs; but nut alone : 
there arc some beautiful rdieiitica] changps involved 
liefore the gaseous sulphurona acid can be converted 
into liquid snlphurte acid. The latter cemtains a little 
more oxygen than the former, for Ihe same amount of 
sulphur; and a curious agency is employed for the 
supply of this additional portion. Into the sulphur- 
furnace is introduced a little nitrate of soda, placed in 
11 dish on a stand above llie burning sulphur : the heat 
from the sulphur occasions the evolution of nitrous add 
va]ioiir from the contents ot this dish ; and this vapour 
enters the leaden chambers in company with the sul- 
pburotisacid v^nmir. Tlic two gases will not exert 
any particular enect on each other while in this con- 
dition y but if xnoi&turc be present, an action imme- 
diately commences. 1'hcre is a steam-boiler arrange^ 
neat the chambers, from which a ttu]>ply of steam is 
obtained ; and this steam, floa’ing into the cbambei's 
with the two gases, ifiects a transference of oxygen 
from tlte one to the oilier. The sulphurous acid only 
requires a little further supply of oxygen to transform 
it into sulpliurtc acid ; and this sup))ly it obtains from 
the atmospheric air (which enters with it fur the pur-, 
pose) by the agency of the nitrous acid gas and the 
steam. Suhihonic acid is not a gas : it coinbipes with 
the water of tho steam, and accumulates at the botUun 
of tin* leaden eliambers, from whence it is .drawn off 
at stated intervals. 

The chemical niceties involved in many parts of 
this process arc very great ; but into these we need x^ot 
enter. Suffice it tow that from tasteless sulphuTf 
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firoip the Balubrioun oxygen wbir.h we breathe, and 
iroBk common Rtcam, are iiroduced the hot and burn- 
inr ettlphuric aeid, or oiJ of vilriob in the form of a 
very dciiMe liquid. TIub liquid falla into tanka, from 
rrhenee it ia i)UintH*d or forcra up into other yeBsela, to 
be mtber aoia in that ataie^ or to be concentrated to a 
greater degree of atrenmjh. .Siudi ia the corrodiim 
nature of this acid, tliat w .nielpla are found oajiabte 
of resiatiug it; .and on tlyat account lead ia extenaivety 
employed in the immufaciuro* thia being one of the 
exceptions. Voir W0t$i»boi the funiea paaa through a 
leaden pipe two feet in diameter ; tlic ohambera are of j 
aheefrlead ; and the liqiiud a leaden tank. 

Few things are' more remarkable in Um matiujfac- 
turc than the enormous expense wlikh this corroding 
tendetkcy has entailed on tuanufacturers of Ibia acid. 
In ordcT to give a higher degree* of fX)ncentratiou to 
the aidd. it ie distilled by the agency of heat ; but lead 
irlll not bear this heat, and other common metals will 
not bcai' the action of the acid. Under theau circum- 
fitances the stiLla are nnulc eitiier of glass or of pla- 
tinuni. Wbeo glass atiils are used, they are heated by 
ineana of hot sand, into abed of which tncy arc placed ; 
but breakages s<» tmqiienUy occur, tbat Uie use of pla- 
tinum has ahnosi superseded glass for this purpose. 
Vlaiinum is a metal which will resist the action of nearly 
all acids: and as it will also boar a most intense heat, 
it is invaluable for such purposes sa these. But it is 
procuirahle in sneU small quantities, and is brought into 
a mBtrketabk form wiijii so much difficulty, that its 
coniinercial value is enormous. For concentrating the 
sulphuric acid at the Felling Works there is a platmuin 
still or retort which weighs auout a thuusaud ounces. 
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and coat nearly as many guineas, the value of the metal 
being about fonr tivne^ aa ^uch as thtft of pare silver! 
As the costly tneral is made no thicker titan b abso- 
lutely necessaryf tbe pOitioo of it exposed to the fire is 
prot^ted by an iron casing. 

It oh^bs not form part of our object here to describe 
in metal ; but a fot| words may be iiitro- 


duced explanatory of tlie resaoos why the productioii 
ofplatmumvessefsisaditteuU and tedious process, M, 
the mebl cannot be procured naturally in large mason, 
and in tbe beat of iuJ^’CS will not melt Hi it m 
brought into workable form in an extraordinary man- 
aetf first developed by Dr. Wolliistou. It Is found 
in tbe metallic state, in small mingled with 

grains of many other tnctals. The other metals are 
removed from it by ohemicsl.meana and tlie platinum 
is then presented m the tbrni of small grains. These 
grains arc crushed in a wooden jgortar with a wooden 
pestle, to the stale of powder, wiBcb powder is brought 
to a psst^' form with water. The paste is put into a 
small ingot-mould, and pressed vejy powerfully by an 
appropriate machine, by which It is compactea Into a 
solid mrni, the grains of powder cohering by a sort of 
urelding jiroperty. This ingot is placed ujjion a char- 
coal fire, to drive away the remaining moisture ; it is 
nf^at exposed to the fiercest Ikcat fvhich furnaces can 
give, to remove every other extraneous substance from 
it; it is next hammered in fnrticular directions, to 
give it a tein|>cr and toughness ; and is then in the form 
of a small solid lit to be rolled and forged into 
shoels, or any other practicable form. All this labour, 
bestowed upon a amall bar only six or seven inches 
•long, iicceBsarily tlie manufactured article very 
costly. 

After the acid has been concentrated to a density 
not much less than double that of mter, it is cooled, 
and finally jiackod in large glass caAoys enclosed in 
osier baskets. 

As tbfire do not appear, in common life, to be very 
many uses for Bulphuric acid on a large Bcale, it may 
seem Btrangc why Buch vast quantiticB shouhl be 
^ade; since a large portion of all tlio sulphur im- 
ported is used ki making this acid, and the aidd pro- 
ducpd is nearly three times as great in weight as the 
sulphur employed. But it is as an agent in produidng 
many other impoitant chemical substances that Hits 
acid is so largely used ; and to Some of tiiese wc will 
next direct our attention. 

Soda, a substance bo largely employed in gUss- 
making, in soap-making, in bleaching, in washittg, and 
in many c^icr o>>eratioiis, is at the present day pro- 
duced by file application of sulphuric acid to cOmmdn 
salt; ^d the manufacture is one of those carried on 
ii theYFolUng Works. Most remarkable have been 
the cli^^ngeB in the mode of pi^ucing this useful 
alkali. Sonic years ago the duty on salt Qnow employed 
in the manufacture) was almost unprecedentedly high : 
it amounted to 301. per ton ; wiiereas tbe commodity 
can at tbe present day be purchased for ten or twelve 
shillings per ton, that is, the duty was once fifty or 
sixty times as great as the article itMlf can now he 
actually bought for ! Under these eireumstanoei^ the 
production <n soda from fills substance was not tkoti|fiit 
of commercially. At that time tbe soda was pf^red 
from kelp, a kind of sea-wCed found on the mm of 
the Scottish Highlands and Islands ; the kelp waa 
dried and burnedT and from the resnlttng ash was ob- 
tained a very small per ceatap of soda. Afer&ia, ob- 
tained from the Mb of an lulian sea^wsed, was also 
employed for the same puipoie. But oomttiaB toiek 
salt has now nearly supersem tbe latter, and wKolly 
so tbe former. Indeed so marked hsslsm&fimifiiaiifie, 
thsit though the commercial and masmliictmrhig ad- 
vantages have been immense, the ranlt has mm in 
some respects pahifiiksihae the Klghlaaideini who used 
to be employed in the Irelpmanti&mttroarenow wl^ 
deprived of tha^ soFUree ci inoeimx 

Common salt is chemiCaliy diesigftamd oUorifie of 
sodium ; common soda is cheinicsUy oafbonale of soda ; 
and the process of tasnnfacture consists in seMuatihg 
file sodium from the cfaloriite, and making it dm chw 
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element in a new compound ; and It instructively Uluii* 
Uatos the way in which one chemical proceis neces* 
aarily involves another that tlie very same ofMirauoD 
whl^ leads to the production of eaihonateof soda from 
one element of the salt* leads to the production of 
muriatic acid from the other. So fapidly has thishranch 
of manufacture extended, that it was estimated In 1838 
that more than at^venty thousand tons of carbonate uf 
soda were made from common salt in that year. 

* On entering those buildings of the Works where the 
Boda process is carHed on« the peculiar odour of 
muriatic acid is very perceptible, very dilTcrenC from 
that diffused througnout those before* visfted* The 
rock salt is procured from the vast beds at NortUwich 
in Clicshlre. It is exposed to various processes, by 
which the chloride Of sodium is converted into a suf* 
])hatc of soda; then this into what is railed ball-soda; 
tlmn U)i8 iiito tb^ soda-ash employed in making soap 
and glass ; and, lastlvi tliis into crystalliard soda 
of the shops. Througnout these oueratione a siux'ession 
of chemical changes ensues, not Jess remarkable than 
those in relation to sulphuric acid« 

A given weight of salt is placed in a reverberatory 
furuace, that is, one in which the host is echoed or 
reflected down from a concave roof upon the ingrc; 
diorits in the furnace. I'lir salHer p]ar.cd in a leaden 
pan within the furnace, and suljihunc acid is Icl down 
upon it throug]^ leadcui pipe m the roof uf the fur- 
uace; 01 ralli4||||^ibc decomposition is first partially 
idfdcicd in an iron paujiteated below, and thenflnistum 
in Ihc.rovciberaiory furnace. The salt liquefies in the 
acid ; and the heat which is' brought to boar cm 
mixture sofin causes a gaseous vapour to ascend. Tiim 
gas is muriatic acid gasi, containing as one of its ingre- 
dienu the chlorine which had befoio been in the salt. 
The muriatic acid thus produced lias oilei: been a source 
of great trouble and expense to manufacturers. Jt-is 
so deleterious, that if allowed to mingle with the atmos- 
phere near the ground it would do great mischiei'; and 
henoc the giant chimneys which such wor^ exhibit, 
intended to carry off the gas to a groat height. The 
gas, Itowever, is now convcrtiid to a liquid form by an 
ingenious arrangement. All the fiuuaoes discharge their 
.muriatic acid gas into a bulky stone toirei^ about forty 
feet high by eight feet square. Tliis tower yi filled 
with coke, upon which a stream of water is e^/islanUy 
falling from above ; and the gas, ascending tic tower ! 
from Uie flues of the furnaces, meeting wiih4n iniiu- I 
meraldo series of little streams of waU«r trickling | 
through the coke, becomes absorbed by tlic water, and 
falls again in Uie f(«rm of litmid muriatic acid. Thus a 
d4wUtla advantage is gained ov tliis plan : Uie muriatic i 
acid is preserved in a form wulch renders it available 
for otlier departments uf manufaotuxe ; and the atmos- 
pfaorc is savw from admixture witli such a deleterious 
mgredient 

Meanwldle the salt hss greatly altered its form, 
When the, muriaUc acid, by the application of iieat, 
and by &si|tifiiit stirring, has been removed from Uie 
furnaoe, the psaiy xnm which remains is sulphate of 
aeda; and this sulphate is, at a parUcuhr period, drawn 
out of the furnace in a dry state. 

Then ensues another process, in which the chemical 
changes are too complex to bo minutely detailed here, 
bat wBoee general oharacter may be firottv clearlxL#!- 
plalned. in one of the building^ are nix /urnaces in a 
row, upwards of twenty feet long eaoh : these arc called 
b^^^nj^fiirnaceif for the convendon of sulphate of soda 
into ball-soda. The sulphate is mixed uii with chalk 
or ibi> e; and with coal, both ground vm fine at a nSM 
aituats ' in one of the building of the works ; and the 
wliole i tvi siftedto the state of powder before being 
put into rbe furnaces. When the mixed powder be^ 
tomes beai>d, the coaly portion ignites at the surface ; 
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I and when the mass begins to become liquid, a work- 
I man opens a door in the front of the furnace, intro- 
duces a rake or shovel, and turns the uulsb over, so as 
to expose a new surface U)>pcrniosl. The door is again 
dosed ; the heat is allon'vd to ac:i op the mass ; and little 
ids of flame then begin to burst from it in every part. 
The workman uext stirs and spreads the semifluid 
mass in iVOry direcUou; and at length iw removes it 
frpm thy Tb» Is a vei y pretty operation-— 

at least it may he regarded so by a by-slander, although 
it is rather a warm one to ^ workman himself. A 
low four-wheeled firbC qatriice is ivheelcd to the front 
of the furnace ; on this cavHpi^'a shallow tray is placed, 
and Into this ■tray the workman draws the semi-fluid 
mass from the furnace, by means of a kind of rake in- 
troduced at the dooi or the furnace. Shortly after Uic 
mass has fallen into the carrim, innumerable little 
jets of flame, called Inf the workmen * candles,* burst 
out at Us surface, and Resent a curious miniature illu- 
mination. Tim room or buiiding In which this opera- 
tion is carried on is ratimr a large one, and Is, as may 
be supposed, somewhat highly heated. 

The semi-fluid mass solidifies in the iron tray, and 
comes out as a square mass, measuring about three 
feet square by one in thickness. This is called ball- 
soda, or iTudc soda, or British barilla, and is the result 
of a ctirious scries of ehmical changes. The matters 
put into the furnace were coal, lime, and sulphate of 
soda; and these elements become so mingled and 
transferred by heat, that they appear, in the ball-soda, 
chiefly as cat Donate of soda and sulphured of calcium. 

Next ensues the separation of the two ingredients 
just named : the former valuable, and Indeed the ubjeirt 
of the whole operatiou: the latter valueless, up to the 
present time. The lialf-suda is put into an oval tank, 
and covered with water, which is allowed to art on it 
for a considerable time, as a means of dissolving tiie 
carbonafi^ of soda. The liquor is drawn off at the 
bottom, and more ap]>Iicd ; and so on until all the car- 
bonate has been dissolved. The point here aimed r( is 
to dissolve all Uie carbonate and none of the sulplnirct, 
for the latter would spoil the fonner. VVLen this is 
aeeoiiiplishcxt, the liquor coutiyniiig the d^ssohed car- 
bonate is placed iu an evapuMtiit\g furnaceT where, by 
the application of heat at the surlace of the liquid, all 
Uic walory part is caused to evapm ate ; and the solid 
whi<'h rtnuains is chiefly carbonate of soda, with a very 
sinall admixture of sulphur. By a further exiiosure 
to the heat of a furnace, this sulphur is driven on ; and 
there remains a yellowish earthy substance, which is 
the ooinmon soda-osli or soda-salt, employed extensively 
in various manufactures. It contains about flity |jcr 
cent, of pure soda. 

One morn st 2 q;:c of iinprovement occurs uefure the 
Osda is fltially completed. > For some jmrposes Uiis 
earthy carbonate of soda will not suffice : it must he in 
a crystallized form ; and to effect this crystallization 
anoUici^ series uf buildings, of processes, and of vessels 
is necessary. The soda-ash is again dissolved in water, 
again allowed to settle, and thou boiied to a certain 
degree of couiiistem 7 . Next ensues the crystallization, 
winch is one of the most striking fealures in the Works. 
In a very large and cool building are upwards of ahun- 
&rcd heiinspiierical cast-iron vessels, from fl\ c to leu 
feet in diainoler. In these the liquor is placed, after 
having deposited its solid impurities : and here it re- 
mains until all that will ctystallize has done so. It is 
a beautiful sight to see the large crystals radiating firom 
the sides of the vessels towards the centre, and absorb- 
ing, u it wei'u, into their substance more and more .of 
the liquor, until only a little of this Utter regains, 
Afiei several days, the crystals are broken out from 
the vessels, to be puked iu barrels for the market: 
while the remaining liquid, called the ' mother-liquor^^ 
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by A fm ther process of evaporaiios yioldi a very coarse 
kinii of soda, fitted for some iiiaTtuiHCturing purpoi>.i% 
-^4 iub adduig one mure to the Dorms in which soda is 
piosented by this interesting chain of processes* 





tSiHla'cmtallinue I^UlliO 

One llune has yet to be notiiped. What becomes of 
the solid impurities which occur in the process? 
This is one of the difficulties to which a chcntica) 
manufacturer is exposed. The aulphurct of calcium, 
the solid and useless ingredient in the ball-soda, is a 
veritable source of trouble and expense. No profit- 
able mode of applying it has yet been introduced: it 
cannot be melted and washed away, or heated and 
burned away ; nor must it be thrown into the river. 
The result is exhibited by what has taken place at tlio 
Felling Works. Here, betwiKJn the Works and the 
river, an cnorinods heap of | waste * has accti^uiulatcd, 
covering an area five or six acres in cxtdht, an'd 
mounting to a height of thirty or forty feet. Day by 
day is this hea]» inweasing in cxtcuil; and we bdievc 
that more land has lately had to be purchased, to form 
a rcsling-placc for heaps yet to accumulate. The 
earthen wa**^*’ is not ihifwn here heedlessly: it is laid 
in a compact form, Imvirih a smooth and level surface 
at the top ; send if the memory of present things were 
to pass away, future geologists might be puzzled to 
conjecture how such a mound got there. N<it only the 
siilphuret of calcium from the soda process, but silica 
ano ashes from other processes help to swell this heap. 

Auotlier process carried on in these Works, and to 
which we may next direct our attention, is the manu- 
facture of efUorm and of blftaching-potoder ; those two 
wonderful agents which have wrought such im]irovc- 
ments in bleaching. lileauhing-powdcr is cliemically 
called chloride of lime ; but its luost marked property 
' has given it the former distinctive name. 

Here we have another example of the influence 
whidi legislative matters exert upon chcraicarmanu* 
factures* If the duly had not been taken off common 
salt, it may be safely averred that the manufacture of 
these grticles would not have reached its present 
height. Salt not only yields soda from one of its con- 
stituents, and. muriatic acid from the otbef, but this 
acid itself is made to yield chlorine, by separating*! 
hydrogen from it. Chlorine is I ipui, and as such is 
not ill a convenient form for sale and commercial 
transit', but by causing it to be absorbed by any dry 
and cheap substapee, such as lime^ it can be brought 
into a convenient form. Such is Uio case in pracuoe. 

• Chloride of lime is now used to an immense extent in 
aiifiercnt branches of manufseture, the lime being 
merely a vehicle for containing the chlorine, and all 
tlie remaikabls chemical e&ct being due to tlie 


Chlorine requires for its production or evolution a 
degree 4 pf care in the choice of vessels, analogous to 
that exhibited in so many other bratu:hca of chemical 
manufacture* In one of the buildings at the WoiIcb 
are a eeries'of vaaels made of stone contained within- 
sideiron veasbls; and into the innermost vessels are 
put the necessary ingredients. These are mutiaUc' 
acid and oxide of manganese. Steam is admitted 
between the inner and outer vessels, by which the 
mixture is raised to tho required temperature ; and by 
the mutual action of the chemical ingredients they 
bocomc so^ltcred in their combinations as to produce 
muriate of manganese, water, and chlorine gas, the 
last named of which is the object of the manufac- 
ture. In this process, and in the sulisequent one of 
causing the chlorine t6 be absorbed by lime, fhe most 
scrupulous precautions arc taken to prevent the escape 
of any of the gas into the open air ; 4ncc it is so deadly 
a poison, that the inhalation of a very small portion of 
it would suffice to lake away life. Sonic years ago, 
when the muriatic acid gas was allowed to go to waste 
u]) the chimneys of sulpuuric acid works, chlorine was 
produced from sulphuric acid, aah, and the oxide of 
manganese : but tho muriatic acid is now ccommiir ally 
used instead of the sulphuric acid and the sail- --thus 
at once cheapening 1!flb*prodact and saving the atnioa- 
phero from coiitaininalion. 

The mode of impregnating lime wi^the gas is very 
curious. A chamber is fitted U)) idHhe most com- 
pletely air-liglit maimer, witlaa few openings ciirc- 
luliy secured. On shelves in this chamber is deposited 
slaked lime in powder, spread out so as to allow the 
chlorine to act upon it. Thcf gas, as it escapes from 
the vessels, fiows through a pijw into Ibis chamber, 
which it gradually fills ; and as soon as it comes in 
contact %vith the lime, the two subslancc^s unite, form- 
ing chloride of lime, by which the whole of tlie gaseous 
element is absorbed. 

This powerful agent is in a most convenient form 
for manufactures. Wiicn the chloride of lime is im- 
mersed ill water, it dissiilvcB, and the water becomes 
impregnated with the chlorine, which then forms the 
bleaching-liquid now' so largely used in the matm- 
factiiring districts. About a century ago our manu- 
facturers of linen used to send thoir cloths to Holland 
to*be bllached, where they were steeped in potash ley, 
then waeLcd, then steepcMl in butbfrimlk, and then laid 
out on tbs grass for several moiitlis ; so that the linen 
was thus out of the maker’s hands for seven or eight 
months before he couid bring it into Uic market. A 
process very similar next became establMed in this 
country ; the gootls being still several months under 
process of bleaching, but the transferenoe to and from 
Holland being no longer necessa^. Next sprang up 
an improvement by the substitution of,iulpharic aoid 
for milk, whereby the same effect was wrought in one 
day which .before occupied six weeks, and Israught the 
whole bleaching process within a period of three or 
four months. Next ensued the discovery Ihit a par- 
ticular gas, evolved by the action of manganese on 
muriatic add, had the power of destroying vegetable 
colours, or of bleaching ; and about sixty years ago, 
Bcrtholct practically applied this new gas (chlorine) 
ill bleaching. Next followed the introdimtion of this 
met||pd into England and Scotland, and the institutioii 
of experiments for facilitating tho use of fhe gas in 
bleacning establisliments. If used as a gas, the effects 
were highly deleterious to the workmen ; if absorbed 
^ water, the water gave out a very offensiye odour. 
BSash was added to the chlorine water, to remove tlus 
Bmell ; next, the cloth was passed tbrongh lime^watet 
previously to the application of the chlorine; and next, 
Mr. Tennant, of Glasgow, contrived the means of. 
making a liquid chbmde of lime, which was tbs open* 
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ing to a field of vast importance. One more gte^ was 
the devuiug a mode ot producing a dry chloride of 
lime wliieh should he c'.apablo of being eaaily packed 
in barrels^ which should retain all the bloaching pro* 
pcFtice of the chlorine without jts ofihnsive odour, aitd 
which should be procurable at a cheap rate. This has 
been done ; and the chloride of lime of modern times 
is presented to us as one of the ipost successlul inHtanc(*8 
of chemical, scionce applied to manufactures. 1 Ostead 
of eight inontlis, a period of a few hours only is now 
necessary for the process of bleaching. Dr. llioiiison 
Slates, “ A bleacher in Lanca^ire receive^ fourteen 
hundred pieces of grey muslin on a Tuesday, which on 
the TluirsiJay immediately following were reliiriicd 
bleacdied to tlie manufacturer, at the distance of sixteen 
niiles, and they were packed up and sent off on that 
very day to a foreign market. The qui^k return of 
capital which is thus made is a benefit entirely to be 
ascii bed to the new mode of bleaching.’* The mode of 
bleaching with this invaluable agent has been described 
in the Supplement for July, 1843. 

We havq yet to glance through that department of 
the Felling Chemical-Works whicli is appropriated to 
the production of artificial alum, a process scarcely 
less beautiful in a cbenih^al point of view than ihosg 
which have already engaged our*SCtonlion. 

In a iiotico of the alum-works at Hurlet, in Scot- 
land, at p. 421 of last year s volume, we explained that 
Ihc common aldhn is there produced fioin an oie found 
ill rwhaubted coal-pits : an ore couuiiiing eulpliur and 
alumina, two of the constituents of alum. It was also 
iiitiiuated tliat a niodfs is soiuetimcs adopted of makuig 
ilium artificially, without having recourse to any kind 
ofa)uni-orc or alum “Stone. Now it la this latter mode 
of proceeding which is followed at h/lling. CrysUl- 
lizcd alum is called riietnically a * sulphate of uliimitia 
and potash;* being composed of suluhuric acid, ahi- 
miiia or pure clay, and potash ; and provided those 
three agents can be properly brought together in 
proper proportions, they will still form alum, whether 
derived from decomposed ore or irom the mixture of 
the different agents. 

The buildings appropriated to the alum nianufacturc 
have their own vessels and thci| own ]x;cu^ai' arrange' 
iTients, some of them vciy interesting. The aluiuma 
is procured from Cornish clay, a fine, sniwAh, and 
while clay, which is extensively emuloyed iimhe ina- 
nulaclurc of porcelain and the finer kinds of- pottery, j 
This clay is brought from Cornwall in balls or blocks, 
as dug out of tbo oartli, afid is ground under a heavy 
stone to a state of great fineness. The powdered clay 
IS next calcined in an appr<{priatc oven, to drive off 
the uioistvro and vegetable matter which may be com- 
bined with it. The, calcined clay is next placed in an 
oval lank .sunk iu the ground; and to this is added 
the siMiond ingredient necessary to I'oim alum — that 
is, sulphuric add. The acid has such a powerful 
action cm the clay, that the two together soon form a 
boiling mixture, although no heat whatever is ap- 
plicct iu it; the instance being one of those in which 
rapid chemical comUinalion gives rise to the evolution 
of lieal. . 

When these two agents have combined, they are 
mixed with a^considorable quautity of water, and al- 
lied to settle, by which those solid parts of the jclay 
ivBch resist action of the acid are allowed to fau 
to the bottom of the vessel. -The liquid (which is a 
solution of sulphate of alomina) is then pumped up 
into l^en- vessels, where it rcceivea the addition of 
some auipbate of potash, as a means of giving the third 
ingredie^ necessary to the formation of (n'ystauixed 
alum. The different higrediwito are allowed to remain 
quiet in a circular sunk vessel, jwhote the ^ alum . gra- 
nny crystailixes round the ndes, stmoiing forth 


large crystals towards the centre, wmcre the mother* 
liquor (or portion which will not crystallize) remains. 

But the alum thus pioduced is nut pure and lino in 
quality. It undergoes the process of roaching^ to 
bring it to a better condition. This reaching (or roch- 



from Iloccha in Syria, where it was first made. In the ' 
process of roching, steam is allowed to act upon the 
alum, so as to dissolve it, and to make with it a very 
strong solution. This is done in a leadeu vessel; and 
from this vessel the sohilion is transfenrod to large 
cylindrii^a) ‘crystalltzing vessels, where it attains the 
final stale in which it is sent to market. . , . , 

When the crystallization is complete, the cylindrical 
vessels present a very beautiful exemplification of this 
kind of chemical action. Thdy are about seven feet 



[CjlindricKl M«»» of CrysUinixiia Alum*] 

high by five in diameter ; and upon looking in at the 
top of any one of them, we see a thick hollow cylinder 
of crystallized alum, with a portion of floating water 
in the centre ; the mass appears like an irregular rock- 
work of sparkling transparent crystals, many of them of 
large* dimensions, and all with the most perfect sym- 
metry of form, presenting the keen apex, the fine, 
clear, straight edges, and the regular and even facies of 
the Aociohedron,* the geometrical fonn which these 
crystals assume. The manner, too, iu which the alum 
is extracted from the vessels is calculated to show' the 
beauty of the ciystallizatioti. The vessels are crapable 
of being taken to pieces as tliey stand, by the renlovi^d 
of cerliun hoops and staves ; and the alurii is then ex- 
hibited to the eye as if it were one magnificent cylin- 
drical cfvstal. as large as the interior of tlie vessel had 
been. The liquor is removed from the inside, and thp 
alum, being broken up into convenient fragments;' ik 
packed in barrels for the market 
There is one peculiarity about alum which hss lea. 
to an entirely new branch of manufacture, now brnig 
carried oh extensively at the hilling Wbrks. ' we * 
have said that it -is a sulphate of aiuminx and potsiidi. 
But it is not necwsjprily so : in some instuhcA' boda, 
in others ammonia,* has been used instead of potash. 
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tlif» trutb is, that thrw ingredients are used cliiefly ss that there b oonfiftant work fhr plumbers in one way cw 
Ittenti to induce tho crystallization of the alum. Sul* other. There ts also an important depsitment which 
tSm of alumina will not crystalline ; the sulphuric we may peiliaps term the vm fframmar of the whole. 
.$sidatid the alumina have combined, and the resulting via. the mcnrikn^ the spot wherehi are determined 
OMnpound pomesses most of tho useful properties m the numerous points connect with the chemical 
Ulum • but it cannot, by itself, be brought Into a erys- sdence of the manufaotnreS. This laboratory contains 
tsftuie fortn* When, however, ^ny one of the three all the appliances for such purpose^ air-fornaoes, - 
iAove^-mentioned alkalis is add^, the sulphate acquires ruverheratory furnaces^ sand-batM stllla, retorts, and 
thb power, and becomes a crysi^liz^ sulphate of ain- the varied apparatus for mtperimental trials on the* 
tnina and pot^. On the other hand, this potpsh b of nrnC^ action of chemical agenta A chemicallibrary, 
no prectioal service in the cliief purposes to which ahiin too, b a necessary appendage to such a place, 
is applied in foe arts: tho sulphate of alumina it the When, leaving foe actual bnildings ihemselvet, wc 
real working a(mnt ; and if this could be obtained in a go out upon the spoi^bank or mound of rubbbfa, we 
pure state and in a solid form, the potash would in there get a bird's-eye view of the arrangeiqents whereby 
most cases be unnecessary. It happens that the iitm the Works are comnocted with the river Tyne. Haif- 
contained in small quantity in the day, and which ways traverse the ground in all directions, affording 
would injure the alum if allowed to form ope of its con- easy means of communication. In tnb first place the 
ifottuents, is with dimtnilty removed except by some coarse materials, such as sulphur, salt, Jime, coal, &e., 
mode of crystallizing the sdum ; and it is not until re* are landed at a wharf on the south bank of the river ; 
cently that the difficulty has been practically removed, and arc thence hauled up an inclined railway, through 
There is a * patent alum* now made (the patent for a tunnel, to the Works, by means of steam-power; and 
which is, we believe, in the bawds of foe proprietors of when arrived there, otlier rafiwaya convey these mate- 
the FclJing Works), foe dpef characteristic of which rials to the various buildihga wherein tli^ aro to 
is^ that It possesses foe dtiibvil fgoperties of alum, but brought fo bear upon the manufactures. Tlien, when 
without contfuning wtssb^ the manufactured gofids are ftiiislied, the same system 

In making tUs itani« itilpifurfo *cid and Cornifo of railways furnisbes a medium for conveyirg t^in 
clay are usMiaa in foe ofoor csss t hut tho clay is used down to the river, there to be shipped off to various 
in gfoator proporiloc^ p|o os 10 form a kind of mortar quarters. Amot^g all foe busy rivers^ England, the 
or thick paste. This tnortar is placed in a heated Tyne is in this way ope of the busicsT At short ln< 
trough, where the SSoMtore b so far evaporated as to tervab along both of its banks, for a distance of many 
convert the mass to foe form of a dry earUi, From foe miles, there arc similar outlets for the various inanu- 
trougli it is removed to tanks, where water is employed factures produced. The Chemical Works, the Glass 
to dissolve it; and while in foe liquid state tho com* Works, the Potteries, and above all the Collieries, all 
posilioii is acted npop for an agent intended to remove have their wharf or tbeir 'staith,' their railways or 
the iron : this beim foe only contained ingredient their inclines, for connecting tho Works above with 
which is ipjurioua to the klum. The agent cniployedr’ the river below. Tho Chemical Works, too, have their 
attracts or coinbinM with foe iron existing iv^foc clay, clusters of chimneys, their spoibbauks of waste, and 
forming with it t||u» mfimircd pigment known as their labyrinth of buildings, to add to tlic features of 
Prussbn blue. Tfos PiMitii blue is allowed to sub- foe scene. 

side, and the remakdnf liquor, being a soliitaim of sub 8uch are Chemical Works. Some manufacturers 
phate of alumina, b boffodtil) all the'water b driven off. make one kind of acid or of alkali, some another ; one 
Tho solid residue is formed into cakes m mch or two firm may have a reputation for a particular kind of 
iDthickndSakiid*^ foil, form it comes into the market, salt or chepical agent, another for another; and, to 
Instead of being a crystal, it is an opaque earthy solid, understand the minute details, it would be necessary to 
differing from common alum in foe circumstance of fqllow the manufacturing routine of all the substances 
containing no potash, but possessing in common with one by fnc. ^ But the broad principles arc tlie sainc in 
it foe qualities which render it valuable in foe arts. all. Xb^Te is in all of these Works tho same exhibition 
The Prussian blue b procured in far too large of lofty chimneys Jarge and variously arranged build- 
quantity to be allowed to remain in that state : it is ings, furnaces and ovens in almost endless variety, 
restered again, by chemical means, to the form which boilers, heaters, coolers, (tills, crystallizing vesseb, 
H before present^, ready to Ixi again used in making cblernsk tanks, pans, and a multiplicity of otlier ap- 
ibosp alum. Tbb principle is exhibited in many-dc- paratus; while they all hkewise agree more or less m 
pariments of a chemical work : where a chemical sub- this— that there is no lack of odours from sume of the 
staocoi after being modified in its character by foe aid chemicals under process of manufteture. It is per- 
it baa afforded in making other substances, Is restoicd haps scarcely necessary to remark) that foe sliops of 
to its original form, and thereby fitted to render simb. the chemists and druggisto are supplied with drugs of 
br aid in other instances. < these various kinds from the Chemical Works, through 

We have now noticed the chief manufacturinf^pro- the agency'of wholesale dealers. Tlicre are inlondott 
cesses carried on at (he Works under consideration, several wholesale druggbti trho accumulate in foatr 
They involve, as may readily be aupposod, a very ex- warehouses the m’udoribugs from every part of the 
tensive variety and arrangement of building, subsidiary world, not only from foe chemic^ manu&cturcri, hui 
to the actusT' operations carried oii. Ptxt instance, from foreign merchants and dealers; and foese 'drugs, 
there are five st^m-engineg in different parts of the passing into tlie hands of the eetafiers, are by thm 
Works, for pumping up water, euiqping liquids from sold in smaller quantities, or are madiU up into foa 
one vessel to another, setting in motion the mills and various well-known pbarmoeutliTsI fgsqparatioas^ W 
stones for grtntfing clay ac^d lime, and other opearajtions Wo most, in conclqaion, ackiiowbd» foe courteous 
requiring great ifiiq|ive>|)pwer. There are Ibamnter^* Kbciality of foe proprietors in smsgdiug focilities fyf 
shops, smiths’ uOjMnf shops, plhmbeiw shopi prefwrii^ this sketen: and fob b foe more doe, ba^ 
and others of a similar lew Sot keeping in working cause Chemical Works are not^ in (pmersl, so readily 
order the various veowids ewq^ed in tho Works ; foe opened to strangers as those ip which MetsBorgie or 
bad vesseb and pipes, especially, are sp numenms^ Textile mamUactures are carried on. : , ' 
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COLUMN OF JULY. PAJIIS. 

Tins free am! open spare, on wliirh tlie rnlunin f^iven 
ill tiie cut is orerted. was once tlic Silt* of a ji^reat slate 
prison, in winidi. tliron^ii four lonj; rrntnrifis, any man 
ini'/Jit be immured for Jife at llic* will of tlie fovoVciprn, 
or at UiG insligation of some powerful ^personage. 
When a prisoner was removed to the Bastille, no one 
could tell liow long lie might remain there. Thg 
l*eriod of his incareeralion depended on ebanfoa, the 
ftiniles of a nustress or the frown of a court favonrtlo. 
Many jiassud thirty years ot ihcir lives wuUiiu its walls ; 
and It is recorded of one prisoner that he was removed 
to Charenton, a lunatic asylum and a prison, after a 
confiiiemont of fifty*flvec years and live inonihs. Such 
an ahme of power as this has long ceased in England, 
and cannot miw be exercised in France. It is not un- 
inatnictivc to mark the means by which, in the two 
couutric'S, the liberty of tho siij^oct has been aorured 
from ihegal ImmriBOiiment. In EinglaiKi this is cfloctcd 
by the Habeas Uorpus Act. onowf Uie ^al safeguards 
of die rights and freedom of Englishmen. Tlie pur* 
port of the great writ of .Hahoas CoiTuis is a command 
by the courts of oominod kw. at Westminster to the 
person who detains another to produce the body of 
such a priscaicr, and tp state the day and the cause of 
His caption, and further to aubinit to and reoedve what* 
soever the jud^ or court awarding the writ shad 
direct At a lone .when even villeinage was notex* 
tlnct hi fipgland, the old writ db hommi 
could be resorted to in ordew to deliver a roan out of 
oustodyt by giving security to the sherlif that the per- 
son detained should he forthcoming to answer any 
cha^e agahiat him. The gf^at mass of the cases 
arising out of the iaeaing of these writs in the dd law 
books relate to , the seizure and detention of persons 
wlmm the parties seizing claimed as their villetiis or 
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seiXs. Hu'w the writ was lieblo to be made use of as a 
means ol evading justice, and hence tlic privileges 
which it conferred were not easily to be obtained, as 
the legal prncr‘(*dings weri^ naturally surronudtH! with 
many dillii:ulties. In cases where the crown was con- 
cerned, this writ was also an insufficient iBinedy. In 
the vcign of ('harles \. the jn^gi^s orTTRnflffJ’s Bench 
decided that they could not hail nr deliver a prisoner 
committed w*ithont any causo assignetl in ca^s where 
he w^aK tiuniTniUcd by the special command of Uie king 
or by the lords of the privy council. Not without a 
struggle with the court anil the judges did the par- 
lianiunt exiort an aec, in 1641, which cnacttMl that by 
whomsoever a wrson might he committed, the courts 
of King's 1100011 or (himinon Pleas should, within three 
days after a writ of Habeas Corpus, examine and ijj'* 
4erminc the legality of a coinnnUal. fitill attempts 
wore made to feller the right, when, in IhflO, another 
act was puB.scd, which is more jiaiticiilarly known as 
the Habeas Corpus Art, and U fre<|nently spoken of 
as another Mugna Cbarta. This act points out plainly 
the method in which the' wTjt is obtained. TlKjre have 
boon periods of alleged danger when tlie Habeas 
Corpus Ac.l has been suspended ; but, as ft is observed 
in the irtude ‘Habeas (Corpus’ in tho ‘Penny Cyclo- 
psedia,' froiii wliioh wc have taken the preceding 
dMails, “ these are in fact the very times wheti the 
statute is most necessary. I'he Habeas Corpus is the 
protection only of the innocent, not the defence of ibiS 
guilty.*’ U has been customary to iiass an act of 
indemnity VifW such susnensiona of the act, for the 
protection of tiioso who mve aetted during tho aihH 
pension, ' ■ 

Tlic capture of the Bastille by the on flk 

14th of Julyv 17^, from w liich day the Revoliitian 
truly be said to bavT commimced, k^d to the apdedy 
aboUtion of the desiguism which had filled thdnu^ 
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mg with so many victims; ami finally, after yt^ars of 
'hlood and terror, of anarchy and the supremacy of the 
aM^ord, the iilM»i'tics of the French people appeared to 
.be established on a firm basis. But the last Bourbon 
kings, like our own Stuarts, were an infatuated race; 
and on Sunday, July 25Ui, 1830. the * M oiiiteut Uni- 
VerseV the oiUcial journal of all the French govern- 
ments Tor the last lialf^contnij^y, published six ordi- 
naheoa, which, if they had not been successfully resisted, 
would have deseivcdly abused French people in the 
eyes of every free nation. Tlic first declared that no 
journal or work of less than twenty sheets of letter- 
press should appear uiihout the royal permitssiun 
granted both to the writcis and printers ; and this per- 
mission was to be renewed every three months, and 
rgnight be revoked at pleasure. Tiie second ordinance 
'annulled the elections of nicinberfl of the Chamber of 
Deputies which had just taken place, and which had 
Tiot yet met. The third abrogated the rights of the 
electoral body, disfranchtsing three - fourths of Uic 
former cuinsliiucncy, and reducing tbc number of 
mctnlicrs of the (Miainbc^r from d:iO to 2rj8 ; besides 
making other innovatiniis, all of which had a dce|K)tic 
tendency* The fourth ordinance merely convoked tfic 
electoral colleges ; and the remaining two nominated 
to the dignity of couiicilh^rs of state a iiiiiubci of the 
most unpopular men in France, men who had been in- 
imical to, and were incapable of comprehending, the 
&]urit of a constitulional govcrnnicut. 

Ill the Three Days of July the people of Paris fought 
wiili a spirit which proved that iticy wcie not un- 
worthy ot the liliei Lies of which so audacious an atu^mpt 
had been made to deprive them. The events of thes^* 
ilays, as given in the* ‘ Library of Etilcriaining Know- 
ledge,* are so well known that it is not iieoessaiy to 
enter into any details eon<!cruing lliein. The nuiiiher 
of eitizenSikiUed was 78H, and the iiuinbor of woundw 
4500. according l<i an official report of the ConiiitiUee 
of National lie wards. Eighty- live ptu'soiis were in- 
terred in front of the Umvic, and seventy in tlic Maich6 
des lunoceiis ; aud others, though nut in so large a 
iiiiml>er together, in several other parts of the capital. 

• The ashes of five huutliod and four of tlicHt: patiiots, 
removed' .«.hcr '^laoes, now repose beneath the 
Column of July, w'hich serves al once as a mauauleuiu 
aud a monumenl oi their devotion. 

The place dc la Basiille, whitdi witnessed the first 
combats of the first revolution, is in every resju'ct an 
ap]iri>nriate site for a incinorial of the lriiiin])hs of the 
second. The Fountain of the Elephant, of which a 
design and an acronnt apimared in No. 93 of the 
• Pcuiny Magazine,* was never executed ; and the 
imdesial of inc Columu of July is erected on a portion 
of the work inlended fur the Fountain. Tlic basement 
is of white niarhlo, supported by blocks of granite; 
and on one side of tbe pedestal is a figure of a Hon 
pamnt in very bold relief, and uiulerncath is an in- 
scription, of wtiich the foHowing is a tranalation 

TO mv cLoar of FUKNcn citizens who abuso and 

liOroilT FOR THIS DUFENCX OF TDU FITBI.XC LliUSRTIBS 

ON THE XfEUOUAIlLE DATS OF JIH^ 27, 2S, AND 29, 1830. 

Al each angle of the pedestal is a figure of the Gallic 
eagle, twaring a wreath of oak in its clawa The shaft 
of the pillai cuiiHisis of metaUg: cylinders, partly fiuted 
and partly onrivbed with bands Wring lions' heads, 
and their mouths form apertures for the admission 
of li^it and air to the stain^ase in the int#ior of the 
spaces iifto wdiieh these bands divide the 
cSHMp>^e fiUod wUh the names of five hundred 
^^|iwf»ur who wore killed during the three 

Tn tbe new edition of Galignanik ‘Picture of 
, publlifibcd duniip: the present month, it is said 

/^fhat tiie Corintliian capital, over which is a railed gi^ , 


Icry, is the largest piece of bronze ever cast, being 
sixteen feet and a half wide. It is ornamencted with ** 
lions* heads» and figures Mchildrcn bearing garlands. 
A gilt globe surmounts dr 'capital, on which stands a 
cdloBsal figure, also gilt; repraenting the genius of 
liberty, on tiptoe„aau in the act of taking fttght, with 
I a torc^ in his right hand,ahd in his left a broken chain, 

! The Parisians tell us that the attitude of the figure is 
I significant of the propagandism of French politicsal 
I Ideas ; but it might also mean that libeity was on the 
I point of deserting the ibrtrenoitictured capital of 
France. The column is of the Gomposkr ordt% and is 
about 193 feet high (being 39 loci Icsstuaxi the l^ondoii 
Monument), with a diameter of 12 feet. The cost of 
the whole work was 48,000/., and the weight of metal 
used UHS above 725 tons. The staircase in the interior, 
by wliieb an aseent may be made to the top. is sus- 
pended on anew principle, and vibrates with every blast 
of M ind. 'J'he v'lew from the top is very intorcsting. 
Within the marble pedestal there is a circular rorridoi , 
paved with white marble, relieved with Stars and 
'of black marble, and lighted by windows iif stained 
glass ; and tlic dcsi;nnt of a few steps leads to tfie fiint*rcal 
vaults, wliich are ebuted by four last iron doors, riciily 
ornamented with tracery. Each vault contains a sar- 
'copiiagiis, fourtcciujiarus in length, one in width, and 
one deep, in which the remains of the bodies iiavc 
b(*en deposited. Tho enclosure around the pedestal is 
flagged with wliiie marble. Tlic column was * inau- 
gurated* in July, 1840. 

FLORENCE AND THE MEDICI FAMILY. 

Thb country in which the city of Floience, or Firenze, 
us the Italians call it, in silnsiled, is of the most varied 
character and exceedingly beautiful. It is fifty miles 
fiom tbe sea. in the valley of tbe Arno. A fine plain 
to tbe north-west extends to the very feet of the 
Apennines, which rise, with their hells of blue pine 
forest, to the height oi three thousand feet. Tin* riew 
on the other sides i^bonnded byniouniaiiisclotlKMl with 
woods of chestnut and groves of olives and stufided, 
as far as the eye can reach, with country residences 
and licauti^ul villas. Many of the hills are orownei] 
with nmjoslic nuns. The lull on the summit of which 
the ancient town of Ficsole stands almost touches the 
city walls. The fields in the low lands are highly cul- 
tivated,' and arc divided by vines, from whicht In the 
autumn, the grapes arc seen hanging in luxuriant fes- 
toons. Florence itself, with the broad river flowing 
tlirongb it, is as beautiful at fint siglit as it is interest- 
ing from its assuciAtions. It is surrounded by walls, 
but within the enclosure are msiny gardens, and on the 
soutliern declivity there is a large public promenade 
planted with trees. The river is crossea by four 
bridges, one of which, tbe Ponte Santa TrlnitJ, is 
adorned with marble statnes. Its great domed cathe- 
dral and its churches are profusely onriclied with 
sculptures and paintings, and contain the monuments 
and mortal remains of the famous artists. “ heirs of 
all time,*' who conitructod and embellished them. U 
has many scjuarcs and beautiful fountains* Its old 
massive furtress-like palaces rise here and there with 
a sort of stern grandeur, and its galleries of sculptures, 
paintings, gems, and medals are among the fitieBt iii 
Europe. With such natural advantiges and such om- 
bellishments of art, it is not to be wondered at tliat 
Florence is much resorted to, and is oonsidcired die 
most delightful residence in Italy* 

Florence was founded in tlie thne of the Romans, by 
whom tho town was called Florentta and the inhabit- 
ants Florentini. It seems to have been tnoreibrtttnale 
tbs A most of the other Italian towns in escaping the 
ravages of die barbarian conquerors of Italy* By 
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yielding; to the dominant {^irert and looking only to 
their own preservation, the Florentines kept their town 
and Burrouiidini^ territory entire and themselvos at 
peace. The takiimr of Fiesole in 1010 is almost the 
only fact on record of their indulgence in the spirit of 
aggression and aggrandissomcnt. A nmnicipa] govern- 
ment had been iustilutod by direction of Ciuirlcmagnr, 
and they were governed hy ati offifx*r called at ^rst a 
duke and aflerwards a count* On the death of the 
< '00010811 Matilda about 1115, Florence became the iu-r 
iieritancc of the see of Rome, and then began to govern 
itself as an independent rominonweaUh. The Floreu* 
tines seem to have been iiidustrions, pros^rous, and 
gf'nerally quiet till the powerful families of Buondel- 
moTiti and (Jberti. Atnidei and llonati quarrelled with 
each other, and divided the city into factious ; and soon 
altcrwards, at the beginning of the thirteenth rontury. 
ill the reign of Frederic II., emperor of Germany and 
king of Naples, the inhabitants of Florence beraino in- 
volved in lha great feud of the Gnelpbs and Ghihelinrs. 
'riicrc were several families in Florence belonging to 
the class of nubility, and many faniilies of rich citizens. 
Some joined the Ghibeliiie faction, some the Guelph, 
and after much cmdonlion the Guelphs wei^p driven 
out of the city- On tbo death of jFrcderic in 1250 th# 
Guelphs wen* allowed tu return, and the Florentines 
lljen formed their first regular constitution. Their 
govcTiitneiit fluctuated for some time between the aris- 
to<Tatic influence and the ponular, but settleil iiilo a 
popular form, when its political and civil institutions 
uere founded on the broadest basis of deinocracv. The 
<*ity was divided into wards and the people u ere divided 
into trades, a master being appuinled over each trade to 
adniininlcr justice to all within his ward. I'he trades 
were at first twelve, seven greater and five inferior, 
but the inferior were afterwards increased to fomteen, 
which made the whole number twenty-one. 'I'hey 
were all provided with arms, and regularly trained and 
disclnlined. Kadi comtiaiiy ha<l its gnnfalone. or 
standard, and its gonfalon lore, or standard- beater, 
under whom they mustered. A goufaloiiiere di jus- 
tizia was selected from among the class of citizens, 
who h^d office for two months, and was foi the 
time being at the head of the govern iifciU. 'J'here 
was a council of citizens, generally of eight or 
ten, called priori, who, with the gonfalon icrc, cunsfi-* 
tilted the efl'ectivc government ol the state ; dhd there 
were other councils, sonictimes permanent and su- 
pcrinteiideut, called buoni huomini, and sometiiiies a 
delepaXed power was given to certain niemhers fur 
special purposes, which was r»,Ucd a balia. Tlie coii' 
slitution was frequ^tly changed, but always retained 
Its democratic character, aud nearly the form above 
stated. 

The liistoryof tlie world docs not afford another siicli 
instance of dissensions between rival families, of fac- 
tious contests, of popular brawls and tumults, and civil 
bloodshed, occurring within the walls of a single city, 
and continued for, centuries almost uninterruptedly, 
as the city of Florence. Firat there were disputes 
of tbe nobles with each other, then of the nobility with 
Uio citizens* and, after the nobles were overcome^ of tbe 
citizens with tbe populace. 'Hie, animosity was gene- 
rally of the must violent i^aracter, tbo part'uw fighting 
with each Other from street to street and from lower 
to iowei^ and was frequently accompanied tyith acts 
of such atror;ious cruelty, peipetraled undtT tbeeitcite- 
ment of extreme rage, as are hardly credible- Banish- 
incut, dispersion of umilics, and death, orourrod to an 
extent unknown in any other city. Yet tiolwithatandiog 
the intenuption of trade aud the loss of life which these 
scenes, as well as the frequent wars of the FloreiUiues 
with the other Italian powcis, occasioned, such is tlic 
stimulus of free institutions, that though 


a- small rep^ibUc compared with some of the other 
Italian s^cs, liad, as early as the year 1300, advaiKvd 
to. a condition of great abundance in rjc1u*s, inhabitants, 
and reputation, with three thouaand cilizens armed 
and trained within its wali^. and sevi'iily thousand more 
within its territory. It rapidly adviiicod during tbe 
next two centuries, and herainc not only tlic chief city 
of Tust*any, but one oT the most iin)Hirtant and influ- 
ential states of Italy. In litcratuic and tlic fine arts 
it stood firsit. and was appropriately dt^ignated the 
Athens of Italy. Dante, pLarurcli, and D(K:('accio 
iriquldod the language, and stamped it with imtnor- 
Ulity. Architecture, scM.ilpture, and painting, advanced 
n Uli rival rapidity iitidor (^Jiibcrti, Giotto, Rrunulleschi, 
Michel Angelo, and several olhera. The public build- 
ings and galleries of Florence still exhibit abundant 
evidence of its raidd progress in the elegant arts, as 
the vast wealth of its grcatJEaniilies, under Avhose en- 
couragement those arts aiTorded proof of the 

industry of the people atfif 'thc commercial skill and 
enterprise of its merchants. 

Besides the family feuds to which wc have already 
alluded, and thobc of the ('anceJlieri, when broken 
up into the two rival branches of thu Bianchi and 
Ncri. the citizens and populace were afterwaids almost 
constantly, involved in the disputed of other great 
families, such aa thodc of the Albizi, the Medici, aud 
the Pazzi. 

In the later times of the republic, the Medici became 
the most distinguished of tUeso ricdi and puuerful 
families : in the earliest limes they are not mentioned. 
*rhey were not nobles, but belonged to the class of citi- 
zens. Giovanni dc' Medici is mentioned as having in 
1251 forced Jiis nay, with lOU rioientuics, into the 
fortress of Scarparia. (lurmgh the Milanese, uho Here 
ftllicn bohirgiiig it. FraniTacu de' Medici in 1348, Sal- 
vestro de', Mcilic.i in 137tl. and aftei hiiii hid sun Vcii 
dc' Mecffci, each hcbl the ofiice of gonlaloiHerc. or 
chief magistrate. But the chief founder of the great- 
ness of the Medici family was Giovanni de Mi'dici. 
who was born in 13()0, and uho di(*d in 142K. leaving 
two sons, Cosimo ami Lmenzo, lie had acipurcd -vast 
wealth by coniiiierciai piirsint^ and v.h;'aW '-tied all' tbo 
liiglier ofli( es of slate w ith ivputatjoii for solidity 
of judgment and prudent conduct. 

Giovanurs eldest son Cosimo, uho was born in 13S9, 
became his heir, and conseiiutMitly the hcjid qf the 
family, (^)simo uas a man of cAliaordinaiy ability 
for business, and for some lime managed the public 
affairs with such geiuTal aiqdause as to taise the envy 
of the family of the Albizi, Buialdo degh Albizi 
exerted himself in organizing a pai ty in opposition to 
Cosiino’ they suceoe«ied in elee.ting a gcwilalonTcrc 
hostile to the Medici, and while (*osiino himself was 
abseul at his country housi*, on purfiose to avoid intor- 
fciiiig in the factious contest, Uindhlo got up a charge 
against^liim, and w'hon be came to the |ialace of justice 
to answer the charge, lu* was seized, condemned almost 
without the forms of justice, and imprisoned in one of 
the towers of the palace. (;osinio was in danger of 
being put to death, hut his iViendg saved him hy bribing 
Hcrnaido Gnadagni, the gonfalnniere, and Mariotto 
Jlald'iiinotti, who imd charge of him, and ho was secretly 
conductc(4uut of the city by night. The bribe was 
1(XK> florins to Guadagni, and SOO to Balduinctti. Ho 
was received with great lespee.l in the different Italian 
towna which ho passed, and when he arrivetl at 

Venice was trsated as an arnbiflisador would have been 
tieated.'and notas.au exile* though a sen tciuT' of banish- 
ment foor ten years had' in the meantime been pHSf^edupoii 
him by the priori of Florence. Riiialdo now assntneci 
tliH management of the state, and soon made hiinself 
univemlly odiousi the influence of the friends of 
Cosimo became iiaminuunt ; Uinaldo was sentenced to 
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baiiiBlimcnt. logellicr with the real of the Albizl and 
other faniilit's" who had been in union with them ; 
Coaimo waa recalled, and on the 5th of Octulje*r, 14H4, 
exactly a year from the day on wliich ho made his 
eacape, ho re-entered f'loronce, and was recxdved with 
the nioRt extravagant demonatratiuiis of public joy. 
Thenceforth he was the moat pifluential man in the 
atate. Though in hia private character he waa nothing 
more than a merchant, and in his political character 
only a simple citizen, he was in fact Prince of IHorence, 
and as such was written to atid regarded by the other 
statea of Europe. Ambassadors addremd themaelyea 
to him in the iirst instance, aud his advice to the priori 
waa received as the directions of a king to hia council. 
Meaiiiimc ho rontiiiuod to extend his mercantile trans- 
actions with such skill and prudence as to accumulate 
enormous wealth, wliilc his expenditure was on a si'ale 
of regal niagniiicetice. In^Elurcnce he built the c.oii- 
veht of San Marco, the Vhrch of San Lorenzo, and 
the monasti^ry of San V'erdTano ; on die hill of FiesoJe 
he built the cliurdi of Sail Girolamo and 1' Abbatia; 
and ill Mugcllo he restored the <‘hurcli of the Frati 
Af itiori from the foundation, lie constructed several 
splendid ebapids and altars in ibeclui relics of Florence. 
He also built at Jerusalein a hos]utal for the reci'ption 
of floor and infifm fiilgrims, which he niaintaiiied at 
great expense. Besides liis palace in Fliireiicc, he 
built four olher houses at Caroggio, Fiesolc, Cafim- 
giuolo, and Trebia, each suitable for the resiclcnco or a 

i iriiice. lie waa munificent in hia patronage of the 
Ine arts and of classical literature. It was during the 
governnieut of (kisiino lliat Brunelleschi raised the 
gieat dome of the cathedral at Floicucc, lUtMi umi- 
vallcd and poibaps not surpassed even now. and Ghibeiti 
cast live inasnive bj onze gates of the baf itistery of San 
Giovanni, whieb contain a series of pictures in uietih, 
and which Michel Angelo dec'inod woithy'i,i be Ibo 
gates of Paiadise. He employed Donatello not only 
ill works of sculpture, but m purchasing for bim 
statues, vases, and other remains of Greek and Homan 
art, to decorate his palaces, and which now form a 
part of gallery. He s] tent large sums 

111 the pur<:liaflc^'’of niiy»iU6cripls of the Gicek and 
Homan classics, anu thus laid the foundation of the 
great Medie-<*an library, the Bibliotheca Mediceo- 
r.aureiiliano. llis nicrcaiitilo Irausactions and Joans 
influeiu'cd the politics not only of Italy, but of other 
Kuropcan stales. When Naples and Venice J(^agiird 
aealnst FJoieuce. Cosittio called iii his debts froiii those 
places, and put an end to the war by diying up their 
resources. When Milan and France leagued against 
Venice, lie supplied the VeneLiaiis with * the sinews of 
war,* and her rcaistance was successful. His agents in 
Rugkiid, during the wars of the houses of York and 
Lancaster, supplied Edwiird IV. with large sums, 
which anccess enabled him to repay. Noiwitbstandiiig 
the va 2 >t amount of income expended, it was fodn4<after 
his death, that besictes the sums due tu him from other 
Italian states and abroad, most of Uie great families of 
Florence were indebted to him in larf^ aiiiounls. 
With 80 vast a capital indeed, bis aecumulatioiis from 
Joans at inlereai must have been immense. In his 


fwivate habits and deporlinenl he was as moderate ana 
simple as he was liberal and [Princely in his public ex- 
penditure. During the period of altogether about 
tbirty-onc years durinfi; which he augmomjl^ the re- 
sources and wioldo<it4hc energies oC Iwrence, he 
exercised tho power of a sovereign by a sort of invisible 
^ency. having no regal Uapiniigs, no kuigly state, no 
of HULMulants, no guards, but walking about in 
diiiarv attire of a respectable cilizon. 
wliat tlw Mtdici died August 1. 1401, at the age 
' nil possession of hia intellectual faculties, 
privately, accoiding to his own direc- 


tion, in the church of San Lorenzo, which Brunelleschi 
had built for him. The title of Pater Patrie.” which 
had been bestowed upon him by a decree of the staUs 
was inscribed on his tomb. In bis person he was tali ; 
in his youth he bad bben haiidsouicf : and in his age his 
contemporaries freouently refer with admiration to the 
venerable dignity of his appearance. 

Cosimo^i younger brotner Lorenzo, who was born 
in 10104 and died in 1440, became tlie stock of that 
lateral branch of {^ie house of Medici which in the 
IGtb century obtained the absolute sovereignty of 
Tuscany/ 

Coaimo left two legitimate sons, Giovanni and Piero, 
and one illegllimate son. Carlo, who was liberally edu- 
cated. and lived resiiectably. Giovanni, tlio eldest son, 
died Nov. 1, 1463. J'iero oonsetjucntly succeeded 
to Cosimo's propisrty and authority, in Florence. II 
was a man of judgment and prudence, but of infirm 
constitution, and died Dec. 2, 14G0, in bm bOrd ycai. 
He leir two sous, Lorenzo and Giuliano, and two 
daugbteis.* 

Direiizo de’ Medici bc<‘Knie the bead of the Medici 
family and of the state of Florence. He was a man 
of still grc^aler abilities than lus grandfalbo', aud is 
'Indeed one of the nwut extiaordinary pubJji: dmracters 
on the recoidsof bistory. To biiirwc diall devote a 
sepai'ate article in a iollowing number. 

*4 trading Town ttf Eattitrn Africa, — At Ui*rb«*rii, for 
lliroiighuut a couKiilerutili* puilurtir of the yoar. tlio Uaveller who 
rhoaciM lo lund or turnve Ihm discoieis nothing hut zoint' 
eighteen Immlreil or two thoii.,uiKl empty IiuIm, ]>ftwom winr.ii 
tho pTOwlini; hyunus or jackiilM hi tioopi nronr und howl hy 
iii/dd. Mull HOiHus to have ahundoued tlie ]>la<r foi ever. Tlu* 
port U an dt^tituti'of sliippiitg us the town of iiihahiliuits. On u 
cortaiu day, howrviT. fixvil .iiid known to the discipU's of trailr, 
u fpw white suits up)mu: in the jippriiurhiiig tiKi dpsoJatv 
and dfsuited shore ; and on land, proliahly at an eipiaJ distance, 
clouds of dust spreudint^ and nurf,niiK up into the urniosphmv 
aimoiiitce tin} approuch of what might (‘asily he mislufceti for an 
ariuy. Lou|? strings of caniols, uiuhs, mid asses, heavily laden, 
and escorted hy warriors mu horsnliuck, witli rnatch^iock. hiuce, 
luid shield, emerge r.uiii bi'ueuth thrsr* chmtls and inuko towards 
the siJeiit stAffta. In a few miimti'S doors fly open, tenia ore 
pitched, tires an* kindled, life of every kind uliounds, and Berbciu 
II. fiuijsiornird into a populous city. And what a uopululion! 
There is scarcely pci haps a single )ieople nr tribe dwelling within 
a Ihnusand miles of the spot which bus not its ooramerciut retire- 
•eiitiitive at Uerbenu There you behold the llauiati from India 
|K>criug forth cuinitugly between piles of rich goods ; the Pmiati, 
witl) siiaw Is front Kerm&n and turquoises from the neighbour* 
hood of liie Caspiau Bea ; the nativee of Mesopotamia, aud 
Oman, and Hadramaut, and Vemen, and the Heju, with wiiat- 
ever commodities tlie soil of Aratiia produees ; the ^yptian, 
Uie Nubian, the Abyssinian, the Baiiwli, tlie natives 31 Buaa, 
Kiiaria, KolTa, Kambul, and Zutgero ; theHurruri, the lsah,iuid 
the Somaulijull surrounded by the productions and merchaudiso 
of tbeir rcs^teclivc countries. The whole of this multitudinous 
uieuihlagc, brought together and pervaded liy the sjiirit of gain, 
is engaged from ikioniiiig till night in cxceonve turmoil aud 
W'rangUng. Honesty, moreover, Is a rare visitor among (hem. 
Kach endeavours to overreanli the other, high words arise, q^uor- 
rels qiring up, blows are given ond returns, lances flourished 
and creeses drawn, and here and tiiere a pool of MuMulmim or 
Pagan blood tells of the way hi which baigaiiis ore aometuneB 
coiirluded by these rough cuitomers. All«the dialects and 
idioms of Balicl pass current tlieic^ eadi man screaming at the 
top of his voice In order to make himself heanl amid the iude- 
BCfibable din, created portly by human tongues, iiaVtly by the 
ijcighing of horses, the strange grunting of the camel, the bejjow- 
iiig of oxen, and the braying of asses. Bugs, too, of every stxo 
and species, lean, huugry, savage, and wJUiout masters, inowl 
about the purlieus of tlie mart in seal ch of oflhl, luiwltiig and 
barking to augment the concord of sweet eottnds that denotes the 
whereabouts of the devotees of ounirnetce.— Forriyn i^arteAg 
JRetfiew, Nh. 60. 
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HAMBLES FHOM RAILWAYS. 

Tiih Lka.— No. II. 

By this time ihe Ta's has bocoino a rivor of tolerable 
size, aoH from Ilalfield Park to Hertford ia inueh more 
beautiful than in the earlier part of its eouisc ; and it 
hicrcases in beauty till it enters the latter town. The 
pounds on cither side arc hilly an<^ well wooded, and 
handstiuie houses, rustic cottages, with ever and atioiviK 
a distant spire peeping from among the trees relieve 
tlie way from everything like monotony. 

A short distance before wo reach Hertford the I,oa is 
joined by the river Maran, a lovely little stream, which 
has its source a few miles from King’s Walden. About 
two miles before its union with the Lea it ]>assps 
through Paiishanger Park, whither wc will retrace it. 
Parishanger is not near so large as ILitiudd Park, but 
from Ute greater variety of surface much more heau- 
iif^ul. Indeed there is so much that is attractive afiout 
it, and altogether it is so delightful a spot fbr a day’s 
visit from London, that we shall extend our notice of 
it a little beyond our usual limit. 

Pansbanger belongs to the Earl Cowper, who, with 
a liberality deserving grateful notice, permits tlie most 
free access not only to his park and grounds, but to his 
j^icture galleiy, and both contain more than enough to 
repay a pilgnmage. fiefore we enter the gallery let 
us sauiiter'awhile along these slopes, and among those 
groups of lofty and picturesque trera, and then beside 
the Mwery banks or that clear, bright, and rapid little 
stream, and watch its sUvery tenants poising themselvt^s 
against the current, or darting briskly ' after some 
luckless insect. A brief converse with the works of 
nature will form no unfit preparation of the mind for 
an enjoyment of those works of man we are about to 
examine. There is a rich and varied successkin oh 
views all ofer the park, but the main attraction is the 
famous oak. This is a most tnajostic tree, surpassed 
perhaps in size by many, but equalled in beauty by 
none. At least we never saw, nor remember to have 
lieard of, any that can be compared with it. It stands 
alone in a * bottom,' in the private gvderi, and its wide 
branches spread out unobstructedly in every direction. 
According to Artlmr Young, in his ‘ Survey of Hens,’ 
it was called the Great Oak in 17(19. Strutt, in bis 
‘ Sylva Britannica,’ fol, 1822, says it contains one I 
thousand feet of timber, and is nineteen foc't in circum- | 


ferenre at a yard from the ground. I'hc trunk tises 
from its roots with a graceful curve, and ihc main 
brandies scimrato from it in a regular yet varied and 
free manner, such as to render it quite a model of form 
as an oak. Its remarkable syninictry causes it, as is 
the case in a fine statue, or vi'elT-propoitioiie.d archi- 
tiTiurai edifice, to appear smaller than it really id. All 
who see it express surniise at its largeness wm^ri they 
Rtaiid beside its trunk. When rlolhed in the full 
Juxuri^nce of its foliage nothing in the shape of a tree 
can surpass the harmonious grandeur of its appear- 
ance. Even when denuded of its leaves it is a noble 
object ; in soint' respects more noble than before. We 
give an engraving of it in this slate ; it is rep resented 
m full leaf by Strutt, in the wurk before lefcrred to, 
and by Loudon, in his * Arkir«^.««*><^bt.w in neither 
instil ice has there been aify tiling like justice done to 
it. Indeed Linidun’s engraving is merely a reduced 
copy of that in Strutt. 

The gardens aie tastefully laid out; there are too 
Booie pleasant terraces, aiuf some* of those walks (or 
alleys') bounded by tali evergreens, such as we read 
of in old books and see in the paintings of Wat- 
teau and I^iKTct. We need not stay to notice the 
external appearance of the house. It is one of those 
hotel ogeneous jumbles well named ‘ Modern Gothic.* 
The interior is designed with much more judgment. 
But we must turn to the Picture Gallery, as there 
are wozks there that will need all the time we can 
devote to them the productions of Raphael and 
Biti'tolomeo are not to be tmdcralood at a hasly glance. 
The Gallery is a noble room, well lighted by two Or 
Uirce lanthorns, and also by a large bay-window that 
luciks over a lichty cultivated scene. The walls arc 
hiuig with a bright scarlet cloth, which, with the gilt 
cornices and other ornaments, and the rich furniture 
of the room, have a brilliant effect— *too brilliant indeed 
for the sober cbaracter of the pictures, which would 
better accoid with a ttiore sombre tone of colour in fjie 
fittings.# The' aiue-rooiti througli which we pass into 
tlio Gallery* is chtefiy hung with family portraits ; 
among others is that of tiic ccicbnitL-d Crbanc.enor 
Cowper, who looks as if iheTarca of the stale sat lightly 
on him. 

Immediately opposite to us, as wr cuter the Gallery, 
is the gem of tlu collection—' The Holy Family,' by 
Fra Bartoionieo/ llie figures are seated under the 
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Blmcte of a palm tree, and tre w^^ll draim and akilfnlly 
arrange^ Dr. Waagen, in hie * Worke of Art and 
Artiste in Kngland,' says, ** It ie the most beautiful 

e ture that 1 am acquainted wkh by this friend of 
phacl. , . . The colouring is of extraordinary 
depth and wamitb, cryen for the Friar.*' Whatever 
may be thought of the Doctor’s judgment as regards 
the higher requisites of art, few will dispute his 


thorough knowledge of all that concerns the conven-* 
tiuual excellencies of a iiicture ; he is essentially a ‘ gal- 
lorj^-bred judge,’ as he lias been termed by that strange 
water, the author of * Modem Painters,* and we may 
safely trust his opinion, that this is one of the very 
finest of the Friar's jiictures. But, after all, its main 
'excellence arises from the earnest devotional feeling 
that BO eminently cJiaractcrises it There is no striv- 
ing alter strong contrasts or glaring effects. The 
emonring is of a rich though subdued brilliancy ; but 
it is not in any degroc, as we sometimes see even in 
the colouring of Correggio, destructive of the religious 
seriousness or the work. It is a work of lofty c]iara(!tor, 
but must, perhaps be turned to again and again before 
its full grandeur is appreciated. 

The next grand attrai'tion of the place — to us wc 
confess it is the cliici^is a * Madonna and Child,* by 
llaphael, which hangs just by the Bartolomeo. It is 
not a very lai'ge picture ; the child is not an entirc4y 
agreeable one, but the mother is one of the most ex- 
quisite realizations of female purity and delicacy wc 
ever saw. Her head is Lient forward, and there is a 
slightly pensive look in her eyes which are regarding 
w:ith an intense carnestucss the child on her lap ; and 
yet there is a vacancy in them as if they see not what 
they are fixed upon. Her thoughts arc upon the child, 
but she is thinking also of His wondrous Inrth and of all 
those portentous predictions she* has heard concerning^ 
Him. Though tiic present dwells in her inimi, the*^ 
past and the future— indistinct and unrec^oghized it 
may be— arc mingling in it too. Jlaphael may not 
have thought thus wlien Ills band traced that form — 
it may not have been in Jiis mind when it conceived 
that iiuage^yet ho must be dull indeed who cannot 
discover this., or niorc^asjt is there palpably embodied. 
Even Baphael never iisuniBSsed the almost ideal per- 
fection of all that is pine and lovely in expression in 
this face. Yet it does not * strike* at a glance. It 
requires a repeated examination to enter into the full 
extent of its meaning : and we have heard m> mean 
judges speak of it disparagingly. To see how far 
llaphael su^ssed every other painter in imparting to 
his female faces a holy elevation of character and at 
the same time preserving all their loveliness, wo need 
but cross the room to a * Head of the Virgin,' by Cor- 
ri'ggio, winch hangs nearly opposite, ami which it is 
said Sir Joshua lieynoUls lingered over fur hours when 
lie ftrst saw it, and return^ to repeatedly before he 
would quite leave it. Admirable as this picture is as 
regards colour, &c. there is a want of dignity, and also 
of delicacy, that is very apparent after quitting the 
other. Another * Madonna and Child,’ by Itaphael, is 
in the room, and a very beautiful one it is, but certainly 
far inferior to that of whiidi we have Just spoken. It is 
in his early manner and was evidently painted soon 
after he qiuttcd the studio of Pesugino. That we first 
imtioed bears the date of 1508. 

Tiie name of Michael Angelo is attached to a * Dead 
Christ,* but without the slightest hesitatioqi^we pro- 
nounce it not to be his. Abuiu the rudest even of hts 
drairings there are a breadth of conception and power 
of hand, which are eutiroly wanting in this very ordi- 
nary production. 

Much as wc should like to noticr tlic various 
pictures in detail, our space entirely forbids our at* 
tempting to do more than name iilu or three of the 


moire famous without dweffing on them. The collec- 
tion is unusually rich in the works of Andrea del Sarto ; 
among othens is an admirable portrait of himself; bn 
is dressed in a full and mraceful robe and is looking 
steadily at the fmectator, uroih behind a table at, which 
he appears to have been wiitiog. It is a manly un- 
affected portrait aiid capitally tinted. Tlhete arc 
some other, portraits, and three unintelHgibie pictures 
connected with the history of Joseph by the same band. 
By Guido there is a * Silwr painted in his freest and 
b^t manner. Salvsior Kosa has a landscape, a view 
by the Sea- shore, of great brilliancy. It has suffered 
a little pef'hans in cleaning, but it is a masterly work, 
and entirely acstroys a landscape by Wilson that has 
been very injudiciously bung above it. There is a 
large ^ Equestrian Portrait,' by Rembrandt, the only 
one, wq believe, he ever painted. Some fault might 
be found with the drawing, but thw chiaroscuro is as 
broad and effective as it almost always is in his pictures. 
There is also a portrait of * Quesuoi,* the sculptor, 
called * J1 Fiaiuingo,* by Nicolas Poussin, which dis- 
plays refined feeling, and is the more interesting from 
the fact of Poussin having jiainted so few portraits. 
Besides these tlierc are other pictures by A. Cariacci, 
Yandyke,* Velasquez, Cuyp, &c. Altogether, as we 
said above, the collecfiun is a most choice one, and the 
ready lilierality with which RCi^eer. is granted to it 
lljeatly heightens the enjoyment felt in its contempla- 
tion. 

As we have suggested a visit to Panshanger as one of 
the most agreeable day’s exc'ursions from l^ndi n, we 
will just point out how it may be easiest accomplislied. 
By the North-Eastern Railway’*' the visitor can at once* 
reach Hertford, from whence a pretty walk of little 
more than two miles will bring him to Panshanger. 
.The way is by the north road for abunt a mile beyond 
Hertford, and then along a very rural road on the left 
of the main one, till the lodge is readied. Dr, 
Waag(*n says, that * being a great walker,* ho ingni^ed 
to re^h it on foot from Hertford by the aid of a guide ; 
but the most feminine of our readers need not fear 
being tired by the length of the way, or be deterred by 
its difficulty. As wc have hinted^ the collection is not 
of a kind to^e hastily examined, and the visitor is 
allowed to remain as long as he pleases in the room, 
especially if the family is absent. Still hy a little 
mauageineiit and leaving London by the half-past nine 
o'clock train, time enough will be afforded for a stroll 
through the park, which should not be oraiited ; and 
there are many walks beyond its limits of remarkable 
Wuty, particularly up some of the lanes to the west of 
it. The stranger should nqti however, wander too far ; 
Hertfordshire ways are very crooked and Hertfiwd- 
sliirc directions crookeder, and he might perchance find 
himself too late for the last train* 


commercial value OF THE DIAMOND. 
In out Nos. 425 and 636 were given two articles 
relating to the diamond : the one concerning the mode 
of finding tliG diamonds at the mines of Sumbhulpore 
in India ; and the other conclrnlng the diamond-car- 
riers of Brazil. There are, however, other interesting 

* ’The North-Xaiteni Railway, being ctn a level with the 
country it traverm nearly all tlia way to Hertford, ia one of the 
pleaioutmt linee for a holiday exebnioA oat of London ; the 
fares too are moderate, ami it is well managed. The only draw- 
back, and it is not a small one, is the uttrr disregard to the per- 
sonal comfort of all other Umui first class passengers. The fecond 
elan carriages seem as from ^eomfoi table' ns well eon be, 
btif the third cloes have not only no protection from tlie weather, 
bntare wifiioat seats, and altogether tar less agreeable tiban thora 
prm’ided for the conveyance of bullocks for the SmUhfleUl 
Market. 
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details coimected with tbe fiommeanckl hUUny af 
diamond wbicJi may merit a littld notice* 

From very remote times tbs diamond lias been 
deemed the most costly |iroduotion in nalvre. Its 
rarity and its extreme nardnsss appear to have been 
the causes of ibis Itij^h repute ; for the brilliancy and 
lustre, ivhicl] are now estimated so bighly« could not 
bo aptireciated at a time when the.art of euttinp^ and 
pol»luii^ the diamond was not yet known. At a later 
period, when the Saracens hid established themselves 
in Spain and other countries barderitif; on the ]Vfe<li- 
torranran, the diamond was supposed to be endow ( hI 
with certain occult qualities and virtues ? whereby it 
was held as an infallible specific iti many diseases, as a 
tf»st of r.onjui^l fidc^)lty. as a reconciler of doinestic 
strife, and as an amulet of ^reat power atrainst poison^ 
insanity, witchcraft, incantations, p^obiins. and evil 
spirits. All tlm prmdoiis f*etus were reprarded sii- 
]tei*5li(iouily in these respects, but the diamond more 
than (he rest, lilven so late as the bep;inning of tbe 
seventeenth eentuvy the belief in> certain hidden 
virtues in this gem still prevailed ; but after that 
period the superstition, tiKe many others of a si* 
inilar kind, died away; and the diamoyd became 
studied in respect to its natural qualities, like any other 
substance. ^ 

We are wholly without means of knowing where or 
when diamonds were first found. Whether in India 
or elROwliere, it is c;ei tain that they were procured long 
bf^fore the time wdien any naturalist wTOle on siieh 
subjects. Even Pliny speaks of the ancient writers ** 
who descrilied the diainund, and says that it was found 
in Africa before it was known to exist in India. The 
discovery of the diamond in Hrazil, however, being not 
mueh alwve a century old, is capablu»(»f being recorded 
with more detail ; and we will borrow fioiii Mr. Mawca''^ 
* Essay on Oiainonds' the chief points relating to this 
discovery. 

Gold has been long found in Bi sail ; and it was in 
searching for this precious metal that the still more 
precious gem w'as discovered. In the early part of the 
last century, while some gold-miners were working in 
an inland part of Hrazil they met with some singular 
substatiees resembling pebbles, in regulflr geometrical 
forms. Tlte peculiar hue and lustre of some particular 
siieciim'ns attracted the notice of the negroes, tvho 
showed the pretty shining pebbles to thoir mastcTs. 
They were laid aside when met with, and giadually 
came into fashion as counlcrs in playing at cards, 'fhe 
people were wliolly ignorant of their value; though 
their striking appearance and regularity of form created 
a general interest in them* similar to that which 
induces tietsons to collect pebbles and shells on our 
■ea^^beaches. 

In this unappreciated state tbe gems remained for 
some tim*>, until an officer ai rived who had been iti 
India, and wdio was tolerably acquainted with the 
geometrical forms of crystals. At the eot:ia1 parties 
which he visited, these pretty counters attracted his 
notice. Having obtained some, he examined them 
more minutely wliea alone, and was particularly 
struck with their geometrical symmetry of form. He 
compared them with common pebbles of the same, 
bulk, whicbfhe purpc^ly gathered ; but be could not 
find any that at aU reseuibled them in regularity. 
After some time the stones accumulated to a great 
number ; and all persona In Urn ncighboLrhood, who 
were In the liabit .of amusing themselves with cards, 
possessed a laVgor or smaller number, which circulated 
among them without exciting the least surmise as to 
their iwal worth. 

'■ Tlie officer before mentioned tried \*ai1ous experi- 
Rients on these Kttle pebbles. The currency of the 
country was gold-dust, in various quauUtiqi^.sucb as 


the, eighth of an ounce, half an ounce, Sec. ; and as 
small scales were in general usn for weighing this dust, 
tbe officer conceived the idea of weighing tliese counters 
against common jicbblcs of equal size, but found that 
tim former always exceeded tlic Utter in weight Be 
then tried to make an impression upon one of tlie 
counters by rubbing it on a stone Vith neater; but the 
only effect produced was (hat the stone was worn aWay* 
An opportunity having presented itself, he sent aamall 
parciu of the counters by a friend to Lisbon, for the 
purpose of having them examiued ; these were given 
to lapidaries who had been in the habit of woiking 
only on commoii gems; and their rejiort was^ edmply,' 
that the gems weic too hard for their tools. 

At k'ligth, by mere accideiil, the Dutch consul saw 
some of these coutilers, and gave his opinion that they 
weie diumonds. Some were immediately forwarded 
to Holland, where they were njarinfaiUurcd into brll- 
liaiitH, and were prunonncod to be diamonds equal in 
quality to those fioin India. The returning fleet car- 
ried this fa\ mil able news to Brazil, whence it was 
lapidiy eoinnmnicated to the interior, where a 
inereial ferment soon arose, as iniglit naturally 
expected. The iliamonds were cjuirkly bought up; 
and all the pretty counters b(*came m three or four 
days the property of about as many persons. In oon- 
spqtionce ot this event, diamonds were now sauglit for 
M'lth tlie gieatest avidity. Extensive Bpeculatiuns took 
place ; and the diamonds arrived in Europe in sucli 
abundance as to exciU* an apprehension that the market 
value would be greatly depreciated. To couhtcracl 
this, a report was industiiouHly drculah^cl that tbe 
Brazilian diamonds were decidedly inferior to the 
Oriental. Others, interested in the trade of diamonds, 
deiiiiHi that these newly introduced g('n>» were the pro* 
duce of Brazil, and declared them Ut be the rehise of 
the Indian mines, sent from Goleonda to Goa. thence 
to Bid’ Janeiro, and thencu to Lisbon. These inisre- 
picKt^ntalions excited throughout Europe a great pre- 
judice against Brazilian diamonds, wnich thereupon 
fell greatly in value. 

A small number of apeeulaiors then formed a plan 
for lostoiing the Biaziluui J/t!. Hw reputation 

wliich they really dc^servedrand^iiich was only clouded 
by a temporal y (irejudiec. They bought up all that 
weie uffeied, secictly sent them to India, and had them 
there made up into parcels hk(^ the regular Indian 
diamonds. As they were really equal to tliosi' of India, 
the diamond niei chants of Euro}ie readily bought them 
as India diamonds, and gave the cuBloniary price for 
them. This test convinced most ^lersons in time Uiat 
the low estimation of Brazil diamonds was not a just 
one; and a xegular and extensive trade injhese gems 
became thereupon established. 

The Brazilian diamond iniiifis belong to the crown ; 
and any trade whatever in thesn gems by other parties 
is decfoi'ed contraband, and is riaited with severe 
puciisliincnt ; allliough there are occasional instances 
of private traffic in a surreptitious form. The district 
of Brazil in which the diamonds are found is of sni^l 
extent, no one is allowed to enter it without special 
penuission, and if travellers are Obliged to pass througli 
It, they are always escorted by a soldier, and not lidh 
lowed to make any slay. •• 

Mr. Mawti Urns describes the manner in wlucli iho 
diamond-niorchant makes his estimafo in buyitis a 
Tioha^ or lot, of diamonds. He first jdaces them lU a 
good light, on a sheet of white paper laid on a table, 
ai'd then divides or separates them intvi varioua sets 
ai:cording to their size. When the lot is large, far ihc 
purpose of more easily separating the greater stones 
from the Anoller, the merchant has small sieves, or 
boxes of tin pierced with numerous holes. One sieve, 
for insieoce, will suffer aU dianiondi to p«M through 
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ibejm kM»J^)Uattts« &c., the loss gf weight in cutting, 
and the price at which they will prohahly sell when 
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t|p 'Sd|Qp that he win he wining to give for the whole 


» comipercial value of diamonds is a very cuiions 
ivatuiw^ almost as much so as that of celebrated pic- 
ti^res, The plenty or scarcity in the supply, the uses 
to wmeh the diamond may ho applied iu the arts, the 
those who have diamonds to sclh and^ 
more than al!» the fluctuatious of fsahion in respect to 
Uie wesrlog of diamonds as personal omamexits, all in- 
fiuentxat tills commercial valuer There arc, however, 
tiertain goncral rules among the wholesale dealers in 
these gems, which guide them in their purclioacs. In 
the first place the diamonds are estimated liy weight. 
A weigiit cidled a corat (equal to rather morn than 
three grains T^y) is taken as an unit, and is divided 
into h«vc8, quarters, eighths, and sixteenths, to give 
fractional parts. Then the quality and form of the 
djampnd are examined, and a price prr carat fixed 
from all these circumstances. Tlie larger the diainoiid 
thp greater price per carat is given for it. Hough 
diatxiouds (that is, such as arc not yet cut aud polished), 
com^ising atoniifs from the smallest sizes u]) to four 
car&ts* we^ht, are estimated one with anollieKtto bo. 
worth from thirty to forty shillings per carjit. Dia- 
monds) when cut into hrilliants, and when conse- 
quently much of the weight has been lost by abrasion, 
ate of course mue^h higher in value per carat ; when 
below a cajpt in w eight, they arc from saven to ten 
guineas per dafkT'; whik^.a nrillianf; of five carats 
would he worth thirty or forty guineas per carat. It is 
said that a rough approximation, in coiumon cases, is 
somntimesmade by adopUiig the two following rules :<~ 
for TOfigb diamonds, square the u^eiglit of the stone, 
multiply the product by two, and the result will be tlm 
value iti poumls sterling:— for brilliants, square the 
weight, multiply this product by eight, and the result 
gives, the value in pounds sterling. These rules, how- 
ever, rather serve to illuslrate the rapid increase in 
tlie value of diamonds according to their weight, than 
give klcchrgte details on a matter subject to so many 
finctuatloqii. 

When a diamond exceeds five or six carats in weight, 
its value is detemiiotHl rather by the eagerness wjth 
which it is sought for, than by any particular rule. 
Hence the enormous prices given for diamonds of 
Isrgp size aud fine quality. Tavernier mentioned a 
diaiUond. which was possessed by the (Jreat Mogul, and 
which weighed nearly throe hundred carats, being in 
. size half as large as a hen's ogg, A largo dxaniond of 
singular fprilir Wflighing nearly two hundred carats, 
formed the eye .of gn. lodian idol ; it was stolen by a 
soldier, who sold it at Madras for 2000if. to tbe.captnin 
at a ship, by wfaodi it was sold for 20,01K)/, ; and aftor 
many changes it hecaipe the pinperty of ihc Emprew 
. Catlierine of Russia, who gave for it 90,0001. in cash, 
4CKK)/. a year annuity, and g patept of nobility. The 
Regciii diamond, as it oeeii called, was bought 
hy a Mr, Pitt, governor of Sencoolon, for 20,000f. ; it 
“^‘‘ghed in the mqgh st^te laifirq Jhan tour hundred 


carats, and after having it cot into a brilliant (which 
operation cost 3000il. in titoh<?y and two years in time), 
}A sold it to'lftf Duke Of Prlcans, Regent of France, 
for Tn ITdl, whop the HaSonal Assembly 

paused an Ihventm-y to be t^ou gf the crown jewels, 
a commission gf jeWtiiMrp ^^mkted the value of the 
Regent diaij^d at more mu 40Q^Q00f. sterling. The 
Pigott diap^d, csttpiatpq ,to he worth 40,000/., was 
.‘maoic tlie mitoect of a in the early part of 

the present century; it' Was won by a young man 
who sold it for a low and after changing 

bands severa} tinleB it wKg imrchased by Mehcmct Ali 
for 30,000/.^ 

In like manner Saxony, Austria, and othercountrieB, 
especially Portugal, possess diamonds of large size, 
which are trofisured up by Ihc respective sovereigns as 
conspicuous insignia of royalty. The diamonds be- 
longing to the Portuguese crown ^enty or thirty 
years ago (civil broils may have disturbed these rielics 
IIS well as others in the mterim) were estimated by 
Mr. Mawe, who was permitted to inspect tliem, to be 
worth two miUions sterliitig. Diamonds so large as to 
bo very costly, and yet not ibO large |8 to have an his- 
torical notoriety about Uicm, can with didioulty meet 
with a purvdiaser. Mr. Mawe mentions an instanee in 
which a gentleman gave 12»0U0/. for a lar^e diamond, 
and kept it for twenty years without meeting v’ith a 
purchaser; but being at length i>bhg?d 10 lealizt* his 
capital, he spent two years in offering the dnunond all 
over £uro))c, and at last sokl it for 9()IK)/., Ihreo-fourUis 
of what it cost him. 


77ic f Htl/ejf of il/t’rico.— -Conevivt* youwelf ploctul on a iiiiiiiii- 
Utn nearly f vki> tliouiiaiKl feet above tlie valley, and nine (hoinaiul 
above die level of tbe^fiea. A sky above you of the inoat perfict 
i|;nre, witlioul a cloud, and an atmoHjibere go trauapaiently |iiirr. 
'tiiat tbo Tcniolest objerts at fho ilsgtanoe of many leayruoi nn* a? 
distinctly visible tu if at baud. The git'ant ic scale of evoryfhinp 
first strikes you— you aet*tn to bo luokiriy: doivii npoti a 
No otlier mountain and valley view has such an ossem blase vl 
features, because nowhere clw aic the motinlaiiiS 0,1 the same 
time so high, the valley to wide, or ttlled with such variety of 
land and water. The plain iig^ueath is exceedingly level, aud 
for two hundred miles around it extends a Imivicr of slujx'ndous 
moimtaius, piosPuf wiiich have been active volcanoes, amt are 
now covered some wlUi snow, and some with forests, it in laet'd 
wiib*]argc bodjes of water looking inon; like seas than lakes— ii 
is dotted witfi iiiniimerahle villages, and estatss, and plaTitatinns ; 
eminences rise from it which, elsi'where, would Im called moun- 
tains, ytd there, at your feet, they lecm hut ant-hills t»n the plain ; 
and now, letting your eye follow the rise of tho mountains to tlio 
west (near fifiy miles distant), you look over the mjin&liale 
summits that wall tho valley, to aoDtluT oiat mom distuiii range 
— and to rangt' beyond range, with valleys lietween each, until 
tlie whole melts into a vapoury distance, blue as the doudlots 
sky above you. I could have gaxcci for hours at this little world 
while the sun and passing vapour chsonered the tteUli, and 
sailing otT again, left the whole one brignt man of verdure and 
water— bringing out clearly the domos of tlie village churches 
studding tlie plain or leaning against the fint slopes of the 
niuuntams, with (he huM lakes looming larger in the rarefied 
atmosphere. Ye( one thing was wanting. Over the inunenae 
expanse there seemed scarce an evi^ioe of lilb. There were no 
figures in the picture. It lay torpid in the 8uuli(^d, like some 
deserted region whem nature was again begiuning to assert her 
l^cmpire— vast, solitary, aud melancholy. Tbero were no sails — 
iin steamers on the lakes, uo smoke ever tjii$ yiils^l, no people 
at labour in the fields^ no borsemea, co^his^ or travellers but 
ourselvi's. The silcuce was almost soiiej^nrol ; one exfiects to 
hear the echo of the oatianal iftrift thif^led tlM {daiiis with 
discoi d yet lingering among the hills. It was a picture of st dl 
life/’ inanimate in every featme, save wlwro, cm the distant 
mountain sides, the fire of aoine poor ooal-lmnier mingled its 
blue wreath with the bluer sky, or the tiidcle of the hell of a 
fiditary muleteer was heard firom among the dark oad solemn 
pines.— Ahye/ 't iWcunSrfs ttJt if moi atul a§ U w. 
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RAMBLES FROM I^AIIAVAYS. 

Tuk Lea.-Nu. 111. 

llituTFOKn in ,*i busy, respct^table town : it lias a Inint- 
lih}' appiMvaiico on a inarkct-da>% htilL luoro at 
a«s»zc* Th(*rf is iiiurh ol IfiaWnrul interest 

;iUrtc‘beil to the town, yet it lias lV>v histofioai irlii''*. 
TIjo castle, wliic'h is almost the only one, it has hecn 
said Was ereel<«d hy Alfred, but it is far in on* proh.ihJe 
Ibat it was built about iHli) by Edward the Elder, who 
ts ai-*o reported to have rebuilt and fortified the town, 
wlindi had been destroyed by the Danes. Heitfiird is 
supposed to have been a pi iiicipal resideii<UM)l tln'Eust 
Sti.\<oi kin^s. MMien the DRUpbiii Louis coytesteM] the 
English till one with Kiri» John, llertlord lastie n:is 
sloudy defended on hehalf of tlio kiiij? by tiodanil„ 
who howevei w.is at last forced to capnnlate. Ednaid 
11„ in 1345, fi^ave the casrtle to John of CiauntTor In.-, 
rt'bulerice; and while he held it, John, kins of Fiance, 
and David, k nut of Seot land, were prisoners in it. At 
the time of the doposiiion of Richard 11., Henry, the 
SOLI of John of (i aunt, held his court in ihi* rastle. 
Sevei-ai surceediny; inonarchs occasionally resided in it: 
ainorif^ others Queen Elizabeth ; and a small clianiber 
is shown in the highest toner as the pkco oi her (’ap- 
tivily. ThfTc is, however, iiu evidence, beyond the tra- 
dition, to prove that slio ever was eoniiued in it : pro- 
bably tbc traditioH arose from tbo circnnistaucc of bei 
having dwtdl there. There is little rfinainiug ol the 
ancient castle, the only portions being simu* of the 
outer walls, and two or three towers w'lth a few I'hain- 
bers attached. These are of brick, and in tolerable 
presoivation, though not in the original sU.le, they 
having been reyjiiired and fitted up as a residence. Onr 
engraving of it is from a sketch taken from vbe Lea. 
which flows below it. In the grounds of the castle aie 
a couple of Lombardy paplara of tmusual size and 
beauty. 

Plertford was, in 1647, the head«quartcis of the Par- 
liament army ; and it was here that the muriny ot Lil- 
burners regiment occurred, which at first thrcateiuni to 
be fatal to the Parliament cause. Cromwell, however, 
by one of those jiroinpt acts that W'erc so iiatuial to 
him, averted the danger. Directly iho inuliny broke 
out, he remold the army toWaie, and bavim;, on ad- 
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drcshuig the troo]is, discoveied that thd^disaflb<;tion 
was conlhicd to one icgirnent, he at once surrounded 
it. and took measures to lender us rpsisianco tinavail- 
ing. Ill* then called a coiuieil ot war, and having 
vei/cd the vingleadeiH, three were condemned to deatli, 
and Irom them one was ehosen by lot and instantly shot 
bead ol his regiment, the others being retained 
jn the lia^ids of tbe marshal as security for the obe- 
dience ol the leinaindcx ol the regiment. 

The iicigb bom hood ot Ilertfoid yields an agreeable 
variety ol pl(*jLs>uit nalks. The banks of the Lea, bc- 
tueeri il and Ware, cannot however be greatly praised 
ior iheir bi'iiulv ’ :it any rale w o necil not lingei beside 
them, as ^\c hhall soon reach u ^iur*figi liter and, 

tiom vainnis reasons, inoie iilfcieslftig character. We 
imiy, hoivcvei. just notice tli.iL CbadsweH Springs, 
which form the source of tlie New River, by means of 
which so large a poition of London is supplied with 
water, arv s'tuiiled ni the meadows about midway be- 
tween llertlord and Ware, nearly opposite Ware Park, 
and at a short distance from the banks of tbc Jjca. The 
site of the piiiicipai spring is marked by a stone, 
eri'cted by tbc New River thniinuny, which informs us 
that it was opened in IGOS, anu that the water is con- 
veyed forty mile's. From the spring the water flows 
into ii Circular b.isin, sin rounded by a lighl wooden 
railing, and Ibence into a channel, which, haviug been 
s\veUc 4 j[ l*y snino cuts from the Lea, runs for several 
miles ]i:iiallel to that river. 

Waie IS an ancient tosm, being tneulioned in Domes- 
day-book, and lus all the old-fashionednes^ that might 
be expected from its antiquity ; yet there is nothing of 
consequence to notice in jt. The houses are none very 
n^fijarkable, nor are llieie any rernarkahie leinains: 
indeed what I'hiefly aUrau:ts the attention ol a stranger 
IS the number ot niaU-hoiiscs it I'ontaiiis, and they are 
not vciy oinAiiiental. On the banks of the Loa, a shurt 
dislaiwi* iroin thy church, are some portions of a priory 
that belmiged to a b»>dy of Benedictines, who wore 
subordinate to the Abbey of St. Ebrulf, at Ltica in 
Normandy. There is a large bed, twelve icet wjuare, 
ai one of the inns, but it is nut the veritable great bed 
at M'aip’* lliat Shakspci’c mentions. That, iioweyor, 
we believe was in cxipience not many years back ; it as 
referred to in all the histories of Hertlordsbire, and in 
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old Ci)i:iunco>'*s llie leader may sioe “a mot tie tile'* 
eoiiiioclrd u’lilj u — a ajioeiincn — not a \«‘iy dclioate 
one — of ilie pr.44!Li(‘al jokoa of our ancestor. The 
DanoH, under Hast 111*4. sailed up the Lea to Ware, at 
u'hieb place, or at ITerlforcl as Hotno l, they formed 
a oatnp. Alfred, erected two stroiiii; lorLa immediately 
hoiow their station, and hy draining the cliitrinol of the 
{^ot pob-scBsion of tlieir ihvt. and coiiipoUed them 
to retreat into Glouneatersliiie. Chauiieey relates that 
“ in the 25 !h of Hem7 J JL, cm the 27 tli of June, Gil- 
bert Marshall, ICarl of Pembroke, a ]ioteiit poor of the 
lealin, proclaimed here a disport of luiiniii^ on horse- 
hack with lances, wliirh was then called a louiiminent.** 1 
At this tonrnaineiit (jrilherl liiinself whs killed hy a 
fall from his hoise : Itolxu’t dc Say, one .of )us kuigUts, 
was slam, and H‘\eral otlicis were wounded. 

i'olliming our stream we soon reach Aniwell, who<ie 
hill, risim; on oiir right and crowned with the old 
elmrch, has an exceedingly picturesque appearance. 
Ainwell has been noticed by Walton, and celebrated in 
pleasant verse by John Scott:— 

The j)le*iseil oyc, which o*ei the pnMi|iect with* 

HflUi waiidt'i’d round, niid various ohjt‘< ts miirlcM, 

Chi Aiiiwrll rests at last, its futourilf srfur. 
flow the vumv \ whoie up the side 

or tliiit s1re]> hank, her roufk of russet th.iti li 
Rise mix'll witii trees, above whose swelliii;' tiqii 
Ascends the tidl cliuich lower, and toiiier still 
i'he hill's e\lL'ijdi-(l iiil*'e.'' 

Scott of Aftwell, as he was called, like many another 
]H)el of celebrity in his own (Uy, is hJtpping out of me- 
mory now: a iew words ahont Inm will not therefore 
In* out of pldcx' III connection wiih the spot so closely 
ahhueiaied with his name. John Seoti was hotii in ihn- 
inomisey in Janiuny, t 7 <K). and Kueceeded eaily in life 
lo bome property in Amwell.wheie he fixed Ins duel’ * 
log, and. t*\e(*pting sotm* })uition of each year spent at 
a house he had in j^oiidoii. continued to icsidc tlicie 
till his death, whieh ocmiiied in December, at 
hhs London lesideneo. His parentb weie inembeih of 
llie Soi icty of Friends, in whidi eouiiiiumon ho re- 
ijianieil during Ins liie: forming therefore oin? of the 
vi‘ry bitral! Quaker poets. Dr. J ohm on, 

who esu'emed him higblj, undertook lo wi ite his hie. 
but hJj own ileaili pieicnted the accoinpjihhiii*’\t of 
ho. purpost*. It was aiteiwaids wiilten hv llooJe, the 
liaubhitor of Tasso: hui it ibiUleily devoirl ul interest, 
lor his liie tail smooth aahis verse: ’ like (Goldsmith's 
V'icar, all his adtentnics were hy the fiie-side, and all 
his mj*^intiuiis hvtii the bine beii to the hruvn, n/, in 
Quaker speech, liuui lii> eounlv\ hous*.* to th.ii in toivn. 
lie was posa''sAed uf a hue intidleet, though wanting 
th.at soMielhiiig whii h r onstitule'. g .nus in the man, 
and ran alone impart vitality to his verse. By his 
eimteni|)')t.iiies he was thought highly of, and will be 
lead with jdcuiiiip now hy those who meet with his 
uoiks and l aii Icsteii to the melody of the oiden pipe*, i 
(Im^ at least of his smaller poems will lelaii* u ptaee in | 
the eolleeiions I 

] hnh' lhat druui'H (ItKcarihiiit Kouiid 
Paiadhi<> niiuKl, and loumt, niid Kiiiud. 

• 

To me il talViJ nf rav.v«?d pl.'^iiui. 

And hinniii.; lottu**, nut iiiin'd Kwioti<i, 

And nian;;lod hud),. ju,d dviiie vTiiaiii, 

Ami widem-s' frill •«, und oijiliuii'*' miia'js,' Ac. 

His ptietry is neaiJy all of the • j'iAoral" kind, and 
Ini', tin* snii'othiiess and neatness, the facile flow, and 
soiueiluug of il.o '* refined rualicjt}” that ought tocha- 
t !• *1 ive produiimiw of that « lass. But there is azi 
.vliseuee id l.aioMi character «ntl niicivst tlialaoon ren- 
cli‘1 .1 e sweetest pjs; 01. J pi’CtJ^v w e.iriboine. Iloole 
id'p s S lo the uniodin lion of ro inanj ol the woidb 
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and jihraaes in omnmon use ; instead being in tlie 
received Idyllic nio<le, it is like real couiUiy life aiul 
Bccnery: liis refined taste cannot endure its rusticity. 
That taste has now happily worn out; the poet was 
wiser in that tlian hie biographer. Scutt's great ileli^'t 
is Ids want of strength and life, but there ih a Quakei- 
like Bimpliciiy tliat is very agreeable, at least for a while. 
His coiieeptioii of country life is v(*ry unlike that of 
Cralibf*— indeed there is a deficieney of nerve in al- 
most all he wrote that causes his placidity and sweet- 
nm to eloy. He wrote a gi eat iiiany oeeasioiial piecc.s ; 
his priiici])al work is named from the place that lui.i 
caused ibis digiession — Am well. The view liuni 
Ainwell-hill is a very fine one, and we gladly avail 
oursidves of Seolt's deseriplioii of it, which will serve 
a.s a f’diuple of his descriptive style, and be more ple.n- 
ing, we are sure, to our readers than any account we 
cruuld give of the prospect : — 

f?ow heaulifitl, 

How varioTiR 'in yon view ! d«‘Iiriijii<i IiiIIm 

Homuliiij^ smooth ralen, Rinooih \alos Ity winding ulieauiR 

Divided, th.it iiore {jlide tlno* giUKHy haiilu 

III open bull, theie wiuiiler uiidei Rliiide 

or au>on tall, or anricnt el 01, whone houglM 

O'eihang grey oaMlm, and roniaiitic fiiiiiiB, 

And liutiihle cots oi hapjiy tlicpheiii Bwaiij*<. 

* lb * * n « 

Far Um'ards the went, lKmc under iihrlt'iiiu? hilU 
III vndaiil nir.uU hy l^ea'b cmileiiii slieani, 

Heitfoid's giey towem umccihI ; tlie lude icmaiiH 
Ofhi'di ttiitiipiit), liom waito eitcu|)d 
Of eii^ iuu>» time suul viuleiir.e of war.'* 

The chnn h is a pictlv building, and altogether il.i* 
place would he very plc.isiiig even vviihoul Us ashfii i 
ations. It is r.'.enuoned in Domesdav-houk nndci ihe 
name of Kniine-well, and lias been thought to dmive 
Its name from a well at the foul of the hill called Lin- 
maVwell, which now forms a jiart of tlie New* n\ei. 
At Aiiiwell the New river is .1 litlle hetU'i lool.mg 
than cilsevvhi're ; its banks aic phinled wiih home fine 
willows and a little ish‘t adorns the sireHm. On the 
isle is a stone w ith an iiiseripiion, lefi n mg lo the well, 
hy Scott, niid the island is ineiitinned hy him m Ins 
pi)L‘in of Aniwell :— 

«. ** Slow U'ntMlh that hank thr n'llvcr *itii>.ini 

Olidei hy till* iliiwioy iblv, and willow povrsi 
Wave iiii lU iiorthi’ni vrrgi^, with trcnihllng tuCli 
I Of iiMicr inlci mixed." 

•* On the Jiiil above the cliurcli me iiatvs of 11 \riy 
extensive foi tifiVation [Qy. that ?ibovercferiei/ to], i/ii- 
rampart of which is veiy distinguishable on the side 
overlooking the vale iTirough which llic jiver Lea 
flows. Ill this parish ali^o, on the side tovvmds Herl- 
foid, is Barroir ftdd, wliciem is a large lunmlus; iind 
not far distant are romainsof.an ancient road, ]irolialdy 
ot Homan origin.*'* These the viMtor will dihcuver 
lendily enough, and altogether he may apeiid an hour 
or two at Auiwell very agreeably. 
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LORENZO nir MKDlCr. 

'• 'J lie nini;iiifa*o is well bcloTcdf 
And I'adi iti his eflect ii voire jHitciitial."' — Oihelfn, 

'J'nr tf*nn ‘niaRninro/ which ki Ilaly, aa Shaksporc 
fccfms to lia\o known, wrr frequonlly applied lo noblt* 
or rich iiu’ii who hiul j'rc'al inffiienre in iho state, lias 
IwcoTiio till* ilistint^uihhiii^ epithet of Lorenzo th** 
dioi, as peculiarly approptiale lo his puneely quali- 
ties, lo the exteiiMVo reputation wdiich he acquired, 
and lo the political power which that reputation pave 
him, not <iuly ui h'lorcuee, but throughout I^taly. To 
all nho are arquainted with the histoiy of those timeb 
he IS now as well known hy the appellation, ‘ II Map- 
nifico Loreii'/ci* (Lorenzo the JMapniticeiitj as hy that 
ol r.oren/o de' Mf-diei, 

Lorcii/o de’ Medii i was horn January 1, 144H. llis 
latlier. Piero de* IVfedici, the son and huccesst.r of f ‘o- 
siino, inainiMl Luen ziaTotiialmoni. of a citr/en family, 
hut one of t)>e most accomplished wiunen in VJorence, 
.Hid (lisliiipiiibhed as a poetess, (iiuliuiio dc’ Alcdici, 
Lnienzo's ymnpei brother, was hoi n in Moll. 

(''jsiiiio d(*' Medici died in Idtil, and his son Piero 
ti.en hi-iMine head of the Medici faiuily, aitfl actiiiil 
{H'venior ot the stale of FloieiiQ*- Pieiu was aiuayy 
ol ucak eonslinitioii, and the infuni st.ite ol liia heahJi 
!• Ofleied him little fit to undeipo the vipilarit super- 
inietideiiee icqmsil** to keep m cheek the tuihiileut 
I'lDionimes; Imt lie was a well-inoantnp and piudeut 
m.iii, and availed biinsell of the talents and actinty of 
Ills sou Lorenzo, who, lliouph only siMerii years of 
at llie d*‘ath of his cr.indfalher Cositno, was well 
f|naliried lo render imporLaiit assistance to his lather. 
Loienzo’fi intelleetwas naturally ot thehipliesl quality; 
he had heeii inatnicled in classical leiuiniit'; hy theitrsl 
selndaiK ot iht* day : his political education bad bcen^ 
conducted under his piainlfather and his father; his 
skill in poetry and taste in the line arts had been early 
de\ eloped iiridei the puulanee of his mother : he was 
\ei V tall and lohust, and dfdiphted in eountry sjioris ; 
iitid was IraiiK'cl under the fust masters in al) the per- 
^on.ll acroninlishmenlH and niiliiaiy exercises which 
were deemed (‘sscntial to expand lo its tidl perfection 
the character oi luii* who was likely to lieconie iluj 
head of the most inHuential family in Florence and l^e 
a' lii.il luicr of the stale, 

Alter the death oi Cosiino, Loren/o was scnl by bis 
falber to visit the dilleieiil eoiiits of Italy, In 1400, 
stJiue tune after his leturii, the family of Aeciajiioli 
ciiteicd iiilo a conspiracy with Luca Pitti and otiieis 
to as<.»assinate Picio, and wrest the government of the 
sfiit'^ from the hands of tin* Medici while his sons 
wcic yet too yoiinp to offer any elVective opposi- 
tion. The conspirators enpaped a body of tiintcen 
linndred cavalry to enter ilu* lerntorv of I'loreiiee. 
Pioio, when informed of this drmontrtration, wab at his 
l ountry liouse atCaroppi, and watvsutl'ennp so severely 
from pout a.H to be uuahlo either to walk or iide, hut 
directed his attondaiits to ]K»ar him in his chair to 
I 'lorenee. J^oreuzo, who had left Careppi a short lime 
hei'ort* Ills father, niot with armed horsemen on the 
road, who appealed to be in wait lor some one. Siis- 
]iertinp thGir^mlentionSt ho ioiuiediately cfesjiatclied 
an attendant to direct hhi father to proceed lo the city 
by a cirenitous and unfrequented road ; Loicnzo him- 
si'lf went forward by the direct road, and informed 
those who inquired atler his father that he was folkiw- 
inp at a short distance. Lorenzo's proinptitiiclo pro- 
bably saved his father's life and destroyed the (‘on- 
K])iracY. The whole intripue was diseovered. Luca 
Pitti deserted and betrayed bis associates. The chief 
members of the AcciajuoU family weie sentenced 
b) banishment. Luca Pitti, <m iU’count of the dis- 
eloBures which he had made, was not included in the 


sentence, but the repulalinn ui whirdi he hail lived under 
C<isinio, to w'bom ne ji;id «cii cl as a tort of prime 
minister, was pone. Two niapniiieonl palaces, both 
desipned hy Bniriflleschi, one om.Mde the pale of San 
Niecolo, the other in Florence, and still famous as 
the Pitti palace, weie in pi<'at park, built duritip the 
administTHtiori of Losinrn. Alier the »li«t lostire of his 
coiidnct in this aftair? the woik of the Pitti palace, 
whe-h had been mostly perlonued hv the voluntary 
conlnbutimis ami pratuitous labour of the citizens, 
Cf'ased, and the rest of his life *li as pa^si'd in the obscu- 
rity and coniein]«t due lo iiipiatitiuie ami treachery, 

PiCio de' Medici died Dec. 2, IdbO, lu In-^ hlty-ihird 
vrai. Loieii/o was llieri iweniy-om* yearts of ape and 
(■iiiiiaiio sixteen. Two days after this event the priii- 
cijsil inhabitants of Florence ranie to Lorenzo's hoiee 
to ofler their condolence, and lo request him ti> lake 
on Iniiiseir the care of the state, ami to lie, as his prand- 
fatber and his father bad beiui, a bond of union to the 
citizens and set‘iirity to the city; a ebarpe which, after 
some jirofessi oils of lehictanco mi account oi bird youth, 
lie iHideitook. 

At the lime of Piero's death the Florentines were 
at peace. Ol the oiliiT states of llai>, Venice was the 
most powerful, and was poveiucd hv its dope imd 
senate; Naples w.is inli-d hv Us kinp, Ferdinand of 
Aiapon, w ho had succeeded Jiis Ciihei .Alfonso in 
G:ilea/zn Maria ‘>011 of Fi .nices(‘o ,Stoi /.a. held the pi.itc 
o( Milan as duke, lo whom (jenfjawius also subject; 
Paul 11. iillcd tli«‘ ]n<pal cliair and ptjveriieJ the stales 
of lilt* ebuveh ; lioiso d*EMe was inartpiis ot Ferrara, 
Sienna and Lucca weic ft ce cities v, it h an nulependent 
poveriiineut. 

FJoienct* et>nlinucd to l«» p^'acelul and proapeiniis. 
As Giuhano was only sixteen years old a; the death of 
Kh iailier, the aduntii.-^iialion of public business fir 
sojne lu^c leMed entnclv iipnii Loren/o; hut a» the 
brolherb had been broiipht u]> in the sanu* studies, 
had partaken of the muik* ainn'-cmenlf, and there sub- 
sisted between them the wainji'*-! frj(*ndship, Oiuliano 
piadually be« ame ins hioilu'r .s ^■(u>l,^ulor. ami his penile 
and Htiiidhle maiineis made Iniu a f'avouriTe with all 
ranks. ^ * 

The ]»ope. Paul IT , a piot1’lpale*aml illiterate priest, 
belwei'ii whom and the Medici there suhsiKied an irre- 
concilable enmitv, died Jnl\ *2(), I J7l. and x\as succeeded 
by Sixtus IV , w lio proved to he ^•\e^ uuncunpimcip'.od 
and lapaimu.s than hia p 2 etlecl*^^or. Lorenzo, al the 
ln»atl ol six of the principal citizens of L'KireiKT, was 
deputed lo congratulate biin. Lorenzfi bad a bank 
at Rome, which was manaped hy his maternal uuclr 
(■iovanrii 'rornabnonl as apent. The ])upe iipponUed 
Loietizo tieasuicrof tlvr Holy See, and iiis mule of 
course acti*d a'^ bis deputy, 

111 i472 l.oiei?/o lepaired to Thsi, I'm llie puijiose nf 
re-ealablwhinp the iiuncr'-ity, w Inch Inid lor .seme time 
breii^ replected, and had l.dlen into i!i*»tepn!c. In 
147^T he waa enpaped h) l.ouis IX., king of France, in 
iiepotuttiip a luairiape hetweeii the datqdiin and the 
daughter of the kinp of Naples, who, how’ever, le- 
iused to accede to the wish of the Frifiieb kiiip. Soon 
aflcrvvarda he iuemred the rnniiiy ot tJie po])e by 
Ihndi ip his aid to Nu colo Vitclli, who w;is Jm'd ot Cas- 
telh), which town Sixtus endeavoured to obtain hy 
Jorci', ami ultimsitelv Buceecded. In older to resist 
more effeclively similar agpiessions in futuic, Dircnzo 
ill 1-174 orpaiii;;ed a league between the dnke t»f M ilaii, 
Venice, and Florence; the coiisrqueiioe of which waa 
tliiif the po]ic was atilL more iucniRed, and luit only 
dr]irived him of luB office of iieasurer of the Holy Sec* 
liu*. became ever afterVvards his most inveterate enemy. 

Lorenzo de* Medici thus continued, with the asbist- 
ar.GCof his brother iUialiaiio, to conduct prosperously 
the affairs of the btate of Florence, and to occupy bis 
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I«ifare with Ihc Btuily of the philofiophy of Plato, the 
compoBitioii of Italian poc'try, and the conversation 
and 6f)ciety of learnod men and artists. 

In 147B’ a cons^iiraoy was entered into for tlie awas- 
sinaiioii of Lorcniso and GiulUno, which, considered 
with reference tlic persons eii^at’cd in it and the 
manner in which it was earned into execution, is un- 
paralleled tor atrocity in the anhals of any nation. It 
18 generally known aa tlie conspiracy of the Pazzi, hut 


in fact the instigators and leaders of it were Francesco 
dc* Pazzi, tlie Pope Sixtus JV., Count GiioJanio Itiario, 
nephew of the pone, and lord ot ImoU and Forli, and 
Ft^icesco Salviati, archbishop of Pwa. OUjcra were 
engaged in the conspiracy, out they were apparently 
drawn in by family coiinectiou and by the influence of 
the leaders, or they were mere hired agents. 

[To ba QuutiDUod.] 



THE ROUND CHURCH AT CAMURIDCl .. 

Thx church of the parish of the Holy Sepulc;hre, or 
St, Sepulchre, as it is called, is one of ilic veiy W 
(‘huiches built in a circular form, and is the oldest of 
those erected in England, exhihiiirig a vei y curious spe- 
Ckinen of ancient ai'chitecturo. It is 41 feet in its inter- 
nal diameter, and has a peristyle of eight clumsy pillai% 
supporting circular arches with chevron mouldings. 
The upper story of the tower and the niunrc part of the 
east end arc Gothic. Churches of this form have been 
usual Iv attributed to some connection wjth the Knights 
,, Templars; but it is alJegid iu this case that it wiUi 
consecrated in tlie year 1101, or several years before 
the institution of the Order of Knights Templars ; so 
that it can hardly be attributed to them. In a paper 
roccnilY read before the Camdeu Society, the church 
is supposed to have becti foundedbby some one inter* 
ested in the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre at Jeru- 


ealeiTi,— hence ihe miifalion of the form of that build- 
ing, and tlie n:imo ; and that the objtT.t in view was to 
iimke pro\ isiou for constant prayers for the success of 
the criisadeis. Wc learn from the same pages some 
other inteiesl mg maltcis. The parish has been tra- 
diiioiially known as the Jewry, which designation it ih 
supposed was given to it in c-onsequence of the model 
of the most saiTcd of Jew'ish stiuctiirc^ being plac'od 
in it. The stained glass votive window, with a saintly 
figure, which attracts tlie eyes of visitors in the 
stored (Riurch, it appears preserves the memory of 
Bede, B legendary reBidene.e iii the vicinity. It had 
been long neglected, and was in a very dilapidated 
state, when fortunately the belter t^tc that has been 
recently evinced for the preservation of our national 
monuments directed attention to it^ and, following tlie 
laudable exaiiijilc set by the'I'emplais in llieir reatoia- 
tion of tiicir beautiful enurch, a local committee uiider* 
took to ellect a similar lestoratjon for this the most 
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iuterestini^ aptiquity of tbeir toHU. Of ib^ir labours on 
this important Btruclurf* it is hardly possible to apeak 
too hi^nlv. Thu enlnc funds* with the f'xception of 
some 1000/, still requiiod, have been raised by vi^n- 
tary suhseriptiun* and €*x)H*ndeil by a little band of^r- 
dontaiid reverential lovers of all that is antique, grand, 
or beautiful in our eeelusiastical ai chitccture. The 
Camden Society espeeially stands eonsjneiiouh in the 
good work, which has been carried on, we are soiry in \ 
learn, through “repealed inlerruptioiiK and obstrue- 
tions,” and which has — a eonimon ease — proved a| 
much more elaborate and costly task than was antiei- 
paled. The sul)Mantial reparation of th^ dc»<*ayed 
fabric was the obiecl the eomtniltee set before Ihem- 
selves ; and, nmcli as these words include, it hecins 
that they have found it necobsary to add the enlarge- 
iricmt of one aisle, the entire erect ion of anmher, a new ; 
bel I' tnri el, “breaking n]» the unsightly imifonnity oi 
the rest of the hnilding/* the eiilire lilting of "tli<» 
churrh with 0|)cn seats and other necessary liirnituie 
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in carved oak, and lastly, the beautiful oast window'. 
I’hey have thus involved thcmsch'es in debt to tlie 
amount before staled, hut we do not think they will 
have relied in vain on the ]>ublic sympathy and assist- 
anee. The stalely soleinn-looking fabric, so eloquent 
of those mighty pinrievHl artists, those architectural 
giants of our early hjsiory, who dreamt not of a 
perishable home*" whan they dedicated their skill and 
running to the mu vice of the Almighty, appears again 
fresh as it were iroin their \eiy hands. The restora- 
tion was rompleted and the rhun'h given up to the 
parish authorities on the last day ol the yi'ai 1843, 
since when, wc are sorry to Kiy, there has been a warm 
attaelv on the orthodoxy of the style in winch the re- 
pairs have' been performed. Into the merits of this 
dispute nr* do not mean to enter; but regret that any 
di.s.saiisfaeiion should have arisen, as il will probably 
throw* impediments in the way of its completion. Both 
our Mews show the church in the state previous to its 
leiiovaliori. 
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THE FERTILIZATION OF LAND BY 
WARWNCi. 

Titkhe are some eounties of England so peculiarlv 
situated with respect to the level of the sea, that the 
iigneiilhirisls eari adopt a mode of enriehing their land 
quite unavailable in inose counties ul a higher genoi.il 
level. Tracts w'hieh at first sight seeni to be rsporiully 
unfavourable, acquire by the very eireumslanee which 
gives them this unfavouiable appearance a power of 
fertiliyaliori qiiiti* reinarKahle. It is to the system of 
as practised in Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, 
that we here allude. 

When a riTser flows through a country whoso general 
level is below that of high tide, and the water of the 
river is of veiy muddy character, the operation of 
w'arpiiig can then be <'arried out. It consists in allow- 
ing the water to flood the land at low tide by artificial 
channels and sluices, and retaining it there so that it 
may deposit the mud which had been suspended in it. 
This mud consists of various kinds of earth mixed 
with )mrtions of vegetable and animal matter. New 
portions of water arc admitted at every high tide, and 
these in like manner de}»osit their sedimentary matter. 


Each tide thus forms a new sfratuiii ; and in some 
places it is found that a layer one-ten ili of an inch in 
thickness is deposited at oach tide, amnunting to neatly 
an inch and a half in a w’cek'. Thus in the course ol a 
ff'W wiM'ks a new soil is civateil several feet in thick- 
ness, .solely by the opeiation of this deposit of warp ; 
and 1101 only so, Imt tin* wai ping fills up all inoqualitios, 
amUil Yi'ilfs’lly level suilace is produced. The laud 
thus uarped is said to possess a natural power of 
prodiieiion wdiich cultivation and manuring earmoL 
jinitaie. 

Sueh is the meaning of the process of mirping, ll 
h said to h.nc been fiisi tried in this eouniry uii the 
banks of the Iluiiiber about a century ago, but was 
fiifit brought prominently into notice l»y Marshall in 
17HS: il has, however, been long known in Italy. Mr. 
Eadcll, in bis ‘ Journey in Carniola,’ gives the follow- 
ing account wlial came under his notice in re- 
fenmee to this matter r—“Jn the Val di Chiana fields 
that are too low are raised and fertilized by the process 
cabled co/mafa, which is done in the following manner : 
—The field is surrounded hy an embankment to con- 
fine the water. The dyke of the rivulet is broken 
down BO as to adinit the muddy wateati of the higii 
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nonds. The Cliiana iineir is too powerful a body of 
water to be used for thiH purfXMe ; it is only the streams 
that flow Tiito the Chiaiia that arc used. This water is 
allowed to settle and deposit its niud upon the field. 
TJic water is tluiri let off into the nver at the louor end 
ot iJu^ field hy a discharf^ing course called scdIk and in 
French vamxl d€(^miemenU The \vaier-(;ourse which 
eonduetH the water from a riveri either to a field fur 
irrigation or to a mil], is called In this manner 

a field will be raised five and a half, and siinietiiiies 
seven and a half feet in ten years. If the dyke is 
hj'oken down to the bottom, the l eid will he raised the 
bume hei^rht in seven ^eais. hut then iii tins ease 
gravel is also earned m alon^rwith the mud. In a 
field of twenty* five aen's, nlnch had been six years 
under the process of cnlmatu^ m which the dyke was 
broken down to within llnee feet of the boltoni, thi* 
process was seen to be so far advanced that oulv an* 
other year was lequisite for its etniipletiun. The floods 
in this instance had been mucli chained wiili .soil. The 
water which com(‘H utf (*ultl^aU'd land completes the 
process sooner than that which comes oft' liill and 
tvoodiand. Almost the whoU^ of the 7 n/ di Chmna has 
been raised by the process <il Colmata.'' 

'llie ]ieciriiar pubilion of the eoniitv of I.iiicolti 
offers j>;rcat facilities for this process of elevation and 
ferlilizinj; the surfice td land. If wc look at a iiia]> ol 
the county, we find that one half of its somewhat oval 
c‘ontoiir is hounded by water. Tin* 11 umber bounds it 
on the iiorlli, the Wash on the south-east, and the open 
sea on the ea*4t ; and a\ery lar^e (untiou of the dis- 
trict BO bounded lies Indoiv the level of the sea, beiiii; 
protected from its enrroaehmeiit bv einbaiikmctils. 
From tlie nature of such a soil ivs this, the nviTs wliich 
flow throii^li tliese loiv Uiida become charged with a 
larp;e rpiaiilityof mud, and the mode in which this mi^ 
d(*posit8 Itself will de])end a pinod deal on the xmtuie of 
the river banks. So ^reat is tlie ipiantiiy of liiud sus- 
pended ill the tidal waters «)f the rivers enterinj? the 
n ash, that the accuiu illation of the soil by warpinp:, 
wherever the force of the winds and currents can be 
checked, is surpriHiiipjly rapid. Thus, l*)r example, 
when a pt»rti(^ of * old channel of the Ouse, <’on- 
tainin^ eij^ht luiiidrH .u*ic\, was ileserted by an altera- 
tion of till! (Iraina«j;e. it was waipcd up without any 
artificial aid to the height of twi*iity-livc fc?et in five or 
bix years. 

The waters of the tides that come up the Trent, the 
Don, tte Ouse (there is a Yorkshire liver of this imine 
flowing into the llumhcr, and another of the same 
name flowing into the Wash at King's Lynn), and 
other rivers wJiieh empty ilieinsnlvea in the estuary of 
the Humber, are excessively iiniddy; iii.somuLli that 
in the Bumiucr si^ason, if a eyhndiieaL glass twedvo or 
flfteen inches in heiglit be filled with the water, it will 
presently deposit an inch of warp or bccliiuoat. It is to 
fiave this sedimentary matter at command that (he^pio- 
cess of warping is folloued. 'J'here must be airangc*- 
ments for keeping out and letting in waUT at plea- 
sure ; and coiibcquently tluTO must nol only be a cut 
or canal made to join the river, but a sluice at the 
mouth of it, formed so a« to open or shut ; and in order 
that the water may hetif a projier depth on the land XO 
be warped, and also prevented fi oin flying over eon- 
iigiious lands, banks are neee.«iS'iTy to be raised around 
liio BjHit under operation beveraf feet in height. The 
c'anai, the sluices, and ibe einbankraents are therefore 
three of the agencies employed in tliis^ operation, the 
waters of the river eftccling all the rest. The land is 
iisnally divided by the embankments into compart- 
1110 uU of from ten to twenty acres rueh, each having 
an entiaiicc sluice and onn or more rnturti sluices. 
Dnriup: ^he spiing-tides, from J^ly to Octobi^r, the 
sluice of thr canal is opened, the water fills this canal, 
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and then enters by the lateral sluices into all the com- 
imrtincnts. When the tide is at its lieight, all these 
JateraL sluices arc cdosed ; and as it ebbs, the pressure 
of A)ie water in the compartments forces outward the 
retnrn sluices, and thus the water escapes into the 
canal, and afterwards into the river, alter having de- 
posited a large* amount of sediment in each of the eonr 
partTiieiits where it had been dammed up for several 
iiotirs. During the intervening liouis before the next 
high tide the mud has time to acquire some degree of 
eoiisnlidation ; and this being repeated twice a day for 
fH'veral weeks, a layer of fine soil becomes accumuJated 
in each c6mparni>(*nt. 

Ill the year 1S25 the Society of Arts voted its large 
gold medal to a gentleinaii who forwarded a particular 
desenptioTi of a process of war])iug on a very large 
scale ; and as this well illustrates the general character 
of the o]>erdtimi. wt* will give a few^of the particulars 
in a eoiidensefl form. 

This gPTillcman, Mr. Creyke, in a letter to the 
Society, stains : — “In the neiglibnurhood of Hai^tliile 
TIoime, where I reside, are many tlunisaiid aeres. of 
jieal moss and waste land, whieti yield sc-aicely any 
annual i;eni, and which 1 thought' Jroni cxpeiieiice 
tlial I liad got in improving a consideiahle quantity of 
my own land near rioiriei might hn impioved terv 
innch by being warped.” Wilh tins view Mr. Creyke 
umleitook to warp sixieim hundred acres from tin* 
river Ouse. A canal or main diain was cut, two miles 
and a halt in lengtli. reaehing from the liver to ihc 
s]>ot lobeuaiped. This drain was ol very large di- 
iiieiisions, being thirty leet w'ide at the bottom, ninety 
f<*etv\ule at I he top, and eleven or twelve feet deep. 
At the dNain'e ot nine feel finin its edgi* on either 
sidiSr'was foinicd-an euihankment of very solid eaith, 
*A\{y fec't wide at ihe bottom, and ten feel in lieight 
hVoin ibis c’enlral eaiial the land on both sides was to 
h(* ovei rtovved at llie warping-season ; and the compart- 
ments so warped were suiioundcd by wMjl-loiined 
banks ten feel high, hut not so wuh* or so bulky as 
those hy llic side of the main <hannel. A sluice was 
formed, vviih two openings of si.\.lerii ieel each, wilh 
subslanlial ^ foldmg-iioois. Thn sluice was veiy 
strongly hm It ; it w as foi nied of stones of aig<*si7e, 
backed wilh brick, and was supported on a floor of 
wood placed on a senes, of huge piles driven deep in 
the eaiftj. Xnmeious inlets vine provided iii iJic 
mam einhanknients, sci managed as to admit ,he W'Sler 
at liigli tide, pqam it for a time, and afford it an outlet 
allow tidf*. Ill the river Duse, at the j>oini whcic; 
the sluice was erected, the tides flood for three hours 
and ebb for nine, and ri?e from foniteeii to eiglile«-ii 
feet. It will be seen fioni this, therefore, that a vast 
body of watiT might be admitted into the canal, and 
that thr sluice leqiiired to bo strongly built. 

In the first year, latlicr more tlian four hundred 
acres of waste land were embanked ; and on it was 
deposited, III the course of that year, a fine alluvial soil 
of the average de])ih of near three feet. On tin* lol- 
lowing year the allotment was sown with oats and 
seeds ; abd the seeds were afterwards either mown or 
depastured in the third year. In the fourlb year it was 
sown wilh wheat, with very profitable remits. No part 
of this allotrneiU of four hundred acres nad previously 
yielded any rent at all ; whereas in the fourth year of 
the operations no part of it let for less than thirty-five 
shillings ]>cr acre. Four inonths afterwards Mr. 
Creyke announced to tlie Society that be had five hun- 
dred acres more (in addition to Uio four hundred in 
which wheat was growing luxuriantly) in a slate of 
preparation for beinf? sown with oats and grass seed ; 
and that the remaininj^ quantity of six hundred acres 
would be ready for agncultuial operations in the same 
year. 
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It iR pliiin fron* tliis dpsci iption that tlic? iiiidiTlakin;; which woie dye<l of diHVrcnl colouia. Orisinally the 
was aUo^^othcr on a lar^e scale, aiul covihl not have cost was six sniHingK a leaf ; hut it padiwlly 1o!».sctie(i, 
been cairied out without the eoriiinand of considerable and the size of tlic leaves jncreas<'d, so that they <M)uld 
capita). In answer to queries put lo him on the j^art be procured iiieamrinK tv'-'«hc inches by five, 
of the Society, Mr. Creyke slatt’d that the sluicn and In 1820 Mr. It ("eves, of C'.anton, roniiuunicated to 
its ap])enclages cost more ll»an live thousand jiounds. the Society of Arts some infonuatiou which he liad 
The expense of the main drain w’as more than seven collected concerning the mode of ifteparin;^ the paper 
ihouHAiid pounds, exclusive of the jmrchaae ol the iiiCliiina; from winch ic appeals that iic;c- paper is not 
land, which was aljout five thnusund pounds; iiiakiii^ a manufactured article, hut js a vefi»'tah!e production 
a total outlay of nearly eij^htmi thoufcaud pounds. The cut spirally, and allcrwards flalieiicd by pn‘s&ure. 
larjjje diain required considerable annual outlay to The biamhes of the tree or shiubaie first cut into 
keep It in repair; and in tin* first year an additional leii^llis ccpial to the intended breadth of the sheet of 
expense of a thousand pounds was iiicmietl in t.tm- j pa|»er, and are placed upon a thick ]uece of cup]»er, 
BctpKiucc of a breach in one of the hanks. ! with Iw'o rais(‘d edpjes as uuidea to keep it steady. 

l:i rornpaiiti^ tins sv^tein ol war{mig with those 'J'hey are held in thi" left hand, and presented to the 
generally lollowed, Mr.Crcyke iciiiaik *: - “The wipe- ed»e ol a laiste sliaip knife, ahuut ten inches in leii^h 
iinrity consists in cr(*atiuf; a fine deep ru'h soil, more by three in brcadtli. A sliftht iucieioii beinp marie in 
eflectually, upon I. largci scale, and in a shorter tune, the piece of branch for us whole 1en;»th, it is kept 
than has liitlicrio been piacusr'd. Accoidin^ to the niovint? round by the left hand, while the knife is also 
usual practii'e, th(" tides were only admitted doriiif;; ! kept in motion by the ri»l)L liand; and the branch ih 
the months of Auirnst, September, and October; in thus sliced or }iArpd down from circumference to 
mine they ate admitted tlic year lound. The sluice centre, and then spread out to flatten, 
was not moic tliaii live feet wide, mine has openings The nienibtanoiis Ahects thus produced are usually 
ol sixteen feet wide. The mam drain war. oyly twelve i made up into bundles of niiietecii or tw'cnty c.ich, 
Icet wide; mine is ninety lect widi*. Not muie tliiui whicdi woif;h about twenlY-thrcc ounces, and arc sold 
lourteiMi acies were «'mbankt‘if in one piece ; I have wholesale Ibi about a dollar a huiidic. The vefnsc 
enclosed five hundred ucros in one compaitiiieiit. pic‘ci*s aic ut-i'd loi making; artificial floWTrs. It is 
Koiiiicily not more tliun one and a halt feet dec}i of chiefly hi ou^ht to (Canton from the island of Forniosyi, 
deposit was obtained ; 1 have ^ot lioui tiuce lo four ! by the (Jhinc.'-e junks ; and hence for a loiiR time arose 
feel in the same time, upon iluj increAsed quantity of i the ditficully of ascertaining the nature of the plant, 
l.uifl. No Icxcls used lo bo t.ikmi for the foiiiiulioii ol ' fur few ol ilie peisoiis rom'crned in tins sale of the 
tlie luuiKs ; IIhj whoI(* ol my emhankineiit has been | prepan’d article at Canton had ever seen from wliat j I 
liud out by ihv spiiit le\e]. Scarcely anv inlets used . was nuide. 

lo h(‘ made lor the ])Uiposc of sjucadiisfr the tjth* water I At a l.itcr yMuiod General Hardwick communicated 
quicker and inoic equally o\ci the s^ rlace oi the* land • stniie details, which seem lo point to the nature* of the 
w itliin the* eu‘b<inkiiient,lis well us for the imiie ftpeci'^ plaiil whence these liUments aic produced. He says, 
jcLnrnofit upon ilic ebb ; in my piacUce imiumciabic “ I think myself luppy to have it lu my power to 
inl("(s ate fuimcd tor ihis ])Ui pose/’ afford you some )iiciise infoimatioii on the plant 

As to the qualities of vvarptMl land foi the purposes whudi furnishes tlic substance know n niidcT the iiariie 
of ii^iiciilline, it has been ubseived that the utino.s- . of ric.e-pa]>er. It is the marsh a*S( hynomeiic, the* 
pli(*r(» acts powerfully on the newly deposilcd warp; ! O'^chyunmem of lloxhiii^h, of iho fariidy of 

lot bcTorc ii hesh l.iyei is deposited, which takes place ! the le^ummocs plants; and vou w-ill find tlu* fipuie of 
widiiii twelve liouis, such :m alteialiuii has alreadv j it in my XtUs ol the plants !y ^nnrs ahiind- 

lukc Ti ]dfice on tlic sui hicc, that the nc^ deposit dues j aiiily in the marshy plaiwj. ol' •fiensal, and on tin' 
nor unite in om; mass w'lth the* \a>U but a rc^^ular slra- ; bordcMS of the vast lakes railed jeela, which exist m 
lification can he ohseivcd, w'lucli shows the <|niin!ilY \ all the piovmceh hetwiicu (.’alcutta and liurdwar. It 
ilepoiited ineaditidc*. The new' waip alsfi ie(iuiie’s ; is a hmu;-lived plant; ils stem lately exceeds two 
to be btiired and exposed lo ihc air for some* time be- ineh(»s and a ball in iliiekness; it is but ot hllle eleva- 
fore It acquires it.s f» real lei till ty. The iiehesi ciops H.m, but spreads con^idmably. Koxbur{;h, however, 
of beans, wheat, oats, and lapij air raised williunl ma- eoiisideied it as an aiimidl; hut il is only where it. 
nine on Ihe warp land : bat it is not so ivell adapted wants water that its stems dry up and die; as. where 
fur bailey or turnips, on acfuunt ol its sJmiy tiaiuic. it findh tin* iieressaty supply ol water, it conlinuos 

’ *s out new branches every 
Item, when broken acioBs, 
ely of niih, winch is of a 
lOut halt an inch in thick- 
i hark so thin and tender 


T> A WT''T> A iVf 1 A IJATJT'lJ SCHSOn. 1 lU' Ikllddlo Of tllO 

RICivPAPKU AM) SIHAVN-PAPLK. 

Tiik 8o-e."lled (Mnneso r appeals, i’liun the dazzlin;^ whltem’)S^, and i"( u 

•miuiries of those who have iJiiecied their attention to iiehs;«this is covered with 


the matter, le ho very erioneonsly naineil. The name 
secm.'v to imply that the snhstama* is made from a pulp 
of net*, much in the same way as Kn^libh paper is 
made from the pulp of ra^s; Imt if it be closely ex- 
ainiiied, and especially if it be held between the eye 
and a h^ht. it presents all the appc'aianct of a veji;e- 
tahlo tissue,* so ]ierfect and so delicate that il could 
not have been produced by art. 

Hr. Livin^slune was the first to introduce this 
species of paper into Europe, at least in any eonsi- 
di;rable quantity, about the h(>|;;inninf; of the preseitt 
century; and it hceame t^really admiied for *lie beauty 
of the artificial flowers made of it. It Was an item in | 
the p;osBip of the day, tliat the Princess ChaHotfe once 
paid seventy guineas for a bouquet made of ricc-paper. 
The paper which Dr. Livingstone bro\i;;ht from China 
was m the funn of leaves about four inches sqi.are, and 


ih.ft u may he en'»ily removed with the fin^^ei-nai].'' 

This plant is ( oiisuicred by General Hardwick lo be 
the same a«( that wliu li yields the Chinese rice-paper 
Great qiianlilies of this plant arcearriiHl lo the bazaars 
of Calcutta in the fiesh stale. The larfj^est rods are 
chosen to be cut into tlie thin laminse which constitute 
the riee-paper, and with which the natives make 
aitifleial flowers to di^corate their idols on festival days. 
It is also used to make hats, by glucin;; together many 
leaves of it, so as to form it of a suilicient thickness ; 
alter vvliicli it is formed into the (.ha])e of a hut or rap, 
aed covered with cloth or with silk, the ineitibraiie 
foriniiKt; a very lititht hut sit on;; IVamcwol k lo the hat. 
Those branches of the plant which will not serve to 
make this paper arc foniied into bundles, which are 
Fold lo the fisheaiiien, w ho employ them in iiiakiiig 
floats for their (isliing-lincb. 
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It has bsen 6ugf>ested that thn pith of elder end 
other plants mij^ht be worked up fur similar purposcHs, 
by being sliced in this spiral manner into thin sheets, 
and then flattened by pn'ssure between plates* 

The Chinese also make paper from the bamboo. 
The stalks arc cut near the ground, and su e sorted into 
arcels acroiding to the age, and tied up in small 
undl(?s. The younger the bamboo, the better is the 
quality of the paper made from it TJie bundles arc 
thrown into a reservoir of mud and water, and buried 
in the ooze for about a fortnight, to soften them. They 
are then tiAceri out, cut into piece's of a ]»ropcr lengtii, 
and put into mortars with a little water, to be pounded 
to a pulp with large wooden pestles. After this, the 
paper is prepared from the pulp in a manner some- 
what analogous to the Kn^i^h iriodi* of making ]M.per. 

The papyrus of the Kc^ptiaps so far resembled the 
rice-'paj^T of the Chinese that ii c^onsisted of lilaraeuts, 
or thin membranes, cut from the stem of a plant. 
The two extremities of the plant, viz. tho head ami Uic 
root, were cut off as of no use in this manufacture. 
The remaining stem was tlien slit lengthwise into two 
ec^^ual parts, and from each of these were stripped off 
thin scaly coats oi pellicles with the ])oinl of a sharp 
instrument. 'J'lie innermost of those pellicles were 
looked on as the host, and tlioae nearest tlic bark or 
rind the worst; they were kept apart accord iiigJy, and 
constituted different sorts of paper. MMicn the ]iellicles 
were taken off, they wen? extended on a table. Two 
or more were then laid transversely over each other, 
so that their fibr(?B might lie at right angles ; and in 
this stale they were glued together by the muddy 
waters of the Nile, 'fliey w'ere aflerwanls jnessed, to 
get out the water, then dried, and lastly nalted and 
smoothed, by beating thoin with a mallet ; and they 
were somotiines further p<dished >iy being rubiiod witU 
a ball of glass. In otber countries, where tlie ^iiniddy 
waters of the Nile w eie not at command, tin pellicles 
were fastened together with paste ni.tde of the finest 
wheat-flour mixed with hut water. 

It will thus he seen that llie difference Iwtween the 
papyrus and i ice-paper consisted mainly in this, that 
each little 'piede of sKi-i in the latter (’ase forms, when 
cut B])iriil1y, one sheet vjf parK:r ; wherf*as, in tlie former, 
several ])ieceB are <*.ementea tcigetber to form a shed. 

Ill some degree analogous to these was the bark- 
paper employed by many nations among the atK*ieiit8, 
and still employed by some rude nations. Tins eon- 
sisted of the liber, or inner whitish rind enclosed 
between the outer baik and the wood ot certain trees, 
such as the maple, the plane, the beech, the elm, and 
the linden-trf‘C. Tins Jiber was stripped off, flatU'd, 
and dried ; and in that state it was used as paper. The 
bark-paper was Uiickcr and more brittle than the 
papyrus, as well as more apt to cleave or sliiver, by 
which the writing was Boinctuncs lost. This is illus- 
trated by a bark manuscript in the Abbey of Sk Ger- 
mains, where the bottom of the ]iapcr rcmaJiis. but 
the outer surface, on Wlihdi the letters had been 
written, is in many places peeled off. 

AtiempU have tieen made in this country to })rodure 
paper fi-om straw. TJic Neckingcr Mills at Ber- 
mondsey, now oecupied by the leather-dresidng esta- 
blishment noticed in our Suppleimuit for May. 1S42, 
was the scene of the first oyx'rations in this respect. 
The manufai'tory was afters ards n^movrd to Thames 
Bank, but proved ultimately a tailure. Ai'cording to 
the method foliowed in those ebtahlishinefils, the straw, 
afier being cut up into pieces about two inches in 
iength, was steeped in cold lime-water, and afuwards 
subjoi ted to the rutting acUion of Ihe paiK.*r-irnll. The 
paper thus produced from straw was harsh and IIJ- 
uofeured, .and never came into ge^eial use. There 
was, however, some years afterwai^s another metliod 


introduced by other parties, in which railier a conipli- 
r;atml cheini('.al process was followed. The straw was 
first freed from knou, and then boiled in a solution of 
any of the common alkalis^ in order to extract the 
eolouriiig matter, aud to dispuu tho straw to become 
fibrous. After being washed* it was exposed to a 
mixture of quicklime, sulphur, and water, in order ta 
free it from the mucilage and tlie sili<M!Ous particles 
which exist in all straw. It was Ihini w'asiied and 
b^tcii, 1o remove the odour of the chemical iugic- 
dients employed: then bleached by chlorine, or hy 
some other agency; and, lastly, worked up inm a piilji 
as in the Coniinun in(?thod. It docs not seem, however, 
that paper made of straw by eitlier of these mcihuds, 
or by any otlic^ has maiulaiued its standing, at Ica&t 
in this eountryr 

Tiie French, some years back, devised a mode of 
converting to a useful purpose the^// 00 f/i, or ceniral 
stem of the hemp and flax plants. 'Jliis boom, aftei 
the removal of the fibies which form the well-kiuuvu 
flax and hemp, is connnonly Ui^cMl as uianiire ; but an 
atminpt has been made towoik it up into coloured 
paper. Tliis p.qier wa.s, however, found to be tendci 
and weak,.aiid has not been much heard ol. 

Supijfjf vf IVntrr to — A liighW inijHirtant h>(lmnlic 

wyrk hum bt'en pnijoett'd, and in now in r/i]>id jir(»H;rc> 6 s of everu- 
tion niidcT tho abb dircr.iioii of M. do MoiitJ icher. Thi* canal 
will dorive its wator iiiuii llio l)uruiic:e, near fn the aijg|Kitsu)ii 
hndfre at JVituH, and tlii 4 will ho coiidnolcd hy u|ioii 
and tuiinoirmg for a distiiiice of lilty*uno 11111011, througfh 11 niosl 
iiMiuiitiiiiuiiiA and dUDcult cutiiilty, iiulii it rcachet. tho and tor- 
rifnry nf Marseilles, whoto il wdl lie einployed for tho supply 
of the city, us well as fur und givinij; activity to \u 

noiw hraiichc^i of industry wliicli regnivc water-power. Tin* 
Boction and fall of tfus canal is r.ilcumtod fi> pass eleven Ions 
ifi water per second, and its JmJs an* "ho disposed this 
c|uantity of water will anive neai to tin* < ity, at an vies at ion ol 
lour hundred feet above the Imd of tiu* sea. Ferhatw no work 
of this description tius been aftcTiipted eitlier in aiKieiil m 
modern timoH more hardy in its conception, or more really use- 
ful ill Its eflects, 1 'hree chaiiui of limestone iiioiintams aie al- 
ready nearly pirreed hy tlie ten miles of tunnels whicii aie 
uquireil (u conduct tliis btis'aui ; and au aqueduct, which i^ to 
convey it across* the river Arc (^aliout live luiles fVom Aix), is 
now ill construction. Its elevation above tho river will he two 
huirircd and sixty-two feet, and ifs length across the riuino on<; 
thousand ti\o hundred and tliiity feot. The design foi this gi- 
gantic slruetme is jn excellent taste, and an a work of art it will 
not suffer fiuiu conipaiuon with (tie famous ]\)iil du Ciard, which 
it will lijiioh surpass bolh 111 iiltitnde and size. The estimated 
cost of tills canal is atjont 450 , 0004 , and tins sum is raised tiy 
the city of Aliuscilles without aid from the goveriiiiieiit. The 
revenue arising Imm this w'ork will he principally froni siip- 
jdyiiig water for iingatioi), us the value of lainl in such a cli- 
mate iscpiudmpled if water can lie so applied to it. — J^Jurt’aya 
iJfvtd-boQk for Travelhra i/i France. 

Poifertf tn India , — ^We were amused here fat Harike) at ob- 
serving a man making pottery, whicii he performed in the most 
simple manner possitde. In tiie centre of a circular liule, (wo 
feet and a half deep hy as many in diamotcr, a wooden staff was 
inserted, and upon this, eloMe to tlie bottom,, but not touching it, 
was a solid wheel of wood, whilst another of smaller dimensions 
was fixeil nearer to the top. 'Die whole of this aiqparalus wan 
.planted perptMidicalai'Iy into tli« ground, and llie man, sitting on 
(he edge of (he cav it worked 1 he larger w heck with hisliiot, 
whilst with liM hand lie xnouldod the clay placed on the stnaller 
one (which w'on liirned with the former) into whatever fonii he 
requirtMl. We saw him constnict a utensil somewhat in die 
fihajw of a (loww-pot, and he fhiished it in a very neat maimer 
in less than live innmtes. The [loor fellow, who was miserably 
clail, coTDplaitied bitterly of the cold ; hut this was not to he 
wojideied at, for, indepeiidoiit of his lagged costume, he )iud to 
dip his bands into water every flfteen or Wiriity seconds, and the 
weather was very much inclined to lio more tluiii chilly in its 
intlneiioe. — Aieui. /F. Barr* 9 Jonrual af a march fnm D*tU tn 
Ptakamtr. {(v. 
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CtTRIOSTTIES OF BRITISH NATURAL 
HISTORY. 

British Moths*— 

The pxam])les of the p:cnera of British motbs which 
wo liavo solootod for notice, and of which fipiros are 
hero ^ivoii. arc the Lappot moth, the Emperor moth, 
the Oak tgpor moth, the Small Ea:s:iT moth, the 
Groat Tipor moth, the Oroam-spol TiRcr moth, the 
(#romid Iiaokoy moth, and tlio Glory of Kent. 

Wo shall not attf^mpt to rntov into the niinutim of 
distinctive characters, which arc presented by the 
respective p:cnera to whiph they beJonq;, a procedure 
which would load us into details interesting indeed to 
the entoinolo'ricai student, but itpt to be appreciaWd 
by the general reader ; rather let it suffice us to de- 
sciibe them as simply and clearly as possible, with 
such an account of tln‘ir general habits as our space 
will admit, remembering that our object is to allure 
to the study of the woiks of natiiro, and to point out 
important and pleasing fads, rather than to tea<ch the 
groundwork of any branch of science. 

1 . The Lappet moth. Perfect Insect, Caterpillar, and 
Chrysalis ( Gastropacha Quercifolia) . The Lappet moth 
seems to vary cxmsidcrably with respect to the numbers 
in which it makes its appearance, being rare during 
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some seasons, and abundant in others ; m some dis 
tricts, moreover, it is in greater plenty than in others 
It is slated to be of frequent occurrence about Hertford^ 
in the lanes and along the hedges, where the leaves of 
the sloe afford foorl to the caierpillar. 

The Rev. L. Jenyns observes, that in the month of 
May, a few years since, he observed the luiva of this 
moth in great abundance on the willows in Bottisham 
and ^utiffbam fens, and that he had in previous years 
seen this insect, both m the caterpillar and winged 
state, f’^equenting tlip same locality. Mr. U. Double- 
day gives Eppiiig as one of the spots where it is to lie 
met With ; and Mr- Stephens, the lanes about Combe 
Wood, near Richmond, Surrey. 

• The name of Lappet moth is Uiken from a pecu- 
liarity in the calerpflfar, which has each segment fur- 
nished with fleshy lateral appendages or lappets ; and 
though the term is only applicable to the caterpillar, it 
has \>con lransji»rrpd to the pmiV»ct inseid, and UUlvor- 
sallv adopted. i ^ , 

The sexes of this moth vary considerably ; ibt body and 
aritennue are dusky, or of a deep ferruginous brown ; the 
wings are of the same tin*, the anierior pair bsTiIig 
thieo oblique waved dusky stripes and a central black 
spot, the hinder fiaiv are unsfiotletL The feqisli' 
oceeds the male in siEe, and is of a iighisr hue. g«qe- 
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I’ili v, nilh tlip strip(*B darker. 0{*ca«iionally tlio alripos 
»t'i‘ almost obsolete; sometimes reinaikably bt'oad andi 
deep: and occasionally the posterior wings have a 
lew dnsky markings. When at rest, the wings are 
deflected, and the moth resembles a withered oak-leaf 
in fi»rui and colouring. 

'i*lio calorpiHar is of a large size, of a dusky colour 
with a lufescent lingo ; the aurhal segments are orna- 
mented with patches of blue, and a double scries of 
white and red spots runs down each side : it feeds on 
the whiielhorn, sloe, willow, rose, &c. When about to 
umlcrgo its cliryhalis or ]»upa cliango, it surrounds 
itself with a powdery web: the pupa is brown, with 
red fascioB. The periet*! insect appears in July. 

2. The Emperor niolh. Perfect Insect, Caterpillar 
and Pupa (Salurnia Pavonia). 

Heatlis and marshy places are the haunts of this 
beautiful moth, of whicli the males may be oheu seen 
duiing the warm aftenirmns of summer, playfully 
flitting about, in quest of their less active mates. This 
species is by no means uneominon, and is rather widely 
spread ; we have captured it in garden-grounds on the 
Surrey side of the water near the chain hndge at 
llamnicrsmiUi. It oc^mrs also in the hollow of Cnnibe 
Wood near Richmond; in Hnrningsea and Swafiham 
fens; on the heaths near Scarborough; and various 
other localities. 

The Kmperor moth is of considerahle size, measur- 
ing two inches six or ten lines in the cx])Hnse ot the 
wings, the female often exceeding three inches. 

In the male the body is fulvous ; the anterior wings 
are griseoiis, powdered with whitish, and with three 
purplish Bin pea edged with black. Between the two 
anterior stripes is an ocellatcd spot, oi large size, with 
a black pupil, a white ring, encircled with black, and 
a bluish Uinnle towards the base of the wing. J'hr 
apex of the wing is purplish, with a few black, white, 
and rufous spots. The hinder wings are taii'ny, with a 
ferruginous tinge, and an ocellated B]iot very cdosely 
resembling that on the anterior wings. 1'he lomalc is 
of a paler colour getieially; but both sexes vary in 
luarkings, and sometimos in the female the wings are 
heautifuJly.Hiiflused .with purplish. 

The caterjiillar is gVegarious, and feeds on the heath, 
blackthorn, alder, oak, willow, birch, &c,, and also on 
the leaves of the strawberry. 

W'heii very young its colour is black, but afterw*ards 
it becomes green, aiiiuilated witli black, and witli ver- 
ticillaUMl hairy red and yellow tubercles on each black 
band. In the autumn it encloses itself in a bard pyri- 
form cocoon, covered w ith brownish down ; the pu|>a 
is brown and very obtuse. The ]mpa in its cocoon 
and out of this covering is re))rcsontcd. It would 
appear that the pupa often lies two sc^asons hefure it 
accomplishes its last change ; the perfect insect 
emerges in April or May, and snnieliiiif*8 not until 
August. The wings arc broad, and horizontally ex- 
tcmled, and aie well formed for vigorous flight.** 

Tlic Oak Egget moth, Caterpillar and Pcrlect Insect 
(Laaiocampa Quercus). 

Ill the New' Forest, Hampshire, in various parts of 
Devonshire, and certain isolated localities, this moth 
is ii<»t uncommon, while in other localities it is rare. 
Il is only to be met with ocaasionally in the neigh- 
bourhood of London. In the extent of its wings it 
nearly equals the Emperor moth ; and, as in that 
species, the male often flits about during tlie sultry 
afternoons of summer. * 

The general colour of the male is deep rbesnut 
brown ; the wings have a broad yellow band margined 
abruptly nn tbe inner cd^e, and gradually shaded off 
towards tbe hinder margin of the wing, which lias a 
broail brown fringr* ; the antcrior^lng.M have a central 
spot of while, usually of g triangular form, and a con- { 


Rpicuous yellow patch at the base. 'I’lio iennile ex- 
IceedB the male in size, but the goner al tints aie paler : 
both sexes arc subject to variations of cohnir. 

The caterpillar is ocliraeeous, with black lings and 
white streaks on the sides: it feeds on the oak. a:>h. 
sloe, whitethorn, &c, ; and in the ])upa stale is 
loped in a dusky cocoon. The perfect insect appeals 
in August. 

4. The Small Eggcr moth, Caterpillar and Pci feet 
Insect (Eriogaster Lanostris). 

This 8])ecics )R common in different localities around 
London, as in Darent and Combe Woods ; it is found 
also ifn Essex. Cambridgeshire, and other count i(‘b — 
abounding Home years and rare in othcis. Oct'a- 
sinnally nests of its caterpillars may be seen in tlic* 
hedges, for the caterpillars, or larvm, arc gn^garions, 
and make a common tent, in which they crowd 
together ; this they enlarge from' time to time, leaving 
it during the night, when thiry search for food, and ic- 
tiirning to it in the morning at dayiireak. Before 
assuming the pupa stage Uiey quit this silken tent, and 
seek the surlace of Uic ground, when: they enclose 
tlicmsclvcs in an oval rigid cocoon, whence the pcrlect 
insecl.cmeiges in the montlis of February and JVIaich. 

In the moth th^ thorax is grihcons; the abdoiiuMi 
fuscous, with a paler awx; the anlerior wings aic 
Bubicrruginoii.s, with a large* wiiitc spot at ihe have, 
and, in the male, a dark cloud in the centre, and an 
incurved while line beyond a central while sped ; ilie 
hinder margin ashy giey. The hinder wingh arc grey, 
with an obsolete central line of while. Extent of 
wings one inch two or four lines. I'lie colour in both 
sexes is aubiect. to variation. 

The caterpillar is black or brownish, with two red 
pHtche.s on ^uch segment, betw^een abhri'iiatcii sub- 
annular white sireaks, and a yellowish lateial line*. It 
feeds nil the h*aics of vaiious irecs, as the whiieniotn, 
willow, lime, and fruit-trees. 

5. The Great Tiger moth; Caterpillar, Pupa, and 
Pel feet Insect (Arctia (Jaja). 

The Tiger moths (Arctia) arc remark able for the 
brilliant and showy contrasts of their eolouiiiig, which 
render them very attractive; The body is stout and 
robust; iHc larvm are solitary, thickly cloihed with 
long pencils of hairs, each |>encil aiising fium a tu- 
bercle; when touched they roll theinwlves into a 
ring. Tin; i>upa is uii'lused in a loose extended 
well. 

The Great Tiger moth is a very beautiful species, 
and is everywhere in tolerable abundance. It is sub- 
ject to considerahle vai icty in the arrangement of iu 
markings, and its nuts; indeed Mr. Stephens, who 
desciilies nine varieties, observes, that of tliis Protean 
species there arc wiarcely to be found tw'o Rpeciinens 
which agree precisely m colour and markings. In 
general the thorax is brown, with a narrow white ring 
anteriorly ; the body reddish white, or red, lasciated 
w'lth black. The anterior wings are ornainonlcd with 
wliiie or crcam-colour, and black or hrowtiish black 
in distinct abrupt patches ; the hinder wings are red, 
with glossy bluish black marks. The caterpillar is 
black, hirsute, with three bluish tubercles on each seg- 
ment laterally. It feeds on various plants, as Icttuccw, 
chickweed, &c. The moth appears in spring. 

6. The (Jreain-spot Tiger moth, Caterpillar and 
Perfect Insert (Arctia Villica). This elegant moth is 
rare in some districts, but common in others. It 
is not unfrequenlly taken in the woods of Mid- 
dlesex, and in Surrey, Kent, Essex, &c. The Rc\. 
L. Jenyns observes it is rare near Cambridge. 
Like the preceding species it is subject to considerable 
variation of colouring. Generally, however, the an- 
terior wings are black, relieved several abrupt white 
spots of difi'erent sizes; tbe hinder wings are yel 
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lowisli, niort' or less sipottod ivilh blaok : thorax b1a(‘k ; | a minute circular a|M-ttuie, forined by the coiivcrgciuv 
Hlidoincii rufouR. uith n dorsal and lateral i>ericK of Jittio bundlea ul silk 'riiiunied together, and alino';! 


black spots. The caterpillar is dusky, with blackUli 
hairs and fulvous tubercles ; the heacl and Ic^k are 
red. It feeds on various plants^ but prefers duck- 
weed. The i)ericct insect apT)ears in June or July. 
I’he males are frequently soon abroad on the wins; in 
the afternoon, during warm W'catlicr ; but the female 
is indolent m its habits. 

7. Th(’ Ground Lackey niolh, (laterpillar, Pujia, and 
Perfect Insect ((Jlisiocampa caslrensis). Jn the f;enua 
(Uihioeanipa the winps aio very aeuie at the ajiex, ii*- 
VfT'-ed when at rest, short in the male, clonfcatcf in tlw 
feniali'. The larva; are ffreparious, waiuh'rinp abr)nt 
irn^pulHrly in tioops, and frequently <‘hanpinp their 
Mlkeii tent. Before assuminp their pupa slate, they 
scparatr*. and retire each to some retreat. The pu]ia i« 
inclosed in a double Veb of powdery silk. This £])ecie8 
of moth seeniH to be limited to certain districts in our 
island, as the roasts of Essex, Kent, and Devonshire, 
and the Isle of Slu'ppey, beinp littoral in its habits, and 
never found in the Midland eounties. It varies con- 
siderably in its niatkinps. 'J’hc thorax is yellowish, 
the abdomen tawny; the anterior wi tips of a ^sf raw- 
colour, with two tawny or ehesruik stripes, sornetiines 
united, soinctiines foriiiinp two/listinct bais across the 
ninp Th«' jiostciior winps are hiwri-colourcd, with 
ail ob^^enve streak across, 'i'be female is laipcr, and of 
« darker colour. The cater^nllar is hairy, and bluish, 
nilh iirenular red and black slicaks above, and red 
laffTiil lines. It IccmIs on various ]dants, as sea-woriii- 
wood (Arteiriisia iiiariliiiiH). bireii, ])laiiUiii, eairot, &c. 
It uriderpot's its pupa chanpe in July, and the peifecl 
iiiseci appears in Aupust. * 

«. The Glory of Kent, Caterpillar, V..ps, and Per- 
fect Insect tKiidromis versicoloraV This bcautifiii 
little moth is very local in its raiipeiri our island, and 
by 110 means common m any district. Mr. Stephens 
says that for H«»veral successive years lie found the 
l.irvan at Darcnt \V<iod, and siicreedcd in tracinp 
their propress to ])erfe( tioii. lie has also scmi the 
peih'ct insect three or four times in Apiil at (;oinbe 
Wood, flyinp in the afternoon. It occurs in Devon- 
shiie, Sussex, and Kent ; and we are inronfled by Mr. 
Sl<>iie that It was ioiind some years since in tolerable 
abundance in Asbdowii l^irest, Sussex, in tin* pupa 
state. It lias been taken near I]isvvieh. * 

Tn the male, the thorax is w'lntc and fulvous, the 
body fulvous, with a black patch on the second S(*p- 
nieiit. The anterior wnips an; prey, with two dusky 
Ktiipes across, with a black luniile between them. At 
the apex ot the winp are thn^ tiianpular, seniitrans’ 
parent, white spots, and c‘acli iiervnre has a dilated 
whitish streak. The posterior winps arc oraiipe- 
tawny, with an undulated dusky slrijic and ccnitral 
Juiiub; ; there is also a dusky patch on the anterior 
uia>'pin bordered wdth white. Tin? feniaU* is larper 
than the male, and ol a paler colourinp. Expansion 
ot winps two inches and four or six lines ; it often ex- 
ceeds three inches. 

The eater])il1ar is naked, with a pyramidal elevation 
on the last sepment. Its colour is preen, minutely 
spe(*kled with black below : the sides are urnaiiicnlcd 
with oblique lines, and on the three anterior sopments 
tlieri; IS a ionpiiudinal line of the same colour. An- 
terior leps anil tail yellow. The pupa is Itniv-ii. Tlie 
food of the caterpillar consists of the leaves of various 
trees, as Uie beech, lime, birch, ha/.el, &c- 1'lie ]ierff*ct 
insect appears in April, and has in many points the 
habits of the Emperor moth, the males appea/inp on 
the winp durJnp the afternoon. 

We have noticed the cocoon of the Emperor moth, 
which is somewhat of the shape of :i Florence flask, 
but is not closed at either end, which presonU ua with 


as elastic. as wiialebuiic. By the con\crpciice of Ihoc 
needlc-hke points, ihcH* entrances are effectually pio- 
tected Bpainst intrusion : hut, besides this, thcie is 
within a close silken iicttinp, ^o as still more eliccta- 
ally to bar access to the chrytalis. TlA* external sur- 
face of this cocoon is so closely woven that it appeals 
like damask ; and yet, thoirph iinpenoli'alile from 
without, the moth, when it issucb from its pupa-eate, 
e:L;:ily cmor<>es iiorii its silken envelope, the elastic 
tbteads pivinp way when pushed from within, ami 
the opciiiiip rcclosinp, from the elasticity of the fibres, 
when the moth has made its exit. When Kosel saw a 
moth of this s]><vies eiiicrpe from the cocoon, which, 
when iie CAmc to e.xiiinine it, appeared aa if the insect 
had not hdt it, he w'as for some tinie considerably 
puzzled. Call*] pillars which spin a lipht web pene- 
rally remain in th<* pupa state for a much Mhorter 
fieriod than those w'hii:li shioiid ihcniBidves in close 
and well'Conipiieied envelopes. 7'he creaiii-sjnit tiper 
moth, for mstaiu'c. which lies in the pupa state only 
three or four weeks, is tsuriouudcd by a lipht open 
web of fine threads loosely iiUertuineii. throupli tlic 
•fabric of w hieh the pupa is visible. The same struc- 
ture of cocoon iH found in other sfieeies. The (>round 
Epper moth, winch remains iti a pu])a state thronphout 
the u inter, constrm'ts a hard bhcll-like rocooii, re- 
Bcinbhnp the dinpy epp of a small biid, with a lew 
fibicK of silk interB[H*tsed tliroupb its siibstance ; it is 
usually seen to be perforated with one or two little 
orifices like piii-bofcs, the use of which does not ap- 
pear to he well umlcrstood. It lias been suppi'stcd 
that they may scivefor the admission of air; yet in 
the instanei* of l>ie Oak Epper moth, which forms a 
'uiuilar cocoon, no such air-holes are to bo detected. 
Yet it is ctMtain that the caterpillar of the former 
}eav*e3 these apertures when conslriictinp the domicile 
in question, as it has been w^atclied in the performance 
of its labours. 

LVNMOUTH AND LYNTON;. 

Thk ranpe of bills whkli extends, from E'lnioor to 
Morte Bay, in the iioith of Di^vonshiie, presents a 
xarieiy t»l the most wild and picturesque seeiiery, espe- 
cially in the vii'inity of Lyninoulh and Lyiiion. Ahmp 
the coast, the (‘h IPs aie mostly hipli and crappy ; inland, 
the couiuty consists of mountains and valleys, broken 
U]i m the most iriepular niaiiner into rup^d downs, 
locky hiilR clothed with oaks and underwood, deep 
plena and hollows with preat paps apparently oi^M^niiip 
on precquees forhiddinp further t)ropreR«, vast knolis, 
and lofty piles of rock, from which haiip tufts of 
fohape. The whole country, indeed, is of this eharaetei , 
all the way from Ilfracombe with its beaulifnl natural 
basin sui rounded by crappy heiphts covered with 
fo^iap^, to Ootnbe Martin w'lth its dale of niapnificeiit 
scenery extemlinp a inili* in lenpili to the bliore of the 
Bristol (,'liauncl, and eastwaid tbrouph the Valley of 
Rocks, lo Lynton and Lynnmuth. 

The moiinlains hetween (^mibe Martin and Lynton 
]iresetit a sublime outline, and assume positions w'hieh 
art' liiplily ]»ictiirc8que. Ainoiip the picns with 
which ili(* whole surface of tlic coniitrv is furrowed, 
theie JR oiu! in this iieiphbourhood of a veiy extraordi- 
nary i.haraeter and aspect, on which the peo]>le of the 
country have llbslowed llic ajipiopriato name of the 
V alh y of Hocks. This valley eonniiences alvout five miles 
from G'oinbc Marlin, extends about a mile in lenpth, 
and terrninatc'S about half a mile from Lynton, It is 
penarally from 2U0 to :UH) yaids wide. The devious 
and diffieult track •from Combe Martin, whbdi has 
conducted the traveller through a varieW of atniuge 
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and jiictUR^aquc hcenus, suddenly winds downwards, 
when ioliap^e and verdure diua^pear, and lie eiilcrs the 
valley, winch a])})ears to bewailed in by large frag- 
ments hf I’Ock piled pn each other, sometimes forming 
rude natural coJuninst^wbilc high overhead the niasses 
an* so arranged as to resemble extensive ruins over- 
hanging tlic rugged pass. Great blocks of stone are 
scattered over the valley. In one part llierc is a vast 
isolated pillar, formed of masses oi rock so placed as 
to preserve the direction of the grain ihrougnout, and 
nicely fitted to each other* as if it had been a work of 
art, tliough it has doubtless been so left in the convul- 
sion which formed the valley. There is every appear- 
ance of a vast and impetuous torrent having swept 
through It in a western direction, tearing the rocks from 
the mountains and bulling them along as it rushed 
tiirough the hroad gaps which still open upon the 
Bristol Channel. On approaching the wide ^outlet 
towards Ly n ton, traces ol cultivation appear, and dispel 
the feehikg of solitude and seckision which the silence 
and ruinous aspect of the valley had inspired. 

The village of Lynton is situated on a hill di'iO feet 
above the level of the sea, and parts of the range attains 
to a height of lOUl teet. The scenery around is 6f 
the most bold and romantic character. The view from 
the churchyard extends over the Bristol Channel, and 
is lost among the mdnnUins of South Wides, while the 
interior afforas a varied prospect of rocky and wooded 
hills and valleys. 

The village of Lynton is included m the parish of 
Lynton, which is itself included in the hundred of Sher- 
wilK The population of the parish in 1841 was 1,027. 
The pariah church at Lynton has accommodation for 350 
•wrsoDS. The living is a perpetnc J curacy united with 
Oounteabury, in the gift of the Archdeacon of Barn^ 


staple, anri of the average annual value oi 108/. Tliv 
original parsoiiagc-liouse,asitigulaily rude and antique 
structure, is tepiesenU*d in the annexed wood -cut. It 
was built in 1560, and was used as the parsonage- 
house till^the comiuenceinent of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when Mr. Browning became tlic inemnbeiU, who. 
^iiig a man of pro}KTty, built a larger house near tin- 
old ond. Being anxious, as a good sheplierd, to col- 
lect his flock together before the Sunday services, he 
used to ride about the lanes in the neighbourhood ul 
the Valley of Stones, in order to gather in the strag- 
glers. He died in 17*13. Ills sur^cessor resiiled in ilie 
old parsonage-house, and it is uncertain when it ceased 
to be the abode oi ibe clergyman. Mr. Browning’s 
house was pulled down a few years since, and the pie- 
sent incumbent, Mr. Mundy, has erected a handsome 
house on or near its site, in striking contrast with the 
old parsonage-house beside it, which is now called Ivy 
Cottage, and, with its stone staircase and diminutive 
windows, has an air of great antiquity inside ; outside, 
geraniums in full blossom liave been seen flourishing 
beneath its shade in the month of Derember. 

I'he eastern side of the hill on winch Lynton is situ- 
ated exhibits a finely-broken outline ric;J^ly clothed with 
brushwood. A zig-zag and precipitous road leads 
downwards to the village and port of Lynmouth, a 
short distanc^e to the east of Lynton. The situation of 
the village of Lynmouth is extremely sequestered and 
romantic, seeming to crouch at the feet of the rocky 
lulls which surround it on every side, except where the 
little flat on which it stands unites with the shore. The 
houses are not built in groups or lines, but ate separate, 
and are mostly concealed from each other by trees and 
high hedge-rows. The two small rivers, the East Lyn 
and West Lyn, rush from dark ravines in the craggy 
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lieightAtotlicrafttarul south of the villa(;e, and dashing 
on Hard over their rocky beds, each passes under an 
ivv-matitled stone bridge, and here unite their Hralers. 
A abort distance below the village a ainall pier for the 
use of small coasting and fishing vessels forms a sort 
o( sea-port in iiiiiiiature, whence Lynmoutli oysters and 
herrings and oats are exported, and which teeeivea 
eoala and other necessaries for the itilnbitants of Lyn- 
mouth and Lyntoti, and the neighbouring diairicta. 
There are lodgiiig-hoiises in the Village for visitors who 
icsort there in tlie summer lor the benefits of sea- 
bathing and sea-air. 

To the east of Lynmoutli is a mountain wiili a preei- 
pitmi.s deseeiit to the sea, which # breaks against the 
rocky r<mst st«\cra1 hundred feet below. The road to 
Lytilnoulb, uliich socins to creep along the face of this 
prodigious down, lo nan on, rugged, ai id Unguarded 
by a low wall or even a rail. The travellei, unaccub- 
tnmed to smdi a perilous path, guides liis horse down 
with fearful caution, Ireiiibling at the imagined possi- 
bility of the animal stuuibling or becoiniug restive, 
and hurling himself and his rider down the deep de- 
scent to inevitable destruction. The Devonshire pea- 
sant, on the contrary, accustomed to travel over it, 
trots downward on his laden horse as fearlessly as he 
would on a level turnpike-road. 

LORENZO DE' MEDICI. 

[Concluded from v 220 •} 

'Fhk family of the FaKzi was one of the noblest and 
richest in Florence ; the leading nienibers of it were 
known to be jealous of the authority of the MedirL 
and to have no friendly feeling towards them ; but the 
two families lived on terms of external civility and 
some degree of intimacy. Guglielnio de’ Pazzi was 
the husband of Bianca, the sister of LUreuzo and Giu- 
liauo de* Medici, and Giacopo de* Pazzi, the eldest of 
the family and the Lead of it, was under obligations to 
Lorenzo, of which his letters of acknowledgment are 
still extant. Giacopo was somewliat advanced in 
years, and appears to have been a dissipated man, and 
much disliked by the people of Florence. Francesco, 
who was probably the originator of the; plot, was a 
nephew of Giacopo; he was of a bold and ambitious 
cliaracter, and was apparently stimulated by some secret 
motive of revenge as well as hy the hope of transfer- 
ring the authority of the state from the oTcdtci to the 


Pazzi, Francesco lived at Home, where the Pazzi hafl 
a bank, and the pope transferred the office of treasurer 
to the Holy See from Lorenzo de’ Medici to Francesco 
de’ Pazzi. The causes of the pope’s enmity have been 
explained. SalviaU had recently been appoiuterl Arch- 
bisnopof Pisa, which city iias included m the territory 
of Florence, and the Priori of Florence, probably under 
the influence of Lorenzo, who disliked the man’s cha- 
racter, refused to sanction the pope*s appointment. 
Count Girolamo si^ms to have been actuated merely 
by prohigate amhitioti %nd the influence of his friend 
]*'raucesco de’ Pazzi. 

I'he plan of the cbtispintcy was arranged with great 
precaution, and conducted with the utmost secrecy. 
Two thousand of the pope’s soldiers iTcre put in marcJi 
to approach Florence by difibrent roiite^ and to be 
ready to support the conspirators. Meantime Curdinal 
Riario, nephew of Count Girolamo, a young man re- 
cently appointed by the pope to this high dignity, was 
requested by the Archbishop Salvlafi to meet him at 
I^lorence, wnltlier the cardinal repaired, and took up 
his residence at a seat of the Pazzi near the city. 
Lorenzo de* Medici was then residitig at liis country- 
house at Piesolc, where, as the conspirators expected, 
he piepared a splendid entertainment for the cardinal, 
to which the leading members of the Pazzi family were 
also invited. It was arranged to dssafisinate the tui» 
brothers while the Oonspirators were partaking of their 
hospitality, but GiUliaiio Was absent from indisposi- 
tion. and the plan was thus frustrated. As. from the 
great number oi persons acquainted with the con- 
spiracy, there was mtich risk of disiwery, it was re- 
solved to perpetrate the deed at a soJeniii religious 
ceremony which was to lake place jii a day ui two in 
the church of the Hiparata, afterwards called Santa 
Maria del Fiore, but since best known as tlic duoinu 
qr callif'dral of I’lorerice. Another difficulty now arose * 
Giovan Battista MoriUisecco, one of the condottieri in 
the pope’s jiay, who had undertaken to be one of tlie 
assassins at Ficsulc, rcluecd to commit murder in a 
church. Two ecclesiastics, however, weie found. An- 
tonio Maifci, a priest of Voltcira, and Stefaiio da Bag- 
none, one of the apostolic scribes, whotic* consciences 
were not so delicate as that, uf the rough soldier. It 
was now arranged tliat at the niutncnt of the elevation 
of the host, these twef priests should attack Lorenzo, 
while Fianeesco de’ Pazzi and Bernardo Bandini, a 
daring and desperate libertine*, should assail Giuliano. 

On the 26th of April, 1478, Lorenzo de’ Medici in- 
vited the cardinal and bis suite to his palace in Flo- 
rence, whence they proceeded together to the church. 
Another difficulty now occurred. The service had 
already commenced, and Giuliano was nut yet nresent 
Francesco de’ Pazzi and Bandini therefore left the 
church, and went to his house to hasten liis attendance. 
He was unwell, but went with them. They were 
apprehensive that his dcAay Itad been caused by Sus- 
picion, and as he walked between them, they put their 
arms round him as if in jest, but in reality to fed if he 
had armour under his clothes. He was totally un- 
armed, and had not cvtui his dagger or sword. They 
entered the church as the sacrea ceremony was pro- 
ceeding : not long afterwards the liost was elevated, 
and as the |i«oplG bowed their heads in adoratimf, 
Bandini struck Giuliano with a shoit. dagger. The 
blow was well aimed. Giuliano staggfTcd a few paces 
and fell dead. Francesco de’ Pazzi immediately flung 
himself on the body, and stabbing it with blind fury, 
wounded himself severely in tlie thigh. The two 
priests had attacked liorenzo at the same moment as 
Bandini struck Giuliano ; but Antonio MafTei uttering 
Che word traitor” as he raised his dagger, Lorenzo 
became aware of lus danger, drew his sword, fluOg hts 
cloak over his left arm as a shield, and stood oti hts 
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defpiia*, bill not before be bad rorcivcd a wuuiid in 
his Tieck, Tho priPbts wore intimidated and fled ; not 
ao Bandinl ; iic advanced towarda Lorenzo ; the crowd 
gave way befuTv tlie stride 
Of the undaunted humicide 

but Franerseo Nwi,a friend of the Medici, stood in 
liis way, aad aiiotbcr iiislantaneu^H death followed the 
j)juiig;e of Baiidini'a dagger. Shrieks, shouts, and a 
scene of indi'scribable contusion now filled the churcdi. 
Loien/o's friends hurried him^Mrito the sacristy and 
fubtened the dour, and, as aifpiehensions were en- 
tertained that tho assassin's dagger might have been 
poisoned, Antonio Kidulfo, a young man belonging to 
a*ni)b]e family at Florence, sucked iho wound. 

When the attack w^as made on the Medici, the Arch- 
bishop Salviati, with about thiity follower^ had, as 
agreed ii])on, Ic^ft the church, and proceeded lo the 
government palace, where Cesare Pclrucci the gon- 
talonieie and the Priori were silting. SalviHli'a inten- 
tion was to over)jower the inagist rales, and s(‘ize the 
palace. Leaving his followers in tlie outer rooms, with 
directions to to! low bun when he made a signal, he 
(Ml lured the a]iaitincnt of the J^riori. Potnicci, as a 
mark of respect, rose to meet the archbishop, who, 
intimidated probably by his lofty bearing and resolute 
chnracier, was disconcerted, spoke almost uniiUolligibly, 
changed goloui, and looked round anxiously towards Lire 
door, seeming to make a signal. Petrucci's suspieions 
were luuused. lie rushed out of the apartment, and 
called the guards and atlendants. Tho archbishop 
atleuipled to e»c.ipe, but the doors of the iraiaix; were 
uccuied against liiiu and his followers, wdiu were attacked I 
and uverpowei'cd. A nuinber of thoiii. who ought 
to have obeyed tlie arcldnshop's signal, liad uiun- 
tentiormlly fastened themselves iti the adjoining apait- 
inent, the door of whirAi was so contrived as lo shut on 
the slightest iin])uls(* and not to o]) 0 ii without a' key. 

Giacopo de’ Pazzi was now 8et?n without, lullowod by 
about one hundred soldicTs. vainly endeavouring to 
incite the populace lo insurrection, while the palace 
gates wtMC fojced by otlieis ; but the iiingistiates 
were ablo to« defend themselves till a reinforcement 
(;anie to assist them. ^ \ 

The citizciiH w ere aroused by the tolling of the great 
bell of the palut'e, and cveiybudv was soon awan* of the 
assassination and conspiracy. The lagc of the peu])le 
knew no bounds. Every one known to Uduiig to the 
parly of the conspirators wasslaughttwed in the streets. 
l.oreir/o, who had been escoiled to his jnilace by a 
cTOwd ofliLs friends, addressed the peo]jlc from a win- 
dow, and cxhoitf'd them to bo temperate*, and to leave 
the punishiiKMit of the guilty to the iirigistrales ; but 
his exhortations were of little avail. The fiopulace, 
with the head of a (a)iis]>iratur on a ])olc, parad<'d the 
city, crying out “ Palle, Palle,”* and Death to the 
traitors.” Tlic Priori theuiacdvca were haidl]t more 
teinperato than the people. Fiancc'sco du* Paz/LVas 
taken fioni his bed, where be was confined by bis 
wound, and dragged naked through the streets to tiiv 
iialace, and, tugcttier with the Aichbisliop Salviati, in 
Ills pi’olatieal robes, hung from one of tlie windows. 
Giac'opo de’ Pazzi and llenato do*J*azzi were itcatod 
in the same manner. GugUcluio de* Pazzi w'as con- 
cealed by Lohmizo in Ins own ])alace till the ]K)]iular 
fury had subsided. He was afterwards ordered to 
reside at bis country-house, twenty-five miles Irom 
PJorence. The two jiriests were diseoverell in the Bene- 
dictine Monastci 7 , and were dragged out and murdered, 
lifoiilesccco was executed after having disclosed the 
whole plot* implicating the pu]ie and his nephew 

* Palls, in Italian, lignififi a ball. By die plural palle* 
balls, wot lAsaut the six gulden balli^ irlucU were the ariui of 
the Msdioi. 
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Count .Girolanio. Tbo Cardinal lliaiio was sol at 
liberty. Bandini, the chief assassin, had passed beyond 
the boundaries of Italy, and was apparently sale in 
Constantinople. He was not safe. The sultan had 
heard of the transaction. Bandini was scizeci, and sent 
in chains to Florence, where he was cxccuUmI. The 
whole of the Pazzi were banished, and the very name 
and arms of the tkinily were ordered by a public ilo- 
cree to be suppressed and obliterated wlierevci they 
existed in the (uty. 

The failure of the plot, and not less perhaps the ex- 
pUBuicof his own parlicipulion in it, incensed the pope 
to the utmost degree. Be launched his thundcMs 
against the devoted FJorenlines, laid them under siii 
Intel di^'t for having dared to hang an archbishop m 
his robes, and in conjunction with the king of Naples 
declared war against them. Lorenz< 4 prcpaied to meet 
the coming slot in in the best manner lie could ; he 
c:o11fcled supplies, solicited assislaiice from other 
Italian stales, and applied to France and Spain for 
tiler Interference in iiis behalf. For some time Ins 
elfoi is appeared likely to be suecessful. Tbe Floien- 
tiiics were stimulatcu bv indignation, and weie bigh 
in hope and courage, the enemy's forces iumc ile- 
i^ated in some places and repulsed in others; but l)y 
degrees they began to lose heart, and to imagine that 
tliey ivcie too w'eak to contend with the fioweis that 
weic leagued against ihetii. Murmurs became loud 
ibat the cMty had been involved in an expensive war 
for the sake of Lorenzo alone. Under siu'h ciicum- 
stances he acted as became a man ol losolutc (‘baracter 
who thinks and decides fur himself ; he resolved to go 
in ])crBoij to the king of Naples, and either to make 
him the friend of Florence or lun the iisk of being 
saerificed by lus iMUMiues. lit? wnile lo llie magis- 
trates oi Florence (the letter is yet extant; to iidorni 
them of his resolution. “All that 1 desue," sh)s be, 
tliat whether m life or in death, in ptosptuty or 
adversity, 1 may contribute to the wclfaieof in> native 
dace.” •* The war was begun by the slinldiiig ol my 
irothcr’s blood. It may iierbaps be ended by tlie 
shedding of iiiy own.’' Thu stern Priori were moved 
to tears by tl)p reading of the letter. 

Lorenzo CMubarked at Pisa, and when lie landed at 
Najiles was received by the king with great rt'speel. 
Ills argujiKMits, his ehupience, and his ])iea^mg man- 
ners were elfeetivc in sjuto of the po]ie's ehoris lo 
countciac.i them. After a stay of three mouths — thiee 
anxious monlliH to tlie poor Floientines — a treaty of 
peace and mutual deionce was concluded with the 
king of Naples, and Diroiszo immediately set sail for 
Pisa, u hence he hastened lol'lurence. Tim joy of the 
Florentines was unbounded. All ranks crow'derl 
around him. His intinialc friend Politiau could not 
get near him, but describes him as towering above tin* 
living mass by his superior stature, and expressing bis 
sense of their kindness by smiles, and nods, and broken 
semenccs. 

The war was now at an end. 'J*he Pope, however 
reluctantly, was compelled to com hide a treaty ol ])eaco 
with FlOHMice, and a dejmlatiuii of twelve ot the most 
respectable citizens was sent to Home to tender tlnur 
snbitiis.sioii to his holiness, who, after gu’iiig vent to 
his anger in some severe remarks on the irreverent 
conduct of the Florentines, touched the backs of the 
deputies with a wand, acot ding to the usual cctemony, 
and leleased tlie city from the interdict. 

I'he pfTbdnal danger of Lorenzo de' Medici was not 
yet at an end. Girolamo Hiario. defeated lu Ins treach- 
erous and ambitious designs, had again lecuurse to 
assassins. Battista Frescubaldi, I'llipiio Balrlucc.i, and 
AmorcUo Baldovinctti undertook to murder Lorenzo 
in the church of the Carmeli on Ascension day. May 31, 

1 1481 ; but the friends of Lorenzo were on their guard: 
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the roiispiracy was dlscuveretl : Frosrubaldi waaspizcuh 
confessed Ids ^uilt, disidosf'd liis RhSociatos, and on the 
Gill of June they were ail executed, (iirolauio Uiario 
was hiniaelf assassinatefl in llavinj; rendered 

himself universally odious by fiia oppresbiniia, three of 
ins own subjects stabbed him iu his own palace, and 
thiew his body out of the window. 

Dnriiift the period which elapsed from the time of 
Lorenzo's return from Na])les iu 1480 till liis death 
ill 14i)2 there were several wars among the staies of 
Italy, in some of wdiich thfs Florentines found it neces- 
sary to engage; but Lorenzo de’ Medici was a friend 
of peace, and never inlcrfcicd except to strcMigthen 
the weaker states and to protect them when attacked 
by the stronger- For this iiurpose he not only used 
the lesources of Florence, but employed all the arts of 
political ncgocintifm, forming defensive and offi^nstve 
aliianees, iu such a manner as not only to seemre his 
own slate against his more powerful neighbours, but to 
preserve tlie independence of the smaller states. He 
thus became the common xui'diator of Italy. His re- 
]Mitation extended throughout the civilized world, and 
this hysteni of union, which he was the first to adopt, 
became the origin of ivhat has since been railed the 
balance of power. 

Lorenzo had for some years suffered under a com- 
plaint which in the t‘arly jiart of 1402 hccame w orse ; 
a slow fever supervened, and In* died at his house at 
(‘areggi on Iho Kth of April, 1492. The news of his 
death created not only univerpal grief hut cimslerna- 
tion, as if the safety of the city and state depended on 
hi'i superintendence, which unt'orruiiately proved soon 
afterwards to be too true. He was buried in the 
church of San Lorenzo, and then* Ids ri'iiiains still 
rest ivithout a monument or oven an inscrintion. 

Lorenzo de' Medici left ihiee sons. Piero, the 
eldest, wlio succeeded him as head of the Medici 
family, was burn February In, 1471. He brought t‘\il 
upon the slate of Florence, and desen eilly upon liiin- 
self. Giovanni, who was born December 11, 1475» 
heroine pope, with the title of Leo X. Giuliaiio, wdio 
VI as born iu 1478, having allied himself by marriage 
with the loyal house of France, oblainc J the title of 
Duke of Nemours. 

RAMBLES FROM RAILWAYS. 

Thb Lea.— No. IV. 

Tiur scene of Izaak Walton's inimitable book is laid 
along the banks of the Lea between Tottenham and 
Ware : tliat is, along that portion of our river vvp arc 
now to ramble* beside. Wc have* in these papers more 
than once rjuoted from the * Couipleic Angler,' and 
we cannot roliain from availing ourselves of so fair an 
opportuinl/ of venturing a few reniaiks on it and its 
author, Aceording to J)raylon : — 

“ The obi l.ee bragn of llie Daiiiiih blood," 
but it brags more loudly now of the name of Izaak 
Walton, to whom indeed it chiefly owes the celebrity 
of its own name. 

Izaak Walton is a remarkable instance of w'hat may 
be eflected wh^n out of tlie fulness of the heart the 
mouth speaks : — from taking up the pen not merely 
to fill a few sheets but beoauHe there is somewhat to 
communicate. We meet with nothing profound in his 
reasoning — a light plummet will sound .Jts lowest 
depths ; iioihitig in his general remarks that had not 
been said before and that has not been said a hundred 
tunes since ; and of course there is little in tne main 
subject of his book that is generally interesting ; yet 
there is not a man with the least pn^tension to literary 
taste but reads the * Complete Angler’ with ^nuine en- 
joyment It is probably the only volume professing to 


be a mere guide to any jiarticular pastime that, after 
nearly tw'o ceiituriob, has retained a spark of vitality : 
— yet although that tiim* has passed aw'ay since the 
first edition was published, it is now read with as much 
freshness and pleasure as when it (iisl a])]ipaml.* 
Undoubtedly It is md what concerns angling that ren- 
ders the work so atlr Active, yet whi»evcr luaki's the ac- 
quaintance of Izaak Walton will assuixfUly, like 
“part with him full of good thoughts, not only of 
himself hut of his recreation.” Not that Izaak would 
have been pleased to think that any rc*adcr would jmss 
lightly over what ho wrote on his favouiile art, or 
think meanly of it ; he will nut bate one jot of the 
dignity of angling; “fur angling,*' he tells us, “is 
somewhat like ])octry — a man must be born to it;" 
while the felicities of its practice be rates equally high ; 
— ** no life so happy and so jdcasantas the ufo of a well 
governed angler; for when the lawyer Is swallowed 
up with business, and the statesman is preventing or 
contriving plots, then w»e sit on cowslip banks, hear 
the birds sing, and possess ourselves in os luaeh quiet- 
ness as these silent silver streams which we now see 
glide BO quietly by us. Indeed, my good scholar, we 
may say of Angling as Dr. Botclcr said of straw berries, 
M)oubtlcss God could have made a bettor berry, but 
doubtless Gml never did :* and so, if I might be judge, 

‘ fJufI did never iiiako a more calm, quiet, innocent rc- 
cri'alion than angling.*** 

M^Hlton's argument in favour of angling is most 
singularly managed ; and the variety of lupi(.s and 
ilhmlratioiis brought in to support it arc not the least 
singular portion. Nothing that can be introduced is 
omitted. Everybody who can in any way be made to 
uphold, or do bimour to, angling is constrained to ap- 
])ear. fiom Deucalion and Relus to Sir Henry VVottou ; 
and from Seth and Moses to Nat. Rue: and every 
nvei from “that in Arabia of which all the sheep Uiat 
drink thereof have all their wool turned into avcrniii- 
lion colour,*' lo that “in Judea that runs swiftly all the 
Hix days of tlie week and stands still on the Sabhalh .*' 
while of fish wc have all that is wonderful recorded, 
from '*the lUluma or Whiilpool that js so long anti 
broad as to take up more in 1 iig'Ii and bieadtli tliaii 
two acres of ground,'* to “ the fish called a Hermit, 
that at a certain age gets into a dead fish^ shell, and 
like a hermit dwells thcic alone, studying tlie wind 
and the weather, ami so turns her shell that she makes 
it defend her from the injuries that they would bring 
u))Oxi her." And much more of the like kind have 
we told us, Honietimes in evident good faith, some- 
iinies with a quiet half incredulous smile, luudly 
less char tiling. 

What renders Walton’s angler so delightful a book 
is the hayipy spirit in which evinytJiiug is cominuni- 
cated. There Is a lively freedom and ))oiiit abou- 
cvery I'art — a directness and earnestness in the argut 
mcnis, a quaint giace and facility in the descriptions 
of sc'euery, a simplicity and kindness in bis notices of 
bis coinpaniuiiB, and a still humour iuterniingliog 
everywhere with a cheerful seriousness, such as aie 
hardly to be met with so happily blended in any other 
vork." It is the perfect counterpart of the agreeable 
gossip of an intelligent, frank, and light-hearted old 
man. And it adds not a little to the pleasure of read- 
ing it to know that it is just what it sceiiia to be. Just 
the every-day chit-chat of an old man who loved bis 
angle and his book, and a little innocent pleasantry 
with a fitting conqianion. Walton wrote the Com- 
plete Angler when no was near sixty, and there is all 
the freshness of a new taste about it. One might ima- 
gine it written wlieri his mind was buoyant from its 
escape from ** thesh jp near Chanocry-laiie,” and under 

* The first «*dUion of tbe * Complete Anxlo^* was published in 
12ino., ia KidS. 
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the e):hilaratiit(:>' influonoo <A' ihosc ferlinpa that n^smll 
from an unrchlrain^'il inten*our^e with nalnrc-* after a 
long abhfnei' from hci. Hw descriptioiiB are rjiiite in 
the apirii of on« 

will), long iu populous cities pent 
Wheie liOiises ftuck and Mwen annoy the au. 

Forth iwniiriK un a sumnier’s main (n breathe 
Annmif tbo ploavHnt vnUages anti fanns 
AdjoUiM, iVtiiu «dcfi thui{( met cor>cci'vC 9 delight 
and iIk' gentle enthnaiaani with which lie dwells op 
Huch Bjnitt* a« arc witliin llio reach of every one who is 
inindod to tf^stc of Iroe nature’s graeo” is quite infec- 
tious. He speaks with us much minntoness of the 
aCdtry bank ol a qinet stream as Cowper, and with far 
more zest He had the rye and the mind of a ])oet, 
and jf lu; had written poeiry in early life» perliajw be 
wouhl have equalled in deliea (7 of toiK.h and exquisite 
sweetness (»r dicUon the host \ rises ol “holy Mr. 
Herbei'l, ’ ivho.io poetry delighted iiiiii so much, and 
wlio.se I'hataclin liad so many ])oiuts of siuulariiy as 
well as of ihs^lmilauly with Ins own. fiiit we uught not 
toicgiet tint he did iiut direct Ins atteiiLion mote to 
pi, dry, seeiiu\ that he has ieit ii^iau unequalled evunnic 
of avllnaj* colloquial prooe. Hen; his siyleis quite, ins 
own. Familial with the writings of Jiis eonteinpoiarics 
— who woiotUo liest wriu^rs of prose Kngland e\er 
possessed- he iunt'ped none, but forinetl for hiinsell 
.ishJc iVei*, fiidle, and pliable, acoominodating itself 
without diliienltv to every turn uf his thoiigiit — 
now Ml oiling lightly aloug m 'unlahomcd piattle, and 
III a niomeul striking niui a tnller and deeper nore. 
pass and uulaboiived as his style appears il was nut 
easily acquired: nor did he allow Imuselt to heicddii) 
satisfied with il ; but. to use Millon's phraise, “took 
tunc (Minngh lo it over with all the variouo 

lonclies of ait.” He li^ed to see five* edn ions ot the 
Angler’ pubh^liedi and jn every one after tliu fird he 
altered and auieiidcd not ineioW the substance bin the 
phus-eoiogv. SoniPlniie? he iiiei ely changed a ntnd 
or teeast a bentcMic,e : at others lie* ouiitted feenienees 
allogothei' or wup]ilti‘d ilieir places by oihers of muir 
plr}Vsjini»fcMincLi)M — and lew uf our pjoso wiilers have 
had a finer ear tor /h^harinoiiy ol a period, in Sir 
llaiTis NiciioUs''^ superb edition uf the r'oniplcie 
Amrlei' tin» alUTatiuds in the fifth edition are pointid 
out, and are worthy the cxaimnation ot those who aic 
tiuions 111 such uwttcra. Though the ‘ Angler' has? 
been Ins moat ]»opidai work, his * Lives* have been 
admired by all who are capable uf adniiring good plain 
earnesl writing, eMui when the sentnneius may not 
always cunicide with tlieii own. M'ordsworUi has a 
lino sonnet on them, cotmriencing — 

'ritpic are mu culouis iu tlic tairesl tky 
S(i fair W tbiwtf 

and tboiigli few could aHseut to such ]iraise, few will 
deny iheir exceeding beauty. Wo have not pmlja]>s 
any otbei biographical sketches so bcuutilvl in their 
wav as Ihcao. They abound in depth of feelins; as w*dl 
as in lively and goud’-nalurcd pleasaiilry. Who can 
rciul unmoved, foi instance, the old iriao s louclnng 
couc.hiRion to his life of feianderson “It is now too 
Jaie in wish that iny life may bo like ins, for 1 um oi 
the eighty-fifth year ot mv age: “but 1 humbly beseech 
Almighty (5od thai my death piay ; and do earnestly 
beg of every reader to say Amen.” As a mere psy- 
chological study, the works of a man who began writ- 
ing at sixlv and wrote ins hut work of the 

ohaiaoier of John ( diulkhil* to whoso poem of * Thcalina 

S’mgoi^, IU his reprint of ‘ The.iJni.> and Cl<»archu(i,' uajntuhw 
U)ttt Cludkhil w a inerf* {jwudmiytn, and that th« pom ti Wal- 
Tlii^ opitjion ic adopttd in M«tj(u • ediiion of (he 
' r<>»ui>let.’' Aii^lor,’ and onforrod At &q«i 6 length inati article cm 
C'li.dht d hi till' HetUiSiiicctive Bcv.' v. iv. - but ArohdeAcm) 
Vir'> ill thf * Gontlman's Mag.,’ and S'n II , Nicholas in his 


Hiid Clearchnk it was prefixed \ at mud v, would In* 
W'onh reading. 

y\c have dwell longer on Izaak Walton than we in- 
tnndccl, but in treating of bis own Lea we could not 
pps him by with a cursory notice. We shall now qiiii 
him, giving just one sample of his cmivcrrnAlion as he 
sat under a honey-suck le hedge along with his >cliohii, 
and talked to him ut the }>lua9nrcs he liad llieie pju- 
takeri uf. 

“Look, under that broad hcech-lree. 1 sal down 
when I was last this way si-fisliing, and the birds in 
the adjoming grove ^j^eined lo have a friendly eorilcn- 
Uiin W'lth an echo, whose-* dead voice* s(*eiiied to live in 
a hollow tic*e, noai lo the blow of that prinnosc ini) : 
theio 1 sal viewing the silver streams glide silently 
toward.^ their centre, the tempestuous wa; yet hninc- 
limcs opposed by rugged loois a:iil pi*hhk-ftioiieK 
which broke 1 heir uaves and turned them inlo lo<uu 
and sometiiiH'f. I hcgiuled lime i)y Viewing llie itaiin 
loss iambs, sumo Jea})mg srenrdv m ihe cnol ^h.nle. 
whilst othoib ^po)ted them-seiveii m the i lipj-rhil : 
and saw others eiaving ioinfori ironi ihe swolion 
uihleib of their bleating dam.-,. As I tiiu'j tal, Hies 
qiid (iilicf sighls had so fully pn^-se-r-cd my so.il i.ni* 
content, that 1 (hough i, as ilje poet ii.it. h.i]qnly e^ 
piejasrd It — 

* t wji* (*'T rli.i! luno lii'trd a.lH>vi* i.uMi. 

Anil yiHSH*.,sil ji>y« not )»riM)uml iit my 

The j.imhlt *. who wishes to obi.dii ^*lme iKitu»M . f 
the Um a.M It uas )ii the ila\s ef hoiie-» 1/aal slnciM 
follou Hu.* oM eoiUFC of the nUT Ihioiigliout 'Ihe 
new < ulv liMile for the ronveniciice ol ti;ilii< oca', 
Miaight and sldl as tho^e ol a Dutch caf»:ii wlnlc th*. 
oM Mvej, nepl) -led bv all bid the auc;*! i* as plfac 
\aiioiiK in oiiihui as any otjier M ’Natin'’'- **w*! 
worka. A prettier river ol U*- kind o 'mmiM rn ; 
l«‘ cafiy to name tJun ks (he ).c,t lor Ih* rii'Xt Ic- 
inileH of ilB eoiirsp. fts hunks aic .aii[“ied •<* 

yield to the influence ol the slreiin ami aic t, 
111 irons t Mined as it-, wave-^. Here \le. kcfl 
pndusion of ]Ufimoscs and < ow'siq»**» ■*! tin* er.T iIul 
u ind flow ci' -there sloping geinJy down, nob •• jiy ,, 
few ‘ivee fflnk-lipiKsl daisies*’ to liliev# Hit him'i 
t^ecn sweep — presenllv covererl .villi .'i langled heap 
of hi ambles and other lowly sliniiks, .oi nsn a cieal an 
tlioiity 111 (he pi*’tiii(*i>que might say.’- - “ wilh thono, 
and hriais am! olber di(ih trumpery”', — whiic* ni eailv 
spline, tin* bla( kthoiii, nr, soiriowlcd later, tin wiUI 
rose hu .h with ]n;i Imps a iioneybiukle ohiigmg cih(iiit 
it :.i marriage of exquisite giace arni sweetness'— slied 
hraulv and fragrance atixind. Thu iivei loo is hiib 
liant with aqiialic plaiiU. whi<‘h, front the fioueiirig 
rush ID the yellow water-lily arc in great Juxurum*e 
Spring IS peciijiarly Ihe lime to enjoy the Lea WaL 
Ion makes Ins anglers ramble beside it on May-clay 
and he chose* Ins lime well : its placid char,icU!r is in 
unison with (he gentle season. The l.ick of foliage 
along its bordeis, — lor there is selcUnn any otbei trev 
than an old pollaid willow, oi a few aldeis. — ot some 
conseqnoiioe as regards the picturesque, Inn of liMlc 
value for shade, pi events a full en|oyinenl ol it in sum 
iiici, and render.^ it Icaa attractive than inore wooded 
streams, in autumn : but it ih just the pliico in whn ii 
the angler or lover ol nature may best enjoy 

•• Sweet siiring, lull of nweet daya and n»iir8.” 

'Koipr lo 'W.fiioti’ lidvo sufliciflntfy <>Rtabli.>hrd tin* Vi.ini,- .o 
ChaihKiis exislrrire, and ohown that AV^lton, l»\ Ilimm;- in.»; 
n**d intobih wiiijlu eoaily have ohtauied tin.- M.S. Ti< 

uii, the internal evhleiicc :i1chk* is siifficiurd (o deh'iinmc thj* 
Thealma was not wiitten by Walton ; and iu so snyiins, we havi- 
not furgotten the reviewei’s auppositfun, that il might have Ui'i 
a fuvenile produetioit. 

Gilpvi, Ftf^vs/ Sr\w«/*y. 
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[DnnUiunir ChuicbO 

RAMBLES FROM RAILWAYS. old fir^pUce* have made way tor the inoaf mwraMc 

VI V modem ones* Every ]>ary tB covered wUh l&yen of 

I HB JjjSAa^lSo. V. • uhilewash, ibe acuutn illations of monthly applicatioii$ 

Wjt have posstpjwd so muiili alorif; the first few miles Tcpealed for >ears. The only thinjjf of any land Ip the, 
that we niUHt hasten over the remainder of our jour- interior of the house that will attiact a second took is the 
ney. We fieed not turn aside to Haylcsbury, wheic is winding brick staircase up the turret mentioned above, 
the well I'liuun (jtfllet^e of the East India Company, hi and that has i^uiehow escuiped the brush. We think it 
which Mackintosh mid Malthushave dispensed of thei];^ >i(;ht to mention all this, because the elaboratn finish 
learning .and wibdnnu Nor will we blop at SU Mar- of “the oxtenor mav lead the visitor to ex|H!Ct some- 
f;aret.'s longer than to call attention to it as offering thing in tfic inside verv difiererit to the |iovertv-«trickeri 
uianv choice bilb of river scenery. In Stansted parish, | aepecl it presents. The foundations > of the house ap- 
at a shori distance from tlio river on the Newmarket .* pear lo l»e ’'every where sapped, and tlir whole must 
road, tie* rambler ivii) see an old brick building lapidly | soon fail. 

going to decay: it is the R>e4Hm&e, the scene of the | Our river now pMscs a little to. llic east of Hodd<*BT- 
(aiiious Hve-houso plot, which led to the trial and > don, which, if we viait need not detain ipi long, 
execution of Lord William Russel and Algernon Sid- Heip wa^? the ‘Thacht-house,' i^iere Venator proposed 
ncy- Tlio object of die plot was In WHvlay and asbassi- to** drink his morning's draught f* a cottage at the 
iiate Chailes IT. and Jiis brother James on tbcir return northern extremity of the tovoi is pointed out as the 
Iroin Ncwiriaikot. 1'hc Hye-house was therein the ongiuHl, but if is doubtful if it be sa Mat, Prior in 
occujDaiioti of Ruiubold, one of the conspii ators^ and liis bJlad of Dow'n Hall mentions the Bull liui as the 
was fixed upon as their rendezvous, and as the most place where he stopt on hia way to take poasesinoo of 
tUMjLveiiieut place to intcn'ciil the king; but the bis icsidcnco of that name. 

!■ 'iJj .. * « . . 


scheme failed owing to the royal party reluming 
bponcr than the anlioit>ated period. The project was 
icvcdlrd by Konling, one of tne party conceincd, who 
said that Lord Bussol was acquainted with U, and 
ph*dgerl to aid in the assassination of the king. tVe 
iieed not go on with $o well known a tale. As Hallam 
in his ‘Constitutional History of England,* phserves, 
*‘ there appears no cause for doubling the reality of 
what is called tho Hye-bouse plot .... while it is 
needless to add that the main plot for assassinating the 
King and the Duke of York bad no iiumediate con- 
nection with the schemes of Russel, Essex, and Sidney/* 


** Into on old inn did their equipage roll 

i\i a t.)wu tliey rail Hochduu, the sign of ilw* Bulk 
Near .i uymnh with an urn that divider tl>e highway. 

And ailu a puddle thiows motiiei; of tea 

he floes not however pmisc the faie, and he says of 
the hostess, — 

« SWi r&OHtfHl red voal, and «he powdered red Wf ; 

Full w«U Khe knew huw lu cmik up a fine dt«h, 

Voi tough W€J;o her jiuilctt and tender her titfh. 

VoYfW, down, darry dawn,** 

But as the nymph with an urn is gone, and the inn k 


rather superior carving, though a go^ deal de&ced, its sirse we kimw. At the London end of it, there is^ 
The principal chimney too is a very fine one. At one indeed, a lather fine mansion (now undergoiiig leiio^ 
ot the angles of the building is a turret, but die upper ration) of the Elieabethan period, called Chanoyif^lohr 
part has fallen in. It has boon for iiianv years used house, a scat of the Dymock family* whose chief is tho ' 

- 11. j ^ 1 m . vira. 


as a workhouse for Staosted ponslk ; at ptesept it is. , _ 

rented by the landlord of the New Rye*‘houio, a little ' At Stansted tlm Lea is joined by the $to^ #iuch 
public**houile just by. The interior bears all the marks lieie loses iu name. The rivet' hereabouts iti a Vsiry 
of the purpose to ^hich it Use been appUed. Not a favodrite rosort of the London apgier, and a madetate 
vestige of urnament of any kind remains. The large deg^ ofbkill usuflly sufiices to ensure a fmr bitss» 


Champiim of opr royal coronalious. 
At Stansied tlm Lea is joined 1 
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tlnm^h tlin Le>a fishcniian is n]it to boant Ibalitic- 
<lijiru8 a ruuniii^ hand to obUiin nuK .h succnsn. Jt m ill 
be rotifeaKod that beir a man may enjoy that \nuou of 
tionlcmplation and aetioiu whtcb, accuii to oui iiias(rr» 
*‘doe» xnoat properh belong to tbe uiost honest, in- 
genitouB, ^uirt« and bannle^ art of angling win Ip 
should rain rhaigs^ to threaten be may, like Izaak and 
Ins scholar, “ turn out of the way a little, towards 
yonder high honeysuckle ho«fi;e; aufl there sit and 
sing whilst tlie shower falls so gently upon tbe teem- 
ing earth, and gives ydt a swe'^ter nimcll to the lovely 
flowers that adorn these flagrant meadows.'* 

But we must not linger. At Hroxboiinie. the next 
place w'c arrive at, tlicie is a eliurch that we will ipiit 
onr river for awhile to oxamine. It is of larg»!. size, 
and of much boauty. It belongs to the lime of Henry 
] J„ and cionsisU of a nave, chaneel and aisles : at the 
west end there is n tower with a })lain spire, amt beacon 
.luiret ; and a small ehapel is attached to .each angle of 
tbe church. That on the north side was built in the 
roign of Henry VI I J. by Sir William Sny, Knight, as | 
appears by the insiM'iption on the frieze turronmling | 
tlic outside, and whieai is intCMHeeteil u ilh t^lnejds ofj 
ariiiH. Tn the interior is an altar tomb <ii gi(‘y niaible | 
ol elaborate mirkinanship ; jt is plaeed berit'ath the 
arch which separates it limn the chancel, ami is in- 
scribed to the memory of the above Sir Win. Say, 
who died ill 1520, and to lijs wylfs, Genevese and 
Khzabytli,’* There are several other nmmmienls lo 
the Say family ; and many curious onek to other 
pel sons. A great number of biasses still Temain, 
and soveiaJ have hecn covered by the pews. Alaiiy of 
the monuments dcseive regard as illustrative of the 
costumes of the period pf tlie Tutlois, as well as being 
curious in themselves; and altogetliet thu <huu'h is 
Ufa more than commonly lutcicsting rharaeter. 

ttroxbourue is a pretty place, and tloi Lea is <*<n'c- 
fiilly * prcbcrvcd' ibvougliout »l. Want's liiu at Bi ox- 
bourne is much frequented by l.ondnn smglejs, and 
there is goedl> display in it nl 'flj'li siulk'd'on aciount 
of their superior size. Here, as at Kye-house, the 
T/mdon riiizen may eiijoy the luxury ol ‘eliops to 
lolliMV,* as well as iit a e!t.y chop-house. At Woriiiley, 
a iitile t'uilher on, is liulo chuich, I'onsistiug of 
oitly a nave and clillncef. It is un old building ; on the 
north side there is a siiniU Norman doorw ay, ami iu the 
iiileiior are wneral curious and very Hueient hras'^cs. 

Adjoining Woimh’V is Ch«sJjuiit, a long vilJage of 
respectable, though jioi paitimilaily aUmeiive appear- 
ance. Ghosbunt lias been stated iw !«■ tlje Duroiauni 
of Antooiims. and ihe fact of a iiiunber of Roman 
coins, &e. having been loiiiul here, fcurenglhen^ tin* 
supposittoti. Others, houevei.who luive paid utteulion 
to the subjeet, behevo Dnrolitmn lo have bpe:i at ianv 
Layton on the other side of ibe Lea, a -id six or seieii 
miles nearer London while Professor Key, in the 
Map of Ancient Briuiii ijublished iiy the Sochmv lor 
the Difi’iwioii of Useful Knowledge, places it iiy Roui- 
foid in Essex, ten or twelve miles irom (Miher of these 
plAecs; and Talbot lias fixed oa Brentwood as the 
^ile: ut ear'll Uomau remains have been uiscoveied. 
Woisey ouee dwelt in CheRhunt.; llu^ manor ui Si. 
Andrew-le-Moiehaviug been gristed to him h\ lleurv 
VI IL, who gave it, after Wolsey's iail, toihe’Eaii of 
Worcester, and afierwards to TliornaH Deiiiiv ; for 
Henry appears to have reelaiim^d hi$ gills with as 
''inueh ricmchalanctf ns he presented them, ft has smeo 
passed ihnnigh many hands, and was recently the pro- 
IHTty of the late Sir J. Shaw, C'bambi'Tlain of the Gity 
of London. I'he lious^ is a plain brick Slrueture, but 
reuins little of its original ebiwar'ler, having been fip- 
ommily altere.t and modcniized. At Uheshunt was 
Theobald's, th«' reMdcnci* of l)ie < elebratrd Lord Bur- 
leigh; aiui hiMc Queen Elizabeth often visited her 


favouiitn minis' er. Not a fiagmeiit of the uiiinMon 
now remains T’ue name .iloi'c ia piercived hv s'oiiif 
liouseti creritMi on its hilo. IJi*re. loo, dwelt Ru baid 
Cromwell, alter his rctu in to Ihigkiid in I OHO, iii a 
house close by the chureb, lit* uhsuined the name of 
Clarke, and spent the leinaiuder <;f Ins lift: iu a round 
of conviviality, lie was of an easy, good natured, 
social turn. lUleily wuhoi't decihion or cveusticiiglh 
of cliaraeter. and with a mind quite incapable of aiii' 
bition, Theic hk* many anecdotea of his orgies wliilc 
at (Jheshnut, but none worth repeating. A greater 
statesman than Richard C'loiii well — and, tliough imt-so 
iauioUR. an bourster than either Wols<»y or Buileigh — 
Lord Somers, alifo resided at Ubcsliunt. And licic. 
when excluded Irom any share in the governmf'nt by 
the stale of parties during the earlier yeais ul tiic reign 
of Anne, he lived in retirement, spending his time iti 
antiquamn and other literary piii^uiils, and in bci»*n- 
lilie investigation; he was, as Burnet tells us. \<*iv 
learned, and bcul formed a large collection of iii<mI:i1s 
and valunbh* biKiks and pi inis. It is fileasant to tigu w 
lo oiic'self the nobh'^niinded ti^atesman thus eujoviu;'’ 
his leisure — ihe true ritiunt rum dignitatem ()*i tin* 
Lea, atihe iiortbeni end of Cilicshiiiii, are soiiwie- 
mains (d‘ a nunnery, w liieh hain been converted into 
"a divelling: they arecuol very iemail<al»le m then ep 
))caiance. Uheshunt also contains a i ollege, establu l ed 
by the ei'lebraled Goiintess ot lliintingdnii, for tin' 
training of young men foi tbe niinihiry, )iiincipal]y lu 
connection witli rl»c sect named after her. 

A little way<f|»riRt ('lieshuut, on the road to Loudun, 
is Waiilmin Cros®, a small hamlet that takes its n.on.- 
irom across ol smgularlv fine workmanship, ('int/d 
by Edward I. lo the memoxy of liis coiisoil EIc.iusm. 
It IS «jI great beauty, and should rud be hy 

wilhout regaid. A lew' years back it uh'j icbU'nd 
"fvilli much jiidgineiit and taste. A full desciqdiuu (»l 
It, with engravings, lesiored, was given in No. 1 13 
ol the * Penny iVlAgazine we need not then loie ihi''li 
longer upon it now. 

Near Waltham the hia ifl divided into sc\ci.,| 
streaniK which aie thcuglit bv luaiiv (o he ilo* » haiiin ^ 
that Alfred forriuul when he diverled the water' oj [\\ 
Lea, and th^s left the Danish fleet aground in t]i<> 11 ( 1 - 
dows bt’iwccn Maltbain and Ware. Speiuuui, how- 
ever, ill Ins 'Life of ifclltred the GicaC crKlr <i\oms to 
show ll\at the trenches that now biauch liom the nvci 
beiween 3’einple Mills and Old Eord, and join u agaui 
by Bnimley, vvero those iu.* cut lor that piiriKjn* Lc 
that as it mav, the i.ea here se]>aratt's into a iiumhei (»l 
sni iJ) streams. Several o( them run tlisaiigh W.diliAiti 
Hilly Gross, a large irregnlai town, about a mile ami .1 
Inilf east of llic Cross aho'Vp spoken of. WaUhaui i»wet. 
it.s naino of Uoly Crras to a crohs with a figuK' ol tiu' 
iSdtiour upon it, said to have been cU^^euveicd m a 
vibion to acai'ix^nter at Moritacute, and brought iici(* 
in all nnknown manner. "Tovi, a man of great \ve-i!Lii 
and authority, tiathere, nr standard-beaier to King 
Cmue,*' built a church for the reception (d this cross, 
and many marvellous cures were etfecied by its me.ius. 
Edward the CJonfebsor afterwards became pobsci-'-iMl 
of Wallhanu and built and endowed a monastery theie. 
The abbey churctl was erected by Harold, wbuse bodv, 
after his death at the battle of HastingB,w&8 brought heie 
for inierinent. The abbey has undergone some sIiau^'p 
eliaiigcs, but this is* nut the place lor tracing iis his- 
tory, which indeed would take up no little space to tell 
jU all pioperJy. Of the abbey only a pmall pui imu now 
exists— that UK'd as the present pai i»h-cliun h, and a 
gateway by the Lea, of w r.idi we give a bk' it'li ( Fig 7). 
It stands a bhort distance tioin the Abbey Mills, and 
is built of stone, but repaired with bucks iif ;i large 
size. The eorbcls on wtiieh the outer ii oubhiigs of 
the large arch lest* are formed hy “deim-angeia sup- 
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pfirUntr isliH'Mis. on ai-f* tlje royal antis of 

Kdu'.utl thr TljiHl'n lime, m/. France* aiuJ Eri'f^laml 
qnarlcrly/* Tlicsp, him»*vcr, an* ►« iinicli drfai’pcl iifi 
to be nmilp out wilh HilTiculiy. The abbey bui]c]nif*s 
an' naiil to have covered sevcial aorcH. 

It would lafcf* u)i too iiiuoh of our tune lo attempt 
In dt'wribe tin* churcb, iiud there are so tiiauy drscrip- 
tituiH of it extant that it is iw#»iI|(M 5 s. Thorc are few 
cIuncboH anywhere that will more ump]y lepay exann- 
luuiou, iHiih as roj^.irdb intenoi- and exterior^ It 
pf lij.ips ibt* earliest and ino&it enrunm e.xaiiiple of 
Aimlf»*Xonii/pi archdec.tiuc now rsiiuiiiiinp; in Knj;- 
l.i'iil. J'lioio are a many windows, doorways, 

.iiid iivcIks ih.it drscM’ve atlentioii, ami inaidi* are u**- 
ve'jaf l]lah^ilv^' coiuimis cufioiwly carved, ,1'iicre js too 
:i r»*.n(iik.'i]>lv fine ciypt. The intiTior also contains | 
- \f‘. il iiiteresiitu’ luniuiments. As %ve i neii Honed | 
Ujo body (4 Harold wna inif*ir<‘d itere, and a i 
r.i.iib wjih the inscri|Uion •** //fc jarct IJ*trn/d tnjvUj *'' ! 
J ii-niaincA iii oieinoi^ ot him. Jl was opciied in 
i.i.' r(*u;n of Eri/.aheth, and tlie fekelcion of a man 
l'•\l*.d ii'.side. Some notion ni the oii^inal si/o of ttil* 

* Iiok Ii may be ionry*d wlion we find it siateU that 
" I Lirolil's tomb was f'iinatf'il about forty yaicls from the 
(IP ''fMtt lerrmnaiionof lliehirdiljiiir, in thec.istf'rsi pait of 
i1m* -n i«’inal f'hoir.** A lull Ifi'^lwry of Wallhani Atibe/ 
.lipu'.'h nor perhaps an entirely tiusiuinthv one^ is 
.ipp'Mjded hvKidlej lo Ins * (Jlinxcli llisloiy. • Fuller 
'-\ IS curate of Walthaiii. and repeats uitli inuidi de- 
1 ';ijt .‘-ojIji* fd the iiirnv tales ho had colbnMcd about 
1 h* monks ol AVahhfuii- -nlio seem indeed to have 
I ■ pn'lly much like those of Melrose the ballid 
'Tfik of. Henry \‘li I. had a ploa&urO'-hoUoO in the 
. ( i'K *n.n Waliliant, and theic is au uncommon nuni- 
Ui ol nuht jdeasmt sinrM's told of him there, hut w^ 
l..i\c so tiiUrun our space we niUBl lud lepeat any of 
tl.'oii . Alone ihc various branehca ot tin* Hea ahoiR 
\\,*liiani UK! scattered c.x tensive Runpnwdci works 
hoioo»iii»; to the poveruuK'ut : but it must be con- 
i' s^^'d they add very little to the beauty ol the iie]{*h- 
hom hood. 

On onr (eft the IurIi grounds slretchinjr Eppinj; 
I'oii'bt utfer us some templing walks: and many a 



t \bh(fy (iiOrja, WHillmm.} 

• Fanner ubt* wrutr a ‘ Huffiry of nltliain Ahb-y,* and tlie 
rr.idrr will tiud xnurli adclitioiiul ififoimlfttiim i't Miir.'Uit's 
‘ Fvifjc,' Aiid iti Jtraylry ; w<* oughf nol in galljiiitry fp emit the 
iiione of Mrn- Elizulit-ih Oghi'nip, who, in her ‘ Itiauiry of K.wx/ 
giHjiiw f.LoioHidy nlxiut \\ Its erfiiitecturul ft-itiirri 

arr LaurnTiioil ai cond^'iable liMgth in UriUuirb ^ ArciiitruUnal 


pleasant stroll may be found over these hills and 
among the AVoods beyond, Ep'ping Foitfsi is not what 
It wafl^sO many of the larger trees have been eut 
down as greatly to iiiiertcre vnth ii« character as \ 
ioicKt; yet there am not a few cpiiet secluded spots 
such as a l^oiidoner won hi glory lo meet with. Hul is 
not Kpping Fon'st obissie grnuUd with evei^ genuine 
cockney I* Where iS its [*'air]op lam ? Or shalfils Easter 
limit ever be forgotten ^ Alas ! all that is earthly 
udes away.- The lair is obsolescent ; and ol even the 
Kppiiig hii^^it the glory is departing, Jii a few years 
('tiiiksliHuk'B fads will alone remain to le)l ot ibe 
assoiribled host of cor*kney equivirians and eity bellc.s 
— of ilic daiuig 1cdt«: of liurHeriiiui»hi)). and the HMiingo 
iidvimlures ol that day — "so lenow'tied, so glorious." 

Oil the other side of our rixer «e soon reatb Enfield 
M-'a^h; and shortly altei Kdiiionton, to wIiom- »-J>ur< h- 
I >aid ue must turn aside, for hi'ie, •■in it spot which, 

I about a fortnight before Ins dealli, he had pointed out 
to iiH shter, on an allcTnoon wintry walk, as ih^* place 
wlieie he wished lo he bniied. lie the imiaiiiH of 
Ghdile-? Lamb, ihr; Elia uito haa thrown i-o in.iiK' 
jdeai^anl iiiemones over so many every-dav «’iiiii.M- 
stiiuf'es and ohjeetB. On a jdaiii u]»ne,hL stone p. the 
follow 111*; in-^enp'.ion by bis friend Dr. Cau y, the 
translator ot Dante : — 

** To 1 }m' Mpnioiy of Cti.ules L:ioib. 

Dll'll PiTi'inbei 27, Aged a'J. 

'* Tairwidl, ili>ai Fiii'iid! tliul tkat hui'i^iles; niirtii 

2\'» nio;p ,hii11 gkiditoTi our dumcitii; licaitn } 

Tiistt KsiTii^ t(Mi, vvitii pain liuhid to llov, 

Iti'tU'i than W'oril> no tuoip uMiiagp onr xvoi' ; 

*!h.il liaii<l, oiitalrolrhed fnini small liut wplU'arnod store, 
Vii'kl biicroin (o the ih'-itilutc no iiiorp, 

Vrt art tliou not :ill ioKt ; through kniitiy au ai'i*, 

Widi sfiMliiig scipp tiiiil Ininiour sliui) tliy (hige 

* Win many uii Kiiy j ish bosom, plesmed to 

« That sild’ami lta)ipioi \iui rtiviml in thee. 

This fni iMir o.nili . and if \uth hiend^ xve share 
Oui joys ill hciLven, uu iiojki lo meet thee there/* f 

Ciuirl/'S Lamb livcii foi many years in this neigh- 
bouriiiMid, lii^i at Knfield, and then, fill lh«.* dose of 
lii-^ liirs at I'Minonlon. Ills Iasi days were*not his 
liapi !e.^t. He hated the eouuWV* Edmonton 

was not enough like London to satisfy him. He had 
spi'Ut liU whole lile Uboiiou«ly, and though he had 
ber'ii lor years loughi}: lor leisure, he found it a weari- 
tiesc, when it < dine. His letters, wriLlcu aftei ho liad 
n iired from hia oflice, arc filled with eoinplainls, in 
his Iciif-iimeking inRUiier iiidcfnl, hut evidently too 
leiil. of the iins*'ry of Ihiviiig too much time. Ilo w'ns 
a icon ol kindlv :iir»*cLions, beloved to an unrominori 
di'giee ’’y all who knew him; and in lileratiue \vr 
sh.iii ill vaui look lot Ins sucf*osaor in that rich, ia(*y. 
ijuiiki li, !i. ill jesting, hdlf-serious style, so peculiarly 
his lu* II. 

f \ft; lipiird a T»i*'ce of crdipisiii on this iiiMUiptiun that Lamb 
would cuji'VPd. As wt* wore eojiviiig it, a coupb* ot cunill 
*‘>rav.\:or< lauu; u^ro-is the iliurchyHi'd. and r«ad it oV«'r with 
*'To.il dclilK'niiiiiii , whisi tiiry had ftiiishoLl, oiio 'of tliinu said, 
“ A vny fall hit lO' 'poeliy tli.it “ Vos,*’ (.opluMl his rouipaiiion, 
it li .'IS good a bit 09 any ill the chuicliyord— " 
mthci too knig though.** 


Pftfiu'h in Purt ^, — punch if, if possible*, mnic* popular hou* 
Ibaii ill Liiiidirti. *11 is cpiitc cxtiaunliniuy tl«* numbir uf ^toople 
who Asa'Jiibli* to wittifss his vagnri^. flares nm taken us if 
u> fcpf* a grand parformanci*.. and nio^l Ti*K|v*i'tubk* |iersnits watrli 
fhi- ini)Vf*Qwii1« of t!ie actor witli the greiifest s^iteivst— 
/ir*'wio»A ajul Obstrv(ttions rf ti iV'r.SMtt resideiit ta 
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KSSAYS ON THE LIVES OF REMARKABLE 
PAlNTERS.^No, XX VL 
Michael Anoklo: b. M74; d. lf»G-L 

We liarp spokfn of Lionardo da Vinri. Michael An- 
prelo, the other pjreat luminary of art, was twonty-iwo 
years Yoniiflfci ; but the more severe and reflf*ct!ve east 
of his mind rendered their difleren<*(» of ap;e far less in 
effect than in H*ahty It is usual 1o eoinpare Michael 
Anpolo, with Raphael, init ho is more aptly eompared 
with Lionardo da Vinci. All the peat artists ot that 
timp, oven Raphael himsolt. were uiflnenced more or 
leas bv these two extraordiuary men, hut they exerciaed 
no jtiAuence on each other. They started from oppo- 
site points ; they pursued throu;;hout their whole ex- 
istence. and ill all they planned and aeiin*ved,.a eourac 
as diHerent as their respective eharaelers. ItSvould 
be very <‘urioua and intereatinp: to eany out the com- 
parison in (Wlail : to show the contrast in urbanization, 
in loin per, in tahmt, in laate, which existed biaween 
men and so equally endowed, but our limita 

lurb|fH||Bindnlbenee. We ehall therefore only ob- 
servinHR that considered as artiats tbe^ emulated 
each onfer in varii'ty of power, but that Lionardo was 
more the painter than the sculptor and architect; Mi- 
rdiael was more the Kmlptor and architect than the 
painter. Both soubbf true inspiration in*tiature, hut they 
beheld her with diftbreiU eyes : Lionardo, who draibuerl 
idmirably, appears to have seen no ouilifus in ol>- 
and laboured all his life to convey by colour and 
libhts and shade the iuipresaion of beauty and the illu- 
«ive effect of rotundity. He preF'*rred the use of oil 
to frcsc^v berausc the mellow smoothness and trans- 


parency of the vehicle was more capable of b^in^ the 
effects he desired. Michael Angelo, on tbe contrary, 
turned hisvwhole attention to the definition <»!’ form, 
and the (’xpresaion of life and power through action 
dnd movement; he regarded ll»o illuKive idVecla ol 
painting as irierethcious and beneath his notice, and 
despised od- painting as a style for women and children 
Considered as incti, both wetc as hibh-inindcd and 
buiierous as they wore b^fied and original, but the 
ionner was as remaikablo for his versatile and social 
accomplishments, his love of pleasure and habits ol 
expense, as the latter for his stern inflexible tempt' r, 
and his temperate, frugal, and secluded habita. 

Michael Angelo Buonaroti was born at SotiigniiLio, 
near Florence, in the ^ar 1474. He was descendivt 
fioiii a family once noble-*-even amongst the nohicbt 
of the feudal lords of northern Italy^the Coiintu td 
Caiiossa ; but that branch of it represented by his f.iiher, 
Luigi Lionardo Buonaroti Slmoiii,had for sotne ;*enr>- 
rations become poorer and )K>orer, until the Insi de- 
scendant was tbonkful to accept nn ofiUce in the law. 
and had been nominated magistrate or mayor {Pddvsid) 
of Chtusi. In this situation he had limited his amhi- 
tion to the prospect of seeing his eldest sou a Tiotary 
or advocate in his native city. I'be young Michard 
Angelo showed the utmost distaste fur the studies al- 
lotted to him, and was continually es^^aping from his 
home and from bis dedc to haunt the atleliors of the 
painters, particularly that of Ghirlandajo, who was then 
at the height of his reputation, and of whom some ac- 
count has been already given. ^ 

The father of Michael Angelo, wlto found his family 
increase loo rapidly for his means, had destined some 
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<if his sons for ooiumprcf* {if will ho recolku:h‘<I thiit-^ cattilaijf* yiohl as if they had bcpu made of and 
in Gonoa and Florence the moat powerful nobles were the mark I then pave him he will cany to Ins . 
merchants or irianufacturcrs) : and others for avil or Thus it a}>peajsthat the blow was not unpiovokc'd, 
diploinatic oroployinents. But the line arlH» as buiiip an«| lhat Micliael Aiipelo, even at the ape uf sixteen, 
at that time productive of little honour or emolmueut, induiped in that contemptuouK atropance and saicsF- 
he held in no esteem, and treated those tastes ol his tic speech winch, in his matuic ape. made him so many 
eldest son Boniotiines with eontcnipt and someriniCH enemies ;'^but U) return. ^ 

even Willi hiirslinesB. Michael Anpelo, however, had Michael AtipeJo coiKirnu'd his studios under the a un- 
formed some friendships among tin* young painteip, pices of Lorenzo : hul*|ijst as he had leaele *! Ins Isili 
and fiartieularly with h'rancesco Graiinen^ one (»f the year he lost his peiieious j»Htioii, Ins Kmino l.uher, .md 
best pupils of (ihiiUndsyo ; he contrived to borrow was ilieneeforih thrown on his own iciiOUHTS. it is 
luodelB and drawings, and studied them in fteexet with true that ih«* son of (/iienzci, Piero do Medn i, coii- 
fliieh pei-seveung assiduity and eonw'quent improve- tmiifsl lo extend In.nnvonr to tlie *^oimg artist, but 
incut that (jiliirlandA|o, captivated by liib genius, under- wiih so lillle Goinpielii tisi>>n of liia g( urns ami tha- 
took to plead his cause to lua hither, and a", length pre- iiicier, ih.it on one ocriis.'ori he ae: him lo ext ('Ult* a 


vailed over the old man’s family ])n(le and prepidices. 
At lh(‘ line of tourtecMi Michael Angelo vuw reivMv«’d 
into the studio of Ghirlandajo as a regular pupil, and 
bouml lo him lor three years; and sueh uus the ]»iceo- 
cioiis talent of the hoy, I hn I instead of being paid for 
his instruct mu, (dnrlaiidnjo mnleitook lo pay the 
lather, Kiotiardo Huonaroii, ior the first, seetmd, and 
thud years, SIX. eight, and twelve golden floims, as |My- 
meiii lu ihe advantage he extieeled lo d''rive !rom the 
iahoui 111 ihe won. Tims was the vuciitiun of the voimjr 
iiriist sif I uh'd lor Mle. • 

At M.rt lime lanruzo the Afasznificent reigned over 

I I ireoee He h.id iornied in liis jmlace and gaideu^ 
.1 ( (jp* • lioM ol aniique nmibles, luihtM, Ktaluey, iiag- 
joenn, iiliicli he had converted into an aetdemv tor 
the iHo ol the young rntista, ydaeuig at the lie,id ei it 

II fliieeiora sculptor ot some eniineme named Ber- 
uildo, ^lwh.U‘l Angeh’ vsis ojn* ol the first, vvim, 
iliioutrh the rt'comnieudatiou (d (Thiiliiiidajo, was re- 
<Tivi’d uiLo this new academy, afioi v’ards so Umoiib 
iiiul so niemorahle lathe historv of lut. The yom^ 

then not quite sixteen, had hitherto otrujti'-tl 
htinself idileflv in drawing ; hut now, fired liy the Iwaii- 
lic'^ he hehelcl around him, and hv the oxdiiqdc and , 
‘inci'esw of a iellow )/upil, Torregiauo, ln» set himself tt> I 
model ui clay, imd at length to copy in nifirhlo what 
w IS before iiim ; but, as was natural in aeliai.u ter and 
e.euuis so Meejn'd ni uidivhluality, bis rove s became 
not so niivdi iniUiitmris of ioiiri as ongij^ul eiifhodi- 
mciits ol the lending idea, and Loren/o de' Medici, 
stiuck by his extra^ndiuary powei, woit lor his hitlwr 
and offcied to attach the hoy to liib own uhir 

siTvioe, and to umlertake the entire cue id Ids 
■ducalion. The father coiisi nted, on londilion of 
lecoiviiig for himself an iilfi<*c under the gov<'rn- 
nieut, and thcncclorlh Michael Angelo wan lodged 
in the palace oi the Mcdici and treated by l.orcnzo aa 

bis SiiU. 

Such sudden and increasing favour excited the (’nvy 
and j<Mh usy of ins companions, particulaily that of 
Torregiauo, wdio being ol a violent and aiiou-aiit tem- 
per, while that of Mirhael Angelo was by no nn*aiis 
ci»nt:ifiathig, aoiight every TiioanBof showing his luitied. 
On one occasion a quarrel Imvnig cimuwd while they 
were at work together, Torreguinu turned in luiy and 
struck his rival a bh»w with liis fist whirh dialigured 
him ior life. Ilis nose was llutieriod to his lace, niid 
T-orregiano, having by this “sacrilegious alnikc,’* gni 
Ufied bU hatixol, waft banished irom Florence. 

It is fair, however, lo give Torregiano’s ow;i aM’ount 
of this incident as lie related it to Benvenuto Cellini, 
many years aftcrwaids. This Buonaroti and J, wJieii 
tv<’ were young men, went to study in the i hurcli of 
the Carmelites, in the chapel of Masaccio ; it was cus- 
tomary wilji Buonaroti, to rally those wlio were 
learning to draw Ihme. One day, among others, a 
sarcasm ol his having stung nio to the quirk. 1 was 
extremely iintated, and' doubling my fist gave him 
sim:Ii !J violotit blow on the nose that I felt the none and 


Bialue ol snow foi tie* .inMmemcnt of hi- piiesis. 

Miehael Angelo, white lu* yielded, per foiee. to the 
caprices ot his puuectur, tin iicd the energies of hi'^ 
mind to a new puidv- of amitomy— and pursued 
It vvjih ail ihai LciVnur uhiv’li Iv'longi'd lo hisciisrai tei. 
His uilcutimi Was 10 the MUif time direeted to lileia- 
luro, by the eouiu ib; and coiiveisalioDK of a very ceU*- 
hraled scholar -and ))oeT, then resirlmg in the court of 
Loieiizo, Aiigt'lo }\jli 7 lat»o, and be pursued at the 
same time the euitivaiioii of Ins imiul, uud the piactice 
of his art. tiigrohsed by iiH own studies, he was 
s»*;ircely aware of whal v, as passing around him, 
unr uf the pfipuUr intrigues which wme piepming 
the mill ol tbe Meiliei; svuldeidy tliin pimeji'ul 
Irtifiily were flung liom sovereignty to fr-mpoiaiy 
di.'graee and exile; and Mu haol Angelo, one uf 
their iclanicis, was (»b|jgcd to fly iioin Floiciiee, 
and t<»ok refuge in the edv of Bologna. During 
the year he B}tei‘l there he found a friend, who 
employed hnn on some works t»f fr-oulpluie: and, on 
Ins reiuHi to FJoieiier. he executed a (Jujiid, in 
inSlrble. i>f such beautv, that «t found its wav into the 
cahiiiot uf the Duchess of Mantua, as a real amiqiic. 
Dn the dMi'overy that Iho author oi this beaut dnl 
statue was a young man of in o-anrl -twenty, the Car- 
dinal San (iioigiu ir.viled him to Rome, and for ^onic 
time lodged him in hi^ fcdacc. Hcie Mm had Angelo, 
suTrouiided and in<^}i]ied hy (lie grand leriiaiqs of an- 
tiquity, pursueil Ins '•Indies will; unceasing energy : lie 
inoduced h statue of B:;( clius,^uhV)i added to his re- 
putation : and the group ol Ihn dead Christ on the 
Iviiecs of his \n gin Mother (called fHe Pic/d), wWit.h 
IS now in the church of St. Feters at Koiiio i* this last, 
being (iequ(*iitly oopjcd and imitated, obtained him so 
much ap]>iauso and icjmtatioii, that lie was recalled to 
Fioiciice, to uiideTtaVe several public woiks, and found 
hnn'^dl (lOt-e inoic estabbslwd in his imtivc city about 
the vear 

r-’ASTS FROM MEDALS ANT) MEDALLlDNSf. 
Tkbrk have heca inaiiv dilferenL mode.'i practised of 
takimr <*aat 5 fiom medah, coiua. nud oiiu'i small mti- 
rich fiH'-iug a deviee in relief. The recent pn’giesy oi 
eleetro- metallurgy seems to afford giouud tor ihinkuig 
that c.‘„,ts in copper oi otlwr metal, lliroiigh thi* no - 
dium of moulds made alto of metal, will bseor'ie the 

I j| * Tlla * Fit'l'a ‘ i** il»e wdy work wiit'ivon Mictui**! Anirtio 
I in9<mbNi ios tmiiio, wlorb he tiaii carved diMim-.tly dflf^he {.'irdle 
I of the Virgin. The Hreunmtaiir'f Hliich iiuinci'd liini to rlo tluii 
I Id curious. Some time after the {froup wiu» tixMJ iti iid place, hr* 
wan Bfniniiug liofore it oonhideniig ibt elTeckvirhen tw«) MlraiigtirH 
entered the church, and bc.rau, even m hiv to ilnpute 

coner rntoi* the iimhorof the work, which fh*'Vtt^riml m evaUiuR 
lo the wi:ib'« os u inasterpject'. One of thtni, who wiw.i llalo^ho^e, 
itisi^iod that it wag by a buidptoi ot Ihiiof.Mia, wlmui hv nainful. 
Michiiel Angelo lijtfBiwd in rideticc, anti the tie^t nl<cht| wiieii alt 
slept, he eiiieredlitiie cliundi, ornt by du of a lautem 

I cnpmved his name, in deep nidehble Uiuracters, vrlicre ipni;slkl 
i IwiFt be seoii. * 
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BiOPt easily expcutt'd ol* all, anti moio durable than 
most others. The ]»rineipal methoda euipluyod may be 
iMsre bHoRy dmnibed. 

’ TtiC moiilcU are inudo uf sulphur, of plaster of Pari$> 
ed’ wax, or of horn. 'I’he liret of these is in very jkp- 
i;yr»ral use, from the ease wiih which the mould' is 
wjade; but it is dt^focLive for fine specimens, fioin two 
or three cjrennistaucos: the sulphur is liable to injure 
n medal, and the fine lines of* the device are scliloiii 
iiToii^ht out clearly and f>‘lmr|fly in tlie luould. The 
ined.i! or coin is j.’jenerally oihj hefue the mould is 
made from it ; and as this oil is liable to flow down in 
little pouls to the eiiVilieK of the nieda], this is in itself 
sofne-ient to injure the hharjmess oi ihe mould taken 
from it ; and (here is also a iiahiUiv of llie melted sul- 
phur beeomin" cold helon* It. iea< hes ih.eM* depressed 
JmrtK. To avoid the iiie-mvei»if'iu e je-ialiui;.': liom the 
use of oil, it lias been recommended to ii^e home kind 
of oily eomjiositloii llial shall not flow into the ea\uies 
t.io fully- 

That sulphur moulds can, howevc'r, he laken from 
medals or small ohjeeis with ji^irat delieaey, in the 
hands of ii elcver artist, was sheuvn mhiio I(‘W mmis ai^o 
hy Mr. Fraiu'illon, nii eminent iew<‘!h.>r 'He ]»i)s. 
swased an invaluahle ro»arv, formed ot neeLarim* sliJiies, 
and enn'raved hy the ndehiali'd Kioieniine ai.'isi 
.Ueiivenulo (hdliin. KacIi ot these stones had eitin'r 
the liead ot a Jloman emperor or of a pojie, most e.\- 
4 ]uisitely carved on one side 'of it; while on the other 
Mde was a earv^'d re]iresentalion of ii inuiiijilial areh. 
a tniLdic huildiuj.^, nr some oilier obje. t. I'rom lliese 
unall but pTceious speennens Mi. Vraiieillon was 
ac.i'usioiiied to take easts in ])la'^ler, llirout'li the nie- 
duuij of milpliur-moulds. Ihs moile oi pmeediire was 
as follows: — He fiisL eurirt led eaoh he.id or model 
with a border formed of p£i]»ei nr tuistehoard, and 
lisin^ to a j^xoaler height tlian the iitod ptomim nt 
part of the model. Asuiall (poinlity oi sidjdiur v as 
then melted in a sni u hie vessel, aiid broiu; hi to that 
couditiun where U .isMimes a lliiek eonsistenev and a 
brown colour : then, rfllowinpf U to eool down to the 
Jimind sULe oi a li<juid fwhieli is one of Die iieeiihari- 
liVft ot this suhsttiiKVy, it wab p()urf*d into the I’ell eon- 
tainiiij;? the model, D‘e^ l.'iLfer hjiviu*;^ i'cen pnwiousb/ 
oiled to ]»texcMit ahheMon. When eold the sulphur 
was Teiuov(*d Irmn the ]iastebo:ird lioidcn, llu* model 
taken outuf it. and it then ibrmod a mould of the 
<'l))ei'L From this mould easts weie iak<m in jiUster 
of Pans. It was moistened with n mixtuie of oil and 
lum, and was « iK‘omp.is«ied by a ])asiehoji.r*l iKuder, as 
the model had before been. A iin\Uiie was then 
made of flue new plaster of Pal is and rair lena .sier jM. 
hiou^ht to a litjUid '■Ute by Dun r:mn-vvaler; a»id tli s 
beini; poured ii:enlly into the mould, it w.is blown 
Htroni^ly upon, in order to make* it iill Hk* I.imIows and 
drive out all the aij-biibbles. When ijje pLisU-r lud 
b<r,omo bard, the lim «f cardhOHid was lemoveil, and 
leplaceil by another of j;rc;dler tliickness, w Inch fcyiued 
a pmiiianeut Hiicn<;theninc lim for tiie nlasl<*r cast. In 
tins way all the beads of the rosary %v<M*e imiiated. 

Piaster casts of medals are* soMnctuiu'? taken from 
plnsier moulds. In this ease the mould reqnnes to he 
wny plentifully oiled, m ordei to uehl a clear and fine 
east; ajj^'eveii when (juiUr raciirated with oil, ii does 
noL always prevent adhesion tietwccm the mould ami 
the east. The folio wtnir been rccomhieuded as one 

mode of preventjus ibis adiiesion. vi7. to dip Ihe plaster 
immtd into ineUod wax, and allow it lt« remain till tbo 
w.i\ haa well penetrated intu the plaster; then, when 
ahiMd to be used, the snrfaee ot the mould is to bo 
me.’iened witJi wax diasolvod in siuTit of turpenline ; 

44'fcei' u lapse ot a natter of an li^ur. the mould 
wilbiv* leady^r the ree.epiion of the pliwlei, 

A mould of "ha 't is for m-iiiy p^trpo-es deemed pre- 
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ferable to one of snijthur or of plaster, but rerniiiiM 
much care and attention in the pienaraDon. A ’led-;e 
or border is (ormed round the medal, as berore, either 
of paner, pasleboaid.oi lead Iroiii a lea-cln bl. Tin- is 
bound round close to the edge of the med.il, urni ni.ule 
to project half an in«h or so. above it, I'he vi,ix pnt 
into a cup, and the cuji iinmertied in boilnifi: u»te:‘, s.i 
that the wax becomes inclle<l ihrouj^h the medium of 
the cup, which ramiot he raised to a iiigher h(*ai lIi.l.i 
that ol hoilinsc waiet. The wax beiiiR ineJied, and D.e 
medal fihglilly warmed and oiled, the w.l\ is ]viuu'il 
quickly into the cell snrnnuidin^ the medal. Wlten 
cold the edge or border is snipped oil; and il ihe 
medal can be removed CMsily horn the inonld ihn* 
foinicd, it is so; huf if not. 11 is biiuhtiy wrinm'd en a 
luMlcfl plate, by which the two an* imule e.i^ily m- 
]mrable. To rast from this nimiid, it is uni) l■e^j^u^ite 
to siirroiiud it with a horder, and to pour jn liquid 
]»!aAler in the same way a*H w.ts betoie noticed; but tl 
there aM* nniny deep e.iviiies in Die mould, Die pia .icr 
IS w'orked into them hy the .nil ol a cainel-lun peni ij. 

A I'K'tliod was biiine ago inaclised m ]■'Ianle, 
uiii'reby iiioubN oi je\eiv‘ enpies of medal'', ucie mede 
in hoi 11. A pjf‘ee of lun n. sui b as is, ns''d by 
eomlMTcikers, was workeil oin men .md Ikif. iind 
^johshed on one side, ll was cut sfju.iie it litlh* laicer 
Dian Ute medal and w.is Uien ii-afly to be aided on by 
heat. Two rint'k flat pkae^ of iron, lathei knci ,• Di.ni 
the piece of hum, weie heated to adi-JAiec v\hieli woiild 
s dlen wUhout burning Ibe l.orn. One ol these was 
laid upon Ihe bed of a ple^^; iwo t'l iluoe pietes of 
thick inoisteued paslehoAid were laid upon it ; the 
ineitAl was placed upon liie pasteboard, haviiijc Di.it 
sidt iqipeno.jsi which was lo be (opied, and w hich was 
oiled loi that pvirpOM*^ ; lh(‘ pun; ol horn a'i.is hud, 
p•Jh^)ied Mile dowiiwaids. upon the mi'dul ; uud .d Die 
top of All W'»s pl.u'iMl the other heateil phtb* oi 1:011, 
'I'he ])res 8 was then AViJil.e.l giaduaJly, Ibst to bring 
the various ])ieix‘S mto dost* eonlaer, Dun lo press 
them on one another with a alight Imee : ami ihen. ah 
the bojii bcLAine softened by th(‘ heaU'd iron plates, lo 
make Ihe pressure powerful. Tly lliia softening Aiid 
]>T<*ssuie. Dip subsianec of the Imrii w.is driven into all 
The niinule dcMces of the medsil ; and in order lo le- 
taiii the effect thus pioilueed, tlu' }i!essure was con 
Imuetl fer iweniy-fouv <‘i thirty bours. When the 
plates and tin* horn had been thus allowed to (.uol gia- 
dually, and to xeinaiii undi’i' piessuie so long, tbt» h<»rn 
w:i^ loiind to assume the form uf a h.olluw' mould of Die 
iiiedi’J, ‘.'hai p and well lielined ; specimens have been 
described, ni which the Iiau- juuI oDiiw extremely 
minute ih tads ot a rned.il havi* thus been eujjic'i in 
born with the iilmosi exiCeiwess and dolieacj. Imoui a 
houi iimnld, thus made, casis could be taken in 
planter. 

^ iiu]ir<'8ssi>im of inedalB are oeeasionally taken in glue. 
To ett'eer this, a little isinglass glue jh uieltud with 
brandy, and poured Cliinl) over the inediil, sti an to 
eoNcr ns whole suri.ita'. This is allow'cd to ri'niam lor 
a day or two, by wbieli time it becomes thoi oughJy dry 
and hardPTied ; und when taken trom Die medal, the 
film of glue presents a line, i lear, thin, and hard copy 
of the medal, Komcwhal siinihir in anpearanee to a 
]ueee of talc. A copy from the »edaj, itnide m Ibis 
way, IS not calculatecl to serve as a mould from which 
further impressions may bo taken, but forms in iiself 
Ibe duplicate of the medal. Glue moulds arcs, howeviu', 
oceasionully made, formed of the common glite. and 
poured on the medal ’iu the same manner as sulphur or 
plaster w'oukl be, so as to lie on (he medal hi a consider- 
able bo<ly ; this method is serviceable when the object 
to be'CopuMl is much 'luider-cut, and there! me requires 
considerable elasticity in the ku balance of the mould iii 
order that the object uiay be removed from it. 
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from moulds niv vukU* occ.'ii.ionally hrrufl. potsted ihc process* vr't as avaluuldo modal 

Ftir this pui poi^p a pi<H^* is taken fi ntn \ lio “ orumir isi be injured in tbc pror(‘!i«. It ik geiioiuUy pioi'ened 

inner pari ut iinrw loaf, and tl)on)ut;hly kiiPrtili'd in llto tu uiaLc Liio mould oi \ ya \, plaslen or aotue otboi* iiiii- 
liaiid, till il fit;i|ulrrt# a ontiBiHeie'y soil rnough to take toiial, iu the way I'p'ok- doM'ribed ; and tlicu to lake a 
an irnprOh-if>u, bnl nol ho soft as U»^ iulhcre to ilie inodril. oust from ibis by tlie olocu »*■ agency, 

111 tbi^i stale it is piesscd c.aiorully on lltc medal bo as When llie mould lov copying is ]>!eTiaredt it UroHted 
lo'roiiw* in contact iviih il in r\cry part; and altei- with a fine and d-'li^Mlo layer ot ItUA lcad, ami ia in 
tcr'^'ards the br'^ad is mil inC(» any convenient lorni. Itiat idato fdted to be ^luiodiircd p no the apparatus. 
Sonic yoar« jm;o a fashion Mas in vogue for making A film of copper giiidinillyJ’ornjs on llie niouhl, and 
bicdd m*als by those means ; but llio mode is a voiy ihi« film' may be iii( i'ea‘-c'd to any desiioii itiickm^a 
imiuirfect one. , . by allowing iIm* acLion to conlinno tor a *iuliicient tilnc'. 

Bv i.ir the ulo^t valuable and important method of On vt^paratiiig the i upper fioiii tlie mould, ilio hn'rm*r 
eojiying .1 medal is that whiidi lias Te<*ently arisen lioin is found to bo an e^dol couiUerpAit of ibe original 
the a^ionisliing disooveiioB in VlocLro-met/illuigy, mednl, having all the liiieh, ]»ri'if(;rions> and eaviiiPK 
lIoicn<» loe-'tis iO(|iiircd, nor a ciuciblc or liuuaee, winch disinigiUBhed the medal. Indeeil, ji ro‘ nils 
and yet Ijic most lieautiiul copies of medals maybe fumi the natuie of the proeesa, that no other niodiMd' 
]>ro(*iuf>d m gold, silver, eoppei, and several oilier cop) jug can ap^noach so near as this to absolute coi- 
ineiah. 'I’lie scieiitiic pniieipies on whbdi Lli»' method it‘ctnesH. 

lesls ,11 *• t,t»o comjdieaird to be dwelt on fully bcii\ hut S.) lapidly has ibis ih»\v and interesiing art ]iro- 
a lew cKpianaHons iiuiv sulliee. giessed, tin', tlie necessary ap]»«oalns is now prepared 

When ebennciil bodies an* brought to act on each on a vciy economical scab*, and sold at prires tii liuit 
otb'T under an condjiuns* a galvanic < mrent is j ibe v.'Oxing means of the c\pejiineulers. At the shops 
occasioned, M Inch, nnc ^l*a)s ago, was le.gaided only • <d‘ the ]>hiloH)))ln»*Al instnimcnl-malveis, and at the 
as a seienliric pluf mmenon, but lus now beeoiiirjavail- I Bolyte«-hniL* Iiro hiition, suirill sels of apparatus aio 
aide as ,i motive powei lor leleoiuphs, cloik.**, c!ar- ksold, riceompanied by cheap dneetiona lor muiiafing 
iMges, and olh *r eoini i\ane<*s. 'ITius, it a piecr‘of ei>p- ■ the \ciy pieliy pioeess. 

|iei and ,i piece me l»e dijJi.ed into we.ik ar id. auil } — 

coinier ied b) a piece of 'ir\ wire, tlie rldleience i ON TIJK TKKAIS .S J'A DA flJ), STEULlN’(f, 
le ... lion of the acid on the two uieUiU gives i I'^e to j AND (JAilAT. 

nienl of eleeirmily. Kioni tins gei m siu cc smv e ^ It is perhaps genei ally known, thiniirli imi mu 
stiige*^ ni impMivemeiit b^e r.-Milled. one ul which \(‘rsr!iv. that the cnmmt coins of the icalm aie not 
toriMSls it‘ making th'M-nneiiL d-posit. a ilnn lav<*i m ; jr.,]d or silver; since ihe r-rlver coins 

meiiil m the conrhe oi lUcn'.iui, and iluis ha*, arc-en ; ronuim aliitle eo)»])cr, while Ihe «ol(l coins contain a 
the imw ait of elceiro-mc'UlUirgy. , liliU* ^lici or <-nppcr, or botli im.ved. The mmntc- 

O il* form of the api»aiatiis now emploved a].pheablc , r,amv oi ,i i;i\t‘n lelation beiwe*’n tbi* ipiautity ol the 
to the eopMiig cl inedal.s. wjjl giv.' a sullicu iir iilea oi«i cbe.^p metal ami of tbo costly nietal, under the name 
tiic ceiK'ial ehaiacter ol the .il iang<'un*iU. A cyliiidri- ! nt vjm <an'l(t*tL, is eonneeled wnli soim- intercHimg 
d 1 »r. proMtb'd, in whn ft is pUcr*d a sinaJlej r*v- i poiiili in rbe past InMoiy of I'higlisli coinage, 
liiuiiw ..\ \cssel, made oi p<M<ms earthenware. In the ; [j ^oms v.c^ie m.nle ui pure gold or pure silver, they 
oiil;*rvesscl js placed a. solution Ola inorallie salt: III the : would be tui>fhN.ihIe to bear the wear to which tliev 
inner ou« is a piece ol zcie, immeiHed in a weak acid | an- aft6iuaT.ls sul»ie*-*ed; and hei.ee Ifie pT^iCtme of 
.solutiini. The medal or oo.icctiiom whifh the iin)»rc.-*- j niLMiig wiili thcin a ivitnin propoiiiori < f Jiardcr 
Moii to be taken. U fasiem>d .it one oiul ol a jiiici* ol ‘ i,m-i.l1. wIik h is lallo.l olhi/ or aiim/. In all regular 

ibe Ollier end ot u Inch i.s attached m iFle pie. e oi : goverumeiils theie has hf eli a for oomB fixed 

zinc wiliiin the iinici ves.sel. Ht'rc is the whole appa-^| by Liw; and tiussniudaid is »«) c\pri*ssed as to indieato 
rains, foi nothing more is iicccssaiy to induce the gc- ific propnitie.ru beiwocn the ro^spcaive meUls cm- 
neidluitn.fanelcc'iiealcuneni, wbi<hcinieiiinaoa.*6| pioved. Thus the legal slamkiid for gold com in 
the depobilion on the medal iif a tlmi film ol nu*Lal from \ KngLnd is expressed liy the iraclnm or mon* com- 
iht‘ solution in the ouiei ves.sfd. I Tuu.iiy ,*1. fhis implies that out of e\erv twenty-four 

There are two points to bo here taken into eonsblrr- : parts by weiglu of staiuhiid gold coin, tvvenly-two 

alioti ; viz., the naUiK* ot the inotalhc siiiuiirin, and tiic consist ot puii' gold, and the reiiiamuig two of 

nature of tin; subaiaiice on wihich tin* prceipjtalmii [ alloy iffcnerally siher and eop]»ei ifiixcd). In the 

takes place. | c uMoniar\ language of goldsmiths, n rmeis, and bulHoii- 

(t the metal to be di'poBiied is eoppei (tin* mtiU usual ! dealeis, i't.anfhird gold is said to he “ tw’ciUy-tw'o carats 
m coinmon HXperimeiiU) the Loluliim eiii)»lo)od is that fine/ a phrase somewhat uiiinlelligihie t«» othei per- 
of a sulphate of copper; and the galvamc ai'lion, by boos, but ahich is to ho understood as follows: — "Fine'* 
seimrating the copper from the siupliiiiie arid, with may b(^ kfkeii :is e(|ni\alent to “ pin o," and iinplying 
whiidi it is eoitibined, deposits the fornier on the iii(*daj }mre or urmdulteiHti'ckgoid ; aiid l)m ‘“iw'eiily-iw.r as 
or other objtifit contained ill the solution. Most of tJie nnplying that, llieio aie iwcnty-lwo pnrts of ]iuie or 
other metals, ni order to be dopositeit in asimilai' man- ‘‘fine” gold in tw(*nlY-lonr parts of the staiidaid. But 
Her by galvanism, require more delicacy of luanage- the term carat" has a iiUlc history of its own, nuh<*r 
ment than is cunsistont with familiar L'X])eiin)onis; curious m itn characLcr. 

}iut success Uaa been atuined with gold, silver, platmuni. The faraf ',or, as it is Bometinies spelled. ntrarf^ tannefs 
ihodium, nickel, iron^ tin, lea^, antimony, and Hevciai carrot, karrarf. and karrnt) ns both a real weight and an 
other metals- ^ imaginary w eight* In the former sense ji is the 

A5» to tlie substance on which the deposit takes place, weight used in weighing diamondH, pearlu, and pre- 
ihis may cither be the niclal itself, or a mould taken cious intones; it m equal to about yiflih part of a troy 
fioiti the medal; and this mould may be of wax, or ounce, or to about tioy giainsTit ia divined into 
Btiarine.orplaslerof Paris, or of many other subslances. hah os, and these fialves into quarters or grains; yvhile 
But, iu the. latter case, there mUBt be some kind of the g.-ains thoinsolves are so suhd*Mded a«s to yield the 
meialhc surface given to it, or the depositioii will not eighth, the sixteenth, and the tJiiriy-scroiu] p.irts of a 
take place. If the oast is in be an exact copy or the caiat, ho important is a luinuic ditieieuce of weight in 
medal, there must, of couiwe. be a mould first made; precious stones. In tlie other mjusi* t»l the; word rxeraU 
ullliough this mould might iiscjr he made of metal, de- u expresses the degree of fineness of gold, and is 
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'IkRlcodl. culjprit Hi hii feet, whil^ m Mlof^orical i 
behind liolde with, one liend the sci^IeB of juBtioe i 
.HUd Wiih ib^. other tlie faecea^ the emblem of paotsU* I 
laent. The flprc of an ag^ man. holding an eye- i 
hy the. ud of whii?h he appears to he poring over i 
an ancient nttnuMript, ia auuatituted for that of tiie i 
.panialooH,, with 'Npectacloa on nose," as the repro< 
aentative^of the aiath 1110 "last scene of all," i 
that of eAtreine m ana decrepitude, completes the 
artist's circlp of huipan existence, the beipiessneas of 
old 1^ and of infancy being thus brought into juxtar 
position. . , 

Aa the subjects of the composition have no reference 
Ip any particular period or naiiou, tlie artist has very , 
properly avoided the introduction of costume, except 
in one or tao instances, in which it would ])crhatm 
liave been better omitted. The warrior, for example, 
is sufficiently iudicatod without the helmet, ahicii, as 
the rest of the body is uncovei^'d, seems to be unneces- 
sary, especially us Fame thus a]ipcars to he about to 
plar'e the wreath on the helmet, instead of the head. 
The book under the arm of the naked boy looks oddly, 
and miglil very well have been oniiticd, ibe attitude 
of atleutioii of one of the boys to Uie figures drawn 
by the other clearly enough indicating that they are « 
students.,^ • 

The artist, wc think, woufd ha\e pleased more if lie 
had been less ambitious to exhibit hU bkill by the display 
of the naked form, the disposition of sonu* of the di aficry 
which a sense of propriety has com polled him to intro- 
duce beiitg unnatural, and therefore ungrac^eful. The 
grouping is well arranged, and the cum position aa a 
w'bole is very creditable to the artist, but is hardly 
sufficiently marked by originality ot character or dis- 
tinctness and power of expression to place the nork in 
the highest claas of art. « 


THE MOVEMENT OF SHINGLE-BEACHES. 
Thbrx arc a few iiitei'cating circumstances connected 
with thea/nyig'/ef or pi'bbly beatdies so extensivedy spread 
along the south roast of England. Eveiy wat<*r-»idc 
visitor Ifiiows something of these— that they arc foi mod 
of rounded and wntcrsivorn ]>ebbles of various sizes ; 
that they s]o|>e very gently towards the sea ; that they 
iM^cursoinetinios on aflat coast and Rometiiuos between 
the cJifl's and the sea ; and that they arc more or less 
washed by every tide. But it is not so generally 
known how these shinglc-bcaelies interfere with the 
ports and harbours on the soulhern roast. Mr. Palmer 
communicated a paper to the PhlloBopliical Transac- 
tions in 18:14, which gives instructive details on this 
point. 

It appears that the whole oPthc shingle has a gene- 
ril eastward movement along the souih coast of Eng- 
land, tha^ is from Cojrnwaii onward tqwaids Kent. 
Thf currenU apd tides which flow in from tbs Atlantic 
drive this shingle before them, and heap it up on the 
shore, where it gets gradually shi|ted along from west 
to cast. These ' pebbles consist of fragments which 
have been broken from off the cliffVi, or have boon 
brought down by the rivers, and wliich have become 
rounded by the acUion of the water. The more ihl^y 
are wortv me amaller they becomd; and hence arise all 
varieties of size from minS of sand up to large stones. 
Sometime the shipgie merely lies along the coast, 
forming the well-kindwn beach" pf our abutliern 
watering- places; while in othor cases, through the 
action of .particular currents, or the contour of the 
throu^they become grouped up in enormous masses. 
' reigns *ance, tlie western end of ilte channel which 
Hij^y Isle of Wight from Hampshire, called the 
hei% the nested for more than two-thirds of its width 
vinP agam le^bank of Hurst Castle, which is about 
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seveiay yards broad by twelve feet high, prcs(‘niing nn 
iticliim plane to tho ^vcat.. This bank consists of a 
bed of rounded chalk-flints, resting on a subiniiriuc 
clayey base. Tho flints, and pebbles arc derived iioin 
the waste of the Uoriwell chtf'a to, tlip wi^stward. In 
the great storm of November, tins bank was 
moved bodily forwards for forty yards towaids tlic 
north-east; and certain piles, raich served to piaik 
the boundaries of two manors, were found after the 
storm on the opposite side of the bar. A still mm c 
remarkable accuuiulaiiun of shingle is the Clusel hank, 
which connects Portland with the mainland. This 
consists of a ridge of shingle about sc\cntcen niilvs in 
^length by a quanerlif a mile broiul ; and the pebbles 
with which it is formed are chiefly flinty, all .loosely 
thrown together, and rising to tne height of from 
twenty 1o thirty feet above the ordinary high- water 
mark. This shingle rests on a leflf;e of rocks situaK^d 
at a depth of only a few yaids beneath the auiUce pf 
the aea; and this ledge dmibilrss formed a bariK^i 
against which the shipgle has uccuinulaied. 

Mr. Palmer points out thiee kinds of movements (i> 
which the shingle is bubjected, and which, together m 
se])araU\ have led to* the partial blocking up uf many 
•harbours on tlio sou^ierii eoast. In the liibU the m'.i 
heaps up or a< cumulates the loosi^ pebbles .iguii si th.e 
shore; ni theseeuud, ihesea bieaks d>^wn tlic aeriirim- 
lation» previously made: and in the thiid, il«e mm 
removes or carries forward the pebbles in a lion/.ontal 
diicction. The three may llu*icfure be eharaeleri/ed 
as aecumidation. (liHru])rioii, aiul progre.ssiou. 

Supposipi; the blungle to be lying along the shoie, 
the first mot ement to wliich it is subjected is to be 
driven obliquely foiward, latliui up the shore and 
rather eastward. It is believed that the waves eileel 
<lie greater part of this inoveineul, and not euirenl*-. 
Every bleaker is seen to diive before it the loobe ma- 
terials whieU itineeU; these are thrown u]) on the 
iuelined jdaiip uf the slioie on whieh they le^'t, and in 
I a diiection eorrespondiug generally witli lli.ii of tin* 

1 breaker. Most of th'e wuuIh on the southern const aie 
from tlin south-west, and the waves thub geneialed 
i throw up the shingle in a north-easi dlieclion. In 
: most caKes*it has hecn observed, that the finer p:n iieh s 
' descend the whole dUtanee with the returning inoakri, 
i unlebS accidentally dejNJSilcd in some in in slices ; hut 
\ the larger ])ebbleBi return only a part of the disiHiuie ; 
f and it is further observed that the distance to wliieli 
1 each pebble leturns bears sfimt* relation to its diinen- 
r sions: this indieatc.s the proeess of accumulation. In 

- other instances, depending on the wind, it is found that 
s fiebbles of every dimension return with the breakeis 

which forced them up the beach, and that these aie ar- 

- edinpanied also by dtliers which had been pieviously 

- deposited, but which arc in some cases disturbed by 
. the waves ; and by a continued repetition uf tli^e 
.* breakers acting in this manner, the whole of the 
i shingle previously accumuktqd is immersed below the 
t surface of the water : this indicates the pixicess of dis- 
1 ruption. 

1 Mr, Palmer thus explains how it is that the larger 

2 pebbles are driven higher up the beach than the 
f Sinai ter, Wc 'may consider the beach to be an inclined 
1 plane, with the waves flowing tovrardf it in an angular 
I. direction, say from the soUth-wost. Tho waves eairy 
, with them pebbles of varmna sizes obliquely up this 
1 inclined plane ; and when at the imtximit, each wave 
i breaks partly into apray* which is dispersed in gll 
* directions : another part is absorbed ; while the re- 
;. mainder flows back again in a shallow form, which 
I rapidly diminishes in its depth; so that the pebbles ate 
; soon left exposed, and do not return the vvhole distance 
1 with the water, but are left at rest at a higher level 
t than that from whence tlteir motipn commenced* With 
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ll^c rise* of ibp t'ntfi?* tho striking; foirce, becomes similsrTy 
olovatcd ; ftiul the pcbtilc is driven farther iip the’ 
shore in an oblique direc];iori» not fajlio^ toso low a 
^jilepth from which it .had^ risch. A pebble of 

smaller dimensicms will be driveif upward and onward 
ill the same way. but to a smaller aistandc ; because, 
from^ltB surface being; (^rearer in proportion to its 
weight, and from its remaining longer immersed in 
the doclimrig wave, on account of its smaller bulk, it 
Will descend farther with the recreating wave. A 
pebble of yet smaller size would sink yet farther 
with the retreating wave ; from which it follows ihal, 
Jii a general way. the larger pebbles travel faster 
(inwards and upwards than the smaller. It lias been 
observed by those who attend to Ujc subject, that when 
this action of the waves has conliinied equally through 
i Ji liile, ihe pebbles |(c left in tolerably regular order 
accoiding to their dimensions, the largest being 
uppcimost, and the sniallesl at the bottom of the 
hcai h. 

Mr. Palmer has found that the heaps of shingle on a 
beach are either acxumulated or destroved according 
to the rapidity with which th(> waves orWakeis sut^ 
('ced esu‘h Ollier. "Wlien le.ss than eight breakers* follow 
III a minute, the accumulative asilion wliich wc have* 
jiist dCsci ibed gcKis on ; but when they arc as rapid as 
ten 111 a niinuie, the waves, instead of aeciiniulatiiig 
more pebbJ(>s on the bcarb, wash away those which 
bad beture been aecunnilatc'd. 'rius curious result is 
thus explained : that althuugb tliesc rajiid waves be- 
come (iispeiscd and broken in the same way as iJie 
slower ones, yet they lollow in such rapid sueccssiun, 
that each wave rides over its piedceeasor wlule on its 
reliiin, and thus piodiiees a ooiiUmial dowmvaul cur- 
rrnl which carries with it the iiebbles that woic di% 
lurbed. The pebbles arc not leniovcd lar below tlio 
line of low water, and aie clrixenup again wlicii the i 
M.iyesbeeoim- 1 l‘.ss rapid. Mr, Palmer observed facts ; 
ill JS: 3 :i winch Sceiricd to agiecj with these views. A i 
iiijiid succession of waves for live successive tides ' 
n allied away large hoapa of shingle which liad accu- i 
nmlaied near Imllxslone; while the next four tides < 
Jchs violent III respeet lo the rapidity ofillie waves, 
reslinvd the accumulations. The Same tiling was ob- i 
served at Dover and at Sandgale. • y 

Wiietbcr the aciion of the waves is such as U> accu- f 
inuj.ile I lie shingle upon the beach, or to destroy accu- I 
mulritioijs previously made, it is found that there is a * 
eciKM-al motion from west lo east along the southern * 
coast of England. Henee there is a lialiilityof har- t 
bouis liemg choked up when these bliinglc-Imuks ap- 
prodcn. 'Jo kec'p off this ovil. it has been customarv ' 
to erect groins jutting out from ilio shojc on Uio 
westc?ni Bide of such harbours. These gjoius arc a ^ 
sort of palisading, formed of piles and wooden planks, v 
or of faggots staked down ; they jut out fioin the sboio t 
lo the distance of a few yards, and are iniciidcd either ‘ d 
lo break the lorce of the waves or to letan* tin* pro- i v 
gress of the slinigl^, lyfany such aio lo be t^een alonir « 
the coast near Folkstone. The cueumstancci winch n 
reguhito the motion of the pebbles have nut been very ti 
generally ailbnded to ; and U was part of Mr. I^almer's » 
objrt't to allow •that,, the rrmion of groins or piers u 
jutting out into the sc^a could not nernianenily arrest n 
the progress of the fhiiigle towards' ilie ha/bours, a 
U a wall hr pier be extended, from the shore into ir 
the, sea, its onect in tlw* first instance is to impede 4iiid 
prpvput Ihp.projficssive luoveaient; apd Ihe atiuiftle w 
SRci iiniialeg up againat the pier until tlic angle I'orined is 
l>v (lie pHT and the line of the shore is mx upied; and ^ 
I lie pier bpinj^ lio longer an impediment to liw pto- tl 
grcs'Mve motion, thajt motion U again restored, and the di 
piMieral inasB uroeeeds a> if no inipeditnent bad ex- oi 
isied. At the harbour of Phlkatune, before the lecvht 


procecaidg undertaken by the Sonlli'^iaslfm' Railway 
Com]^y, this kind of action had boen exhibited.' 
pnnnally the ahjngle travelled along the line of cliff 
wiyf : but groins ur walk, were built 
under tlte Inipo of thttriiitf 
the ebingle out into deep water. 1116 accuthWaliou, 
however, imnWiately eommcnced. and oOniinuM 
until the angle between the barriers and the 0118!,' wad 
quite choked pp; after which the abingle traveROd 
onward aa before; and rendered the harbour more and 
lucre shallow and useless. 

Mr. Palmer thinks that the movement of this 
BbirigJe, and the consequent injury lo the liarliomw on 
the southern coast of England, cannot be arrested by 
any local attempt at one particular spot, but muse 
result from rather an exteiihive and combined system 
of ppm atioiis. “ The great olijects in view must be 
altaincd, first, by securing pennatioiuly such accumu- 
lations as arc iiecossaiy for the protection of land fiom 
the action of the sea. or useful by their addition lo its 


I surlace ; and, sccondlv, by facilitating and iticiting ilm 
j ]»rogressive motion of tlial Bopcrfliioiis qiiatifity fniin 
- whence the evils complained of are derived r and 
llierefoic the uninterrupted and pcrnuineiit welfare of 
‘ the iniineroiifl harbours which comiininiCAle tiith the 
I sea, ihrough the extensive tract of tlie shingle-beach, 

: is di'pcndeiit more as a system of management along 
1 the coast than upon particular devices adapted exciu- 
; sively to each sepamte rasi*.” * 

Mr. Habhagp, in his ‘ Bridgewater 'JVnatise,’ notices 
a remaikahle feature observable in shiiigle-bcai'heg, 
of ri]iple miirivs, or undulaiious somcwbal rewmhiing 
the rulllcd surfaee ot water acie\l on hv a gentle 
breeze. These, according to his explanation, aie a 
cniiscqu(»nc(* of one fluid flowing over anoiher lieavicr 
than itself. He traces tlio siine action in the heavens, 
and UmilA( that a “mackerel sky' is an examph* of 
I ripple, caused by llio jia'-sage of a current of jy r almve 
or below' a thin straiiim of cloud, exciting a fiictiou 
wJiich raises the surface of the cloud into ripples or 
undulations. The rippb' on the surface of water is 
oecHsioiied by the friction of air passitig wver it. 
M'hcn a gentle breeze strikes Uie surface of the water 
a sliglit incUiidtion. it raiws a^Huiall wave, which 
will extend in unduhilions to a great distance, 'riiia 
first wave, being raised aboio the general suifacp. will 
protect that part of the water immediaielv beyond it 
from lh(» lull effect of the wind, whicli >\ill therefore 
again strike upon tbc water at a little distance ; and, 
this, coiieurriiig with the undulation, will tend to pro- 
duce another small wave, and thus again new waves 
will be produced. 

The npple-marks on sand are similarly explained 
by coMiileiing w'ater to bo the lighter fluid, and loose 
wet smid the heavier fluid ; the former flowing over 
tlie laitc'j'. But in this case the lipplc-inarks dcyiul 
! di.«ap^ear when the cmupc ceasc^s to act, as iheP^u 
when fiirrned by air on the sui fare of water; they con- 
stitute the tmuks w'hiih wc olis>cr\e* when llio tide has 
receded from a flat sandy «hoie. If, aftei* the foruia- 
tiou of rippic-niaiks at the bottom of a shallow’ sea. 
ssiqe adjacent liver or cuneut deposit upon iheiri the 
mud whtch it liohli in subjieqsioii, then the former 
marks will be prc8er\jd, and ,iic\v rippie-inarkb may 
appear above ihcm. Th(M fire aaiid-liills near Elaplas 
in PVaucc, which coptiflu" ripple-niai ks on a large 
scale: they ard crescent -shajH^d hillocks, many of 
which arc more than a huiulied fccL high j the lieight 
is gii^atest in the middle of the cTesccu.s,' declhting 
Uiwaids the iwims ; and ihe slope ou the inner idde of 
the creseent,.' which is remote fioiii the prevailing 
directmn of the w^IntjH, is much luoio rapid tluiiLn tlutt 
ou which it strikes. 
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It ww at Kdnjonton that John On^nn and his wifi* 
should havo dinod. A iMiintniR of John GihuuMridc 
ifl fixed outside & piiblic-bouse in tlic town, ^ and thr 
]iouse is cojiiinonly known as “ CJiJjdn a Hell ; but 
believe it is not tbo original Bell. 1{ is not, bowover. 
\nUiout its asHpeiaiionH. I’bis is the bouse lo w hion 
Cliailos Lamb used to accompany any <»1 his fiienda 
who visitod him, on llicir rcUivn ; and hove he uppiI to 
take a parting-eup, generally of poiter, with theiii. 
AH who have read TaUoords ‘Lite oi l.ainb will 
rcmpinber two or three pleasant anecdotes connected 

with ibc custom. _ , ..*1 

About a mile from Kdin onion, by the side of the 
l.ca, at a place called Cook's Kerry, stands Break Ifall, 
the house to which Piseator took his sclioJar, and 
which was then “ an lioiK'sl ale-house where might he 
found a cleanly loom, lavender in the windows, and 
twenty baJIads stuck about the wall; with a hostess 
both cleanly, and handsome, and civil. I he old hoiibc 
is nearly all gone ;othcn building at the right of our 
orifirraving being Ute onlv fiortioii left, and that, though 
iiy no means niodcrn. hardly appeals so old as Walton s 
lime. The prestmi public-houae stands by the lowing- 
patli on a cut of the Lea ; and the landlady of it told us 
that the old Bleak Hall was pulled down several years 
liack when they built Ibe house they now inhabit. 
*rhat’ iKirtion of the old bouse loft standing was a 
kitelien, with a room over it (ascended by a staircMc 
, outside), called the “ fishermen's locker, from its 
having been used as a locker for tljeir tackle. If not 
the place Izaak Walton refers to, it must lon^ liave 
been a like hostel for Lea fisbnrmcn. The evidence 
atw^rs to tell against its identity, but tradition is 
strong in its favour,’*' The road past Bleak Hall leads 
up to Chingford, a village beautifully situated on the 
edge of Epping Forest, with one. of the prcUiesl ami 
most rural churches near London. U stands on an 
.ilrVAtion, Md frpm ils form, und beiug coverod wiln 

* It i* RMsewdly «»n«l i* pomjrd <wt md 

fmtMvrd in Sit H. NiohoW, Notw to to * CompUto Angiir. 
to <i«« oripuil VOaik IM 

lie nuHle a flip of the pen, h cannot be to ; for in the o«Yeiw- 
tiou <m to night ipott tore (chap, v.), Pjtrr »ay., « Coridun 
and J will go tp to reator totvanU Wow, “ And my tcAular 
tntJ I ♦' nnliee PIfoator, ^ will towanU Waltham ; 

itoti. ZH SlHilto Wto" Waltl^. WaUon> Bleak 
Hall was mobaWy ■ottiewberc aboulHiroaboume*, meat lihdy not 
fat fmrn^aotV Into. In Minor’s of ^ Complete 

'AnRlet’.a» Bye-honiie k figatA as Bbgk Hall, but iierther ai 
nnr in any way, doSf xt amwer to the daKrip- 


ivy, imparts quite a rusticity of character to the nc?igh- 
hoiirhood. There is a very fine view Irom the ehuit h- 
yard. ^ , 

, Jteluriiing to the Middlesex side of iht- Lea wp 
blieedily arrive at thb lung straggling liauilfl ol 'l’ni- 
tenhain, the western extrcnuly uf nhicli is i .iIIcmI 
Tottenham High Cross, from a stiuctmo that stands 
on the cast side of the high Acconling to Lvi'oua 

f* FiUviruns of London.' iii. filS), 'I'otti aham 1 figli 
Cross j» iripntioTud iii the‘Couit BoiJ,’ in irW'i. It 
apiK'ars to have been originally a u ooden n oss, covered 
with lead; this be(’.oming decayed and lotten, was 
taken down by Dean Wood, about ICik), who elected 
on its site an octangular bnirk column, loriniuatiiig ill 
? pyramid. This still remains, hut lu IHOD it was 
repaired by subscription, and eoveicd with stucco and 
“gothicised.” It is at Tottenham that we fnsi make 
the aerpiainlance of the ebanictcrs in tin* ' Complete 
Angler," and the* cross is si'veral limes spuLen <d in 
the course of the work. Wlial a Ueat it must have 
been to be gu eted by the happy old nmii uiih i. 

*• welcome to Tottenham High Cross,*’ and wiihhun 
to “rest ourselves in this sweet siuuly arbour i alas ! 
thore is none such now at Tottenham Cross) wlneb 
IVaturc herself has woven with her own fine fingcTs; 

1 it is Buoh a eontcxtuie of wt»ndbines, Hweelbriei . je^-sa- 
‘ mine, and myrtle, and so illlerwoveI^ as will hcruic us 
both from the sun's violent heat, and from ihc ap- 
proaching shower; and being sal down” to i.artake 
with him uf “ a bottle of sack, milk, oianges. and sugiir, 
which all put together nipke a drink like nectar, indeed, 
too good for any but us •anglers:*' and then hear hiiii 

E roclaira his delight in siinide rural eqjoymeot, iu such 
ucs as these — 

** Abused * luortolf, did you know 
Whwc jiiy, heartf-PMe, aiid comfortf grow, 

Yim M fctiru proud towers, 

And wek them in these bowers; 

Where winds sometimes our woods peiHaps i«ay shake, 

But blustering care could never 1cm pest make, 

If or murruui-s eVr come iii^h us, 

Savitog uf foimtains that glide by ns.'* 

Farewell, Izaak ! We here quit thq last place asso- 
ciated with thy name, and ive have spoken ot thee so 
much that we must not more than allude to tliee again, 
lest even thy pleasant name become weariBome. W< 
have known thee long, and talked wnueh of tliee; 
henceforth our acquainteoce must be confined to 
ourselves. ^ 

Let us return to ouviAtream ; and there » nought on 
eitfae. b*nd to caU u. away from U ag^n for wme 
time. The river » here very heauuful. and cspecmlly 
after pawing Tottenham Mill, the old courw of the 
* «,s. dooeived. 
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Lea affords many a channiri;:!; little picture. Au old 
]M)]lard willow with an angler under its idiadbw*-^a 
lew cowB, perhapSt standing; in the water, and enjoy- 
ing with philoBOpbic quiescence the cooling luxury— 
ptM'cbanoe a punt in the middle 4 )f the river-— a bright 
blue sky over head, reflected with a softened lustre in 
the clear stream — an abundance of yellow water-lilies 
at our feel —and the low banks dei*ked with all gay 
flowers — ^tljcan are the tnaUrials ot Oie picture; and 
lie who has nut his heart gladdf ‘niKl as he gases on them 
has yet to learn that there arc things in heaven and 
<jartli not dreamt of in his philosophy. Walton was 
not one of these : 

• 

“ Thfr nieaiiOHt flow'rct of die vide, 

'i'lie simplest luitc that swells lh« gale, 

The cuininoii sun, the air, the slties, 

To him KSgt opKiiiijf Paradise.'' 

And only such as, in a measure, eiin participate in 
these Iccling^ and sympathies aic tittifd to wander 
along Izaak Walton's lica. 

Near l.ca Bridge, the VI/ win Thvle nf ineipient 
• •nekney iibhennrii, is the Horse and (iniom, the 
lavourjte . fish ingdio use of those of maturity in the 
gentle art. The groiuid*!^ arc picture?.q\ie, and tli*- 
waters uell stocJ,.ed with hsh. *The tiFhery along the 
JiCa js caielully preserved, with the (‘Xoepiion of two 
or three intenening spow, Iroio Ware to Temple 
Mills; and let out ter tho most }>nit to the tiersnnswho 
rent the several puhhe-houaes on ns hanks. From 
tlu'bc the angler obtains ]ietuiis^ioii to]ilY his ( unniiig, 
on payment of a yearly sulK>cription ; the oceasiouaL 
angler by the day. By l^ea Imd^tp the K.ist 
don VV'ater Company havi* an c-ne>ne-houbo, iUid a 
eanal runs from it, parallel to the towing path of the 
Lea, to thidr works at Old Foid, a diRUiire of abssit 
three miles. A tittle on tmr sight is Low Layton, by 
some supposed (as we mevaioned hetoTe) to be the 
Bomaii OurolituOi, fi'oni which its name lias heon 
thought to be corrupted: but it» name is pLiiiily 
deiived iioin that of the river. Jn the ehurrii is a 
nionuuienl to John St^-pe the a\Uiquary, who died at 
the npc old age of innety’four ; hiiving been riiralo or 
minister of Layton (“ witliout insiituUon eft indnciioii,” . 
as Moran t is careful to tcdl us) above bixiy-cigbt yeais. | 
He was an unwearying writer, having published llflj- 
te(*i) jolio and several octavo volumes on awtiouitu’s, 
besides others on divinity. John Bowycr the celebrated 
I)i itiier was also buried here. 

Following our river iu its wuidiiigs along the mea- 
dows, we pass tJie White-hoiiw* fislierv and soon icach 
Temple Mills, between wluch and Bromley are the 
chapnels spoken of above as being, in the opinion of 
Spelman, Hawkins, and others, those made by Alfied 
when ho altered the rouTsc of tin: Lea. They have all 
the appearance of bedng artificial, and so have those 
about Waltham ; is there any. reason why both should 
not have been formed by bim ? 

A mile or two further brings us to Old Ford, so* 
called from the ancient rosd into Essex hiiving here 
(Tossed the Lea. The works and basins of the East 
London Water CompS;Oy are situated here and cover 
an enormous extent of ground. On the road by the ' 
watci--wi)rks fhere is a tea-gardi ns, called Clare Hall, 
that was formerly much fr^uented by Loudon trades- 
men : a machine with rented figures ^ing provided 
for uieir amueement, which was describixl by itb con- 
triver as a mill fur gi'jndinjr old pcniple young. But 
we suppose the march of 4ntellc(;t lias towered the 
reputation of this miller. Nm: long after passing the 
wistOF-works we come to Bow Bridge, a fleat granite 
airucturp, erected within the lip^t seven or eight years. 
In Uie place of an extremely old bridgo, of the origin of 
which wc have the follQwing acccmnfc in Lysons:— ** At 


I an inquiry taken before Robert dc Retford and Henry 
I SpigunielL the king s' justices in the year 1301k * the 
jurors decided upon tbeir oath, tliat at tho time wlicu 
I Matilda,* the good quccui of England, lived, tbe road 
from London to E^aex was by a place called the Old 
Ford, whero there was no bridge, and during groat 
inundations, was so oxtnmiplv dar^eious, that many 
passengers lost tbeir 4ives; which c'omiug to the goon 
queen's ears, she* caused, the load to bo turned wbci'o 
it now is, nanioly, betworu the towns of Stratford and 
Westhant ; and of her bounty caused the bridges and 
ro:i(l to be niiub*.' ” Tbe bndgo afterwards fell into 
ruins and remained in a dangerous state, “ till Queen 
Elinor of her bounty ordered it to be vcpuir<‘d, com- 
luilting tbe clutrgo of it to William d(^ Capella, kee]}er 
of her (‘bapfd.'* , Bow Bridge was much raised in Ibe 
opiilre, 80 imu:b that the name of the place, btratford- 
le-Bow, is aa.i(i to have ariwui from its form. It Avas a 
euriouR old briilge, more curious perhaps than old 
I^ndon Bridge, and being nairow and without a foot- 
path, a wooden foot-bridge was affixed to on(» sidn of 
it. (Ibauccr mentions Slratford-lc-Bow in the pro- 
logue lu bis " Ciuilorbiiry Talcs — 

“ Fu'SiRhti Rlif‘ spuki* full fiiyrc aiwl iWisly, 

Afit-r the of Sftdflbtil at(o i3oi\'r. 

For rmiclie of Pan# was to liii“ luiktioivn." 

i5.)w church, ivhich stands in the centre of the road on 
Lh(* Loiidou sole of the brnJgc*, is an ancient edince, 
Jiaviiig heon elected in tho early pari of the fourtcenih 
century, li was thoroughly repairoil a few' ytfara back ; 
In^fore tho reparation Its appearance was most veiicfa- 
bio. It IS still an interesting Htiiicluie. 



I’l'uliculwin CS<i;4..] 

Afle( leaving Buiv our river flows jmst Bromley, 
wlitRic ehurch, s.iluated at a veny short diHtance'iifcom 
Uiatof Bow, is a liitle countrified building. Hut by 
Ibis time our river has ce.iscd ti) bo either pietur(*squc 
or ini cresting : liinedriin^ calieo-nj tiding and cheini- 
cal works, and di^rilieries arc the most prominent 
‘objects along its banks ; and however useful tliese may 
be, they aie not agreeable to either now or cyo. TJie 
walk, indeed, after ]>assing Biumley-inills is pretty—, 
tbe Thames with its shipping and Shooters Hill as a 
bac.k-giouiid, serving to produce sonic rather striking* 
picluics. Btft wo must pass onuards; oair rivor un 
oros‘>ed near Blackwall by an excellent Loo bridge ; 
and, leaving the KastTndia Docks a little on its nght, 
it 800X1 unites with the Thainch— bal ing, howeveir, un^t 
lost its name* which it has changed for that 

* Tliii ii tbatsmoiiMatilda who li^iUt, th^ bridjK at Cofabaiu 
meafikmed in our scoonm of Mo 3 c> p. HA 
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Cmk* It pntc.TH tius Tbiunrs womcwliat boir^w ilie 
. ImhbiUR of tbo Black ^vatL JUilWay, and oppoaito tho 
Greeuwi^^h rnarislira. Horc> then we part uiLh the 
1^4 ; apd though hc Imve iicrhapa found nou^Lit in it 
lb arouse our inmdH to fadin{z,A of grandeur, we have 
'n»t wanted for thai^ which has acTvcsl to exrite ])leasui‘- 
ahlb fsentimonts, au<) to call up many agreeable absocia- 
tioiiH. We idiituak indeed, fiM'l ^tnuipfed in quitting it 
lu apo«ttrop\u7e it as did Mosob Browne in liis * PiBca- 
tory Eclogues f — 

“ flwei't Btream, 

WliOBc •fci'iN to BDlemii thoughts Invite^ 

• ■ May our ctalni.lifr r(*»einlilo thoe, 

Such pludBUfC givts so usi'iid he!” 


USES OK THE DIAMOND IN THE ARTS. 

Tub diamond, like most other natural iwoducliona, is 
applied lo various ukos in the arts of liie, according to 
tho facihlir% aiforded hy its chief qualities or c'harao 
toristies. Most of tliese uses, as we shall see hy, ilie 
following details, depend on the excessive hardness of 
the diamond, a hardness greater than that of any otJier 
product, either of nature or of art. It is td a senes of 
papers written a few years ago, by Mr.Turrell, that wo 
shall be chiefly indebted for our notiee of this subj(«ci. 

As an article of jewelJery, we cannot speak of the 
diamond as an xmefid substanc e so much as an or/?o- 
fiimt; but the very mieralious which bring the diamond 
into an ornamental form are such as illustrate! the uses 
of the diamond in other respects, so tliat it in some 
measure belongs to our present purpose. When a 
rough diamond, such as exists in nature, is prepared 
tor ornamoni, it is brought into one or other or the four 
iVirms called hrUlimU ruse, tMe, and lasque. The 
brilliant is held in the highest estimation, as it is t':c 
form which shews to the greatest advantage tin* pcev- 
liar lustre of the gem ; its hha]>e may be said to con- 
sist of two truncated pyramids uniteef hy ono common 
hiiw', the upper pyramid being much more deeply 
truncated than the lower; and the surface is cut auiiy 
111 faofls or biiiall flat surfaces in such a manner as to 
reflect light very hnlliautly. Tlie rose diamond is the 
firm given to those gieiiiiv whose depth or Ihickncbs is 
too biuall to allow them to be lirilliant-rut ; it is pro- 
<luced by giving to the Burfacc of the diHiiiond a sr>rif»s 
of little equilateral flat surfaces or farcls. Tlu' table 
diamond, being still thinner than the rose, lias a flat* 
of form which gave rise to the name. Thclasque 

a peculiar form given to tho diamond in India. 

JNoW give tlieso jarioiis forms to the rough dia- 
iTibud,, a laburipns aqdrbkilful process of splitliiig, ciit- 
fihg, and polishing, in followed. The diainonil can 
only. bt\rubhed or worn away by another diamond, but 
it may .be split by btlicr means. 7'hr« snlittiiig is 
usually preparatory to the cutting and polishing. To 
Ctfenh il, the dtamond is fixed into a hall of cvm'»iit, 
alKiut’the size of a walnut ; the cement is formed of a 
kind of resinous subatance brought from llolUnd, and 
the diamond is imbedded in it (while warnO bo far ns 
to leave uncovered that part which is to be sepaialcd. 
Another diamond, having a sharp edge, is fixed in 
another ball of cement, and with edge a slight gap 
or noU'h is made in the stone to be split. Into this 
notch ja placed the extreme edge of a blunt nizor 
hl4de, and a smart blow with a hammer tqdits ofl' the 
’jiortlon of diamond which projects beyond the surface 
of the oemeni. If a jq.ojoh .wero not fiiat inatle liy ano- 
ther diiunokul. the edge of the razor would yield with- 
out splitting the geiri; and even with ihiB iioieh the* 
K process . i^nires much dexterity and previous ar- 
■ ranveni^itt. • 

. Then comes the more tedious and elaborate prm'csa 
.df cqtting'or grinding the facets on the sutfacc of the 
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diamond. The diamond is imbedded in a hall of 
eenieiit, fixed ;it the end ol a stick, that jiart of it being 
left exposed which is to be worked. AiiOlher diamond, 
also about to be cflt, is imbedded in cement at the end 
of iuioi her stick; an'4 tlie two diamoads 'ari* rniihed 
against each dlher Ih ' a very singular manner. The 
workman has before biin On a bench a very small ma- 
hogany box, oil the top edge of which is a rim of slwl, 
with two at eel piiiB rising perpendicularly ; these pins 
act as fulcia against which he bolds the sticks, and be 
rubs the two diamonds very forcibly ^aitiHt each otlitT 
*until (^aeh one has worn away a portion of tin* bin face 
of the other. Diamond cut diamond,'' has become 
an adage, and it is hcrtainly true that this gem (‘an 
only be worn away by one of its own kind. 'J'he lim* 
dust which is worxed oif in this process, and which is 
called diamond powder^ is so valuable a cointiiudity in 
some of the arts, that every grain of it is pieservcd 
with scrupulous care: the workman holds the two dia- 
tiionds over the small box, and the powder falls on a 
perforaii'i steel plate, tlirough tlie pciforations of 
which it tails into the lower diviMoii of the hcix. When 
one facet has been produced on each stone in tin's w.i), 
the fitonc.s are ri^moved from the cement, and readiu&UMl 
ill a new position, for^ the renewal ut this shiw and 
tedious process. 

When the facets are produpcd, the ]ioli.shing of the 
diaiiiond next ensues. The diamond is held in a man- 
ner diflereut from that just described ; instead of bring 
imbedded in cement, it is imbedded in pewter or fusible 
metuJ, to such a depth as to leave no part expoi>(*d Imt 
the facet which is to he polished. The pewter is eou- 
laiued in a little bernispnerical cup, and togethei with 
it forms th(j dftp* This dop is placed, with the diamond 
downwards, on the surfacu' winch is to polish it. A 
circular cast-^iron plate, called a sktvc, about n foot in 
diameter, is first turned flat and true in a lathe, then 
slightly roughened wdth gut stone, and (hen I'ixhI to .-t 
lathe or mill so that it may rotate rapidly in a hi>ii7ori 
lal direction. S#me duiiiiond-powder inived with 
olive oil ia spiead on the uppc*r Mirhire of the ^klve. 
and llir dop is laid ou with the diamond in cffniacl 
with this surface, a weight move or loss heavy hr m*; 
pre.ssed on it. The bkivo hr’mg then made to loinle, 
tho eontiau(‘d friction betweem the diamond and the 
layer of diamond-powder polishes the liltlefaret on the 
former. ‘The miniitr prccauliods requisite in ihn? |vi o- 
eess are quite remarkahle. 

Thus Ll will b(' seen that in splitting, in cutting, and 
ill jHilishing lhrdiainond,olher diamonds, or fiagmeui j 
or ]»owder of diainniKla, are indispensable. The h.nd- 
n#*iis of sule#tanc(' which vendera thw necessary pixe.s 
rise III tlH‘ other uses of the diamond in the arts, tor 
these pur]ius<‘») such stones as are too small or too badly 
(‘oloured to be used for jewellery are appropiialed ; 
they are called by the general name of btyri, and from 
this bort the glass-cutlers, glaziers, seal-engra\ ("rs. 
^loiitists, copper-nlate-engravers, lapidaries, *hina- 
menders, and malneinaticah instrument- makers, derne 
advantages which no other substance could give them. 

The ]iroeess of Cutting glass by means of the diamond 
is a ciiriouH one. Dr. Wollaston wrote a pap(‘r on 
the subject, in which he obsoi ved “ jyiu'u we cou- 
sid('r howTong tho diamond hasbecin in common use 
for the jmrpose of cutting glass, it is rather surprising 
that no adequate explanation has been given ot that 
lemaikable niopcrty, and tliat even the conditions on 
whiidi the eflect dtqicnds hav^^ not been duly in\et-ii- 
guted. M‘«^uv iiersons, iriiJeeil, are wot awaie of the 
j distinction that is to he jrawn between scrafehinff and 
cutting. In the foniier, the surface of tin* glass is lorn 
into a rough furrow' ; in the latter, a siuull tissure or 
superficial crack is made, w hich should be eoiitinued 
witluiut interruption, from one end to the other of the 
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liiM? in wliicb the plasB ja inlrnJt'J to lie cut. The 
bhilful workinan then applies a Binall foioc solely at 
one extremity o); this line, and the crack wbitdi he foiins 
is led by the fissure, alinost with certainty, to tiic other. 
Another subatance, harder tlupi ^lass, possessed the 
powcM- of scrairJnng, in common with the diamond. 
Hat the powc^r of ruttinf^ has been thnuglit confined to 
the diamond; and U is true that its peculiar ha.dnoss 
eeitaiiily c'ontrihules to the duration of that power/* 
The diainonds stdected fur tins purpose ajre such us. are 
ill the naturally crystidlized slate, wiilioiit having; been 
out or ^louiul l)v art. It is supposed that the natural 
e(l^(‘s Avhit li divide the planes of crystatlization are 
1001 e oaliMilaled to out iho ^lass than any artifirial 
ed"es. The actual euttiriff is effected only at the 
e\ii viwv burfaee of Uic ^la^s, and consists in a fissure 
ol exquisite niinuieness, which serves to i;.ude then nt 
whereby the eoin|l(«tc severance of the gla^s \» tirouf^hl 
about. There is a particul.tr <lircelioii m uiiudi the 
diamond inusl be :i})plicd to tin* f^luss in oider to make 
a cut. any other diiei tiun enabling it uioielv to si'raleh 
and not (o eut ; and tliuse who arc employed hi sc(lui|( 
diainoiKU Jbr this purpose so adjust them in their 
iKindles ih.ii the user may be guided in the pr^>))cr way 
of iiolditu; them, , 

The inimiteness of the fissuref made by the diamond 
has nao to some remarkable and beautiful orna- 

incuts, c«ili(M] tm ornaiiieiiU Mr. Haitnn, of the Royal 
AlinU home >c,trs ago eonstiucted a de)ieaP* imiehhie 
by \ilii('b lie could make, with tin* iioiiil of a diuinoiifl, 
t\io tiiousaud lilies in axi iiieb.on a suriueeni lurcJeiied 
.ind pol shed siecl. Sueli lines* by apeouliar jiroperiy 
in the lelloelioii of light, produce a biilliant seiiehof 
(oloutsover the whole stir face of tlie plate, although 
thr* laics thcim»e)vcs aic wholly Invisible to the naked 
eye. » 

The jewelling of watches is an occupation in whieli 
tlie diamond is always einployi'd. " ll is nwil that the 
diamond llseli is always made to form (lart of the 
in mute mechaniani of the watch ; but it is employed as 
a w 01 King-tool where no other woikinjj-tool would be 
nv.iil.ible. The nurneious little pnots in a watch, coii- 
ntvted with the varioub wheels, it they worki’d hi holes 
formed in pieces of ineial, would soon 'i^'ai away the 
iiieial, and beuniie disananged. A hardei substance 
IS therefore piovided tor the ])ivot-hoIcs, and this sftb- 
stanee is generally a gcin so liard that it ran lianllv 
b(‘ worked into form by any means but by the dianionn- 
'I'iie small fragiucnts of ruby or other gems are first 
cut or slit into tbin plates, tlieu pierced by very line 
tliamond drilK tiieii brought to a circular form, and 
l.istly have tlie boles po 1 isbe <1 by means of diamond- 
)H)w''df!r. The diamond iw the effective agent in all 
these proeesBcs; for diamond-powder i.A a}ipliod to lli(> 
edge of the metal wheel whereby the ruby is split, a 
niiriutc fiagmciit of diamond is used as a drill to 
jiieree the hole, diainond-powdcr is used to grind and 
{lolish the surfaces of the tjiiii plates of ruby, axml her 
fiagtneiil of diamond is used as a turning-tool to give 
a circular form to the ruby, and diamond- |imvder is 
again \ised to polish the hole pierced through it. The 
liagmeiits of diamond used as cutting^tools in tlie»e 
])H)t.os«ps are so excessively minute, that it lequires fbo 
utmost delicai!!y on the part of the workmen to manage 
thciii,and fix them to the various pieces. of «ippaiatns. 

Copper-plate-engravers frecnienfly find it necessary 
to iiicr(*ase the strength of their tints, by le-cnterliig 
the lilies with a point ; and this is commonly effected 
by th(! common steel etching-pointy ground or set to a 
particular form. Many of tlie eminent engravers of 
leitcnt times, however, employ a diamond for this pur- 
pose, oil account of the want of durability in steel 
points, whereby the tints become very unciiual. A 
suniil fragment of diamond is brougiit# by the uin: of 
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diiimDrid-])owder, to the required form, and is fixed at 
the end oi an a))piu]iriatc handle. Tlicse thainoud 
pints are sometimes very uiMjful in etcliiiig, and ulso 
111 ruling parallel 1 inr-s in particular parts of a pJutiv 

Mr. Hanoi) omplnyed ilie dUmoiid very succr ssftilly 
as a turtiing-loob ()ii one (U'eiii^ion, at the r(>quest of 
Mr. Troiiglitoii, In- sucer**‘d<*d, b)^ meanw of a smaH 
dkuumd tuof, ill cutting from a cy 1 mdri(»l surface a 
quantity not’ more than a iwche ihouwndtli part of an 
inch in thickness ! * 

.TtnvelkHl draw-plates for wire .are another prod no I ioii 
wjiieh wi* owe to the diaimiiid. It is pretij well known 
that Jill kinds of wire are made by diMwing a lod of 
metal through a hble somewhat snialhT iu diainetei" 
than ilseir, the meUi being squeezed and coinpieflsi’d 
while passing ihrougli the liolc. li is a natural feature 
in thih anangenicnt, that the ]dale in wliicb tb.o hole 
16 boiod must be hardtu* than tlu^ iiict.il whi(*li is to k* 
formed into wire ; and it is easy to imagine that llio 
substaiu'e of iJie jdale must have a tendeney to w’ear 
away r.ipidly. In niiiking fine wire the hardness of the 
diaw-plato is of c^peiual imuortanre ; and lumee the 
eniplo\mentof hard gems ami jireeums intones. Hubics 
hiiM» been hoiuotimea slia]ie(l ji« to give form to steel 
pendulum, who for i lironometers ; and the ruby, the 
(•ryso-bcrjl, and otluM* gems, have occasionally Wn 
employed an draw-pkites for tlie pniduclioii of very lliie 
wile. In all such caHcs it is by means ijf drills made 
ol small fKigiiieuls of diairioml, or diaffluiid-powdcr, 
that the gf*nis are prepared for tliis purjioso. 

The di imoiid has been used as u lens for microscopes, 
and as a tool for shaping other gems iiivo the form of 
leriscft. Sir David BrtwvsU'r was Uu* first to suggest 
the employ mem of g**ms in tins way; Mr. Hill of 
Ediiibingh was the first to make lenses of ruby and 
oj^garmd; and Mr. Piilciiard was the iii^t to make a 
suiiilar applicutMUi ot jthe diamond. The leUses made 
oT thesi^costly niat(;ri.‘ils have opri(*al jiropcrtif's which 
if'iicJer th»‘m espedally valuable for microscopic pur- 
poses; but the amount of labour and of skill involved 
111 their (iroduetion is truly enormous, ami stiikingly 
illiistiates the bard texture of tliebc gems. .Sir Davul 
Hrevvster stales that fifty oi sixlv hours* incessant 
working aie necessary lo ’hrmg a diamond to tlie !<.»- 
(pnred tonu for a doubl(M*of(vev Tens for h microscope. 

The last mode of ein})loving the diamond t 5 whidi 
wesliall here allude is in tfie process of seal-eiigravuig. 
This is a singui.ir operation, m wdiieh diamond-dust is 
the real working agent. The coruolian or other piece 
of stone which is to form the seal has the device first 
slightly sketched on it, and the device is then wmked 
in intaglio by means of small tools touched with diu- 
mund-dusl mixed with oil. Tiie small tools, which arc 
made of iron, ami which arc variously shaped' accord- 
ing to the kind of cuts to be produced, arc made to 
rotate very rapidly by means of a lathe ; and lli’e en- 
graver, liolcls the pi(.*cc of stone m such a jiositiou aB to 
be acted on by the small tool, viewTitig the progress of 
his labours by moans ol a magnifying-glass. 'J'he.dia*- 
iiiond- powder, applied to the surface qr oilgc of the 
tool, cuts away ilio stone ; but, an may btj siiipposinV ^ 
grea- delicacy, and great variety of tools, are necessary 
'to the production ot the very minute lincb which form' 
the rlevico 111 H seal. 

It will llius Ik* stien that the excessive hardness qf 
the diamond gives it an extensive lango of uscfulhost^ 
in the arts. ^ 

ON THE TERMS STANDARD, STERl^IICtS, 
AND CARAT. \ / 

fCuacludail from p 240.1 

IIe'vhy VIII. was the first English 

appears to have aij^iptej this unwoithy euuraq^ ' Not* 

wuhstauding the imnieuse wealth which his, fallier left 
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hm^ it l^u dissipated in a few years hy the prodigal 
'expstisl£& of tlic ydutbful n^onaruh. He issticd tiu- 
iisjsroias prndamatiood fiotn time to. time, stathig the 
eerrent value that sliouM be placed upon coins ; which 
cd^oi}t value, to soil the king’s object, became more 
.ebd moi'c in exccsB of thu real value. It was always a 
):h'( 2 sent advantage to the kinu when these changes 
•^erc made, because it lessened^ the intrinsic value of 
the payuierita to be made fioin Iho treasury ; but as 
’ the government was sure in the end lo shaie the loss 
wjitb the public generally* the advantage became only 
ternYmvary, and the plan was tlnTohn'e renewed from 
linift lo lime. The object was generally wiouuht out 
by declaring how many pounds sterling tycpreseiiU'd by 
' the symbol £) sbouKl bt! coined iroin a pound weight 
troy (lb.) of pure gold ; and how many shillings from a 
pound weight of pure stiver * so that alloy Itad to be 
introduced in suiBcienl quantity to make the coins of 
nearly tlic usual size and weight. At one time a 
pound troy of pure gold was to be made into about 28/. 
coinage, then into about 31)/.* them into 3C/. ; so that a 
1b. of gold boro a varying relation to a £ 'hi money, 
whereby the i?ommercial airangcineiits of the country 
Were quite disarranged. 

The standard of silver tras debased in a yet greater 
degree. At one time forly-lbur shiHings were t«> be 
coined from a pound weight of jiure silver ; then about 
firiy-eigh|;t then uitioly-six* and at length a hundred 
and forty-fWr; that is, idihough the coin called a 
shilling conlirtUrnl to bd of the same weight, yet by 
varying the quantity of the alloy of eo])per (whose 
value m this wSy la too tnsignlhcaut to be taken ncdice 
of ), the silver became less and less in quantity in the 
shiiliiig, and the intrinsic value propurtlcKJably re- 
duced. 

. M'lieti VI. HUceop(l(*d hi^i fallicr, tlic regoney 

continued this pernicious syslcin ; but the young k'lbg 
set aliout reatormg tlio standard by d<’gTct*9. ‘Many'of 
‘ the changes were of a complex character, since both 
^ weight artd Aneness wore taken into uccount in the dc- 
' termination of the value of cacli coin. It is therefore 
only by taking both qualities together that tvc can com- 
pare the coins of diflV^rcut Tieriqds. The relative value of 
the precious metals to encli otlicr, and to other comino- 
ditics, has also gieatly vkli(*d ; eo that taking all these 
thinggtogotln^r, the cliaugcs iuav perhaps best be shown 
by a* few examples, iJius : — onp pound uoy of the silver 
which bajipencfl lo he standaid at the tunc, w'as coineil 
into XL ]». 4d. iu the time of Will’am the (.’onqueror, 
Hi. in tlie reign of Edward IV., a/, iu ilie reign of 
iUlhsabetli, Os. lu inodcni times; one pound troy of 
Standard .gold (the Y^arthrular slatulnrd adojited at the 
raspeciive times') was coined into 14/. t)«. lod. in tlu* 

' reign of Edward 111., 22/. 4v. Oe/. m that uf KIdvvaid 
•JV,* 36/. in that of Elizahoth, 44/, lOff. in that <»f 
Charles II., and 4(1/. I4.v. 6f/. in recent times ; while 
tile iT.lalive value of Silver to gold wa^ 1 to 12 in the 
time of Edward HI., 1 to 10 in that of I'd ward'- TV., 
I to 5 hi that of ffeiiry Vlll., 1 to 11 in th.il ni Eliza- 
lieth, 3 to almiU 14} in modem times. 

Wc thus find that the* term iftamkitd. which ought t(» 
mead an invariahie ukrIcI for j^nenj reloreiice, has 
been subject, to many Auct nations ; hut its presenK 
meaning in Bhigland may bo jitit in a condeiiacd ibrin, 
thus 

1. The standard of fineness in gold coinage is 
attained when there are 11 parts of pure gold to 1 
ofdloy. 

2. ' The standard of weight in gold coinage is 
attained when 4^ sovereigns are coined from one 
lb, troy; of standard gold. 

dtjfte Btaiidard of in silver coinage is 

, it.' Whined ahtMi there ate 37 narts of pure silver to 
' y^falloY. 
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4. The fetandard, of weight in silver coinage Is 
attained wJien 66 shillings arc coined from tme Jb. 
troy of standard silver. 

The word Herling is another of those employed in 
relation to money jBiaUera, and pue concerning which 
Uiere hss been much uivcisity of opinion. Whenever 
or by wliumsttcvor the lorvn was introduced, it has 
always iisr^l to express the lawlul cnncnt money 
of EiiglHilfL and it is so understood all over llic Con^ 
linen t. It seems to have been intended at first lliat a 
pound weight in silver and a pound tale ni money 
(that is, lb. and £) should he equal and equivajeof; 
Init this equality Wftn soon diqiaited iroiii, and the 
word sterling came 4,0 iiidjcaloihe cuirunt coin, wlic- 
thcr it <lcY>artod much pr hi tie from 'tlie relative Yiusi- 
tion with lespeqt to Silver. 

The upinioiiH concerning the migin of the word 
‘sterling* have dilitred in the laoRt cxlraordinaiy 
dcgiee. Some writers have deduced it from af‘ompan> 
or laidvof iiicn;hantscalhHl'AWci/i«//j», wh()bh<n rl) aticr 
the Norman C’unquo^l wwfe rMriployed in ifgulal in** \ he 
eoiiiagc* ^ Odiei'S tract* the word to fiiart' or slinimtf: 
ulhm think it coitibs from Uttie sttrr; olhcis diuliK r'n 
from the. hanic of the towm of fkiriituf hi Scmlaml. 
pthers 1 com ^ 1 . Anglo-Saxon word for a n//c m 
dard; otliors from an Anglo-Saxon word denoluig<j rny.d 
or noble utandarcl ; but the greater’ number wlo) Iiav c 
tmiclied 0)1 this point, inch uling Slow and Eanidcn, 
seem to think that the derivulioii from liaUirbmj is 
luubt likely lo be the correct one, Tho date at uluch 
the term was first Ubcd has la'cn not less a subj(»ct of 
controversy; the times stated by diffeicut wrUeis 
being a.d. 660; a.d. 026; about Wiliiain ilie (.'on 
qtiorofs time ; about IJenrv H*s time ; in the 3;hd of 
Henry II. ; in the reign r^f Riidiaul 1. ; before tin* renvu 
' 0 (,John^ before 6r in Henry’s JlJ.’stimr*: iiilleuiy 
111. *8 reign ; in Edward I.’s> reign. 

But whatever be^ho migin of the word steihng, nr 
the dale of its introduction, we shall bo }>rcJty ue.ulv 
correct in saying that It is a abort expression foi iIk* 
woids “English coiiied money.*’ In Uu* year H>(k;, 
when a iiltle confusion aroae in Ireland froui the ire 
of silver coins of dilfcrent slandard, aiul from tin* 
words “ sterHug iiioupv'* being applied lo both bind*, 
it woH ordered that that kntd only which cones]juiiiled 
with English money in slnudard should be called 
a/fr/imj qjr ntctiini^ wixtuy, wliile that, of a diih*reiit staii- 
flard should obt.iiu tJu* iiaino of cnmnl or Iri^h tvn-fitt 
mo7irtf. Tins exanqile convenienlly illustrates the 
general incaiiing of the word hterluig. 


71*f Junction^ t\f the and the Cahui * — We walkod to llj.'* 
Uitikx of thi> IniJiaM to see itM joiirtioii with the* Cabul livor, a 
stieani of eqmd breoillli with itself, but iiifozior in vulnnit*. Ar 
thrir coiifliienre tlu* water was IdsIikI info a sra uf lueaketx. 
dasiniig uvCr rurks anil whirliiii* in ttemciulons cildirs* snfliciciir. 
t(» have swampial a tuleratdy large boat ; hut the scene, as if. vvih 
Y iiesented to our view, no doubt owed tmiuh of iU {!:raiidn«ji to 
ihi' uconniiiiated rain that had fallen iluruifr our «biy at IJooilian, 
and luny he very similar (o'whaf if assumes duriu)' ihepoiioihcal 
inuiisooiiB. llotn thi^ atrrams were considerably swollen, ai^l 
opposed stroll}^ c^lrosts to one aiinthcr, tlie Indus heni}^ jmi- 
fectly clear and pure— the (kibul riyer, thick and muddy ; ihe 
diseoloureil water of the latter being d)Stirictlyi4raced for two f<r 
thriM* hundjdd yards beluwthc spot where it flows into the Attoi k. 
Wo WAteljed this dee])ly-inteteft)n^ picture frum some overliang- 
ins' rorks, whieh bear on their surface such a hi^h state of Ymltfih, 
that thejMiave the appearance of being perfectly wet ; but it 
arises, 1 conjecture, front) the constant trtturatiim of the aind. 
waaUd upon them dating tlio raitiy seasons. From the sharps 
ness of tiieJr angles, and tlie darknees dT. their hue, 1 concluded 
(hey were comfiosed of an extremely liard stpne; but. a few 
blows from a stick easily separated a jiottion, the fraetnvts 
assniuing regular shapes of a slaty sulistauoe.— Lin/f. /K Itum 
Jourmln/a Manhfrom ThOdtn i*ediawUr, Sfc, 
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A PAY AT A GL ASS-FACTO RY. 



Ifavtiu^, MiTk^iA. m’ji, Stiiili SluuliU.J 


Fn tbo SuppleniPht for May it was 8taU*tl that must be deposited ^orno whore. Ii m\i*%t not bo ihvowti 

la one anioiij^ the staple inanulaetnroB of Newcastle into the 'l\ne, and therefore it is deposited on the 
and its \ieuiuy. To tliLa subject wc shall direct our banks, where hu;;e heaps Itavc in th\kecullpete(h two or 
attention on the present occasion. three hundred feci in heij^ht. So iiiiporlaiit is tlni 

rius sottl(Mueiit of this ifhportant branch of maiiu- matter detuned to be, tliat a district has been pin • 
r.ietuHs on the banks ot the Tyne may be attributed to chased within the last few years on the sea-shoie, and 
the SHUie causes as tliat ot so many other ch^partments, a raiheay a intic in leii/^th eonsirueted from thence to 
VI/., the cheapness ot coal and the groat facilitieji for South Shields, as a means of. deposit mg, in a spot not 
shipping oft' the produce. Of all the glass made in required for other ohjeeis, the ballHsi taken out of the 
this country, a very largo proportion indeed is pro- ships lit South Shields. Tlie owners of the vessels pay 
iluccd on the I’yne or I lie Wear, This, combined with a reruin price per Ion for all the ballast thus taken ou 
other causes, has given rise to u curious circumstance, Uieir hauus. 

M^hich is apt to escape the nutiee of general observers. The glass mannhicture is a good deal subdivided. 
'1 he coals, the pottery, the glass, the eheiniuals, and Thero are flinl-gU^s, luoivn-glass, plate glass, bioad- 
other produce of the district, employ an e^ttrcinely , glass, shect-glaBs, luid bottle-glass; each one being 
large niiriibcr of vessels for their transport to London regarded in some resjiccts the object of a distinct 
and other parts of the kingdom. On the other liaml, department of the manufacLure, involving its own kind 
the produce transported from lomdon amt these other of ingrediiuits and its own routine of proeeases. There 
p{)rLs to the Tyne is comparatively small in quantity; are, of course, certain general principles which per- 
8t» that the vessels require a large quantity of ballast to vade them alUwllhout respect to the minor diflferent'CS 
place them insailingorderoii their ret urn voyage. This among them ; and a consequence ol this 1 % tliat three 
ballast is composed of riverTsand,, obtained at a cheap or four of these are »ometinn‘S nndt^rtakeu by one fiitm. 
rate from the dredging of the rivers; and when it has In the Supplement for February, 18-11, a description 
enabled tho vessels to reach the Tyne, the purpose of was given of the operaiiuiis in a Klint^Ghus Factory 
the ballast has been answered. But mattei*S qo not in London; and no have now au* oppoTinnuy of 
cud here : the vessels must lie emptied, aqd the ballast glancFug at most ef the other depArlments, ' through 
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tlifi eoui^ocy of Mraarti. Cookiwti of Newcastle, who 
Qftrry on, at UmI town and at Soutli Shields, a very 
exteusive systeiu of maiiufaclure io four of ihe abu\c- 
wentioiicd inanebes, vi/. c/*ote/i, Bhevi, and b(Hile 
glass. 

A 9ljis3*v,*<nk is j:;eiu*rali^ cUsimguiaUablo from most 
6thera l>y the conical form of the kilns or furiia(!C8 ; 
those bulky crof^tions which coniafb within them both 
ilm fire-places' whoro tlk' is lucJied, and also 

the space iu which, and the apparaUis by which, the 
men wurla The Works now undei our notice suffi- 
ciently exemplify this arvana;<Mi.ciit. On proceeding 
from Newcastle to Suulh ShteKls by the BnauUing 
Hallway, the works are seen ot ciipying a lame area of 
ground near the teniiiuus of the railway ; fliu grou])S 
of kilns ami ehiiiine\s giving torth the usual accoin- 
imnitHent of such jilaces— an abundance of smoke. 
When within thu Woikd, there is evidence enough 
tluit many of the biuldiiigs arc very old ; and as w'e 
appioach'i he river. this is the inoio ohservahle. The 
establishment, taken as a whole, is one of the oldest iu 
tlie district, dating bat k its oiigin to so eaily a ]icriod 
as 173H ; and tlm various clusters of buildings seem as 
so many niarJks, to indicate the tunes when, and the 
tent to whicii, the operations have been enlarged. *l'o 
U'giti at the beginning Uicre are the u harts on the 
ruer-side, wliere the tTude niaiciials for the nmnufac- 
tine are landed from the slupping, and uhcro the 
cif^es HI id (*rales of glass are desfialclied oif ]ier ship. 
Then there ds tlie laige cool building, or pait of a 
building, in which the gUss-ineUing pots are made*- 
those itnpurtani vessels on which Uie safety ot the 
melted glass depends; and in connexion wuli this arc 
lhc*ovens where these pots are baked. Next are tlie 
furnaces for the crown-glass manufacture, with the ac- 
cuiiipaiiying annealing ovens, and all the arrange- 
nif'iits coniKsjtcd iheieivith. Wholly distinct froiSV 
tlicse are tin* more delicate and ini))ortaiit arrange-*^ 
iiieniB eounected with the rm^Uing, the casting, and the 
Hiid'i'aruig of plate-glass. The neat and coiii^iaiatively 
IiiiiiUmI deparSnicnt in w hich the sheet-glass is made, 
and tlie somewhat ruder avraiigeinents which will 
Midii-efin' tiie bottle -making, are again distinct. Then 
there are the large warchinisos iu which the tables ot 
crinvii-glass aic packed crates, the plalc-gla^s in 
(Mses, and the other glass in upprupiiate ways. Lastly, 
there are, as is usual in large factories, various work- 
shops for diil'orent kinds of ailidcerF, who^e so vices 
are iiecessaiy^o keep llio appaiaUis in woiking order. 
The many-StorJed and tmuiy-windowed buildings whicli 
an; charaeteriftlic of the textile inannfiicluich, are not 
to be looki'd for at a g)a«s-w'ork— all is neeessaiily 
more ill the rough;'’ and wo must he )»ref>aicd to 
meet witJi swarthy wuikiiien, a sooty atlIlo^ph(Te, 
highly boated buildings, and a labyiinili of scattered 
erect ions. 

Theehief features presented by the \ai ions buildings 
will be best niidrrsttiipd by glancing at tlie operaticnis 
of which tliey are the sceme ; and we will therefore at 
once pioceed to notice the manufacture cf 

Crnivn~Gla*s. 

\A*hatcver may be the origin or ^tnesa of this name, 
the glass so deaignated is that with wJiich windows arc 
generally glazed iu this couidry. and which is also 
goncM'dlly ciu ployed fm fr.nned prints and drawings. 
It is alMTsys made in a ciicuUr fomi, raihcr thudeer at 
ibc cu'cuuiferfuco than elsewhcie, and hi^viiig a knot 
or piuiubeiaui bulb in the centre. This is certainly 
uni'orlunate sbafic tor such glass to assuiiio; 
since, as the central bulb mubt ailivays be cut away, and 
glass IS uctuly always lucd in a qiiadi angular 
llu'Te ib a very sei ious aiuoaut of loss in cutting 
i ti]> ihc glAss for u%c.* The otlu'r kiuds of gUbS, as wc 


shall soe furUier on, aic not exposed to this disadvan- 
tage; but, on Ihc other hand, there air counter- 
balancing advantages which lead to a much Jai ger 
manufacture of crow*n glass than of plate, broad, or 
sheet glass, and indeed dealer than of aljl these taken 
tose.ther. 

It happens in this as in most other departments of 
oianuiaqtuTe, that each firm adojits its own peculiar 
views AS to the choice and proportion of the ingredients 
employed. And indeed this is especially observable in 
the glass manulacture ; for it involves such a remark- 
able chemical union of heterogeneous substances, that 
It may lie deemed an expcrinioiital art, the e.Kpeneneo 
derived fioin past tiiais being inade the ground for 
futuic ones. It w-il) bo suiBeient, however, for our 
purpose, to say that the ingicdh'nis for crown*g 1 a«-'R 
Ubunlly comprise tlic following : -clean w*liite sand, 
soda or potaaii, liine, and a \ery siintl' quantity oi one 
or two other substances. For shortness wc will say that 
the ingredients are sand, alkali, and lime : iht* first two 
really constitute the^'glHSR, wliilc the lime ai*ts as a flux 
to enable the otheis to melt And*f!ombine mure readily. 

This union of sand or flint with an alkali, as the 
chief circuiiistaiice inxolved in the jnoduction of glass, 
IS QhfiervaCle iu the legendary account of the di^^covery 
of glass as given by lhe<' early w riters. According to 
»this story, there was on one occasion a merchant \ essel, 
laden w ith nitic (one form of the alkali potash ), driven 
ashore on the coast of Palestine, m^ar Llictnouih of the 
river lieliiH, a small streaiii running fioin the foot ot 
Mount Caiinel into the Mediterranean. The inoiiniTH, 
unable to procure Stones to rest their cook iiig-tesscls 
upon, used pieces of Uicnitie instead. The fire in- 
duced the alkali to a soft state, and enabled it to in- 
corporate with the river sand, forming together a 
siici|ni of liquid glass. Ihc circumstance wa<i com- 
niunicated to the inhahiianls of tlm disriirt, who 
availed themseivt's of the hint, ami cstahlishcd a manu- 
facture of glass. Whether or not wc choose to plfi(‘e 
credeiK'e in this si (ii*y, certain it is that alkali and sand, 
wlieieier found and however ineheci tijgether, foim 
the bases of all the glass with which we aie ac- 
qiiatiUed. 

or these ingiedients, the sand is obtained cliieny 
from the ueighbuui hood cf King's Lynn in Norfolk, 
whcv’c a very fine and white sand is found on the soa- 
shoie. It is also iwocmed from Alum Bay, in the Isle 
of Wight. ^ It was not always usual to eiiijdoy sand for 
this puipose, for flints used' to be selected instead ; as, 
how'ever, it w'as found that sand answeicil the purpose, 
and saved the tioiihlc of calcining and grinding ihe 
iiikitv, the latter gradually became superpeded by the 
foinier. The term had its origin from this 

ciiipluymcrit of flints in its inanuraclu] e. With regard 
to the alkali employed, this has been afiected by the 
circumstance alluded to in our notice of Chemical 
M^irks, viz., the siibstitution of salt fur kelp as a source 
of soda. In lurmcr times, the glass-makers used to 
employ large quantities of kelp, w hicb they procured 
from Scotland; it \vaB an impuic carbonate of soda, 
w'hich gave ofP its eaibonie acid and its impuritios by 
the action of heat, and entered into the coinpusition 
of glass ill the state of siala. But as now obtained 
Troni common salt, the caiboiiate yields a much huger 
amount of pure sdda for a given price, and has thrown 
into shade the uSe of kelp for this jmrpose. 

Before the ingiedients aic actually mixed in the 
mehliig-pots, they undergo a pioparatory operation 
called the object of w'liidi is to fit them to 
foi 111 a moi e homogeiK'OUR coUipnund. TJiis is cfl'ected 
ill a kind of oven, \ejy shallow in projiortion to iisarea. 
The sand is first washed clean, and exposed for several 
hums to the action of a strong beat ; ihen, while hot. it 
I b plunged into cold water, v.iiuh tplits the giains of 
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Band to a at ill anialler size, and onablrs them to eombiite 
mpic readily with the alkali. The fine baud and alkali 
being then mixed together, the mixture ia p1|a;ed in 
the ahallovv oven, or ‘calelniiig aicV urbere it. is 
exposed to a beat which brin^ it to the liquid state; and 
by being cotiAantly stirred foi'aome time while in this 
BtatP, U undergoes considerable change : the inotstiire 
is diiveii oQ. tlic carbonic acid is expelled from the 
alkali, the carbonaceous particles arc burned away, and 
the ingredients am brought into chemical union. The 
mixture, wbicb now obtains the name of /mV, is taken 
from the oven, spread put upon a plate of iron while 
yet hot, and is divided into large cakes before it be- 
coiiu^ quite cold. ^ 

It is from this frit, then, that the glass is made. The 
flic is melted in pots of very largo size, and requiring 
peculiar care in the manufacture. We have on other 
occasions, such in relntion to the steel inaiuil'acturo, 
had to speak of tne carefully u rouglit vessels of Stour- 
bridge day, w'hich are required to cndiiro a powerful 
heat: and in the glass manufacture the same is ob- 
servablo. except that t)|f vessels arc very much larger 
and are made wholly by hand. In one of the buildings 
the potters arc always at w'oik producing those vessels 
— ])reparing and kneading the clay, making it into ob- 
long pieces, laying these piect^s round the vessel mic 
at a time (as a bricklayer inrght the bricks In a wall), 
and working each piece so that it shall adhere closely 
to those whicli preceded it. The po^s are allowed to 
iciiiaiii many months slowly drying in the air, ami 
are then gradually exjiosod to an increasing heat, in 
appropriate o^ons or iurnaees, till they are baked and 
aunealt^d sufliiciently to bear the fierce heat of the 
w'orking furnace. 

To iliia furnace and Us busy operations wer will next 
direct our attention. Those who have never been in 
what iH familiarly termed a 'glass-house* may have 
some difficulty in understanding the mode in which it 
is arranged. Imagine then a large room or building 
w ith a furnace in the centre, having several mouths or 
openings to the furnace, and the melting pots just 
within these mouths, enveloped in a fierce neat. A 
pa.^sage is left o]H*n around this furnace, where the 
workiiien take up their stations ; and on the other side 
of thisjiassage are the openings to nWmerous ovens 
or fiiriMces, wholly distinct from the central furnaces. 
If we ihercfore picture to ourselves a pathway ghing 
round, a central furnace, and being itself hounded by 
othci furnaces, we shall form some conception of the 
kind of place where the glass-makers work. To say 
that they are between two fires** is only part of the 
truth ; they are between and adjacent to a do/en fires, 
and become exposed to nclioii of one as soon as 
they leave another. Tliere is very litllo light in the 
glass-house except what is derived from the opened oi 
partially opened mouths of the furnaces; and as the 
men go fdlting past these fiery spots— now* exposing 
thcir brawny figures to the fiiU glare of the ligut, and 
now involved teuiporarily in shade — they torm iteihs 
in a picture replete with strikini^; effects. If each man 
stood in one spot, and made a piece of glass by his own 
^vorkt ibe picture would appioach nearer to one of 
* still-1 ifef hut they are continually passing to and 
fro. A piece of gliws goes from hand to h«ind, pio* 
bably a dozoo limes in the pTficoss of making, tmcl- 
liiig along from one fpmace to another, and re- 
eniving^t each spot and from each man some ttiodiliea- 
tioo in its form. Heat, bustle, and dexterity are, in 
fact, tbe three feature which attract Our attentioti. 

'Hie frit is placed in the pots, t<igcthcr with ^portion 
of ‘cullet,’ or broken glass: and both together are ex- 
posed to an intense heat, whereby they are melted into 
a hqnid glass. The impurities risO to the suiTace, and 
are tlum skupmed off by the aid of an appropriate in- 


strument. The glass (or * metal,* as it is techiiirally 
called} is nut in a workable state when quite liquUI ; 
but by slackcnhig the lieat a little, the glass Wcotnes 
slightly viscid, and is in that state fitted to undergo the 
remarkable operations which constitute crown-glass 
making. 

As each table or circular piece pf glass requires only 
a few minutes in making, but demands the services of 
seveial workmen, an place tlKMiiselves in ipadiness to 
act their parts in the si'one. The fiist man, ( ailed the 
firaihm^cr, approaclic^s one of the furnace-mouths, and 
dips info the nielled glass the cud of an irow lube six 
or seven feel in length ; he turns the tube gently round, 
until he has gathcrc'd a pound or tw’O of pasty glass ox 
Its end ; he allows this to cool a little ; then dips it again, 
to inci case tlie quantity ; then allow'S this to cool a little ; 
and HO on, until he has gathered a mass of nine or t(‘ri 
pounds of the paste-like and fiery-coloured glass on the 
end of the tube, turning the tube all the time to pre- 
vent the glass from falling off it. He holds this mass 
perpendiculaily downwards, to make it elongate some- 
what beyond Llic end of the lube ; and then rolls it to and 
fro on a amnoth iron plate raUed a morrer, tO' give a 
cylindrical form to tbe protuberant mass. The man (or 
an assistant) then blou s tlirough the tube*, by uliich tbe 
glass is made hollow within, and brought to something 
like a uear-shape. It is then handed to another man 
called tne blower, who heats it at the month of a fur- 
nace two or throe times, and afler each iieating blows 
it and rotates it; till at length he so enlarges the size 
of the mass of glass and reduces its tbiekne^ as to pre- 
sent it ill nearly a globular form. Tho side opposite 
to the tube is then slightly flattened, by being pi eased 
against an iron plate ; and the glass is transferred from 
the tube to a rod in a remarkably dexteraUa man nor 
the blower holds the tube imriZontal, while anotlier 
ij^an collects a little melted glass on the end of an iron 



[TrnniiApiTiiij; fiAni lli«> tube ta tlie )tont:t.} 

rod rallcKl the pojUil or pmHy, and applies this to 1b^ 
middle of the flattened Burface of tlic glass, exactly 
opposite the tube, which latter is iminedialoly after- 
wards detached by touching the point of junetioa 
with a ]»ie»'® of iron wetted with cold water.' This 
tran.sferenee from the end of the tube to the ^dof the 
rod is eflccted 'so (jun^kly aiid neatly as to form ofle of 
llg* nretticst parts of the onei-atlon. ' ; ' 

We have, then, up in this point, a flattened globe 
of glass (lAed to an iron rod nt the flattened side, and 
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haviQ^ a small hole on the opposite side, occasioned 
by the detachment from the tube, ilow this is trans- 
formed into a flat circular sheet is the next point to 
notii-*o. . Tile workman holds the puntil so that the 
f^lass sbali he exposed 1o the hefit of a furnace, at one 
of the moulliH or openings called by the men a *npBe- 
liolc,*^ He rests thc^rod at one particular point on a 
bar which serves as a sup]iort or lulcnun ; and keeps 
the glass lotaliiig while ex|iosed 'to tlin heat. As tno 
suhsUiiee of llit* glass hccoinea hotter and softer,* it 
Yields more readily to the eciilrifiigal lortje engendered 
by the Mlitation : it heroines every inouient broader 
and flatter, deviatins; inorr and inoro from the shape 
of a globe. The hole which the tube had before 
formed, and which was at first only about two inches in 
diameter, gradually enlarges by the same force, until 
it becumos throe iiirhea— six— twelve inches in diame- 
ter; and Anal ly, the whit ling action so completely 
maBlers the pieViuiis cniiditioii of the glass, tfiai the 
llattened and misshapen globe suddenly *.Aashes* (to use 
a technical term) nut into a cinmlar sheet lour or five 
feet ill diameter, ucady equable in thicknoss in every 
part, and being still attached to the rod exactly at the 
centic. 



[Fl(t9hlng*ont the Crown Glnu.] 


This rapid succession of changes is to a byslandcr 
at once lieautlful and inex])lu!able. The fac'iluy with 
which tlie pasty glass is workH into form, the hollow- 
ing of the mass by means of the breath, the mainte- 
nance of a particular degtee of softness while exposed 
to heat, the transference from thd tube to the tod, the 
Bteadiness of position maintained by the rotation, the 
expanding of the small hole in the centre, the flashing 
oat into inn flat circular furm-*a11 arc very roinark- 
able considered evpii singly, and form when vio^fed 
collectively one of the most striking series of opera- 
tions coniiected with our manufactures. The glass 
changes hands nmre frequently than we haVe here noted ; 
each man having by practice acquired the skill for one 
particular operation. It passes also round the central 
lurnaco from one opening tq another, in order that 
#licli man may have a working-spot without interfering 
with the others^ In the last process, that of * flashing,*' 
the heat and flame given out at the furnace mouth are 
very fierce, and thro^v a strong glare on .the person of 
the workman, who stands paTtully behind a kind of 
Mween. and who shields his face with a handkerchief 
or clolh. 

The manner in which the circular table of glass is 
detatihjei] from the rod is not less ueat and dexterous 
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than the other parts of the operation. The rod is 
rotated for a few seconds after the glass has ‘flashed,* 
at Buph a distance from tlic fire as to give the glass 
Bofficjent coolness to maintain its shape. The man 
then uarries it a short distance, and places the glass 
down borizontally on r bed of sand, wWrc the rod is 
detached from it in a moment by another roan. 'I'hp 
circular piece (having the 'knot' or 'bull's eye* in the 
centre) is then liftc^d up on a wide two-prongod fork, 
and placed upright in an annealing-oven. Here it is 
allowed to cool very gradually, whereby it becomes 
annealed, or loses some of the brittlcucsa which would 
otherwise characterize it. 

It will readily be understood that alihongb a du/cn 
mem are tiius ongage'd in making one iiiece of glabs, 
there arc many pieoes under operation at the same 
lime, each man taking up a new one as soon ai» no has 
handed over the firevioiis one to the man standing next 
to liim. There is thus a kind oi^'cndlcbs chain, of 
which all the links are being made at om'C. 

There is very little luoic which need engage our 
attention respecting (‘luwn-gl^s. The circular sheetK, 
when cooled in the anm^alin^ovon, are earned to the 
warcliouso, to he ])ai;kcd in straw in Ukt wooden ciat(‘s 
which ace familiar to most persons. Someiimes they 
asc packed in the circular lorni ; while in olliei in- 
stances the circle is cu'l into two unc<|ual pieces, that 
one which contains the bull's eye ot krioi being called 
a Ud}le, and llie smaller ])iec'e being (tailed a ufab. 
Aeeouling to thV roloui. tiueiiess, and flatness of the 
glass, it IK divided into four kinds or qualities, wdiieli 
bring diH'eiciit rales of price in the uiuiKet. Allliougli 
Bonui of the cirenlar ssheels are live feet in diameter, 
yet, owing to the curvature of the edge and to iho 
central knot, a leetangular piece measiunig tliiet* ieet 
by two is noaily the largest that ran bi* obtained from 
the*\i. 

Lot us next take a eiimlar glance at the iiianu- 
fdclure of 

Plaie-' 

A better name than pfa/e -glass would be ra^Z-glass. 
sinee the former ik, vague in its acceptation, whereas 
the latter exju’csscs the inorle of manuhiclure. Tins 
kind of glass is rufit oxfoundfid while in a liquid stale, 
and is totally independent of the process ot blowing. 
Thf re was foimerlv. Jiouevcr, a kind of glass which 
resembled, plale-glass in its general qualities, and 
which was ptoduced hy blowing iiiBtcad of (tasting; 
hut this has been almost completely superseded by tlie 
cast-glass of modern times. Blown plate-glass, like 
erowm-gluss, ran only he made of sitiall dimensions; 
but cast-glass has been produced as large as lourtecn 
feet long by eight or nine in w'idth. 

The plate-glass, or glass (wlieiher cast or not) which 
was to ser^-e for mirrors, was originally a very fa* 
vonred manufacture. Whether this kind of glass w^as 
known in early tinios is btill matter of conjcrtuie; but 
its manufacture was rarried on by the Venetians some 
cienturies ago, and so useful were the glass-makers re- 
garded at one time at Venice, and so great was the re- 
venue accruing to the republic fiotn the manufacture, 
that, to encourage the men engaged in it, the senate 
rUiade them all burgesses of Venice, and allowed nobles 
to marry tlicir daughters; whereas, if^a nobleman 
married the daughter of any other tradesman, the 
issue were not reputed noble. Again, in the early 
times of g1a8B.-maluiig in France, the French govern- 
ment made a concession in favour of this manufacture, 
by deerfemg that not only should no derogation from 
nobility follow the practice of the art, imt that none 
save gentlemen* or the sons of noblemen, should ven- 
I tiire to engage in any of its branches, even as f orking 
artisans, riiis limitation was accomiianied by a grant 
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of a royal charter of incor^ioration* convcjring impor- 
tant privileges, under which Ihe occupation became 
eventually a source of great wealth to several families 
of dinlitiction. 

The plate-glass manufacture in our own day is remark- 
able for the smnir number of establishments in which it 
has been centred. There are, we believe, only four firms 
in England by whom plate-glass is made. It was seventy 
years ago that the first of these large works was 
eitlablisned in Lancashire, and during the whole of the 
intervening period there have never been at any time 
more than three or four in operation. Newspaper 
readers have often remarked that *lhe liOndon daily 
papers remain the same in iiutnbtir year after year ; 

I )orter-c1r inkers find ihal tlie great London breweries 
remain pretty equal as to number year after year ; and 
it may be that the necessity for great capital and great 
^experience will poi||f to the analogous state of the 
plate-glass manurac.lure as well as to these. But be 
I Ins as It may, tlic Tact of the femallness of nurnbcT is 

undispijled. I 

The plate-glass department at these works is a I 
bnilrling of remarkable appearance wdtliin ; very j 
larg<», quiet, and so dark as to appear gloomy to those 
unaccustomed to tlie place, except indeed when if ]iIato 
of glass is being cast, at which time a vivid and brilliant 
glow is ditfused around. Wo must remark at onee, 
that licre the plates are only all the impoitant 
ojietatinns of grinding and polishing being 
fjirrie«i on at other large ranges of buililhigs in New- 
c iiftMe belungiiig to the Ranie firm. 

In the large building lo which we alluded above 
there is a central furnace or group of furnaces, with 
a lofty open area extending Uircc-fourlhs around it. 
Exterior to this is a series of annealini^-nvcns, several 
in number, the mouths of wlileh are in wlnt may be 
termed the wall of ilK^rnoni. Everylbin^ is on ^ 
much larger s<'alc, and is inmc cleanly in its appear- 
ance, than in the crown-glass department. The most I 
c onspicuous piece of ap{)aralus is the cast it/ff -tab a ‘ 
most carefully prepanM plate of iion, with various 
mechanism to place it in any desired poflition. ^ 

iron plate measuTCB seventeen feel l»y nine feet and ; 
:i halt, and gives a limit to the size of the glass tiiai ; 
can he made upon il. SuRpended above or near the ! 
caRliiig-table is the a])paratus by wdiich the inched^ 
glass IB poured upon the table; and there are other* 
arrangoiiionts for w'orking the pasty glass befoic it 
solidifies. On the floor of the bmlrlliig a railway 
is laid, along which the casting-table is w'hceled 
from one atmealing-ovcri to another, since it is ne- 
cessary that the table should be placed close to the 
o\rn into which the plate is •removed for annealing 
after being east. 

Jn the furnaces which occupy the central part of this 
gloat mom the glass is brought to a liquid state. In 
the selection of the ingredients, in the purifying of 
them for use, in the proportions of mixing, and m the 
coinpleumess of mixture, more care is bestowed in 
the plate-glass maniifacture than in any other. A 
large sheet of plate-glass is perhaps one of the most 
perfect and beautiful of manufactuied pioducts, and 
requires experience and dexterity in every stage of its 
manufacture : its (X)lour, its freedom froth air-bubbles 
and from colour'd specks, its regularity or freedom 
from veins and wrtnldes, its eauabilhy of thickness, its 
freedom from mist or elmuli ness— all require the 
closest atfeiiilon on the part of the manufacturer. As 
to the Ingredients employed, they so far resemble those 
used for crown-glass as to comprise sand, alkali, and 
lime as the three ])rineipal ones; but the minute 
details in rospeet to proportions and additional iii- 
p-edlents are of great nicety, and concern only the 
ma**ufacturers themselves. It wilt suffice for ovr pre- 


sent purpose to know that the above tluec ingrertieuts 
form by far the larger portion of tlie body of the 
glass.* 

The ingredients, then, being fritted, or partially 
combined in small furnaces, are placed in the melting- 
pots, together with a portion ot rufht^ or broken plate- 
glass. These pote are, like those for arown -glass, made 
with great care* in respfct to their power of bearing 
beat ; but in their shape*, and in that of the furnace in 
which they are ])laecd, there are points of difiererice 
corresponding with the dittercnce in the mode of 
working, when the red-hot liquid lava (if w'P may so 
term it) has arrived at a particular slate, it undergoes 
an examination, which may be taken a.s an instance of 
the caution observed in the msnul'aeture. Three men 
take a copper ladle having a long haiidie, dip the ladle 
in the moiled glass in the furnace, and convey it to a 
small fiat slab or tray, on wdiich the glass is poured 
out. One man holds the handle, while the other two 
s^uppnrt the bond of the ladle by c*r oss-handles. The 
red-hot mass is so soon aft'eeled by the coolness of the 
air, that il assumes a tliick pasty consistence when 
placed on the tray. A man then examines it, to see 
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whether any slight difrerences of colour indicate de- 
fective spots : he knows from experience what are the 
causes of these spots, and in what way they willafiect 
the purity of the glass when finished; he therefore 
removes them with the pointed end of a rod or tool, 
and leaves the rest of tlie mass in a uniform state. 
The is returned to the ladle, and ilie three men 
carry it back to the furnace. It is now pul into dif- 
ferent pots from those which before contained it, and 
thus these pots ^^ccome iilled with the successively 
examined portions. When the quantity has thus ac- 
cumulated lo the required amount for one casting 
(«»np’rising several cwls.\ the pots are exposed to a 
neat sufficient to bring all the glass to a liquid slate. 

may be w'ell supposed that a recognised order 
is observed in all these pieparatory arrangements, 
so that wdiile one potful of glass is going through 
the later staged, others are passing through an 
earlier stage. Thirty or forty hours arc required 
for the molting and proper combination of the ma- 
terials. It is not exactly a liquid state which is 
most proper for the casting; hut after the perfect 
melting has taken place, the glowing mass is allowed 
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to lower its tcinpotaturc a lilllc, so as to acquire a 
Bliffht degree <»f viscidity. 

We will suppose, then, that this vifkdd state has been 
attained, and that tin* casting is about to take place. 
A group of fifteen or twenty men assemble round the 
casting-table, or betneen it and the furnace, each one 
having evidenllj a detiuite office lo fill, at a particu- 
lar spot and a particular nioment. Tlie cuvette^ a ves- 
sel from which the glass poured in the casting, 
icmains in the furnace, of the same white-hot tempe- 
rature as the liquid glass it contains ; it having been 
filled by moans of the ladle while in this situation. 
At Uie appointed moment the ruvette is drawn out of 
the furnace by means of a crane ; and the brightly 
glowing vessel is quickly swung round so as to be 
brought over the easting-table, \ ery near the end which 
adjoins the annealing-ovcn. The foreman or director 
of" the casting places himself in a particular spot ; the 
men also take up their positions ; and at a given signal 
the cuvette is tilted up so as to pour out its broad 
stream of golden lava on the casting-table beneath. 
A number of minor adjuBtinents are.Lben ouickly made 
by the men. the principal of wliiuh cuusitms in passing 
a heavy polialicd iron roller over llie whole sui face of 
the melted glass from one end of the table neatly lo 
the other. This roller rests on twti ledges or grooves 
equal ill height to the intended thiekiicss of tlie plate 
of glass, ao as to spread out the ductile mass into an 
equable sheet : it is, in effect, a huge rolling-pin ; and, 
like that well-known appendage to the kitchen, it gives 
a flattened form to a shapeless yielding mass. The 
appearances, meanwhile, aic exceedingly splendid. 
The building being very dark within, the glowing 
cuvette throws a strong light on the laces and persems 
of the workmen, uroduciiig effects of bold reliet which 
Hembraudt wquIo have loved to paint : and while the 
white stream is pouring down, the reflected light Is 
still more intense. Then, when the iron roller has 
passed oier the glass, the siirlaccof the lalA'r pieftciilB 
a beautiful {day of brilliant colours, ronipnsiiig every 
iim^iiiable tint ; caused ])robab]y by a temporary oxi- 
dation of the surface by the coolness of the iron. 

The quantity of glass cast at once depends on the 
siae of the table, and is siicli as will make a plate more 
or less within those dmicnsionR. Thcie arc so many 
probable sources df de^^'t, that it is never known until 
after the plate is made whether it is so unitormJy good 
in every part as to be retained in its largest dimen- 
sions : if not, it is severed whore the delects occur, 
and is sold in smaller pieces. "As soon as tlie newly- 
cast plate has solidified, the door of the annealing-oven 
is opened, and the plate of glass is dcxteionsly thrust 
from the table into the ovr-ii. Tliesef ovens aic very 
deep, so as to allow scierul nhites to he in thoni edge 
to edge. The oven is closed up very tightly after the 
glass is put niio it ; and there the heat is allowed to 
decline giadiially for many days, ho that by this slow 
cooling the glass may become aiinealf;d. 

The ponderous iron casting-table will aervd tosupply 
all the aciiiealiug-oveiis. It is wheeled on from one to 
Hiiolher by means of ibw railway ; and makes its circuit 
by ibe time the annoaling Ih finislied!* 

At, ihifl stage* we quit the South Shields Works 
for a lime, and follow the plates of glass to New* 
castle, where they are groiuid^atid polished at two 
Urge estahlisbrncnts appropriated to these depart- 
ments, and belongiRg to the Baine firm. Here ot^y- 
thing is changed. The men are different, the build- 
ings, the processes, the materials, Ibe iiiachincs — all 
are so totally distinct as to appear like a difiererit sub- 
ject of manufacture altogether. In these buddings— 
which are situated in the westoni part of Newcastle, 
near the Carlisle JRailway— *'tbe rough of glass 
arc brought to the brilliant state ui which ivc arc ac- 
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eustonied to see them. As they leave the casting-table, 
they arc rough and Boincwhat undulated, and wholly ^ 
destitute of polish. They are cut to a rectangular fni in 
by means of a diamond, and conveyed to the gi inding- 
room* This is an immense room filled with machines 
in a fkmstant state df rotation ; and the sand and water 
which are dripping around show that the process going 
on is not by any means a cleanly one. The plates of 
glass are cemented by means of plaster of Pans to fiat 
beds or frames, and are in ibis state inverted one over 
another, so as to have the two plates of glass in con- 
tact. The upper one is so connected to .machinc'iy 
moved by a steaw-engine as to have a rotatory motiuii 
given it ; and by introducing between the ydatea sonu* 
wetted sand or ground flint, each plate grinds the con- 
tiguous auiface of the other. The plates' are cast very 
much thicker than they aie wanted for use, in older to 
admit of the surfaces being jgrouqd away till no dcfecta^ 
appear ; and ibis diminiition (onieiiijies extends to 
one-half the thickness of the plate. Fiom time to 
time the flint and water arc sprinkled on; and fioni 
lime to time also the plates aic removed to^lsec liow 
the process is going on. When one surface of cm ii 
]i]ate is ground, the pJale is soparatetl from tlic frame, 
and reversed, so as to expose the opposite sicK* ; and 
these new surfareg are then similarly greund one 
against the other. 

Tlie efiect of this gi i tiding is to remove all ini'qu.ili- 
ties and to hi ing the glass to a perfect level ; but it is 
not only defieient in polish, it is covered with seiatches 
irrnn (he fragments of flint, and thcHc scralclie^i must 
be removed bcfoie tlic glass can be polisliod. To 
effect this cincry-powdcr ol several degrees of fineness 
is employed ; the coarfaest first, and so on to the finc'-t. 
The Binoolhing by means of this cniei y-powder has the 
effect of removing all tlie acrat(*l)cs, and of producing 
in delicate dead-like appearance orsuriniro, but uillioiil 
anytliing winch can be t‘*riupfi a iiolish. I'his stage of 
the work is done by a laige number of women, work- 
ing on stone bcnclies. During these successive stages 
of progress the two plates arc made to grind each 
other, the upper one moving over and upon the lower ; 
the ini erveiung wetted emery- powder being ebanged 
from time to time, until a quality of exquisite fineness 
is finally used. 

Tile last range of buildings, in which the glass is 
'warehoused anil jiac'ked in saleable form, contains the 
Bho)is, in which the polishing is effected. In a 
room of great length then* are numerous polishing- 
machincs of remarkable construction. Each plate 
is Uid down on a fiat bod, and is rubbed over every 
part for a Jong ]ieriod with a system of rubbers oV 
polishers kept iti motjon by steam pow'er. Those 
prilisliers consist of uldong pieces of wood (Hivered w'ith 
cloth on wliicli a kind of polishing paste is laid ; and 
it IS by repealed rubbing with these small pieces of 
apparatus tiiut the jdate receives its final brillianey. 

It would he in vain to attempt to enumerate the ex- 
aminations which the plates undergo. In every stage 
of the manufacture the experience of the workman is 
called for, to determine whether any and tvhat imper- 
fections apjiear, and how they are to be removed ^ and 
as, on the one liand, no mauufactared article would 
betray the existence of defects more reaililv 'than a 
large sheet of plate glass, so, on the other hand, the 
ninst sedulous attention is paid to the detection of such 
defects when they appear in the course of the iranu- 
facturc. We not’d hardly wonder at the comparatively 
high value of plate-glass, when the risk and skili in- 
tolved in the nianufacture are duly t*stiniated. » 

The 99lveritig of looking-glasses is a distinct oocupa- 
tion, with which we have nothing to do lierc ; hut a 
few w'ords of explanation may be offered. Jti the first 
place, the designation is a iiiiHnonier ; there iieiiig no 
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silver used. A sheet ot Un-fi>iJ is laid down on a flat 
Btime or aUle table, and on this is uourixl some uicr- 
curjr or (]|iucksil\cr (arheuce probably the ii\iS'ap|iclla- 
tion^« ^ The plate ol glass, being iirst made pei'tectly 
clean, is ]>laced oh the liquid mcrouryf in sucii a%ULii- 
ner as to expel all air-bubbles from between the two ; 
and heavy weights are plai^r^d on iho glass to force nut 
the supcrabuiidanl mercary fiuin beneath. The whole 
U allowed to remain iu a slightly ijiicliiied for 

some da>s; after which it is found, on the reii]u\al of 
the wciglils, that the mercury has combi iied with the 
tin*fuil. atid that both together have adheied to the 
glasti, forming w^at is commonly termed the *ailvcoe<r 
surface, and givnig otigin to the "biiilianl leflcctioii 
w hich IS the object of the prOi*ess. 

We must now rc-conduct the reader to South Shields, 
to glance at the manufacture of 

Sfteet-Gfass. 

This is to a by-:Stander one of the most inexplicable 
modes of glass-making. How the workman can pos- 
^sibly obtain a i octangular piece of glass in the way he 
do(% is a sore ]inzxie at the first glance ; and even 
after jt has been witnessed several times, our .Hibnira- 
tion at the dexterity sliow^n is not one whit lessened. { 
III Bouiii of ila features the mode of proceeding re- 
sembles Uiat adopted in lospect to crown-glass ; but 
others arc wholly diifoieiit. oheet-gUss can be made 
Lirgi'r iu sr/e than crown-glaKs, and is iiiueh employed 
i'-ir glazing laige ]jnnts and drawings; it being ini 
r/iiiiiiiy and in value a medium between plate-ghiss and 
crown-glas-j. | 

\Vc may ^.ly of this, as oi the former kinds ot glass, 
tlul sand, alkali, and lime ate the three chief ingre- 
dients, and that the pieparalion and iiieiliug ante brought 
about in a inannyr neaily similar. The workman^ 
wlion the glass is iu a proper state of liquidity, gatlierb 
oil (he end of a tube the quaiitity of glass nccessaiy 
for one process of making, and whicLi depends on the 
]»redetcnniiu'd size and tlHckness of tin* piece to be 
made. He rests tins ductile ma*?s in a Imnzoutal 
position U])(m a wooiicn block, which has a hollow or | 
uc|iieKsioii calculaU'ii to give a cylindrical form to the 
mass. A fine stnMiii ot water is al lowed ^o flow on 
the bloc'k, as a means of preyenling the wood from 
burning, and of impaiLnig a kind of briiliancy to thf*j 
glass. The pio])er balance between the lieat^of (be 
glass and the coldness of the water is one of tlu* points 
to wliiidi tlie aitenlioii of the workman is directed. 
The blow(?r laisos tlie other end of Uie tube to his 
mouth, and blows the mass of glass iulu a ludlow form, 
al the saiiio lime turning the imiss round uuinter- 
ru])tedly in the block of ivohd. lly this means the 
pUsH assumes a kind Of globuUr ioini, oigiil or ten 
inches in diameUu* ; and this js made the nuedeus of 
a cylinder tlrrec^r four feet in length, by a most re- 
markalde train of pioceast^s. The w oik nun holds the 
glass at tlie moiilb of a furnace, to heat it to a (u?itaiii 
degree of softness, al the same time keeping it rotating 
to tu'cvenl it fioin falling off the tube, lie then lets the 
glassy mass hang dowiiw'avds, and swings it to and fro 
III a recess or cleft in tin; floor of the shop. By liiis 
inoveincut the glubo, yielding to its own weight by the 
Boftnoss and due.jjlily of its subslaiux*, elongates into a 
cylinder i^iih hemisplierical ends. Again is the mass 
healed and rotated, and again is it swung like a pen- 
dulum al the end of the tube ; untib at length, the 
vvoiktiiaii fairly swings it round in a vertical circle, at 
the immineiu risk (as it seems to a looker-on) of sliat- 
teriiig the cylinder into fragments. Thai the gJube 
will elongate when softened and hung downwards, is 
uiiat may bo re.uiunably expected, and that it will 
icmaiii hollow during tins elongHtioii is also es«y fo 
coiieeiic: but that it blioiild I ccome almu^l a peilcctly 
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true cylinder from end to end, that the tliicknt^f 
aliould be the sanie in every part, tluit the diameter 
should be equable throughout a hinglli of thr.’o or 
(bur feet, that the cydiuder should solidify in this 
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form, and that it should remain all this time attached 
simply to the end of a lube, are results which (ew 
poisons could anticipate, and which arc oven more 
remi^kable as exemplifications of the skill of the 
wuikman than tlic 'flashing' of the circles of ciown- 
glask. • 

Tlic manner in which the two ends of the cylinder 
HI 0 made open and circular is curious. The workman 
slops the end of the lube, by whicii a certain quantit/ 
of air is enclosed in the cylinder; and by holding the 
remote end of the cylinder to the lire, the air within 
hecoiiies so heated and expanded ^ to burst for itself 
a means of exit, by forming a^hialr hole at the end of 
the cylinder. This hole, by heat and rotation, is ex- 
panded lo the diameter of the (7liiidrT ; and thus one 
of the closed ends is rendered open. The other eml is 
sev'ercil from the tube by first healing and then sud- 
denly cooling a line round the circumference of the 
cylinder. 

The quickness with which all this is done is not tlic 
least rtMuaikablc feature in the pn>ne.ss. A few men 
soon aeinimulate around them a large assoiiiblagc of 
these finely formed eyliiideis i wliich may at an average 
he taken at forty inches long by nine or ten in diaiiie- 
ler'' ; and these are rested upiighl on the floor fora 
tempofaTy pciiod. Bui then, Imw to tiansforni these 
into lectangular plates or shceis? In Die first place, 
eadi cylinder is laid on ns side, and a hot iron wire is 
drawn along the lutcTinr from end to end: the glass 
gives way at this line, and an opening is effected. 
A^iother workman next gradually warms the cylinder, 
and pkmes it on a flat stout* in a heated oven, w iih tlu^ 
crack oi fisttire iqqierniost; and in a short time i he 
glass becomes so softened by tbo heat as to fall down 
by Its own weight, S])rrading out into a sheet about 
Unity inches wide. Wbiie in this position the w*ork* 
mairintiodnces into the oven an instrument farmed of 
a pieic of charred wood at the end of a handle, and 
with this iic rubs the sheet of glass until it is made ns 
flat possible at the sinfaix*. After lliisi, the sheet is 
nlaeed up edgewi^-e in an atmesiliiig-overiy apd Ui^re 
kept to cool giiulualif. 
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• 1| iwortliyuf remaik that the workmen employed 
fai 'IdUl departihent ,of the works am fureigijera* This 
l^d & giaw waa made in Germany and France before 
Mihg known in England ; and as the quantity of it 
itiadQ la oomparativcly Bmall, it docs not seem yet to 
havb^heen underjakeu by English woikmcn, but to he 
'stiU wrought by, fureigders who have acquired the 
requisite and judgment by long practice. At aU 
evenUi the (Bamings of the men arc* bight and there is 
a remarkabio oldamnm and neatness in their personal 
appearanoa i fUry havo blue and white striped dresses, 
and Gontrivtt to tnanitain a tidiness both ot person and 
of drm whidli Is not a little commendable. In a kind of 
oMce or warehouse attached to the Works arc a nunn 
ber Qf Uttlo glass instrummits. urnaiuan^ and trinkets 
made by tmS men, as specimens of delicate manipu* 
lation. 

There i| a kind of glass sometimes made, inferior 
both to crown and to sheet glass, called broad^gtas* ; 
and this k mftnufactiired in a manner soincwhat analo- 
gous to that just described. Butasno uew features 
are involved iti it, we may psisOti tosay%'few words 
respecting tlw last sort whidi we enumerated, and 
which is doaigiiated, from its characteristic use, us 

A greater weight of bottle'*glasB Is made every year 
in England than of all the other kinds put together. 
Wine and beer bgtllea, pickle-bottles, oil-hultle^^. bottles 
for ehemicMl 1jquid«>, &c. are requiicd in hucli abun- 
dmit quantity, that four or fivc! iumdred uniliuns ot 
pounds weight are made (and we maysuppubc broken; 
annually in England. 

The materials for glass bottles are coarser and 
cheaper than for any ovlier kinds of glass. Neither 
beauty of colour nor freedom Irom spr^cks is of 4iiueb 
moment for tbesc ai tides, and conscqiioiiUy the alkali 
and other ingi:odientH employed are the l&asl cdittly. 
The mode of uorkiug flitters from all the former jii- 
siances s<» far as thk^that the bottle receives it shape 
mainly from a mould. The bottle^faousc is jicihaps 
moie bustling than any of the Other dcpartmciita of 
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the Works, since a, considerable number of men may 
work in a small space. There is a kind of central 
furnace, containiftg .the pots in .which the Mnctar is 
melt^ ; and'lllWnd l^is is the vacant place where the 
meu%ork« 1||(Witbee,%ith tfac moulds and other appa- 
lutus for aiding inlfajs prodnetiou of the bottles. 

A workman (the gaMerer) gathers on the end of 
a tube as much glass as will make (say) a wine-bottle. 
This he hands to another workman, the blrntr^ wiio, 
whilst blowing Uirough the tube, rolls the glass upon 
a. stone, and elongates a portion which is to form 
the neck of the bottle. He then inserts the bulk of 
the glass into a brass or cast-iron mould, which gives 
the exterior form 'to the bottle; while, by continu- 
ing tlic blowing, ho forms the internal cavity. Hie 
blowet; then hands it to the Jiniaher, who further 
fashions the neck by putting on a litUc ring of glass, 
thou trims llic mouth of ihO boffje ami gives shape to 
the bottom; and, lastly, iIcLhcIics the buttle fiorii the 
tube. A boy tlien Hlta up the bottle on a kind of 
pronged fork, and carries it to the aimeahng-ovcn, 
whore it is allowed to (‘ool gradually. 

This- circle of operations is continued with mudi 
uicyiess, four or live men br«Jnf£ able to make a bun- 
red ill an hour: and, with a few mudjrifiuiions. aceoul' 
itig to the size, hha)M% and purpose of ibe lioltles, may 
be taken as a general exemplifiratinii of tin* mode of 
proceeding. The vicinity of the 'I’yne and the Wear is 
abuiidimlly supplied with many of the icquisitfs foi 
bottJe-niaking; and hence the maimf.u'turc is tlu‘ie 
largely carii(>d on. 

Beloie concluding Ibis slight notice of the Worl.s 
which the kinduesa of the propiieturw has (‘nabled us 
to desenht-, we must say a woid on a s.ul draulne-k 
to which Uio mauiifacUuo la subjected, (ilains. as ufdl 
PS soap, is still among the subsiances ov(‘i which the 
Excise ofilcer holds contiu) during the nmnufaetuie 
As n question of pounds, shillings, and pence, betwei'ii 
tho leviers of the duty on the one hand, and the payeis 
on the other, or asafleciing the relation hetvvceii home 
ami foreign productions, thebu pages are seareely a 
proper field for its couHideratioii ; hut the point to 
which wo allude is tlio injurious tendency whieh the 
systf^m exorlB on the manufacturo itself. Sci close ^nd 
binding are the restrietions, tliat a manufaetmer can 
•hardly make any exporitiicnls on a large st ale, nor 
can he iiitrodui'.e any improvemc*ntH except in a few 
minor details, (flass bottles wuaf be luudc of a eoarbe 
kind of sand, w'hether the maker wisbes it or no, on 
account of certain regulations as to ibe duty ; platc- 
glaas, being idiargcd with duly by weight ul a certain 
stage of the uianufaclure, is placed without the pale of 
certain iinprovmnents w'hieh the manufacturer miglit 
attempt, if he W'erc not liable ^o duty for glass wasted 
in the experiment; fveiy furnace, pot, oven, and 
w'areliouse must bo l egistered ; ev^*y * e-harge,^ <,r 
filling, must be under the control o'f tlto oflicers ; 
every drawing out fiom the aniiealing-uvcn iiiuBl l)e 
at prescribed houis; all iwown or sheet glass must bo 
limited to a cortani thickness: in fact, as him been 
well observed, “ from tho itiakiiig of the pots them* 
solves, to the pa<-krijg up of the glass for sale, every- 
thing is done after a certain maimer, which is deter- 
mined by Act of Parliament.” It is'upt easy to bce Jiow 
skill rian be developed in the extension of a maqufao- 
tuie so sbackJed ; and indecHl there is a homely pi o- 
verb which might perhaps bo brought to bear on this 
I mailer, that “ Over carefulnens somotimeB kiJls.^’ 
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TIJE coast line of the LONDON AND 
DOVEfl UAILWAY, • • 

TB.B''eneii{y dwpJtyed by the Soutli-EMtern Railwey 
Company in the formation of this T)OM.ion of their line 
flcknowM^d by the Cinque Porta* Coryiorations 
in' a banquet (s^iven by them to celebrate ita romplelion 
On that occaaion, aihoiif^ai the variona inottoa Which 
docovHied the apartifiente uaed for the featival. was (Jte 
fo1hWjng^”The Homage of Dover io Knergy and 
Talonr;. and aoldfom .hait tribute of respect been more 
justly mtowed. f6r ’WorKs of greater extent or more 
extraordinary character than those which the line Ex- 
hibits have rarely b<*en undertaken. 

On le4iving the vale of Folkstone, the railway crosses 
the Ponrd stream by‘ a lofty viaduct of seventeen 
archoa and taking a iiortherlv direction* enters, by 
the Folkstoiie tunneh tho flank: of that magnificent 
range of chalk hills which extends from Portsmouth, | 

•i®. 787. ‘ 


.through the southern ciniiilicH, to the sea between 
the Soutl^Forcdand and the town ofFoIkslone. where 
it forma •^,;|b{k(ldr escarpment about livelve miles in 
length, afid ts^yi’ng in height from two to six hundred 
feet. Al^g the first seven miles of this preuipitous 
and lofty line the railway has been CfTxM t has 

been done by tunnetling tlrrre of the hu^fSr (hSldliands* 
Viewing tho fdnaHer ones into Uie sea. a sea- 

wall on Che**' unnuinber^ idle pebbles'* wbicih |te at the 
feet of oibcrs^ and be.wi)» lipfnenee cuttiegs through 
tire slips and dislocatiUms df ^e mpre cbjrt>tio masees; 
all of which have been accomplished with great ap«>' 
parent ea8e*thou|?h iq the face of enormous and varied 
.difficuliieiK by means of the' irresistible power of iqi . 
entitle skill aided by ample capital. 

. FoJkstone tunnel is seven hundred and sigty- 
six yards in length, with an inclination' of altout one 
foot in two hundred and sixty«rfonr*--which is jibst of < 
the rest of the line to Dover. For the most part the 

V(m.XliL--a.t 
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chalk 'l1n:bu^1i uhich it U my' isltingly’ in its 

cluractc/, wet, anti mixi>fi. with a tlebria 

of blue clay Mid oUie^i^gnUQebua &itbatancc% Ttie 
cutiiri;? lof lh(» cf^s^qucnlly a work uf 

luuyh difficulty, and thcr-e w'ai a conataitl struggle with 
and tioiioiia vapbura.,. Nutluug of any greater 
geulojiliual interest vi:aa,(bmt^ daring tliisor the sac- 
ceeduig eacav^^tioos Uian lamps of pyrites, sold by the 
labourers as • (mUio stoues* or ^ diamond nutmegs,* and 
pr4?ser\ed by the peasants of the neighbourhood as 
iliaulel-}iit*ce omattieuls or cabalistic woiideni. l^e 
inUfnor or 'bore' of Uic tunnel is.uow wcirbripked ; | 
it is ventilated by several dtaft-towci>; aud'-^what 
struck us as h vejy useful adaptation of a recent in->. 
Toptiou-^the roof is drained throughout hy slieels of 
fiuloil ainr, bent to the shapo of the arch, each flute uf 
the zun* ucuug as a giiUer to carry ojf th^ drip. 9y> 
this mi'aiis passejigcrs are eirectually protected against 
wet, and the roaclivay of the tunnel is kept i>crfcctly 

Ua living .the tunnel, the line eaters the great 
cutting known lu * the Warren,* a roiiianilc uuderclitt* 
of about two uiUca' length, xunniug paiallcl witli the 
sweep of East Weir Bay. Perhaps no more wouder- 
iul scene of wild uatuxal beauty in coniieciiun witli so 
imposing a< display of industrial enterprise is to be 
seen in the worj^d than the Wan on piesents, viewed 
from the sumuiit of tlie polkstone tumiol, a jioiiit 

liich is reached by a precipitous shccp-'Walk from the 
'iNo. 1. Mar telle,* north of the lurbour. . Beneath the 
e>e, at the .base of a line of dills live or si.\ hundred 
'feet in height^ lies a hdlt of smaller dills, each one 
broken froav its 'fellow, and occasionally tumbled one 
upon another in qbui'used groups. Through tliitt rocky 
wildtM‘nc8S the road, IS cot to a depth of about one hun- 
dred feet. The bottom is a (inn dry rock ; the sides' 
arc inidino} at an angle of scvcnly d(a;itecs, and are 
"as smooib as, a deal board.'" Too colouring of the 
aceno is^f striking beauty, The chalk\. stained by 
iuiprogiiatious of .iroii, presents a blended picture of 
brigiilxed and yellowish tints, alternaling with whites, 
and ndjeved in their seasons by pali lics of marcs- 
tad (Ei.uiseluin ]rdlusli'C';. tlinrt (Stance; Ariueria), 
the 6ca sunflower (^.sLus Heliauihemuin;, and sinue 
other marine plants oi fiord diwracter. DurmgJ 
the calms of summer, also, the serene silence whica 
ordinarily reals upon a sea-side landscape seems to 
hecuiue inoie intense hero by the contiast iunikhed 
in the abrupt passai(c of a ti ain, which, as it pursues 
its rapid courHC, sends a thousand reverberating thmi. 
derg . through ' the adjacent hills, and then subsides to 
stillness more suddenly Uian even ihct^iazy Hight.of 
. the choughs and crows, which, for a moment scared from 
their nestSi wheel a hasty cindc in Uie midway ai|;, 
and straightway drop to rest again. 

After iiassing tlie Warren, ibc liuo enters the 
Abbot's Chfi* luaneh a atu^tendoua work one viiousand 
eight hundred and fifty^seven yards in length, cut 
through chalk oi so compact a atructuro as altuoat. to 
rival limestone iu hai^duesa. Tb» Umncl is XH*arly six 
hundrod foot below the lop of the clitfs, abunt twelve feet 
above high-water inaik, and one bund and fifty feet, 
'from ih^'Sea. It is partly bricked, and is well-drained, 
and venti^d hy galleries opening in the face of 
Uin Uitt Our engraving shows g view of it from the 
Warren. 'A ziksag wglk at the back, through beds of 
f^iiuphire and wild. oahbt^e, leads to the top of Abbol*8 
U«>ad» where eptendiid views, of the coast of France, 
and of bur Qwk Dungeness Point, aie oIh 

tained,' j, < \ 

. .On frota ^d'iunnc^lt the sea-wall is ycachcd. 

/tjiis is a iptrncturc of cptM'rete, built on llie spreading 
. ami partially submerged , of the cliffs, which, frum 
ihu iiunnel-iuouth to Sii<Ssperc’» Clilf, haie, witli 
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five six cxccpiionp, an inclinaiicm inland of snme 
Mto hundred, feet or inorev forming au iriogulur bay. 
Across this rugged and nncquid bpttoiq a suilat'c Imd 
10 he 'Cjkare4» *^*>4 a eupcrstruolure reared sufficiently 
strong to roust tl^f action of the Whves, high cuoiiglt 
tu be beyond the reach of 4lie $pFS)^'and at^a point so 
far removed from the acund face of the clitt' as to be 
beyond tbo reach of falling chalk* whieii,' after wet 
and frosty seasons, sometuiaes sli|Mi front ilte su}ie;i'- 
finial layers. In efii^cting these olQects« ebsta<des of 
the most extraordinary and .apparently insuperable 
character have been overcome. . Several chits weie 
found to project .BO much on dbe courae of the line, 
and others were discovered to be so loose > in • tlieir 
I com]Mwition, that it became necessary to remove 
them altogether. This was accomplished iu the ca^e 
of the Itound Down Clifi^anuhlcbeflidland — and some., 
others, by charges nf gunpowder fired by galvanic 
action. ‘Here, then, where billows roared, and the 
restless fuci scarcely fognd a point to fix their fibres 
upon, a road— a •' pleasure line' —has boon formed, as 
clear, as dry, and as safe as agy old-established tunw 
pike-road in the neighbourhood. 

.Itie sea-wall conducts the line for a in*le to tlie 
Bouthcni fac:e of Kliakspore's Cliff, whose mighty innais, 
abulting in a huge promontory un the sea, seemed to 
forbid all farther progress in that direction. Its siib- 
siaucc, too— such was the nature of its chalk— was found 
to be opposed to ordinary tunnelling operations : iU 
turc was * ci utnbly its mass wan cut up by slips and 
fissures— and the whole mountain w'as devoid oi tJiosf; 
girders of fiiut which in ordinal y eases bindihe gn^at 
chalk iurniations together. What, thou, could be 
done? To ha\e turned the position, by building a cir- 
cuitous wall round it, was inipossiblo: ainl to ba^ e de- 
stroyed tins eliif by gunpowder ivould, from its po(*uc 
association, have been considered, at the |U’esent time, 
as a crime almost akin to sacrilege. In tliis^difficiiliy 
the sailor H inofto of “go through it" was adopted, 
and, in.B|iite of all the difficulties and of thoopiiuons 
of its iinpraocicabijiiy, a tunnel was commencod, and 
after a while a tunnel was made — and a verybeautilivl 
one it and perhaps, likewise, the safest that has 
yet beeu c;on'^tructf'd. This arises from its boiiig a 
d(Jt 4 ^le one; tbr the peculiar impediments oi tlie 
jmssage made it necessary to increaso the ordinary size 
of th^ ofieiiing, and this again involved the nec'd of a 
central support for the superincuinbent weight. The 
complete tunnel is ionned of two pointed parabolic, 
ardnes, twice the usual height, Boundlyibuilt of live or 
SIX layers uf brick, and fium end to end measuiing 
1417 yards, 'J’lie ventiUiion, which is very perfect,' is 
seemted by seven shafts communicating with the top 
of the cli% and by occasional arches in the centini 
pier^ 

Leaving tlie tunnel, the line arrives St a loose sin ugly 
beach, on.whicdi the sea continually beats, and in 
rpugh weather with great violence. Here, however. 
thC: Intrepid enj»uucT. by adapting. h'lsresourc^es to tlie 
)M*curmr oxigcncice of the base, has suceeeded in erect; 

sale and convenient road. Asea-wall would nui 
ill ifa|is instance have served the .pttr|ic»e: 'the* sca 
would have waslied it away. But jqiiiere a aoUd strue- 
ture, would have failed, a -light efKm itlniibhpCiti-orlc 
framing, carrying the rails an.ati,ele»aiedfplatforiii. )i;is 
been found to answer every requiremeot, A wooden 
viaduct, exposed to the fury of a south-wester, is in biet 
as safe as Waterloo Bridge/ 

The mighty obstaidos.of sc*a and land bsd now been 
conquered— the line had Woebed to iho very threshold 
of Dover ; but, bcfoi o k could enter Us venerable walls, 
an inqipdinienti of anoUicr, •descyipUow had t-a be over- 
come. At tlis end of tlos Dovpr viaduct, and <*oneeAl- 
iiig the town founi view, stands a imall^ock, &ui- 
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mounted by a fort, callcil, from its i>ositic»ii, the Arcli- 
cliff Fwt. To carry the line into tnc town, this rock, 
not twenty feet in width, had to be tunnelled ; but so 
'fcreat was ihe renupiaUcc of the military sutbOritics 
a^inst liavinp; what was Icniied " one of the defences 
of tbe coirtrtry*’ e/posed even to apnateni daWfter, that 
Aftfter tlie Comtiaiiy had stttiiHmtiUH} every other' dilK- 
.ciiUy, tb8y were fm-bidden tO'takd this the last step of 
their ‘arduous journey. This' difficulty was not re- 
ino^'ed without much trouble and delay, but at last,' 
aftcT many months of tiegotiatiou and dispute, tbe 
iocuiiiotivp ffaia< was phinteu on the chalk of the Arch- 
cliff; the shutarraim was carried', the* railway com- 
pleted, and finally, on the sixth da>of Febina^ last, 
uw friends of the Company, wiiii the writer oF these 
notes, had the pleasure of celebrating ihckr entire sue- 
cess, by lidin^ throuj^h the fort-tunnel in tbellrst train 
I from London to 'IIovsk, 


ON FIGURE-CASTING IN BRONZE. 

A nniRV account was ||;iven in No. 494 of the tnolbod 
of rasiiitf!; largo statues in brmizo or other metal, and 
of the muncrous points of difficulty and delicacy in- 
volvetl in the proexma. We here gkc a few additional 
details connected more orJe^ss witli the subj(‘ct. 

It is rather curious that a compound of two par- 
ticular luetals should have been imind especially 
adajtLed to thre^ purposes so opposite and disconnected 
as siatu(‘B. bells, and guns. \Vt such is the casf*. 
Ri niize, bcll-nielal^and gun-mctal are all alloys of rop]ier 
mid tin, consisting of different proporliona of the two 
iiigredicnta. but always comprising niucli more copper 
than till. Brasfs and other metals arc soinelimes added 
'instead of the tin; and there dues not seem to havc^ 
been any good reason assigned w by one mixtun* should 
he better than another, the whole having been de- 
t eloped simply by a senes of trials, and individual 
opinion being left to settle the point. 

The early sculptors knew that hy mixing tin with 

3 cr a metal is procured luiwc fusible and much 
QT than copper alone; and they seem to have 
been led thereby to the employment of this mixed 

f ielal in casting statues. Indeed various articles, such 
s bpcais. daggers, belt-ornaments, axes, hammers, < 
chisels. &c. found among ruins, testify that broniQe was 
aUo employed in the fabricatiou of thorn. After the 
tunc of Alexander, the emtdoyment of bronze fur 
BlHtuca bewame almost a passion, iusotnneh that the 
Gieek and Roman towns bocame crowded with statues 
of groat men. The island of Rhodes is said at one 
time to have couttined nearly n hundred colossal 
statues in bronze. Ail those among the early writers 
nho record the victories of the Romans over the Cvrecks 
after tbe tim«* of Alexafider, speak of the imiAeitsb 
iiyiiiber of statues brought away hy the conquerors; 
and it seems probable that this spoliation was the 
source of a tete Air such works of arts aniong the 
Romans. AugtBtUs pebRshed an edict, to the effect 
that ibo statues erected.durinff his reign to great fneii 
aliuuld roroain, as an example to kings. It was l^rom 
the time of this emperor to that of Nerd that the drt 
ffatiriahad. most Rome;, after which it decayed 
slowly tilMhe time of Alie irruption of the hatbarians, 
when ar stpp Was nenessarUy put to this as wdll as 
all other branches of 'the fine arU. The tbvival of 
tho arts in /Italy in later tttne^ and espdcdslW Oie 
Jahours of Benvenuto CcIUqL tended to raise the art 
of ffgure cteiag again -into importance; and it has 
ever since bcctMtsmied on In the ptihci|)al countries 
of Europe. i < • - < * t * 

Aniong tibd^ffdiins'Of the French Revolution ivas 
that of destrqykig.tll or most of the bronze statues i 


which Franco conlained; but when (be people 
lunied to iiM?ir senses: Oiauy qf fheso were rc-eicctcd, 
add hew ones cast. It uas an idea consisieiit with the 
notions of thRitai'y glory entertained at that pf-riod, id 
■cast hotiofary statues and columns tviili 'znetal derived 
from' guns taken in battle; the victory being thus 
comhiemoratcd doubly, both by the ol^ct itself and l;y 
tbe metal of which it Was made. Some of the in- 
cidents atiendhig these bronze foundh'Vgs .ire curiont^. 
and w*ell flhistrate the nicccles attending tbe art, V>c 
shall condense'a few pariiculais from a French scien- 
tific uork pnblishcd a few years ago. 

One of the brobzer fat ues cast by order of (lieFicin h 
government was in '’linnunr of General Dcpaix.^ Tin? 
execution was ac^judged to the person who sent in the 
lowest itBtiniate ; and ihis iicrson was a speculator who 
undertook to execute a colossal statue tor a hundred 
thousand francs, exclusive of the bronze. He eni- 
plcjfyed a bell-fmiiidcr. who, not understanding the 
execution of so large a work, and calculating agreeably 
to the operations on the sinall scale to which he was 
accustomed, bound himself under forfeit to complete it 
for twenty thousand francs, stipulating at the same 
time that the sculptor should not be allowed to super- 
intend the casting from tlie model, since* this super- 
intendence would (he probably thought) interfere with 
his ptofitable execution of the job. Tlw model was 
foriTU'd by the sculptor, and placed in the hands of the 
bcll-fcainclcr, wlio proceeded to fill up tlic hollow parts, 
to facilitate the process of casting; his framework, bis 
furnaces, and all parts of the apparatus were iii like 
manner funned in the cheapest and most inefficient 
manner, in Bcctirdance with the ideas of one who 
iitlerly misunderstood the nature of what he had to do. 
\Vhen the metal in ihc furnace was melted, the frame- 
work of the furnace tumbled to pieces, and the meial 
ran into the pit in such a way as to spoil the operation. 
Much inetffi was lost, and the founder bad to begin 
again. He thought he should manage better if he 
U(>re to cut the model fo pieces, aikl make tlie cast in 
many distinct parts, lie did so; but lie used bronze 
of different qualities in the differeiit cdstlngs, and these, 
by shniiUing unequally, produced a whole in uhicli all 
the proportions of tlic figure were changed, and ,a 
wretched failure resulted. Sffich was the result of 
cin])]oyiitg the ** lowest bidder*' without sufficient 
guarantees. 

Anotlier instance wns that of the casting of the 
column in the Place VendOinc. A hat gain was made 
with an iron-founder, who. though he had never before 
undertaken any work in bronze, agreed to mould and 
finish Ibe coliimrl for cim* frauc per kilogramme (rather 
more tlian four pence per pound); the government 
engaging on its part to supply a sufficient quantity of 
bronze (roiii the cannon taken in the Austrian cam- 
paign of lH05. ^ 

A celebrated chemist of that day advised limit the 
governibcnt and the blunder to dause an analysis to he 
made of ibo composition of the difleveut pieces of ord- 
nance, in order tJiat an alloy inighfr be made uniformly 
similar in every part ol the uulumu; but the advhi* 
was neglected on both bides. It iVas alsf> susgeffted 
tliac a few preparatory trials would be expedient, to 
deterinire Miie orsi alloy, the best kind of loam for the 
casting, and the best modes of operating; bi^it the ivon- 
fofindcr appears t(> have .Oet to work without atcendiugi 
to the suggestion. ' ' 

A fni nace similar to an iron-furnace was ejmplovedi, 
and the hvoqze was mritcd'In it; but' from fettqrfnce 
of the difference between the ffinthqdis^ foV 

casting ill iron and in bronzC;, (hi* founder fsHed in 
the casting of many of the rarlicj^ ' 

casting .them hrs 'metal suffert^d' cliaugb; imA 
^renc ineces were iioi ajike 'iii qiutnt^. 'SA' anueb 
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TC»te otcurrfd in VAHous wayi, tb«jb.1ir]ton two-thirds 
of the column were cast be found tbift dU bis metal was 
gone. Here wa.s at once a .tod. weirplexity ; for the 
government had deUt»etito|0,lllto w Quantity of metal 
agreed on, and expee,l«fl i csbtootete columt) to be made 
from Umt quaarjiy. In this oilemma he used up the 
eoort> from the' furitoito' ‘^?tod with old brass and 
copper pulrttbaied at’e eh^ rate ; but the piec«»s cast , 
from lliia t^bribrn hope'* of the furnace were to full of 
holesand lb h«41y coloured, that the government refused 
to take them : the founder was lull of trouble, and the 
govermiictit stopped his proceedings by putting a seal 
on his fouUdiy. ' wuhsequcmly a comiolssion was ap- 
pointed to examine the state of the at^rounts between 
the government and the founder. They found that a 
loss of ten per as waste had been allowed to bum 
and that lie had actually sold a little of the metal 
under the impression that the waste would be much 
Jess than this. II pon aQalyziug the pieces sent in, they 
found that about iiiue-tentns cunsiated of coppc't. threo- 
fourihs of the remainder were tin, and k very minute 
quantity 4>f lead, zinci iron, and .silver made up the 
nther ingredients. Th^sc proportions, honover, wpie 
not equal in ‘ alh' parts, for the pieces IBrst cast were 
Tioher in eojut^r than the'" standard required by the 
governiueut, whllu the. last pieces were of poorer 
quality. Vcm pieoto, too, wofe so badly easpt, that many 
tons of metal were chipped away in drcKring them 
before fixing them in their placet*, lly a hort of 
fatality which seemed toSttcud all the arrangeiTienlut, 
the pieces were fixed up wiilioui due legard to the ex- 
pansion resuUtng 'from the sun's heat; and much 
trouble was subsequently occasioned by this circuiu- 
sLaiiee. 

One mole example will tend to show the difficulties 
attendant on bronze-casting. After the fall ol Najhdeon, 
a bronze statue of Iferiri IV. was ordered to he cast by 
the French govornmeiit, the materials for which were 
to be derived from several sources, vis., a statni; of 
Napole^jn which had been intended for the Boulogne 
mununicut, the hasai-ielievi '^if the same monument, 
tlu* statue of l)oainx,and the statue of Napoleon which 
had till then iurmounU*d tho coluimi in th»‘ Place de 
Vtniddine,* Then) wo*.** to he all melted together and 
oast into an equestrian statue of Henri Quatre, to he 
tdaced an the Poiit-Neuf. As an error had been 
bofore ruun milted by allowing a common founder to 
cast statues, it was lesolved on the present occasion 
that the sculptor alone should have the inanagemeni 
nf the casting. This, however^ was an error on the 
' other aide; for Uio sculptor wns not . acquainted with 
tlie^tomporatureft at wnfch different alloys df metal 
lie employed for melting the statues the same 
furnace whioh had before been employed for melling 
camion; but the melling- fioint is different, and 
the Mine draught of furnace wliicli was available 
for tho one kind oS metal would not do <far. the 
other. Much difficulty was expenenced ffrom this 
want of foresight, and the statue was not finished 
without many disappointments to all parties con- 
dertod. 

AnJ iKie who has seen the ancient bronzes, sueltas 
those kt tho British Museum, must have observed a 
delicate bloom or ilown on the sorfaces. This 

» csfc|leo by thu French verck anttgun; and toany 
' htlempts him Wn , made to imitate it But as this 
peculiar tint probably tbs result of the action of the 
' atmuspheie Od i;he ihetol during a long serins of years, 
tofi ar^eial productiim o( a similar apifyeatance on 
ift# meia) can be ho Uibht* than partially successful. 
TmW'is llkcfwiso n kind iS rich and somewhat golden 

* A utw' wtAtde ef wsejnit up by Loai« Philip|ie 

j 'Un tbs VebUums ceduani iu 1633. 


hue cm the projecting parts of old bronzes, where they ^ 
have been rubbed, and to inuiaie this is also one of the 
aims of modfm' atw A ary substance called guJd 
powder , or gold musivuin) is lightly 

applied to a iurface previously coloured of a green hfi 
tint, and a somewhat showy itnitoUon ie thuo {^)duced,> 
which, when apr^ied to fuaster nguresi has but Jitilo 
.resemblance to the calm and scjipbre hue of the ancient 
bronzes. 

'A remark may be made in conclusioh respecting a * 
suggestion made a few years ago for the establishment 
of National Collections of Casts in England. Mi*. 
Wilson communicated to the Scottish Society of Arts, 
about six yr^ars ago, a paper on the natuxe and extent 
of the oncouragement which an enlightened govern- 
mciit should afford to the fine arts. Alter alluding lo 
the advantages which artists de»jie from the study of ^ 
ancient snulpiures in Italy, ainf to the classical taste 
which such study engenders, Mr. Wilson draws atten- 
tion to the desirability of govcrtiinnut ]>iocunng casta 
of all tlie crlbbrated statues and busts fiom various 
quarters, and establishing cojlpciions of tbrnn in various 
parts of the country. He'says, “ The collection of senip- 
tures ill the British Museum has beep u prodigious 
bcnoiil to art, but«.this beriefft is almost entirely cuii' 
lined to liondon : f(‘W students fiom tbc provinces can 
afford td visit the nietro|)o)is; and, as a uieans of 
rally diffusing taste throughout the country, inusniins 
in llondoii are oflitth* avail, rrovincial gall cries rmist 
he oiicned : meriloiioiis cffoits are inukiiig in tiin< 
way. out the di$( iiltyof piocuiing casts sadly impedes 
these efforts.'’ These vioHS aic supported oy an o]n- 
niou which Dr. W!i:i‘.;en expressi^d before the ComniiticM* 

On the Arts of Dc.sigil— “'I'lio best way.pl I'minujg the 
taste of the pcoph^ is by the rstahlishiiieritot u(‘cc.''bihle 
'eoiloQttoiiK of tne most renmvkHblc'moniniients of an- 
tiquity and of tho middle ages. In the capitd of ih* 
cmiiitry there siiould be tlir^ chief collection ; bill 
it is injurious when all is centralized and ouiifined 
within the capital; it is also useful, as is partly the 
ease in France, and inlended to be in Prussia, to 
establish suhoiduiate .collectums in the principal 
towns in Jthc count) y- The principle oii which such 
collections should he formed is, that the iuonunienU|X 
..of the best period, both of ancient and inofler* 
art, which arc too expensive and two cosily to he 
posse^^d by private amateurs, should more especially 
be {daceil in a public, collection. Collections can only 
propagate taste and art in a nation, wbcfi every man 
can daily and hourly find tree access lo the collections 
of art.*' 

The Scottish Society bf Arts passed* a sorins of reso-, 
lutions fully approving the pniiciples involved io Mr. 
Wilson's suggestions. 


StfppJ^ ^ Air iu ihr J?ooU ^ JP/erato.— TJie bivakiiig up of 
fhe biirfiico uf cultivated loud, either by tbs ploufrii, spade, or 
hiMt, for tlW reception of seeds nr pldirbi, it a nro^i an univer- 
sally pi^tiied and iudlqoniaable foe llie'well-Miug of fht crept 
Intended to l»e raised tlierenn, that It tnay be dccniM inr.redibh' 
that so common and simple an affahr' should not. he, uuiverkany 
understood. Tim surface of the earth is toe oT.^S Hpurres 
ifhcnct plants obtain the eleUiODUl food AqnisM for wt dsi- 
velopmcnt, and certain conditions of ^hit toHhce ojro altolttkjiy 
necesMry. . Huniidity, lieat,^aad aii( in dua^prop'erliotob are i'm 
ths|ieusable.^1i to the Qbcous rotds whieh SM.'attSlNhti' in the' 
earth, and to the head of ^ ptaiii expsuded in |jhv tir. Tlicrs 
is more danger, hdwev er, from the excess «f tlian from 

the^fxtrctneii of eitiier best air a»; beeatoiBi wte nnh.eoil is saiu- 
ratod.ivith watef*, the accew of (be' ge^itto|,'eF and, its gaseous 
proTH^rties is Mclnited, #d the Ans^ imtiibKitmd and 

choKed, It may be saidi for want of breath, mitild ui iuich cases 
necevwrily Itogutth.— Aiiwnol ApriMure, j 
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CURlO^rriES OF bkitish natural 
U18TOKY. 

Battisii Moyns— ro/rttwMefrf, 

Thi: groui> of uiotlis at the head of this article all 
belong to the family Grometridas, or the geometric 
group of Stephens, the term apjilying to the caterpU- 
)ars» and not the perfect insects. 

1,. The SivaJlow^tail moth tOurapteryx SaAihu<'ariiO» 
peiihct inflect, caterpillar, and pupa. 

Tho genua Ouraptcryx was established .by Dr. Leikch, 
and contAinfl one Suvupoaii and six exoiic apeciee. 
Tbf^mO^t reiiiai (table charactor, and which at oiu« dia- 
titiguishes tliifl form, consii^ts in tho form of the lais- 
tenor wings, vihich terminate' each in an elungamJ 
tail-like proAoss^ as in several diurnal butterflies. 

..The Swallow-tail moth is spread ovbr the whule of 
Surope, and is ddt unrotninon in woods and gardens 
' i)s^ur isUiid it is frequent about Paris. 

Tho flight of this moth is hatjtreniely rapid, aii might 
be. inferred Mm the extent and form of its wJijpgs, but 
it Hs'fleldbte or never seed abro^ by day, the hduis of 
eved|ngt dusk, ahi^ those just prccedittg the dawn of 
day 'teing its Umes of activity.' 

» The cater ptJiar is a atrauge-ldhking creature of .an 
elongated form ; it is in the nablt of adheritig to the 


stem of a treq or hush by means of its postenorclaspers, 
while jft extends Jtsclf at a conBtdcraUe angle flrom its 
support, appearing at first slghl like a broken twig. 
It ,is of a ciunaiflou brown colour, furrowed loii< 
giUidinally, and prehenting tdiroc tubercloi;^ two placf*d 
latorady uu the sixth ring, and tbe other on tho ninth. 
It lives principally on fruit-trees : it is said to feed cm 
tlie leaves of Ine £)lder, whence the immo .Smnhucaria, 
but diere is reason for doubting Uio truth ol Uiis* 
'fart. 

The pupa is remarkable for suspending itself from a 
bram^h by means of several delicate iUHnients of .silk, 
to which a frail cocoon is attached, cotisisling.pf lou^ 
silk, among which bits of dry lcavdla.ve thickly inieV- 
wuven^ BO tiiat it rescmibles a loose packet of withered 
foliage, Ifhe pupa is ]n'ese,nted thus suspended in its 
ct>cpon In the accom|m»ying group of pictorial .spe- 
cimens. Tile, moth' cduies ibitli at the end of Jonohr the^ 
beginning oj^July; its colouring is, as CtirQoiVlts^tho 
four wings of a yellow above, 
greenish . grey, .aiid with three iransvflgse, .stii|khs of 
dus]^ yellow.' The two first streaks are’^nSsilAp 
and in tUq inhkv'al' beuveen them is 
contic mafic ; the third streak is s6ttjcwbii(|t^^^xubus. 
At the base of ^neposterior at^e of, ibd jjd'tmiiis^wjags 
ate two ‘black spots, of which tint' enter mosl is. ccd- 
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w\ili a, riiifon’j pupil. The rriijge^of the upneyJwWch M a prey, to bai«;. ip iho l>at 
«v inp;« 'nifuufli. ' Expandiaf Uu:poa Piile4 e'pjai^o|o ^)^9 4 Pt, U^e, h»v(^< U nuikcs anion;; 

to thret>'tthd a half. , ' , " ' .. , * sudli'lilvyiw «& liequenl^lxjeei aaci aiwl ii ttlwn)s 

2. The !ti^par Thorn n)iol|i (6Ps}%tra mnaria), per- rr-jecU^Uift >rjtt|^,' 9 i;;Uu:b.are foiwid la pivat nuiu- 

fcct insect. caicn>illar, anft . kere at die M aniuiaJ . .lid$ 

This species nPt only ParfcS gr^tfy iii size, but in settled nitji , ... ; . 

4^olourin»,.the g^peral tint being sometimes of a pale Tlic Emerald piotb l^as %, wnga iff a 'Sim g1a^a 
Ochre-ydlovr/ihove or Ilwavatiedt and sprinkled %ulh green, thi^ anterior jpUr having, two or thrive iniei- 
i:ufows, soincth]ne 4 dy# jW^ly nranj^e. and sometimes PF fupted transverse marks, of grey,— tl^ posti^lor m ln^£> 

4 beautiful; Qe^Vrally e^edi wing is juiaiked g^nerally^two such stripea Tl^uaptetiwe are rt^ddnii 
M tbo .cenlfe w'Hli a li'ufc a/Kiiye transparent crestwnt ; , white. The caternillar is sluggish jp its pioveinenis*. 
anil fiometimdsj.1ie cr<!‘stten]; exists only, on the uuper' uud feeds on ilic leaves, , of various trees, ;.as the limr*. 
wing's. BOS^c^imSSi on ilie under wines. ' This ,circupi^ bl.rcli, alder, hazel, &c< ; it is of a green colour, with a 
stairoe.Joiiied w)lh o^her dift'eronC(is.has indiiced yellowish lateral line and red tubercles PQ,„lhe back, 

TO 'con^ideil'' tbh Variei'ies of ' this moth as 'distin^:! ape* The pu]>a is elongated, and of a reddish birown. colour, 
cies/btit It is proved,, by i earing tbe caterpilUrs .till,. The perfect insect appears about the iniddlc of July, 
tbe'pcrfect’ indth appears; Umt;, vary as.'thc latter may^ M.'Dupont-bel bays that there are ttvg broods, the first 
they are ell referable to tlie sathe spi'cie;ii. The fol- in May and June, the set'oud in Julf. lie adds, tliat 
lowing characters are< common to all. . Tl^e U|i|M'r in Eranc^e it is not rare in tbe damp parts uf foicbta 
wings have iat fheir tip a rufmis brown semilunar Jipaik, where the beecdi is abuiidaut, the becond, brood being 
and arc trahsversiHy bangUid in* the ipidd^e by a btvnak the inosl netneruus. But in order to sec a large flight 
of the 8aniL4oluQr, bordered on e}uni*sb1c liyiiiviibiown uf.Jbcse moths, one must take advantage ol‘ a vn y 
lines, and traversed itself byw.daikor line, on which is Iratiquil lime, and wait till the sun is set He has, he 
plhced the wmtd cfcaodnt airc?idy liienlioned. 1*hc B'ay.s, lak^n a do/.cii u itbin half an hour in the forcbi of 
'hinder wings are generally tfavcri^d by similHrhiark- Mpnnul. 

Ings. ^ ' G.'The TJUc Ik*autv (Tcricallia syriiigaiia;, peif»‘( i 

' Ttic caterpillar. variefif greatly it# colour, atid oftcti 'inscot, caterpillar, and pupa. 

assuitios that of ttb young ihopts 91 the tree or bush hu 'Hte Lilac Beauiy is by no^ means a common spc>(Mc:<. 

it lives. It is mostly of a greenisli grey mixed in ou^ island, but has been captured in various }iia(-eti : 
with brown and yclldwliui, With a ferruginous .mark it is far more abundant in Fiance, and may be foiUM) 
extending itself oVA* the two UrSt rings; a toberdo on in the gardens about Pans. The aiiLcrioi' wingH 
the eighth ring is of this culoufi ahd the head is broWju., are vailed with yellowish and grey, and tinted uith 
It rucda,on flici thorn, cltA, oak# willow, &c. Tiic.pup’h purple or purplish rosocolour ; on the anterior edge 
is' slender: are souio purpUsU while dahhcb>, and a little before the 

Two brdods of these moths appear annually ; the first middle is an angular violaceous stripe, with two 
Ip June, th^ s(*cond in August and Seploinbcr.. J[n cOlie.j's liehind common to both the wingy ; of these ilie 
Eu^aud the Lunar Ihorii moUiia by no means a coni- flr^t snipe is brown, the second lirowu and violet, with 
ihonapecies; It 0i;culrF, hotyever. in B0190 of thCwaodtt some black spots ou the ])i>^tcrh)r wings, tuvvaids ilie 
Itcar' b*u«don, as Coinhe and Parem woods,’ and ,bas inner margin. Towards the apex of Iho anteiior 
been’ hiked near Warwick rfnd other place-s. It is said iviiigs' is a violaceous lunuUr spot. The pohUrior 
to be common on the elms on the lloulevuids of ,w*iii<^ arc of a greyer tint, Tho female exceodH tlio 
Paris - male in sixe, and is of a paler colour. 

3 . The Common V-moth .(GrammatoplioraV4naria), The caterpillar 01 this elegant species is remaikahlo 

pet i'cdl insect, caterpillar, and pupa. . ' from the oddify of its form a»id its attitude during 

This moth is vi^ry cBmiiid:i in gardens around Lon- jcposc. Instead of keeping its body straight and siitf. 
don, and in most' other parts of EngUud, where the as h the case gciiei ally with thobe of the geomcli'n: 
cAleTpillar t^ojutriils exlensivi' rava^^s on goosoherrjj- group of ipoths, it folds itself inlo a curved line, with 
bushes, stripping them of flieir hiaves, mi wiiiclru' the head a little raised up. Us colour is Renerally. 
feeds. During Some years it' swarms lii hqsts, which brownish red, with a black dorsal band extending over 
prove vbry 'dcstru(?tive. The colour of the tooth is the four first rings. Its foim is thick, and a long slcn- 
subject to variety ; iii general the wings arc of an ashy dor horn is carried on the seyeiUh ring. Besides tins 
grc7,'powi}ered with a darker tint, and mottled with born, there arc two little conical tubendea on catdi of, 
tour bUck'opots on the antcfior ilKlgc, whence a faint the fifth and sixth rings, and on the sixth and seventh . 
slender tine Extends, froin the second to a mark like the two Utile white exorotx:ences. 
leiicir V. ' On' the outer edge the wings have a dusky ..It Freds on the lilac, the jasmine, and, privet ; and 
wash: Jn stone varieties tlie wings are white, marbled hence the moth frequents gaidens, and parks, and 
Willi dnerconk;' in others lliey are of a sooty black, pleasure-grounds, rather dmn woods or fields. 

The . caterpillar is green'ilsb, spotted with blacti. aftid< '"The pupa is hot less retoatkable than the caterpillar : 
with a dorsal liiie of yellow;' and lateral lines of the it la of a short figure, and is almost rounded antcrioily, 
same colour. Tlio pupa isbroWtu broad in ihe middle, and terminates abru]>tly in a 

4. The large Emerald itioth (Hipparchus Eapilio- ]wint. It is of a dull yellow 'tint, with (lie upper uai is 

hariiwb' perfect hwet, caterpillar, and pupa. chpstntit It is always found B.xqd pcrpendieubtrly, 

■This spet^kia is rematkablc auntok geometric I tlic iiead upwards,' to a young twig, and is letaiiied jii 
mm'hs fruto hLs ^glreat sixe, fis In^ihitiinl green , co|uur, Us position by a miinber of thrcadsi^ whiaSi an; united ' 
and the eleg^am ebntour of hs wings, which resemble , together at its apex, ^ . 

liiose of « ifldrrUcI butterfly. Like (be butteiBy it' t». The niood-vcined moth (Brodyepetea aniEtaiiaj, 
raiM^s up iU frihgrt .4iri!lnk«repoae, and it ia from perfect inkjet, caterpillar, and pupa. 

( fiavfe U the tilie of paipitto: The gepus, founded by Mr. .$tev«iis for this species, 

ip shine, is characterized by tlie very aciiie aniprior angle of .the 
it in nmnlietW wings, ifod the angulated hiiukT margin ot the ^po^- 

ahd MrJStfej^iiAi saya’lhai'totote* in a'laifo'iiear Birch- terior wings; combined wUh jhe Oblique sliipes Vliieli 
wood ill K^ttUW'Satv suftiddij^basof the wings. Several pat^ through their disc.„fiom 'wp apex of tin* aritriior 
ill fi'ie cuqdlUoii. aticwed 4bt>ut under an dW oak. wiiigs dMhe inn'rr edge of ihe poslwior. The IlJooci- 
TUc;ie tVings were ifoubtless tbe rcUks of individuals veined moth is raffteV local in Us difaiilbuiion in our. 
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isUndf being <ixtreinely abunJint in eume placcb Aa tlie niotlw doncnlifd in ibis pajirr belong to 

rare in others. It is eoimrion iii Vrance, ijind I'lreydeiniid lb*? family Goomoiridm of Stephens, st» ealled irom 
the Buis de Boulogne.' Its flight h sluggish. Tlic the figures, and aciioufi of tiic calGnidlaia^ vjis may 
wings are of a pale yellowish' grey finely powdered conclude by a few ohservatious ow Uieae latter 
with brown, with a very oblique pdrple-rea or agii- qcAttgres, wiiicb, in many ,of their ire very 

gitinrous streak crossing both lyingB from the apex of ctiriona 

the anterior td the middle of the inner edge of the With various naturalists it Is a Tarodriic^rtbeory that 
second pair. At the base of the anterior wings Is a the forms and oidpifirs of liviitg bemgs, af^ reqdcr.od 
pule brown transverse stripe, and a diiBkv 8tri|ie at the Subservient to their concealment from onotnips, the 
]Mjsterior margin of both wings winds fiexuOus from latter ^blending and assitnilaling with tbose of sur- 
ilie apex of thc! fore wings. Tlie edges are fringed rou'hdiiig.dfajects; the former deceiving the eye by ap» 
with red, and in fine specimens tlic lunder margin of pr<rximating in ouUjiie to that of twigs, sticks, leaves, 
all the wings is beautifully sufhtsed with a rich sail- and the like, on .of amidst which they habitually dwell, 
gnineous purple. * How far this theory will bear rigid investigation ' we 

Tlic cal'crpiliar Ss very sin^gukr; it is nyh^idrlcal, shall nut here discuss. Abundant instAnccs ihay .be 
but iittJp elongated, with the murtli, the fiftli^ am) the ofibrod to' the contrary, aiid, Tiumerous examples may 
sixth rings much thicker than the others ; the head is be adduced showing jtl^at in their Case.at le^t there is 
small, and huriea under thc first ring^ The groXind- some ground for the adsertion. 

<-olour IB umber, with several yellow streaks..onp of "IVo have alluded to the stickrlike appearance of tlie 
wliich is dorsal and longitudinal,, interrupted by bTacK, caterpillar of the Swallow-tail inoto» and we may here 
and rrosfiod by other lines forming lozen^^sliaped add that that of the Lunar Thorn inoih exhibits miicii 
marks on thc intermediate rings, and bordered with the ^luc aspect. With respect to Uic formci, resting, 
black. It lives on various trees and' shrubs, as the ha- on its prblogs with thc body stretched out stifi* and 
zr], wliitcthorn, &c. • immoveable at an angle with the branch, its only sup- 

Tlie chrysalis is also very furious : it is of a aldh- port being a slepdcr thre^ of silk, from whiidi thu 
dcr fuiui, with a notch at thc head. It is generally head bangs in oidpr that it may be ready, in case of 
found cnicdoped in a slight network or thin Ussue attack, to lowpr itself ' in safely to the ground, it so 
between leaves. The perfcci insect appears in July, closely resembles a fork of the ))i*anch, that fibers 
7. The Mottled ITinber moth ('lljbertiia defoUaria), gardener mistook' one for a dead twig, and, pn laying 
pertV'ct insert, winged iiiale and wingless female, ca- hold of it in order to break it oir, startofl back in the 
teipillar and pupa. utmost alarm wiicn. he fimndit to be a living auimajL. 

In the g(mus Hibernia the anterior wings are long These caterpillars feed cbiefiy in the night, resting 
and tliin in the male; in the female the wings arc during the day in this stifi', and, as we should think, 
cither wanting or very rudimentary. The S])ecies are most fatiguing attitude, without the slightest move- 
nil autumnal, beginniug to appear as periect insects at meut. Yet ue ar<c induced to ask whethejr a bird oi 
the fall of the 4i*af. * ai> iclmcmtuon iiy would mistake this inm^t as did 

Thc Mottl(*d Umber moth is common all over Ku- Susel’s, gardener ? Mr. Itennic has said that no natu 
rope. In our island It abounds around the metiopolis, lalist would have fallen into such an error. Tins 
fieqiienciiig garduna, orchards, woods, and copses. It means nothing, inasinurli as a naturalist is one who 
ia subj(‘(!t to considerable variety. In general the has aipaBSed llie knowledge of a number of facts from 
uppcr'wings are of a pale ochre-yollow, powdered witli observation, and has habituated himself to sei/x* at 
brown, with two transverse bairds of yeliow-bfown a glance upon iiiinor iwcmliarilies, not regarded by 
mingled with ferruginous, one ' near the base, the otliorr, because they are cither not aware ut their ex- 
other between thc centi# and the outer nfkrgin, and is isteuce ,ur of their impoyjfLuce.jias diagnostics* The 
burdered internally with blai'k. and externally. by question is not whether a naturalist would delect Uie 
dashes of brown. There is a black spot in the intcival catevpdlar in the Stick-lIke prbjcciion, .but whotlier 
between these two bands. The fringe is yellow, varied geneiaJ ubservers, the ordinary passers-by, would not 
aivith deep brown. The lower- wings are of a pale overlook it Wc ilnijik tllat thc 7 would, 
velluw, finely freckled with reddish grey, and with a It is not, however, from this singuliur habit of re- 
black central dot . inaining iiiotiouless in one fixed attitude that these 

Sometimes thc wings are ferruginous or griseous caterpillars are called geometrical; it is from their 
lhr<ni«hout. with darker sttigir ; sometimes these are assuming in progression the form of a pair of callipers, 
obsolete. In fact scarcely two specimens ever occur rather that of tlic Greek 0 CUmega). At the, com- 
alike. The female is wingless, yelloV.and dotted with niencement of thei|j movements, they form an arcli, 
black. The Caterpillars swarm duringsunic years, and bringing the anterior and posterior seginenta of the 
become extremely destructive in orcliards, atfippiug bddv, cm, which are seated the true liiiiba 'and tlic 
the fruit-trees of their leaves; this is particularly the proVp£?*i closely together. To take tlie first stop^ Uiey 
c;ase in Franco, where they have occasionally cexhmiued. wretch out Uie, head to the full cxtqntof the body, 
groat Jiavoc, secure themselves firmly, and then bpi»g up the rear. 

The ground- ccjlour of thc caterpillar , 'is fe^ugi nous, assmiiing the O form again. Among tbeir popular 
wi tlv '4 bright intorruptod yellow streak eaeJi.side, names from /this mode of progression are. tliobe of, 
and a red spot with a white dot on each si'gment. ,i»opers and surveyors: they murch' along, measuring 
Thc attitude which it issumes in a state of repose is ibc branch or spot over whicu they crawl by thej* 
loinarkable: fixid by Its bind feet, it bond^ the middle body’s length, Ajs anotlmr , example, of . these geo- 
of its body into the form of an. arch,, raising up its metric caterpillars, we may mention those, of Uie 
head and the three drsl rings, of ivhicb !the areat nrimstone mo^i, fiir inopre common than tlfc. caler- 
tbiit tune widely separated from each Qt}i)F.»r« pillars of ihe Swaliofir^tkil, and to lye collpHira hi., the . 

T;?e females of this mhtb— being unable ro fiy. from bedgo-rows of liawthoi;n during the laif.er /i{E 

the ‘absence of wings— remain fixO!} on the tw,lgs or With their withered wfinkled 

branches of the tree, the piipa having there Vumlerltqpe like’ bark, fUe.y bulging rings, and the 
its chahge; and they deposit their eggs on ifie Iwes credeence on the back, ihey look like bits 

in couDliesB iiumbci-s, wneoce, in ihc apring, issue.ou* of dry diwty;8ticks. . ^ 
fitruciive hordes, of the cfFccU of which tbo loaves of our 
peaf-trccs at this moment present tnourofu] evidence. 
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BtEAWmo^RAYONS. 
i off drawin^j^-pcficih c<t^d are 

iv'Of. Ji. '.white or toloarod wdiy bn^posttion^ of 
kH lb trace a mark pn the drawing 
„„er or lioard xti^. Ti»a aecWB to have been a,; 
fatalmn •Tbe.iBimie |taelf h probably de- 

riv a<r Frcnclyivpfi Ihr ahal];, crate : and the 
''Prayon pmjhaeiK'maM^i^ very similar 

•tboBc of *cb*ak.'JPiwtrf‘ia another name for 
' We wiU 4»»iddn^ from the *l)ictionnaire Teefano* 

' aourcea, afpw drtiiila,twft|«wg 

ttNKPaa«bf^turu of. tbeao ttaeful adjnticta ^ the 

• ^ "ikij^ierayon » the result of the mixture tf.a^we no*- 
I l0[Ot» with au. -earthy base* and aa .\t is noceaaary'tliat 
, the rme <lr mark in a drawing abould bO formed 
readily amt equably, the earthy barn requivea to, be 
' bvnujHit to ll very fine atate of aObdlviajon before. 

b$dpg made into a paafe. < After the gnnding, tfieromr^ 
i'ijho iiartby aubatamio is levj^ted, or w.aaUed in vrater, 

' arid allowed to depoalt a aedkdent by beinjig left undia* 
tcuM for acme tiine. Tim uatial baae or earthy ihatter 
; of the crayons ,ia eilhet dsaiAied chalk mr tebaccHiv^po 
clay; oocaaionally calcined gypHtm and Btarch-lloMr 
. are employed; and on other oimaiiioAB the oclirea add 
,)'cd lead. Bealdea ihp omrthy base and the Cotoc^ng 
Bubatahee* there must be Hpifi'e .kind of mucilage ur 
liquid to form thcae into a 'paatic; and- the choice of 
^tlitB liquid la an important ppint'^ in the arran^nients* 

. the gummy nature of tbia agent muat bo aucU eb will 
'' jhbld the crayon together in a enlid form, and yet allow 
4 tp diBintegrato or ‘ mark* in the proco&a of drawing* 

' wuttt Arabic and gum tragacanth arc tiio chief kiiids 
: ^-oTlOuciiage employed : and those arc made more or 
, vllDBa ^|»|d according to the sort of crayoiis tc\ bo 
; .iormedi.W varying the quantity of ualor added to tlio 
. (Vritdn the ftayon is of a kind to teqdire only 

of agputiiiatlon in the panto, a litUe 
' jnmaf ia adqod to the gmn, in order to leaBon the de- 
of harpOiMB iit the dryipg; or a little soap-lees ia 
added to prodik-e ihc aame raeca. For other varieties 
' of crayon, oil, w'ax, or auet is added to the paste; but 
are only pned fhr prepared c anvas, the siir- 
of yhicli ia bhghtly'Hiowd.vred over before the 
my,btt. U kfipik'd* Generally speaking, however, chalk 
tm^canth arc ttic two main ingredients, 
'bcaidoa the^s^ring substance t^equifcd for coloured 

, ;!*^ro ih ftrat prnpWed a primitivo paste for erayons 
c^i^rainaltferentlyvand then comred pa^ttes to 
inpneh proportions as will pdve the desired 
^ dhatk or pipe-erfay irgrounej up with gnm- 
r^UhW consistency, and this 6crv(*s as a 
N^'^r^hna Kaelico- 

^NM' ground up loth a paste: and according to 
iha^y of the iTiix<»d with the foynuT a 
will |Je SrcKlucnd of deeper or limiter 
114 ; . Uw different kinds of fiastgaeparatcly, 

aid Ui duplicate dlber. 

' Bhrtah3ji-tiokmr which will tear ** 

'lait rt^iurwori^ftl.ffblEtiuu one to anotberi 

prsipor ’tints, -of cak>iir4>tve kco^Ti pjfo* 
^ wimked lip into the dbUwig^ cgiu-. 
laimldb oitmyons preaeht. The ta ^rSt 
]#. abeeu of lunaixfl^ iptjpor ; 

S^mity is Qdta absorb^* mtd 
. A ^ adherthg: th thp »«' 

,l iximes. Ihe^ tiiaisea 
n.tte palms of the ha^ 
ilie hand am a d^amopth 
metwo amatl.fi^aliel 
qf auch!tbiekiicfia aa 
joyl^ndera Into which 


Hie paste ia rohsd ; and when the diameter is ap- 
ptoacfhing pear^ to this limit, it flat piece of wood » 
subatitqted ftw the hand, with whicli the pr^eas of 
rolling is brought tp a conclusion. The cylindtw thus 
fbriDed are tb^'ttet with a kpiff into Iqpgtha of about 
‘two inchte each (*1310 usual length of orayofna/; and 
yrlien dry they are pointed at one or both ends with a 
knife. ^ , 

Ifthe paste during the procresa of.iollmg la proraed 
and worked ao aa to expel a}l the little bubbles of air 
which may have been mixed .up with it* the crayon 
Mrhea ftnished wiM break with a homogeneous and 
iijoae fracture ; but if this be not the case, the crayon 
will bqtragile and fqlt of holes, Sometimca, irt order 
to propirq the crayons in a solid and dense form, the 
paste is^atrougly conipressod between two channels 
‘which exactly correspond, and which thus rive form 
and' dimension to the craymi. A Htird method con- 
sists ip forming a kiiul of hollow lube of tinfoil, by 
noilfoff h roiVnd a steel mandril or rod, and then filling 
this with paste rather moiy liquid than ihat used 
in- the former nni^hod, the ttnfoil Indng removed when 
the crayon has Vconio dry ind solid. 

' Varioufl subBtaucea aio cmploved to impart colour 
la the cmyonrtMWi'tc. Yellow ochre, mineral yclhiw* 
Naples ycfldw.rhrqmeUndother pigments of a similar 
kind, .arc emplo^'c^ for yellovv crayons ; red chalk, 
vermilion, madder, and Brazil w(»nd are among the 
colouring ingrcdi(‘nta for red ; smalt, indigo, and 
Pitissian blim* for blue; Rnmirwick gi cm* or various 
mixtures of blue and yellow, for green ; luiihcr, or a 
mixfnrc of*re<l and black, for brown; dial coal and 
Lamp-black for black: imlred, llic usual subslauces 
employed to give colour to most pdinls and pigments 
arc* also employed for nayoiiH. 

U is obvious that, every vart of Ibr pioeesr or 






witli equal siricuiesa, but will serve to explain the ge- 
neral nature of this kind of manufacluie. 


ani 
w'oiid 
in m* 




Sapid fjhoiMh of P/r/«/si.— W^c* ran uiideretand «r explain 
fbe cKlraotdtuarv activity ivbirli pvrvailea the witirt* Vasculw 
•ywt'in of the plant vhwi ciirutuHlAiiccs are favourable to iU 
^wtli ? ,A Btalk of wheat biw bcMi obrerved fo ahotit pp three 
iiichea in as noiiiy dajs, of barley »ix. inches in tlw same time, 
and a vine hvij? two M, or e»Kht inches a day. (Dr. iiuDie.f 
Cucnnibera have been known to acquire a Icngtli of twmfy-four 
iiichfs ill six days, and in the Hotaiuc Gardens at liiiuwls I was 
shpwii a ljumbort, five iiiclw«* in diameter, wliirii had incrcused in 
lie^hl nioc feet iii f\i'fnly-sf*v»!ii lUys, wmetimw makiiift a ]iro- 
gress of siv tjr eight jiicliw in a day. In oar climate wo meet 
with few llbiritTaliitifs of the rapidity with which platite are 
oaiiablr of Hpririgiug np vi iho most favourable ciravxnstaticea 
and tliS above l•xlun|iles ^irdbably give Us only an iiaperfeet idea 
of the velocity with which the bamboo, the ])Ola)i the tiee-f«um, 
and pflier vascular jilents may grqw iii tl^ir wtive soU and 
obmate. AihI with what numernui' aud enmidioalHl chtfnucal 
clwn'^ i« the proUue,i,ion of every grain of the. pubidatioe of thew 
Tdants attowled—how - vapidly snuet tlie fuop be. vlMted and 
ateovberl WOP Uw lOir' vid from the pil-i^bow hms- 

^ formed and The Iqpg period of diiw ilwvini wl^dhi 

1 ypr ftfier ypr, tbiHe chang<*« may ^pntweed id .the ss^e 
vfesele* or» 4 in 'the same iwe, if no less wnudi^nL Oaks hav^ 
Irved to ao age qf .1500 to !1000 yean, vew-treoi'td aOOO years, 
and otbea Jpecte aWr&Mtitidnnd p« bpnng4oud^ from 
to’^^tWO'yeare-, Vfhile ev«i u new heuig 

quolad by rtvpdy oppaedtof lOOft ymnt 

bid. Tlw mpidWof die gnwtti of a pteat, pal thedoniph of Ife 
life, are eqoiily wmfed by ei)rp»msiaaem. On a kwowleilge of 
ibep rimspstertcp, m 4 of Ite mm ^ eontrulteg or of pro^ 
^tieit)tg 'tfaem,tbe eMM|htiiWd b Offkvl; 

eofiWy4epaii^‘ - . - 
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nOTia DES TNVAMDES. JMRJS. 

1 ni? p,o(){;rH]»Iiical juiailion of I'Vance inultTS tlir 
Ul tfaiii/atiori ul inihtaiy juuum onr of tbu mop( ini- 
|i(»vLml ob|tvls of ] is (lonwsiiu jmlir.y. Afiur a pcMct* 
ul ibirly yc‘Ai*i, tliu biulpH of thu minister «»f 
Bwalluws u]) nuul\ (UiC'fuurtli ul ihu iinljunal tuxes, 
.iml the atm> v/il!i.h,iua uIkin^ IIiito huii- 

dmJ 11ion>an(l men Iruiri puMhicUvu iiidnatry; be 
Mtics whifh ihuru aro iioaily mx million jicrs^us 
enrolled us liable lu ^<•lve amuii^ tlio iintiunul 
l^navds’. Befure the t!li Ans;ef lio.i heeii loii*^ in Palis, 
he tt'ill h;L\e diHMneied ihal tluMiiilitary sjiii it. is one 
uf the inoFt strihim; ehaiuetoristies uf ihc Fienvh 
lM*uiile. It i»reilo!ii males over evciy other form uf life 
HI the ]>e'liin*sque eapilal of J'tanee. The ])0}m1ation 
muy he stid to rise to the sfluml of the revcilh as in a 
e.uiip, ami the diums beat tho e^Vninp; “ IhIUhV‘ 
in evuy part of the eiiy. At niftht, as llie soliuivy 
l):i«seiif>:er pna-eeds to his home, he iiieels patiuils of 
the tiiuniclpaL guaid, or ia peiliaps duillcn^-ed by sen- 
lini'ln unduly at thedHfeient posts. The mimerous 
l^uafd-honsea eorresimnd Ip th(» “filatioiis'’ of the Lou- 
don iiolioe. A reviiMv uf the national sttuids and 
ji'aiTisun of Paris on the Boulevards exhibita on a mac- 
n i neon t scale the jiunip and eireuniatanee of mditai) 
display. These cay and boautiful thorunchfan's are 
admirably ada^jted for siieh a purpose. Battnlion after 
battalion matches past aeeoin])aiiicd hy its band, and 
jf the speetator is pl<u;ed so as to command a view of 
the advaneiu^ host as they come in pux essioii a]>pa- 
rontly interminable, tlieir arms clilte] iiic in the rays 
of a sun of unclouded splendour, bo uill achiiowledce 
that few Bfieetaeles can be finer. Addl’d to the scene 
itholi are the historical reroll ec't ions which belon$^ to 
the capital of France, and the brilliunl luililary renown 
which the French arms have ai^quired. But these are 
eliiefly the cotniiicrcial classes, ih(* shopkeepers and 


Mtis.m8of Paris, who are movint; pa<t him with so 
ntaitiiil *811 appearance*, and it m nnpobsihlo not to feel 
that the miiiLaiy genius of the French is a great power 
in the woilil for good oi evil, and that the com se of 
Kuiopraii hi'itury eriiuiot but be modified by irs in- 
fluf'U(*e. 'J'be gisn j.-!on of Paris is usimlJy composed of 
jchiiut iJiiily tiiuusand men, and soiuelimCs even uf 
fuitv tliuu'iuiKl, who are lodged in thirty-five barracks 
in difi'ereiiL piiris j>l the (^>it:il.* 'rhe Pans nationai 
gmuil euiisisthuf Iwelve h'giuns of infantry, of four bat- 
l.du.os each, and Ihere is :i legion uf cavalry of several 
squiuliuup. The miniher of armed eiir/eiis is about 
fifty lhuu*5jiud. The iunniei)tal guards, though under 
ihe diiv( inm of the preh*el of police, aic a military 
foi<*e, and emijpiise alaml fifiecm hundred infantry and 
eavalry, icmarKablc fur their soldier-like appearanee. 
Piven the firemen, between siK and seven huitdicd in 
number, wear a mililary uiiitoriii. llcre tlien w^e have 
above eighty thuiisund suldieis and eilizen-soldicrs in 
a population lesss tJiaii oue-lwlf the population of Lon- 
don. if the orgnnizatinii of Loudon resembled that of 
Par*r, Tu^tead of a lew hundreds of the (iuaids and be- 
twerii tbiee and four thoubaiid policemen, we should 
ha\e fi garrison ol sixiy thousand troo^mof the line ^s* 
iributed m seventy hai rac ks situated inovcrypartof «hc 
metropnlis; and a himdied thousand mbrehants, stiop- 
kcc|»»n*s, clerks, and leppectable artisaiis who could 
be assembled mi grand oecasious in military uniform, 
and of whom a certain nninbei' wmuld be always 
dutj, mounting guard along with the household ttoaipa,' 
while drilling, .marching, reviewing, and olihtir 
cremes whii U are requisite in gaining U|eciBto' > 
iniJitary duties, would be roiithumlly goingTO* Ew^-, 
one w ill see that the existence of stuili a » 

Lcmloti would be intolernblc under any 
sUtues short of «!ome dire nationfil calamifii 
deductions from the time of tbecitissen and 
fi»rence witli Ids fiursuilSi which af*!l!^!yirtvoly*9d'iitt “tlfo 
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organization of a nalional guard, aro, ivn suppose. 
clieeri’uUy submittod in in Paris; and tlie iinpossibiiity 
l»f fancying such a siato of tlniigs in London indicatrs 
very fully llic diiforoncos, boili social and men Lai, 
>vhich prevail in the two capitals. We lose, it is true, 
tl\o spIiMidour of milbary spectaeleM: at a “grand 
rrvicu’* for the gratification of a great northern prince 
who recently visitoJ this country, there were, as it was 
remarked, about as many tro(>|fe a*«seiiiblcil us daily 
inuniit guard at liis ymlace; but these displays may be 
very ehoorfully (liRpenscd witli ^\ln‘ii they can only 
exist in eoiiiuvtion with the juedounnaiice of the 
HWtnd, and the iiitrubiun of tbo eaiu]» and its spirit, 
upon douieslio life. 

Our objee.t at ]>reseiit, liowevor, la to give some 
aeconnt tif the JJftlel dea Invulides, the military 
lios]iital of FraiKT. An old soldiei le-ontcrs soeiety 
under disadvantages so gieat as almost to preclude 
him from filling his part wilJi success. Ifc has been 
ISO long aceiistouied to form a part of a inacliinc that 
lie is (l|S(Liialified for independent action, and he loses 
Jiiintelf fur want ot guidanee. makes a had colo- 
nist, generally speaking, and too often a bad member 
of soeiety. Jteliied Uncle Tobys aie not xuflicicnt in 
number to afford iiii a«-'yluui for the more numerous 
Coi poral Tilms who iequiu‘ a resting-^plair in old age, 
and both policy and hurnauily dielato llio iieecBsity of 
estahlibhiiig public iiistlliitions for tin* rceeptiun o( the 
old veteians. In the sixteenth eeiitnry the old and 
disabled soldiers in Franco had no oilier resouree hut 
• the chanty of the mnnastci ics of loyal loundaiion. In 
15.10 Henry IV. eonvertod a convent in one of the 
faubourgs nf IVris into au hospitiii for military in- 
valids, but the institution, wiiioli was lemnved to an- 
other situation by Louis Xni.« innaiiicd oii a small 
pealo for iieaily a century. The long wars of Louis 
XIV. rendeied it necessary to make ]iro\i}.i()n :i 
larger number of old soldiers, and in 1070 the founda- 
tion of the Invalides was laiil, the king rrsi'fviiig t‘o 
biinseir the honour of being its sole benelaetoi by 
])robibiting legaeie^i being left for its supjiort. The 
main building, ineindiiig the first eliundi, wa.s coiii- 
)dcie<l in 1700. ClieliM^a Hospital was begun a few 
}^»ars laid, in 10H2, and was eoinpJcled some jears 
earlier. The second chincli or dome of the liivalidi'N 
a \iew of w hieh is gif'Cn iii^be <'Ut, w as also completed 
iu I 7 OO 1 a id was intended for the ei'lebration of iiiili- 
lary lejoiciugs and lesiivaU. Ad<rnions have been 
made fiom time to time to the buildings, wliieh now 
cover an area of hixteeii aries. The Hoiel des liiva- 
lides is almost the only puhlie huildiiig ui Pans which 
has alwajB been retained for its oiigiual uses. The 
first Revolution eliaiiged only iis name, and the Hole] 
boeanic the Teui]de of llumanily. while under the 
Eippire it was called the Temple of MarM hut at the 
Restoration llio old name again caiiie ofliiially into 

US(*. 

*rhe Hotel ties Invalides is Bitiiated on the right bank 
of the Seme, on the bouth aide ol Pai is. It is aiipibadhed 
by ail espl.ip:id(’, which extends from the quay uii the 
Some, and measure'* 1410 feet by 7t^0. 'I’iie louiilaiii 
irt^Tlie eeiilre of llic e.-planade was foiiueily onia- 
inented with thebron/e Jioii taken from St. Mark's at 
\'eniee, which was restoicd at the peace of 1815, and 
refdaecd by a biutue of L^ayette. On the north 
'Wbnt tberu is a wide teirai'e laid out as a gaidcii and 
bonnded by a lobsc. On the roiitb front of the dome 
vliuruh theie is a nuail gccen esplanade, beyond w'bich 
arc avcuuoK of trees blanching 111 variaiis directions. 
The fiont oi the llOtel is 012 feet in length, and pre- 
sents three projecting masses. I'hc central part is 
decorati^ft wiih Ionic pilasters, which support an arch 
ornamented with military trophies, in whieii is a bas- 
leliel of Louis XIV. on horeebaek. The windows of 
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this front arc foimed of a cuirass surmounted by a 
helmet and surrounded by a mantle, a circular window 
being picrct'd in the middle ot eatdi cuirass. The 
architectural decorations Ibrougbout are of a military 
chatacter wherever they could with propriety be made 
BO. 'I'hc gateway in the centre leads to tlie L'lJiir 
Itoyale, w'hich is 312 feet by 192. Tliis quadrangle' 
eousists of four piles of buildings tvith central projety 
tions, and pavilions at the angles. Tliere arc besides 
other courts : but a minute detail of the plan and of 
the archite(!iiiral designs would scarcely be iutelligihle 
if only biietly given. Tlic first ehureli, emailed I'KgUse 
ancierine, is 00 feet high, 21U ieet long by 40 in its 
least an<1 72 fec^t in its gTcatrst breadth, and consists of 
a single nave, w'ilh low side aisles siipjiorLing a gallery. 
The flags taken by the Frene.li from the enemy are 
deposited in this church. TIkw are chiefly Spaiii&li and 
Poitiigiiese, w’i*h some from Algiers^ and there are two 
or.thiee English standards. Diiring the empire the 
nave of this church ivas bung with neaily tliiee thou- 
sand flags nf every nation on the continent. Tliey wine 
deslroyco the evening bcicue the allied troops enleri^d 
Pans in 1S14. The beeond pr rlunie ehuieh is a siiuare 
edifice, l.'JH feel long, at the soiilhetn cxMemily of iJie 
first clmieh. It is united 1,0 the old church by the 
at'cli in which the giei|t altar hlands. In the leiitie of 
each front is a projecting inabs crowned by a pediment. 
The ]>riiieipal eiuianee is by the* portico on the south 
side, wJiicli is composed of two ranks of eoliuiiiis, the 
lower oiH‘S of the Doric and the upper ones of llic 
Cormthiaii order. The ciieulaK tower, wlneli uses 
fiuni thebodvof the ehuieli, is sin mounted by ioity 
columns of tlie Composite ordei, ai ranged in pans. 
An ultie, ailoriK^d u iib eiiculai -headed w mdows,spi mgs 
from the lower, and tioiii this rises the dome, the i une 
of which IS eoMbidcied as peciiliai Iv eli'gant it'^ex- 
tertial iliamclei is SO ieiM, wliuli is wiiliiii 32 icet of 
the (liametcr of St Pauls. 'J‘he spac<“s between the 
twelve libs by wliicli the dome is div-ded aie dcco- 
lated witli jirojeciing devices ul military tvopbicH, 
ai 1118 , &e,, and, with the ribs tbeniseU es, aie gill. The' 
dome is am mounted by a laiiiciii, wliuli is ctoiviied by 
a spire, globe, and 'Tos^:, ;iJl uclily gilt. The* total 
height iium ibc* ground to the humnni ol lIuM iotiS is 
323 feet. T4ic paveimml of the dome chuivli i.'* of 
white marble inlaid with lilies and liplieis, and the 
(ofdon ol the ordi'r of the Holy Ghost. 'J'he (ciling js 
painted, and tlu>rc are pieluics m the difieient chapels, 
ill a vault beneath the dome aie niteiicd the lemains 
of Muishal Mill tier and ihe other vietnna (one of 
whom was a young giih of the atteni]it of Iwestlii on 
the llic ot King Louis Philippe, uii the 28th ol July, 
1835. , 

The goveniinont of this great eslabirshineiit is under 
tjie imincdiatc snpeiinteudeiice ot the Minister of 
War. 7'lie goveinor is always a marshal of ]*'ianee, 
and he is assisted by about one bundled and twenty 
ollieera. liis salaiy is 35, (XK) francs a year, or about 
IKK)/. (25 f lanes to ihe pound 1 . The gcncial- com- 
mandant IS )>aid 12,(KH> francs, the iulcndaiit 10.UU0 
franes, and the eolonel-iiiajor OUUO francs. Ail soldiers 
disabled by wounds, or who have sfTVcd tliiny years, 
are entitled to ilie privili‘gc'8 of the inhUtutioii, which 
•iiifdud^ board, lodging, washing, and elotliiiig. Tlic 
Hotel is capable of ac( uiiimodaliiig 700M pcrsonsi but 
the number of imnates at present is only about flCKH). 
The invalids receive a small sum for poeket-tnuney, 
which for a private is 2ir. a inonlb, loi a seigeant 
4 ir., a captain 10 fr., a colonel 30 fr., and in 
like jironortion for others of intermediate grade. 
Oilicers above the rank of ca])tHin are alJow'cd to lake 
tUnr meals in their own apaniiicuts. In the c.iiicei^’ 
refectory tlie service consists ot jilate and porudHhi, 
The Empress Maria Louisa prcfecntcd aseiviceof pklc 
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lo llu* IlOU'l. TJip 6ub*o{HrerB and privatpsarr divided 
into two ]isutios to take tlicir meals, ono pariv brrak- 
at nine and dining at lour, and Utc other at ten 
and five. Soup is iwTvcd besides in tJie morniif^. I'liejr 
breakfrist cousistk of sou]>, hoof, and a dish of vegetables, 
and dinner of a ragout with vegetables, or eggs and ve- 
getables. 01fi(H*rs arc* allowed a ff*w extra dishes. The 
daily. allowHiiee of wine is a pint and three -qiiarteis. 
and of b](*ad one pound and a half, and these articles 
are of the same* quality for all ranks. Each of the 
four grand relet*torif»s or dining-rooms (one for the 
offiecM's and three foi the privates) is one hundred and 
fifty feet by twf*nty-four, and in each there are thirty 
round tables, at whieh messes of twelve are formed. 
Above rdieeii hundred pounds of meat are daily put 
into the etippers, and the same quantity is used for 
ragouts. The inqjit and vegetables aie eonked by 
eeonoiniial furnaces, each of which coniaii's eight 
copper**. Theie arc iw’o coppers in eaeh of wiiieh 
twelve hundred pounds of meat can be diossed ; and 
in one of the kilehens there is a spit that will roast 
lour hundred pounds of meat at once. There are 
two kiiclw'jis, one for the oflieeis and one^ lor the 
privates. The priie ipsil doiinitorics roinpriscw eight 
bj»acious rooni.s, eaeh of wliieli, contains from forty 
to liltv beds, and in the snidller sleejiirig-roonm the 
nuinbei ol beds is iioiii lour to eight. Each man has 
Ills bed, straw inatticss, wool mattress, and bolster, 
and a small eii]ibciard for his elolhes. Theie is a 
Jil>iaiy of twenty thousand vol;inn‘s for the use of the 
p<»i\si»)ner!s, which is open for six hours daily. The 
CJoiiiieil Cliamher contains the portraits of the mar- 
shals of b'ljince, whieh are lemoved here on their death 
from the Salle de.s M.iiec'haux at the Tuileries, 


MIND AMONG THE SPINDLES, 

Tins is the title of a little work recently puhlished as 
one of ‘Knight's \Vei*kly Volumes for all Uc.ider8,' 
being a selceiion of ai tides from an American woik, 
called the ‘Lowell Ulfeiing,' the production eiitiiely 
(if the young w'onien, “ the girls,'* as thi’V style Ihi'in- 
hpI VCR, employed in the laetovies of that^ouii. The 
real good sense, the ahsenre of all atfecutioii, and the 
moral tone eviiieed throughout, as well as the fact 
of such an undertaking being earned on thiough a 
period of now tlii(*e years, cannot fail lo render the 
volume interesting to all English readers, and wc aie 
indne(*d therefore to give a very short specimen of the 
manner in which sulgects arc treated. 

THE SPIRIT OF DISCONTENT. 

“ I wn T, not «tay ill Dnvpil any liingor ; 1 am difcmihied to give* 
my umirc ihiH v«y day,'* naid Ellen t'oUiiiH, jw the cailiest lu-H 
wan tolliug ti/ ictiiiiiii 119 of the luuii t'oi hdiour, 

** Why, what in the matter, KlJeid ll sl'ciidi to me you have 
dioamed out a new idea! AN here do you tlnnk of going t utirl 
what lor?” 

** 1 am going hornr, where I shall net he obliged to tise so 
rally in the nioiiiing, nur be* dragged about by tlie ringing of a 
not conliiK'd in a clu^e noisy loorii fium nioriiiug fill 
night. 1 will not stay here; 1 um detennined to go home in a 
fortnight.” 

Such was onr htief morning's convfiBation. 

Ill tiu* evening, u** I sat alnnc, reading, my cointianioiis 
having gone out lo jmhlie Jertures or social nit 'tings ISIK'n 
riiWed. 1 saw that ^he still Woro llie sairie glo,)niy expressniii 
of counlMiance wli.ch had hcGii manifi'sted in ihe nniriiing; and 
1 was dispoMsI to leinovu from her mind the evil iiill'ience, by a 
plain com tn on -sense eonversatio:i. 

And so, Ellen,” said I, “ you think it iiupleasont to rise so 
early in the nioniing, and he confined ui the noi.sy mill so many 
hours during the day. And T Ilii\ik. so, too. Ail this, and 
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forgc.'ttliat there arc advanfnges, as well ns disridvanfages. in llu'a 
employment, us tn eveiy other, if we i kpect to find all hi.n- 
sliiiie and ilnweis in any stattofi in life, we (‘hall most siiiely be 
disapiniiiitedL We ate vtry busily engaged dinnig the day but 
Ibcii we have tin* evening to oin'otve*. wiih no one to dictate to 
01 contiol us. T ha\s fiiH]U(nil!y hcaid you hay, that you wiaihl 
not be confined to liouMchohl duiM*s, an\l*flia1 you didiLed the 
millinery business altogi\tb*'N heeaiisc yi.u unild not have your 
evenings for leisitie. V'oii know lliat in Isuvi 1) wc have si liools, 
iertiiies, and iiieclingA, of every deseiiplidi), ^ormoiul and intel- 
teetual ifn|iioveniont.” 

“All fins is very true,’ replied Ellen, “but if wc were to 
attend eveiy public iiibtitiitioTi, and eveiy eveninir-bclinol wlrrh 
oileis jiM'll for oiii inipiovemeiit. we iniglit spend tvi ry farthing 
of niir OainiiiLis, and even nioie. Then if bicknrss hhonid ovei- 
lai.e ii«, whiitiirc the ]krolKil>lt* tuinseqaenn <>{ Heie we are, far 
fioiii kindled and hmiie ; and if wc have an eiii]<ty pwrac, W 4 
shall !)«■ de.tifule ijf fnruth also.” 

“ 1 do not think so, Ellen. J helicve tlirre is no ]i1nre where 
there me so omny advaota'^es willtin the leach of (he lahoniiiig 
class of people ui exiU hen*, wlieie time is so iiineli eipiality, 
BO few .iiihinei.itie disliiirlhais, and such goi.d fellowship, sl ^ niiiy 
he found in tins roiinuuiiily. A peison has only to be honest, 
iiidustriuii*>, and nioial, to secure llie resp'ct of (he virtuous mifl 
good, though he may not. be wmtha doll.ir ; while, on the other 
hand, aii iniuioial {n'isoh, though he should ]>os'tr»& weullli, is nut 
r<w|ieeted.'’ 

** As to llie moi.'ilit^ of the place," ipUinied Ellen, '* I have no 
fiiiilt tn find. 1 (ihji ' t to till* c onstiint huiry of cveiylhiiig. ^Ve 
lannot have time to eat, diiiik, or sleep; \i'e iuivc only tinity 
iiiiunfes, 01 at tiuM llnee-qiiaitris of an hour, a!luwe>l ii<. tn go 
fioin um woik, laitake ol onr food, and letiuii to llie ii> ny ^ 
rbitter nf inarhinciy. !■]> before day, at the ilaiii*’ ipf the lull — 
and out of the nnU by tia* clang of llie hi 11— into the mill, aod 
at woik, ni oU'dieiiee 1olh.it thlig-doiig of a hell— just a.s thuiigh 
we weu‘ so many hviiig inaehiiii's. 1 will give m> iiotine to- 
luoiiow : go, 1 will I won t stay^ote and he a white slave.” 

“ Ellen,'' said I, ‘'do >ou icraemher what is said of the bee, 
that It patheis honey evi'ii in n poisonous lloivei i iMay we not, 

111 life inaniier, if oiii laails uie rightly iittniicil, find many 
pleasuies sonoecred with oiii eiiijiloyment ? Why is it, then, 
(hat yiii so ohsti.>ately look altogether on the daik side of a 
fai loty life''* I tlnnk you tiamglii ditVerently while }'un were at 
home, (111 a vl il, hist sumnior — l(ir you woic gl.id to come back, 
to the mill 111 lt*s tOdii r.nii v\eiki. Toll mo, now — why w'oie 
you so I'l.id to Ktiiiii to llie iingiiig uf flic hell, the < iattei of (ho 
inachiiii'j Yi tlie eaily using, (In' hall-liour diiniei, and so on?'* 

I saw tlial iiiy di^ronlentid fneud wan not in a hiitiirjiir to give 
me :iii iioswei — .mil 1 llieietoie «k.?ii( on\iith iiiy talk. 

* ^ oil me lull}' uwaio, Elhii, tiiul .i rouiiiry life doo.4 not ey- 
(liidi* jH'ople fioiii I.ihoui— lo say nothing ol the infeiior piivi* 
leges ut ulUndnig piihhc worslil|i — that ] oople have often to go 
.% ilisluiicc to Hireling uf any kind — lli.it boukH eniiimt be So 
easily oht.nned as tliey can line th.it you taniiot always lia\e 
ju^it siw.li soviety as you wish- that you — ’* 

•Slip interrupted me, liy suv iiig, “ W'e lim c no bell, with its 
everlasting ding-dong '* 

“ W hat dilleiencc does it make?" said 1, “ whetlier yon shall 
be awaked by a bell, or the noi.y bir.tk* of a Cirm- house? For, 
you kiKuv, tanners uic generally iip us eaily iu the inuriuiig us 
wc uie obliged to use.” 

“Hut then/* said Ellen, '‘cniinliy people h.ue none of the 
clatlevi.ig of inuehmuy eoiistantly diiiiiii'g in iheir eius.” 

“Tine,” 1 replied, “but they haie what n wii^ — and that 
is, a dull, lifide'.r; Rileiirc all around them. The hein may cacklo 
sometimes, and llie geea- gabble, and lh« pigs squeal'* 

Ell ‘u’s hearty J.ingli iiiteiiiipled my desciiptioii — and pre- 
sently we piocuiled, my pleasantly, to eumpaic u countiy life 
^itli i factuiy lil'e III Jju\v( Jl. Her Si'owl of iliscuuleiit bad de- 
]NUled, and she w.is piejiarcd to considGr the subject candidly. 
We agreed, that sincf* wo iiiiisl work (or ir living, the null, all 
things runsideied, ib tho most plcas.mt, ami he^i caleuhited to 
promote oiii welfaie; that wc wilkwoik diligently during tlio 
Inmrs of labour ; improve oui leisuit* to the la'st advuiitage, in 
(he cultivulinii of llie mind, — hoping theieliy not oidy to iitcicose 
OUI own pleiisiue, but aUo to udil to the liappiiicss of thoso 
.’UL.'uid us. AL&iijRA* 
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ESSAVS ON rriE LIVES OV ln<:^^AUKAT{LK 
VAINTKRS -N(i. XXVIL 
MiciiA ’:i. A Nftiii.o. — t 'oiihimi d. 

lIirnrUTO ^vr )iiw brni Midiacl Anj^rlo mIioIIv 
ficvdicil to thd j'tndy iind ])i'}u‘liri' uf t'.(*uJ]itnic : 
but POOH allrr h’lH i^’turn^U* I'iok’ihm*, lir was (allrd 
U]M)n to conipplp with Lioiiardn da A'uk i ni o\rt'ut!ii«» 
tlip (“arloons ior the* tr<'sros with which il was iii- 
t**ndod to decorate the walls of tlic Palaz/o ^'cTc•hn^ 
01 low'n-lull of Klorciin’. 'Phe cartoon of LioiMtdo 
lias been aliciidy dcsci ihcd : that of Michael Aii j» do ic- 
prosentod an ioddtMil which ocniircd diiriii^j; the mccc 
of Pisa— a p:roup »d ]‘')oiciitiiic soldici.-* hathiiif; in ilic 
Arno hear tlic trunopet wljidi proclaims a sonic of 
the ciiciny, and sprin» at once to thccomhal- he »li.» r 
tills subject, perhaps, as nffordiiii; ample uppoiiumiv 
to oxhihit his peculiar and wmidcifnl skill in desif;ni!i;^ 
the human fifruie» All is life and movement. The 
wariiors, Bome already clothed, hut the preathr •part 
undressed, ^tsten to obey the call to battle: tbev aic 
seen dambeiiiiK up the baiiks,-abucklin^ on tbeir 
nniiour,— nisbinji: forward, burrieefiy, eaRorly. Tbeic 
arc, altosjelber. about tbuty fijiurcs, the si/c of lile, 
drawn w'itli black chalk, and relieved with white. 
This cartoon was rcnarded lyr his contemporaries as 
the most perfect of Ins works: that is, in respeet to the 
exreution merely; as to Buhjprt, Bentiment, and rha- 
raclor, it WNuild not certainly rank with the finest of his 
woi^ks: fgjt, with everv possible vnrieiv of gesture and 
httitnde, exhibited with admirable and bfe-like eiierpy, 
and the most cimsniuniate kimwledne ol form, Iheie 
w:i-« only one <'\preasioii thiontthout, and tliat the lea^^t 
intellectniil, inajestie, or iiiteresiiuj;— *the «\]trcssion of 
hurry and surprise. While this frreat woik existed. 

It was a study tor all the youu^ artists of Italy: but 


IMiebael Anc;elo, who had sufleied in peiMUi fnnn tin 
jeHlou<> f/f one rniil, w.i^ tleMincd lo suffei yd nioic 
cinclly hem the crivv ol anotlicr. Ft is sin1 th.-t 
JSandiiiclii, ilic sMilploi, pn. filed by tin' troubich d 
h'Jorciicc lo tcjii in pieces tins monuincnl of the filoiy 
and jicniMs I'f u man be <lctei-ti‘d ; bnl in dolin’: -^o he 
has onh left aufinlrinin; stain n])on Ins own lame. A 
I Mr.all rdd co])V of the ]wineij)al of the coiripo- 
Kitmn e.\ihl«« in the collection ol the K.iil of J,ciccsler, 
al Ilolkham, and has hcen finely cn'’r}ivcd. 

The next w’oik in which Michael Anp;clo w^as en- 
laced Mj- the Imnh of Pope Julius II,, who, while 
h\ni<r, liad concmvcil ihe nlca of (‘redin'^ a most 
"'ph’iidid inoniimrnl to p(‘r]»dnalc his meiimty. l\n' 
tinsuoik, which was nc\fT cuni]dded, Michael Aii^^clo 
cxccnU'd the ianious slatnu of Moses, seated, ^riispin^!; 
Jiis Howinp; bcaid with one Juind, and w'ilh the olh^T 
sustainiiiti; the tables of tlie law. M liile employed on 
this toiiib, the jiope commanded biin lo undertake also 
the dccoiiitioii ol lhoceilinp:of the Sislim* chajick The 
leader may lememlx’i that Po]»e Sixins JV., m the 
year 147«k cicctcd his iamuiis chapel, and buiimiom'd 
ihe best pamterB of that time, Sif?noiolIi, Cosiino 
Kosidli, Pern^iiio, and (xhiilandajo, to decorate the 
interior; hut down to the )earlWI8 the ceiliiijff ic- 
mained wiihonl any oriiammit ; and Mu had Angelo 
was called upon tocovr'rlhiscnoviiiona vault, a. space of 
loOi'cet in pMiitlh by ott in breadth, Avilh a eeries of 
Biibjccts, representing: the most important events coii- 
iiecled, either literally or lypii-ally, with the fall and 
redemption of mankind. 

No ]>art of Michael Angelo’s lonp life is »o intiTOHl- 
jrijy, so full of charad eristic incident, as the history 
of his i n ten on 1 so wilii Pone Julius IL, w'hicb bepiati 
in 1505, and end(‘d only.wLtn the death of the pope in 
1513. 
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Michrirl Anftvlo had at all tniu's a lofty idea of Ins 
own <Iiu;nily iw an artist, and novi*r wfmld sloon rithev 
'o fldUfr a |Mli*on. or to coiniliatt* a iival. ,1 nil ns U., 
Ihou^h now pcvtMity ionr, was as inipalicnt of con- 
ti.icJiciion, as Jirry iii tompt'r, sis full of Ttm{;nific<.»nl 
and auiliitious ]>ro)ccls as ii he had been in the piinn' 
^)r life ; ni his MMViee was the friuions arehiteet l>ia- 
inanle, who hchHd with joiilinisy and alKnn the in- 
I'jo.tMno: fame of Michucl An;^rlo, and his influence 
with tiu' punt lit'; and set hnnseir by indiieet means 
to le.^smi both, lie in: iinuited to .hilmi that it was 
ominous to cieet hi;*’ own inausoleiuii clnunf.; Ins hfe- 
liine, and iht' pope ;^riuliuiHy (ell oil' ill hu alttmiioiu- 
in “•Iieliael An^'elo, and in'uU « ie<t to supply him with 
the iii!(e'*saiy iunds for eiiiryin» on the vvoik. On 
nsK' ()!'('si*'ion Aliehsiel Angelo, I'liidiiip; it diflienli to 
o])'fiin iief’Crtri to the ]iope, sent a nle'^sl?;* to him to 
tliLi effeet, “ thiit fcu'neeloilh, il his lioliueh-i desneil 
to s(v l.iin, he hliould ^e,ld to k him elsew leue : 
:iinl the iMime ni«;h!, lea\ inj; nideis n iih Ins si'iv.niis 
to (iL^po.o* i>l hiN pmpeitv, he di'p.uled flir Floienee. 
Th(» po)iedo']'hlehed in (' <smi iei'a iillei liim with thioHlM, 
pel hU.isions, ]n oinihi‘tti|»hul in vain, lit; wrol** to llie 
(i(''i(aloiiieie Sodeiini, then at the head of the tj;oveiu 
in II! nl I'loienee, eoiniiiandiii'.’: Iiim, on pain ot fiis 
! ! enie displiMi uj e. In N) i('|i:n*l Aio'elo haeK loliim; 

hii' liif loJiexil'h* M \\A aljsolnUdy lelnai'd ; three moinlih 
weie spent in \aiii nee,oeirttions. Sodeinn ai length, 
leaniei the jiope’s :in';ei, ]n* vailed on Mjehael Aniielo 
to tel Ill'll, and sent with him Ins leluilon ('attlinal 
Sod-nnu, to inal.e up tin* (prtiiel between the 
emnendin'j, poweis. 'rin* i»ope was tlnm at Fioln^ria^ 
and fP the immunit when :\1 u hael Am^.ido ain\ed he 
w:t^ at supp«n ; he de iieil him to he lnons;hl into his 
pM'seme, atid, 0 ‘i sis iin; him, e\elRiixiedi iii a lianspnti 
(j 1 fury, Instead oi oheyina our eouiinuiniri and eoin- 
nm to tis, then llhsl waited till we eaim* in '‘eaieh*ot 
ihee ! " . floloiiia heiin; iniieh nearer to Kloienec than 
to Home.) Miehaei Aii'iilo tell on his Knees, and 
en'ie.ite(| ]mldoii with a loud soiee. “ Holy lather, ’ 
said (’>•, “jn> olleiiee lias not arisen fiom an c‘viJ na- 


ture; I eould nu lo* It’ cr emlnic tlio in-sulta ottered to 
me in the palaec of your iiolinops !*' lie continued 
knceliiiK, and the iiope eonliiiued to bend his hiows m 
sileiico; w{ieii a c-eiuin hisho]i, who ]\'))ieseiiied tJie 
('ardiiial Soderini, ihiukuii; to miMid the matter, intei- 
leu'd with CKCUHed, lepre.nmimj; that** Micliael Aji;'c1o 
— j«)or nittu!" had eirid tlnont'lf i^’notaiice ; that 
at iMs were wont to jirttM.me too mneh oniheii {[*('11111“,'* 
Mild no fui»h. liut tlu' iii:'(ihle potie, iiilernipiiiifij 
him Wit Ji a sii.irp hlow' acuiss the shonideis with Ins 
sltjr, ('claimed. It is thoi; that art j^imiant hikI pn*- 
^umhi^. to insult him w'liomwe leol oui. el v(*b hound 
to Iiononr ; taKe thyself out of mil si'^htl'* And as 
the ten Hied pi elate htood lr;im fixed with ainay'’uiejit, 
the ]i</pe‘s attendants forced iiiin out oi the loom. 
Jnliiis ihen, tniniinv to JMiiliael Anf*elo, pive hnn Inc 
ioi:;;iv(Me's and Ills hle.-sin^, and coinmamh'd Inm 
never 104.1111 to lea\(* him, jiromiMiijr him on ail o(m a- 
sions his ia\ our and proteetio'i. This extraoidiiiaiy 
Kceim took jil.ice 111 November, lOil'i. 

TJjti woik on the tomb was not, howiwer, immedi- 
ately ro&uuied, IMiehael Ant*elo was cominainh.'d to 
exeeule a eoioss.d slatm* of tliC' popi' to be ereeU’d in 
fiont ot the pi ineipal eluiK'li of IloloLtna. lie thiew 
into the fi^uie and altitude to iniieh ot the liau);h1y and 
lesoIuteelianu'U'rot lire oii>*inrLl, lli.il Julius, on s(*eine 
tlw model, M“l,i’d liiiii, with a smile, whether he intended 
to lepMsenl him as tdessinn 01 aaeuisitn* ? To whuh 
Mieli.iel Ani’elo piiidentlv lejilied. that hi; intended to 
repi('b,ent iius ]iolme,as as .iilnionishnfj:' the inhabitants 
oi lloliiiina to ohedieuee and suhmission. “ And what,’* 
said the pope, well pleased, “ wilt thou put in the other 
hand?" A book, m.iv il pleasi' your holiness.'* ‘*A 
hooK, man I” exi lainied Iho nope, “ put rather a nword, 
thou knouesl I am no seliolai." The fate of lliis 
statue, lmwev(‘r we may lament it, w'as 1itlin« and r'lia- 
raeTi^iistie. A iew' altenvaidiS the [lopnlaei* of 

Tirtlo^ua rehidh il aj»ain“t tlic popedom, fluiif^down the 
statue i>i Julius, and out ot ilio iia'fmenU was eon- 
Hlruetetl a eaniion, wt.uh iunn its ougMi was styled 

A-a Giulitmri^'' 



On his teinrn to Homo, Michael Anftulo wished to 
li.ixc resumed his woik on the niausoleiiin ; but Hie 
po]K! bad resolved on the eoinplelion of the Sistine 
eliH]u;l: be emnimiiided Mieluicl Angelo to uirleitake 
tlie decorations of the vaulted (eilinp; and the artist 
was ublifc'ed, ihoiifth nductaiitly, to obey. At this 



(Fro’n the ViiiiU orthtfSliiLiiit CIiaiwI,] 


time the fn'sciK’H which Raphael and hia pupils were 
painting in the ebaniheis of the Yaiuan had excited 
the adniiiation ol all Itonie. Mu-hael Angelo, who 
had never exercised luinself in the iiieehanieal jiart 
of the art of fresco, iiivued from Florence several 
painters of eminei^ih to execute bis dosig^ns under 
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lijM Awn fuperiittondence ; Imt ihayiemtld not reach the 
bis conoepllotuk wIihA beeamie enfeebled 
tkehr bands ; and one mormng. in a mdnd of 
idajpM^nee. bd dcstroyied all that they liad rione, 
diM the doors of the chapel minst them, and would 
not thenceforth admit them tO' his presence. He then 
ihut himself up» silid proceeded with incredible per- 
sovorance and energy to aGComplHih bis task alone ; he 
even prepared his own colours with his own hands. 
He b^an with ihc end towards the door ; and in the 
two oompartments fimt painted (though not first in 
the series), ‘ Tlie Deluge/ and ‘ The Vineyard of Noah,* 
lie made the figures too numerous and too small to 
prodnoe .^etr full effect from below, a fault which he 
corrected in those executed subsequently. When 
ahooditihalf the work was completed, the pope insisted 
' On viewing what was done, and the abtonisnment and 
admiration it excited rendered him more and more 
eager to have the uhole completed at once. The 
pr^igitMM, however, was aot^'rapid enough to suit the 
iinpatieiiL temper of the pontiff*. On one occasion 
he demanded of the artist when he meant to finish 
ii^ to which Michael Angelo replied calmly, “When 
I can.*' “When thou canst!*’ exclaimed the fiery 
old pope. “Thou hast a mind that 1 sltouid have 
thee thrown from llie scaffold 1*’ At length, on the 
day of All Saints. 1512, the ceiling was uncovered 
to public view. Michael Angelo was eiriployed on 
the painting only, without re^'koning the liiin* spent 
in preparing thedrartoons, twenty-two raontha, and he 
received in payment 3000 crowns. 

To descrite this grand work in all its details would 
occupy many pages' It will give some idea of its im- 
mensity to say that it contaius in all upwards of 200 ' 
figures, the gre.att^r part of colossal size ; and that 
with regal'd to invention, grandeur, and expression, it 
baa .been a school for study, and a theme for uofider. 
daring three successive ages. J n the centre uf the ceil- 
ing are four large coinpartnieiits and five small ones. 
Ii/lhe foriuor are ropresenfwl the Creation of the Sun 
and Moon: the Creation of Adam, pet haps the most 
majestic design thatever was conceived by the genius of 
man ; the Fall and the lilxpulsion frobi Paradise ; the 
Deluge. In the five small coinpartmcnts are repre- 
sented the Gathering of \^e Waters (Gen. i. 9; ; the 
Atmighw separating Light from Daikness; the Crea- 
tion of l&ve; the Sacrifice of Noah, and Noah's Vine- 
yard. Around theae, in the curved part of'\he ceiling, 
are the prophets and the Sibyls wlio foretold the birth 
of Christ. These are among the most ivondeiful 
forms that modern art has called into They arc 

all seated and employed in coittenqilating hooks or 
antique rollB of manuacTipt, with genii in attendance. 
These mighty beings sit before us, looking down with 
solemn moditative 'a8))ect8, or upwards with inspired 
looks that see into futurity. All their forms arc mas- 
sive and aubliioe, all arc full of varied and individual 
character. « • 

Benastib these again are a series of groups represent- 
ing the earthly genealogy of ChriaUin which the figures 
have a repose, a contemplative fflke, and tendefmms, 
which place them among the most interesting of all the 
productions of Michael Angelo. These and the figure 
of five ill the Fall show bow intense was his feeling of 
beauty, though lie frcquenlly disdained to avail him- 
self of it .'In the four corners of the ceiling are re- 
preueotatiuns of the mincnilous deliveratiuo of the 
people.of fsrael in allusion 'to the general lledemptlon I 
of .man law thb Saviour : via. Holophornes vanqiiislied 
by JudUa* David ovejrceining Goliath, Uie Brasen | 
Serpent, and the punishment of Hainan. ! 

There iiauatnau print in Kqaler'sHand-bocdc, which 
wtiji give a ^general idea of the airangetnent of this j 
lmqus,uaUm|g^ j but fn a large scale by | 


Pirbli, dhd a still larger one by Cunego, which if ac- 
cessible will anaweir the purpose better, ‘Hie collection 
of engravinj^ after Michael Angelo in the British 
museum is verV imperfect, but it contains some fine old 
prints front fne'Titqmdti which shoidd be studiod by 
those who wish to understand the tijae merit of ibqL 
great mastaj^ of whom Sir Joshiih Ri>ynoldB said thaf 
“ to kiss tlimcm of his garment, to catch the slightest 
of his perfections, would be glory and distinction 

enough for an ambitious mipr . 


CASTS FROM ORGANIZED SUBSTANCES. 

Fob the purposes o£ the anatomut and the botanist U 
is often desirgble to procure either casts' or impressions 
of objects whose form and surface it is wished to pre- 
serve. It may be that a malformation in any part of 
the body is to be made an object df study, or that the 
delicate veins in a leaf are to be made the means of 
investigating the character of a plant: in either rate 
an impression from the object would sometimes 
answer the same purpose as the original, and hence 
have arisen many modes of taldihg such impressions. 
These methods differ in some respects from . those 
jvhereby impressions are taken from manufactured 
articles, and merit a Httic notice. 

Impressions from the leaves of plants arc sometimes 
taken either by smoking them or by dabbing on them a 
ball covered with printers' ink, and then taking an im- 
passion on a piece of damp paper, whereby the minute 
diversities of surface arc portrayed in black and wliitc 
on the paper. An ingenious modification of this ar- 
t'angcinent was devised by Mr. Gill, to enable a botanical 
tourist to lake impressions from plants while out in the 
field. His apparatus consisted of a dabber, a book, 
and a cylindrical ruler such as is used in a eounting- 
hduse. The dabber was simply a Small rusliioii an 
inch or so in diaiifetcr, covered with smooth kid-leather, 
and ada}>ted to be used in tlic same w'ay as the large 
ink-balls employed in printing. The book might be 
of any convenient size, say an octavo volume an inch 
thick. It contained, between two of its leaves, a piece 
of vellum ftdded in the middle ; and the two middle 
pages of this vellum bad a tbin coating of printing-ink 
or some atfaiqj|»iis substance, which remained damp 
by virtue of oil which it contained. Having 
cnoBcn the leaves or specimens of a plant, he placed 
them upon the blackened vellum, and caused them to 
take up a sufiicient quantity of the ink by gently 

S Tossing them, one side after the other, witTi the 
abb(«r. I'he quantity of ink taken up by this method 
was extremely minute, yet adequate to the purpose. 
Two impressions were then taken from tbb' leaf at' 
once. A sheet of paper was folded, the iiikod sbeei- 
men put within the fold, and the paper placed within 
the leaves of the book, 'i'lie book was then laid on a 
flat spot of ground, the ruler placed on it, and' the 
cxperiinefitcr, holding by a gate, a post, or a rail, stood 
on tlie ruler and worked it to and iro over the book 
with the wliole weight of bis body. By this pressure 
the iuk impression waf transferred from the leaf to the 
white paper, and tlius produced two copies at onc^c. 
Mr. Gill stated that in one year he pfoWed by this 
method several hundred impressions from brautifo] 
leaves and parts of plants. If Cf»ndfhctei3' at home; 
where more apparatus may be employed, it is recotn- 
mended that a flat hard board be placed , il]wn tho 
ruler, and the feet be placed on the board, liy'#hibh a 
more powerful and equable pressure may be obtaint*d. 
Of course, where any kind of press is atHiand^ B more 
efficient method will be practicable ; but the object 
was to devise a method which should be essfly^prsc** 
litMible in the open flelda 

Borne years back hfir. Deeble comtliktinieatod to the 
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Society of Arts a inctliod of taking casts from thoi paits of tbo mould being temporarily brougki together, 
leaves of pUuits; and the Suci^ty voted a silver Iris a little melted wax is poured through a tiok made in' 
medal to him for the conununiualion. In liis letter to the niould« and ia shaken aliout until it coats every 
the Society Mr. Dceble Says :— •* Tim object T proposed part of the interior of the mould. When the wax in 
in making casts similar to the one now subniitteu« was dry. the mould is opened, and the wax taken fiom it 
to supply niyseff with fac*ainiiles of the form and in egaot form of the original fruit, 
texture oftliose plants which, as an engraver, 1 might Portions of the sUeietoii of aninfala, or anatomical ‘ 

. have to introduce in the foreground of lanilKmpes. It epeidmeoa generally, xre copied by various means, 
is well known that those who have obtained eininenoc 1 ho most oustomaiy xnetliod is by means of plaster of 
in landscape-engraving have devoted a Urge portion Paiis. Three kinds of plaster are used ; a inedtum 
^ of time to actual study hi the fields. I need not flnenesB for the mould; lOc finest for the sui face of the 
allude to the difficulties which deny tliis practice to a cast, poured first into tJic mould ; and the coarsest for 
man engaged in a profession demanding his own almost the main bulk of the cast, poured into the mould after 
niiAssisted exertions, especially ii^ a metropolis; nor the finest In making the mould of plaster, the mode ^ 
nieiitioii liow the ioaptness of season or situation will of proceeding depends greatly on the shape of the 
prevent the obtaining of such plants as may bo imine- specimen to be copied ; if, like a medallion, it have no 
fliaicly uauted. These circumataiices suggested to me * undercut’ surfaces, the mode of procedure » very 
the idvnntage, and atrial proved the piaeticability, of siinphs like that of making the plfl8ter<^inould from a 
procuring, at an easy expense either of labour or medallion ; but if the specdincii be of a rounded or 
inuney, accurate casts of the most common and con- tortuous form, such as a bone, it would be impossible 
spiruous plants.” to make a mould in this way, fur the hone would be so 

'I’lic method fullow'ed by Mr. Deoblc was as follows:— completely enveloped in plaster as not to be removed 
'J'hc leaf, as soon as qgpvenicnt after being gathered, without breaking the ])laster to iiieces. The contouf 
was laid on fine-grained moist sand, in a perfectly of the specimen is first examined, to see in how many 
n.itural position, having that surface uppermost Whici^ pieces the mould must he made in order lobe remov^ • 
was to form the (‘ast, and being Abanked up by sand, safely. The specinicn is oiled, and then coated with 
in order that it might be perfectly supported. Itwas liquid plaster, only in such parts as aie to form line 
then, by means of a broad caincl-hair brush, oAied first piece or section of the mould. The plaster, 
w'itli a thin film of wax and Burgundy pitch, rendered while in the act of setting, is spiead over with a knile, 
fluid by heat. The leaf being next removed from the to make it lie smooth, and is cut neatly round the edges 
sand, .and dipped in cold w'atcr, the wax soon hardened, to iorin a junction with tlic other pieces. The edges 
and at the same time became sufficiently tough to of this partial mould are then oilea, and another por- 
allow the. leaf to be stripped off without altering its tion ol mould made in a sunilar manner. ThenumW 
form. This being done, uie wax mould was placed in of pieces may be iiom two to a dozen, according to the* 
moist Hand, and banked up as the leaf itself had been ; complexity of the specimen ; and each piece is formed 
and the mould was filled with liquid plaster of Paris, singly, but the whole being left on the specimen until 
which was w'orked into the small depressions by ft the nAuld is completed. It is then taken off piece- 
cam cl-hair pencil. As soon as the plaster had set, the meal (for Uie oil prevents the pieces from adhering at 
wax was capable of being removed by a little dex- the edges), and tiic specimen removed from within, 
lerity; for the solidification of the phisler gave out Those sc\oral pieces, \t lion required to form a mould 
6ufii(‘icnl warmth to soften the wax in a siighl ilogree, for easting, aie hound together, and a hole is made at 
and thus facilitate the rcinoval. The plaster cast thus which the liquid plnstcr can he introdiu'cd ; after 
oldained presented a very perfect copy of the leaf, and which the nMnoviil»oi' the mould piecemeal enables tile 
might he used instead of it for all the purposes of the east to be liberated. If we Look at the plaster-easts in 
ciigiaver. * the shops of the Italian ixn^e-msAers, wc sliall see 

Some of our eminent sculptors have Idoptcd rather that many of the figuies have scams or projecting lines 
a tedious and complicated mode of obtaining casts of on their surfaces; tliese arise from the joinings of the 
leaves or sprigs. The veiy finest river-silt js taken, moulds in which they were cast, in the manner just ' 
ground up, and made as an envelope to the leaves and noticed, 

sprigs. The whole is dried and thoroughly baked, by There aie many occasions in which it would be de- 
whieh the vegetable substances are reduced to a kind sirable to haw a mould m one piece, which could not 
of as)i. A strong blast of air is then sent through be effected if made of plasier ; whereas if some elasiie. 
certain epertures left in the mass, by which the fiag- substance were used fur the mould, it would yield suf- 
moiits of the leaves and sprigs are blown out, thereby ficiontly to allow the cast to be removed easily. Mr. 
leaving cavities corresponding exactly with them. Douglas Fox, of Derby, in a comniuiiication to the 
These cavities then serve as moulds, from which casts Society of Arts (for which a silver medal was awarded), 
can bo afterwards taken. ^ dtoicribed a mode of employing glue fur this purpose. 

All S 4 c,h articles as fruit and laige flower# may be Ho said, ^Having been much employed in taking-casts 
copied io wax by a peculiar arrangement of the details, of Anatomical preparation, I frequently met with spe- 
Wc will sm^poHO that such fruit as an apple or a 4 ciiuons, principatiy of hard substances, that did not 
pear ia to he imitated. One half of the fruit is buried admit of the moulds hitherto employed being removedr ' 
in soft clay, leaving the other half imporniost and from them. This arose fiom any given specimen of 
exposed, . Tliis upper half is moistened with oil, as such description having various portions of it wilh 
also the edge of the clay, and liquid plaster is poured considerable overlays ; that is, there Were hollows or 
on to a conaiAeraMe thickness. When this is conoretod, undercut parts from which no mould could ^ with- 
the fruit is taken out of the clay^ and reversed in drawn without its being injured. Althongh in many 
poBiliorifeliavljRg now the other liali uppermost. This instances spft clay or luift want may be used to tsko , 
naif is o»ed, B» well as the edge of the plaster, and iinprepsioris, still these in numberless instances camKHt^’' 
new plaster is tmured on till the whole fruit xn com- be removed • from the body to bo moulded without, » 
pletely cnveUnM- When this is dry, the plaster is hcdcig injured in those parts which were proned into 
capable of bouig removed in two liuves, for the oil tho hollows.” , . ‘ 

prevents the edges of the two halves from adhering; To obviate these inconveniences, Mr. Fox used 'a|lu« 
and those two, when the fruit is removed from between in the following manner Ttie specmiento bemoulfiod 
them, form a mould for futurd castings. Tlic two was oiled, secured abput an inch above the auifaieo of^‘ 
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fc.Murd, and then adrrounded vrltb a wall 61 clay about 
an ilidh diitant all round, and rlalng to a greater height 
aa^ apednion. Inh> the cell 4nta formed, thick, 
imttdS melted glue was pouitd, until the .specimen 
' waa completely enveloped* The glue, when in a state 
miffldenuy set to be handled, was cut into two or more 
piecee by a diarjjf knife, and the Hjpecimen removed 
mm the inside, Theae pieccst when afterwarde tem* 
porarily put together, formed a mould which had many 
advantages on account of its elasticity* In the mould 
thus nMe casta were formed of plaster of Paris, mr 
somctliiiea of wa« ; for it was found that wax, if not 
heated too highly* will cool in the mould so quickly as 
to have the glue unacted on. Mr. Fox sent, as specie 
fuens of this artficasts of a deer^s horn and of a cilcu- 
concreiion, very rough on the surface ; and on the 
expression of a desire on the part of the fiooicty to 
boow whether the softer parts of anatomical prepara* 
tion could be moulded in a similar Way, Fox sent 
a cast of a specimen which could not have been 
moulded in any way but with an clastic mould, surh 
as of glue. 

Professor Schreibers, of Vienna, some years ago 
took casts in metal of the internal parts of the car, — 
by which wo are to understand, the cavities in a parti* 
e.ulsr bone of the skull. The hone ivlub first fdat'ed 
hi acmeiblw, and covered with sand, leaving the open- 
ing into the ear uncovored. It was then heated red- 
bot, until all the volatile animal matter was de8tro>ed. 
The Whole was removed from the fire, and allowed to 
cool ; and fusible tnetal wus poured through a small 
funnel into the cavity of the bone, till full. The bone 
itself was next eaten away by exposing it to the action 
of dilute muriatic acid; and tbo metal was thus libe- 
rated in the exact form of the ravines themselves. 

It seems not improbable that electro-metallurgy 
will come in aid of this art, as of many otberii. An 
orgkktized specimen, whether of vegetable c or animal 
structure, may be either coated with a pcrinanent film 
of metal, or may have a meUHic mould formed fniin 
It, according to the object in view. For instance, an 
apple or a jwar may be t hus treated. 1 1 is first brushed 
over with blacklcad, and then a small pin is thrust in 
at the stalk ; and t6 tliis pin is connected the wire be- 
longing to the 2hic eng, of a galvanic battery; and 
the iViiit is immersed in the solution of sulphate of 
copper^ in which a piece of copper is also placed.* By 
the action of the apparatus, a iilm of copper becomes 
deposited on the fruit. Cucumbers, potatuua, c^rots, 
and variems other vegetables maybe coated in a similar 
Nt way. After the objects arc coated, thfr pin is with- 
drawn, and a little hole is thus left through which the 
Juices of the vegetable may evaporate, and thus pro- 
mote the complete drying of the encased object. Tbo 
copper Aim retains its form even after the vegetable 
Ogject has almost shrivelled away. Leaves and deli- 
twigx may be coated with copper or other metal 
in a stmiTarway. ' On thispoKitMr. Smee states, **Thc 
beauty of elect ro-copperee leaves, brancdics, and simi- 
lar ob;ect», is surprising. I have a«so of these spe- 
cimens placed on % black ground, which no one would 
take te.be produftlions of art. In the same room with 
thetti are a couple of tiiose cSses in which Ward has 
> tattkht to grow in this sqioky metrcqiolis some of tlie 
Mnoet interesting botanical specimens. In these cases 
gre contained varieties « fairy-formed adUinhmu^ 
f verdatA^o^^ brfHiant m-fthukuB, riliil and 
civ^pitt^ growing in ti^elr natural luXu-^ 

vianoe. The electro-ooppercd Jewes, how^ever, afo 
bs^Otlfol when placed by the side of the productions 
blh^is miniature paradise* ; and when 1 state that tlie 
ntMiirifoa hgiiw covering the Ic^ 
em fhb delicate haifs of the wfofo, are alt pmfectly 
' eoverbd, the botanist must at enoe admit that these 


specimens have rather the minuteness of nature than 
the iiiiperfection of art,” 

So far the application is merdly to give a metallic 
surface to the m'ganized substance ; but by carrying 
on the process until a thick deposit be obtained, in- 
stead of merely coating the object, a mould will be ob- 
tained, from which casts niay'^be made either by 
electric agbncy or by the usual means ; and such casts 
will present the minutest points of diversity on the 
surface of the olyuct. Some spocimmm of this kind 
are now to be seen itt tpe' exhibition of the propuueil 
modes of decoration for the new Houses of Parliament, 
in King-street, St, James s. 



Rhication ^ In tho tdttcation of cliihtron, love 

is first to i)e liMtilliKl, and CKit of' love, obedience is in be 
oduoed. Then impnlss addi^rr should bo given to the 
loot, Mid tbs ends of a inoAV being ljef««bUMlcd. For t||^s oh- 
jeat, this must beofTected by works of iinugiimfioii} (bar they 
die mind out of sel/^ and show the ])insiblc of (lie good 
and the great in the linman cWucter. Tim height, whatever it 
may l>c^ of the imoginative dlaiNlanl will do no harm ; we are 
eommandefl to imitate one who is iniunluble. \Vc iihould ad- 
dress ourselves to those faculties m a c hild's mind which are 
first fiwaloiicd by nature, and, conscqueiHly, tiist admit oi'cul- 
^ivatiuii ; that is to say, the memory mid the iin.'iginatinu. The 
roniparing ]K>wer, the jiidgnituf, iu not at that age active, and 
ought uot to tip foicildy excifeil, as is loo frrquently and mis- 
tak«Riy done in the niuderu systems of education, whiidi can only 
load to sellish views, debtor and creilitur jirUiciple* of virtue, and 
ail inflated sense of mpiit. in the imagination of inaii^ exists the 
6<*i‘d:« ol'all mural and scient i lie, impravement; rbetnislry was KikI 
alcbemy, and out of astrology spiang aslronou^. In tbc child- 
liood of these nclenees, the iniaginutioii opeueu ii way and fhr- 
nished nmlciials on which the i at ioci native power in a tnaliirer 
stale operated with succesM. 1 be iiuiigination is a dislinguislicd 
cbarnetcrislin of man, ns a progressive being ; and J repeat that 
it ought to bo caiefnlly guided and streiigtliened as Uie indis- 
peiisablft means and iiistiuinent of continued meliimition and 
lefineineiil,— iS'. T, VolenHfff* 

Coi'tiith il/iWs.— The fiflli volume of the Transactions of the 
Uoyal Geological Society of Cornwall, treats of iniiupg opeia- 
tioiis. The Cornish miner, bays the * Athenapum’ m its lOvirw 
of this woik, is naturally bmve and often leckless. He delights 
ill overcoming dillicullies — bis jiatience und iierseveiuiice is of 
tlic most nvuTked kind, and in many parts 6f the r'>uiiliy. he 
has constructed works, whieli testify to ids liai'dihood and de- 
!*1erminatioTi. At notallock Mine, which is worked fur a con- 
siderable distance inider the Atlantic Ocean, the niineis weie 
temiiled to follow the ore tipwanls to the sea, but (he openings 
made were small, and the rock being extiemcly hard, a cover- 
ing of wood and srmie I'cment sulKced to exclude the water and 
protect the workmen from tlie ctiuseqneures of their rashness. 
Mr. Hniwood, the autliur, thus describes a visit made by .him 
and one of the mine-cuiitahis to a mine in (he same district 
with Uotullack, ami siniiiarly situated I was once, however, 
underground in Wheal Cock during a storm. At (ho extrernify 
of the ievel seaward, itunie eighty or one hundred iUthotnS from 
the shore, little could be Iieaid of Its eflects, except at.lilfn'vals, 
when Ihf^reflux of some unusually large wave pfijMed apeii- 
ble oniwurd, bounding and rolling over the rocky bottoiU. llui, 
when standing beneath the base of the cliff, and in thof pAart of 
the mine wheie but nine feet of rock stood betvt'eu ue and tlie 
ocean, tii« heavy roll of the large boulders^ (he eeiiiieless grind- 
ing of the pebUes, (lie fierce thundering of' the billowe, with 
ilic crackling and btviliug os they rebounded, plaeed a tempest, 
in its most apiMilling form, too vividly before me ever to be fur- 
gotfeu. Mine than oqcc, doubting Hie pseteeto,^ our rocky 


hwi|arl& of At: i 

Eurl| are stuiilarly situated, and lh0 positions Sf eeveral of the 
stoam-enghioS itrc higlily picturesque s liMM m VSrgc^ 
and even on the Mge df a t^smeitdeiit they sSSm at 

the mercy of every etocia, and Su llie heMItor .ikisn beiwAth, 
they almost appear mspnidsd ki the ahtraiid tnfforipg to tlieir 
In ins Gostm tmm m 0(^000 penona ttnpkwed, 
avciS|{!ii»gJ^l$A7& wtftv , 9t(l4 wonitfit, an^ S764 
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NAWORTII CASTLE. 

Sucn of our who love to contemplate the , 

tilings of ' long ago’ will have hoard of the accidental j 
deatruotion by lire of this noble edifice with no few i 
])ang 8 of regret, a fooling rendered more poignant by ' 
the refler;tiuti that when those things pass away there 
is no repkoing them. Naworth Castle in days of 
yore was one of tlie strongliolds of English barons 
of the Border, and, until this lamontable accident, one 
of, the finest ron<Mi of departed times in the norfti. 
Although it had long ceased to be the continued resi- 
dence of its owner the Earl of Carlisle, it Aas kept in 
a Imliitable condition, and during a few weeks in the 
shooting season the junior members of that noble- 
man’s family were glad to exchange the splendour of ' 
Castle Howard for the inconveniences of Naworth. ’ 
This anciyt abode of feudal hospitality was well 
worthy of t|K many visits that were paia to it by 
tourists in search of the picturesque. It stood abi^it 
•twelve miles from Carlisle, and was within a short dis- 
tance of the line of railway which connects that city 
with Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Perched upon a rocky 
eminence near the river Irlhing, its turrets commanded 
ail extensive view over a dislric^ that once was the 
scene of bloody contests and hurried spoliation. Very 
oiiTerent is the prospect now-a-days visible from that 
omihence. Cultivated fields, varied at intervals with 
woods and Interspersed with smiling hamlets and farms, 
stretch norlhwaras for many a league until the Scot- 
tish boiler highlands termiiiate the boundary of tbo 
view with their blue outline. Tlio castle Whs erected 
about the year 1335 by one of the Hacres, a family of 
whom we shall have something to say hereafter, and 
rising as it did out of a " noble cloud of trees” man- 
tfed with ivy and crowned with embri|||iro4 towers, its 
appearagfw > instantly excited that respoct which the 
venerabteness of antiquity invarUbW commands. It 
was hgiU oh tife edge of a ravihie,^^ with, walls of enor- 
t^kopaa, and calculated in ovety respect to 
afford tHM of prQiiitton wbi^ its local posi- 
tion jrequkeA tt was Smr^ded, but net sqiMre# 
onc^ng a donrt-yard, aiw} having its principal 
hn the B 0 ukh,on whieh side the eolftce was upwsjrdp of 
two hundred Iset long. The cbihf entTfnoe was fOae 
on this aide,lcsdii» thrcmrfi a iteWsome ^wsy into 
ati' outer' Oj^it. ana then hy a narrow aydied passiM 
under ifie guarded into ikt^ruX TU 

view present^ itself upim eynergi^ from fb» 


an^hway was stflkingly piefuresquOi A^y clamWed 
up the walls, doorways surmounted with coats <4 arms 
elaborately cut in stone with all the piide of heraldry 
conducted into the numerous apartments whose ^nf- 
lioiied windows pcejied from amongst the ivy tod# 
back into thdh*,ourl : all these olneck made Up a pic- 
ture which vividly brought you face to face With years 
that slipped by two centuries ago. In a dreamy 
humour you would expect to see some fair datnsH 
unbarring her casement-window above, Ur to hear the 
heai^ tread of a booted troopcT on the pavement in 
the courU below. To pass from the poetry qt the past 
to some remains of its stern reality, let us take a few 
stops to the left, and there under the great western 
tower wc shall find the dens wherein the Uaores and 
Howards were wont to inuiiure the object qf their dis* 
ileasurc for tlie < time being, were he Scotch or Eng- 
ish. No light was admitted, and scarcely could the 
air find its way througii thg long lortuous aperrtiuot to 
the interior, A large iron ring fixed to the wall tif ona 
dungeon showed that upon occasion even free raqgo 
in this cavern was too much liberty. PeiiiapS' we 
reader may rcineinber that the famous moss^lrooper 
William of Deloraine, who figures in the ^ i^y of the 
Last Minstrel,' was unwillingly a three months’ dqi 
nken within these walls. 

** And when I lay in dangeoii dark, 
or Niaivortii Cwitle, long mcmtlii tbm 
Till raiiBomed for a thousand mark, 

Dark Musgrave 1 it was long of thee.” 

Issuing from these places and crossing die courtyvdt 
a fliglit^of steps led up into the baronial hall, seventy 
feet by twenty-four, containing some suite of ste^ 
armour, and a ^fireplace planned after the good old 
fashion. The dimensions will scigcely be creditedh-^it 
was seventeen feet from one side '^to the other I ..ITlie 
fining-room contained several fiartraits, but these wi^ 

I nnng so provokingly high that H was impossible to 
’ examine them with the utleittion that portraits id- . his- 
torical personsges desesve. This room also conliaiueA 
some suUs of steel armour and a quantitygf storM 
tapestry. Huy^ying teiWard from these rooiqs oji'.'Dih 
ground floor, let vs plroceed to the gused^oom 
south front, Rteteing a gpdlery one Kunorad ana 
feet in length, . Tm was the museum of 
in it wMlmiig several paintings and wtoi|' _ 
ara wwlly 

cUjifninM IMS. Jb9 wrwit who 

•traniA through nse odUue alwayii pmntia ^ wiQi 
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IttMHlir pride many mcmorUla of Belted Will Koward 
Mjtorvwdierc — Ins cradle, saddle,, ^f^lovea. bell, £lc. 

leat leae (be ariude of dress from wliidi Lord 
wUiam derived the r|Hthet by whU'b he is usually 
3 <iidivn : It is the broad and studded belt of Sir 
Walter's poem. It Vos evidently of foreign manufac- 
ture, as tW metal studs formcA upon ii a rhyming 
distich in .Gcrinau, which reminded the wearer, If he 
was able to decipher the' words, that, powerful as he 
taight Ik), tliero was one still mure )>owcrful. No 
doubt tho ignorant common yK'ople, ever prone to 
auprsUtion, ascribed su]iernatural virtues to the baU 
drieU ; the more so as the wearer was a brave soldigr, 
and 03et*cuied with untiring assiduity the duties of liis 
oAee as Lord Warden of the Marches. Amongst the 

E 'aits ill the Jong gallery was a line one, by Van- 
, of Ghai les 1., with the shadow of an ominous 
on his cnuntenancc. Portraits of other persons, 
royal and noble, wore placed here, most of them poor 
Gtibugh as works of art ; but one of Ualcigli, with a 
complexion naturally dark, seeming to have bi^en ren- 
derofl still more dusky by indulgence in smoking 
toba(!co (for he affected the weed with the strength of 
a first love), irresistibly caught tho attention. 

'The apartments oerupied by Belted Will ivorc 
reached by a yUassagc wliich left the guard-room at its 
o&tdttt extremity. The sleeping apartment was tho 
first room the visitor was shown into, and a small com- 
fortless place it looked. By pushing aside one of the 
wainscot yianela, the entrance to a secret locess was 
exhibited. It w*aa perfectly dark, vaultcfr with stone, 
and BO artfully concealed and strongly, guarded that its 
occupant might fearlessly listen to the search of ene- 
mies in his very donnitory. I^ord William, we arc told 
by Camden, who once paid his lordship a visit here, 
was "^a lover of venerable ^antiquity/* and as hard a 
student of wbat books existed at that time as* his mili- 
tary pursuits permitted. Some relies of iiis library 
reinaiiicd up to the breaking out of tlie fire, but the 
collection or books had been, in his day, much larger. 
Upon examining the catalogue ** of my books at Na- 
ward/’ drawn up by his lordshiti's order, it seemed tliat 
the greater portion of them consisted of w orks on con- 
troversial theology add liistery. It gratified us to notice 
that * Sbaksiierc's Plays' and * Purchas’s Pilgrims* were 
amongst the number, as well as works of Camden, 
Speed, and Raleigh. One book had the autograph of 
Fisher. Bisliop of lincliestcr. There were several inanu- 
■oripts also, and with others one written upon six large 
shins of vellum, and placed witliin a wooaon case with 
Iwo foldiilg leaves, measuring two icet by three. It was 
riciily IQiiminated, and the suliject was the life of 
Joseph or Arimathoa and his twelve disciples. The 
oratory wlia next the study, and contained sonic valu- 
able sculptures in white marble, supposed to have been 
brought from the neighbouring jiriory of Lanercost. 
These rooms, says Sir Walter Scott, ** imjirossbs^wiih 
an unpleffing idea of the life of a loid warden of the 
maix^hes. Three or fourotrong doors separating tlicui 
ftuni the rest of thAeastle indicate apprehensions of 
trdabh^ from tlic Jt&rrison ; and the secret winding 
through which he could privately descend. 
Ultd t^'^guard-rooni, or pyifii into tho dungeons, imply 
,t])g!ii^eB^ty.oC no small dc^^ree of secret superintend- 
ence pn^lib part of the gbi%mor. Ab the ancient 
hbiPrks^anK ftiniituxb liavo remained undisturbed, liie 
feae|able appearance of these apartments' almost lead 
as .to expect Che arrival of the warden in person.’* 
Wo'^isive the poet uras in ^or as to the passages 
leadlw jo from the apartments occupied 

diligent search 

The rofi^ on the south side of the castle, which 
were used by the Earl of 


Carlisle and bis family, when residing thcre^' as deep- 
ing apartments; Ooc bed was called th$ ia^*t/ortwie^ 
in consequcucci it' isssid, qt the wife of one of the old 
barons, .Qttdpwed with an extravagant unagination and 
five hundred pounds, liaviug expehued her whole 
pecuniaryidow17upoa.it. . 

i 

THE CHEESE-DISTRICTS OF ITALY. 

Tbb day foay perhaps come when 'Agricultural clio* 
mistry will afford. the weans to one uistrict of pro- 
ducing that which il now the. characteristic of another. 
If ever the analysis <if soils and of vegetable growth 
sliall be placed on a clear and undisputed basis, it is 
reasonable to expect that dig causes will be explained 
why one spot is fitted for the growth of one particular 
kind of produce, and what combfoation or circum- 
stances will give similar producthe powers toother 
spots. The production of cheese welt illustrates the 
diversity in this respect, amikthe extent of our general 
unacquaintance with the causes of the diversity. Why 
docs Cheshire cheese differ in flavour from that of 
Gloucester ; and both of them from Cbedicr ; and all 
three of these from Stilton; and Shese agaip from 
others that might bd pointed out? The mode of 
manufacture is one cause of the difference, and the 
relative mixtures of cream and of milk is another; 
but the flavour which Jhc pasturage gives to the milk 
is probably the'inOBt prolific source of diversity, and 
the one concerning uhich there is yet most to be 
learned. Italy has its cheese-districts as^ell as Enu- 
iand^ and a few details respecting them may not be 
uninteresting. 

In the Milanese district is manufactured a fat clicesc 
cajlcd Siracefiino or Strachina. It is made from a mix- 
ture of cream and unskimmed milk.* The finest qua- 
lity is made at Gorgonzola, about twelve miles to the 
east of Milan, to which place milk in the coagulated 
state is carried from other districts, 'i'he cheese is 
sold fresh at about one franc the large pound of 
twenty-eight ounces (about five pence per English 
pouncf). Old cheese of this kind is muen csteeiued. 
Tiic “ quartlrolo" strachina, or strachini^ghecsc made 
in tho fall of the year, is produced from mimting 
hords called berffamini^ which, in the autumn, deaeena 
into the jdains, and establish tliemselvcs there fora 
time. In Murray's * Handbook for Northern Italy,’ a 
small place called CasciniC de' Pecchi is noticed, at a 
short distance from Milan, as being ** a famous citeespr 
district, of less extent than that about Lodi, bti{t never- 
theless of considerable importance to tfip agricullurist. 
The cheese is called Sti^'hina. This cmeese pass^ 
through several phases; when frash, it is much in 
taste and look like Stilton. The most delicate kind 
is called Mascarsino ; wheiyt is kept, it is called Mas- 
carsone, atid then becomes very strong, so strong as to 
give a complete victory over those who unfortmiafoly 
rank cheese amongst their enemies.” 

The Lodi district, alluded to above, it however the 
most famous cheese-district of Italy* The same writer, 
whom we have above quoted stateOr-** The 
the country about Lodi, is the native aeat>f che^c 

usually called but which i\ almq|t| grbolly 

made in this distriol ; She Parmigiani,ftweve]&li^M 
been the first to export the irume, it acq,uwqj|4,i]l^ 
name, Ofoers, on the codljary, say , (hot a l^;inceis|| 
Parma having introduced it at a Frenmi table, 
ceived its denomination from herovuexceUencyiaa weft 
Rs that of the cheese. To carry on ^the buwets (t a 
cheese-dairy to advantage, the Jniilk of at least, fi&y 
cows it needed but the land' being veiyr ikkiiob oiv,fd;rd 
into small holdings, many of the fansifiyi, have noc a 
sufficient extent of pasturage. They therefore join 
with their neighbouni in a kind of partoeixhip, (he 
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milk bBing: brought into o common dairy, where il k 
kept in very large copper veiiBela, and tiie produce di- 
vided. The deep yellow ^oldur is given by saffron.^ 

It is. however, to Bowring*s Ri*poft on the trade 
and productions Of fuscany that we must look for 
fullei* details o5this district and itasystem. From this 
valuable source we learn that the district which pro- 
duces the Parmesan cheese is about twenty miles wide, 
from Milan to Pavia and Lodi, and double that length, 
from Abbiategrasso to Codogno. The cons st>t apart 
for this purpose arc about eighty thousand in number. 
Il is seldom found profitable to rear tlicnrin the im- 
mediate neighbourhood ; they are brought from Swit- 
zerland, from Tyrol, and from Bavaria. Thpy are 
]>urclia8ed at the age of three of four years, and con- 
tinue to give milk abundantly for about seven years. 
There are ten or twelve thousand imported every year, 
at a ])ricc varyino from fourteen to twenty iiounds 
sterling each. Ar the end uF the seven yoass, when 
they arc no longer serviceable for cheeso- making, they 
ai e sold for three or four pounds a-pirce. About 
seventy thousand calves aiw pioduced annually in the 
district; and these bcH at from twelve to thirty sliil- 
liiigR cach,^Q be consumed as food in the towns. 
AbovU as inahy pigs arc kept as tboic are cowg, since 
the wlirv will afford (lie main part of their food : (tWd 
these sell for an average jiricc m about thirty shillings 
oiich. Taking all these things togcllier, it is found 
that the worn-out cows, the calves, and the piga, sold 
in each year, produce a sum rather greater than the 
puri‘hase-price of the young cows cvwy year, leaving 
the bvittcr and cheese to represent the agricultural 
value or profit of the system. 

It is csliiuated that each of the coa^s iu the clistnet 
yichk about a hundred and forty imunds of butter an- 
nually on an average. This is sold by the farnuMS to 
the letailcrsgt ^jbout seven pence per pound, aiid.by 
them letailed at a moderate ]wofiC. The chccsc pro- 
duc(‘d from each cow is about two and a half thiios this 
qiianlity every six mouths. Tliere are two qualities of 
the cheese, the one called la sorte magginre (tlie May 
lot), and the other hi ttorle t/tiat/irola (the winter lot), 
the whole product* being collc<'tod tuice in the year. 
The average price is about five or six pciux; per 
pound. # • 

After two or three ycniV seasoning in the warehouses 
of the merchants, who are principally at Cndo^no»in 
the province of Lodi, and Covsico in the firovince of 
Milan, the weight of the cheese is found to have di- 
luinisned about five per tonU Of the thirty million 
pounte of cheese producevl annually in the district, 
about half is of smaller market-value than the lost, 
arising either i>om a defect in quality or a defect in 
shape. * 

The whole produce of the Parmesan (so-called) dis- 
trict in cheese and butter is valued at about ibirty-two 
millions of francs (about ji' million and a quarter ster- 
ling) per annum. With respect to the district itself, 
tliere are flirce kinds oP^p^luro uscil for the cows : 
viz. the morciVo (conslantly-fiooded meadowtlaiid), the 
irngtUarh wkMe (merely irrigated ground), and the 
ertmo9 (rotation incadow-ground). Tho niarcito is 
quite anihdkenotA cultivation. It consists in dividing 
(he ground into many small parallelograms, sensibly 
inclined 1o one side* The water whioli fills the' little 
canak between the paralleloj^ams overflows these 
spots and by the inclination of the ground falls 

bAo' a liiWcr canal. From #is again it is difhised over 
Other paraHelogramt, until at length the whole luea- . 
dbtr k flooded. This kind o^asture maintains a rapid 
aud continual vegetation, 'ftie irrigator^ stabile w a 
kind of irrigated pasihre calling for no pafTlieular re- 
mark ; and ahemofiko consists of a rotation of meadow 
with ricti grain, flax, Indian corn, aisd oats. 


Some yeap^ago, Mr. Aithur Young and Mr. Prytse 
both described tho mode of making tlie Paiuicsan 
cheese from their on n obsci vatioiis. The Tollowing 
am the chief poinU in the method ; — At teniOVlock iti 
the inornhig, five and a half ‘ brents* of milk (each 
brent being about Uelve gHiJous) are put into a large 
cemper, which is suspended over a slow mttod tiic. 
Alter the milk lias been stirred* for about an honr, 
and b^^s attained a lukewarm state, a little rennet is 
squeezed thniugh a cloth into the milk. The (‘Op]»cr, 
suspended a crane, is then removed from over the 
fife, and left stationary for about an hour, at the end 
of M'liicli time it is stirred up. When the whey haa 
separated a little from the curd, tlie cozoro, or dairy- 
man (for cheese-making is not womerrs wuik in Italy), 
examines the state of coagulation, and gives instruc- 
tions to his sftit(M:azaro, or assistant, to cuinmrncc 
working. This working consists in breaking or <)i- 
viding tho curd by nicaiis of a stick armed with enss- 
wires. The curd liaiiiig subsided, and part of tlie 
whey removed, the copper is again siippciMled over the 
flic, where it is exposed to a pretty strong heat, but 
not 80 high as to reacdi the Wling-poiiit. A little 
sa^ron is aildcd ; the contents of tho cupper arc kept 
agitated by a wooden stirrer; and the cazaro from 
time to time examines the whey, by ttieaus ut hia finger 
and thiiinb, to^dcteiminc when (he right degree of 
solidity and firmness of grain is attained. At tiie 
proper lime, thr(;;p-roiirths ot the remaining whey aie 
poured oil', and Inc eo]ipcr is cooled suffivieniry to 
cmable tho euid to be takcMi out on a coarsq cloth. 
The (‘loth is placed in a tub to diain. at^fl is then 
plac'cd within a hoop, with about half a biindted- 
w eight laid upon it tor an hour. The cloth is next 
taken off, and the whey, now bt^gitining to assume the 
foiin of cheese, is placed on a shelf in the sauu' hoop. 
At ^ic end of two or three days, it is sprinkled all 
over with salt. The same process is repeated every 
second dtiy for thirty or forty days ; two clieeses being 
planed one upon another, in which way they are said 
to receive the salt better. When the salting is com- 
pleted, the cl)(‘ese3 arc scraped (dean, and arc rubbed 
and turned every day while m store. A liille liiiseed- 
oil is apjdied to tlu? sniface, to protect them from 
inserts. The cheeses arc never sold till they attain the 
age of six inonlhs. m * 

There are other districts in Europe where a sort of 
fame has been arquiied for the prodmUion of cheese 
possessing some quality or other of a yK'Culiar kind. 
Hiicli, for example, is that of Gnigh-e, in Switzerland. 
Theie is most probably a peculiarity cither in the 
pasturage of tlie district, or in the mode of oheoiiap 
making, or in both, which gives to Gniyeic ebeese a 
fla\our for uhich it Jiai become celebrated throu^lmut 
Europe. Forty thousand hundredweights of this 
cheese aie made yearly, the gi eater part of which is 
exported. 

• • 

Bridaa m the liimnlttija Aiinther kiinl of bridge^ 

called Suxinn, is rurimnl of f n very iiidtflt'rvnlly IwistaU; tlict* 

are five or six rablns T r tlie ie(<i to rest upon, aiul aide repesabou^ 
'four ieet atiuve the uIIuts to bold by, coiiuectcd with tlic loarw 
^onea by oix*!! wirkei-work, or liba, one or two feet aiiart. The 
aide ropea lire of a roost uiconveiiieiit diatatice Iroxn eacli otber^ 
and i>i one place (hey are ao fur asunder tliut a pervun 
reach both willi ini extended Aims. Tlie rnptt, from beings 'ejDd>>> 
aliucicd uf iulIi fiail mateiiuU, do not liear 
amt the bridge fotms a curve the sixth ^Mut of a oMs.. "Tna 
queiit AcciiUMita efaivo oosurred, nnd only a ntotitli hdbva '3 
crossed in last, twU people were lout by boa (if flw si^ . 

ro|it'S giving way. The guides tiiat accanumniednsS did Mot left 
mo or ihia nriHI they saw ten or twelve of my lolided (SfloWina 
ou the hiidgo at unco.— Acconn/ Hoonawv/f by Qngtf: 
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RAMBLES FROM RAILWAYS. 

Tbk Aduk, Arun, andM^ky.— No. I. 

WiTHOUt departing from ibe plan on M-hirh we «com- 

S eiiced this aeries of our rambles — lliat of following 
e windings of a river — wc purpose in tlu; present 
{ia|u}r to conduct such of our readers as will accoin- 
paby us over a somewhat longer course than we liavo 
yet fed tHinn* ** Somor is yeomen in,’* as the old poet 
shtgi; and among the many delightful things that come 
%itn it» none is more delightful man llie opportunity it 
affords to Bomc^alast that it is to so few— of the care- 
ironi sons of toil, of a brief respite from their daily 
labour and anxiety. In a large city almost aV are 
av«i;wrought — mind and body are alike overstrained, 
and become enervated unless they Boinetiines seek quiet 
and repose, and, by availing tlieniselvca of free Nature's 
graect obtain a renewal of health and vigour. AH who 
cim should make a suiiinier holiday, however short ; 
for nut alone is the hedllh improvc;id thereby, know- 
ledge streams in upon the mind, a season is afforded 
for thoughtfulness: we can in seclusion look before 
and after, ponder oii our past course and see where we 
have errod, and form plans of hnanly purpose for tlie 
iUture ; while by coimmuning with those of different 
pursuit and interests to our own, some of our pre* 
jt^jbas are brushed awayi and we learn to look with 
more kindly feelings on all ; and the taste is refined and 
ehastentid ny a return to simple natural enjoyments, 
and an absence for awhile from the feveristi cxcite- 
inetit of the city. 

Thus, if we mistake not, It will be found that along 
with the buoyancy of health oonic an expAiision and 
purification of the mind-^ay, may wc not say — some- 
thing of a renovation of the whole man ? Nouj^ht like 
a solitary jfaiiible among the uiountaiiis fur this pur- 

E Bin there arc many who can make a short holiday, 
swhom a mniintaiu trip is quite impracticable : 
ufdi we are about to point out a luute that will 
lead tltom through a variety of beautiful scenery, and , 
that oibn at the same time many attraciions to the<i 
man Of science and the lover of our national antiquities | 
while k will yield an abundance of eqioyinent to ihpso 


who wxpjpepwAt as eycry pedestrian ought to bo, to 
draw pMlnre urotti eveiy wliolesoine source. 

The ootew w'e Intend to take is to foHow the Sussex 
H* souvee till it falls into the sea; then to 
eea-did«w till We reach the mouth Of 
h*. ^ Which TivOr we dhall proceed to its June- 
SB a editing, with the Wey ; and then 
by till that riVir unites with the Thamea. 


[CuUagcfl at lIcnBt'IU } 

Wc shall thus twice cross the county (^Su^ex, and 
once cross SSurrey ; and in so doing puss flifough inucli 
df tlie finest scenery ip each county* 

The scenery of Sussex has been often praised, and 
somclimes highly, yet many are little aware of its ilcb-i 
ness and variety. The attractions of more distant 
counties have paused it to be unfairly neglected. 
Tourists &eldoiu keep in mind that — 

7'o know tbat which hefoic us lies iti daily life 
Is the prime wistluin *,*' 

but Hal uc scenery as some folks value old china, for its 
being unattainable near home. Scenra that they u ouhl 
scarcely look at a second time if u it h in reach by an 
ha.u's ride, they fall into raptures over if tlioy need 
two or t^rec days to arrive at. But our business is to 
describe, not to rail; and wo must I'all attention to 
choice spots when wo come upon them, without heed- 
ing whether others will admire them or not. 

The Adurhas really three or four sources; one is 
about two miles from Slinfold, anotliei about as far 
from Nuthursjl in Sussex— and all the Susse.x rivers 
rise in the n:oiinty — these unite near West Griiistead ; 
they are swelled by a brook that rises near West 
Cliiitington. But tne stream that we take as our guide 
has its source near Slaugham. ^This we can easily and 
pleasantly reach from Balcombe station or the 
Brighton Railway. Wc leave tin* station on our left, 
and crossing a field, come at oneo into the latiq Ihat- 
Icads to Slaugham — and a most delightful lane is. 
If wc wanted to gilre any pne a favourable notion of a 
tlioruuglily counirified £^n;?lisb lane, we could not 
select a belter. The proximity of the railway has done 
nolhirig to destroy its rural character. li ia< as un- 
polished and unimproved aH.Sir Uvedalc Price or Mr, 
Gilpin could desire ; but wn, bow it abounds with 
wild flowcm which they wouTo not have stooped to look 
at ! We tfbver , saw a lane more full of flowers, or of 
choicer aiid lovelier kinds, than this laqjp in this Wre- 
sent spring. From it and the neigbbounngi WOoA^w 
young huUnists tiut would be able to Qnd a pe'w 
cimen or two for their herbarium. Then tl^re lire a 
cottage or two and A ikt'inhuuse. just enough to break 
the continuity of bedge-row pleasantly, abd not suf- 
ficient ^to destroy the There are UfeB. 



in the hedges too, and peejts between \ 


Weald, wmch stretches away on our j ^ 
barrier of lofty' downs beyond. '' On a clear day, 
with just douda enough in tlt&'BkyJid wiik 

their flitting di^ethsr level to 

relieve the uniformity of the dijiiaiil wa tburist 
will liardly wish for a, more lovdy prospect , , 


l&H.] 
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The source of our river is in a corner of St. Leonard’illi 
Forest ; and wc may remark In passing, that Aeaonrees 
of the rivers Adur, Arun, and Ouse, n’hich jrun through 
Sussex, and a feeder of the Surrey Mole, rise within a 
(urclc of three m four milca diameter. St. Leonard*# 
Forest was in olden timhs the scene of tiie doings of a 
mighty serpent. An acoount of hies, and his proceed- 
ings was published at the tidiejMef the following 
title : * True and Wonderful. A Discourse leUtihg to 
a strange monstrous Serpent or Dragon, lately dls- 
(‘overed and yet living, to the great annoyance and 
divf^i'B slaughters both of Men ana CiUtle.hy his strong 
and violent Poison, in Sussex, two ratles from Uorsam, 
ill a W'ood called St. LeoliardX Forest^, and thirty 
Til lies from Loikdun, this present month' of August, 
With the true generation of Serpents.' This 
sL‘i'|jent ur dragon, as some call it, ia reported to be 
some nine feet, or sather more, in length, and shaped 
aluicMt in the form of nu aidetree ofga hart, a quan- 
tity of thickness in the midst, and soind^rhat smaller 
at both rnds. The funner juirt, which he shoots forth 
as a neck, is supposed to be an ell long ; with a 
white ring, as it were, of scales about it. The scales 
along his badk seem to he blackish, and so much as is 
di&i'ovcrcd under his holly appearcth to he rddt foij 
speak of no neaicr descriptiua than a reasonable 
ocular distance. For coming too near it, hath alioady 
hccii too dearly p.iid for, as you shall hear heicafior. 
Jt is likewise discovered to Jiave large feet, but 
the eyes may he there deceived ; for some supfMise 
iliat scriienls have no feet, but glide upon ccitairi 
iil)H and scales, ivhich both defend them fiom the 
upfKT part of Ihoir throat unto the lower pait of ^leir 
holly, and also cause them to move inucii the faster. 
For so this doth, and rids way (as we call it) as fast as 
a man can run. He is of countenance very proud, and 
at the sight or hi^ring of men or cattle will raise flis 
nock upright, and s(‘ciii to listen and look attout with 
great airogancy. There arc likewise on either side of 
him discovered two great hunches so big as a large 
ioul-jiiAlli and (as some think) will in time grow to 
wings ; hut God/ 1 hope, w'ill (to defend the ]ioor 
lieoplc in the neighbourhood) that he shall be destroyed 
heioic he grow ho fledge. He will capt his venoiu 
ahoiit four rods fioin him, as by w'oeful experience it 
was proved on the bodit's of a iiian and woman comiug 
that w'ay, who afterwards were found dead, being poi- 
soned and much swelled, but not preyed upon.” This 
forbearance of the monster is accounted for by his taste 
leading him to prefer the flesh of rabbits to that of 
men and women ; and there was in his neighbourhood 
coney-warren, which he much frequents.” But 
if taste W'as delicate, as much can scarcely be 
said of his person, which used to leave ** a "track 
or path behind it (as by a small similitude we may 
see In a soldi) which is very corrupt and offensive 
to the scent.” There ard^leAtyr of vouchors for the 
truth of what is told, and the careful writer informs us 
that the serpent was seen, aiiloug others, by **;tho carrier 
of Horsham, who iyeth at the white Horse in Buutli- 
wark, and who can certify to the truth of all that has 
beefa he f e related ; by Jfohn Bteele, Cbristonher Holder, 
and a widow troman living at,Faygate^'‘ Mr.|lkii1away, 
in hi#' ' Ra]Tb of Bramber,^ auggests that tlie pamphlet 
was probaUy iPsatifeon some obtioxions proprietor 
but there is' nothing in it to countenance simii a sup- 
position, and the editdrof the ^Harleiali! Mlso(;l]any/ 
in vol; iii. of which it is reprinted evidently conceived 
it to i^.#rla(in in good ftith-— if he did not believe \he 
slitrv, ivnich w*e are not quite certain. He says, 
*«4!liis ndatiofi tircalhessuch a spirit of sineerity, seems ^ 
so whll attosted, and IslUes so welt with what has 
advanced bn the seme head by the best ancient add 
modern historiahs; that we cannot well doubt of ifh 


trutli.*’ We leave our itiadefa to tariiA their own coik 
O hiaiqpMHdy caUing attention to the rigid scrupcilosity 
Of qlu{;d|mpic)er as evinced! in what he says about Uie 
**readoftVlM‘ ocular distance,*’ his sceptietem about the 
^^latgejEeiS/* dud his judiciuna reference to the car- 
ried Wffo lyeth'at White Horse.*’ 

Slgiigaam bhs. few attractions, nor is our ritcr here 
qf any consequence the C^ise forms a good-sized 
^nd by Shtagbsm mill. From Siaugham wc may 
cross directly to Hdhiey, and in our way wc shall meet 
with some extensive views over the downs. The neigh- 
bourhood about Bolney is very beautiful, anid ihore is 
something picturesque in the appearance of the old 
worn-out looking church as it stands on a bit of a hill, 
with the in-and-out village below it. The Adnr is here 
a pretty rivuiet ; it is said that salmon arc BOtnctiines 
taken in it, and trout larger than would be expected 
from its liny size. Sonic years back the piirish clerk 
of Bolney caught a trout lierc that weighed tuenty- 
two pounds; he sent it to Brighton as a present to 
George IV. Our river now flows by Twinehain and 
ShorniaDhury, at u liicli last there is (or was, a few yeai's 
ago, for we did not think to look after it when in the, 
neighbourhood the otlier day) the gateway of an old 
niaribion called Bwhurst. Snerniaiibury and its vici- 
nity — which may perhaps remind the visitor of ’ ^ur 
Village' — abounxl in pleasant spots, uhich wo might 
well dwell on lot awhile, were there not to much heioi^ 
us. Soon after it leavi^s Slid man bury the Adur is 
joined by the streams u e spoke of above, which flqw 
past West Grinstcad, and Is made navigable, far Wgus 
as far as Mock biidge. The rambler will Aio well to 

S roqct'd by jbe road, or better by the hye-lanee^ Crogi^ 
bermanbuiy to Henficld, instead of following the 
river. 

Most leisuicly walkers will find this enough for 
their^rst day's journey, and llenfiekl is a convenient 
resting-|)kice. Tlic town, if such it can be called, is 
old and respectable ; the neighbourhood pretty enough 
to employ a lew hours very pleasantly in surveying it ; 
and tlio while Hart is an excellent house to put up at 
—good acrointuudation, good^liviiig. and a civil laud- 
Joid. Ilcnfleld ehuich is a plain edifice of the per- 
pcndiculdi' irlyle of aichitccture ; it has been some what 
injured by inodci'n church warden^ yet is by no means 
uuiiitercbtiug. li has a One window of the fllteeuth 
century: the others aic more recent, and not hand- 
some. Thcic are a few curious mouuments. In, the 
chancel there arc the efiigies iq brass of a woman and. 
a boy, W'ith some verses on the latter, which show that 
”flne writing*’ docs nut belong exclusively to our 
generation. The hoy, MciicJ(*b Bayiisford, died in 
1027 ; and the writer tells ns — 

Great Jore batli last his Giuiymade, I khenr ; 

liicli made him ticuk uiiollier Li‘rc biOow { 

And (iiidiiig none, nut uiie, like mitu hU,” 

till s&w Master Meneteb, he speedily seized upoA 
him ; and he now, instead of 

** A child on earth, is niado a saint in UearCii.” 

There have been some queer saints made ere now by 
tlie Homan pontiff, as c^vt^rybody who has read Mid* 
4||]etor. knows ; but wc doubt if he evOr made one so odd 
a| Ganymede's sui.c<'bKor. * 

Whoever wanders much among the scenery of Olkl 
Kngland sJiuuld not fail to regard with sume attehtibii 
the domestic arcliitccLure of the several cotel|fles;,wa. 
mean, osiieciallv, the collage architecture. I^ke meWt 
other homely otir cottages ai u fast cHttmbom " 

away. Flimsy, wretched cuttages. that seapi mate^ 
raised to show with how few bricks a hausc ealk‘ 
built, aire everywhere taking their platses-rAt ItMt' iit ; 
our southern iqid eastern counties, are 

used ; and in our norlhcrn and western it is ImBTbetter 
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BO for as character is concerned We do not mean to 
My that tbe eoUager is worse hotwed than lie used to 
ilt is not aOi but rather tbe reverse. And where 
<|beie more substantial tenetnente to which we have 
attention are found in the occupation of cot- 
tagers, it Mould be borne in mind that, in alf proba- 
hiiity, they were eriglnally farm-houses, when farms 
^vere held in smaller tiaea than they now arc ; or they 
were the houses of pmons of a higher grade than the 
cottager, but who tkow occupy more showy dwellings. 
'‘Tho cottages formerly were, no doubt, almost univer- 
sally mud clay huts, such as are still common in 
Mampshii^f especially about the New Forest, and 'are 
not uncommon in some other counties. But the kind 
of cuitage of which we speak is numerous in the 
middle parts of Sussexj and there are few places better 
ibsn, die neighbourhood of Henfield to seek them., in. 
Ba^rd by hig)i lands, or a dump of fine old tiees, in 
order to slidicr them frpm tho northern and easterly 
winds, their situation is almost always eminently pic- 
turesque, and they are always adapted to their situa- 
tion ; while their hold projecting gables, Ac. allow a 
fine play of light and shade, and thus heighten the 
general effect. On a humble scale, they exhibit much 
of that kind of excellence Sir JoslHia Reynolds re- 
marked in the edifices erected by Vanbrugh (sec his 
Thirteenth Discourse). They arc built of dark red 
liricks, with very frequently tiles of various sizes Snd 
fancy sha^ics as a flicing to the gables, as well as a 
covering to the roofs : sonic of them, but not many, 
are partly built of wood. The chimneys are a feature 
emiiunitiy eiiaracteristic. 1 n nearly all recent domestic 
buildings of an inexpensive character tljc cliitnncya 
ire an absolute, and unqualified deformity. Yet the 
most cursory view of oue of these stacks would show 
how matly that necessary portion of an English house 
maybe made to conduce to Jts general appeaftince. 
The old houses scattered over these southern cofitilips 
have a considerable similarity of character, and y^t 
there is a distinct individuality, so to speak, in thote 
of each county. Tiie chimney -shafts of a Sussex 
cottage are larger and mure massive, but not quite so 
highly ornamented as in the Kent cottages, though 
more ornamented than, tiiqse of Surrey and Iiaoi|i- 
shire; and they arn different from each. We had 
thought of engraving a fe%*to illustrate our remarks ; 
but wo shall content obrseivcs with calling ihe 
rambler's attention to them, assured that it is these 
small matters, these local details, that give much of 
tbe proper tone to a pedestrian trip. The rambler will 
do well to notice these cottages: as they stand out 
from their background of deop-green tiees, with their 
massive chimneys relieved perhaps by a bright blue 
aky, and with their lively mups of pigs, dugs, and 
children about their doora, tliey will yield him many a 
rustic picture Buch as he will scarcely meet ivitli in an 
exhibition-room. As we said, they are passing away ; 
and the cottages ^now erectlhg, or lately erected, are' 
only four flat brick walla, with strait holes for tlie 
windows, and for the eliimneys a mlserahle thitig 
without an atom of ornament except sonic staring red 
chimney-pots. True, thefe is here and there a cottage 
of a more ambitious character starting un, and there 
m some smart park lodges ; buain these finery usurfw 
Um place of, ornament, and seldom does there appeifr 
to he why attention given to the local character of thq 
old houM in ihe neighbourhood \ but rather a kind of 
patterti'^oose is erected, such as can be speedily qb- 
taimkl f^om some of tjhe pattem-boolA that are occa^ 
Sionafiy *put for the nidance of those who find it 

easielratid more profitti^Ie to adopt the fashion of the 
day, tlian thought and observation to produce such 

S adaptathmof tiic hid fotms about them as piay be 
tablc^fur (Resent wants, and yet sceni aa if ins])iijcd. 


,hy the genius of the place. We give at the head ap 
engraving of one of the old houses at Henfield let ouft 
aa cottages. 

BAGPIPES. 

Trough the imMdc of the Bagpipes i<now rarely heard 
in any other countries than Sootlaiid and Ireland, yet, ' 
as a musical insUstmeut, they have soothed the ears of 
early agn invaridhs and distant climea, tike many 
oUier thingi that have passed into disuse and forget- 
fulness, they contributed to the pleasures of lordly 
halls before the march of science had added to inven- 
tion or elevated taste. The simplicity of then: original 
constniction would jn itself, if other were wanting, be 
a sufficient evidence of their antiquity, and, indeed, 
a satisfactory reason why they are not now to be heard 
but among the humbler classes of two countries, in 
one of which' they arc preserved because of the martial 
recollections inspire, and in the otlier hccaube 
found, by a poor hut musical people, to be the instru- 
ment most suited to their aiis and most available to 
their circumstances. By many the bagpipe is con- 
I sidered as essentially Irish and of Hibernian origin ; 
but though Ireland cannot lay claim to its invention, 
Me may dssumc high credit for its improvement, 
caving given 'to the, shrill pipes of the Caledonian a 
more dlimplicatcd form, and consequcnlly a more har- 
monious and modulated tone. The Irish bi^pipcs arc 
not inserted in the mouth ; they consist of a clianter 
or flute, and three drones, two short ones and a long 
one, all of which arc filled by a of small bellows, 
inflated by a coiuprcssive motiofi of the anns, the 
action of the air upon the reeds which arc inserted in 
the chanter and drones producing the nmsio. The 
chanter has eight holes, Wginning with the letter q 
in the treble ; Uie short drones sound in unison to the 
fifndamenta] x, and the large drone* an octave below 
it. Thq chord of drones which the Irish gave them is 
supposed to be the chorua of Camhrensis. The bag- 
pipes is the only instrument on which, since the disuse 
of the harp, the native Irish music can be played to 
advantage, for, being constructed on the chromatic 
scale, th^y are well adapted to a national music com- 
posed entirely on that system. The celebrated Dr. 
Burney, in*alettcr to the author of the ' Irish Bards,! 
Uius writes of the Irish bagpipes : — *' Of llicir antiquity 4 
rliave little evidence. Tlic instrunicnt at present in 
use in Ireland is of an im|iroved kind, on which I have 
heard some of the natives play. on two drones, which is 
never attempted in Scotland. The tong of t)ic lower 
notes resembles that of a hautboy or clarionet, that of 
Ihe higher the Gqcman flute ; and the whole scale of 
one 1 beard ' lately was Vfsry well in tune, which has 
never been the case with an^ Scotch bagpipe 1 ever 
heard.” O'Coiior the Instorian says that one of the 
instruments in use among tlie Scotch, or ancient Iiisb, 
was the ‘ tuffmrcmdh^ a collection of pipes with 

a bag; and he also iiifosma us tliat the/rinAfy,’ or 
fleld-^ance of the Irish, was governed by ihe * atisiley’- 
cinU' a bagpipe of more simple construction. In the 
description pt.UicHall ofTemora, npwTara, translated 
from ancient MSS., and published in the 12th No. of 
• Colieobe^e Relyip Hib.,*, there is mention of a place 
being allotted foRhe * cuiAuinaigh,* g word signifying 
b|gpiper8. The native Irish pipers stfll eaU their beP 
lows na cuiufi/ that p, the bdlowi of the dgiVi, 
or veins of the arm, on the instde'iin the first joint, and 
this joint on the outside being called tdbm, or mlmi, 
the elbow. Vallancey conclB^ that ^he uUan and 
ciifisti pi))eB were similar. The a«e also Ibesaine 
as the * f0oo2ett’ pipes of Shakipt're» mentiimed M tbe 
femrth act of Ihe * Merchant. m. Venice.* The^GAten- 
Mm re-Ihut, or rbapsodists, who, after the liarp of their 
couutry was hanged Upon the wijlow, assumed the 
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hunibWr bagpipe to give tune to tlie melodics of their 
counti 7 *s sorrow, have long ceased to exist even in llio 
remote parts of Ireland ; and the instrument is almost 
unexccptionably dogradeil to*the hands of the blind 
beggars and tfw strolling vagabonds* The lower 
cljisses have abandoned it for, the fidd)e» and in a f<^^ 
years the note of an iiislrumctit that ebaraoterised her 
will not be heard in Ireland. We know of qfke or two , 
families where the piper is still retained; but kis more 
to keep alive historic associations than from any appre- 
ciation of the actual merits of the muslo« Ithe improve- 
ment made by the Irish in the construction of the 
bagpipe disqualided it for inartia) air8;,and the instru- 
ment's want of compass, ^cven iii* its improved otate, 
renders it untlited to the advance of the science of 
modem music. In the lianda of the.esaiiosAasd&e« er 
the aitsuSgh^ it wasi^iio doubt, well adapted to 
" Stir the memory of a tbeomnd yett%** 
and awaken in the Irish heart 

^ Cliords that vilirate sireetwit nteiuiim, " 

And thrill the deepest notes of woe f 

blit now it is fast disappearing, and will shortly be 
found only in the collection of the antiquary. , Riit the 
Scoloh pipe, which is vastly inferior as an instruineift 
of melody, and which HobeVtsonViys is ** the voice of 
uproar and misruW is daily winning |ULtronage. llie 
Queen and some of the English nobility now retain a 
Highland piper, not so much to feast their ears, per- 
haps, wi* the skirl o* the chanter/* as to please the 
eye with the costume qf the musician.^ '' 

Tlie pibroch of the Higliland pipe, heard in the 
** land of mountain and of flood,’* has no doubt exciting 
charms for the hardy mountaineers, for its music is 
described as being that of ** real nature ^aiul rudo 
passion ;** but Its coming under * Sdutbron’ patronage 
must not be referred to any falling off uf tastoin the 
fastidious circles of the south, but rather attributed to 
the animating influence of the pipes on the spirits of 
the Scotch regiments during the late war. Many 
anecdotes arc told of the power of the pities'* over 
Caledonian valnnr, at Waterloo and many of the pre- 
ceding fields. Even Lord Byron, in * Childe Hai'old/ 
lias not omitted to allude to their effeot;.. As these 
nui^t be fresh in the remembrance of niost readcra, wc 
shall conuuit ourselves by mentioning an anecdote of 
a more distant period. It is told, that'wheri tbe.Briti8h 
troems were retreating in great disorder «t the battle 
of Qucbei!, in ITliO. the general c^ompUined to an 
officer of FraS#’B regiment of the bad beliaviu.pr of bis 
corps. ** Sir.*' said the officer with ^piuch warnitj^ 
** you did wrong in preventing the pipmto play tmf 
morning; nothing encourages the Highlanders so 
much in action.* Even now they would havip been of 
use.'* I.et them, then/* exclaimed tho general, 
“ blow like the fury, if it will bring back the men t*’ 
The pipers were ordered to strike up, and,. scarcely 
had tiiey begun when the Righlandii^ returned. and 
formed with alacrity. After the l^attle of Porto '.Nuovo, 
Sir Eyre Ooole was so sensible' of what Wiv^tage the 
pipes harl been,' that lie gave tku. to ine.Hi^lancfera to 
buy another pair. Pennant, in his * Tonx m Scotland/ „ 
says — “ The loudest and most pieredK alAuusic is 
the genuine Hi^and pipe, and stnm well the war- 
like genius of Ihe people— roused * tlieir courage 4o 
battle— alarmed, them while secure, imd collebtcd 
them when scattbrod, arid solaced them iti their long 
march, and in time of peace kept up the memory (u 
tho gallantry of their ancestors.** 

There were formerly colleges st Skye and Mull ;for 
teaching the music Of the pipes ; and at present the 
Highland Society distribute atfnual premfuma to en- 
coura^ thorn. ^ ' H ■ 

The Romans borrowed the pipes from Greece. Thby 


were introduced into Britain at the Roman invaaion, 
ami immediately adopted by the Scotch as an itistiu- 
ment ** suited to their warlike genius;” and from 
Scotland they were introduced to Ireland, where, as 
we have already said, they wore much improved* 
Edward II1»» Queen £lizabcth».and James I. of 
ScotUnd kepi pipers among the musicians of their 
household, arid James' was said to be an excellent ner- 
forinOr bimae|f« Chaucer, in speaking of the Miller, 
says— 

** A bagpipe, well cowd«, he blewe Olid founilf;'* 
and' again lie mentions it under the name of Coma- 
muse, which is the name given it by the Italiaiis— 

" Comamuw and shahnea, manya a knd little home** 

It montioood by St Jeromd in a letter to Dardanus. 
til Ifraiicc, in the fifteenth bentury, it was in the * Danse 
(lea Aveuglcs and is among the Instfuments repre- 
sented in the ' Dance of Degih* at Basle, in Switzer- 
land. Montfaucon supposes Virgil to allude to it in 
the '.^neid and Boccaccio mentions it in his account 
of the Plague of Flopencc, a.o. 1348. 


WAKES AND BURIALS.— No. L 

' ' IRISH WAKES. 

An Englislunan* associates with the word ‘*wake*’ 
lively ideas of periodic enjoyment. An Iriahman con- 
nects it with ideas of enjoyment, but of casual rather 
than periodic recurrence. Previous to the Reforma- 
tion, the Englisli ** wakes'* were similar to the ** en- 
cosnim,*^ or frasts held in commemoration of some 
patron or saint. Though specially forbidden about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, and though the ob-i 
ject of their institution is now generally lost sight of, 
they are notwithstanding continued : more, however, 
for general recreation than the leviva) of saintly re- 
collections. These fcasiB,‘Wmed ** patrons'* in Irchiiid, 
are* still fcligiously obstrrved. But an Irish •• wake,” 
though Boinctiincs a scene of rude merriment, is ever 
an assembly intended to do honour to the dead. 
The ** lyk-wake” of Wales and Scotland very much re- 
sembled the uakrs of Ireland, but Protestantism and 
civilization have cut the features of leseuiblaiicc away, 
ana the Irish wake,'’ unaltered ip its observance, is 
regarded as a national ckq[^teristic. It was, a very 
ancient custom to bring musicians and story-iollera to 
the house of death, to comfort the survivors as well as 
to hoiumr the departed. We find in the ninth chap- 
ter of St. Malthow, that when Jesus went to heal the 
ruler's daughter, he did not arrive until after her de- 
cease, and ** when he came, he found the minstrels and 
the people mining a noise.” We learn from Homer, 
that tlic ancient Grecians had games in honour of their 
dead ; but tbese games were as often after cremation 
as before it. The Egyptians iirescrvcd the remains 
of their relatives by embalming them, but it does not 
appear tjiat there was any* peculiar observance before 
the pAn'css. 

Tne Athcqi^, after battle, kept their 4esd unburied 
for three days, that their respective friends might have 
an^ppoKunityof identifying and carrying them liauie. 
The Homans did not bury their dead for seven 
dm after decease ; but this delay was precautionary 
rather than honorary^ and their choral outc^ was, 
more an alarm than a lavieutatioii. The British 
** lyche-wakcs” and Irish V wakes” have been ati^ are 
more like that mentioned by St. Matthew^ than thf^ 
are to any othercecorded in a'ticierit history. It wiuM 
seem that tlie earlier Christians retained many pC 
social rites of Judaism, and that the Church.in;' 
seizing upon tbgte, perpetuated them. . w, ; 

The lyche-wakes oegan to he discontinue 
land ' shortly iJlter the Reformation. SfiaUlilAi^^ 
the reading of Holy Scripture am mgnig of 
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ii^tm iH^eftarged at lyk-wakii by the toirn-coun- 
at the of Cant and hia 

mf’YCt ttscetns that they, could not tutoigrther;, 
them. Chauccv niakea mcnliou of them in 
tna^'a Talc’-*- 

Ke tiov ^eiie is hteut to ashen coU, 

Nc how tlw lyctno-wake won y-hold 
All tbilko ingbh ne how fliti Grt'kfs plat 
The wvh placts-Hite kept* l not to «iy,^ 

lirydei^ Speaks oMlic dead-watrhjiig under tlic simple 
term ^ wako*’-^ 

‘ tcp^frtng uU (},(. (iiscmn acton doirti, 

Ahd winning at a wah llioir parsley crown 

..parsley hhinp; nhat the cron;n tras made of at the 
Gfreeijan and Roman gsnica in dionour of the dead. 
I>IyiK^n evidently uara the tford “%ake'’,hi the same 
sense that it isaisrd in Ireland. Pennant says^hat in 
bh tlnic, vphen a Scotchimn dicd» the uife,4he eon, 
and nearf'st of kin opened a melancholy hall, 
dancing and that is, cjiyihg violently-^\bjle 

a bagpipe or fuldie “ disrourecd music.” This was 
continued niaht after ni^t utiUl the corpse was 
buried. In Peiiiiant's Welsh Tour there is a descrip- 
tion of a Welsh u ake, n'hich resetnbleSj^IHilditig’s ac- 
count of the Seotcdi wak^ in the days of Cant more 
closely than It docs Pennant's ovrA ^vhicli ^ve have 
given above, ** In ^forih Wales,*’ says Pennant, "the 
nigiu before a dend body is to be interred, the friemls 
atiu neighbours of deceased resort to the house the 
corpse is in, bringing \vU|i them some jmaU^ present 
of bread, meat, and drinU.^if the ftkinily'^e pool), btit 
more especially candUntt, wfiateyer the family may be j 
and this night is called wyl hoSS/, which may niean 
either a night of laincnlalidn ' or a watching-night, 
'fheir 'going to such a house, they <Vty« b to watch the 
cor|>8c. While they 8tdj|if they are ISlther 

singing psalms, or engage^iti religious < exercise. 
M^honever anybody roi>u»» ’ into a room where . a dead 
body lies, the first thing he does is to fall on his knees 
and say the Lord’s prayer.** fn England and Scot- 
land the pioniihcuons asbcmhling of neigh bours in the 
hoiiso of dcaih has ceased, and none now a])proach the 
liAaise of mourning bdt those whose duty or cmitiec- 
tion ealla them. ^ ; 

•In Irelmtd a^w’ake’* brings together most of the 
pdHsh, «1d and young; and when the dwelling-house 
IX, deemed not sufflcienlly com mud ions, the " barn ” is 
piWpigred for their reception. Every one is wtleoine, 
as t&s numbers at tlM» “ wake” and " hernn” arc regarded 
(tin tbs criterion of the estimate in which the dead was 
‘bgkVvand pipes, tobacco, and reiveshmunU being given 
giwtuhottsly and in extravagant profusion, miinbeisareil 
rifely wanting, unless tlie deceased had been panicu- * 
larly obnoxious. We have known old beggars in Ire- 
laiia who liud np a certain siixii weekly, as they them- 
. se(V«s said, to " bury thenr.** 

, .Ai liio moment that the vital spark is passmg from 
' itS'.tepienHmt, the Irish fall on Uieir ^nees in awful 
and ol^r up an, earnest pcayer: and at such a 
ti)p& t^en the ajE;ony of a ^ife is munb, or luanifests 
Itself jbxily in the wringing of heir hands or mournyul 
olqUation of the head. When |ilie soul is supposedHo 
hHiM ts^ wing, the corpse, wliUe yet warm, is washi^ 
aM 'la^tf.oat:' the ci;|rtains of the bed arc exc|mnged 
itgrVUiW,gh<MrtayrViclj gre fantajsticaUy hung ; if (here 
Mi'pictorc uf tho sriuilffxmn. imhich few caWnji in 

■ ?.£, 

^ ^ with , ptuitlle, placid ttnoH 

>• etnUem pt tioqtory^w and ,l(>rany. 

' » .tibp iwarest friws or jilie 

whOrSi^ tiscluded unlit qnw, are ad*. 

ue!^ tejfd and te«ja>le bum 



of sorrow miw tahss plsce ; . and their stricken' hearts 
— a — r -“lavailing woe. ■ The 
, Idod fur Ids unkind- 

jingiilarly impressive 

“OpJtl irhy did yi^Orhl did ye dfer* now swells 
into^'ihe V to which the comjttny lemLa melan-. 
choly chri^iL till the ^hout of woo crowds upon tho 
passing iHha, and is borne to the ear of tho distant 
traveller in thosg sweet and solemn cadences that have 
fr^ucntly entranced aiid astonished the hcapr. 

The merits and exploits of tho departed in his life- 
time arc now told and dwelt upon wiili prido and satis- 
faction ; the thoughts' of the mourners are ifigcuiously 
carri^ by thc 'narMt'gr iVom the present to tho]jast, 
and some good-hefu ted fellbw, watching the gradual 
recovery of imiijits, takes ('oursge to siitg out one of the 
dead maii*a lavohrite i|iid funniest songs ; the effbet is 
electric I'^the Irish heart, always in U stale of transition, . 
isimmcdiately lighted up with the surnnindtnghuinour, 
and he who, but rt\ ioatant before, as most iucoii- 
snlghle^in his gridf, is> pow idextinguisliabJo in his 
laughter. a timpei;amont, and how happy hut 

for its extremes! Now uiiivcissl fun and nniveisal 
smoki^ig lirovailsj the tnatrons occupy the room m 
uiiich the corpse is laid, aiul talk over thcii own seve- 
ral 1 cmiiiiseonces "|)Oor follow that’s slill'aii<l 

cowld lyin’ tlicro this bilissid night." If there be a 
parlour, it is possessed by. the* old men, u bo smoke 
and drinl^ and talk of bygone times oi passing events, 
while thc'yonnkeik of both sexes have tlic kilchm, and 
arc 'cngaged in all sorts of play, " hunt tho slipper,” 
"hammer, hlork and bible,” "blind mail's huff, *&.c. ; 
nor are they unmindful of Iho “bukkey,'' and thi» 
"grog.* , The children of the deceased may Iki 8e<*n 
taking pifft in the annisements, e>ineing no les^ijoeu- 
liyriiy than the " iiabors/' Tho ‘ ]n«^h^Hudl bras' (iOH2' 
gtves a lively picture of an Irish wake. 

" I'o ihrir own spoiig— die imaKses piuli'd — 

The mourupi's now are leronniipiiclod, 

Sniiie hit and rlial, some laugh, suriie Weep, 

Suiiie 8)11;; rronaMS, (uA eomu ilo dt'i'p, 

Some courts doiiie rciAu, sonio tdow, aoiue pull*, 

' Sonic tako tobacco, Rome lake flmiO', 

Some play the trniiip, Roiue (lot (lie hay, 

^ ^ouie ut wiorAoM, 8 ume lulddy piny, 

Tiiun iTiixiiig lip their and ^orriiw^ 

Yvsturcl^y hiirivU — killed lo-nuwrow/’ 

Durihg tliQ tiXislcnco of tho aboriginal factions, the 
" Wakas”^werc at times iIh; choice spots for encomiU^r, 
and msuy a iVightful and dishonouringHcene lus been 
wiinesis^d^ but they kTu in eiTor who assert that 
sfoiost every " wako'^ has tciuiinalcd in a "row',.” . The 
froc indvlgt^nce in R])iritiumg Ihiuors occasionally led 
to fighting and coufusiou; but these deliiiquencips at 
"waives” were not general, and when they did occur 
were attributable to jealousy or faction. Ni^w tliey 
are never lie ard of. They sit up at thnir " wakes” until 
moruiug admonishes them. of work, a,D(\ the of 
the poorffst is "kept,”’"as they, call it, for three nights, 
each niglit bomg passed. aath o' fiist. So part^l arc the 
Irish to " yj^king*' their dead, that fever Or contagions^ 
disease does pot frighten iliohi to a suspension of their 
habits. While J|e cholera was mcacllng deatli and 
desolation, it reared all the vigjfanoe o) the hoards 
qf healfh to proveht the peasantry fyom " ijraking” the 
vTbtlnis of t)ie pestilence; nor .even at ihal careful 
period did dread of copsequencea keep Uie neighbours 
from coining together' in the hohse of death to mani- 
fest their resp^t fdr tho .departed, Tlib Irish are a 
people of warm aflbetiouB and .keen ay tnpAthies ; these, 
along with the popular rel1gi(m,.ten(l to keep up the 
habit of " waking*’ in Leitister, Connaught^ and m uu- 
ster, while a dtffotenl farth’and different order o^ iiad,- 
pie are causing ite dpMmntinkance in Ulster. ' 
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[Interior of Christ Church.} 


CHRIST CHURCH, HAMPSHIRE. 

The church, of which our cnpraviuR shows the in-, 
tfrior, is :i larpe anil fine huihling dedirated to the 
Holy Trinity, but is only a fragment of the larger esta- 
blishment of the Priory, of which the foundation was 
said to have bben laid in the Roman era, and which 
doubtlcHS gave rise to th(* town, and has bequeatliod it 
its name; tlie leas known and Saxon name being' 
Twynham bourne, descriptive t)f the situation between 
tlif? two streams of the Avon and the Stour, which join 
just below the toivn, and fall into the sea at Christ- 
church Hay. Wc take the following account of it from 
‘ Old England.* 

The first establishment of the house is lost, as we 
have already stated, in the darkness of antiquity, but 
in the twelfth century* wo find Ralph Flambarif, that 
turbulent and oppressive, but able and zealous prelate, 
busily engaged rebuilding the whole, and obndiiing 
the necessary funds by seizing the Vevenues of the 
canons, allowing «each of them merely a sufficiency for 
liis subsistence. We may imagine the confusion, the 
dismay, the uproar, though, unfortunately, no Sydney 
Smith was then among the oppressed to record their 
feelings and sentiments, as on a somewhat similar occa- 
sion in our own time. The dean, Godric, resisted the 
bishop with all possible etmrgy, but was, m con- 
sequence, degraded from his office, and obliged to 
seek refuge on the Continent; and though lie was 
ultimately allowed to return, it was only in a spirit of 
due obedience to his superior. Flambard, having re- 
moved all opposition, levelled the old buildings to the 
ground, and raised the new ones, of wliich consider- 
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able portions exist to this day : these are to be found 
in the nave, the soulh-wpstecn aisle, and the northern 
transept. But lot it not be supiiosed Uiat Flambard 
obtained all the honours of this mighty work. Accord- 
ing to a legend told by the monkish writers, he had 
su^rnaturaT assistance. Whenever the workmen were 
engaged in their labours, there was observed one work- 
man of whom no one could tell from whence he came, 
or what he was, except that be exhibited a most extra- 
ordinary iudefatigability in Uie business of raising the 
monastery, and an equally extr^rdinary liberality in 
declining to bo paid anything for what he had done ; 
at the times of refieshment, and of settlement of wages, 
he was ever absent. And so the work progressed, 
until dear completion. One day a large beam was 
raised to a particular place, and found, imfortunately, 
to be too short. The interrupted and embarrassed 
workmen were unable to remedy the defect, and 
retired to their dwellings for the day. The next morn- 
ing, when they return^ to the church, there was the 
beam in its right ixwition, longer even than was 
required. The strange workman immediately occurred 
to every one’s thoughts ; and the general conclusion 
was, that the Saviour himself had been the super* 
natural assistant.* Hie dedication of the pile to Christ 
was in later ages attributed to this circumstance, and 
hence comes the name of Christ Church. Nay, if 
there' are any persons very anxious about the legend. 
We t«clieve they may yet find some who will show them 
in the church what they bold to be the very miraculoua 
beam itself. It is ];robable that Christ Churdi was 
originally founded in the earliest days of Christianity 
in England, on the site of a heathen temple, the usuai 
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node in which the shrewd missionaries of Rome at 
once attested the triumph of the new over the old 
relig;ion« and reconciled the people to the change, by 
adopting their habitual places of worship. In the 
course of the last century there was discovered, in the 
Priory foundatioi^, a cavity about two feet square, that 
had been covered with a stone cemented into the ad- 
joining pavement, and which contained a large quantity 
of bones of birds — herons, bitterns, cocks and hens. 
Warner, a local antiquarian writer, observes that, 
among the Romans, many different species of birds 
were held in high veneration, and carefully preserved 
for the purnoses of sacrifice and augural cTivination. 
Adopting tiie numerous absurdities of Egyptian 
and Grecian worship, their tolerating conquerors 
had affixed a saeredjiess to the rock, the hawk, 
the heron, the chicken, and otlier birds; the bones 
of which, after their decease, were not unfrequcntly 
deposited W'ithin the walls of the temple of the 
deity to whom they were considered as peculiarly 
appropriated.” Portions of the Priory yet remain, 
and a visitor to the neighbourhood oreasionally hears 
of the convent garden, now a meadow, of Pa- 
radise, the appropriately named place of recreation 
for the scholars of (Ihrist Chundi scliool, and forming 
also a relic of the Priory, — of vcsIicgeB of fish-ponds 
and stews. Put the church is the only important pai t 
of the Priory now existing, which, apart from its archi- 
tectural characteristics, exliibits many inb'rcstliig fea- 
tures. Including St. Mary’s Chajicl at the eastern end, 
and the tower at tlie westei'n, the cliurch extends to 
the distance of throe hundred and eleven feet. The 
]iartB of the building which may be separately distin- 
guished are the Norman rcfiiaitis already noticed, the 
porch or principal entrance, and the tower, with the 
great window nearly thirty feet high. On thd^under 
sides of the benches of the' stalls arc a scrieaof satirical 
and grotesque carvings, rejiresenting, there can he 
little doubt, the moukisb opinions of the friars. In 
one is seen a lox wiili a cock for his clerk, preaching 
to a sot of geese, who are greedily imbibing the doc- 
trines lie puts forth. In a second the people arc typi- 
fied by a zany, who, while his back is turned upon Jiis 
dish of pon'idge, ir saved the trouble of eating it by a 
rat. A third exhibits a Gaboon with a cowl on his 
head, reposing ou a pillow, and exhibiting a swollen 
paunch. From what wc know of the origin oi the 
rriars, who sprung up to reform the state of idleness 
and sensuality into which the monks and clergy gene- 
rally had fallen, one would think the last of these pieces 
of carved satire must have told much more strongly 
against its authors than its objects. Another very 
curious carving is the Altar-piece, which Warner sup- 
poses to be coeval with Bishop Flaiiibaid. If so, it is 
one of tlic most extraordinary things of the kind exist- 
ing in England. The carving repiesents the genealogy 
of Christ, by a tree .springing from the loiii^of Jesse. 
On each side is a niclic, one containing a statue of 
David, the other Solomon. Above these sit the Virgin 
with the child Jesus, and Joseph, and surrounded by 
the Magi. Pj'ojeeting heads of an ox and an ass re- 
mind us of the manger, anj^ of the Bight to EgypC.. 
Still higher are shepherds with their sheep, the foiixier 
looking up toward a group of angels, over whom, at the 
apex of the carving, God extends his protecting arms. 
Exclusive of all these ligures, which arc mostly muti- 
lated, there are niches which contained nine others, 
and there are a host of small figures of saints, thirty- 
two in numlxer, also in niches, and each bearing his 
particular emblem or distinguishing mark. The chief 
individual memories of Christ Church are connected 
with the noble family of the Montacnites, Earls of 
Salisbury. By them was the noble tower at the west 
end erected in the fifteenth century ; by them were the 
two iaiall chantries in the north transept raised ; by 
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tliem was the beautiful, but mutilated chapel— -to the 
north of the altar — left to excite the admiration of 
visitors to the church by its beauty, to stir at the same 
time their deepest sympathies and warmest indignation 
as it reminded them of the noble and must unhappy 
lady whose fate that mutilation may be said to cumme- 
niorate. The chapel was erected by Margaret. Countess 
of Salisbury, for her own restiiig-place, wlicn in due 
course of nature she should have need of it. Bui the 
venerable mother of the elorjuent Cardinal Pole, the 
man who had refused to minister to the depraved ap- 
petites of Heury, and subsequently held him up to the 
si:orn and abhorrence of the European world, was nut 
likely to die a ii^accful death in England during 
that monarch's limtinie. In in38 the chief relatnes of 
the Cardinal, namely. Lord Montacute aud Sir (acoflrcy 
Pole, his brothers, and the Counters, his nriotlier, w'ere 
suddenly arrested, witli the Marquis of E\(‘ter and 
others, on a vague charge of aiding the ('ardiiial, as 
the King’s enemy; and Geoffrey, tlie youngest, having 
pleaded guilty and made a eonfet'Bion involving the 
remainder, on a promise that lie should be pai doned 
for so doing, the two noblemen wcr»' beheaded on 
^Cower H ill. A mouth afterwards, on the ground of 
some alleged discovaries made through the wreck of a 
French vessel on our shores, fresh arrests look place ; 
and parliament was instructed lo pass hills of attainder 
against the living mourners of the recent vieiiuis of 
the scaffbld, — namely, the Countess of S.ili'’biiry, Iht 
grandson, the child of Lord Montacute, and the widow 
of the Marquis of Exeter, and with them were asto- 
ciated two knights. 'I'lu* Countess was then seventy 
yeaiBofage, but behaved not the less with so iniu’li 
firmness and presence of mind on her exainin.ition 
before the Kail of Soutliainptoii and the llisho]t of 
Ely, that these personages wrote Cti their eiii]»loyei, 
Cromwell, saying she was moio like a strong and cun- 
sUiit man than a woman, and that she denied every- 
thing laid to her charge ; and that it seemed to them 
either that licr sons had not made her “ privy or pai- 
ticipatc of the bottom and jnt of llieir stomach, or that 
she must be tlie most arrant traitiess that ever lived.” 
Some of the Countess's servants were examined, and, 
no doubt. SaiTjpered with ; still no sufficient inatonal 
fur a criminal trial was to be obtained. What riexi? 
Dismissal to their homes, no doubt, under almost any 
other English monarch : not so under the rule of Che 
cruel Henry; so a bill for their attainder, wUJiout the 
form of a trial, was ubtaiuod from the pailiainent, 
which should be considered scarcely less infamous than 
the* king lo allow itself, as it did, to be the constant 
agent of his personal malignity. The two knighis 
were executed ; the Marcliioncss of Exeter w as jiar- 
doned some months later ; and what became of the boy 
does not appear : but as lo the Countess, two years 
after the higli nobility and commons of England iiad 
authorized the murdcis sought at their hands, and 
wlien men's minds thought the affair Imd reached its 
bloody conclusion at last, the people of England w'ere 
liorrificd, those* at least whom the ncvcr-ccasing whole- 
sale state executions had not entirely brutalized, to 
hear that the aged Countess had been d lagged to the 
scaffbld after all, on the ground of 80 |pc new provoca- 
tion given by her sun, Cardinal Pole, and that one of 
the most frightful scenes in English history had taken 
place on the occasion of the poor lady's death. When 
told to lay her head on the block, she answered, ** No ! 
my head never committed treason ; if you will have it, 
you must lake it ss you can.*’ The exeeiitioncr strove 
to detain her, but she ran swiftly round the scaffold, 
tossing her head from side to side, while the monsters 
struck her with their axes, until at last, with her grey 
hair all dabbled in blood, sbe was held forcifa||^ to the 
block, and an end put to her misery. There is, as we 
have already partly intimated, an appendant to this 
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awful picture to be found in the history of Christ 
Church. It mi^ht hawe been supposed that even 
Henry would be glad to let such events pass as soon 
as possible into oblivion; but his satellites knew him 
bettor ; so when Iho commissioners were at work at the 
time of the Rcforinationi they took care to tell hiin» in 
relation to their visit to Christ Church — “ In the church 
we found a chapel and monument made of Caen stone, 
repared by the late mother of Reginald Pole for her 
iirial, wliich we have caueed to be dpfaced, and all the 
anna and badges clearly tu be delete [erased].’' 


WAKES AND BIJRIALS.-No. 11. 

UURIALS. 

One of the first and grandest funeral processions 
upon record is that which accompanied the remains of 
.U(-ol). We are tolA that ** Joseph went up to !)ury his 
hither, and with him went all the servants ol Pharaoh, 
tlie elders of his house, and all the elders of the land of 
Egypt, and all the house of Joseph, and his brethren 
and ins father's house ; and thcra. went up with him 
both chariots and horsemen, and it was a very great 
company.’' I'he ]<]gyptians have left tu the worlcl their 
pyramids and ( alaeoinbs as abiding evidences of ffie 
SHiTcdncss they attached to si*piuture. The Hebrews 
derived many t\l thcii tiineral ceremonies from the 
Egyptians, deviating from the customs of that people 
only where a difiereiit faith requiyed and distant time 
necessitated. P3inhalinment or interment ivas, with 
both, the mode of disposing with the dead in tile be- 
ginning, lialuiing of corpses afterwards pretty ge- 
nerally prevailed, and the men of Jabesh-Giload aie 
the first we read of using it in doing the last offices to 
Saul. Tlie Greeks suspended all husniess and closed 
their shops wlo's their relatives were dead. It n^a 
customary with them to put a piece of money in their 
mouth, make an oration over them, then place them on 
a funeral pile, which was lighted by the nearest rela- 
tives, while otheis poured upon it libations of wine, 
&c. The Romans s(Mit out a crier to invite the people 
to the tuneral, just as at the present day messengers 
and circulars arc sent round in PJiigland. When 
the decf'ased was earned forth, the licarac was pre- 
ceded by trumpeters, and old women called ** praeflea?,” 
who sang songs in praise of the departed ; the childr^i 
and next of kin followed the hearse attired in mourn- 
ing suits. After the oration a finger was cut oili which 
was buried ; tlie remainder of the body was then 
burned, and the ashes gatheicd in an urn and laid in a 
sepnlchrc. 

The early Christians deposited the body entire in the 
earth. The bier was carried by the nearest relations, 
and accoiiipariicd by a hand singing psalms. The 
Indians of the present day burn their dead or launch 
them on the sacred waters of the Ganges. The Chinese 
go to the most extravagant expenses jii their funerals. 
Fcllowes, in his * Asia Minor,’ says of the Gn^eks, “ I'he 
outward marks of respect are scarcely visible in their 
burial-grounds, little more being left to mark the place 
of interment than a row of stones indicating the ob- 
long form of the grave ; but a pi})c or chiiiiiiey formed 
of earthenware rises a few inches above the ground and 
communicates wKth the corpse beneath, and down this 
tube libations are poured to the attendant spiTit of the 
dead. The custom of hiring women to mourn with cries 
and hoivlings is also retained by the modern Greeks.” 

We see wliat a close resemblance the early funeral 
ceremonies of all countries bore to each other, and 
how men in all times and in every land combined 
to consider sepulture the most sacred duty owed to 
fellow-roan, because, perhaps, ^ic last. Superstition 
and vary^ing faiths introduced much that was ridiculous 
and discrepant, and we find in the middle ages of 


Christianity absurdities introduced that lessened the 
sublimity of the simple ceremonies transmitted by the 
sons of Noah, and alloyed the poetry and spirit of the 
observance. Thus Aubrey, in his ‘ Miscellanies,' w hich 
are among the Lansdowne MSS., describes a custom 
which was in vogue as late as the reign of cWles II. 
“In the county of Hereford,'* writes^ie, “ was an old cus- 
tom at funerals, to hire poor people who were to take 
upon them the sins of the party deceased. One ot 
them, a long, lean, ugly, lamentable rascal, lived in a 
Cottage on iioss highway. IJlie niamior was, that 
when the corpse was brought out and laid on a bier, a 
loaf of bread was brought out and delivered to the 
sin-eater over the coriibc, as also a niazar bowl of 
maple, full of beer, which he was to drink up, and 
sixpence m money; in consideration, he took upon 
him, ipso facto, all the sins of the defunct, and freed 
him or her from walking after dead.’* 

The ancients seemed lo bury wherever they fancied* 
nor were they obliged to carry their dead to a cemetery 
consecrated fur public use; each might choose and 
consecrate his own. Joseph of Ariinatliea had liis 
sepulchre in his own garden; Samuel was interred in 
his own house ; Moses, Aaron, Joshua, and all kings 
and gieat men were buried in mountains. In Cbris- 
teiidom no buryipg-placrs were permitti'd near cities 
until after the thud century, nor did burials take 
place in or near churches until close on the fourth 
century; hereditary buiying-grounds weic forbidden 
until the twelith. 

The ancient Christians continued to follow the cus- 
tom of the Romans in pronouncing orations over their 
dead. Eusebius pronounced a eulogy over Coristan- 
iine, Ambrose over Theodosius, and Gregory the bro- 
ther of Basil delivered an oration over the Bishop of 
Antioch. Orations became general among the ^hris- 
tiaps, and after a shoit time were modified \t\io funeral 
sermons, TTlicse wore perverted into fuUomc panegyric, 
and ucre weak or exaggerated according to the amount 
the stipcnii paid for their dcliveiy. Even intaniuus 
miaracteiB have been shameless and callous cnougli to 
bequeath a sum of money to the clergy on condition of 
their pleaching their funeral sermon. Granger inou- 
tions a case of a disro]>utahlc wuui|n iianied Cresswel), 
who desired to have hei funeral sernion preached, and 
left ten pounds to the clergy iiiaii, but upon the expiess 
condition that he only spoke well oi her. A prcHcher 
with difficulty was obtained to undertake the task : 
after a sermon on the general subjecl of morality, he 
concluded, saying, ” By the will of the deceased, it is 
expected I should mention her, and say iiotiniig but 
what is well of her. All 1 shall say of her therefore is 
— She was born well, she Jived well, and slie died uvll, 
for she was boi ii by the name oi CressuW/, she Jived in 
Clcrkeiure/f, and died in Bridci/W/.'* Funeral seiinoiis 
have long grown into disuse. 'I'he celebrated scniions 
on tlu! death of the Princess Charlotte ueie the last 
public .mes. It was the custom in the ruial distxicts 
of England to accompany the bocK to the grave with 
singing, and to strew the way with flowers as it passed. 
Thus 0])helia sings : 

• ** Whits his ihruud lu thn mountain snow, 

Lnrfled with ilowen ; 

Wliirh bpwept to the grave did not go, 

Wilh true-love showcii." 

The flowcis winch were scattered on the bier or on the 
grave were such as emblemed the eDiidilioti and fate of 
the dead. Stanley in 1051 wiote as follows 
« Sfrrw 

Upon my dismal grave 
Such olVei'ings os yi* liave, 

Foraakeii cypreiu and lad yewe, 

^ For kinder Ijowerii can take no birth, ' 

Or growlli from such uiiliuppy earth.” 

20 2 
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Waduncton Irvine deploreg the diaoonUnuancc of 
time aimple and souj-touqtiing cuBtoms, and ohargca 
civUleation with trainpUog out the poetry of life. The 
Iridi * berrtn* still retains every prinudve characteristic, 
and when not disgraced by drunken excesses is highly 
calculated to stir those emotions that spring trom 
faith and lead to^ devotion. The coffin is carried by 
friends, and preceded by a crowd uf women whose 
* wild ululula* makes the hills re-echo to its mournful 
melody, and roll it along until inanimate nature seems 
to join iu the dirge. Immediately after tlio mourners 
follow boys and girls nearing crosses of lath, painted 
white and festooned with ribands; then comes the 
priest, sometimes sprinkling holy water as he goes ; 
hehind the coffin follow the immediate relatives, and 
after those the men who have come to attend the cere- 
mony. Every stranger that meets the sad procession 
takes off his hat and turns a few paces with the funeral ; 
if a woman meets it, she joins the chorus in front for a 
few minutes, and uttering a prayer for the deceased goes 
on her way. The falling of the first clod upon the 
coffin in the grave drawa forth the wildest and loudest 
lament, which continues until the grave is covered. 
The crosses which were borne at the funeral arc now 
planted at the head and foot, and the grave being 
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jmrinkled with holy water, the ceremony is ended. 
The burying-grounds of the Irish Roman Cathulios 
being mostly remote from towns, the effect of one of 
those simple funerals passing through a quiet valley, 
or winding along some lone ravine, ii| truly grand and 
impressive. The ' keen’ is musical and full, and loads 
the very atmosphere with the reality of deep sorrow. 
The rod and blue ^loaks of the women and lung frieze 
* trustys' of tho men, seen at a distance have all the 
grace of Grecian drapery, and the crosses decked with 
ribands or flowera show in the slauliiig sunlteam like 
the wands of a fairy group : besides, they always bury 
in the evening ; a time well chosen indeed, for the 
huslf of evening, wlicn re])osing nature seems to oaltii 
itself in honour of the last repose ot humanity, accoi ds 
well with the solemnity of the office. 

These funerals are confined to the Roman Oalholirs 
of Connaught and Munster, witli* a few counties in 
Leinster. The Protestants in no part of li eland allow 
the ‘mourners,’ while iu Ulster neither Roman Catiio- 
lies nor Protestants have them. It seems most ltk(*ly 
that ill a few yearaxivilizstion will have extingui^Jiod 
tho ‘ keen* of the Irish as well as the poetry uf Uie 
Engljudi funerals. 



[Unuabrr CuOt.] 


RAMBLES FROM RAILWAYS. 

» 

Tn Aditr, Aeuw, ai|d Wby.— No. II. 

Fboic Henfield wc may stroll down to tiie meadows, 
and along by the river, past the little unassuming 
churdi of Heeding, and so round to Bramber ; but it 
will be better to cross the bridge at ouce on reaching 
the river, and, leavlngAtiiurst on our right, proceed 
directly to Stcyning. We need not hurry, though ; the 
river is indeed not so beautiful as it might be, and 
would be, were not its banks kept trim for the conve- 
nience of navigation ; but, to mue amends, there^iaro 
wide and fertile meadowa, well with trees, and with 


abundance of cattle grazing about them ; and bounded 
by a lofty range of downs, here rising bold and abrupt, 
and there more softly undulating, — scenery, in a word, 
just such SB the rambler likes to linger along. Stey- 
ning is an ancient town, and a veiy interesting one. 
There are too some old houses about it, and the cburcli 
is old and of much beauty. Britton, in his ‘ Archi- 
tectural Antiquities^ (v. 210), refers to Steyning church 
as containing some genuine Norman arcmtectural 
features ; and Rickman speaks of it as possessing some 
of the finest Norman enriched mouldings, witii a 
variety of excellent and elaborate detail wliirii deserves 
attentive study Steyning is a good example of a 
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sequestered country-^towii, and perliaps will make a 
more convenient rcstint^-place than Ileufield. 

In rambling over this Weald* as the low ground we 
have just come along is called, it should not be for> 
gotten that, though not exactly in this locality, it was 
in this Weald that Mantel I’s geological marvels — the 
enormous Iguanodon, the strange Hylosaurua, and 
stranger Ptcrodactyius — ^^vere discovered. The wealdon 
formation may be well observed in various parts of the 
valley of the Adur, whose bed, indc<*d, is formed by a 
fissure in that tormation. This is not the place to go 
into details on that subject ; the reader who wishes for 
local information respecting the wealdeii formation 
will find it in abundance in Dr. Mantell’s 'Geology 
of the South-east of England/ and a suiTicieully full 
a(‘(‘ount of the remains above referred to, in his 
‘ Wonders of (ieology.* The reniaiub themselves are 
a striking feature *in the collection at the .British 
Museum. 

As we follow unr river, wc shall soon see before os, 
oil an elevation on our right, a iraginent of the grey 
old keep of Brainber Castle. It has a jiicturesque ap- 
pc'aranee as wr see it from the liver. The mound on 
which it stands is hidden by trees that are cacri^ 
nearly to the sniniiiil, and o\er tjjeir tops the rude le- 
niain frowns gTiinly. Seen from a distance, it is not so 
sinking, though hardly less singular. Then tlic high 
ridge of downs hehiiid it comes into vir^w, and Icbbciib 
its importance ; the magnitude of the hills causing the 
slurdydaik mass to dwindle nlmost into iiiKigiiificancc. 
But we will us(‘eud the lummd, and acr* what we can 
discover ot the old castle. Little, indeed, is left to re- 
ward iw, yet enough to tiaee mU soinething of its extent 
and geiieial plan, its area witliin llie walls is 500 feet 
from south to north, and 2S0 from east to west. On 
the east side it vsas defended by a deep morass, ami 
on the south-west and noith by a vallum and deep 
dilch. Ol the building, the keep alone retains any- 
thing like d relic of its ancient form, and it is grand 
m its ruin - the grandeur of rude magnitude. The 
keep was square ; only one of its walls remains, and 
that is tolerably pciTeet, and of great thiekne.s». Several 
iVugments*of the outer walls are scattered about, and 
they are also very thick. All arc composed of flints 
and rubble. This keep is supposed to he Norman; 
but as u Brainber (Jastle is mentioned in * Domesday,* 
there must unquestionably have been a eastle here in < 
Saxon times. The Saxon castle might liave been 
St lengthened by De Braose, a Norman follower of 
William, to whom it was given after the Conquest ; and 
the kec]» was probably erecteil then — if indeed it he 
Norman. De Braosc had above forty other manors 
in Su8M*\ given to him at the same time. William de 
Braose, one of liis de.scendants, was among the fore- | 
most and most powerful of the barons who opposed 
the tyrannical measures of John. That pusillanimous 
iiionarrh, in consequence, endeavoured to seize him 
privately, but, being warnU in time, he cscajied with 
Jus family into Ireland. Here he carried on some 
negotiations with John, who, however, as soon as he I 
saw tlicni m his powcT, seized his wife and eldest sun, 
and committed them close prisoners to Windsor Castle, 
where they botli died — it is said of starvation. De 
Braosc escaped fo Paris, but did not long survive the 
murder of his wife and child. John gave his estates 
to the Duke of Cornwall, but after his death they were 
restored to a son of Dc Braose. Bramher (^'asje after- 
wards passed by marriage into the hands of the 
Howards. 

If we had space, it would not be uninteresting to 
trace the history of B lumber (Castle, though there is 
no very important event connected with it. Like most 
other castles, it was seized and held by the parlia- 
mentary troops ; and during the time it was in their 


possession Charles II. passed through the town in dis- 
guise, the streets at the time being full of soldiers. 
After it came into the ])06se8sioii of the Howard family 
it was suffered to go to decay ; and it has been said that 
its destruction was caused more by gunpowder, iiQt 
emidoyed in war, but to obtain the niatenala, than by 
time. Before quitting the mound, *tliere is a point a 
little higher than that on which the castle stands that 
should be ascended. The view from it is a singularly 
fine one, rcacliing. in one direction, over the flat Weald 
to an immense distance, and along the downs far as the 
Devil's Dyke ; and, in the other, awav over the sea to 
the trembling verge of the horizon. In this direction 
wc have a goodly stretch of land Jietwecn ns and the 
sea, the coast-line being broken by Old Sliorehmn and 
its newer namesake, and the mid-distance dotted with 
two or three tiny villages; while the little borough of 
Bramher lies snugly below us, and the bare grey ruin 
is at our foot, with Inc ivy-covered lower of the cnuich 
serving to unite the old keep with the town it over- 
looks. On the slope of the mound on which are ilie 
ruins of the castle, is Bramher Chureh, an old building, 
partly Norman ; but it has been repaired and smart eiied 
of late, so as to look very different from what it did 
when we knew it ten or a dozen years ago. The le- 
novations arc not iji keeping with the original : w mdows 
of quite a dijreront kind have been inserted. 

Bramher itself is a desolate-looking place — the very 
picture of a rotien borough. Thric is no trade, ami 
the houses arc in a tumbling-down condition. 'I'he old 
ones— and Uierc were some good-lookitig ones soriK* 
twenty years hack— are all gone, or going ; and in their 
stead miserable hovels are being erected. The w'hole 
place has a poverty-slrudven air, which is not at all 
JesBcncd by its displaying some faint trac(>s of former 
BuperiBrity. Betore the passing of iJie litdoriii Bill it 
retqrned tjro iiicnibcrs to parliament, the number of 
voters being, wc believe, somewhere about thirty. Jt 
was placed in schedule A, and all its little importanci* 
thereby destroyed. The properly in the \otes was 
pretty equally divided between the families of Loitl 
C'althorp and the Duke of Rutland ; and conHcqiiently 
there were sometimes some rather scvctc election con- 
tests, and not a few election petitioii|. At mic election, 
m 17(J8, it is said tliat 1()00L wcie oilcred to a poor 
man fur his vote, and refused. After this election, 
which was followed by a )>ctilioii. a cmnproiiiisc was 
effected between ihc families, and, until tlie disfi unchise- 
meiii of the borough by tliA lieform Bill, each named 
a member. Wilborlbrce sat as member fur Bramher 
during several jiarliaments, and there is an anecdote 
told of him in his Life, that travelling along here once, 
he called to the post-boy to inquire the name of the 
village they were passing through. "Brainber !'* said 
Wilberforce ; why, that 's the place J am member for !** 
The Adur was once a much larger river than it now is ; 
Caindcfi says, *' in foregoing times it was wont to carry 
ships with full sail as far as Brciiiher.** 

A great charm in ])e<leslriaiii8]n, as compaied with 
any other mode of travelling, is the jicrfcct inde- 
pendence of feeling it imparts. You may go where 
y(ju please, or stay where you please. When the roads 
are duAty, you may turn to the lanes ; when the fields 
and m^'atlows become wearisome, you may betake your- 
self to the hills ; you need never slay to inquire 
whether there is a earriage-way, and you can always 
make sure of a village inn at night. It is up doubt 
well III travelling to follow theioutc previously marked 
out, but not too servilely ; many an unexpected tract 
of beauty or interest may open, and he is a dullard who 
will then hesitate to follow it, though at the expense of 
deranging a neatly contrived plan. We told our readers 
we should take along the Adur and Arun, but 
we did not mean to go so far from home without a 
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i^lgreBUun* And now we intend to lead them a right I 
pleasant ramhlc over the liilla for a do/cn miles or so. I 
They who prefer it, however, may follow the river ; i 
firom Bran)ber it runs nearly due south, widening as it | 
ipMSS, till, as it approaches SnoTeham, it spreads, at every | 
tide, over a large apace ; and the boggy soil on either i 
side shows that it must once have hueii much wider. 
There is nothing calling for notice till it reaches Shore- 
ham ; it pasaes by St. ISotolph’s and Cnmbe's, but there 
is nothing of consequence tn them, and nothing about 
their little barn-like churches. Of Shorcham we shall 
have somewhat to say when wc arrive there. 

But turn your back to Rraiuber-street, and with us 
mount Uic hill that rises directly before you ; there is 
an old road up one side of it, but we aim at the sum- 
mit ; it is a siiffish climb on a hot day— hut onwards, 
another pull and we arc at the lop. Tlicre is some- 
thing strangely refieshing in the breeze that comes 
over these South Downs from the sea. The whole 
man seems strengthened and exhilarated by it. The 
silence and the solitude too produce a feeling of eleva- 
tion, almost of awe, in the luiiid— 

You feel for a time lifted above earth.*' 

Tlien, what a noble sight is a fine range of downs 
stretching their long varying line «far as the eye can 
reach ! The downs are always beautiful ; — whether 
thrown by the morning sun into bold and strikingly 
contrasted light and shadow ; brightening in its mid^ 
day blaze ; melting under its softening influence as it 
sinks into the w«*st ; or wlum that mellow light is shod 
over them all that is seen just after the sun has sunk 
below the hot izun ; or again, when, on a clear suin- 
mer*B night, they are subjected to the magical power 
of a bright full moon : they are always beautiful. Ask 
Copley Fielding, w*ho, with the eye and hand of genius, 
has seen and depicted them under si;ch vaiuous 
aspects; and he, w hile confessing their beauty, will tell 
you that there are many phases of it that he could not 
hope to portray. We aic not desiring to compare 
our South Downs with the mountains, hut we may ad- 
mire Spenser without disparagement to Shakspore. 
AVrlJ, wc are on the hills, and now whither arc we 
going ? Onward^. That is Edburton ehurch below 
us on the north ; a pretty little structure in its way, 
with some carving about it we might look at if we 
were by il ; you may sec its curious leaden font figured 
in Dallaway's ' Rape of BrambciV and tlie place de- 
scribed. But we are boufld to the Devil's Dyke ; a 
favourite place of ours, we must even have a peep at 
it once again. See, in yonder * coomb’ beneath you 
is a little camp of gipsies, and a snug warm birth they 
have found for themselves. If we were Borrow, we 
might patter the crabbed gitano to them ; but as wc 
arc not, we need not stay hmger than to take a ])eep at 
their picturesque apf>earance as they are huddled there 
with their frail houses in that sheltered iioula f 

Well, here is the Dyke ! Is it not a strange place?' 
A long, narrow, and enormously deep cleft between two 
almost perpendicular hills; you hardly know what to 
liken it to, unless it be a Cyclopean railway-cutting. 
Antiquarians describe it (or ri^tlicr the bill above it, f(^r 
the dyke is the trough below) as a very large oval en- 
campment, at least a mile in circumference, and only 
accessible by one narrow point of land which is de- 
fended by a very high bank and a broad ditch, lliey 
add that it was probably formed by^the Romans, wlio 
took advantage of the natural shape of the hills, and 
then by tlieir military skill brought it to its present 
state ; and that it w^as no doubt one of the chain of forts 
that was carried along the summits of these downs. 
The fact of lioinan coins having been found here 
leaves, they say, no doubt of i^ occupation by that 
people. This may be ; but there is another story about 


its original formalion. The people in the Weald below', 
it is said, were uncommonly pious, and had built so 
many churches and religious houses, that the Evil One 
looked on them with no good will. Finding that they 
continued to grow more devout, and<urned a deaf ear 
to all his emissaries, he one night set boldly to work to 
scoop out a channel, so as to let in the sea and swamp 
them at once. But as it happened, an old woman in a 
cottage hard by« liearing an extraordinary scratching 
noise outside, seized her rushlight (for cotton-wieks 
were not in use then) and hobbled out to see what was 
the matter. The wicked one, mistaking her rushlight 
for^^c rising sun, and startled at its untimely appear- 
ance, look to his h^ds, and never eanie back to nnish 
his malicious purpose. So runs on«* version, and some- 
thing like it has appeared in print; 'but we must con- 
fess we do not entirely credit it. ^ It does not appear 
quite feasible. The arch-fiend was, wc all know, if 
saintly legends are to be believed, very often oulwitled 
in olden times— and sometimes by tricks too shallow 
for the shallowest cockney of our day ; still that he 
should liave mistaken a rushlight lor the rising sun is 
a little too much for our faith — and we arc more iii- 
plincd to adopt the story as wc heard it when we wctp 
young, and used to w^tnuer at times hereabout. *' When 
it happened was longer ago than 1 can tell,” said our 
informant, "but as 1 heard it, I will tell it to you. 'i'herc 
dwelt ill the valley below a holy man, who had retiied 
tliere from the wicked wotld, that in solitude, and 
away from the vanities and cares of life, he niigliC 
pursue a com sc of auatcre self-denial, and practise 
without ostentation deeds of benevolenc.e and mercy. 
His food was of the simplest herbs, his drink water 
from the little brook that ripples along the vale. But 
only on himself was Ins anslci ily ex|>endcd ; to every 
anc else who sought him in tlicMr distress he uas 
gentle, kind, and generous. The poor he lelieved. the 
sick lie healed, the miserable and tin: unloi lunate ho 
comforted. Long hi' lived there, and ever was the odour 
of ins sanctity increaning: till at length the aicli- 
cneniy, who had tried as many means to pervert him 
as ever he cxpendeii on St Anthony, or St. Dnnsian, or 
any oilier famous saint of those saintly liftics, defter 
mined to fiu'cep him away by one grand mana’iivie. 
For this purpose he resolved to eul a tunnel to the 
sea, and tlins try on a large scale the tain lb [iowers of 
floating. Having selected a dark night, he began his 
%vork in such earnest, that in a few minutes he had 
hollowed out as much as you see. But lie was to meet 
with his match. At the moment he began to work, 
our holy personal;^ had intimation of what w'as going 
on, and taking his lamp and his crucifix, he boldly 
sallied forth against the mighty one ; and he prevailed. 
For 110 sooner did the wicked spirit sec the holy man 
approach so armed, than he shouldered his spade and 
set ott' as fast as he could scamper ; nor did he ever 
after venture near the v^lcy, which in consequence 
flourished marvellously mle the good saint lived. 
And ever since has this place been called the Devils 
Dyker 

'fVe do not vouch for the truth of this story, but there 
is tlie Dyke as a standing proof of its verity ; and if 
that be not sufficient, there yet remains what ought to 
convince the most sceptical. For tbff Dyke is not the 
only scar left behind from that night’k husineis. Some 
five or si.x hundred yards off are the prints of the fiend’s 
feet, where in his hurry he trOd|fn some boggy turf. 
There they are to this day, fiwor six steps, each a 
little bigger than those of an ci dinary man (and, 
strange to say, they sre none cloven, so that he must 
have worked in shoes), and there they are likely to 
remain until some scientific agriculturist is able to 
turn the *ground to profit. The name of the holy man 
is irrecoverably lost, and— alas ! for all sublunary fame 
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—his most famous deed is being transferred to an old 
ivoman and her rushlight. 

However the Dyke may have been formed* it is a 
wild-looking place, and a wild place it is too ftir a 
night 'ramble. Strange sights, we have been told, are 
seen here then, and we partly believe it ; we have seen 
some ourselves. But we must away; not, how'cvcr, 
without directing attention to the luagnificeiit ]>ronpect 
from the summit of the Dyke — urieiiualled in its way 
in Sussex, perhaps in any of the surrounding counties. 
We shall not attempt to describe it ; suffice it that we 
have directed our leaders* attention to it. It is worth 
while to be here on a fine autumnal morning before 
sunrise, to sec the mists psss away from over the Weald. 
Large woody tracts retain the moisture long after it 
haS/Cxlialed from the adjoining parts, and appear like 
wide and long lakes, giving a peculiar character to 
tlio scene. Tiic suti rises over Uiu hills, and uiten has 
a grand appearance : 

*^Fu1l many a glorioiM mortiini^ liavQ wo tocii ^ 

Flutirr thoffo niouiituiii tops witli anvenjigii oyo, 

Kistiii^ with (golden faco the mmlowa atvon, 

Giltliiig pale atreams with heavenly alchemy.’* 

There is a little inn at the top of the Dyke 
windy hitiiation : when there is no wind elsewhere in 
the county, they say you may find plenty there; and we 
have heaiil it whisfle down those chimneys u’liiglits fa- 
mously I — IV here the stranger may be accommodated 
with a bed on the sofa in the little parlour ; and there 
is some eonvenieiioe m that, for if lie is bent on “ pie- 
venting the sun rising,’* ho may find it necessary— at 
least we have — to make his escape out of the window. 
'I'he Dyke is much frequenjted by ** gi]isy-])artic8,** of 
which Sussex folk arc very fond. In our younger days 
we have been with more ' than one here, and it was a 
pleasant c.xcuse to stay rather laic, that we might fu 
our way home hear the niphtingales sing in a wood 
not many miles oil'; and where ^ else do nightingales 
Bing as they do in Sussex?— ^But we must leave 
111 lb place; and wc shall have a giand walk over the 
downs to Sliurcham. 


REFLECTORS FOR TELESCOl^S. 

Tris principles on which the construction of telescopes 
rests, and tlie practical application of such instruments 
to matters of science, involve details rather beyond the 
general scope of these pafces ; but the formation of the 
reflectors or speada is rather a curious subject, and at 
the same time one that admits of being described in 
general terms. ^ 

There are, among all such instruments as telescofies 
and microscopes, two varieties, which are separated 
one from another in a marked manner. In one va- 
riety there is a lem of glass, through which rays of 
light pass; in the other there is a polished or opaque 
wiiTor^ reflector^ or speculum^ from the surface of winch 
rays of light are reflected : the former obtain the name 
of refrovting telescopes or microscopes ; while the latter 
are rflccting. What is meant by a lens, every one who 
has looked through a pair of speptaedes, or an opera- 
glass. or an eye-glass can very well determine; for 
whether these several piece's of glass be convex or 
concave, they still obtain tlie designation of lenses, the 
form of the curve being regulated according to the 
purpose to which the lens is to be applied. But the 
reflectors employed for optical instruments are not so 
iamiliarly known, and the precautions necessary to 
their production are but little suspected, except by 
those practically concerned. 

All the polisned reflectors employed for these pur- 
poses are either convex or ccfticave, generally the 
latter. Sometimes the ornamental glass mirrors of a ^ 


room are convex, and more rarely concave ; but such 
M these are wholl;r unfitted fur the exactness required 
in optical investigations. There is, in the first place, 
a double reflection, one from tlic glass itself, and one 
from the mercury at tlicback of it; and the form of the 
curve is not such as is here inflisjiensable. The reflectors 
are therefore made of sumo other subbtanee ; and an 
alloy of metals has Ivcen found the best fitted for this 
purpose. To discover what is the must favourable 
alloy has been a subject of some difficulty ; density of 
substance, smoothness of surface, whiteness of colour, 
brilliancy of polish — all are requisite to the production 
of a good leflector. About sixty years ago, the Rev. 
Mr. Edwards made more than seventy mixtures of 
different kinds of metals, to determine which was best 
fitted for specula. The inetals he employed were 
silver. ]dalina, iron, cop|ier, brass, lead, tin, antimony, 
arseiiio, bismuth, and zinc ; two or more of w'hich he 
ciiinbined in various proportions, and tried what kind 
of surface each mixture would produce when polished. 
Some were too soft, some too bine, some too yellow, 
some loo rough. Among the whole number he found 
that ** the whitest, harde^st, and most reflective” mix- 
ture ho uiel with was formed of thirty-two parts cop|ier, 
fifteen tin, one brass, one silver, and one arsenic. This 
mixture diflered very little indeed Irora that which Sir 
Isaac Newton had adopted a century before for his 
, reflecting telescope ; and to the present day the mix- 
'tures employed bear a close analogy to the above; 
co])pcr and tin, in the proportion oi about two to one. 
being the main and sometimes the only ingredients. 

The processes of casting and polishing the specula 
for large telescopes are such as call for great nicety 
and care. All the accounts which have been published 
of the construction of large instruments corroborate 
this, afkd show how much inventive power on the part 
of .the QLitiBtructors was required. Sir William 
Herschers forty-feet telescope was the final result of 
a long series of experimemts on this as well as on otlicr 
parts of telescope-making. In the account of his 
labours which he communicated to the Koyal Society 
he said, When I resided at Bath, I had long been ac- 
quainted with the theory of optics and mechanics, and 
wanted only that experience whicb is so ne(‘C8sary in 
the practical part of these sciences. This I acquired 
by degrees at that place, where, in my leisure houis, 
by way of amusement, 1 made for myself several two- 
feet, five-feel, seven-feet, ten-feet, and twenty-feet 
Newtonian telescopes ; besides others of the Gregorian 
form, of eight inches, twelve inches, two feet, three 
feet, five feet, and ten feet focal lenf^h. My w^ay of 
doing these instruments at that time, wlien the direct 
method of giving the figure of any of the conic sc^ctiuns 
to specula was still unknown to inc, was to have many 
mirrors of each sort cast, and to iinisii them all as well 
as 1 could ; then to select by trial the best of them, 
which •! •preserved ; the rest were put by to be re- 

E olishecl. In this manner I made not less than two 
undred seven-feet, a hundred and fifty tcn-fcct, and 
abcnit eighty twenty-feet mirrors.” 

It was in this w^ay that Tlerschel qualified himself 
fqx the construction of his gigantic telesi'opc, wliich, 
until recently, was the largest in pxis»iciicc. It was 
immediately preceded by one having a roficclor or 
speculum tliirly-six inches in diatnetcr: in making 
this speculum, the composition of the metal was of top 
brittle a nature, sjid the speculum cracked in cooling ; 
it was cast a second time, but the furnace gave way 
unde/ the weight, and the melted metal ran into the 
fire. Gaining exy>erieiice from multitude of triais, 
many of which were failures, he at length formed his 
great speculum, W'ith which he made such important 
astroiiotuical discoverigis. The metal of this speculum 
was about fifty inches in diameter, but the portion 
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which was polished and applied to use measured forty- 
eight inches across. The metal was three inches and 
a half in thickness in every part ; and its weight, when 
it came from the casting, was somewhat over two 
thousand pounds. 

But the speculum recently made by the Earl of 
Russo exceeds everything else of tlic kind in magni- 
tude. Its construction cost months of operation, and 
]irul>iibly years of thought. Almost every part of the | 
apparatus nneessary to its construction was invented or 
adapted by the earl himself ; since, in respect both to 
the casting and the polishing, all the arrangements 
adopted oh previous occasions were on far too minia- 
ture a scale for this. 

Sir .lames South communicated to the * Times* news- 
paper, in April, iR4:i, an account of the casting of this 
ineniorahle speculum, frjom which wc cannot do better 
tiian abstract a few details to illustrate this subject. 
A furimce and oasting-hoiiso were built expressly by 
tile earl at bis seat (Birr Castle) in Ireland; and Sir 
.lames South adopted the following curious mode of 
conveying to the mind an idea of the furnace and its 
arrangcinciits: — “ Make one extremity of a line 
•1] inches long, and bisect a perpendicular to itself of 
24 inches long, and at the other extremity of it bia^t 
another pcrjiendicular to itself of inclin ; beyond 
which perpendicular extend the first-named line 2^ 
inches. Call the first the mow line; the second, the^ 
line; and the third, thii moulel line. On the 
cTarie line, at the distances from the chimney line of 
Ifn* inches, make dots ; on the first of thi*se 

dots ])laco centrally a silver fourpence ; ou the second, 
a silver penny ; on tlio third, a sixpence ; on the centre 
of the chimney Hue, a shilling ; on each of its extreme 
points, a silver fourpimce; on the centre of the^nould 
line, a crown ; on eacli of its cxlnunc points, a six- 
pence; and on the uncovered extremity of •the crfcne 
line, a card of two inches square, so that its sides sliall 
be cither parallel with or perpendicular to tlic crane 
line. Now, sii]ip(jsing these several coins and caid to 
have the sanio thickness as the silver fourpcnces, the 
tout tmaMv will indicate an horizontal section of the 
foundry ; for the three fourpenecs will represent the 
crucibles iu their '‘furnaces, Iho shilling the chimney, 
the penny the crane, the crown the hottuni of the 
mould, the sixponeca the iron pouring -baskets, and 
the eai^ the floor of the annealing-oven.’’ 

All the iniidcmcnts on a large sealc. The three 
furnaces were each nearly six feet square, eight feet 
high, and built of brick. The crnciblrs (one in each 
furnace) were cast-iron vessels, two feet in diamcaer 
by thirty inches dee]), eacli weighing about half a tmi. 
The ponring-haskets wcie of iron, with lung handles 
projecting frojn one si*Ie, The mould was fornicd of 
iron hoops, laid closely one witluii another, with their 
edges upmost ; and these edges were all turned in a 
lathe, HO as to give a poneral convexity to tlie whole 
assemblage corresponding to the intended concavity of 
the speciiluiii. On this bed a mould of sand was ionned 
to the exact size required. 

Thus much for tlie working apparatus. The iiigrc- 
<Ucnts eiiiidoyed were eopper and tin only, in the pr^ 
portion ol rather more tnaii^wo of tlic former to one 
of the latter. When all tlic arrangements were ready, 
the furnace-fires were lighted ; and the crucibles being 
brought to a proper heat, the metal (which had been 
fused and broken un, and of wJiich the copper con- 
sisted of old copper sneailiinff) was distribute equally 
in the three crucibles. In nine hours from this time 
the metal was tboroiigbly meltc^d and ready for the 
casting. Tackle from the crane drew each crucible 
out of its furnace, and deposited it in its iron basket. 
Tho three baskets wen* near the Ynould, and at a given 
signal all of Uicm were tilted up, and tlie ponderous 
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contents poured into the mould. In about twenty 
minutes, when the metal had solidified, an iron ring 
was damped round the speculum, and the latter was 
hauled along an iron railway from the mould to the 
annealing^oven. This oven, which had been kept at 
a dull red heat for several days, was now charged witli 
charcoal, the arches below were supplied with turf, 
and cv«ry opening of the oven was built up and 
plastered over. Here the oven and its contents were* 
allowed to remain untouched for sixteen weeks, during 
which the heat died gradually away — Uiis gradual 
cooling being one of the conditions by which annealing 
is effected, or, rathci^ it is tAr condition. 

The casting was quite successful. Hie gigantic 
speculum thus produced was six feet in diameter, five 
inches thick at the centre, five and a half at the edge^ 
and weighed more than six IhousAnd pounds. Tlic 
reflecting surface of IlerachcVs speculum, largo as ii 
was, was less than half that of the speculum Iicm 
^ described. 

It will be at once obvious that the surface produccMl 
by this mode of casting must require much grinding 
and polishing to give it the requisite brillLincy. The 
EiiiT of Kosbc liad to d(*visu new inoiles for worktii;, 
his enoriiious speculam; but tlic customary iiioile ]<• 
somewhat as follows: — A convex el1i]>t]cal surface el 
load and tin is formed ; on this is sprinkled fine emery 
powder ; and the speculum is worked over and lu ei 
on this roughened surftwe. smnetinies with long slrcke 
and sometimes in circles. By tins means tl'(‘ rougb- 
iiesses of the surtaco an* gradually worn nuay, and tlx 
concavity of the speculum assuiiies a sphei ieal form 
Sometimes coin ex brass tpols,and PonielimcH a coiivc;. 
tool ol common blue lioiies, are ubchI to iaeilitate tlie 
grinding, \yhen the surface is thus worked down to 
a’llne level, it undergoes a polishing pvnertss. A con- 
vex tool is coated with a tliin iayc‘r ol bJai'k pilch, and 
with a liUlt! colcotliar, 01 cahnned v itriol ; and tin 
speouhini. being inverted oyer this tool 01 polisher, i 1 
worked for a long period in various dir(*r‘ti()ns, until 
a hriJliant and equable ]iolish appeals in cvci y pari. 
The shape given 1.0 the polisher is, such that tin* firia) 
curve of l^jie polished surface of the speculum is noi 
really spherical, hut slightly deviatf*s from it, iu accord- 
ance with certain ojilical Jaws required in reflecting 
iiistiumonts. 

The Earl of Rosso so far deviated from the usual 
plan as to place tin* polisher cyTt* the speuilum, instead 
of the Bpeculuin over the polisher. The speculum was 
made to rotate in a cistern of water, whereby its tem- 
perature was inaintaiiied constant during the polishing ; 
It was moved by a Bteaih-ongiiie, as was likewise the 
polisher. Many interesting details were given respect- 
ing the polishing of this mighty 8|icculuiii at the last 
meeting of the Britisli Association ; and wc may look 
forward to imiiortant astronomical results from its 
use. 

It remains only to say, that such specula as these 
are placed at the bottom of tlie tube of the telescope ; 
the upper end of the tube being directed upwards 
towards the sky, and the light of the star or other 
heavenly body being reflected from the concave surface 
of the speciuum. The observer viesya this reflected 
image by means of an eye-piece or lens, adjusted in 
different parts of the tube according to the kind of 
telescope. 

It will thus' bo seen that the formation of the speculutn 
of a large telescope involves vast complexity and deli- 
cacy of arrangement ; and it vrill pcrnayis excite sur- 
prise in the minds of many, that these speimla are 
made of metal differing but* little from that of broxizo 
statues, of bells, and of guns— copjier being in all four 
the chief ingredient, and tin the next, if not the only 
other. 
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A ’DAY AT THE BARROW FIELD DYE-WORKS, GLASGOW. 



[IMeNuliuiF-Urounil— Mnntcith’ii D>’e<Works, GIoiikow.J 


Wbre it not tliat the subject of calico-printiiiq^ has 
already occupied our allcntion in the * Sifjjplcmeut ' 
for June, 18^13, the fine estiiblihliinent of Messrs. Moi^- 
toith, at Glasgow, would afford ample opportunity fur 
illustrating many varieties of that beautiful pruccss; 
but as the differences observable in such csUblish- 
meats, althouf^h very marked in the eyes of a uiaiiu- 
facturer, are of no moment to those who wish merely 
to gain a slight insight into the general processes, we 
shall dispense with any further notice of calico-print' 
ing in general. There are, liowevor, two beautiful 
processes which stand out soinowhal distinctly from 
ealifiu-priTitin^ in general, and fur which the Barrow- 
field Works of the above-named firm liavo at‘«|uirecl a 
very wide celebrity, viz. Turkey-red Dyeing and Baft- 
dona Handkerchief wot\l: tliesc processes, Uirough the 
courtesy of the proprietor, we nave been allowed to 
witness ; and it is the object of the present article to 
describe them, as well as the general arraugemeat of 
the Works wrberein they arc conducted. 

The Barrowii^ld Works occupy a very laige area of 
ground at the eastern margin of Glasgow, bordered by 
the Clyde on one side, and by the excellent ** Green ” 
of Glasgow on another. The Londoners might well 
envy the Glasgow folks the possession of such a 
Green, for it is an invaluable agent in maintaining tlie 
Health of the city. It consists of a large park or green, 
comprising one hundred and forty acres, having the 
river flowing along one margin, a series of houses along 
tlie opposite xnirglntHutcheson Bridge at one endi o,nd 
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Riillicrgicn Biidgo at the other. The inhabitants, 
aided zealously by Hr. Clcland,* have BUcccBsfully 
resistful all attempts lu have this Green built u)M)n ; 
and there it reinaius, the properly of all, with a few 
clusters of ntvs lu^rc and there, steals iur the wearied, 
gi*avcl walks for the rambleis, and a soil green carpet 
of sward on which the bare-legged damsels lay out 
their washed liniui to diy, — for it is also a dryinp^ 
ground open to all the laundresses who choose H) avail 
themselves of it. Amid the .smoke and bustle of iron- 
works, chemiciil-wurks, dye-works, cotton-iiiills, and 
eiigiiic-lactoncs, it is no trifling advantage to ha\e such 
an open spot. 

Having walked across this “ Green,*’ tbcii, to its 
eastern mid (and it is a good thing that many of the 
workmen have to cross this Green on their way to 
work), wc arrive at the gates of the Works, within 
which is large area of ground occupied partly by build- 
ings, partly by yards and drying-grounds, and partly 
by green sward as a bleaching-ground. The buildinga 
are in detached groups, and many of them arc very 
large ; some being used for dyeing cotton-cloth, some 
for Turkey-red yarn-dyeing, and others lor bandana- 
work, printing, stoving, and a variety of other pro- 
cesses. The drjdng-grounds hat^e ranges of poles on 
which yarn is hun^to dry ; wliiie the extensive bleach* 
field requires nothing but a smooth, clean, grassy su^ 
fac;;. It may be well at once to remark that this 
blcacli-ground is anprojiriated wholly to certain stages 
of the Turkiy^red dyeing, and does not relate to 
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bleacbintt at commonly undorttoodt^liloride of lime 
having wholly tubverted the ancient mode of conduct- 
ing tuch bleaching. Those portions of the establish- 
ment which are connected with thegcnezal processes 
of printing on calico we shall pass over for icasons 
just stated, and shall proceed at once to 

Turke^red Dy^ng, persuns are funuliar 
with the lint of red known as * Tui key-rod but few 
would imagine how many have been the ex^jerinicnts 
as to the best mode of producing it, or the mult.iplic.Uy 
of the distinct processes involved in the production. 
The vegetable substance called madder produces a red 
which is much employed under the name of * common 
madder red but tlie ‘ TurhrV’red' althuugli produced 
likewise from madder, is infinitely more brilliutit and 
beautiful, and requires great complexity of operations. 
The production of this fine colour was first known in 
India, from whence it travelled to the western part of 
Asia, and thence to Greece and Turkey. Just about a 
century ago, two French manufacturers brought some 
Greek dyers into Fiance, and whh their aid csta- 1 
blished Turkey-red Dye-Works at Rouen and iu Lan- 
guedoc. Mr. Wilson of Ainsworth, near Manclicstcr, 
endeavoured, about the year 1770, to introduce this 
mode of dyeing into England ; but for some reason or 
other it does not appear to have succeeded at that time. 
Some years afterwards a French gentleman, M. Papil- 
Ion, joined Mr. Mackintosh in the establishment of a 
Turkey-red Dye-Work at Glasgow. There was an 
agreement entered into hotwcLMi these gentlemen and 
the Commissioners and Trustees fur Manufactures in 
Scotland, to the effi'ct that the Turkey -red dye pio- 
ecss, at that time a secret in few bands, was to be pub- 
lished for the benefit of the public at the end of a cer- 
tain term of years. Tins period expiied in 181)3; and 
the trustees then laid a ininule account of the difibrent 
rocesscs before the public. Glasgow. however, having 
een the first to uiliieHS the successful pio^v^cutiou of 
the process, continued to inaintaiu its supremacy in 
that matter, and has ever since been lliu liCiid-quaileis 
in Britain for this art. Dr. Thomson has ubaeived 
that difierent individuals, posscssi^d of both cheiuical 
skill and considerable sagacity, have studied the differ- 
ent. paitsof this very complicated method oi dyeing. 
The effects of each individual opcratbin ha\c been 
carefully investigated, and the whole has been soruc- 
wliat shortened and siin]ilirio(1, though it still con- 
stitutes the most <‘Oiiip1irated process in the whole art 
of dyeing. ’ The red dye was at first given only to the 
spun yarn ; hut among the suharquent iiniirovemcnts 
was that of dyeing the woven cotton itself. We may 
here remark, that M. Papillon, when he introduced the 
practice of thih art at Glasgow, occupied that part of 
the Barrowfield Woiks now appropriated to the yarn- 
dyeing. 

Let us suppose that a quantity of cotton-cloth' 
reaches the Works just in the ^tate that it leaves the 
loom ; that is, technically speaking, * in tlie 
The first process it undergoes is to pinnge it in what is 
termed a rot-eteep ; this is a very not alkaline liipior, 
the continued action of uhii'h on the cloth ior many 
liouiu removes the * dressing ' of paste or size uhich 
the yarn had received before weaving, and which, if 
not removed, would ]>reveiit the fibres from imbibing 
the dye.' The cloth having by this process become 
saturated with alkajine liquor, which must likewise be 
removed, it is convoyed to a long washing-house oon- 
tairiiug a large number of * dash-wlv^els,’ similar to 
those which wore sketched and described in the * Sup- 
plement* before alluded to. Into these dash-wheels 
the cloth 13 introduced, and there rotated with water 
till cleansed from the alkaline liquor and the dressing. 
But as iLe fibres have become saturated with water 
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during this washing, and as this water must be removed, 
the cloth is exposed to the action of a ])Owerful 
Bramah press, by which a force of five hundred tons 
is brought to bear upon it, so as to press out the 
water. 

Then ensues a remarkable series of processes,. in 
which almost every one operation is repeated a great 
number of times, adding considerably to the com- 
plexity of the routine. I'lie cloth is put into what is 
termed a * vomiting-boiler,’ that is, a boiler so con- 
structed that the water is made to vomit upwards from 
a pipe, and then to fall down on the cloth in the boiler, 

BO as to act equally on the whole. The boiler contains 
a solution of soap ynd soda, wliirh is allowed to act 
on the cloth for some hours, so as to prepare the fibres 
for the reception of liquids afterwards to be applied. 
From the vomiting-boilers the cloth is conveyed a 
second time to the wash-wheels, ihere to be washed 
clean from the soap and soda, and then a second time 
to the press, where it is squeezed almost dry. I'his re- 
peated transfer of the cloth from one vessel to another, 
and from one part of the building to another, gives 
employment lo a great number of men, who are run- 
ning to and fro in all directions, wheeling barrow's or 
hafci-trucks containing the cloth. 

After the second washing and squeezing, the cloth is 
taken lo a drying-stove, a room heated to a tciiiperalurc 
of about 140", and provided with bars and pegs on 
which the doth is hung by the selvage till dry. Then, 
being made up into convenient bundles, it is taken by 
tlie hand-carts to a building whcie that seiies of ])ro- 
cesses is conducted winch forms, perhaps, the most dis- 
tinguishing feature in Tuikey-rcd dyeing, and on which 
the lH‘auly of the dve mainly depends. A vessel is 
supplied with a soluliui) coniatriing Gallipoli oil and 
some alkalies, which fotni a kind of spu]), together with 
aMiird suh^lanec, inoie useful than agreeable, to give 
an * annualizing' ]>owcr to the action of the solution. 

‘ It is well known that silk and wool (both animal fibres) 
leeeive iii general much more brilliant dyes than cotton 
or Imeii (vegetable fibres, ; and the present process is 
to impart to the notion fibres a quality souicwhat ana- 
logous to that ot woo] and silk. 'JVo rollers dip into 
tlic trough, containing thi.H solution, and the cloth is 
drawn through the solution between the rollers, by 
W'hich it becomes satuiatcd. 

Tlien ensu(;s that part of the process wherein the 
bleach-field is brought into icquisition. The cloth, 
which has aecpiired a yellowish Uiige: Irom the solution, 
is wheeled from the building to the open air, where it 
is consigned to the caie of a number of women. The 
clotli is in pieces of 28 yards each, and these pieces 
are laid down flat on tne grass, side by side. If the 
weather he favourable, an exposure fur two or three 
hours to the action of air produces the effect desired, 

^ which seems to be a kind of oxidation. All is bustle 
in the bleach-field when rain threatens ; the women, 
with handkerchiefs on their heads, but nothing on the 
feet, hasten to gather up the cloth; and even if the 
weather be fine "there is constant employment for them, 
since one batch of cloth is laid down as soon as another 
is removed. Sometimc'S as much as five thousand 
pieces, or a hundred and forty thousand yards, are 
lying on the field at one time. 

The cloth is subjected a second time to the solution ; 
then a second time spread out on the gram, in the same 
w'ay as before, A difiWent solution iii next employed, 
containing only the oil and alkali ; and this is applied 
thiee or four tiiiies in the same way as before, the 
cloth being ' graas(*d’ after eseh application, and stove- 
dried after each immersion in liquor and after each 
grassing; so that the transfeis to and fro become very 
numerous, and show how much lime and assiduity are 
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bestowed upon tbosie processes. When tlie last of this 
recurring series is completed, the cloth is] steeped for 
some hours in an alkali bath; and then, after being 
washed in the dash* wheel and squeezed in tlie press, 
it is drawn between rollers in a tub containing a so- 
lution of sumach (a substance mueb used in tanning thin 
leather, and in other processea where a binding quality 
is required). After being dried, it is passed through 
a solution of alum ; so that by this time the cloth has 
been exposed to the action of oil, alkali, suuiaeh, and 
alum, all of which contribute to the permanence and 
beauty of the dye afterwards to be applied. 

The dye-house is a long building, containing a range 
of dyo-vats, with horizontal shafts tsr frames worked by 
Rieain-pou er. The cloth is placed over these frames, 
and allowed to liang down into the dye-liqiior, so that 
by rotating the frame, every part of the cloth bcM'omes 
exposed equally to^he action of the dye. The prin- 
cipal ingredients in the dye are niaddrr and bullock's 
blood, mixed in such pro])ortiona, and heated to such 
a temperature, as are iound best suiiinl to the object in 
view. The alum, previously H])plied, causes the dye to 
adhere to the clotli, and the depth of tint gicatly de- 
pends oil tiic amount of alum combined; whil e th e 
other prcjiaratory iugredicnls aid in giving bnlhalR-y 
to the dye. When the cloth has*imbihod suilicient of 
till! dye, It is washed in the dash-wheels, and then 
boiled tor eight or ten hours in an alkaline liquoi', by 
which the colour is gieally heighleticd, or •cleared.* 
Amillicr washing, anothei boiling, a third washing, and 
a linal * clccariiig' in a solution of chlurini\ Icrmiiiate 
this very long and complex seiics of operations. 

Most of the processes lieie noteil (except perhaps 
thegra'«sing) arc analogous to others that occur in dye- 
ing generally ; bui it is the great number of them, and 
thi* nicely reipiiiLd in their management, which con- 
stitute the lemailcable leatuies in Turkey-red dyemf;. 

The cloth, when thus dyed, is ready for any iiirtlier 

E recess, either to he punted for dresses, shawls, or 
andkerchiefs, or to go through that peculiar train 
of processi's which consLilutcs bandana-work. But 
besides the cloth thus dyed, a vast (piantity of cotton 
yam is siiiuldily dyed, to be employed aftenvaids by 
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the weavers in this country, or for exportation to 
foreign parts. The general train of processes is simils^r 
in the two cases, with soinu minor exceptions, and the 
annexed cut shows the mode of effecting a process 
which is many times repeated in the course of the 
dyeing, viz. wringing the hunks of yarn after being 
immersed in liquids. J'hc ymn-dyiHng is carried on 
wholly in a separate set of buildings, with boilers, vats, 
troughs, &c. independent of ihou* employrd for the 
cloth dyeing ; and instead of laying the hanks of yarn 
down upon the grass, they arc hung upon short tin 
tubes, wiiich tubes are rested on bars iu the drying- 
groinid. 

Bandana Handkerchifi/ft . — Most persons probably 
know that particular style of pocker-liandkci chief w liich 
obtains the name of hmdrwa or bandatma. The tei ni 
is an Indian one, and was applied by the natives of 
India, who first ])roduced this kind of nattern, though 
in a manner very dilferent from that lullowod in this 
c‘Oiuitry. The characteristics of a bandana haiidkei- 
chief are these ; — a uniformly dyed ground of rod, blue, 
or purple ; with groups of yellow or white spots. The 
durability of the colours was the quality which brought 
those handkerchiefs into favour; and for many years 
the British manufacturers failed in producing a good 
imitation. The Indians are said to adopt the following 
vciy rude and simple mode of procedure After 
luving dyed the cloth, they tic up with hits of tin cad 
those small parts which arc to remain white or yellow ; 
while the rest of the surface is freely exposed to the 
operation of the dyt^ Whether this is or is not a cor- 
lect description of the Indian process, it is cx'rtain that 
the first British * bandanas' were a jioor imitation of 
those from the East. The first mode of accomplishing 
this w'as by the ordinarv process of calico-printing upon 
wliile^loth. But in ibis mode it was rarely if ever in 
the power of the manufacturer to render the colours 
snilieicntiy durable, especially the red ; and therefore 
the home-made article w^as never held in estimation 
by purchasers, most of whom consisted of that class 
of ])ersons to whom diiiabihty was a great requibite. 
There was also a la.x which at that time pressed Jieavily 
on printed cottons. These two circumstances led to 
the adoption of a felicitously conceived plan for pro- 
ducing ihe effect by totally diflcrcbt means. It was, 
we bcliew, M. Kctchlin, of Mulhaiiseti, who, in 1810, 
discowied a inoile of effecting this by the use of the 
cbloride of lime; and in a few years aftcrw'ards, the 
‘ Bandana-gal Icry' at Messrs. Monteith’s Works be- 
came one of the most celebrated manufacturing apart- 
ments in the kingdom, in icferencc to the use of this 
poweiful chemical agent in the production of hand- 
Kcrchiefs. w'hich now far excel their Indian prototypes. 

To understand the mode of ])roceeding, it will be 
well to premise that the hiuidkerchirf, bhawl, or piece 
of clotli, is dyed uniformly of one cidour in every part, 
both ^surfaces being equally impregnated with the 
colour ; and that the whin* s}>oIb have the colour com- 
pletely removed from them liy the action of chloride 
of lime. The operations llieieforc resolve themselves 
into two parts— the dyeing of the cloth, and the dis- 
charging of lh<? colour. Generally speaking these ban- 
*dana'handkerchiers aic cither red nr blue: if the 
former, they are prepared by the Turkey-red dye pro- 
cesses just described ; if blue, they are d>e(l with indigo 
in tie* usual manner. We will therefoic suppose thti 
dyeing to be completed, and the subsequent processes 
about to commence. 

'i'lie Bandano-gallcry at the Barrowfield Works Is a 
room about one hundred feet in length, exUibjtii^ 
through its centre a raiigt* of sixteen disebargiliip. 
presses, where the cliemieal action of the chloriae o£ 
lime is exerted. These presses arc about six or sevea 
• 2P2 
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ftflet high, by four or five square ; and liavc bohind 
oadiof them a roller on which tlie dyed cloth is wound, 
and in front another which receives the cloth after the 
discharge. At one end of the galley there is kind 
of clock or dial, having a moveable index or hand, and 
certain figures round the edge. An inquiry into die 
ohject of this dial^ffords us tne means of seeing with 
what admirable simplicity inechanicaJ power is brought 
to the aid of eheiniital power in these operations. Each 
of the ^nresses, such as ihe one hoio sKctched, is a 
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hydraulic press, in which n bi'd-plate is forced ujuvards 
with a power all but irresistible. The man who at* 
tends cacli press ran turn on or off this power with On* 
utmost ease, by pHicing his inacliine into or out of 
cottneeiion with the hydraulic oiigitu' when? the foree 
is generated. All the presses are alike connected with 
this engine, which is outside the gallery ; and the dial 
indicates the force of pressure at any |mrtieular mo- 
ment, by which the workmen are guided in llieir pro- 
ceedings. 

Wo will suppose that several pieces of red cloth for 
liandkerchiefs arc to have grou])B of circular white 
spots, such as are so frequently exhibited by banaua- 
handkerrhiofl». Fourteen pieces are laid flat and 
smot>th one on another, as even and regular as pi>saib1e. 
This compound piece is wound on the roller the 
back of one of the presses ; and a portion about a 
yard square, being unwound, is laid flatun a horizontal 
slab or bed in the macdiinc. Then the workman, by 
turning a handle, brings the pressure to act from the 
hydraulic machine, and wc see the bcd-pkle rise slowly^ 
till the cloth comes into contact with an upiier hori- 
zontal plate ; and such is the power of the machine 
that the cloth is pressed between tlic two plates with 
a pressure of, we Delieve, from two lo three hundred 
tona Iben the workman pours some liquor into a 
cell or trough above the upper ])late ; And after allow- 
ing it to remain a short time, flrsi draws off tlie liquor 

a small cock, and then removes the pressure, whereby 
the lower plate is made to sink. On now veitioviiig 
the cloth from the press wc seu^and a stranger can 
scarcely sec it without astonishment— *ihat the red sur- 
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face of the cloth is diversified with groups of white 
spots ) nay more, that every one of the fourteen pieces 
is similarly afiected, whemcr lying at the top, the 
bottom, or the middle of the heap* The red-dye that 
would have withstood all the wear and tear of ordinary 
usage and washing, is seen to be completely removed 
from tlic spots, leaving them miltc white. 

We natuially look to the horizontal plates, to see 
how the litjuid is emihled to act upon the cloth. Bolli 
plates arc made of lead, about half an inch in thick- 
ness, and both arc perforated exactly in the same way, 
and with holes of the same size as the 8)iotB to be pro- 
duced on the cloth. The fourteen thicknesses of cloth 
have thus a perforaAed plate above them and another 
below, so that any liquid which may bo ]K)ured on rhe 
upper plate can percolate through the holes, then 
through the fuiirteen thicknesses of cloth, and lastly 
through the holes in the lower plaft. But it is easy to 
conceive that unless liie cloth were pressed very tightly 
between the plates, some of the liquid would spread 
laterally boyoiid the margins of the holes ; and it is to 
prevent this that the iuiinense ]U'CBsure is exerted. 
Tlie liquid, which is a solution of * bleach ing-p«)wder,’ 
or chloride of lime, being poured on the upper surface 
of tlic upper plate, is allowed to remain there a few 
minules. during which time it acts on the fourteen 
thicknesses of cloth at the jilacrs whore the holes in 
the occur; but the intense pressuie prevents 

it from spteading laterally to other parts of the 
cloth, (yhloride of lime has the property of removing 
colours; and this it does so sjieedilv, that in about, ten 
or fifteen minutes all the fouilc(*n thieknesses ot cloth 
are acted on. When one* portion ot the eoinpound 
piece of eloth is thus finished, it is wound on the front 
roller, and anoihi'r equal portion is unwound Ironi the 
hitek roller, to be tix*aied in a similar <Miannei'. All the 
presses have eipial power, so that, in twelve hours the 
whole seiies eandischaige an enormous length of idolli, 
by the aid of lour or five Tiieri only ; for wtiile one picas 
is jeniaining still and in work, tin* man who atiends 
it can go and supply other presses with their working 
materials. 

Soinctiines Uh* spots on a lilue or red bandana hand- 
kerchief an yellow, instead ol while. In this case ihe 
chloride of hnie is still the active agent by which the 
gi'ound-eoloiir is removed, but other arrangetneMls arc 
made whereby a clieniical ]irodiietion of colour resiillb 
7'wo liquids ai e, in such an instance, poured on the upper 
]ilate : the one being a soluikm of chloride of lime, to 
abstract, the ground-colour firom the cloth; and the 
other some chemical agent which shall give a yellow 
colour to t lib white spoC^ thus produced: or perhaps 
it may Ik* that the white sjiots are not actually pro- 
duced at all; that the ground-colour, the colouiing- 
agent, and the chloride, all act simultaneously in the 
)iroduetlon of yellow spilti at the part of the cloth not 
protected by the plates. 

In other instances, again, there are both white and 
Y<‘Jlow spots combined in the ssine piece of cloth. 
This arrang(*meut muires the usb of vert ingeniously 
constructed plalhi. .Iwcrc is, in the flriik plliibe, in each 
))]ate, one series holes for wUfo SMOli and another 
series for the yall|lh\ snd then aa sAnigmant so that 
there hMIl be flfl Vmllhbls bf tsSMmiideation hrlatevcr 
betWeSh the oM ihd thh otl^ By certain 
little ridges aim llttMlng bdgah all An holes of one 
series are brought tUlo connebma wilh a cell into 
which one kind Of is pbOted, while those of the 
other series arO similarly placed in communication 
with another cell. Into one cell is poured tJic simple 
solution which is to produce the wbiio spots ; into the 
other the combined liquid for producing the yellow 
spots : and the two liquids pOroolate through the cloth 
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independent of eaoh other^ each Oite working its own 
effect in its own peculiar way. In like inaiiuer the 
lower plate is so partitioned off as to afihrd separate 
egress to the two kinds of liquid. 

The preparation of these plates is an important point 
in the series of operations. In one part of the Works 
is an apartment where tlic plates arc wrought. The 
lead, east for the purpose, is brought to as flat and 
smooth a surfaeo as possiblo, aufl on each piece is 
drawn or sketched the positions of tiie various hnlea» 
<'otre6pqndent to the spots in the pattern. With 
appropriate tools, fitted for working in l(?ad, the 
lioli.'s are then cut out complotely through the lead ; 
and various little ('hanneU ai-e made in that one which | 

to be the lower plate*, as a means of carrying ofi the | 
iujuid when it has cftccted its work. 'I'lie holes in the 
upper plate arc made to corres^ioiid strictly to those in 
the lower, whethtT^he {wttern is simply a gionp of 
spots, or whether it lias a border. The. nature oi the 
jirocesH, it is easy to see, is inconsisteTit with the pro- 
fliielioii of any fine or delicate lines in the pattern; 
and therefore very little more is attempted tiiaii the 
production of spots and lines or bold scrolls. The 
stuck of plates ioritiH both a imiidernus and expensive 
ilciii ill the Works ; for eatdi pair— that is, the twoTbr 
Ciidi pattern — weigh about six hnhdred pounds ; and as 
i vt»ry ii<*w pattern r'*(|nires a new' pair of plates, there 
IS a Cf)i)8tant addition being made to lh(*se very m eighty 
working materials, especially as the old ones ai-e 
not melted up so long as there is a chanct* of using 
liiein again. 

Many of the haudkerehief and shawl pi(*ccs aio 
tif'ated in a mode somewhat midway between the usual 
protrs-s of cal ic.cj-yirin ting and that of bandana-woik, 
or iridei'd eomhining soiiiethirig of the two. For in- 
stance, a pii’ce ot 4 ;lolh being dy<»tl some uniform colour, 
and then firinted in certain parts with a chemical a^edt, 

IS dipyied into a vat of blcaching-hquid, which either 
instantly discharges the colour from the printed parts, 
nr gi\cs to them a w holly new colour, in either case 
impafling a pattern, 'fins ]>roecsa is well oaleulated 
to surpiise a spectator, for the printed part is almost 
irhoJiy invisible until dipped into the dischiirging.vat ; 
and heiK'e what appears to he a piece of yiain led or 
blue cloth comes out of the \ at with a beautiful white 
or yellow pattern upon it. The writer has now hefow 
him a small piece ol Turkey- red dyed cotton which he 
saw go through the following processes in the course of 
a few minutes A yiattcrn was printed on ono part 
with tartaric acid aiid nitrate of lead ; another yiattern 
was printed on another part with tartaric acid alono ; 
a thud pattern was printed yn a third part with tar- 
taric acid and Prussian blue: the cloth was then 
dipped into a chloride solution, by wbieh the first 
printed yiortioii became wliitc ; and then into a solution 
ot bi-chromate of yailash, by which the other priiiU'd 
portions became yellow and blue respectively : — thus 
exhibiting a very remarkable series of chemical actions 
among the substances employed. 

As regards the patten of handkerchiefs and similar 
ariiclcs of cotton, a glance round the warehouses of 
such an establishment as the one we liave liecn de- 
scribing will afford us some curious items of informa- 
tion. At the wurdiouses of Messrs. Monteith, in the 
heart of Glasgow, the first thing which sirikea the eye 
is a very blase of Tnrkey-red (if we may um* such a 
term) : on every side shelves, presses, and counters, 
in long ranges oT rooms, are loaded with cotton goods, 
iiriucipally handkerchiefs and shawls, and all more or 
loss exhibiling Turkey-rod as the chief colour; for 
though all colours are employed, yet this one is the 
characteristic of the place, and gives a hue to the 
whole assemblage of goods. *A little closer glance 


^owa that the goods about to be exported to any par- 
ticular country J)av<i a cliaractc*r about them clinerent 
from those dostined tu oihrr countries. This is a 
very curious po'uiu and is exemplified on a large 
scale at this warehouse. The patterns for the home- 
markot arc generally uiimcaiiing. representing obj(*cls 
which never have r'xistcd and iii^er will ; curves, 
xig-sags, stripes, spots, all imaginable sha]we, are 
combined together into paitCM'iis, which are pleasing, 
perhaps, to the eye, but have no definite mcdtiing. 
The Chinese market, on the other hand, lequires 
patterns in which natural objects, such as birds and 
flowers, arc depietc'd. The South American States 
demand the must gorgeous mixture of colours 
which the dyer and the printer can give; large; 
masses of bright red, blue, and ydlow— witliout aiiy 
particular reference to the pattern«-are called fm. 
For the German market, pictorial subjects arc pre- 
pared, without much reference to brilliancy of colours : 
conics from celebrated works of art by Overbcck, Cor- 
nelius, and other artists ; and from pictun^s in tiie 
gallery of the Pinac'olhek at ^^unich, together with re- 
nresentations of cathedrals, abbeys, castles, and public 
buildings gonei ally — were among the siibj«M;t8 which 
we saw represented on large hales of Jiaiidkendiicfs for 
the German market.— In this way a sixpemny nocket- 
handkerchief may* if wo choose lo study it riglitly, be 
made the im^ans of giving us a litUe insight into 
national character and taste. 


This will be a fitting opportunity to group together 
a few facts relating to tin* finiBlimg, or what we may 
perhaoB term the decorative departments of the cotton 
maiiuiactnre : lirsi, in respect lo the dyeing and print- 
ing in ollifr countneB; and secondly, in ]pspi*ct in the 
embroidering, or ilecoration by means of the needle. 

Tlic llnidims had the skill of imparting bright 
colours and a glossy surface tf> their cotions in limes 
when we knew very little even ot tjie subbiaiice itself. 
IVlielhcr colours were given or n*it lo the exquisitely 
fine muslins of India, or were confined to goods of 
coarser texture, it is certain that bwth the fineness and 
the beauty of colour were in oaily times regarded with 
mingled abtunishiiient and admiration. Tavernier, 
w'lien speaking of ilie calicuts or calicoea made at l^'alieiit 
in India (wlieiire they were nampd\Raid— “ The white 
calicuts are woven in several places in Bengal and 
Mogiilistan, and are carried to llaiuxsary and Baroche 
to bo whitened, because of the large meadows and 
ploiiiy of lemons that grow thereabouts, for they are 
never so while as they should Iw* till they are dipped 
in lemon-water. Soiuo calicuts aic made so fine, you 
<‘an hardly feel I hem in youi hand, ami the thread 
when is seaicely disiierniblo.'* He also says that 
some of the calico is so fine that when a man puts on a 
garment made of it, '* his skin shall appear as plainly 
through it as if lie was quite naked.’' Various other 
modes were adopted, and have been adO])led by later 
writers, to express the ('xqutsite fiiient'ss of the Hindoc 
Muslin. Ono slates that ‘'twenty-fi\p ells of it put 
into a turban will not weigh four ounces.” Mr. Ward 
says, ** Muslins arc made so exceedingly fine that four 
mouths aie required to weave one piecr, which sells at 
four or five hundred ru^iees. When tins inusUn is laid 
oil the grass, and the dew has fallen on it, it is no 
longer discernible.” Sir Josejdi Banks described 
sonic Hindoo home-spun cotton yarn, of which ono 
pound measured a hundred and fifleen miles in length. 
The late Mr. Mill thus accounted for the extrsordf*' 
nary skill of the Hindoos in theso mailers:— It is 
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a sedentary occupation, and thus in harmony with his 
predominant inclination. It renuires patitmee, of 
which he has an inexhaustible fund. It requires little 
bodily exertion, of which he is always (exceedingly 
snaring ; and tlic finer the nroduction the more slender 
the fuW:e which he is callea upon to apply. But this 
is not all. The weak and delicate frame of the Hindoo 
is accompanied with an acut(^neas of external sense, 
particularly of touch, which is altc^cthcr unrivalled ; 
and the flexibility of his fingers is equally lemaik* 
able.** 

The dyeing and beautifying of the woven cottons were 
equally objects of attcnliou with tlte Hindoos. One of the 
early Portuguese adventurers speaks with adiiiiralion 
of the iWLUi tod’* cottons produced by the Hindoos; 
and there are other writers who speak siniilaily of 
painted colours, tiie true character of which was not at 
that time understood. Thus, a Venetian merchant who 
travelled in India about 1580, speaks of Ibc cotton-cloth 
** painted, which is a rare thing, because tins kind of 
cloths shew us they were gilded with divers colours, and 
the more they be washed the livelier the colour will 
show.” There was also a s))ecic& ol' chintz then made, 
and extensively purchased in Europe; fur in a pam- 
phlet published in 1078, called * I'lic ancient Tiadcs 
decayed and repaired again.’ is the following complaint 
on the part of the woollen inanulkc,lurers:--“llii8 
trade is very much hindered by our own jHiopIc, who 
do wear many foreign com modi tics insU^ad of our own, 
as may be instanced in many particulars, viz. instead of 
green say, that was wont to be used fur childrens 
frocks, is now used painted and Tndian-staifted and 
striped calieo ; and instead of a perpeiuana or shalloon 
to lyne men’s coats with, is used sometiinos a glazencd 
c*alico.” Deioe, too. said that ** the general fansie of 
the people runs ution East, India goods to that ejegree, 
that the ehinls and painted which before were 

only made use of for carpels, quills, &c., and to clothe 
children and ordinary people, became now the dress of 
our ladies.” 

But the most curious ac(*ount of the dyeing pro- 
cesses adopted by the Hindoos was that given by Father 
Ccr.urdoux, a missionary at Pondicherry. From Uiis 
account it appears that the Indian cotton-cloths, when 
brought from the Icoin, were worn next to the skin by 
the dyer and his family, during a space of eight or ten 
days ; after which they underwent several soakinga in 
water with goats’ dung, accompanied with frequent 
intermediate beatings, washings, and drying in the 
sunshine. They were n(>xt soaked for some time in a 
liquid formed of curdled butfalo’s milk, and the astrin.- 
gent fruit of the yellow myrobafam. When tlie cloth 
was thoroughly impregnati'd with this mixture, it was 
taken out, squeezed, dried by exposure to the sunshine, 
rubbed and pressed. Then ensued a process of iiaiiit- 
ing, by draw'ing devices on the clotli with a jiencil. 
Toe liquors used for this ]mrp 08 ^ were iiot^ colours 
or pigments, but mordants. 'Jue first was a mdrdant 
of acetate of iron mixed with sour palm-wine, and 
thickon(?d with rice-watcr. The mord<*int was applied 
to the figures oi* spots intended to become blai k. Then 
an aluminous mordant was applied to those parts which 
were to be rod ; it consisted alum-water, colourc(' 
with powdered sappan-wood and thickened with gum 
When these processes w'ere finished, the cloth was ex- 
]H>8ed to the hottest sunshine, to dry the pans where 
the mordants had boon applied; and then it was 
thoroughly soaked in large pots of water, to ckMnse it 
from tqe loose or superfluous part of the mordants. A 
dye-vat was then prepared, consisting of certain roots 
boiled in water ; ancl in this dye the cloth was boiled 
for a long perio(). The parts wliich bad i^ircivcd the 
alum mordant were made rod ; those to w^hich the iron 


mordant bad been applied became black; and the re- 
mainder, after being washed and bleached in the sun, 
lecame white. 

In China the use of silk is much more prevalent 
ban that of cotton ; but still it is staged by Staunton 
ilmt blue-dyed cottons are worn very extensively 
among the humbler classes in China. I'hal the 
Jhinese are acquainted with the art of dyeing bxilliant 
colours is loo well known to need renmik ; but there 
lias been an erroneous opinion prevahmt as to the pro- 
duction of tlie tint exhibited by nmheen cotton, once so 
cat a favourite in this couritry. Doubt has ofltMi 
cn expressed whether this tint was imparted to the 
woven cotton by a process of dyeing, or whether the 
fibres of the cotton had tills tint in the first itwtaiiee. 
Mr. Baines, who has devoted much attention to the 
history of the various departments of the cotton manu- 
facture in dificrent countries, has coUcclcd the follow- 
ing passages from difTcrcnt wruerw to show that nan- 
keen cotton is in reality not dyed at all Sir Geoige 
Staunton, who travelled with Lord MaeartiK'y’s em- 
bassy through the province of Kiarignati, to ulncli 
province the nankeen cotton is pc'culjiir, diylinclly 
states that the cotton is naturally “ of the same yellow 
lirtgc’ which it preserves when spun and wo\en into 
cloth.” He also says tiut “ the nankeen (^.otlon degeiu»- 
rates when transplanted to any other provinee.’' Mr. 
Baines then quotes the following staUnuents fiom other 
authorities Sir G. T . Slaunloii (the son) has traiie- 
lated an cxtrac^l tnmi a Chinese herbal on the eultine 
and usi ‘5 of thc^ cotton-]daiil, in which one of the tu- 
ri(*tics is described as a “ dusky yellow cotton of veiy 
fine quality.” Van Braain, who tiavcllod hi China 
with a Duteli embassy at the close ot the last ceiituiy, 
was commissioned by some Euiopoan mcreliants to 
ascertain wdiether a deeper dye could not be made iii 
China; but he reported iliat it was not dyed at all, the 
cotton itself being th(» same colour as the nankeen. 
The narrator of the voyage of llio ship Amherst says, 
‘‘ Each iaiiiily at Woosung appears to cultuale a small 
portion of ground \/ilh cotton, whu h I heie saw of a 
Jjghl red colour. The nankeen cloth made from that 
requires no dye.” 

A nallqi;! on the bordeis of the Caspian were 
described by one of the classic writers as being 
in the habit of ])aiuling figures of animals nu their 
garments with a vegetahh? dye: — “They have trees 
whose leaves ]>oBsess a most singular properly : they 
beat them to ]»owdcr, and tlicn sleep them in water : 
this forms a dye, with which they paint (jn llieir garments 
figures of animals. The inqwessioii is so very strung, 
that it cannot be washed out ; it appears to be inlcr- 
wiivcn in the cloth, and w'^arB as long as the garment.” 
Pliny, loo, in speaking of the Egyptians, describes a 
process evidently analogous to a lude kind of print- 
ing: “ Garments arc painted in Egypt in a wonoerfu. 
nianniT, the white cloths being fust smeared, not with 
colours, but with drugs, which absorb colour. Tlu'sc 
applications do not appear upon the cloths, but when 
the cloths arc immersed in a cauldron of hut dyeing 
liquor, they arc taken out a moment after painted. It 
iswonderlul that, although the dyeing liquor is only of 
one colour, the garment is dyed by it of several colours, 
according to the different properties of,Ahc drugs which 
had been ap])hed 1o diifcrcnt parls.^ Nor ran this d)G 
be washed out. Thus the vat, which would doubtl(*9«( 
have confused all the colours if the cloths had been 
immersed in a painted state, produces a diversity of 
colours out of one, and at the same time fixes them 
iminoveably ” 

Tlie Indian colours, or perhaps the mordants to fix 
tlie colours, seem to be laid on in India by a kind of 
pencil or reed ; but Mn. Buckingham, while speaking 
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of Mesopotamia, says that tlie natives prtni devices by 
means of small blocks four nr six indies square. Otber 
nations of the East were known to have done tho same 
before the art was practised in England. 

IF wc traiisfeivour attention to the Western world, we 
find in like manner that the art of imparting showy 
colours to their woven goods was un<IerRtoud by the 
Americans when the Spaniards first saw them, although 
there is no evidence to show that the printing of 
cottons was practised by them. Clavigero says that 
among the presents sent by Cortes to Charles V- were 
•‘cotton mantles, some all white, others mixed with 
white and black, or red, green, yidlow, and blue ; waist- 
coats, handkerchiefs, counterpanss, tapestry, and car- 
pets of i‘otlon and he also slates that the colours of 
the cotton were extremely fine, as the Mexicans had 
both indigo and cochineal among their native dyes. 

Witli r(*gard to the state of these arts at the present 
day, it will be siillicicnt to remark that all rude* nations, 
with some rare exceptions, possess a knowledge of the 
means to impart dyed colour to their garments ; that 
in many parts of Asia there are still practised various 
modes ofpiodiicing coloured devices on cloth, either 
by actual painting or by a nido kind of printing 
in the southern and eastern part^ of Europe dyeing is 
carried on. hut scarcely aught that can he called calico- 
printing; that ill the United States Hiis is almost a 
new branch of industry, carried on to but a*veiy 
limited extent; and Ibat the eountm-s w’hicb are alone 
distirignisbed for this beautiful art are Britain. France, 
Switzerland, Belgium, and some parts of Germany. 

TJie other department of iiriishing processes, to 
which we alluded as otfering fitting subjects to be 
briefly touched on here, is the tambouring w embroidery^ 
which is effected by means of white or coioiircd threads. 
This prehcnts a marked difteronce when brought ii^to 
comparison either with the printing or the weaving 
methods of decoration : the one relating lo the applP 
cation of eubmiiiig sulistanccs lo the cloth ; the otln r 
lo the inteimixtuie of differently coloured threads 17 * 
tlie cloth; whereas tambouring relates to the tiacing 
of a pattern by means of a line of thread after the cloth 
is woven. 

Muslin is llio chief kind of cotton goe^s to which 
this sort of decoiation is applied : and the term * tarn- 
bouruig,’ by which the process is generally designatccl, 
seems to have been deri\ed from the French name for 
a drum ; the instruineut or frame employed by the 
taiiihourerB being formed something like a drum. In 
the sinipb'st mode of conducting this piocess, Iho 
arrangements are as follows : — There are two circular 
hoops or di unis, the outer *000 of which fits closely 
around tho inner one. The muslin lo be tamboured 
is sti etched over the inner hoop, and is kept in its 
]il:ice by the outer lioop being applied to it, a layer of 
cloth or flannel being so adjusted as to make the two 
hoops cling tightly one to another. The apparatus, 
thus adjusted, is in a lit condition for the cmbroidress 
to work an ornamcntat pattern on the surface. In the 
moat simple form of woiking, this apparatus is held 
merely between the knee and the chin of the work- 
woman ; but a more convenient and less clumsy ar- 
laiigement is to support the tambour on some kind of 
pedestal or stafld, so as to leave the woiker greater 
freedom of movement. 

Such has been the common form where tambouring 
is carried on simply as a domestic cinployii.cnt. But 
when it became a branch of trade — that is, wiicn the 
manufacturers of iiiuslm made tamboured muslin one 
of tlie articles on sale in their warehouses— a more 
convenient and expeditious plan was adopted. It was j 
found advantageous, wlicre a piece of muslin or cloth ' 
was broad, and the pattern close and tedious, to employ 


a number of hands upon the same piece, in order that 
it might be quickly finislied and brought to market ; 
and liencG the common tambour-frame was adopted. 
This frame is a very simple piece of appara1us,consis^ 
ing merely of two parallel rollers ]>1aced horizontally 
in a wooden stand, and furnished with ratcdiet-wheels 
and catches to stretcli the cloth. The piece of cloth is 
wound, one end over or around one roller, and the 
other end round the other ; leaving a portion tightly 
Btretebed in a horizontal position lielween the two. 
Accofdiiig to the size of the poi lion thus stretrdied ho- 
rizontally, three, four, or six persons can work at it 
simultaneously, each one confining her attention to one 
)iartirular spot until finished, and a new portion being 
then unwound from one of the rollers. 

Tlie general arrangcirient hero described corre- 
sponds almost exactly with that of the * lace-i unning 
frame,' reiircsented at page 1 13 of our last yearns vo- 
lume, in the Supplement relating to the Notlingiiani 
Lace Manufaduie : in both cases the object being to 
stretch out a ]>iccc of cloth or of nel, so that the hand 
of the workwoman can be placed cither above or below 
it. Indeed, if wc compare the following cut with the 
one just alluded lo, we shall see that the Eastern ladies 
adopt the use of an eiiibroidering-framc bearing a very 
near rcscinblancj^ to the English tainbouring-frame. 



[Men'tteg, or Egyptmn Emhrciidrry-nameO 


This is a sketch which Mr. Lane gives in his * Manners 
and Customs of tlie Modern Egyptians,” of the men- 
ees^ or ciiibroidcry-rramc employed by the Egyptian 
ladies in their private apartments. While speaking of 
the occupations of upper grades of iomale society 
in Ctfiro, he says: — “Tlunr leisure hours are mostly 
spent in working witli the needle ; particularly in em- 
broidering handkerchiefs, hrad-veils, &c., upon a frame 
called mmCgcgs with coloured silks and gold. Many 
women, even in the houses of the wcallhy. replenish 
dh€*ir private purses by ornamenting liandkerchiefs 
and other things in this manner, and ein]doyirig a 
della Ivh (or female broker) to take th(‘m to tlie market, 
or to other hharecm.s, for sale.** 

The tambouring of muslin in private society has 
been practised /or many centuries or at least an ana- 
logous process on woven tissues of some kind or other ; 
but the establishment of tliis as a rt^gular branch of 
trade dates about tho latter end of the last century. 
Glasgow has been and still is one of the head-qunrtera 
ol the muslin manufactiiro ; and the female population 
for many miles abound that centre began to find 
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employinent in embroidering or tambouring the mun- 
Hu. or some of it, there made. It haa been computed 
that the tambouring of mualin, whon at its greatest 
extension, employed, wholly or partially, at least twenty 
thousand females in the western parts of Scotland. Of 
these females many lived iti the vicinity of Glasgow, 
while others were veattered through various parts of 
the coHntry, and were supplied with work and money 
by agents in the employ of extensive niaiiufacturers. 

A curious change has been eftected in this manner 
within the last few years. Although the Glasgow 
manufacturers still supidy tamboured muslin in l^ge 
quantity, yet it is in Ireland that a considerable portion 
of this muslin is tamboured, thus illustrating the 
remarkable interdiangcs which occur when industry 
is allowed to seek out its own market. Mr. Hall, 
while describing one of the northern counties of Ire* 
land, as' lie found it two or three years ago. says, 
** Through the whole of this district, the barony of 
Ards and that of Castlereagh, a large proyiortiou of 
the peasantry arc employed in what is technically 
termed ‘fluwoiing.’ embroidering muslin, chiefly for 
the (ilasgow manufacturers, who supply the uuwroiigjht 
material, and pay fixed sums for the workmanship. 
The workers earn geiierully about three shillings a 
week’* (about as much as the lace-runners of Notting- 
ham), ** a small sum, but as the inajofity of the inmates 
of a cottage arc similarly employed, sufficient is ob- 
tained to prooure the necessaries of life, and, indeed, 
some of its luxuries, for the interior of many of the 
cabins presented an aspcc| of ebecrfulncBS and com- 
fort. Wc found, upon inquiry from the sources best 
informed upon the sulject, that the ntimber of girls 
occupied upon this branch of industry may be thus 
stated Between two and three thousand girls, from 
five to twelve years of age, employed at veiopig, at 
weekly wages avevagijag friw U. tkl. to (kf. ; sewers 
employed ix nsedle^^k lor Belfast housoi^ between 
two and three thousand, at weekly wages avgiwing 
; about ten thousand employed m msedlewot^ers 
ior Glasgow bouses, at weekly wages aversging 4«. 
Thus upwards of are paid weekly in tSe north 
of Ireland fbr (Am manufacture of needlework. Nearly 
(he whole of llie work sent from Glasgow to London, 
and other parts orSyigland, is produced in this dis- 
trict. It is bleached m tiooUand, and sold as * Scotch 
work.’ The xnanufacturc is chiefly of collars, cuffs, 
&e." ^ 

It is scarcely necessary to describe here the particu- 
lar nature of the tambouring f)r embroidering pioccss. 
It consists simply in diawing the loop of a thiead suc- 
cessively through other loops, in sucli a manner as to 
allow the thread to stand out ])roiniiieiilly on the mus- 
lin, to form a pattern, and yet to adhere durably to it. 
About forty years ago, the idea occurred to IVIr. Dun- 
can, of ^lasgow. to contrive a mttliiiie which should 
f*flect this tambouring in a very fxpeditious manner. 
Ue gave rather a melancholy picture of the condition 
of the uuislin-tainbourers of Glasgow at that time, and 
seemed to think that the employment of a machine 
would plaro the occupation ou a more healthy fooling. 
He atfcordingly invented a machine full of highly in- 
genious arrangements which he iifterwards described 
in Brewster's * Edinburgh Oyclopmdia.' Many diffi- 
culties occurred in bringing this machine into use ; and 
Hlthough it was sql comprehensive that forty tambour- 
ing needles could be supcTin tended by one girl, yet 
from various causes it has never competed successfully 
with tlic common proceks of tambouring by hand. Mr. 
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Duncan made a few remarks as to tbe probable reason 
why this kind of machine should not succeed to any 
eminent degree ; and as these, if correct, apply to other 
cases equally with this one, wc quote them : — ** Upon 
the whole, experience has very clearjy evinced that 
large sums cannot be prudently expended u|X)u ma- 
chinery calculated for articles of mere fashion, and 
that the exercise of mechanical eeniiis will alw'ays he 
better directed to provide for the actual wants and 
conveniences, than to gratify tbe whims and caprices 
of mankind. Jn a refined state of society, ornamental 
arts must always exist; but the establishments for 
producing these ought ever to he calculated to meet 
those frequent stagnations of demand to which they are 
peculiariy exposed. The power to drive this* machine 
oeingveiy small, and even that capable of great reduc- 
tion by judicious alterations, an expensive establish- 
ment of mill-work, moved by poWr, is not by any 
means inherently necessaiy tor the business. The 
regularity of motion produced by machinery is indeed 
desirable ; but the attendant expense is more than 
equivalent to any advantage gainful by its use.*' 

More recently, a hand-worked machine vif we may 
use the term) of very beautiful construction ba.s Ixu'n 
infi^uced ; fur the purpose of working oinaiiie its on 
the surface of woven tahrics, on the priucijile of llie 
pantograph or of the profile-machine. It is true, that 
this machine is aiiplicd chiefly to the ernbnndrry of 
silk goods ; but the principle is equally avapable to 
cottons, if ever and wbcnrwcr cireumstauccs shall sccni 
to render such a method desirable. The mode of jiro- 
ceeding is nearly as follows : — The machine consists of 
an upright frame, on the top of which is a tiiuveabie 
rod attached to one arm ol a lever. I'lie material 
whicli is to be embroidered passes over this rod to a 
rq]]rr beneath. On each side of tlys Iramc arc car- 
riuges having a hoi izontal motion backwards and for- 
wards ; and these carriages arc supplied with a sysieiii 
of clippers or pincers, and also of lu'cdles having vyva 
in the middle. The needles arc threaded with the 
various coloured threads wdiich are to be embroidered 
on the suspended piece of cloth. A workwoman, called 
a ‘ tenter’ (a very general name in iactories for tbo.se 
who attend on any particular machines), silting at one 
end of the machine, moves the long arm of tlu* lever to 
appoint marked in a copy of tbe pattern ; and by this 
movement the other arm of the lever, from u hieh the 
cloth is suspended, is made to give a corresponding 
motion. M^hen this motion has taken place, one tif the 
carriages moves forwards, and drives Us needles into 
the suspended cloth; and these needles arc iinxne- 
dialely seized by the clippers in the carriage at the 
other side. Then, by a slight adjustment on the part of 
the * tenter,’ an analogous but reverse movement takes 
place ; the ‘ tenter’ marks another point on the jiat- 
tern ; the suspended cloth makes another slight lateral 
movement; the back carriage thrustb the needles 
through tbe cloth ; the front carriage seizes all these 
needJex; and thus a second stage in tbe proceedings is 
completed. According to tho number of needles cni- 
])loyed, BO is the number of repetitions of tbe pattern 
produced in the same piece at the same time. By 
i>as8ing each needle to and fro repeatedly through the 
cloth, a pattern is produced of any desired degree of 
complexity ; yet so simple and regular is the action of 
the machine, that three females suffice for its manage- 
ment, one guiding the lever to the points marked on 
tlic iiatteni, and toe other two directing the motion of 
the cariiagea. 
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CHELSEA HOSPITAL. 


A N arconiit of Chelsea Hoipital has alrcaily been Riven 
111 th(! ‘ P^'nny Maca 7 .iiie,’ !No. CO (1833). A view of 
llie norlh front is there eiven; the south front, which 
fares the Thames, is exhibited in tlie above engraving 
as it appeated in 1715. I’he buildings remain as they 
were, but some change apjwara to have been made in 
the grounds by the formation of the two cauals^ bor- 
dered with stumpy* pollard-trees on each side of the 
broad walk which extends from the front of the Hospi- 
tal to the bank of the Thames. The public are ad- 
initlcd to this part of the grounds on Sundays in the 
afternoon, including the terrace on the bank of the 
river in front of the centra] quadrangle, and^e broad 
walk bordered with lofty trees which oveniang the 
river in front of the west quadrangle ; but the grounds 
and terrace in front of the east quadrangle ifrc reserved 
for the persons belongiag to the establishment. . 
^Chelsea Hospital, as staled in detoil in the former 
article, stands on the site of a college of polemical di- 
vinity founded by James L, which continued to subsist 
in a languishing state till the times of thd Common- 
wealth, when it was suppressed. In 1689 the build- 
ings were given by Charles ll. to the Royal Society, 
but in tho bofinniii* of 1689 they were bought back 
again by tlie government for 1300L, in order to found 
the preaoiit Hospital for superannuated and disabled 
soldiers, wtiich was done chiefly at the suggestion of 
Sir Stephen Fbx, who himielf contributed 13,000/. 

According to the surveys made previous to the erec- 
tion of the Hospital—- 

aciek Roods 

Tlie whole of the grounds belonging to tlie 
college were • • - • . 30 0 

Grounds bought of Lord Cfieyne, Lord 
Hanelagli, Ac. • . • . 43 2 


73 3 

Tho old buildings were then demoliri^, w^’the pre- 
sent structure was cowiiMnced, May 1% 
completed in 1690. The design w W Sir Ctarktoifliw 
Wren, who, in conjunction with Evelyn, 1^ teen ap- 
point^ by the Royal Society to manage thh iale of tte 
College buildings to the Rovornngmti and Richard, 
Earl of Kanelagh, Sir Steiien Fox, and Sff Chrli- 

NO. 792. * 


topher Wren, were appointed by patent m 1691, com 
miBsioners for the conduct of the Hospital. 

The buildings are arranged along the sides of a pa- 
rallelogram about two hundred and sixty yards long, 
which extends east and west, and is divided into three 
square courts by two lofty ranges of building which 
run north and south. Tne north line of building is 
continuous as a centre and two wings, the centre cim- 
sistine of the hall on the' west and the chapel on the 
east, with an entrance-vestibule between them, whicit 
is lighted by a rather elegant domed lantern-tower. 
Ilie arrangement of Oie buildings as the sides of three 
connected quadrangular courts is very convwien^ 
thus admitting of a double front and double suites of 
apartments lighted from opposite wdes. The central 
court is open towards the river , the two lofty ranges 
which Kpuate the three courts cooUin the suites ui 
apartments occupied bv the jjensionerB, and -tecoiH 
iiected by a covered colonnade in front of the naU and 
chapel, provided with benches, and sltOKSUcr well cd^ 
trived for communication, for walking, or for sitting, in 
wet weather. The west quadrangle isopen to the west; 
the cast quadrangle is open to the east, with a beauti- 
ful clump of shrubs in the centre. The middle qua- 
drangle has a bronac or brass statue of Charles Ii. in 
the centre, on a plain uninscribed stone ^Jestal. In 
Peck’s ‘Desiderata Cur losa’ it is stated that Archbishop 
Sancroft, besides “a free gift. tow"ds the building 
and endowing of Chelsea Hwpital, 
ib^uaand pounds.-’^^nled “ a frw g‘ft 1 ? 
jeati^ Kitts Charles II. and James II., of their 
in bran, «» former placed upon a P<tdej ^1 in ^ 
Royal Hospital at Chelsea, and tte otter i^hitehsU^. 
Thb sUlite of James II. is tUded to l»ve ^ 
of Grinlins Gibbons. That of Chnlea II. » dtviou*^ 
*y the sdme astipt. attitude^ the Roman coMWi*, 
t/e arranseinew of ® papery, the *dmOTWoai ^ l- 
line of tte busto and litnba, ai* similar in wth ngwM. 
The rikttien of Charte* is ^ 

flattering, with aomethtog of a difnifled ater i^ rt 
expression. Tbrt are two extraordinary 9 fan 

for the periwf ft which thU^ ^ 

worthy to havw boan toad* to perpetn^ the IwpmW 
of better kings or tetter men than tl^ misglok 

CharU* and the Sloomy bigot James. „ 

As s Work of arcbilecturc Chelsos 
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little 1o lecotniiir'nJ it. TIioMliole of the huilclinps 
are of brick, cxceiit, the quoins, columns, cornicre, and 
copings. Style thei-p is none. The Grecian forniB of 
cdimenlB and Doric pillars arc uniced with tlic flat 
rick walls and high slated roofs and bare windows 
of the commonest mode of hunae-building. There 
are no less than fourteen pediments, some of stone and 
some of brick, someVith pillars and some with pilas- 
ters, sothc slightly projecting, and Home almost as flat 
as the wall itself. As all the windows in the walls are 
oiilircly without mouldings, the defect is attempted to 
he supplied by surrounding each window by bricks of 
a redaer colour than the rest. The windows in the 
roofs arc iiutncrons and pednnented, and thus in some 
degree relieve the roofs ; and llu* stacks <»f chimneys, 
Uiougli plain flat masses of hrick, are rendered some- 
wliHl oriianiontal by a projecting moulding of stone on 
the top of eaeJi. 

Tlie inside 6f the chapel is exceedingly tilain, fitted 
up with oak jmnelling and benches, with the warlike 
dc'corations, somewhat iiieonsistcnt with aiity place of 
Christian worship, of colours and eagles takcui in 
Fiance, Spain, India^ and elsewhere. J'Jie inside of 
the iiall is equally plain. 

Tlie iuiiial-grouud is to the east of the Hospital; it 
is about two hundred yards long by about fifty yards 
wide. It is very neatly kept, and is open as a walk to 
this ])ublie every day. We should hv glsul to see the 
e<‘ntral walk leading to the terrace on the bank ol the 
Thaiiies also open to the luihhc and the pensioners on 
other days as well as Sundays. Tliere is an ciicIoscmI 
meadow to the north belonging to tin* iloapital, the 
aieaot wdndi is about thirteen aeies, with two side 
avenues of niagujticent chcaliiut-treos and a central 
avenue of limes. 

For many years Cbolhoa has keen gradually changing 
its eharacicr of a village outskirt to tli.it of a Uiwn 
suburb. Tlie Chelsea Meadows aie now co\ erect with 
bricUs, either making, oi drying, or built up into houses. 
The favourite Willow Walk, which led tuwarcla CJicF 
Hca from tiie Milbank near the PenitentiarY, has only 
one solitary dying willow loft. The iar-famed Chelsea 
nun-Jionsen have stepjied ba<*k Jioiii the load whoic 
thesy formerly stood : they appear now as confectioners* 
shops in the line of houses foiming tin* street, and the 
crouds liu used lo'llirong to them on (jood-Fnday 

18 up, are no longer to 
be seen there, but aie conleut with the “ une-a-peiiny, 
a-peiiny, hot cross buns,’ manufactured for tlie day 
in London. C/helsca in fact lias entirely lost the rural 
character which made it the favourite residence of .Sir 
Thomas More, Sir llaiis Sloane, and other disiinguislied 
.persons, of some of whom an aceuiint has hmi gi\eii 
111 No. 39, vul. i., pag<* .'UG, of jlhe ‘ PeniiY Magazine.’ 

The parisli ot ('helsea contained, in 1841. 4l).J7si m- 
liahuants. There were 774 persons in the liob]utal, 
including officers and others belonging to the esublish- 
iiient. The jiensioners, in addition to lodging, food, 
and cloUnng. receive from Hd. to 3«. Grf. a wift'ky ac- 
cording to rank and service. The otit-pcnsjoners 
amount to betivecn 80,000 and 90,000. 

Reside the llosfiital tliorc is at Chelsea a Rtiyal Mili- 
tary Asylum for tlie support and education of children 
(e«‘pecially orphans) of soldiers wd noD^oiiimwsKjried 
ofiieers. The building, which isdSIhort oistance north- 
east from the Hospital, was begun in 1801 and cuin^ 
pleted in 1805. Ill 1811 the number of persons in the 
Anvlutn (cliildren» dlasters, nnstrcbses, attendants, kei) 
was 449. 

About two hundred yuds west from the Hospital is 
the Botanical Garden oT the A]K)lhccarips’ Company, 
the giound of which was the gift of Sir Hans Sloane. 
Whoever has passed it in going up or down the river 
must \\AV4s noticed the two dark ana flat-topped cedars 
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of Lebanon, which were planted in 1(j83, being then 
about three feet higli. One liundrod and ten years 
afterwards, in 1793, they were measui ed by Sir .Joboj)]! 
Banks, who found that thccircunifereiicc of the iaiger 
at threo feet from Hie ground was 12 IceL Hi inches, 
and that of the siual Icr 12 feet } inch.« 


THE PLAIT MANUFACTURE OF TUSCANY. 

In a former number (740) a few details were given 
respecting the cliicf uses to which straw is applied in 
the arts, and, among others, of the application of split 
straws to the manufacture of hats and bonnets. A lew 
additional matters may here he grouped together in 
further illusti atioii of this luttor named part of Iho 
subject in respect hi the productions of Tuseany. 

It may, pei naps, not be known to every one rliat the 
names Thsm/i and Lttjfuym^ as distinctive names lor 
particular kinds of plaited straw, '^arc pretiy ii(>arly 
HyiiuTiyiiiuus in regard to the jdaco whence the ('uni- 
mudiiies ai e ])rocured. Leghorn is a busy cnimiiercial 
port, at which lew or none of the stiaw hats aie made; 
hut it is from thence that the productioiiH of riiseany 
(of uhieh TiCghoi’n is one of the chief lowiis) an^ ex- 
porfi'il. Tlie hats, by wUatever name they aif‘ iialJed, 
areliiade in the country districts of Ti^eany, and are 
brought to Leghorn to be exported; so that all alike 
are “ Tuscan!’ in respect to the place wheie they are 
madej and all alike are “ Leghorn*’ in respect to the 
j»oit where they aie shipped. 

Some yi'ars ago M. Chatcaiivieiix, in a colleelioii of 
letters add lehscd to M. Pictet, gave an agreeable ac- 
count of what came under his notice while travelling 
tlinnigli Tuscany. Tfe savs, “ The road I tiavellcd v.is 
hoidcred on both shies by vtllage-houscs, whose dis- 
tance lioiii cacli other did not excecil one himdicd 
paccH., They are all built oi buck ; and the an hilect 
bestowed upon them a jiistness'ot' propoitioii and 
ail elegance ol foiin unknown in our clinialcs. They 
coiibist ot a single fiavihfin, tliat has olten but one door 
and two windows in front. These houses aie always 
situated along the load, and separated from U by a 
toirace and siqqxjrtiiig wall, some feet in breadth. 
Upon this wall usuuily stand several vases of ifio 
.'uitique shape, containing aloe plants, fioweis, and 
young orange- trees.. The house itself is eiitnely 
co»'ered by vine-branches ; so that, during suininer, 
om» knows not whether they are so many pavilions of 
venluie, or dwellings prepared for winter. In front of 
tlu'Bc houses, hw^arms of young eountry-girls are seen, 
dressed in white linen, wdth corsets ol silk, and stiaw 
hats adorned with feathers inclining to one side ol the 
head. 'Hiey aie constantly occupied in braiding the 
fine plait, the treasure of < this valley, from which the 
straw hats of Florence are made.” 

After tins somewhat highly coloured description, 

I Chaleauvieux proceeds to state that the straw-hat 
inannfactiirc has been the chief sourcowif wealth along 
the valley of tho Arno, and that the mode of condueting 
It is as follows. Each young girl buys few jicncrj 
tJie straw she wants; and then, after exerting her skill 
111 braiding or plaiting it, sells for her own profit the 
hats she has prepau**]. The money she thus eains 
■ constitutes her portion. The father of the family lias, 
iievertiiciw. the right to require of the women hc- 
longing tb his house a certain amount A'f rustic labour 
on the Jarm ; but this labour is performed by deputy, 
for the straw-workei'S, out of tne produce of their 
labQur, pay females from the niountain-disti icts to do 
the field-work instead of them ; a curious exemplifica- 
tion of the mode in which industry beromes subdivided 
when allowed to follow its natural course. One of the 
straw- workers (at the time Chateauvieux wrote) could 
earn from thirty to forty sous a-day in plaiting straw ; 
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Avliilf* she coul^l hiro a poor Apcnninp woman to do 
l;or l,i)iour for or ton. By lluti c(itniuuta> 
tion of t>pryi( o, iho siraw-workera preBervecl Iho delicacy 
%ikI tli'xildlity <4‘ linjscr which was necoBsary fur their 
fine and mcc work, and which would he snoilod by 
viich woik 2 A would harden and stilfeti the hands. 

Such, sir,” continues the wriier of the letters, “ are 
the female peanantH of the vale of the Arno, whoso 
f^taee and h(>auiy are so celebrated by travellers; 
whose Ian j;;iidp;e Alfieri went there to study; and who 
seem, in lact, born to embellish the arts, and to fuinisli 
the 111 models. TJiey are shcjilierdosses of Aicadia, 
hut they arc nut }x^asants : they pyssess only the health 
and (jcedoin from care of that state, and never know 
its niixietios, its sun-humin^s, and itei fati;;ues.*' 

There seems stronp; reason to helievc that this golden 
pietuie is a Jiltlo fbo bright. Whether (Jbateauvieux, 
jjke many other travellers, judg;cd from fupeificial 
bltecrvalioii, or whether ehanges of miportance have 
taken phiee since the peiiod of his visit to Jtal}, cei • 
tain It IS that later descriptions of the Tuscan str.ivi'- 
]»lait hade have been loss attractive. Piobably both 
tiiese .suppositions are correct. In Mr. McCulloch's 
lliclionary the aeeounl given of some* featun's atiVnid- 
ing the manufacture is not by*auy inodiis so^'Ana* 
dian." Alter noticing tlie kind oi stiaw employed, it 
is stated, “After undergoing a oeitain prcpariilory 
^iroeess, the up)KT paits of the stems (hcing fust sorted 
aj to cidoni and thickness') are formed into a plait of 
generally tbii teen straws, which is afterwrai da knitted 
together at the edges into a cireular shape called a 
‘Hat’ or hat. The finenoaa of the tlals is deter- 
iniiied by the iiuinher of lows of plait which 'com- 
pose them (coumiiig from the bottom ol the crown 
to the edge of the hriin, which is generally eight 
im liea ; They art^ftorw'ards assorted iuto fii st, sceoid, 
and thud (pialities, which are dntei mined by the coloui 
and texliiK! ; the most faultless hemg dniomiiiated the 
Isl. w'liilc the most defective is described as the 3rd 
quality. These qualities are much injured by the 
seaMin uf the year in which the stiaw is plaited. Spiiiig 
is the most tavourahlc, not only for plaiting, Init for 
hifAcliing and finishing. The dust and perspiralion 
in hutnnier, and the l>imuinhed ii^yigers of the woik- 
wonien in winter, when they are compelled to kegi 
within theiv smoky huts, plaiting the cold and wet 
straw, are equally injurious to the colour of the hats, 
which no bleaching can improve.*' The “smoky 
huts” of this account, and the ** ])avilionB'’ of the other, 
aie somewlial inc'iiigruous. 

A few yeais ago Dr. Bowring visited Italy, for the 
purpose of reporting to th(^ English guvernuient the 
state of trade and commerce in some of the Italian 
slaves ; and in bis report on this subject he gives the 
result of the inforinatiuii he had eoUeeted as to the 
recent ]irogress of the stiaw-plait manufacture in 
Tuscany. An intelligent inhabitant of Prato gave the 
iullowiiig inftrmation, relating apparently to thu dis- 
trict around that town -‘ The manufactU|eof straw- 
hats formerly gave. employment to about two thousand 
females and two hundred men. This branch of indus- 
try has fallen off in a remarkable degree. A slight 
improvement of demand gives reason to suppose that 
it may now employ about one thousand women and 
hfty men : tlie differeneo in numbers is attributable to 
the shipments being now of a commoner description, 
while formerly they were only of the finest sort. Last 
year there was a manufactory of chip-hatH, which eni- 
pluyed a hundred looms : they are now no longer made, 
the fashion has changed. It would be not only diffi- 
cult but impossible to ascertoin the advantages accru- 
ing b) the town of Prato from the manufacture of 
Btraw-hats. In the most flaurishing tinus of tills . 
trade, it is said that the income arising from this source | 
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I amounted to more than a million of crowns per an- 
num. This asscrlieu. however, is not grounded on 
sufficient proof. It is however certain that the niduu- 
faclure was formerly in ginat activity; and the jirofil . 
was considerable, for in tins manufaetiire the whole 
production may bo set down a.s a ages of labour and 
pififit, with tbo exception of a few hundred dMgs of 
wheat fium Lombaidy, being the seed of the straw. 
There is, however, uhfortunatelv, on« ohseivation to 
be made': with the c'xeeptioii of one inamifacturing 
establishment (Mazzorii and Darim), not a single 
remnant of even moderate wealth rcuiaiiiH out of Uic 
iiehes to which the trade in suaw-liats gave birth. ’ 

The same individual gave infonnatiou (oneeniing 
the domestic habits of the Tuscan peasants, uhicli, if 
eon ret, uill show that permanent prosperity is hardly 
comi>aiibie with them. “The lower; dassoB of the 
pii])ulation would liavc the means of providing for 
llnu' necessities it they were nut so eager alter lu\u- 
lies. The females aie given to expensive die-ns, which 
deprives them ol the means of supplying Ihemselves 
with more neces'-ary articles. In eonsequenee ol the 
prospeiity of the stiaw-tiade, which lasted fioin 18m 
to 1825, luxury spread tlironghout the country ; and it 
would excite a smile, were it not a subject ii»r regret, 
to observe the cdUnlry hilk^, in embroidered stockings 
and pumps, wdth large veU el honuets, trimmed wnli 
featbeis and lai'e; but in their Iiou.bcs Lliev, as well as 
the aitizaiis in the town, .aie iniserahly olf ; and they 
who :irc e\ en genteelly droHsed abroad have i arely moi e 
Ilian a iniMU’able ]»itilUass foi a bed at hoinc. ] )epi ived 
ol the advantages o) the straw tiade, the intuatioii of the 
country p»' 0 )ile, especially those ol the mountainous 
parts, IB very disUebsing.'’ 

The Tust'ari stiaw- trade lias been very much in 
fluem^d by the cuncuL of English IcgisUtion resjicet- 
iug iinpCMl duties; hut without dwelling upon tliis 
point, we may ofl'ci a remark or two roiiccrning the 
quality and growth of the stiaw employed in this 
hraneh of induslry. 'i'he kind of straw employed for 
this purjiose is th(‘ stalk oi tlie tiiiienm tnigidurn, a 
variety of hcaided ulieat, ve.iy similar to some which 
is growni in .M’lltbhire. 'I’his kind of wheal U culti- 
vated Jaigely in 'ruseanV) both ioi^ food as well as for 
plaiting. Jn iiiHiiy pjiris of the valley of the Arno, 
iM^lweeu Pisa and Florence, it is grown purposely for 
the sake of llie straw. In such case the seed is thickly 
sown on a poor strung soil on the hank of the river ; 
and when the crop is a few inches high it is mown, 
but not close to the ground; a mode of treatment 
which nioie or less subdues the rankness of the plant, 
and rendciB the after stems mure slender. 11 they are 
still loo coaise, the crop is again mown, and so on to a 
third and even a fourth time, accoiding to the vigour 
of the plant. When llu. stems are sufficiently fine, 
they aie allowed to grow; and after the bloom is over, 
but twliiie the grain is still leiy milky, the plants aie 
pulled uj), an<l exposed to the sun on the sandy shore 
of the river, care being taken to water them from time 
to time. When the sliaw' limi attained the proper 
colour, a ritry caTe(|ul selection is made of it, according 
Jo its quality, and it is divided into several sorts ac- 
cording to the' size ^f the straw. The only part 
used is from the base of the car a few inches down to- 
wards the first joint. The pari between the first and 
third joint is resei ve d for common pl ait. 

77ie MechanicAf^ Itistituiions of' Great /fri/Ain. -^Taking the 
whole mmdwr of lucli inititutioiw atfour Jmiulred, it is {irolnble 
tl at at prnent they contain Mmewheio alkout Hglily thousand 
ineniliris, and ]x»seii about 40Q,tiO0 Tolumei of tiooks} that in 
the coiiim of a year they raise and eapi'iid a reveuae of not less 
'.han 30,000/. ; aitd that they procure tito delivery of near four 
thousand lectures, on subjects so various as scaroefy to oiwit my 
denoEtment of luiowledfe.— B’es/Mtim/er jReview. 

2 Q e 
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THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN EGYPT. 

Eoyft hu ever beon» and probably ever will be. an 
interesting country to the whole of t^ civilised world, 
and it has accordingly always commArded a great deal 
of attention, and uinost innumerable are the works 
descriptive of its antiquities, geography, government, 
religion, literature, manners, and customs. From the 
peculiarity, however, of Oriental manners, one work 
was still wanted, which is here happily supplied, or, 
rather, partly supplied, as a second volume is to 
follow. The jealousy with which the women are 
guarded prevents a male from forming any notion of 
their domestic life ; hut Mrs, Poole has now done for 


Egypt what Lady Mary, Wortley Montague did fot 
Turkey, and even more, as her relationship to Mr. 
Lane, the celebrated Arabic scholar, and long a icsi- 
dent in Egypt, has enabled her to supply iiifovniation 
on Bubjects^nnt generally to be expected from female 
travellers. The work forms one of the series ut 
‘ Knight* 8 Weekly Volume.* As a brief sperimen 
we will take a description of the Ilareem of llabrel) 
Kf6iidee, llic late governor of Cairo, with represcrUa- 
tions of tho dress worn in-doors, and the liding-dri'ss 
which Mrs. Poole speaks of as wearing, and which 
certainly seems amply sufficient to cover and conceal 
her European dress \mtil it is removed 
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“When we arrived at the houae of Habeeb Ef&ndee, 
and had passed the outer entrance, 1 found that the 
harcem apartments, as in other houses of the great in 
this country, are nut confined to the first and upper 
floors, but lorm h separate and complete house, distinct 
from tliat of the men. Having passed a spacious haU, 
■paved with marble, we were met at the door of the 
first apartment ))y the elder daughter of liabeeb 
Eff»ndee, who f^ave mo the usual Eastern salutation, 
touching her lins and forehead with her r]|;ht hand, 
and thi'ii insisted on' removing iiiy riding-dress herself, 
although surrounded by slaves. This was a mark of 
extraordinary cundesecnsioiit as you will presently see. 
Til tlie houses of the middle clasies. the ladies gene- 
rally honour their visitors by disrobkig them of tb^r 
I'iding-dross ; but in the high liarecins Ibis ofHcif 'ie 
generally jierforingd by slaves, and only \>y a member 
of the family when a guest is especially distingiiished. 

' *' 111 visiting those who are considered the, noble of 
the land, 1 rosume, under my Eastern riding costume, 
iny English dress ; thus avoiding tho necessity of sub- 
jecting inyscir to any liuniiliation. In the Turkish 
in-door costume, Llic manner of my salutations must 
have been more submissive than I should have liked ; 
while, as an Englishwoman, I am entertained by the 
most (listinguisbed, not only as an equal, but generally 
as a superior. I have never given more than the usual 
salutation, excepting in the case of addressing elderly 
ladies, when iny inclination leads mo to dialinguiefi 
them by respectfully bending, and lowTring my right 
burnl before 1 touch mv lips and forehead, when I am 
presented, and wliijn 1 leave them- On receiving 
H wool meats, coffee, sherbet, or any refreshment, and 
on returning the cup, plate, &c. whiih contain them, 

1 give always the customary salutation to the chief 
lady of the hareois, fvhose situation on the divan poigts 
lier out as the superior of the party. , . • 

“ When the laily I have mentioned had removed my 
surtout apparel, a slave in attendance received them 
in ail exquisite pink kerchief of cashmere, richly rm- 
broidercfl with gold. The kerclnefs of this kind, in 
the harcems of the wealthy, arc generally very c‘logant 
bill that was the most perfect specimen T have seen of 
correct and lasteful embroidery. The riding-dress was 
nninediaioly taken into another room, according to a 
usual custom, which is observed for the purpose Of 
creating a short delay^ giving an opportunity to offer 
some additional refreshment when the guest has pro- 
posed to take her leave. My new acquaintance then 
eonducted me to the divan, and placed me next to the 
scsit of lionmir, which win reserved fur her mother, the 
first cousin of the late Sultan Mahmoud, who soon 
entered the room, and gave me a cordial welcome, 
to mo the most distinguished seat on her 
right l^d, the same to which her daughter had coii- 
(luctoil me, while tlic grandmother of Abbas Pasha sat 
on her left. She was soon followed by her sci ond 
(laughter, wbn greeted me with much politeness, and 
in a very elegant manner assured me that 1 was wel- 
come. 8hc was ipore richly attired than her sister, 
therefore 1 will describe to you her dress. 

** She wore on her head a dark handkerchief twisted 
round a tarboosh, With a very splendid sprig of dia- 
monds attached tP the right side, and extending partly 
over her forehead. Hie sprig was composed of very 
large briUiants, disposed in the form of three lutes, in 
the centre, from each of which a branch extended, 
forming an oval shape, at least five inches in length. 
High on the kdFt side of her head she wore a knot or 
slide of diamonds, through whlcl^^was drawn a bunch 
of ringlett,irbich, from ftelr potttioB. ‘PPe^ to 
aMHlcud ; her Urb^ bsd the tiflUkl bkis eilk 
but thii was divided and hanging on either aide. Her 
long test and tiewsera were of a dark flowered India 
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&bric; Ac wore round her waist a large and rich 
epahmere shawl ; and her neck was decorated with 
many strings of very Urge pearls, oonfined at intervals 
by gold beads. She was in one respect strangely dis- 
figured ; her CTrebrows being painted with kohl, and 
united bjr the black pigment iu a yery broad and most 
utibocoming manner. Many women of all classes here 
assume this disguise : some apjiJy the kohl to tho eye- 
brows as well as to the eyes, with great delicacy ; but 
the lady in queafion had Ver eyebrows so remarkable, 
that her other features were deprived of their natural 
expression and effect 

number of white slaves formed a large* semicircle 
before us, and received from otlicri^ who waited in the 
ante-chamber, silver trays, containing glass dishes of 
BweotmealB. There were three spoons in each dish, 
qnd two pieces of sweetmeat in each spoon. TJiesp 
were immediately succeeded by coffee, which was alsu 
brought on silver trays; the small china cups being, 
as usual, in stands, waped like egg-cups ; hut these 
were not, as in ordinary houses, sTihply of silver fili- 
gree, or plain, but decorated with diamonds. They 
were certainly elegant, but more costly than beautiful. 
The coffee is never handed on the tray, but gracofully 
presented by the a)tendant, holding the little stand be- 
tween the thumUand finger of tho right hand. After 
those, refreshments a short time elapsed, when two 
slaves brought in sherbet on silver waiters, in exceed- 
ingly elegant isut-glasa cups, will) saucers and covers. 
Eaim tray was covered with a round, piuk, richly em- 
broidered cover, which the slave removed as she ap>> 
proached us. To receive our cups, of the contents of 
which, arxording to custom, we drank about two-thirds, 
another slave approached with a large white embroi- 
dered kerchiei ostensibly for the purpose of wiping 
the nmnlli ; but any lady would be thought quite a 
novice wljp did more than touch it with her lips. 

In the course of conversation 1 expressed niy admi- 
ration of the Turkish language, aim, to my surprise, 
the elder of the young ladies gave me a general in- 
vitation, and proposed to become iny instructress : 
addressing herself tO Mrs. Sicder with the most affec- 
tionate familiarity, she said, *0 my sister, persuade 
your frii'nd W^roe to me frequently, (bat I may teach 
her Turkish ; in doing which I shafl learn her language, 
and we can read and write together.” 1 thanked her 
for her very polim offer, but made no promise that I 
would become her jnipil ; forseeing that it would lead 
to a very considerable waste of time. Ju ail the 
harcems I have visited, Arabic ia understood and 
spoken; no 1 do not expect any advantage from a 
knowledge of Turkish, unless 1 could devote to its 
study considerable attention. 

** The perfect gdod humour and cheerfulness which 
pervaded this family circle is well worthy of remark, 
and much engaged niy thoughts during the morning 
of my^v^it. All that 1 observed of the manners of tlie 
Eastern woman, at llabecb Efdndee's and elsewhere, 
leads me to consider the perfect contrast which the 
customs of Esatera life present to the whole construc- 
tion of European siicicty. . • . 

Before our departure it was proposed that I should 
Icc'tbcir house ; and ihtf* elder daughter threw her arm 
round iny neck, and thus led me through a magnifloent 
room which was surrounded by divans ; tlm elevated 
portion of the floor was covered with India matting, 
and in the middle of the depressed portion was the 
most tasteful Toniitain 1 have seen in exqui-* 

sitoly inlaid wUh bhek. red. and white wktde. The 
ceiling was a bcai^ful specimen of wrought 

arabesque Work, gjR'tlie walls as usual w)itte-wiaal^d» 
and perfectly plahd, with the exception of the lower 
portion^ which, to the height of about six fiqik were 
cased with Dutch tijes. 
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*"I irascon'liirtcdupslairiiiii tbe lame manner; and 
I cOuUl not help feelmt? exfoedinRly amused al niy silu- 
al'tou : Hnd consider] tlmt these ladies arc of the royal 
family of 'ruikey, you will sec that I v^as most reiiiaik- 
ahly honoured. 

“ .When wc' approaclieil the bath, we entered the re- 
rlinhi^’iooui, wliicfi was fnniisheil with divans, and 
presented a most comfortable appearance; but tbe 
lieat and vapour were so extremely oppiVvsivc in the 
region of tlie hutb, that we merely looked into it, and 
j*Unly returned to the c<»ol gallery. J am not sur- 
prised that you are eurious on the subject of the balb 
and tbe, Eastern manner of using it; and 1 bo}]ke to 
devote a future letter to a description of theopeiatiun 
(for such indeed it may be atylcd), and the place in 
wbieh that operation is performed. 

“ On our reaching the stairs, the second daughter of 
llabeeb Ki^nd(‘e look lier sister's place; and with her 
aim loiind my neck, we descended the stairs, and re- 
eiilered the room where 1 had received so kind a recep- 
tion. When wo rbse to take our leave, the elder 
daughter .received iny riding-ilreRS fioin a slave, and 
was about to attire me, when her sister said, ‘Yoti 
took them off, it is for me to put llietii on.’ The elder 
lady partly consented, retaining the habarali, and thus 
they dressed me togetlior. 'J'hen, afljT giving me the 
usual salutation, they each cordially pressed my hand, 
and kissed iny <'licck. We iJnui descended into the 
court, attended by the laVlics, and a ciowd of while 
slaves. Having crossed the court, we arrived at the 
great gale, through wliicli I had hofore pass'd, whic-Ii 
was only closed by a laigc mat. suBpciuted belibrc it, 
forming the curtain of the hareein. 'I'his mat was 
laised by black eunuchs, who poured from a passsige 
without; and immediately after the ladies bade us fare- 
wed 1, and returned, followed by tben slaves*,. The 
piincinal eunuch ascendeil first the inounli ig-platforin, 
and jilacj'd me oti tbe donkL’y, while two dthers ar- 
ranged my feet in the stirrups, our gwuservauta being 
kejit in the baekgroiind.” 

Mrs. Poole lias been equally sucepssftil in entering 
otb(M’ — to Ub — forbidden giouud. She visited the 
mosques of Cdbo, one of which she describes as 
follows; — 

•‘At the threslioUFall persons remove their slipes, or 
slirqicrs, the ladi(‘S walKing, in the inosipie, in the 
yellow morocco socks, or boots, which J have before 
described to you ; and hr‘rc 1 must remaik on the scrupu- 
lous attention wliicli is paid to cleanliness ; for the pale 
yellow morocc.o is scarcely injured by a whole day Rpeiil 
in perambulating these Muslim sanctuaries. The men 
generally carry tin* shoes in tbe left lund through the 
mosque, placed sole to sole, and soiiic ladies cari^ 
theirs, but wt*, like inanv olliers, jireferred leaving them 
with onr servants, fur the walking-dic-^a in itself is so 
exceedingly cumbrous, and requues so iiiuch manage- 
ment, that two hands arc scarcely suflicieiit to preserve 
its projier arrangcnienl. * 

“The mosque of the Hasaneyn,* which is sitiiated to 
tbe north of tlio Azhar, and not far distant, was founded 
in the year of the Flight 549 (a.d. 1154-5^; but has 
been more than once rebuilt. Tift present building 
was erafted about seven ty years ago. 'i’lio fore part*| 
eonsists of a handsome nail, or *portico, the louf of 
which is supported by numerous marble columns, and 
the pavement covered with carjiets. Passing through 
this tiall, 1 found myself in that holy place under which 
Hie head of martyr El-lh»seyn is sqjd to bo buried 

deep below pavement. It is a lofty square saloon, 

surmounted by a dome. Over the Bi>ot where the sacred 
relic is buried, is an oblong niouument. covered with 
green silk, with a worked inscription a'round it. This 
Ity tbf Hssaneyu are meant Baa&n and Hoieyn, the grsuiU 
eous of tlie Prophet. « 
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ib enedofied within a high screen of hrotize, of open 
wuik; around the upper part of which are susjteudi'd 
several spcTiniens of curious and eJegunt wi iling. 'J’hc 
whole scene was most imposing. The pavements me 
exmiisite ; * some of virgin maiblo, puie and brig Id 
willi cleanliness, some delicately inlaid : and the wlnde 
appearance is so striking, that 1 am iiersuaded if a 
stranger were to visit the tflirine of 1^1-Hoaeyn 
he would never believe that El- Islam is on the w'aiie. 

*'A11 the visitors whom 1 saw passed round the lonii», 
walking from .left to right, tuuclitng each cornei oi the 
screen with the right hand, and then applying that 
hand to their lips and forehead, reciting at (l^rsame 
time, hut iiiaudiblyf the Fht’hah (or opening cbaptcT 
of the Kuran), a ceremony also obseived on visiting 
other tombs. Many wete most devoutly praying, :iud 
one woman kissed the screen uuth a fervour of "di'vi'- 
lion which interested while it grieved me. For myfM*lf 
however, I can never think of the shiirie of F.l-Hoseyn 
without being deeply aU'eeied by reflecting upon the 
patbriic liistury*of that amiable man, in whom \\ere 
combined, in an eminent degree, bu many of the high- 
est Christian vii hn^." 

The mosqiK? which we have given at llu* head of the 
aiticle is liial of Ibu 'fooloon. ll is the moal ancn'nt 
Ar.abuLii building in Cairo, except the NilometiT, 
having been founded in A.n. 87fl*7, and nevci lehuiJt. 
Jt isj however, now in a stale of rajnd ileciiv, ami is 
much neglected. The space whith if occupies is about 
400 feet square. It is constnicled ol brick, covchhI 
with )>lasler, and conbists of aicades siu rounding a 
square couit ; ni the centre of which is a tank tor ab- 
lulion, under a square stone building, suimnuiitcd liy 
a dome. Tbe an lies in tbi.s mosque are .slightly 
pointed: this is lery lemaikahle, as jt proNr-s. as the 
mosque was lon&lructed A.». 8Vtj-7* and has never been 
lehuilt, that the Zaatern jiojfiled arch is more anciiMil 
than the Gothic, 'J’liis rciiiaik 1 bormw from my 
broth»»i*« inanuseiipt notes. A great mad'neh, with 
winding slajis round its exterior, stands on Ihc* noith- 
west side of the mosque; with which it is only coii- 
neeted by au arched gateway. The whole of tins gical 
mosque is in a sad state of decay ; and not even kept 
decently clean, excepting wheie the mats are spiead 
The dome seen in the centre of the mcw is over the 
tffiik, and the lofty building on the right is tlie gieal 
miiiarf4. The minaret seen to .the riglii of the dome 
belongs to an adjacent mosque. 


ON MEDALLIONS FORMED “ EN CLICIIEE." 

There is a very curious Tncthod somi'timcs practised, 
and having its m igin in France, of forming largeittiedal- 
Jions by a ^woeess called “ m cUchSe in wliicli tbe 
metal of which the medal or medallion is made is used 
while ill a pasty state, between solid and 1i([uid. The 
term comes from tJie Frencli verb “clicher,” which 
imports tbe formation of a metallic cast in a soft or 
liquid state — in some degree analogous to our word 
“ stercoiypf',” but cliiferiiig from it inastniich as the 
metal is in the one case used in a nasty btate, and in 
the other as a liquid. 

In order to understand this proccs^, it may be w'ell 
toaee how medals are commonly produced. A 'medal 
may be regarded in the same light as a coin, wlnle a 
medallion is merely a convenient name for one of 
larger diaineter, both having a device relief on piie 
or both surfaces. ^ Tbe clicli£e medallions have a de- 
vice only on one side, as ha4b some olhcra ; while all 
medals used as coins have devices on both sides. The 
plan of casting such in a mould would produce such 
very rude impresaions, fhat though probably psactised 
at an early period, it has long beon superseded by the 
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plan of strikincr tlio coin foroilily while in u cold and 
bulid Htale hy an cuftraverl ]>unch. 

When this inclhoil was first iulrocluced, the iinpros- 
sion was formed by the blows of a hammer. The 
device (m “intaslW or the reverse of “relief’*'! was 
eiii;iavcd on a kford piece of steel, and W repeated 
blows of a hammer this device was transferred to a 
blank fiiecc of f^old, Silver. cop|)er, or other metal 
softer than steel, thus yielding a relief copy of the 
intaglio die. This method was the only one known till 
the i«Mgn of Henry II. of Fianec, when the coining' 
mill WAS invented hy Antoine Biucher, a French en- 
graver, and the first money was stiuck W'ith it in that 
kingvtoin in the year 1553. The use of it continued in 
France 'till 15^5, when it was laid aside on ai:eount of 
its great cxpiuise in comparison with coinage by the 
haniinei ; nor was it permanently rewived iiU ifi45. 
In England Queen JShzabcth used the coiiiing*inill in 
1.5G2; but after leu was laid sside aam(»|:c 

expensive than hamrncr-cuiiiing. and was not finally 
l(^^loie(l till many years afterwards. Allliotigh the 
])ioC(‘f,s of ('asting or punching is not aow adopted for 
corns, yet it is occasionally for medals; the device be- 
ing fir»l modelled in wax, then a mould made fiom the 
inoiUd, then the medal cast in the mould, and lastly 
chased oi tuuclicd up hy the hand of the engraver; 
hut lliis pioeess is necessarily blo^ and expensive. 

In the modem pnirtii e of medal or caiin sinking, 
the onginaL (‘iigraved die is not itself used, bitt a 
du]iricale piodiiccd from it. A die would boriietimes 
hre.ik ill the first using, and llie labour of Ihc engraver 
he ihiis litleiJy loht; whereas by having a miilliplicity 
of dies, a buceesbion is kept up wllhout having ilm dm 
Te engiaved. Tim ]noceh^ is tliUK managed : — Tlieie is 
a delicately foimed model of the device, toseive 
as a pattein. Tim engraver from this engraves a 
ntafrtjr, or reverse device, on the end of a iiiceo of soft 
(Msl htecl, inakinglli^ depth ot the cavity equal to life 
rii?e of the model, and all the various parts correspond- 
ing m a riiuliiar way. Another mode of prodiicmg the 
nidUix is to make a wax model of tlic device; then 
takf' .1 plaster mould from this ; then take an iron cast 
i'loni this mould ; then place this iron cabl in a peculiar 
ina(‘iiine, and pass the end of an iiisliuincut to and Iro 
oxer the .surface in such a manner as toguidj^ the point 
ot ihc culling tool which engraves the stiicl matrix, 
b im-xvliat on the same piiuciple as the action of th^ 
silhoueMe or profile machine. When the engraving is 
linislicd, the matrix is hardened by a proei^sa lequiimg 
very especial <*are. It is ]'Ut into a cast-iron pot. c()iu- 

e imbedded in animal chaicoal, chiefly made tiuiii 
; and tins pot is put into an air furnace, wheie 
ilu' heal is so a])piied as to raise the matrix gently to 
llie requir*=‘d temperature. The matrix is tlum sud- 
flenly plunged into water of a particular temperature, 
hv uhich It acquires an excessive dcgiec of harduess. 
I'rom this matrix uuii]crou.s impressions may, hy 
heavy blows, ho taken on blank pieces of cast-steel, 
uliicii^vill then rcscinbl(> tbc original model iii being 
in ridirvo. From one of these punch(S(jfUi, as they aic 
called, the, dies aro jirodueed ; the engraver having fust 
touclicd up the more delicate lines, and the puncheon 
having been hardened as the malri.x had been. The 
dies, impressed in lASTt steel by the puncheon, hauc ibe 
device in intaglio, like the matrix; and whmi they in 
tlipir turn liave ffeen hardened, tbt'y are filled to pro- 
duce tbc impression on the coni or medal, which has 
the device iii relief, like the puncheon. W 2 thus see 
that there are Ave alternations— the model, in relief; 
the matrix, in mtagfio; the puncheon, in relief ; the 
die, in intaglio; the medal or coin, in relief. When 
there 18 a device on each side of the medal, as in all 
coins, there are two dies in a pair, one fo|; each device ; 
and the stamping is effected by placing one die down 


fiat, then the hlank piece of meliil uj)on it, and letting 
the other die sink fmr'ihly on it, so timt the blank nmy 
receive both inipre^vsiuns at once. VVhmi the (*0111, 
medal, or nicdallmti is oi large sr/.e, or m bohl relief, 
many blows are rr'(|ui)t'd to tian^fer the device; and 
between the blows the iried.il hai to be filaeed in a fur- 
naw and annealed, to prepare it for the reception of’ 
the next blow, lii a laigc meilal struck by tnc ccle- 
bialed Hoiilloii, some 01 the »'0]ue.-i Tcceived three hun- 
dted blows each, and weie heuted and annealed three 
huiulred limes! 

Jl is plain from the above description that the mis- 
foinary mode of stamping coins must involve gieat 
labour, bkill, and expense ; and for the iiinnense iiuiu- 
ber pieces which are thus 8lain]ied, then* ( ah be no 
doubt that the ])1an is most pihcieril in the end; hut 
for the production of incdallions which are niloiuled 
for ornament and not for n&e, and which would ilicjo- 
foro admit of tlu' use of soft metals, the clichee metliod 
hecornes worthy of allciition. During the lime of 
Napoleon, it was very cusiornary to make large me- 
dallions en clicliive, bioiize them, mount them into the 
lids of sniifl’-boxes, and ]>rolect them from injury hy 
co\;ciiiig tlH*m with i‘onvrx glasses. The metal em- 
ployed was not such ns would bear handling or hard 
usage, f»r else the clichf'C method would not have been 
applicable. 

The clichee mefiaJlions uerc piodiired in the follow- 
ing maimer. — TJieie uas a liolluw box, case, or lecep- 
taelc, enclosed on nil suhvs, so as to retain the irieUl 
whn h uas splaslied or di^pcTbcd by tiio opeialioii of 
stamping, the lUhTior of tlu' box being lined wnh 
slieei-lead to aid in tins object. The stamper u'lis at-' 
tacljcd t<i (he loner end of a rod which slid up and 
down ihroMgh the lop of the box, and had a suflicient 
range to. fall to the bottom of the box or to rise to Ibo 
top of ju Tins stamper was formed of several rlil- 
Icient ])ieces, so put togeOier as to bold in a pr<q>fT 
posttion the ipoile] whn h was to pioduce the die, or 
the die winch uas to jnodiico tbc iik dallioii. At tbe 
boironi of tbo box uas a ]datc of lasl-iiun, 011 tJic 
iiiiddie of u’lufli was placed a small p-iper tiay; and 
the pa>t''*lilie metal was put into this tiay to jctcivi^ 
the im])ie siun fiuin thi* ctainpi r. 

The meliilAfciw ployed was one or other of those kinds 
known hy general iinmeof fu§ible vmtaU that is, 
one whieli melts at a very low temperature. The ordi- 
nary type-metal, formed of lead and antimony, was the 
basis of the alloy empjoyed. Emkeu tjpes were in 
fact pnrihased as the aouice of supply, and siigliliy 
iiiodiilei] to fit the metal for the desned ohjrct*. Type- 
luelal coiirtisls generally of about five parts of lend to 
one ot antimony ; and to this was added a little more 
lead, till the &tato of tbe niixtuie was such that a ]) 1 aU! 
of it would biuid a liUh- hefiue breaking. Anoiher 
t(^Ht of its pro])(‘r quality 'Was that it w'ould remain m a 
pasty slate, between solid and liquid, when the tem- 
jwra’ture was not .«o high as to singe or even to dis- ' 
ooloui'* a'picce of ]>,ipei. Sometimes an alloy was 
used, known in England as “Sir Ishhc Ncwlon'ii 
fuaible metal," couiposod of three piarts of tin, five of 
lead, and eight ot hisinuth; an alloy which melts at 
the heitoi boiling water. 

1 The ciimpunnd metal was melted in a cast-iion 
vessel ; and when in a liquid slate, if a bltle of it wore 
takcii up ill a ladle, and shaken round and lound, it 
would assume a pasty consistence, as a coinincnceirieiit 
of cryslallizatiott;. Af}vaiUage was taktm of this par- 
ticular condition in the metal lo iniprcEs the device 
upon it; when,¥rom its pasty cohcicnccr it could not 
slip away from the blow, and was yet sulficiently plastic 
to receive the impreienon. 

Such being the machine employed and the material 
acted on, the process was thus conducted. The original 
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whicU WM to imo ■■ » ow tot ill odien, metal u chosen with «*®**"®? ^ 

WMeoinetiines made to produce nmoUid <11 cA'cWs, end which it mella, wnce some kind of dies would 
t)d» mnii M then produced medallions by the same sooner injured by heat Uiaiiotlioi^ 

' while in other cases the medallions were struck 


lOaafli • while in olftcr cases me menamons were struca The Italian figure casti»jrs make very perfect cljciieo- 
immedlately from the engraved die. < Supposing the xnoolda for piuaH cast?. They take a portion of the 
iormor to have been the plan adopted, the pattern pasty mass, aiul ])la(*e u on a pieqc of paper ; upon 

hia they lay the medal and umler both a piece of 

.'^rpet; upon the medal they Jay a log of wood, and 
.hen a sharp blow on the wood ensures the traubfi'ronce 


itiedallion was fitted into the stamper with its face 
downwards, so thatsit could not shift in any direction. 
A door in the front of the box was opened, and a little 
of the pasty alloy was laid on tlie paper-tray at the 
bottom. The door was then closed and in the act of 
so doing, it loosened a catch or detent, whereby the 
stamper was allowed to fall down on the pasty mass 
benes^, impressing the device upon it, and sc'attering 
some ot the remaining metal around in the closed ‘box. 

^ Remould or die thus formed, when taken from the 
tibx, was of coiuse in intaglio, the reverse of the ori- 
giual medal ; and when it was trimmed at the edges, 
it was plareii in the stamper in lieu of the original. 
The inanufactiiro of the medalUuns thep cOminencrd, 
by using the c]ich6e die as a Btainj), ind )»ouring small 
quantities of the rwwty metal into the paper tray, re- 
iiioving the medallions one by one as they were formed, 
and putting a new portion of paste-metal into the tray 
ai^cr each striking. If the medallions were made ffbpi 
an engraved die, this of coiiise served the safnc purpo^ 
as the clichce mould or die, and the die was fixed into 
the atamper. The cavity in the middle of the slampcT 
was adapted to the roce]>iioii of dlfiercni siSed dies, lor 
the prodiielion of difierent medallions. 


)f an impression from the medal to the soft metal. 

If the alloy is used while in loo hot a state, it pio- 
diices a crystallized appeal aiice on die surface ot the 
clichee, which dc!siio).4 the intended ellecl ; wliercas it 
it be too cold, tlifi fine lines of the devii'C will not be 
brought out. If apClieh^e medallion' be made troin a 
clichAe die, the latter requires to Iw cooled alter a few 
times using, to prevent it h'om b<*iiig melted. 


Hrrf if One of the firtl eflectH of priiitiii:r 

wai to make ])roud meu look upon liMiidtig; m dwKraced, liy 
iiebig fi'u* t»riAiahi within the reach <>f itie cvfiiiTni)ii people. '1 j 11 
tliat time leaniiug, such as it wm, hud been conthied to couits 
and roiweiitii, the low biitb of the clerfry being oveilonked, he- 
caute they were pnvile^d by their order Uut wImji laymi n in 
ItuinbleTife woreonabled to procure hook i«, the {n-idc iif arMto- 
e.racy took an aUnrd Roumc, iiiMmnirh that in one it was dtemed 
derogatory for a iiohlenfliii d' lie eoiilJ read or write. Kveii 
Bcliolam theniselvifif curopla>ii<>d that the refiulation of ]e:.riiiiig, 
and the rcBpori due to ii and its lewnrds, w<!re lowered wtini it 
was thrown o^ieii to all meii ; and it was seriously piono<ied tn 


The back and edge of the inedallionfl' were neces- prchildt the jprinting of any book that could be afford<4 loi 
sarily rather rough and iuComplete after this mode of helowthe jmcoof three siddi. 1 his base and invidiuus ee uig 

iiroduetion ; and to bung ^ Italy, the land wliere literature was tint restored ; and yet in this 

. JalheS wore employed. In tlie first of these lathes the rnnrfi'lihrral uluid iffnnranrG wu for SAttir rotiiidpiG<L 


/employed. In the first of these lathes (be 
mcdallioTi was fixed centrally, aiid the edge turned to 
a true circular form ; while in the second the medal- 
lion was held at the edge's so that the back might I 
reduced to a level hurfaee ^and a proper thick neb! 

Sometimes two mcdaUioiis, one having a dcwicc repre- 
senting an obverse and the other a reverSh, were 
cemented logelhcr back to hack so as to form a'lnedah . .. 

Mid ihe lathe was then eiiij.loycd to gimregulanty to f‘« ‘•hU ‘l'» duti.ictHrc mark of thiM who lahoui not with ihcir 
the jointed cdm*. iiands. All rlaiscs are iiol brought wilhui the roach of your 

The luedalUoris produced by the elicliAeinel hod wolc htciature, which, like a moral ui 

often haonzed by the following prnc(\v«. A solution 


tiiorelilieral island ignorance was for some geiieTations rutiiideicNl 
to be a niiuk of ditftiiictioii Iqr which a man of gentle birth cIiiiik*, 
not iinfreqoently, to make it apjNirent that he was no more ohltgeij 
to live by the toil of bis biaiii than by sweat, of his brtiw. 
'J’lle samr changes in luciety, wdiich rf*itllered it uo longer pos- 
sible for this rluss of men to pass their lives in idleness, Imvo 
completely put nii end to this barbarous pride. It is as oiisolvli' 
as the fusliiini of loug Huger 'iiaib, which in some parts of tlie Kust 


luosphere, 1 i^ ds it were, the median) of intellectual life, and on 


olten hwmzetl by Uie lul owing pmeu;. A solution the V*^lhy> 'acroiding a. it may be salubrnms oi 
was nrepared of onq,]iart ot sulphate of irdu and one of 4 health of the public mind depeuds.-JBiWtf 7 iAy f 

sulphate of copper, ui twenty parts ut distilled watt r ; Ctixm, j t j ^ 


iilpl 

and a second sbtutiou of ono 'part of voidigris in four 
of whitf* wine vinegar. The medallion was filed and 
polished oil its edge, strongly rubbed with a brusl 
dip|icd in tripoli powder and water, and well washnt 
and dried. The first solutiuu was lightly applied u) 
over the aurf*u;e by ineaua of a csmol-hAir iiciicil, and 
the tncdaiiion w'aa then washed ami wiped: when it 
was found to have ac(|uircd a slightly blackish colour, 
Y«nab]ing the next tHilutiou to act upon it more 
readily. The acidulated solution of verdigris was ncx 
-applied with a jienciJ, until the medallion assumed \ 
deep copper colour. When dry, it tvas iiolbhed will 
a soft brush dipped in red lead, which was made lo ad 
hero to the nioial by breath ing|$ent]y on tlie latter. I 
was lastly polished with a di-y brush alone. I'lie me 
dallions were soinetimes tinged with hioTize«powdcr, 
applied by means of gold-size* Another mcUiod oj 
bronzing or coppering mcdallians has born so de- 
<H^ptivc that they have often been mistaken for copper 


mcdallionx The surface, according lo this method is hmohiog crMturo to remain in the open air. The natives sit 
moistened with a little spirit of wine, and just tmfore it .**• if they were in a vajsmr-bath. Koch indi- 

dries it is dusted over with a powder foHined of such a 
mixture of red ohafk and black-lcail at wi]] most 
nearly imitate the required colour. „ 

CljchSc medallions may be ijpade from various kinds ifgbted and unonir thn a ’ "’T 

of dies or moulds; from iron, b^as^ or wppef; from tifl miduightr^lS drv sewm 
wood or Wlphur } or from }>lMter. of Pari./ 'tN puty 


^ Climate f Kordufuii is the most southern pro- 

vince under the sway of the rulct of Kgypt It extends on the 
uortlj from Haserrn tu Kaderu * and on the soutli from the Nu^ 
mountains; and the eastwards from Caccia to the S^ellook 
mountains. The whole country xnny lie ngarrled as a cluster ot 
oosei contiguons to each otlieiv The sfiil is sandy, ood the pro- 
vince is flat rather tlian hilly. During the rainy sessou tho ground 
nwy he reckoned fertile; Imt for two-thirds of the ycarsverytliiiig 
is hunit Tip, the country looks like a barren waste. Kordofan 
Ijas no flowing livers. Tlie running streams which ore seen during 
the rain are dried up as soon as they are past, and the partiallv- 
formed lakes share the some fate. The climate is neoufisrly 
unhealthy, cspiicially during the wet season. At that pertpd not 
a hnt is lo be found in which there are not several inmates sick. 
1 hroughoQt the entire of the dry season, which lasts about eight 
months, the sky is as bright os a minoiMletr, clqadW— and 
the heju, esiwcinlly iu April and May, hmerable. fkom eleVeu 
o clock, A.M. till thnw, tltf thermooieter, in die shade, rises from 
117 h\ 122 degrees of Fahrenheit. It is tM iihpOMible for any 

.. Tl 

^ , ^ .anoiir-bath. 

Vjilud If complrMy jjiRMtioledi bi, umlfil pbpical powen 
give wij tindn tlie inteiu* hni, >i.d b* 1 Jiiii 
Mm. Biwam )• a *tand. A«^ anrfmbfi, oO i* 

■gwi. lifr and activity — ^.{dace h filTad, the dm ava 
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ciJiiiosrnKs ok hhitish nati ijae 

HJ STORY. 

Rritis t Motits— nw//rt«ra. 

J. Thk ilarlv Oirnson TJndt'rwiiit’: ((^'atocala spousaj. 
P<'rfor:t insoct, caterpillar, and pu]ia. 

Tin* inntlis placed by eiitflmolo"ists under lh«' penuF 
Clatneala are aninn^st tin' larpesL oi* European le]ti- 
do]itera, and, we may also add, amonpp^t the niosl 
boaulifid, bein': no less diatiim:ni>died for the live- 
liness and bnlliaiiey of then- marking Ilian for tlie.’r 
size. They -ire acMve and vip;orou'«, ami fly durinp: 
day if disturbed oven sh^btly ; as eveiiioj;: apjivoaelies 
they are all animation, ilartiiii: aloiijc: with RVt'at 
rapidity. During: repose the winjys are slightly de- 
flexed and a little expanded, tonniiif: a bread triaripjle. 
The winf^s are deejdy erenato, the posterior beitij: 
mostly of u bijlliaut crinihou with black laaeiac and 
niarpiiB. 

Jn our island the dai'k Crimson I7nderwiii^ is rather 
local ill its distribution ; a few examples, principally 
in the calerpillai' state, have been taken u})on the oaks 
in Riehmoud Park, in Birch and I>areut Woods, and 
near Windsor and Leatherhead. Jn the New Forest 
many speciiDona have been captured. In France it is 
occasionally very abundant in. the oak woods. It 
abounds in Hungary. • ^ 

The female exceeds the male in size ; and both difTiw 
in their colouring And the boldness of their inarkuigs, 


as ^^eIl in siz*’ ; the varieties of this insect have 
been re;:rtidf*d by Boiiie lufuralists as so many distinct 
sperieN but enoncously. Generally the head and 
thorax are deep fuhf’ous fii'i-Ued by blnek ; the an- 
terior wiiurs aie ot a deep vellowish aslrclouded with 
fuscuus with dai'k tian^vers** undulated slrifrop, two of 
wlnel*. 111 the middle of the wings, are ronsiderably 
a.i;;utated ; and beUvceii them is a yellowish white 
patch, repre.-ienliiu: the letters J. G., the latter very 
coiispieuouH. Between lhe*e and tlie inner margin is 
a pale, louii'led, anti HuntMvbat iluMubic spot, flaves- 
eeiit* or eim'PMia and cdj^cd with Idaekish. The 
po'- erior an' erimson, with a narrow 

tlcMions blat k iiis» ia, and a bioad pos-tcrior belt, with 
a fusions lri(rj;f. I’be r.iler]iillar is of a brownish 
rod, vai legated with pale blm* ; som(? oi the anterior 
as well as fbe po^teimr or eaud.il hcgmenls are luber- 
ridalctl. 'Pile tnipi is bUiisli, and the inject appears 
towards the end of .lunt*. 

‘d. Till’ Sliver Y-iriolli (jraninia’). Perfect 

jns's’i, caterpillar, and pupa. 

The Flusiai»are brilluvMt eminently UiStin- 

giiiidied for the splendmir and iichne-s of their colour- 
ing; all the species have (he wnigb more or less 
adorned with metallic pi'ncilling-i. dots, oi bands, upon 
a rich purplish or nito-lulvesscenl ground. The thoiax 
has a full crest, and the upper surface of the body is 
generally furnished with elongate tufts of hair like 
scales. Ill Ihcir habUs they arc diurnal ; glittering in 
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tiitil, tiilijj, they vxCtAcl; the ne<cUr fi^om Ibeir favourlic* 
;^oiuug their gor|iKeouB liveried ,to view, and 
with great addreia and elegaitce. it in 
isrimdi a general rule, that anihiala attired in a brll- 
litot dreM affisct the Ml blaxe of day, while those of 
hues or of dualcy markinoi come forth with the 
Oba^ of eve nine, fwith the gloom of which their 
ob)o^ barmoniKe. The caterpillars in walking bend 
thm barks, a.nd are hence termed half-loopers : they 
Apia a delicate silken veh, and ebangc to a shining 
pupA> armed withaaharp spine at the apex. The pro* 

. aeiit species is common in most parts of England, and 
. is, spread not only over Europe, but extends its range 
through a great, part of Asia, and a closely allied spe- 
cies exists in North America. It is active on the 
tring during the early part of the day, and also in the 
gitemoOn, both before and after dusk., Tlie general 
.colour of tkte body is deep ashy grey, Thi^auterior 
Srings ere varied with griseous and roseate fuscous, 
Often with a silvery tinge. On the disk, which is 
^most black, is a little silveiy mark, having the form 
of the Greek letter y or X, or tiie English letter Y. The 
hinder wings are of a dusky grey, with a blackish mar- 
ginal band. The caterpillar is green with a brown 
head, a lateral yellow streak, and six white dorsal lines. 
It feeds on a great vai-iety of herbage. • 

3. The Green Silver-line moth (Hylopliila prasi- 
nsna). Perfect insect, caterpillar, and pupa. 

This species belongs to the Tortricidm of Stephens, 
a family of small moths, remarkable for the great 
variation to which the species arc subject During 
repose they rest with sligiKly deflexed wings, and from 
the breadth and sliurtness of the wjngs assume a bell- 
like form. The larvm generally n'sidc within the 
covert of a leaf, which they have rolled up so as to 
forip an envelope. Some, however, hvc in thef pulp 
of fruits: they are very active, and run with great 
rapidity either backwards or forwards. 

The Green Silver-line mdth is not uncommon in the 
woods around Londdn and in other parts of England, 
and extends over the whole of temperate Europe, The 
anterior wings are green, with three oblique streaks of 
white ; thorax green, with four white sl^ities. In the 
male the anterior ^argin of the apex v:vd hinder 
margin are fulvous. Posterior wuigs yellowish white. 

Both sexes vary considerably in the intensity of 
colour. 

The caterpillar is pale yellowish green, with a yellow 
lateral line, and minute dark specks ; two red lines at 
the tail. It feeds on thb oak, ash, alder, beech, &c. 
The pu|m is reddish brown, sprinkled with an ashy 
.|mwder: enclosed in a firm silken cocoon. The 

porfiect Ispm' appears in June. 

4. The '^een Brindled Orescent motli (Misclia 
oxyaeaothm). 

This species is 'one of the jnost beautiful of its 
genus ; it is, however* far from being an uncOimnou 
species ; but from the lateness of its (light is serdom 
eeqn on the wing: on the contincut it is widely 

flj|wead. 

;lbe anterior wings are of a beautiful yellowish brown, 
psettily varied witli pale reddish and green; tlie latter 
obioilir' pm^oimiiaiing on the inner maigin. Two 
bletche^ of large siae and irri^gular foim ai*e of a pale 
colour'; under ^e orbicular blotch is a third blqUm of 
an oval form ; crosses the base oS the Wing, 

Ibltowed by an nhdtuated stripe. .The under wings are 
of a greyisb .Mhitr tittged witli rufous at their ex- 
, trem^. atidlringed with yellow. 

This species is subject to wieties of colouriug. The 
caterpillar is fuscous, varied with Uack and white. 
K on varbua plants, ,esp«icia)ly the black and 
ihofras; %, motes slowly, anc^ having eaten iis 
a twig or branch for 


repoKc; and its colour blepding with that of the bark 
of the it j-i not readily detected. Generally four or 
five indivhlTials are associated together. About the 
month of July it envelopes itself in a cocoon, somelimes 
among tlic leaves, somatinrres on the grbuxid. The moth 
appears at the end Of September or the beginning of 
November. 

5. The Sallow Moth (Xaathia Cerago) ; Xantbia ful- 
vago, Stephens. 

This species is common around London, and in other 
parts of England ; and is spread on the Continent, but 
IS more abundant in Germany than in France. It is 
subject to great varioty. The anterior wings arc al- 
ways of a lively yclldW, with inarblings of a cinnamon 
qolodr, sometimes very decided, sometimes idmost ob- 
literated. The hinder wings are entirely of a dull 
white ; and both these and the upper arc of this hue 
underneath, with a wash of yellow on the edges. 

The caterpillar is of a greyish brown ; with a while 
longitudinal streak on each side of the body, and a 
black mark varied with wliitc on the first ring, it 
lives principally on the birch, or on the willow, on the 
catkins of winch it feeds till the leaves bermiK^ de- 
veloped. It assumes a pupa state proU*ctcd by a co- 
coon of agglQtinatf*d earth. The perfect insect apjicars 
in August or September. 

6. J'he Spotted Sulphur Moth (Erastria sulphures'). 
Perfect insect, caterpillar, and pupa. Erastria sul- 
phuralis, Stephens. 

The species forming the genus Erastria arc amongst 
the smallest of the Nocluidm, and are, in our islund 
at least, as rare as tlicyare beautiful. They are diurnal 
in their habits. 

The present species, though common in the south of 
France, is one of our rarest British moths. It has 
heeei occasionally captured, IVIr. Stt-pnens assures ut, 
in Battersea Fields, Hitting amidst the flowers during 
daytime. It has also ocourred near Margate, and in 
other parts of Kent. 

This moth is very elegant, liie head and thorax 
are sulphiaj, yellow, with dusky black sjrots. The an- 
terior wifl||||M^^ yellow, with tlirer* black spots 
on the anten|H|argin,and two on the disk. At tlieir 
base two brdlifflrark bands run parallel with the inner 
margin, and, extending about two-lhirds the lengtli of 
Ujie wing, arc united by an undulating black line, often 
glossed with a silveiy hue. Parallel to the latter is an- 
other waved line, sometimes interrupted ; the hinder 
I margin is irregularly black. The posterior wings arc 
dusky black, with a whitish fringe. 

Tlie caterpillar is grass-green, with a black dorsal 
line, and a yellowish lateval streak. It feeds on the 
common field convolvulus, liseron des champs (convol- 
vulus arvensis), and, according to Vieweg, on the. 
ordinary willow. The perfect insect appears in July 
and August. In France, says M. Godart, it may be 
seen in abundance, fiying in the bright rays of the sun 
: over beds of thistles and fields of lucern, even in the 
I environs of Paris. He remarks that there are two 
I distinct varieties:— one of a beautiful green, with a 
black dorsal line, and a double wiiile streak on each . 
i side of the body ; the other has the body brown, with- 
out a dorsal stripe, and with the lateral lines yellow. 
The caterpillar undergoes its change in a slight tiaaue 
interwoven among the stems of grass. 

7. The large Holly Moth (Sarrotljpripus llkaniii). 
This genus bmongs to the Tortricidse of Btephens, and 
is one of the most conspicuous in that family, nut only 
fur the comparative magnitude of the species, but from . 
their habiu. They are apparently autumnal* making 
their appe^nce at the close of summer, and eomet 
times continuing during the whole of the winter. 

Mr. Stephens enumerates and deacribesseven spedee* 
but it is doubtful whether all are distinct ; indoMf 
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prababUit^ is that many, if not all, are only varieties, 
relVrable to . S. ilicaua. Such ia tho opinion of M. 
Godart, who regards the whole of the presumed species 
as identical, and refers them all to iiis Sarrotripe dc 
lievay, or Sarsothripa Rcvayaiia. He observes;^ 
^*This species varies to such an extent, and some of its 
varieties are so decided in their markings, that Hubner, 
who has hgured five, considered them as so many dis- 
tinct species, and consequently applied to them distinct 
specilic titles. Rut it is ascertained that all these va- 
rieties arc to be referred to one species — the Hevayana 
of authors.”. 

The anterior wings arc of a greyish wliitc, more or 
less marbled with brown, and with ft broad, transverse, 
brown belt; soinetimea there are spots on each side of 
this belt — sometimes zigzag lines; the hinder wings 
arc' pale greyisli bjown, varying in intensity. 

The caterpillar is of a jialc grccii, with thinly set, 
long, while hairs. It is found at the end of June on 
the willow (Salix caprea). At the beginning of July, 
it cfinslruots a cocoon, of a brilliant snow-white tissue 
ill the form of a boat, truncated at one of its cx- 
tieuiitics ; tin; moth appears in about three weeks. It 
is more common in tlio north than in the south of 
France. In our island it is not uncommon in some 
districts, and may be lound in August at Birch Wood, 
Daicnt Wofwl, Coorabe Wood, and other places of the 
fcamc kind in Middlesex and Surrey. It has been taken 
ju the New Forest. Many of the pupm, as it would 
scoin, pass through the winter in that condition, and 
undergo their ch.uigfi early in the spring, ]ierfect in- 
si'cts luiviiig been taken in Margh. The sarno observa- 
lioii will apply equally to other species of moths which 
ordinarily appear late in the bumiiicr or in the 
auciiuin. 

WORK. • 

One of the most striking characlcristir;s of the old 
style of gardening in this country is the manner in 
winch ttr'ch and shrubs were made to resemble in some 
di'gree vaiioiis objects of nature or This was 
c;allcd topiary work, from the Latin which 

was the iiaiiic given to any figure fMgUKy cutting 
or arranging the leaves and branche3'4i^l%ec or shrub, 
'flic Botnans indeed seem to have been very fond of 
tliis mode of adorning their gardens, and the resefo- 
bliuices having frequently been produeed by twisting 
and lying the branches with ropes and strings, they 
seein on that account to have adopted the Greek word 
roTTia, which sigiiifics a rope. Trie Homans seem to 
liave been so much attached to this tasteless mode of 
ornamenting their garden^ that they had a distinct 
name, topiarius, for the gardener who performed the 
work, a name, tepiaria^ for the art, and anolbcr name, 
fipiarium^ for the work when done, whether arbour, 
clump, or anything else. It is probable that the 
fashion was adopted, not only in this country, but in 
France and other countries of the Continent, fiom 
reading the Homan writers, who frequently speak of 
such works in terms of admiration, and with the 
fashion wc adopted the name. Pliny, in describing 
his Tuscan villa, mentions the forms of animals into 
wliich his box-hedges had been trimmed ; and Madame 
de SUitil states <hat the inhabitants of modern Rome 
still cut their trees into similar artificial forms. Our 
ancestors bad the authority of classic Homo for this 
formal mode of%nbe]lishing their gardens, but for 
the fantastic and ungraceful mode of einbetlisbing 
their own persons they were indebted to their neigh- 
bours the French and to their own perverted ingenuity 
-whoops, cocked bats, embroidered coats and waist- 
coats, high-heeled shoes, great wigs, and other tsatelesa 
modes of dress, were certainly not in any so^se of the 
tens dasiieal. 


Tlie kbcmr bestowed upon designing and executing 
topiary works will now-a^a>s be scarcely credited, nor 
can the perfection at which they arrive be easily con- 
ceived. Casaubon relates that somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris he i-emembored seeing in bis youth 
a pme of this kind of work so intricate' that the siege 
of Troy was represented, with the contending armies 
and their generals.^ In a curious woik. written by a 
Cermati, who calls himself Laurctnbergius on the title- 
page of bis treatise -on horticulture, there is a descrip- 
tion of a gardqn near Chartres where the Seven Wise 
Men of Greece and thjf Labours of Hercules were | 
“elegantly” rerircseiiteo, accompanied by Latin verses 
framed out of living verdure. Nor was this all; for 
at the same place wt^re the Three Graces, with an 
apposite motto, “Gratia gratiam parit” (“Grace 
begets grace and a representation of the heathen 
deities bjinqupUng at one table, and tlie Homan at 
another. When I beheld these thinj^,’* said this 
German adiiiirer of the topiary art, in a lit of r^ture, 

“ 1 was amazed at tlio ingenuity and industry of man, 
to which nothing forms an insuperable obstacle.” Dr. 
Plot, in his ‘Natural History of Stafiurdsliire ’ (Ifififi), 
alludes with no little complacency to the “plesr 
saiit walks and topiary worlcs,” then extant in tiie 
gardc'tis of that county. “ 1 n the garden at Brerewood 
is a yew-tree that from divers branches issuing out of 
it about a yard ironi the ground forms a fair spacious 
arbour of a square figuie, each side without mea- 
suring about five yards, but uitliin not exceeding 
above ten foot, cut on the tup with loo]) and crest, like 
the battlements of a tow(T adosped at each corner with 
a pinnacle, over whioh is wrought a canopy out of the 
midrUc branches about two yaids in diameter, which is 
carried up again to a Iceser gradation, and then tcr- 
iriinatss at the top in a smaller ^linnacle. Tiiere is 
also near the pale inclosing the hortyard a fine yew- 
tri !0 rut up gradually from greater to lesser rounds to 
the number of iweriiy. in Which sort of ornament the 
{leuplc of this county seem to take great delight, there 
being others of iweiity-one. twciily-two, and twenty- 
three stories high.” The learned doctor also describes 
a yew-tree cuLmto the shape ol a wren's nest, capa- 
cious enqufpiTo re(Tive a man to sit on a seat ni^e 
w'ithin it,^nd then speaks with becoming apfirobatiun 
of tJie tall clipped hedpes at PateshuU, “ the must 
acconipli^ed and delicious mansion in the whole 
county.” If thesH hedges were anything like the one 
at Sayes Court, over the destruction ol which John 
Kvelyn pours his lamentations, they must have made a 
striking exhibition indeed The reader mfty.,|)oasibly 
remember that Dutlor, in describing the “fringe and 
tassel*' to the chin of his hero Sir liudibras, upon 
wiiich he lavished so much wit, declares that— - 

“ No topiary hedge of quick-net 
Wan e'er more neatly cut or thick let, 

JL * That xnado beholders mure ailujiie 
^ Than china plate that *i made of wins.” 

Although it must be confessed that these mechanic 
devices, by the extraordinary skill displayed in their 
execution, aspired in some measure to the character of 
a fine art, yet as the whole system of whirh topiary 
works Jormed part was constructed in direct op^. 
sLtion to the rules which nature adopts in plaivti4>g her 
gardens, the system with ita depenucncics soon began 
to fall into disgrace, It was perceived that the proper 
duty of art wa#to become the handmaid of nature, 
her tyrannical director. Lord Bacon, ih'that 
a gai’den which forma one of his “ Essays.** -copdemna 
with emphatic conciseness this quaint tree^plptiirsr. 

“ I, for my part, do not like images cut out in jttftiper. 
or other garden stuff; they be. for childri^;** ' After 
Bacon, a whole hoft of writers attacked, botk^in prose 
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«nd verie, the prevailing style of gardening. Even in ! 
France, the nursery of ail that is formal, tlie amiable ' 
Ruet, Bishop of Avranches, had taste enough to prefer 
natural to artificial beauties, and to censure the oppo- 
site taste of the age. Nothing is pleasing quote 
his ^ Pensties,' published after the Bishop's death 
in 1722) except itabe cosily. A spring of water 
bubbling up at the foot of a roch, and sending its clear 
freih current over sparkling sand, will not give half so 
much pleasure to courtly jieople as a jet drawing its 
foul supplies at great expense front some putrid fen, 
A parterre framed after the dpipfn of Le Nostre, with 
* no ornament beyond a few rows of box-trees that wear 
all seasons througli the same njonotonous colour, and 
surrounded by vast alleys of bare sand, such a place is 
the delight of polite peisons. Let vulgar cits and 
peasants have tlicir rural greens and mossy nooks ; it 
u reserved for genteel folks to enjoy cropped hedges 
drawn up in regular file. Surely this is like preferring 
a face bedi/cned with paint to a countenance glowing 
with natural colour.” Much about the same period 
our own Addison, with a correctness of taste which 
distinguished all he wrote, thus expressed himself:— 
Our British gardeners, instead of niiroouring nature, 
Jove to deviate from it as much as }>osaiblo. chir trees 
rise in cones, globes, and pyramids. We ace the marks 
of acissars upon every jdant and bush!' I do not know 
whether 1 am singular in my oj»inion, but for my own 
part I would rather look upon a tree with all its iuxu- 
riancy and diiTusion of boughs and branches than 
when it is thus cut and trimmed into a mathematical 
figure, and cannot but/ancy that an orchard in flower 
looks infinitely more delightful than all the little 
labyrinths of the most finished parterre.” Pope as- 
sailed still more pointedly the affectation of the ago in 
this respect. His essay in the ‘Guardian’ reads like 
one of his satires done into prose. ”1 know an emi- 
nent cook who beautified his country seat with a 
coronation dinner iii greewb where you sec the ebam- 
])ion flourishing on horseback at one end of the. table, 
and the qui^eii in perpetual youth at the other.” He 
then enumerates some of the handiwork of a virtuoso 
gardener, in whom a love of sculpture was apparent, 
to wit. St. George in box ; his arm enough, 

but will be in a cdhdition to strike the magon by 
next April. A green dragon of the same, with a 
tail of ^'Oimd ivy for the present. A pair of giants, 
stunted, to be sold cheap. A quick-set hog, shot up 
into a porcupine by being forgot a week in rainy 
weather. 

How much soever the old gardens savoured of the 
fickle fatlkton of the day, it is pexhaps to be regretted 
that their eradication iiaa been indiscriminate and 
almost complete. Few examples remain of the *' plea- 
sant walks” which were trod by a dejiarted generation, 
or the *' topiary works” where dames and cavaliers 
took ihelter from the rain and sun. Fantastic though 
they were, there was a charm about their odd-sllkpcd 
evergreens standing in close neighbourhood to the 
gthle ends and quaint irregularitiea of antique man- 
sions, which the keenest advocate fbr the march of 
improvement could not fail to perceive and eqjoy. We 
hojj^ it is unnecessary to explain that the feeling which 
would wish tonitfd from injury these relics of a past 
age, is not inciwitem with the conviction that the old 
method of adorning pleasure grounds is deservedly 
neglected: Ai pStterDs for imitation the ” curious- 
knotted gardens^ with their “trees cut into statues” 
are viiiueTesa; but as the works of an age that has be- 
come a portion of httitoiy they are extremely interest* 
tag, and in some instances perhaps worthy of careful 
preservation. 

Au instance of tlie French style of horticulture is 
to be found at Hampton Court, where the pleached 
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arcade of beech excites universal admiration. The 
grounds at Haddon Hall in Derbyshire, and Stonyhurst 
in Lancashire, likewise retain tneir old designs. But 
the most perfect siMcimen of topiary work with which 
we are acquainted is at Levens in WOstmoroland. At 
that place a profusion of yews, hollies, and oUicr ever- 
greens have been transformed into more shapes than 
noteuB would trouble himself to assume, unless he 
happened to be in a more than usually changeable 
humour. Here is Madame la Reiiie with her arms 
moat royally akimbo, opposite to Monsieur le Boi 
bearing tlie semblance (we will not say how near) of a 
kingly crown. Not far distant are some trees like 
gigantic cheasmen.r The smaller ahrubs, of which 
there is a vast number, greenly shadow forth cones, 
cubes^ vases, foaming tankards. 9tc, The dclii'acy 
with which these objects are carvqd out of, or rather 
into, the foliage would amaze those who had previously 
seen nothing of the kind. 

^tfiumnal Cut/om in Kordqfitn.-^AM toon as the harvest is con- 
cluded aud the stubble is qtiite dry, the natives proceed to burn 
the remaiiiirig herbage. This occupation offers a very singular 
spectade. The gross is in put eollseled into heaps, and old niiil 
joung congregate around' them to witness the exhibition which 
ensues: tbe pile is ignited, and a dense smoke issues fiom ii. 
Disturbed by the fumes, and frightened by tlie noise of the mul- 
titude', thousands of locusts, which bad lain concealed in tliu 
grau, fly up, but are quickly seiied upon by the byitaiideri, im- 
paled Olid roasted, and offered fur sale in the market-place, at 
the price of five fur one para or bassasch: they constitute a 
favourite dish with the natives, by whom they are gi'cedily 
devoured. After this act of purification, tlie place again piesenis 
itself to view in all its nakedneis, and many other matters come 
to light, wliich had hitherto been hidden bv the grass : hones of 
men and animals lie scattered about in all tbe roads, for no one 
tbigks it worth his trouble to inter theme»*Ble ranse of iliis iidi- 
barity will lie readily understood when it is known that, ns inon 
ss a stave dies, a rope is hound round his foot, by which Le is 
dragged out of tbe nut with os little ceremony as a dead beast, 
and scraped into tlie sand anywhere, or even Irfl to decompose in 
the gross until the hyunas come to gnaw his bones in (he night ; 
tbe ramainijiw devoured in the moining liy tlie dogs, two or 
more of wffiat'%|y not unfrequently be seen fighting over a 
human arm qr Tbe byanas are really in some respects a 
blessing to these countries: they are, in fact, the scavengers, 
eousume all the dead bodies and garbage, and thus prevent tlie 
air from being poisoned with miasmata and uauseous vapours. A 
fallen animal is treated in the same manner u a dead slave : it is 
thrown on to the neighbours’ territory, and is likewise devoured 
ill the night by the lieasts of prey ; whilst the remainder is en- 
joyed during the day by the hungry dogs, in company with 
greedy vultures, eagles, and other rankcioui birds. The places 
of sepulture are not held sacred, by these uninvited guests ; fur 
tlie dead bodies being ^erally very suwrficially covered over 
with earth, they are disinterred at night by the bywias and 
ravenous dogs, and totally consumed, or the remains are left ex- 
posed in tlie highroads. — Tratfek m JCardtfanf by ^gnatiia 
PaSmt. 

The Gamkpf-7Wv.— The goraka, or gamboge-tree (gonka- 
gaha), grows to a great height, and has a veiy ststely appearance, 
its sm^l, dark-green leaves presenting a beautiful oontrait to the 
light green of the other trees.— The gamboge is taken from the 
tree by incisions made in the bark. When thus eut^ a yellow 
liquid, at thick as oil, runs down, and being exposed to the air, 
eoon becomes solid. Tbe fhxit is as big as aif mle, and deeply 
ribbed. In some trees it is yellow, in othen reif. When broken 
open, tee are two sseds^ which, to the to^ feel like leatbeiv 
and are turroiinded by a learlet-eolmitad* and fiolhy |Nil]|k 
of a pleasant flavonr, but seldom eaten, as in eatiag it flie teeth 
become coveted with a eubstanee lesembling bees*-wax. An 
excellent jelly is made from it. Tbe outside it tha fruit is dried 
in the sun, and oied by the natives in their curries. The wood 
is of little service. It is white and coarse. The fruit is ripe in 
July.— ifreoAreftost nf OyArn. 
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ESSAYS ON THE LIVE? OF HEMARKABLE 
PAINTERS -No. XXVIII. 

Michakl Angslo— 

Wx will now resume our sketch of Michael Angelo's 
life and works. V/hen the Sistine Cliapel was com- 
pleted be was in his thirty-ninth year ; fifty years of 
a glorious though troubled career were still before 
him. 

Pope Julius IL died in 1B13, and was succeeded by 
Leo X., the son of Lorenzo the Magnificent. As a 
Florentine and his father's son, we might naturally 
have expected that he would have gloried in patron- 
ising and employing Michael Angelo ; but nicb was 
not the case. Isiere was something in the stern, un- 
bending character, and retired and abstemious habits of 
Michad Angelo, repulsive to the temper of Leo» who 
preferred t& erseeful and amiable Raphael, then in 
the prime of nis life and genius : hence arose the 
merooraible rivalry between Michael Angelo and 
Raphael, which on the part of the ktter was toerely 
geiterous emulation, while, it* must be confessed, that 
somelhiiig like bitterness and envy, or at least scorn, 
was mingled trith tbe feelit^ cf Micfasel Angelo. 
The poMfloate of Lao X., an iatsrvil of ten years, was 


the least productive period of his life. He was sent to 
Florence, to superintend tbe building of tbe church of 
San Lorenzo and the completion of Santa Croce ; but 
he differed with the pope on the choice of the marble, 
quarrelled with tbe officials, and scarcely anything was 
accomplished. Clement VI 1., another Medici, was 
elected pope in 1523. He was the son of that 
Giuliano dc* Medici who was assassinated by the 
PazzLijn 1478. He had conceived the idea of con- 
secrating a chapel in tlic church of San Lorenzo, to 
receive the tombs of his ancestors and relations, and 
which should be adomc^d with all the splendours of 
art. Michael Angelo planned and built the chape], 
ind for its interior decoration designed and executed 
sU of Ms greatest works in sculpture. Two are seated^ 
statues, one representing Lorenzo de* Medici, Duke of 
Urbino, who died young, in 1319, living only to be the 
father of Catherine de* Medici (and, as it has been 
well said, '*had» an evil spirit assumed the humaxi 
shape to propagate mischief, he could nOI have done 
better”)- The other opposite, bis cousin Giuliano de’ 
Medici, who was as weak as Lorenzo was viciotUL The 
other four are colossal recumbent figures, entUM the 
Nighti the Morning, the Dawn, and the Twilight; 
ttkdugh vlhy so caUed, and why ihese flguUm hrete 
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introdncrd in sucli a sil nation— tlif intention, | 
the of tin* artist — does nijt Reein to hi* nnder- 

atood by any of the criiicH on art who have wnttnn on 
the Hul>|cct. The statue of Lorenzo is aiuiost awful in 
its sulicn f^raiideur. He looks dcfwn in a conletii* 
plative atliiude ; licnee the appellation by wdneh the 
fiti'Uie is known in Italy — 11 Pensiero 
Bui llit-rc is misenief in the look '-Bimietbiii" yaf;uc, 
oininous— ’diffiiMilt to be des(!ribed. Allof?»*thfT it well 
ni^h n^alizes our idea of Satan, brooding over 

hi> infernal plans for the nun of mankind. Mr. 
Holers styles it truly “ the most real and uiuoal thin" 
that ever eaine from the chwel.'* And Ids d<*seription 
of the whole chajx*] is as vivid as }ioetry, and as accu- 
laUt as truth, could make it. 

“ Nor then for^Pt that chamber of the dead 
Where the shapes of Nifthlaiid Day 

Turn'd into atone, leat everlaatlii^ly. 

Tlii^re from aiye to age 
Two ^hoata nre allting on their aepulehiea. 

'riiaf ia the Duke JjOKbN/.o. Mark him well ! 
lie meditates ; his hetid upon his band. 

What from beneaflL his hehn-like bonnet acflwls? 

U It u face, nr but an eyeless skulls 
Tia lost ill shade > yet like the h<Uiilisk, 

It fohciiialcH and is intolerable.'* 

While Michael Angelo was en^ap^nl in these works 
Jiib proirvesa was interrupted hy events whieli threw 
iJl Italy into eoinmotion. noine wtis taken and 
saeVed by the Constable de ISoitibon in lo:i7. The 
Medici were onee more (‘Xpellcd fnnu Ploreriee, and 
iMieliael Angelo, in the nmistor these sti an j;e vicissi- 
tudep, was employed by the lepiiblio to lortity his 
native city atiainst his iormer pairon^. (ireat as an 
engineer as in every otlier dt'parlment of art and 
soienc-c. he deleiided* Floienee lot nine nion^Jio, At 
leni^th tli(» city was <;iVen up by treachery, ainl, fe;»r- 
inj; the veui:!:cance ot the conipterorfi, Michael Aus^elo 
lied and conccalod liiniself : bul CJcMiient \11. uas tt)o 
smiKihle of his merit to allow him to nmiain hni" in 
dis!*race and e\ik*. He was pardoned, and continued 
ever afleruauhi in hi^h favour with the pope, uho 
einplnyed him oil the Hcujpinies in the eliapcl of San 
Jjoreii/.o diiiuis^ the reinaiiub-i t)f iiiH7X,'jtificate. 

(JN'menl VI J. was snecet'ded by Pojx*! ^.ul HI., of 
lire Farnese liiinily. in This pojic, thou»h nearly 
ri‘ventv when he w:w elected, was as anxious to jrii- 
morlalize his nanie by ^real underliikinus as any of his 
j>n*decessors had been helore him. His fiist wi h was 
lo complete the decoration of the inlciior of llieSiRlme 
Chapel, left unl’mi^hed by .fnlina f I. and Leo X. lie 
suniinoned Michael An "do, wlro imdeavouivd to excuse 
himself, pleacimp; other ('n<;:i!:enic‘iiis ; hut the pope 
would IiKtcn lo no oxcuaes winch iiiterfcird with his 
sovereign povrtT to dissolve all otlier oblipations; 
and thus tin; artist found himself, after an interval 
of twenty years, must rductunlly lor<ed lojilMorlon 
sr'ul]dure for ]iaintin(r ; and, as Vasari expresses it, he 
consented to verve Pope only because he cfw/J 
not do oiheru ise. 

# 

In TopreBcntiuc: the Last Judgment on the wall of 
ths* upp^r end of the Sistine CJiapel, Miclujcl Ans;chT 
only tidhcned to the uriKina] ])luu na it luid heim 
adopted by Julius IL, ami arteruardiH>y Clcnnml V JI. 

In the ixTitre of this vast cumiKisilion hw has placed 
Iho fi«;ura of the Messiah in the act of prououndn^ 
the sentence of coridemnatK^n. •* J)eu:irt from me, ye 
accursed, into evcrlasliu^ fire iimi by liis side the 
Virf^lii Mary; around lliem, on each side, the apostles, 
tlic patriarchs, the prophets, and a company ot saints 
and martyrs : above these? art' f;roups of angels bear- 
ing the ertwf, the crown of thorns, and other iii**tTu- 
nicntsof ihe passion of our Lord; and farther down 
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another group of angels holding the book of life', and 
Sounding the awful tinnijiets which call up the dead to 
judgment. Below, on one side, the rt^urrcrtimi and 
ascent of the blessed ; and on tlx* other demons drag 
down the condemned to everlasting tire. Tiie numbt'r 
of figures is at least two hundred. Those who wi:di lo 
form a corre<*t idea of the composition and arrange- 
ment should consnll the engravings. Several of dif- 
ferent sizes and ddlercnt degrees of excellence are ni 
th(‘ British Museum. 

There can he no doubt that Michael Angelo's Lart 
Judgment is the grandest })icture that ever was painted ; 
the greatest effort of human skill, as a creation ot art ; 
yet lb it full of laiilts iii laste and scntimeiit; and the 
gieatesl fault of alfis in tlie conception of the piiiicipal 
))eii.onage — the Messiah as jndge. The hguri', exjn cs- 
Sion, attitude, are all unworthy — one* might almost say 
tJulicur in the worst sense; for ia^tliere not jirofaiie- 
ness and vulgarity both in representing the mcrcilnj 
Redeemer of mankind, even when he '‘comes lo jiulg' 
inent,” as inspired merely by wrath and vengeance ' — 
aa a thick-s(*L athlcta, who, with a gt\stuie ot Mdlmi 
anger, is about lo ]mnisli the wicked vvitli his li.-i? 
It has been already observed that Michael Angelo 
borrowed llie idea of the two fi"iin*s ol the Vircin and 
('lirifit Irom llie old'tieHO ol Otcauii.i lu tin' ('iiuioo 
Suito; hut. in improving the diawing be baswlioily 
Jobknud degraded tin* sentiment. In the groups of Ibe 
paidoiieil, as Kui’lcr has wi'll (d^eived, we look in ViUi 
tor “ the gioi y ot beaveu — for beings liCiiisiig ilie .'i.iitip 
ol divine boiiuess and leniiiici.itiori i;f luimaii weak- 
ness: f‘veiywlioie we meet wilh tin* expression of 
liiiiiiaii passion. Inimaii effort?; wt* j.ee no ehuir of 
solemn ti ampul lornis— no bannoMions uinly of clear 
gland lines pioduc'cd b) ideal di i]*('ije*i; liut in Ibcir 
stead u eoiiiused crowd of uakeil ho-.lirs in violent 
aWmides, unucconpianicd LY.'*A.*vy tirtlie ehauicti'i isiics 
mndesacied by holy liadtlion.” On the other band, 
the groii])s of the cond(*inned, and the ai^ionehing 
energy ami vaiiety of the stiugghng and siispeinlcd 
forms, aie most le.uliil : and it is ipiite line tiiat when 
coutemplaled fiom a distance tli(‘ wliolc j|epic'»*iit.iiion 
fills the mind with wonder and myslenous liorun. It 
was intended to repiescnl the clcl'cai and tall ol the 
rebel aiigchs on thf* opposite wall (al»ove and on ej.th 
i|ide of the ^nincitml door\ hut tins was iievei done; 
and the wimUon ot Michael Angelo in the deroiiilion 
of the Sistine (Ui.ipc! leniaiiui nn omplele. Tiie )»i(- 
tiire of the Last Judgment was JiiusIumI and tiist 
exhibited ti> the 'people on ( Ihrislmas-d;iv, L»H, under 
the pontificatt' of Paul III. MieJsaci Aiigelo was then 
ju his inxU-scventh year, «nd hail bet*ii ciii'ploycd on 
the painting and cartuunf nearly nine years. 

GEOIKJi-: PSALMANAZAIL 

In the year ITtkl it became known among lliO religions 
portion of the comuiuiiity in T/indon, that a young 
man, a native of the island of Formosa, had hecu ic- 
eently comerted in Holland Iroiri paganism to llie 
Chun li of England, and much intcTestWi'is consequently 
c'xcitcd i-onceniing him. 'J'he Bishop of London, Ur. 
('ompton, wrote to Mr. 1001*8 at Sluys, who had the 
hoiiont of making the convert, requestwg them to come 
to England. Innes aceordiiigly brought the young 
stranger, with the iollowing certificate : — “ We, whoso 
names are und<*rwrilten, do certify that George Psal- 
manaazaar, a native of the Isle railed Formosa, near 
Japan, and who has for some time been a soldier in tJic 
regimoiil of Buchwald, is now converted to the Christian 
religion by the ciiaritable care and instruction of Mr. 
lunes, chaplain to the regiment of Lauder, God having 
so blessed his just designs tlial the said George, with 
all sincerityt hath renounced his pagan idolatry and 
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bclirvod in onr npfb'c*mftr. Anrt that 

si net* liis (Miivorsuni ht» halii bfliAVi-d himstdf liJtc a 
|.’;ooil (JlirisiMJi, and lliai liis i^xauiple 1ms Iwon cdifyin*? 
i(>all«ho havn ni'c*n iiiin. AV r, iIkmi, ol»sprvinp his 
intf:^J*ity and maiW otln'i* of Ins j;t)od quaUtU’s, think 
lijin worthy to bo I’ft'tmniiondcd to all s.'ood [looplo, and 
w pray tlifin tosuorour and assist him u\ all hi8 nrors- 
s'dios; liopinc: that bo will ahwiys he a true member of 
llif L-hnrt U of ('hrisl " Dated at Sluvs, TMay 2.1, IVO.'l. 
.md sj^o'jd bv J>. liuchwald, Cohmel ; De Vaiideud, 
T..(M\l.-(h»lonel ; W. .1. VVarnsdorfi; Major : (h Lauder, 
IJnjtadier ; and Abdms ILiltiii'^a, iiilnioUT ol Ski>s, in 
the naiife of tin* Coiisistoiy. 

I*iee(‘d(‘d by such rcpoits atul pim ided with such a 
rertilirMte, llie said (jIeor};e could not but make a con- 
sideiable si'iisalion in tbo lilei.iry and rdimous c*lu*les 
oi Lundoii. Jit* Uti^of coinst; iii('ens.unly <]uesti(*ned 
on uipii's eotinecK'd wil'n Ins iuti\e laud, and, as bo 
Slates in his preiaco, " ForaHiinieh as loy acemuit 
(M ii VriiN <‘nliiely new, they thoujfhl ii iny duly to pub- 
Ji!:b It ; and 1 readiiy coinpiieil uiih Ibeir :uU bodi 
toi iny oun ea-e an’d their sat isfaetioii." The wot k* 

( oil ijiKMitly apjieared, and was dedicated to the Ib^hop 
(d LomUou, toulioni lie states ihal “tile juevriilirii^ 
reason loi ihis iny uuderlakinj:: wju beeauM' lbe.It‘suitg. 

^ Ibuml, h.id impeded so luauy sttines .ind h'ueli j'loas 

I. lII.m u)>on ttie pulilie, that they iiii^ht the beljer 

eveU'C 1 liMiiselves iioni tho e bare 'Mnioiis^ hieh de- 
feivedly huniehl upon tlifin that tieii'e peiHrulion in 

J. tpau * I ihoiiLiMl llieretoie it no? lie inui'cept- 

ahie if ] ])uldisbed a short desdifiuon of the isiaiul of 
I'bi un^^a, and told the ri’Jisoie* wliv Ibis nit Kisl Socieiv, 
and at Iasi all that ptofes'^cd (JlinstianLly, v«<'io uiili 
liieiii t spelled tb:il <’minttv. ’ 

It u ill be appainn tli.d, lor a sliant;er, lie was at lea'4 
exlK'iiiely lot i ease ms toi hts pul^ 

lie.Llion M inch a^ipeaierl so slio)i:!:lv to tlie euiiobitv, 
lli“ ])iejiuliee'., .jod the sy.npalli\ of ll ose wluuu be 
addiessed, aiirl Ili<‘ lone of adieise leidiiif.*, to the^Iloiuaii 
(!.dh(/in\N nioK* part j( ulaily the Jesuits, is nmiiitaiiied 
throu;;hout llu'Moil., I'or this t(*e]iri^ theie may have 
been some person. il eauso I h’ ack now ledges in his 
pudejee, ihid me\ioiis to Ins ]»ubheaUoii, “]‘alher 
I’ounlenay, who is laielv Tetuiue.l fitiin ('liifla, bavniiJ: i 
been ei'vhieeii yeais a iinitsiiuiai v there," h.*d endea- j 
\oin(*d “ by .’ill means iiiiaf'mahh* umIcsIioy luy ei«*tjir.*^| 
"With this .lesuil he Ijad a set <‘OMfeienee before the 
Koyal Society, on rebrnaiy 2, 170J, aiid met him on | 
two Ollier oieasioiis, when, he s.i)S, he smeerded in 
silencing his ohiei-tioiis, if noi in oonvinnii'; him. On I 
the second iiie<*lin^ the lather “wondeinl indeed to. see 1 
me cat law Hesli, because, aa^s he, the (.hinesi* dregs 
tlieii meat after the s.ime nianiiei the Kniopcans, 
thonij;!! at tlie fianie time he f*onlchSf*d the Tai tars dif- 
fered irom them m their cookeiy, foi they only warmed 
tlt‘ir flesh before they aie it/’ 

The work i» dtvuled into two hooka: the first, in 
folly chapters, coni, im« the account of roruiosa; the 
aee.niid ^ives his personal adventures and “ Ins ion- 
fer cnees with the Jesuits, and the reasons of his con- 
version.'’ In the first book the f;eograp]iy and history 

* * An fli.^t'orical mid Genf^pliical DeBcription of Kunnofoi, 
an Tciland snbjfCt to Tlie Lm]M'Tor of Jaimi ; griviiif; an Aecjunt 
of the Ue1ii;iom OufitoixiR, Manners, &c. of the Inhabitant^: 
luirellier With a Kelation of what happened to the Author in his 
Tiavels, particularly Jns Couferenres with the Jrtmi»s and 
others in several parts of Europe: alto the Hiihiry and Iteasons 
of his (ToiiTersiou to Cbrutlaniiy. with his Ohjecliorwair.iin»l it 
fin defence of |«iH[anisin'). and their Answers. To which is | re- 
fined a VieR&ee, iii viudicatiuii of himself fiom tlie Helleclious of 
11 Je>mt lately conic Irom Chiua, with on Account of wdmt 
passed between them. Hy George J^BidmaTiaazaar, a nativo of 
the said Maud, uow in Loudon. Illustrated with cuts and a 
map« 1704/ 


were abort »nd '.onjcwh.it vaj.pie, but the aocoiint 
Uie manners, mistmns, religion, and kniRua^sie was 
copious and inteiesinnc. Ii i’. im/* there weie >-nme 
sliucincnts of laihei a siuitliiiK characler. To their 
ilfitioB eiirhlecn thougami boys under nine vearb of a$;;e 
were jinnually saci ificcd ; inVaius were never suckled 
by their mothers, but by tame ileer, ^o.ilts sheep, &c. : 
as soon as they ar#* weaned, chtldreu an* tau^lic ti) 
sinokc tobacco; snakes and \ipeis are esieemt'd 
dainties, “ but to pro\ent beinj>: poisoned by tho 
vipeis, whilst they an* alive we hcdt them willi rods 
till th«?y he very aitfiry ; and when they aie in tins 
fiirjuiis pas .i<in, :ill lin* venom that was in the body 
ascends to the head, wdneJi bein^ then <.ut of!', they 
may he safely (‘itten colle'^cs were niinieious and 
well endovied, and Greek euininoniy taufiht; blood- 
leitiri” was perfoinied by the ]ir:iciitioiier standin*;; at a 
“ little dibtaiice irom the patient, and shootint*' binall 
dails iiidiilenMitly inlo jiiiy pan of the naked body/' 
-•lid many i)tl;c*i>. Oi'jeelioiiK weie urped airainsl tbV«!n 
and other stateineiits, m which ]\iiL!nninaaza>ir K'plied 
in a ]nclaee to his second ediliuii : and lbom;b the 
Jesuits still continued to denounci* him iig an imiKislor 
because he lu'il attack 'd ibcin, and li dley, Dr. Mead, 
Dr. Woodward, .‘iiid otbeia (ontniued iiiciedulon- as 
1o a '|>aj;aii beeonut^*.* so ii*arned :i theohH>:mn, yet his 
work iieeanm an act now le.lj^ed aiiihoriiy, and vras 
rpmted iii coin]n!eil aceoiints oi Formosa, as laleeten 
as ISIN, jii the * HibJi'jthtMpie lJni\eibi*llc cies Voyaf^e*?,’ 
'riie aetoiint of iiie l:inpinii;e was ureived i»y tho 
learned of the day ns perlectly salisfacloiy ; it wiis 
found to be ie{;ula! and ‘.^rainmaijeal, “areal laii'rvKi^’e, 
and no eounlerieit.’’ 'I'lie a'phiiheL wa-i of a ]»«*cuhar 
ch.ai^clei, and was written by ihe author with groat 
leadiness and iaeilitv. 

Ill 11u*kRecond book is civen hia peisonal advenhiies, 
but the earjy part of )iis hte is mentioned wiili a in)*^ 
tenons bj evil\. In Foi inos-a be bad had a 1 uf(»r to teaidi 
him Latin, who preiencied to be a Japaii''*.^e, hut was m 
reaiiiy a Jcaiut. This Jesuit, halher de Lode, ))ei suiicled 
Jiiui to li*d\e Ills borne to vis t Europe, and they niudo 
llieir c8ca}>e in one* of Ins fat Iter’s ve‘->-el'. to Manilla, 
fhciice they ]iro;U 0 iMUMk U^hia, wdiere they ueie eider- 
timed by Jesuits. From (ioijbi'y depailed for 
Kniope, tiiu nnived first at (xibraltar, 'J'hence they 
proeeeded to'l'houlon, and travelled tln’iice to Avignon. 
Here they i elided in a Jesuits' college. And the eil(»rts 
a? his conveiauiii lieeamc veiy strenuous, but Ins cou- 
Mction xevolled uf^ainsl tho tenets, as he s^ys, of the 
( Catholic chureh, and being tlneaieued with the Inqui- 
bitioii, he* resold cd to make Ins esea]>c to Holland. Jlo 
at length succeeded, though it would seem no very 
active i.earch was made alter him, as he walked fiorn 
Avignon to nearly the source of the Kbdne, and then 
down the Uhme to Landau, bcltire Ik* left the French 
lernlorv, soinoiiines pretending to beaGerinan, some- 
tiiiicB eAi Englishman or an Jnshiiian. From JAudau 
he crossed tho Hliiiie mto (ieiniany, and proceeded 
down it as fa’’ ,is Andnniach. wheic he was “ piessed" 
for a soldier, though he pleaded b(*ing a Formosan and 
a pagan as an eieinpiion, Jlis ]dea waa partly ad- 
laiitcd, hut pains w cie Uiken to make him a CalboJic 
as well as a f-uidier. As they did not Fiioeeed, ho re- 
ceived his di8eh.irge, and got as far as (hdogn, when 
he was again seized upon by a recruiting party. On 
pKidueing his discharge, aiid stating the reason, be 
was ansttf red by the officer — “ If olheis be fuol8> I 
am not ; though you arc a pagan, you may serve in tbo 
army a« well as tlie b*h^t Chrisiiaii.'' 'J'his rogiriff^nt 
belonged 1o the Duke of Mecklenburg, and wasjlpred. 
to tlio Dutch. Two or tliice of the officert*, includme 
tho colnnelT wore Lutliorans; the* lieuteiiant-GolomS 
was a J'Venclmian i^id a Human Catholic; the rest 
were chiefly Calviniste. This regiment was quartered 
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At Slu»B» wbm Lauder wu meruor and luuee wat ' 
idu^Uui : and bare a moat vd^cttUDiit oonteat araacar- 
mi on for the honour of conmrtiAg the young For- 
.{Afioaan, in which oonteot, aa ire have intimated at the 
' oommencement, Iniiea waa , aucccaafuL But Isaac 
d’Amalv}, pastor ^ the Walloon chuxcH at Sluysipuh* 
tished at the Hane* in n06» a bitter complsiut of ihe 
irregularity of Itinea in converting and oaptizing a 
certain JTapaiteae*" He complaiua of Faalmanaacaai^ 
fliisrepreaeuting their intercoQise, misstating the ar- 
eumenta and tmairiy attacking their doctrinea, hut no 
doubt is thrown on the fact of his being what he pre^ 
tended. The young conveit* for be wai hOw only 
nineteen, became an olject of genethl attention, mnd 
. the Bidhop of Loudon, as we have stated, eent him to 
Oxford. He at that time spoke and anrote Latin with 
great fluency, indeed his ' Historical Descrtptiun^ bad 
been written . in that laP^age and translated into 
Bnglisli; he understood Greek;, and was evidently a 
man of considerable talent,^ At Oxfoid, after the 
publication of bia book, he tVanslated the Church of 
!ungland Catechism and some other tilings into the 
Formosan language, which yet remain in MS. in tlie 
Bodleian Library. 

{To 1i*,c(iDtiQiiad.] 

As Elephant SveL — In tfaosr jnrtj of tlie country where there 
aitonohonei, the elephants are caught in pits; but where the 
inhiibhants poNeiS horses, tho folbiwiiig plati is puiaurd :->-Two 
metk, Mounted ou horseback, go bunthig together, and generidly 
pick out a fullHiitsed elephant, baoauie the larger animals prove 
the Mbre prefltable. When they have discovered an elejiiant, 
one nusi rides at a diitanoe of about a hundred paces in front 
Wf him, eo UiSt he keeiS in full view of the twast. The other 
rider approaches to within a hundred paces of the muznal from 
be^od, dismounts from bis hiwso-*fot he is sure that ifiwill stand 
quietly-Hdealthily approaches it from the rear, and with one cut 
with a sharp sabra ssveta the back sinsws of its bOBLjoiot.' In- 
fhriated to the utmost by the violent pain, and seeing tlie rider 
hefoto it, the animal .rushes instuitly in pursuit of him, whilst 
the man who inflicted the wonod gains time to vault upon his 
horse, and make off. llit elephant cannot follow the ridei far, 
partly Iwoauie the latter has the advantage of a itarl-- and the 
home is, morrover, fleeter than o! ^ ^partly because he 
is, inactrUin usMuxe, lamed s thiu lie ultrt.M!ely treads off 
Dts foot, mid sinks eahauited with tlie loss of bloodf an nsyprey 
to tho hmitiman.^i'alWs Traveltt in Kerdtjfiin. 

Attachment ^ the Arab to Me Iforer.^lt is not always that 
the Arab is ready to part with hia home, if a good Iwast, wbiit- 
ever ptioe ipay bo oilned *, though money, antoug the degraded 
)>eopu of Minoooo, will work miracles- A ciroumstauce which 
proved this occurred to me about four years ago, wbeu^ccom- 
panybig pooir John Bavidson some few days* journey into the 
lutetidr. ^ we were proceeiling between Mchedeea aud Rabat 
we wero joiiicd by a troop of muimted Arabs, one of whom waa 
riding a mottled gray, the handsomest barb I ever saw. Riding 
up to the mnii, 1 euleied into eonvwwtion with him ;^oiyd' having 
put liim in ipm Irnmoar by praising hie steed, 1 told him I would 
make him rich if he would eell me the UKitded gmy. Whet is 
ymir prioef* said tlie Arab. I offered him a huiiufed and fifly 
. eniimmi, about twenty pounds sterliug^.^ large sum in tho, in- 
terior. ^Itisa good prioc^" said tlie Aiabj ^ hut look,** said 
lie— and be faroo^t hu home on the other side of me— look at 
thle side of Mtn i must offer more.** ** Wollys^ome," I mid, 

/tyouarea pout man and fond of your burse, we wont dispute 
abewt the matter, so giyssM your hssid. Wliet my you! two 
Iflipidbsdte^ *'That iad large price, truly/* aaid the Amlb hb 
epm jj^lateaiug; and I thought the heim^was wnne. But my 
aimwteib leaimss, had haea too imisimiW; eo tlm Arab thought 
I 4^! go ibvaiert aadi, shaamg the hridle, off he went 
tttmtmmKl. The motdsd gflnycimled Hs tail Jn te 



Again 1 hafpen bamming, aipd offered tbrae hundred. On thii 
foe AteA favehii band, and, thanking me, mid—** Christian, 1 
now dan baaat ef foe price you have Ofliewd : but it is in vain 
foat yea as^ to tempt me, for 1 would not sell my horse for all 
the gold that you orsny ofogr man posssswe.** Having said this, 
he joined bb oommnione. Cillxng the kaid, or ehief of our escort, 
1 adeed him if Le knew the rider of the gray t adding, that I 
supposad be mast be rkb, m be hod refused so largeaaum. The 
km said, ** All I know xi^ foot he is a great fool ; for he 
p m s B S s es uofohig in the world but that horse, which be bought 
when a qol^ eeiliog his tent, flacks, and even his wife, to buy 
/jfoiy'a TFiitwiB Acrtory. 

** German What now, amongst the Germans strikes every 

Uberd lover m hb country, every toan who has no motive but to 
See foe truth and epread it^ eepeoiaUy m our own beloved coun- 
try I He sees a simple and um feveiisli state of existence. Ho 
BSM a greater portion of popular contentujiffused by a more equal 
distrilmtion of property. He sees a less conclusive straining after 
the accumulation of enonuous fortunes. Ho sees a less inceasant 
devotion to the mem business of money-making, and consequently 
alms intiM aelflshnesB of spirit; a more genial and serene en- 
joy meutwf life, a move inlelleelual embellbhrneiit of it with 
tnnsie and domestic entettabiinmt. He tern the means of ca- 
isteiice kept, by the absence of jmiiious taxation, of au enonuous 
debt recklessly and lavishly piled on foe jMihlic shoulticrs, J)y 
the absence of restrictroiis on the im])OrtBtioti of the articles of 
food, cheap and easy of acquisition. He sees, wherever he gor'S, 
in qfreat citim or small towns, everything doue for the public 
enjoyment^ Public walks, lieautifully planted, and carefully 
aceommudated with seats at ooiivenienl distances for the puhli'c 
to rest at leisure, lie sees these walks laid out wherever it he 
possible. Old town walls end Taai|wirts are converted into ]>uw 
menades, commanding by their elevation the, finest prospects 
over town and country. The whole of city or town is eiiciicled 
by them. Thus, the old as well as the Voung can ascend from 
the heat and dust and hurry of the streets, and enjoy Uie freshest 
air, and the most lively and yet Boothiiiv".<^'^ies in foe streets below 
hli the one hand, or gaza into LUk' green fiehb and hills around, 
ll b delightful to see oil fine day's the greyheaded fathers of a city 
thus smt^ on these airy walks beneatli their favourite limes, and en- 
joying their chat together over old times, while within a few ateps 
of home focir eyes can still wander cn^er those distant smies 
whither their feet can no longer eiiTy them. If there be an old 
castle in the suburbs of any of th<*ir towns, it is not shut upi, but 
its gardens, and its very walJi. and coiiru^ and fmm, are laid 
out in lovriy walks, and the whole place is made the favourite 
resort and enjoyment of the whole ]iQiiulatiou. There a coflee- 
hioose or cwtino bsuro to lie found ; and foere, beneath the sum- 
mer tree% old and young, rich aud poor, s|t and partake of their 
coffee, wine, and other refreshment, while some old tower near is 
converted info an orchcetra, and sends down the finest music for 
the general delight. He sees all sorts of gardens, even to the 
royal ones, and all sorts of estates, kept often for the jiublic ob- 
servation and fianage thrfiugh them ; he sees the woods and fo- 
rests all open to the foot and 'spirit of the delighted lover of nature 
and Ilf eolitude. He tees all poblio amusements and enjoymeufs, 
as thsatric^ and musical reprmntations, the very highest of this 
kind, kepi cheap and aecetsible to all. There are no ofwras 
there with boxes lot at 300/. por amijanii with seats in the pit at 
half-a-guuiea each. Xwwitypence is the price of gentility itself ; 
and for fivepence may he be^. and in a good place, the fiuest 
opens performed by the fuiait slugevs in the country. For four- 
pence may he oHeijdsd foe flneit out-^f-door concerts of fltrauae 
orlsuiiier, in the capital of Austria itself. He sees education 
kept equally cheap m school and university, kept within foe 
reach of all for the free use of all; and foe schom so systematised as 
to smswer foe various requiringa of every varied class of profes- 
sum. He sees foe church kept ebeafv and the chuvehee opm aud 
free to one tout os well os another, without pews and pmpnly, 
where all should bo OpteH foe commou meeting-pUce of foe pom- 
mon family befoip common Father. He sees no ohureh-vatea 
Itxkpo^ on stubhm and lefeacAory conoeience^ but a voluntary 
contribution left to voluntary attender of divine service. He 
musical and singing aocietios eoooumged amongst tlie 


Mto 1 


pse mpt sd 

r vm four'banflmd ducote lofoer fomt let him go. 


done, nan uwetood enjoy « lefinbyg treat. He sees these civil- 
liHig end mfintog influomMs extended over foe open-air eejoy- 
mnila of foe Sundays and holidays of foeoommim pmle to cily 
nod country.— GsrauM Etpmimcea, bp WSkem jSTessitt. 
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HKMtNISCKNCK.S OF rANGIEIl IN 18:«i. 

[nmn A 

LTIio pul)Iic aUt’ritioii lu inpr at piTscnt oallnl to tho of 
Moi’ofico, wi* iliit ii sliplit sUotrh of the iiian- 

uiTfc iiiul ciKsioiiis of tin* jK^oplf, as obfiorvo«l tlnriim a f.hort 
sLty at c»f tho pi‘iiK'i]>al son port to^vns, \ioiiul aftord 
rotno nseful infonnulioii, aod l»o not dwo'id of inlerost. 
'riiouuli the obs(*rvatioiis 'were imido a fi-w ^cuis up^o, 
of luaiiiKi^iii Africa arc so rare, that they oft«r a 
siiiTioient picture ot ml f.T ... condition of the people.] t 

Thk sun waaiisiri;? fiotii tlv* boBom of tho l>luo Me- 
(litoi laiican, uluui tlio auclior of our imsitco wan 
wcij»liO(l, lici bu{>(* Lateen aailn lun up lo tho uiact- 
hraels. and uilii a flush bro(‘/(; from tho east slu' uliclod 
out of tho Iiitlo harbour of Taviia, whore »hc had lain 
during iho iiiu;ht. 'Iho uaim li^lU had already <'aup;ht 
the I’luinbliMR lowpis in ibo lonj; lino of IVhiorbh wall 
wlnoli Btictohcd alon^ the shoro- >forli1ioaUoii8 lioli in 
til * bt'Kiio associatuiiis of past ap^os, and rocords ftf 
nniisli gallantry in our oun tinio. Aa wo passed tlio 
Ji»hthotJHo and batiorioa on tho rooky hoadhind winch 
sholtors tho harbour fioin tho uoBt, tho lofty tnounlams 
behind tho town rose* into \iow, Uu'ir crests covorod 
w ith lifxht floooy (‘hnuls, assuiuiiip; under the rays of the 
Buii a biilliant whiionob. 0|^i the opposite Ride ot tho 
StvailR a donsu p;ioy]sli vapour rested on the waves, 
oonco.ilin^ the African coast, oxco.pt whore Mount 
Abyl.i leaiod its ld»irk sunnnii above tho clouds. I’be 
sun and wind, iiTi>tin^ iboir influonoos, soon dispelled 
this roist, and the Tlaibary euast stood out in all its 
native blacKiu'ss. Oe a noaicr u]»proach it asMumod a 
loHB gloomy aspect ; in many parts it was Hothod with 
verdure ; and where tireaks in the dark cliffB allowed 
the eye to penetiute the inteiior, signs of cullivatiou 
w ore visilde. 

After a bii.sk run of several hours we doubled Cape 
Malabat- a low*sandy Itoadland oti whudi is a small 
battery — and entered the Bay of Tangier, which 
strclchos inwards to the smith, bounded by linos, of 
sanil-hills. Tho toivii lies; just within the western point 
Of the bay, and here we eame lo an anchor, two or 
thioe furlongs from the shore, among a few similar 
small cralt, fowl and bullock boats, which were all ibo 
shipping in the harbour. But in the bay Jay two 
French ships of war, a Iwo-deckor of a hundred guns, 
and a double-banked frigate of si.^ty. The harbour, if 
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I such it may bo called, is formed by a long ridge of 
rooks, scarcely visibh; above tho waves, but serving to 
bioak the tuiy of the Atlantic during a northerly wi w|. 
Tins was once the Mole, and w'as levelled lo tlio water a 
edge by ibe English on tlioir ovacnation of Tangier in 
the sixieenth ccMiiury. Tangier, viewed fjorn the bay, 
has a picdiuesqiip rather than beatuil’ul ajipearance. 
Long linos of batteries present a foririidablo ttoiil loibe 
sea; an extensive fortress crowns the high ground to 
the the houses of the Euiopean consuls an 

einjncnec^lo the left; and iti the hollow between lies 
I the town, from which springs the lofty squaio tower of 
the principal luosipie, both in shape and adurninrnts 
I elaiining Kindred with the Gtxalda of Seville, and other 
Moorisli lowers of Spain. 

It was 10 A.M. wiien wc aiichoicd, and the fierce 
rays of the sun^j^efig^gjgncing from the white, liouses — 
brighteninKr’, ilie natiunaT flags wbidi streamed gaily 
from IheToofsof tho eonsulnies -^awakening the soft 
blue of tho bay into a broad hbeet of dazzling gold- 
arid causing its girdle of yidlow sands, doited with 
figures in while, and trains of eaincls, to tremble with 
an excess of beat. The glare, the painful brilliancy of 
tho si-one, was truly Airican. 

1 jiunpod into the first bunt that came ahuigside, and 
on approneblng the shore two or three half-elad Jews 
rushed uilo the water, and otiered their serviciw lo carry 
me through the surf. Munriiing on the Imie hiawriy 
shouldorsof oms I was borne, like a pr ince of TahitL to the 
beaidi. Drawn it]) on the sand bcncaih the walls were 
the hiilU of five large gunbuafs, huilL some years since 
in cxpectalioii of a rupture with ALqdes. In ilin shade 
beiif*alh theso were other human beasts ol burden, 
Sv|uatting on the sand smoking cigars, or stretched in 
slunihcr till their services should be Cdlled tor. As 1 
|,was gazing iiround me, I was accosted in Spanish by a 
Mooi% who offered to get iny dugfgage through the 
custom-house, and to conduct me lo an inn. * He led 
the way lo an open shed with three horBc-phoe,4ircheB 
supported on slender pillars.* Within, on an elevated 
bench, srpratted the captain of the fairl, or chief officer 
of the custom^. ITo was a veneiable-lookinj^ man, 
with a long beard and muslachios of silvery wb^enesfi^ 
which contrasted strangely wdili his vtwy swiitlhy pm- 
plexion. His age, how ever, sat lightly on bitkgrgantic 
and her(.ulean frame. He wore a hatk^ Or wyapner of 
wliite woolt in tcxtui e x cseinbling bun which Wn({^ 

vol.xiil-»s -r' 
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thrown bach from his Iioail discloaed a turban of white 
linen wound round the crimson iez, nr tnrhrmh; Vi*!- 
low morooco slippers, “ a world too loiwe,'* as iliey aie 
always worn by the Moors, lialf covered liis tnwny foot, 
which were Ihiust out from beneath tho hilds of bis 
haik, 

1 liad made my ayppearance before this functionary 
in an inauspicious moment, for he was as>:u]in^ one of 
his men with harsh prnttural abuse, and eyoin;; him 
with louhs ni unutterable wrath. As tin* old lollow sat 
tl'.ore, his be.iid blown to and tro by the breezes, his 
Jitruo black oyes ilashing' with ra{;e, and tlic muscles of 
his countenance working vioit^itly as he stretched forth 
his dark brawny arm with clinched fist towards the 
obiccl of his wrath, ho Ibi mod a study that would have 
rejoiced tiie eye of Mioh.iol Anjjeio. 

While awaiting a cessaliim of tliis sloiin, my ^uide 
calmly squalled on the earih, and 1 had an opportunity 
of lookinu: around ino. On the same betioh or plat- 
form as tlie onraired captain, but at right angles with 
him. and by his grave and tranquil manner ionning a 
striking contrast, sat another Moor, also d tu Ttinjue. 
He %vas of even more gigantic propoitioiih tlian the 
CHfitain, and was similarly arrayed, but the fold of hib 
/unk WHS diawn o\er his head so as to conceal Ins tur* 
ban and leave nothing visible hut his line, black as 
that of a in^grn, though with featiiics of the fmobt 
Euro]iean mould, and with jetty inubtaohiob and heaid 
of no woolly texture, lie appeared to be a clerk or 
secretaTy, for lie had a pen in Ins hand, and a sci ap of 
payiPi* on his knee. The floor of the shed was biieked. 
and the wall was partially tiled in tlie inanner so geiic- 
lal in the Moorish edifices of AndaUicia. Against it 
hung aiiont a dozen muskets, with hlaek Mocks inlaid 
with ivory, and bands of llie oxtiaoi dinary length of 
bovrMT or <MgUl t(‘et. 

My gui(le waited Ins time to inlioduee mrrno the 
captain, who, now sofuMted down a liUle, urj[1eied my 
luggage to be passed, reeeited the fee demanded, and 
allowed me to depart. I ftdlowed iny guide ihiougli 
a gateway i.'i the walls, and tlnougb several filthy mir- 
low streets, to the w'l etched inn kept for the aecoiimio- 
dailoii of Franks by a Spaniiud named Fianciseo 
(.’onea. , 

•• It appears to m6 as if I bhould die with joy tii the 
first landing in a foreign enniitry. It is the nearest 
pleasure which a gtowii man can substitiiic for that 
unknown one, W'hicli he ran never know — the plcasuic 
of the first ent ranee into life from the wdmb.^' If a 
visit to Frani*,e, (ierinany, or any other country of 
civilized ]«]iiropn would have pioied fatal to Chailes 
Lamb, he would surely have died a score of deaths on 
the barbarous coast of Africa. To one wbu lias ne\er 
before quitted Europe, the first five minutes spent in 
Tangier will aiqiear the ino«<t ineinorable of his exist- 
ence. It is like entering a now world — all is so 
Btiange, so uncouth, so barbarous— a woild quvpled 
with ghosts, for to nothing human can tlic figures 
stalking about in white haiks be coinpare<1. The men, 
with their sw.trtliy fares, dark flash iiig eyes, and enor- 
mous in iistaidiios and beards, half lost in these sheet- 
like garments, might well ombudy the popular conceti- 
tions of the Genii of the ‘ Arabian Niglfits/ especially 
HS they Are of glganlie Mature and sometimes oi a most 
truentut expression of couiiieuance; but Ihehinaller 
figures, completely concealed in these shrouds, yon 
might suppose eitlicr locomotive biuidles of linen, or 
the spirits of the dead escaped from their sepulchres 
and ipaile visible to mortal eye. You would never 
guess them ti l»c living, brealhlng, ay, and often beau- 
tiful wuimm. So euvelo^ied aic they, that if your eye 
r.hance to fall on one that is not moving, you can foi m no 
idea of the dUoction in which it is about to proceed. 


[Aucii SI i7i 

Yet many a costly robe, many a gem iieh and laic, 
and wh^t is more to be jirized, many a ]o\ely form, 
witching eye and velvet t‘hrek, are shrouded by ibai 
wjiite haik, and iriany a whiter foot is thiiii>l baic into 
thui-c ted splay slippers. . 

Then the extreme narrowness. ruggednesH, and filth 
of the streets, or alleys, as they should more coireriiy 
be called, and the lowness of the whitow ashed walls or 
buildings on either hand, which bear no othei H'sem- 
blailee to houses than in having wooden door& ai in- 
tetvals, and very rarely a Email iron gialod «i]iciiuic 
instead of a window, add to the exceeding htiaiigc- 
ness of the ]ilace. Should you, lmwo\er, bajqien to 
meet — no unlikely thing — a camel whote pioji'ciiug 
burden fills ihf? itarrow B])acc bet ween ihe Wall?, 
jou will leceive, unless you qnickiy bob yonr he.i'l, 
sonic sufficing e\idcnec of being siill in a iiialetial 
world. 

But whoever would see tlie most of jMooiiMi life (hit 
Tangier in a single point of \iew* can picbcul, slmulil 
repair to the Wr, oi maikeL-])]acc, an iq.cn s(jnaie juht 
above tlio^jjrineij'al mosque. 

Should It happen to l.<‘ rnaikct>d.iy, you will find 
this K|u.irc thronged wiili figuie^ : and what lieuic.^! 
— huge sons of Anak ; feW' le?s, inaiiy niui li moic ili:!n 
six ice! in height ; Eurh a lacc as is not to be in.iU licii 
m ci\ili/ed land&-'. Some wiih Itaihs ilirown aionnd 
them, like iineieiil togas, and no Uonun ]iaiiici:ni or 
kiiigiit ctiM- did that gaimeiU more credit, or hoie 
himself mme nobly. Some in the jrlub or hnrnnz, a 
blown sniped cloak of coaisc wool, w ilh shoil Mecics, 
and tteaked hood banging beliind, or llnuw'ii cnej the 
bead, making the wearer ies.cnib)e tin* \ictnn of an 
jinlo-da-fc. Some in eiimson //o7/oe47/, oi clolli sKull- 
cup with piiiple ljiss(‘l ; oibpift» ni ibo tine Oiicn:.il 
(Ostiinie oi till ban. ncblv einbioidcred vo'>l, and hc'M* 
lii^m breirbca tied in at tb^ kat^nWWTIrl got aboiit tlie 
waist by a sasli of cniiifon silk. \\)ial grand bl.i< k 
beards wbat noble I’eatmcs, ivliat cominamliiig e>c ! 
And Hole llieii eomplexions ' you evpecied to find 
tlie Moors a swailliy i ace, but iiKiiiy ini* iaiici [ban 
Sp,iniaids. tbougli a few me tanned lo i^lni ni a negio 
liuc. True negroea Ukmv aic loo ; ‘^l.iic'. ino.^t oi llicin, 
tlnoitied ill tlicirown, as in o tiei lands to ^'sci\e tln ii 
brelbicii.’' ' Of a yet more dcgiadeil lace il (mc is no 
lack; you cannot mislsike ibeni — tlie^>'* seies of Ni.e'! — 
I lieir servile, abject bcaiiiig would suffice lo disiingiudi 
• l.eiti from the Moms, iiatuie’s iioldeii eii ; bin piiy- 
shigiioniy and eoslninc, black skulhapn and s1)]ipcis, 
and bbiL’k or bine iiiftaiiF, the only g.nincniR they aie 
allowed to wcai, (omplmc the distinciion. 'I'liesc bali- 
clad, siin-bion/.ed leilows, leading liaiim of Jadeii 
camels tlnougb the throng, aie Ai.dis, sons rtt naiuie 
and of the desert; sinallcr peihai>'>, but nioic llfxdde, 
wiry, and liglil-luoted llian the Moois licie are dnl- 
dren of'boib sexes; avoid them as abominations; tlicy 
aie either enliiely naked, or li.i\p but a seamy f lock 
on their filthy blackened boiiies, and then lir-ads .no 
baie, scabby, and cloaely shavi’ii, save wIk k* a long 
tail of hair springs fiom the i iglit side of tliM'iown, 
and depends ticbind m the Cbincsc f.iMiiun,'' I bcy 
are crowding round tlie fruit — huge ]>iles of melons 
and oranges, ami baskets of fresh t.g^, giap(‘-i, apples, 
pears, and plums, wbicli cover the eenti e of ilic inaikcl- 
placc. Obserxc these baik-wiapt fiftnres, squalling 
under hioad, flapping* briuiiiied hats ot Elrnw, which 

• Tbi^ fiishioii pi-evails, I bpliovc, throuftbouf tin* Jwisf. Tl’.o 
Al<»liamnii‘dan« uvlept it in order llinl llio Out, i id mny 

have u1ipu*willial tn tlipiij. ,‘inil Mi\r llitin lumi r.illni.' .i» 
lliry ci'ivsi the bridle A I-hiial, wliidi ^|t:lnJl HfH. and is niivr lli.ni 
a hair and Kliiirfnr th.iii liie (<f u »vvoid. It jn-'W.iiU n!»n 
aniuiiK liic iiiiid ifiR, heiii:{ prescribed hy the oidiuaiKi'S nf 
Menu, liut il does not appear to aiiberor w uli them so iiwfnl a 
liwrpuM. 
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ruvtM* ll 10111 lilxc timlDrcllas ; tliejr arc peasant-women, 
and the ^uaidians ol' the rolls of bread heaix*d up in 
bashris or spread out on the bate Ciirilu Others are 
))eranibuhitin^ the market, with a number of ring- 
bhiiped loaves iirnerdeted on llieir tawny baic aiiiis. 
They aio no nay backward to show iheir charms, and 
to R\ieh as admire faces cuiioui-ly t.itooed, and sooty 
eoinpk'Xions lliey aie, doubtless, very VcnuscB. Wilt 
the vanity that links alike under female akin of evciy 
hue, they seem particularly anxious to display their 
Biihle hiLiida decoialed viith lude iiiclal rings, and their 
nails stained wiih nisy henna. 

Pi'a'^atits of the other sex, in similar hats, but with 
En<^:iiloaf ciowns studded all nv|tr with tufts of va- 
liously colonied adk, are Imsied with long wicker 
lianipers cnimuied with live fowls, fiom uhich they 
3 H' s-(‘lcciiiii;* ilie fullest for a piiily ol Fioueh sailorR, 

c. iteicis for tit"*li piovisioiis. bonie of the luwcdL 
•Moois aie cariying goat-'-kms on their ha<,ks, filled 
with water, and Mini Ur to the wine-skins of Spain, 
iAcc]»t that the hairy side is here turned outwards. 

0. s eveiy side are .lew hovs with baskets, embroidered 
IcailuM'ii cushions, pniitf tubes, straw hats, critnsoii 
tuibnoshf yellow an‘d red eniiiroideved slippers, and 
otiir'i' ntlicles ol appal el, uhich they are liauking 
With all the ]MMlinacitv ol iheii laee. 

The lauelies of complexion among this motley 
cMiwd a'c iniinile ; in f.ict every shade fnmf tho 

iie.<* I'viropi'Hii tint to that of the sootie.^t negni. 

To enh.nHM' the strangeni'f's ot the Pceiie, inoic 
ifnf>ttnfi\ ] crMffhr now en'er the soh, Fioin one side 
the TMo diii.uhiers of the rbiti-h consul, returning 
Isoin then nioi luiig lide, ai rayed in lut and habit, aiul 

1. niijjMiig ihcir fieiy haihs with a ^kill and g)ae« that 

uonhl excite admiration in Hyde Paik, and do call 
! •all lie* iinqiialt^ed i.niH/ement of the wild Audjs of 
ihe Di' cil, ulio the dajs of Ihla are t-o- 

tiu.ir'tl Vioui the other side the maiket enter a 
conjdo of Moorish siddiers, iiionnted on c haigeisof the 
line Aiiihiaii giey, and shrouded in muslin-hke haiks 
- a I >1 indie feminine aitiie to a Ihitish e>c than ihat 
of il'e alore«.inl kulies. In other respects their eoi*iurrio 
ih^Ieis liiile fiom that ol the civilians : hut in&lead of 
I'n' turbansh fitting closely to the he:id,^l is raiscul 
'^fieial inches ahinc it, and teiminales in a pejik ; and 
tie iliiiueis insle.id of being confined at tbe kmic, 
evtend to the ankle. Their saddles are of red leather, 
hii;h-pcake(l hefoie and behind, like the saddle of the 

d. iys of i-hivaliv, and pieciscly like that used by the 
S]) niish hull-fiuliter of the proRmil day. Their biidles 
lenniiiale in a leathern thong for a uhip, as frequently 
semi in Spain, and liieir stirrups aie of the same 
tMiugh-like shape worn in that country, but so bhort 
that the ihlers si'eiii to bit upon their heels. As they 
in-'^e then loaming ehargera through I lie crowd, they 
encounliT a tiaiu ot at<sP8, each tjoaring a single wool- 
sack — no remaikdhle thing in gener.il, but in this case 
of such enormous dimensions, that a dozen chaticcUois 
might sit on it all in a row, as it lie.<i across the ntii- 
mars h;u'k, almost smothering it beneath the iriass. 
'i'he horsemen rein up to allow the asses to pass, but 
Ihcir niettleriMine barbs ehnmp their heavy hits, and 
real and ]>hmge with impatienee; and eic the last 
wooUack Ins p.i|aed, one ol Ibem, touched pcrliajis by 
the sharp corner of the stirrup uliieh serves the pur- 
pose of a s])nr, siaits forward, dusiirs against the sack, 
swings it round, nppeltiiig tlje meek Dapple, itabesner, 
and sets off at full gallop up the stiect. The other 
horseman follows at the Haiiic jnee, and aWay they go, 
their white haiks streaming wildly behind, and their 
long muskets raised like lances in the air. 

[To lir roiitiiincil.l 


Power of Veyetatiinu^lii Mr. tViilertou'is Eiisayc on Natural 
llintoiy tli(*ro is a Tfninikahle stafrinoiit of a nut deposited for 
winter store hy seme init-eiit ingf aniniiil mider an old niillstoiie 
which lay in a field, up dimiij'Ii the ct'nhal aiH'rliiie; 

ittid Mr. W. goes oil to li’ll; — *‘In nidor, liowever, that the ptaut 
might have a fair chaiiue of siircpss, 1 ilircctt'>l that it should he 
dofciidcfl tVom accidtnit and harm try nieaiir of a wooden mling. 
Vear afler ymr if iiii'ioasrd in .size aijo hranfy; and wlion its 
ez|Niiislutj tiud rritin 1y fliled the hole in the reiiire of tlie mill- 
stuiif, it gradually began to laihc up the luillslutie itself frnni 
(he seat ofiis long repose. This huge moss of stone is uow eight 
inches ahovo (lie ground, and is entirely suppttrteil by the stem 
of the uiit-tree, which has liseti to the height of 23 feet, aud bcaii 
evccllciit fiiiii." 

Italian This diminutive rover of the night is prised 

by the gaidcin'is of lt.d\ fur iibiiiironirnoii ability in deslmying 
insects, snaih, ftitjg*', reptiles, and mice. There is scaicely an 
outhouse in the gardens and vine} aids of that country which is 
not teiisiiited by the civetta. It is often bnnight up tame from 
the nest ; and in the month of Septendiei is sold for a dolJ.ir to 
snwitsiiien, who take it with them in ihcir excursions tloough 
(lie coMiitiy to look forlaiks and other small liiids. Peiched on 
the fop of a pole, it attiactb thcii iinfice, and draws them witiiiii 
tho fatal lange of gunshot hy its must singular gestures; fur, 
stuiidiiig liult upright, it niitsies incessantly with its head soinc- 
what inclinid forwanl, uhiliit it kee]is its eyes fixed on the a))- 
proachiiii' oliject. This odd iiiovrment is soinewliut ppculnr to 
the rivett.i alone. Ily it the buds of the neighbomhood me ile- 
coyed tfi till ii ({(‘stnirlioit. Hc>i'*e its value to the roiigi'ig qKirls* 
man. OUimi and unon ns the iiiliabilaiits of Koine pass thioiigh 
(he bird'iniuket at the P.mtlieou, tliey slop, and look, mid lai'gli, 
at lliH pieily little I'.qitive owl, whilsl it is perroimlng its liiii- 
culoUH g''<>liruIation<;. Its flesh is relished by the natives of Jiuly. 
\ oil may see the civetta, plucked and rmily Intssed for tho spit, 
on the same stall at which hawks, ciows, jackdaws, jays, mag- 
piei, hedgeho;:*^ fiogs, siiaiU, niid biuxards an cflViefl for hale 
to the jiUKsitig vonnKtenU, who frequent (he hird-inurket m quest 
of cmn^deiicdeiei. The inhabitauls of this country me appa- 
icnfly lilmscil with stomarh^ ns keen and stioiig ah ihut ol iity 
old bhuk flienrl Daddy C^iiaidii, who could (.tltcn on the grubs 
of liuinHs nml mi Minkiiig (isli. Indeed, it would appeal liom 
wh.it I have 'fell, flint HLiiicely aii\ liii'ig whiili has life in it 
Comes uinibs to the Italians in the way of food, e\re]»l (he Iltino- 
veiian r.il ; foi I couhl oHen see tlii<> \ oi:i'‘ioiiH m d needy in- 
tnuli'r lying dead in Die streets, and fioddeij iiiidci loot. — 
llc/f erf on's History. 


The Rea Sea , — Towards evening, when the gica* heat had 
subsided, we iisdi toiow out in Captiiin Slnuirs tmut, to eoiitrm* 
fii.ile the wonders of the okuii. winch only in th.it legiuii havel 
belit'ld ill all their lieauly. L(t the leader iinugine, not far froiii 
the s{N>t where (he vCKtiels ride at anchoi, a peifert fmesi (.I* cnial, 
inrui'tely vaiied in (hi in and hue, appaiing through a wa blue 
ns the Medileiruiieau. mid siiiooth as the inont pnbslied minor. 
Rehveeii these i oKil-bnuirhes and in the grottoes which (hey foiin, 
thuiisaiids of llhli, more iMMulirul, mine rrspiciideiit than anv I 
have seen c\eu from China, glnle biihei mid tlnlber, ruiiccaliiig 
tliomselve.s at tlie sligiitest noise; fnrtiiei on (hey Ivcoiue coii- 
foiiiided III a wilder I liVSB of subiiimuie plants. lleyiiiid tlim 
Rifiiin may be seen, two feel below the mu face, a h.'iiik ol sand, in 
firiiincAs %iid whiteness un.sui]ijB''cd, where, ii, wInn the sea is 
uiiriinicd, fioops orpiirpdixes niny be dcbeiiod, iiniuovnbje, llieii* 
bodies resting on their (nils, half raised aiiore the water, inhaling 
with open mouths the evening hreeze. Not iiniil } on arc close 
u|ion tliem will they lake (o fliglif, and even tlieii move ofl' so 
•lowly that it must he with extreme regret. On one occasion an 
Vtioiiuous rav'lihh )i>iid so little attention tu llw apfHrimi'h of our 
skitf, Omt rstriiek il wiili the oar before it would mine. 1 am 
aware that the colouis of flsh Seem far brighter whe n JU-h eld 
thriiugh the iiiediiiin of their natural clrnient, and flilflheir 
brilliaiice loaii Ihrsakes (hem when once out of water. 1 
obsorved. bowm^ when any were brought to me by the fisher- 
men, that fheir iltrms were more varieit, "tiieir hues richer, than 
Huy I have elsewhere seen. 1 rngret exceedingly that* I was 
luiahleto preserve anv, having had neither (iie butt hi iiurspVriU 
of wine nece'sary. However, the libh that live in the coiwl-bada 
fiirui, I am assured, a very dnngarous fooil, since many' ate 
ehticrned |ioisoiioni. — lumtfimer e Jouniejf to itidw mid tho Per* 
9nm bVJ/, bj Rffypi u»el the J'vti 
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RAMBLES pnOM RAILWAYS. 

Titb Auur, Auun, and Wey.— No. 111. 

Old Shorehaui w » poor place. Ita inhabitante are 
nearly all tiahermon, and they only poaacaa a few eabiiiB. 
It Whs otuic ul' sonic consccjuoincc, uut the rise cif Iscw 
Shoirhain. and the diverawii of Ihc inmilli of the nvor 
hv the »( Cunntlation ol a aand-bank, have eauaed Us 
utter decay. The clnireli, which is the mother. < hureh 
of the comity, lb mi 


called SaKon; but is no doubt Auplo-Nornian. It was 
conferred by the I)e Braose mentioned before as ilie ■ 
owner of Bianiboi Castle, on the Abbey of Floranec at 
.S.ilinur, soon after the Conqueat ; but theie is no evi- 
dence that it was erected by him ; nor, we believe, is 
the date ol its crwlion Knowp. ti c^slsU of a nave, 
(haneel, transept, and tower. The tovtoy. w in the 
eenti e of the ehurcll, risini? from the inlet set vion of the 
cross. It is sunporled on four large areliea in the in- 
side of the chmeh ; they are of gteal beauty-circular, 
and nclily carved with llio vaiious Noiiuau urimmeiiU. 
There is a fine eireular doorway in the south transept. 
The buiUUng has Is'en siiHered to go to decay, bi.t is 
now being thoroughly repaired. As far as the lepairs 
have pvoeeeded, they appear to bo judtciouhly iier- 
fornied: the r^tored pot lions seeming to be taken 
from ncighbonriiig ehurohes of nearly a eonlemporary 
period. The restoiation of the edifice is being accom- 
plished by subscriptions, the iiilmliiUnls being loo yioor 
to ai:r.omplish it unaided: a bo* is placed inside tlic 
Imrch, into which the visitor may drop his eqiilribii- 


[Old Sliaieham Church.] 

four miles along the shore, so that the river now runs 
parallei to the si'a for that distam'i*. and is only 6i‘pa- 
rated from it by a narrow htiipof sand. As llic eri- 
oroadimcnts of the sand lesbenod the dcptli of tin* 
river and caused the coast-line to lecinle from ihc ohi 
town, the houses would ot iicc-essily he built wlifn* 
more adapted to the convenn nee of traffic, ami thus 
Now Shoioham lose into hoinjr and consc(pi» ii(*c as 

thjD other doeayod. But ''’Isyioham must have 

ji IS ofUMi I been a place* (»f imporianco at a very eaily dale. Tlx* 


cliuirh,* wlurh was collegialc, was (d larno sivc ; and 
though not BO huge as in its ouginal state— the gieaioi 
part of the nave having been ilt‘bli oyed— it jseven now 
one of the iinest ehurohes in Subsex. It is of the lalcr 
Norman period : Dallaway bays, there is eveiy ii'ahon 
to suppose that it was erected in flic imgu of .lohn, by 
the Williafsi de Jliaosc mentiom*d in oui arcount of 
Braniber t-asllc: it is remarkable as exhibiting: a 
ihiion of Not man wilh early pointed ai rhes. Rickinar., 
ill Ins * Atlenint to dibcn iininale the Styles ot Phighsii 
Areiiileclure/says that ‘*New Shorebain eliureh is :ni 
exeeHcnl one for practical sludv, paiiicuhuly when 
coiibidered in coiijiiiKtion and eontiabt with Us neigh- 
bours Steyiiing and Old Shorehaui/’ Of the im- 
portance of New Shorchaiii baihour at an early ^leriod 
It may he eonsidered a sufficient proof, tlmt when, in 
the reign of Kdward 111., tlio various ports wore le- 
quired to eoiitnbule ships of War nropcily armed, 
fitted, and maimed, Sliorehani was called u])on to send 
Iwenty-Pix ships, while London only sent iwciiiy-five. 
It is not a place of much consequence now : the accu- 
mulation 01 sand has carried the Adur some miles be- 


iion An cneravinff of Old ShOrebain r hurch is given inulation of sand has carried the Adur some miles be- 
in MorafleldV History of Sassex/ but it is very inaecu- yond New Sliorehani, whose trade would have been 
there are only two windows on the south side, quite destroyed thereby, if the evil had not been greatly 



and altogether — — 

Tlic >7er is heWt as we haye said, of considerable 
width, MWPrfitlv at high aitea; it it orowed hy a 
wooden brldi(o nvo hundred feet long, and noalauung 
twentr-Uiree arche*. It ia. however, rtither awkwardly 
naritw. being only twelve fert wide: Ititof no beauty. 
Smw the erection of the bridge at New Shorebam the 
h affic over it » very much leetened. 

The Adur probably *finiptKHl mto the »ea be- 

tween Old and New Shorehum, but amnd-lwnk bav 
bnsn l«>rnu*d and gradually extended for some tiiree or 


town. An elegant suspension-hridgo has been thrown 
across the Adur here ; il is from tlie designs of Mr. 
Clark, the engineer of that at IJamniersniith, which it 
much resembles, but is ornamented with some large 
lions, the crest of the Duke of Norfolk, at whose ex- 
pense the bridge was constructed. 'I’hore are a few 
old houses in the town, hut uono to call for notice 
citiior as regards appearance or liistoric interest. It 
was at Shorehaui tliat^’harlrs II. embarked when he 
escaped from England after the battle of Worcester. 
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1841.] 

Thus, thon, we have tsor*n pretty nearly all the Adiur 
lias to hIiow us ; and now mc will hid u good speed, 
and turn, as we arranged, towards the Aruii. There 
are two ways of rcacliiiig that liver -along the sea- 
Bide, or atTOSs by the villages a little iulaud ; \ie shall 
follow cither as incltnaiioii may lead us. or there may 
he anything worth looking at to call us aside*. The 
sea along ihis part of the coast duos nikt put on its most 
attractive phasi*. There aie no clill'a, and. the shore 
is flat; so that at Jow-tido there is a long, dull, un- 
hioken sln;trh of sand between you and the sea, 
extending in some pla<ies lor a quailor of a mile. Still 
the sou the sea, and it is worth a twenty niilos' jouiney 
utiy morning only to inhale its sciresdiing odour, as 
cu*iy one foels who has been long absent liom it. 
lint ue must haslori on. the limits of this .im per and 
the gioiniil ue hf^vi; to travel over telling us that all 
we ean atK'inpt is to act as an iiidicalor— we can **niy 
\eiiture to call aUeiitiou to w hat is deserving notice, 
uiul perhaps now and then throw out a suggestion fui 
the rambler to consider. Our way, if we keep by 1|jc 
sf.i, lies thiougli Worthing; we leave the hmal guide- 
books to desciihc it. Everybody knows the a|»pcar- 
anct; of a fashionable watering-place, with its long 
rows of tall, smart, white, nakej, new iiouses, looking 
sso fine in the sun with then flesh jwiinl, spiuce 
veiMudris, and bright green 'Venetian blinds; wdiite- 
F.irhlled donkeys and Bath chairs at llic corners (9f‘the 
Streets; .Ltid those queer things called bath i tig-machines 
on the rtuMds. And eveiybody kriotvs, too, how it looks 
VYjili us human ajkpnrlenancea — we confess we like 
to olwive Mew/, and indeed it is almost a matter of 
iier'es^ity lo d<» so : of all dull places, a watering-place 
IS iji»* dullest; and if it wcii; not for the little relief 
that IS obtained by olmeiving the visitors, ns dulness 
would he unlM'juJye. Leaving, then, tliosc who may 
\ iKit Worthing to inatc flieirown ohsenatioiis upon 
il. wi* pioceed to notice some of the villages wo men- 
tioned .ihove. 

At Broarl water, of whicli parish Worthing forms a 
part, Iheie is a fine Xormaii church. Tlic exterior is 
not remaikable, but tlie interior is very bcautilul : it 
contains some arches richly carved ; and in it me 
some ralher Rplendid nnMiu»niMrlB lo Ihe-De la VVarr 
iannly. It will nqiay examination, and the key may 
be obtained close by. Tiie walk from Old Shorelmniplo 
Bioadv, atei, paillv aeirrsa the fields and partly by a 
counliy roid, is a veiy ])l(*a^iiul one, and may bo taken 
by those who do not wish to \isit Worthing. Jt leads 
past Sompting. a lliorouglily rural little village, with 
two or thiee ohi bousscs, and a chinch that should nut 
bn passed by without regard; its tower is one of the. 
oldest ri the country. Sdine years ago Mr. Hick-] 
man contribiited a paper to the Society of Anti- 
quaries, oil the ( biiiches, &c. now exisiing Hint are 
kiiovin lo belong to a period piior to the year lODO, 
which is published in their ‘Archmologia,' vol. xxiv. 
He lias only been able, after jirolonged and careful 
iriquiiv, lo mime twenty of which any poition can be 
fixed <Mi as ccilainly before that date, and IbcBo are 
Bcattcicd over lliTrlceii counties. Sompting is one of 
llieiii, and it may bn worth while to quote hla ai count 
()t It, as it IS brief, though s nnevijiat «1ry, as, adiiressed^ 
lo prof(* 3 -ed antiquaries, w'e might expect. After stating 
lhai the tower is the only part that was erected before 
>.i>. 10(K). and detailing at some length its construc- 
tion, be goes on— “ The tower is lofty, full one hundred 
feet to the point of the slated spiie ; it baa four gables, 
very pointed, and thence arises the spire. Tlic church 
is a cross church with no aisles, except an cast aisle to 
the transepts ; Ihn north has three round piers and tw'o 
arches, and the south om* ardi only ; the whole of this 
is mixed with very late Norman and very early English, } 
and aiJpears all before a.». 1200, except the wood-work | 


of the i>ori:b, and iicrhaps its stone- woik and somo 
perpenaicular inserted windows. On the whole this is 
a very curious church, and dtverves to be sluHieil with 
great attention.** ArcliwologiH,’ xxiv. p. 45.) 'flie 
1 ambler may sec proof iImI the nchoolinasiei is not 
“at home** at Sompting; on a hici-shop iheie is 
painted in large leiteis ‘McPt m Meren Slors." 'I'o 
liiuse VI bo know that part of the country, such an 
insciiptioil on such a house is suggesiivr of more than 
meets the eye. It is our strong tonvu Uon, Iroiii pci- 
sonal observation and knowledgr: in many parts of the 
counliy, and from some inquiiy, that in secluch'd 
dislricts these beer-shops are most eommouiy <ei ions 
evils: kept by any one who can raise two oi linee 
pounds, who occujkics a bouse of a ceitiiin yearly 
value, and wh») is subject to little inspection, these 
hous(>d aic the losurl and the meeting-house of the 
poacher, when situated inland, and of the biiwugglei, 
when near tlie sea; and in both cases they aie a 
coiiunoii medium for the (llsposal of their illu'it gams. 

A short distance on the iioitli of Sompting is one of 
those caith wmks of vrhicli tliCTO foruieily existed a 
chain extending along the lidgesof the South Dow ns ; 
comiuencing at Big nor, midway between Petworih and 
Arundel, and ending at Afoimt Caburu, a mile or two 
beyond Lewi‘a. This of which we are now Bpeaking 
is called crissbifVg, supposed to be u coiruj>tioii of 
CissaVhuig. iL id an ancient encainpineiit, of an oval 
form, of an area of about sixiy acies, and is suirouiided 
by a single Vdlium. ]L is a Human work, but might, 
it li.is been thouglil, have been pfevioualy occupied by 
Biitusli tioops. The view fiom the summit is very 
extensive, leacbing from Beachy Head to the Isle of 
Wight. The eight or ten miles fniui Broadwriler to 
Little Hampton are thickly sticwu with small villages, 
each ^ih it chnrcli ; but there is little remarkable in 
thom.NSalvingloii, a hamlet foiming fiart ol West 
Tan mg, •was the binli-i»1aee of the learned and iioblc- 
iniiidcd John Sehlori. Fuller's notice of him, in his 
‘ WurlhicH,* is in his qnain^csi slyle: — “His learning 
did not live in a lane, but traced nil the latitude of 
aits and Janginiges, as up petals by tiu* lUtiuy aiiri va- 
rious works he liath wuitLen, wliuh ]>eo]»li>- nPect as 
they Bland atllWtPfHttRT by tbeii faiu v or tiiinMjon. 
Lay genjA'uu^ii pteler his 'Titlc'<*of Uo'uoui,’ lawveis 
his * Mare Clausum,* antiquaiies lim * Spii ilegium ad 
Edinearurn,* clergymen like best his Im/oK ' l)e Diis 
Syiisi’and wor^l his ‘Hystory of 'rylhes.*'' ihi llie 
woRt Bide of the nciglihouring parish of West Ferring 
is anoilier of the earth-works nienliuned above. It is 
of ail irregular form, uud defended on three sides by a 
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vallatinii ; from tills also tlu'ie is an I’Nl^'iisive \iotv, 
though not OAUnisivo as that fioui lint 

nc ituMiiioii it on a<rounl ot us bi*in(^ the eite of a 
i^'liiiusk:al ii»lly. A inilk>r, nliose mill alood on tlio 
ftuinnm of llu* hill, cniitracUMl so Blrong an alloction 
for tho sj>ot, that hr imilved not to hr hrpaialrd from 
if cv*’n hy (h»aih ; ayd accordingly om’ird at its south* 
u'(\st iin^lc a handsome allar^loiub, and suriouiidcd it 
hy A and under it, as hn din^ctod ai hib death 

( 1 7. I. hr was kid. 1 1 is one of the Icbac r “ hons** of the 
iiei^hhmii'houd of WorUiin;;. from which place parties 
are, in the season, constantly loiincd to vi^it it: most 
ol the haiid'iiostb near the hill dnect To iho Millers 
Toinh.” 

We have now i cached the Anin, a brantilul river, 
tliooprli Us appeal, nice at jls iiiimlh js not very pre- 
posstWinpr. Hr‘ie, aa all alotif? this pail of tlic coast, 
the shoie in flat and shelving. At eri lain stales of the 
iidr siflpsof considcrAble lomiapecan sail up the Aruii 
as tar us Little lLLiji]ilon, wlii* )i is neaily a mile fioin 
tho sea. Tlirre is nolhinpj vciy interest iiif? in Little 
TJampioii. It is a emnjionnd pt a trading; town and a 
waUMiwf'-plac.p ; and each on a aiiiall scale. For its 
^i/e, Little natnploii has a trood de.i1 ot ti',u1e. Tiie 
church, which is a neat huildinp;, is rcf(*nt, hut con- 
tains some portionfl of an older cdilice. The Ariin i-* 
Jioro crossed by a floating hiide,r, i^uch on tln^ same 
plan as those at Porcsiiioiilh haibmir and Sonihanip- 
ton Water; this, liou'cver, is of a somcuhat sm.illcj 
si/e, and ia worked by two nirn. If the tourist wishes 
to walk beside the river, helnu^t cross hy iho feiry, and 
proceed alonj^ tlie lei I bank. The way is a j»h*asant 
one, and he may turn aaido oecasionally to lixdv at 
sonic tiny vilhig;os and llioir churches (of w hich two 
01 ihicc ato NormaiO that he vciy lilllc out of his way. 
Or, if he prcicr it, he may leave the liver awhile and 
lake some h)(*-ioids a little on tlic leit of niaiii 
road, and he will tlnis iind a dch^hllul ijmihle^tu 
Aruiidtd. Wo will follow the river. Wo uiiihi not 
limber here, or we tiught point out many a pleasant bit 
of landM'ape and iiiuny of those lit tic things tluit Home- 
wdial make amends fur the Jack of grandeur in ordi- 
nary sccni'i'v* It iiiusl he confessed that fur a mile or 
more after leaving Little Hdiiinton — say till w'c conic 
in sight of Atundcl — there isViot nnieh that is striking 
ill our way. Yonder*is Clliiriping church, aii'ALil wouhl 
be w'orlh step}»nig aside to see, liad wx* not stayed too 
long aheady. The little one before us is Ford. Jt ih 
of die early English period, and looks older. than it is, 
though some pane of it arc anything but iccciit. 'Hus 
pleasing e\am]ile of a rustic church stands e1oM< hy 
the Arundel and I’ortsnnmth Canal, which heie joins 
the Arun. A little larther up the canal is Yuplon 
church, whic.k lo those who li»t« any inteicst in 
occleBiastical architectiue, ia perhaps worlli a visit. 
It ia an unpretending phiin sttucUite, with a Noiinan 
doorway. 

Following the Arun for about Ihree-quartQi’s^of a 
mile beyond I'ord, we arrive at Tortmgion, whose 
church, iboimli a cry small, k very iiileicsling. It 
has several Norman aichi^s, and one, that over the 
entranei*. door, is a rather licli one. Wfi cannot say of 
1'orlington church, as w'e did of Ford, that it looks 
older than it is ; for it lias lately hiAd a new coat of 
whitewash. Cloanimev's k a decent virtue, but it is a 
]uty^she flaunlA her goodness on the walls of old 
churches. Somewhat faitlny up the river aic the 
remains of tho refectory of Tortington Priory. Tanner, 
in his * Notitia Monastiea' (Sussex), sayit that there was 
‘‘at Tortington a priory of five or six regular canons 
of the orc|f»r of St. AnsUn, dedicated to St Mary 
Itfagdalene. and fiuiinled by the I^ady Madwisa Cm het, 
befun? King John's lime,*’ The only poition of the 
prim y I'unaining is th,tt mentioned abo^c, a small pai t 
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of the lefcfitory, whieli is now used as a barn, Alinoyt 
every trace ol its oriitiinil purposo is gone, and no 
doulil it will be very soon gone altogether. Jt is built 
of rubble and flints, and tins asiiigiihu'ly old appeal arice. 
We give an cugniving of it, us we a|;e not aware that 
Jt has been ciigiaved before, and it is hiirdl) likely to 
bo again. A few fragniciits of the walls of the old 
edifice icmniii ; but the gi cater pan of the materials 
were used for neigh hou ring buildings. The proprietor 
of the next farm told us that in making alterations 
recently in Iiis house and premises, which adjoin the 
church, ho found a great many caivcd sioncs, giu- 
tesqiie heads. &c. built up in the walls and other parts 
of his buildings. There aic some noble elms here- 
abouts, which ajiprtfr to have originally siinoundcd the 
priory groutids : tho neighhouiliuod i& delightful ; and 
altogethef w c may judge that the old monks wc»ie well 
housed and agiccubly tiiUialed. < 
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t 1 1 'oU( luili l) fl^JU J’ 

The residence at Oxford fonuH jin epodi in the lile 
of PKL!inae,.i/.»ii . WAlckeinim', ni his acenmt of 
him, in the ‘ Biographio Uinveisclic,’ s.ays his lilc 
was dividcil into two ])f)i lions whicli wnuid sci m 
hardly lo belong to llic skuic individual ilni in the 
last jjoriion “ he made himself dear h\ Ins ]»u ty and 
his virtue, c’^iid illuslnoiis hy Ins wfsiK', alike ’s(«lid 
and iniportarn.** Tiie ‘ Penny CyeIo[».'e<lM ' si.iii-s Unit 
a«inniai changiM'iiiuc over liim. and that ''lie applied 
himself inlens'dy to study.'* The laicwolent Dr. 
Johnson, the most Udci.nit nf dogmatists, wlio Knew 
him in the hitler pan of hia life, said lie never knew a 
man more mild, modest, simple, and exccdlciil. \Vc 
are son y to be oliliged to ditVer iiom tliesc lesper lahle 
iiulhoiitics, but onr icadcis shall jmlgf* ubeihei w'c 
have cause. They arc of coinse awaie by llns lime 
that up lo this point he was an arr-int iiii]>'i'lor, and 
his nccouiil of Fornio«a a conipkMe Pnmgli cle\er 
flrtioii. This was soon felt, tlimigli durnig Ins life he 
never expressly acknowledged it. lie spent about 
tw'idve ycais at Oxfoid, suppoilc’d chiefly hy charity. 
In 1712 he liecaine Heik to a legimcnt (d diagomk, 
uudei the patronage of a major. In this situation he 
continued for two years, and still jiasccd for a For- 
mosan, calling himself Sir George, and piebmding to 
have been knij.’liied by Queen Anno. lie then iclin- 
quished hk post, and, driven to siqipoi^t hiinsi lf hy Ms 
own oxenious, first had iccourse lo fan-]iaiming at 
Bristol ; then hecaine religious, learnt Ilchiew, lians- 
Idlcd the Pnihns (which were published, dedicated to 
tho Earl of Peuibroke, in IVJl); and coniriienced 
wilting for the booksellers, cuntriimting' iinmy ankles 
to thewoik eriiiiled ‘ IJnivcrcjil Ilkioiy,* all* of them 
relating to ancient history. Tlik Hut of labour lie 
seems to have pursued with suflicicnt industry lo 
maintain b.imseU comfoijjably. Ills labours, how’cver, 
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woso inrrolv tlioso of rouipil.itioii'', and Ihe only pro- 
rliic.liiMiRorliis uljii li any attontiork art' — 

H Teal acoomit of 1"ounu&>a, compiled fiorn the best an- 
thoiilics of llic lync, and puhlislicti in ilio ‘Conipl«‘tc 
ol Gcoi^iapliy,’ iii 1747, but nithuuthia name; 
a volume of c'^siiysv on m i iptural Pubv‘i;iH, and the tiaria- 
hilioii ol the Psiihusah erid> iiieiilioiu'd, — and these mote 
from liie rneuiustaiwc c;J' Uieir }l\nhol^hip lhan from 
any ehiiiiu ici isties ol ouiriruil thought or of inton«-c 
stud).’' lie at leii'*!)) died m London, in 175:), leavitiji' 
Avli.it liHle pjiipejiy lu* h:’.d to his “ de.ir friend'* Siiisih 
Ilev.,i|lm”, uilli his iMS. eonfcs'^iori, uhich 

Alas imhle-lied lu 171*1, imder ihe title of ‘ Aferrioirs 
ol * , roiiuiuui!) kiioAvn by flie name of Geoit!e 

Pfl.dina’.ia/.iii 

Jn this Moilv he professes ?;■, e.it and sincere lomori-e 
for tlio liiiiid lu‘ h!IM peipiniated. ami umleitakcs 
^ivi* a true :i( count of hiMi<^'lf, but ilie stateineiii has 
ov<‘iy :ippea*‘.uii;^‘ of a fiction m)l less j^ioss, and more 
unp.Lidouulfle, tliau tiie fust. Nolhin^ e.iii be moie 
A.r^ue tban liih sUitemoiils. No dates, n.miet*, or places 
aie ;;i\en, iliou;;li ii tJLieat aHii'cialiou ol initnitc* par- 
lieulais I - Rusi.iined. lie pjelc’uds that these aie su])- 
piessed ou> ot i(‘\eieme to ins lailiei and nioiher; and 
Aft lie doi". not (If'seiihe iheiit,* and parriculaily Ids 
falher, as aim v estiiiiahl(‘ jier'^ons. 11(‘ .s.ijs they Aveie 
e! (hva^ed hut iiolile iamilies in the south of iMttjicc, 
hut h.'oi -epar.ited, atiil he Avas hn)u:;!it up by his 
moilui, a /e.iloiis C'atholie. He leeened Ins <Mily 
m.'.liu' non livim Iavo l'’ninctscan> in a fii*e pcIj.joI, AAheie 
he cjUtclvlA learned L-iliii t-o AAell fls to he sliOAin olf 
a** ll:e erjo k sJ'oI.u. Ilio lc;u her lieint* apponitcfl 
f»ii.'u!i.ui of a (oiiAcui in an aiclticpiMSjpal city, 
tuf'ol) lonr mth* ' «»n, and in aaIvk h aa.is alMia* ollCf.\e ol 
.^e^nlts he aecntiipa'iies liini sliulies, and makes won- 
deiinl pni;;ic.‘'% inr-!*'Mi rclnu's to his iialiAc cilv /o 
**tc(i) jdehNOpliy (imk’t a Dtoninicaii, aiIio is aMended 
l*v siu<l*'iii‘- liom a uiipeiM.v ahmil sixty inilcn oti." 
't'h(> Domnman lal a hi iin*. to him, and u'ldu's him 
loeiiler llie oi dm*, a\ hi*, li hi' p.ivs he AAonld have done 
hni for In.s moiln-t, heiie; then not uene than tlinti'en 
or i'lml.-en umi.. ol .i'\e She- < onsenl:'-, Iioaa ever, to 
Jill h-'inir S'Cnt to «lmly tlieiiloj;,y at* llu* iie'Lt uni- 
AeiMlv." in .1 cilv, “ v.Ijich uas a imhle. j’leat om*, lull 
ol m.luli.y .lud veiil.y. of co.n lie;, and all kinds of 
j:iandein, all vliicli did "leatly alh’i t me, Avho haVl 
neA(r fccen so mmh hv f.n* of lli(‘ he, in inondi', iieiiher 
in my name idly m»r in ih.e ar' l iepc copal one.’* Ileie 
he iniind hnnsidt a'^.-ociaied Avlt.i mucli oldei stndeutH 
lliiin he had la'eii at cnslonied In, and as lie had lniherio 
alArji\*, h^'eti at the lic.id ol Ins i la!*s, In'* Aani»y a»hs 
AA oimded at ti .diii^ hinisttif ])!accd heloAA’ them. 
Tics J^ Ins cxcu.^c Jor jiassiiiir a 3 car m idlencirs. 
iH;;!eciini' tbr* lectures of ih ' pioiepsors, and Avan- 
dcMUi:: about tho country Avitli youthfnl companions 
of b'lih foi»;etiinp: that he had just hefou* suited 

tint asMuilii si'.uaium in thi' inchiopi^copal city had 
imhued liMii tomake cxlia'Jidinavv clhiria, .lod pecuicd 
Inin a snci'tss \Ahudi he consideieJ Jnjiiriuus as 
fosteiint^ Jiis vaniiv. lie lelt the nniveraity <f‘r- 
Avi!j;non. in the vicinity of aaIucIi ho procured 
a sitiM'ioii as tu‘.or, then a second, then a third, 
and ni this his mistic.os bt'c.nnc enamoured of him, but 
hemp: iin]M*netrahle to all her ad^anees, he Avns dis- 
iiutfs»«*d, in extieme povcily, ami had rccouiso to 
heftftins* lb' jn •■tended to ho a younp Irishman 
driven iVom bisconniiv o 1 aecount ol luvinj* btcomo 
a conven to Homan' Calliolicism, and in that ehaiaoter 
pioeured a ])ass fioin the sujkeiior of a eonveut as a 
ptiftjim to Rome. He then stole a pilgrim's cloak 
and .stafl'froin the chapel of a saint, to aaIioui they had 
been devoted, in niid-day and in Die presence of seve ral 
persons, and set out on his tikvels, bejEft^inp so hiie- 
ceasfully in lluenl Latin, that ho might easily have 
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saved nioTie3\ but tliat he pref'eriTd spending it eillier 
in idleness or exlia\anance. Onhisiond he Aisiteil 
his inother, AA 1)0, lie rays, peisuaded him to .«eeK his 
fathi'r, at Avlneh he aahs p.uijirUed, KnoAAing his father 
ih'ul been recently lieaid of as hoiog in -gieal poverty, 
but Ktirihuted ibe advice to Ins* mojiid'h alleeiion ior'u 
cousin, though aao do not see iho leason of the FUspi- 
cioii, or A\hai difference his going to h.a fulhci, Jiisteml 
of Rome, could make. She, hoAAOAci. Biicceeds in 
nersnading him, and, passiim (hruimli I. yon, he finds 
Ills father utmipwhere in Geimany. 11 is father was too 
pool to iiiaintHiii him, and he llionghl ot again icUnn- 
ing to his nioiher, but fiom this his iaihet dissuaded 
him, and recomincmled him lo travel, for reasunn 
Avhich he is not at liberty to meniion, and Avhicli 
Avould certainly not he easy (o imagine, lie aihs iioav 
only sixteen, Ijiit it is here he determines to assume 
the chaiii'‘tei of a Eoi moMiu Avho had escaped from tin; 
JeRiiits at AAignoii. lie haoavs that he knew little or 
iioiliing ot China or Japan, but thought the plan 
“aitorded a vast scope lor a fertile fancy to ivoik 
upon.*' He began, and '*1 have since had no 
sni.ill eair^e to AAomicr Iioav 1 could excogitate nut 
only such an alphabet and names of leilois, but like- 
wise manv otber jiailicniais equally ihlficiilt, such as a 
coiiMflciablc piece* of :i new language ami graniniar, a 
pc'Av diA’isioii ot ilu* year into tAveiiiy months [iliis should 
he ten, - in lliisslip, he* isfolloAved by Cliahiii‘is*]. a new 
rc'ligion, &c., ami sill out ot my o\i 11 head, in order lostufT 
iliem into that most ahoimnahh' lomaiice aaIiicIi 1 pub- 
lished soon alter mv eoiuiiig intoKngkind, and whuh oc- 
casioned such a vai icly of ojiinioiis eoncekumg it.'* lie 
siKo exciciscd himKch' in Aviiiing this ncAV langiinge. 
He altc'ied iiis Avignon pass, or rather ioiged a new 
one foi Ihi* old seal, to suit his ivcav cdiaractcr, and 
set ouW, again for Hcne. iJeiny rc'chifed to gieat 
di*'l)c*sj,, ))/■ alU’mptcci to enliiit :ii J.iege, volnnianly, 
but I Ik* otiiecr took him (0 Aix-l.i*(Jhnpcile, AAhr*re, at 
.1 coflce-lKur-i', he* aitomled custorneis as a \a alter ; sent 
as a UK'S engi'i lo his i.ia^lc'r, who Avas fioin luom', ho 
inns mvay, .Old le'icli*'^ Hoici, where he ag.un enli.MF, 
still psivsing fi“ a .Iap:ine'‘e, but is disc luiiged sp' lUiclcr 
hi/c\ lie*, hoAAe' ' in le-eii listing at ('ologne, 

I ftiid is sent to S ms, as iiJs been aheadv ic'..iied. 01 
I Ills prelc'iffled conv^■l^lc;ll the acc oit^il is (Iroll, whetiier 
line or false. th:dc r his cUs’^uim-cl eliaiacU*!', and in 
hia pcculiai ntu.iiimi, lie Ava- at liberty to in go objec- 
tions to tie v.iiious dnpu' nti, ol .1 noved f hauu'ier, 
and tor Aihieh Ibev weie mn»je]);ired. Of Jimes he 
giAcs a veiY iiulilierenl ehata*:ler, saying he was “a 
man oi' no Miiall aiubilion, though lie ivas far Ircnn 
having any oi tlie gciicioud disposition which is mostly 
kiioAvii lo accompany it hut acknoAvlcdges llial, while 
being coiiAcric’tl. “ he seldom failed iiL our pHiling to 
ckip a f-mall piece of Dutch silver into iiiy hand. ’ Ho 
adds that Icnes puhliahcd a woik, *A iMode.'-l Jnciuiry 
afU*r Virluc*,' tor avIiicIi he got a good living 

Irom the Biihop of London, bui which In* viaa 
“obliged ])ublicly lo disouii and dihclaim by the leal 
author. ■’ 

On ]n.s arrival in London, lie states, he was conli- 
^lUally urged to wiiU* the account of jM)iim.s,i, and 
that It W'lW done in two inonllis, “ so that il is no 

III do. tb( f>r Iho ri>iriio<mii«i-i\Yii^iaAl 

fiaid, 'I'l'C iviroiid pact of the Jaihaliadicnid bo^^iiis with Ouirs 
rii'!ii«.iiids to Pbaliu.iiiiiFur Ohe kiv^finr of 
*Tliu«i d^alt raiivi'ilho {icuple lo chviih* llicyi'iu iiilo fi'ii muniha, 
c«'dliti*7 them l*y tlio uanip* tif flic.* tni filaii«. . . . Every moiilU 
«li.all liiivp lijiirweokd,c«ii(l fiv#* at’ iinnilh** bli.tll have rtiirty- 
FCViMi cl.V3*ji, VIZ., the fir&f, lliiid, fildi, si'ViMifh, amt iMUth, tli» 
other fivo vhall leave only ihiii3‘-six i 1 ay!i. Evi'iy we«-k sliall 
have nine da\s. hut in the nidiiihfc winch liuve ihirfy-Kevcii days, 
the hut week' ■hall kn\e ten davit, and ihe tenth day •hall be a 
day of fasting.' '* * 
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«iro)fidor that the thing came out to crude, imperfect^ 
and absurd ; and more so would it have been, Iiad not 
the person who Englished it from my Latwi assisted 
me to conect many more improbabilities which I had 
not had time to discover ; but he likewise was hurriod 
on by the bookscdlors, and had the fewer opportunities 
of consuliing me oh that head.” Vor the fiist edition 
he says lie Was paid ten guineas, and twelve for the 
second, wdiich appeared iii ihe f*aine yrar with the 
firsts with a preface replying to the objuclipos to its 
genuineness. 

At Oxford he docs not seem to have profited muclu 
but cvince;d the same character of indolence and vanity 
which hail been displayed before, with the same ten- 
dency to fraud. “ To make a show^^t least, of reiriev- 
ing the time 1 wasted abroad in the dav-tiiiie in 
company, music, &c., I used to light a candle, and let 
it burn the gicHlest part of the night in my study, to 
inakn my neighbours believe 1 was plying my books ; 
and, sleeping in iny casy-ohair, left the hed often for a 
wiioln week as I found it.** He pretended this severe 
application injured his health, and that he had swelled 
legs, for which he was obliged to leave Oxford for a 
time. During his residence at Oxfoiil he joined one 
Pattenden, ubu hail invented a “sort of Japan*' ware, 
in introducing it to the public under the name of 
“while Ibrmosan-work,” but it d‘id not succeed. 
Even to the latest years of Ins life he continued 
aiiuiiig at exciting the public attention by deceplioii. 
Ill lus poBthumoLis work, which, like the first one, is 
stuffed wilii what lie would pass for religion, but in 
which a temporal aim is always 'discernible, the account 
he gives of his taking laudanum is so remarkable, that 
w(» give it at considerable length, though much abridged 
from the original : — 

“It will be likewise necessaiy for me to give some 
account of that vast quantity of laudanum I Ime been 
known to take for above these forty years,** and Iny 
motives for so doing, in order to undeceive such per- 
sons as may have conceived too favourable an opinion 
of that dangerous drugfiom anything they may Jiave 
heard me say, heard at second-hand, or iiiay have 
observed of the small visible hurt I have received from 
it, during so long and cunstkirT'a uki^bf it.'* He says 
his pretcne.e8— '‘easing the gout** ( which he n^ver had), 
helping study, &c„ were all false — “iny motive for 
taking it at first and contiiinliig it ho long, was no 
other than my vanity, and seiiseloss atfeclalion of sin- 
gnlariiy.” ' To cffcel this, he says '* 1 own tliat I 
ficquently took such large doses hy way of ostentation 
as must have proved deiiiinenta], il not quite fatal, to 
any man that had had a less strong and happy consli- 
tution than I was blessed with:" afier many years' 
use, he began to feel the incoiuenience, and “thought 
it high time to lesson the usual dose, which was then 
about ten or twelve tea-spoon tills, niorning ami niglil, 
and very often more;” in six moiitlis’ timq be had 
reduced hiiuHejf to half an oum e a day, “ somewbat 
weaker than the cominoti Sydenham," though he hULI 
afloetcd to take the same quantity^ mixing it with some 
other bitter tincture : the deert'aso brought on lassi- 
tude and other inconveniences. But when Divine 
Providence w'as pleased to bless uic with a coiitrar/* 
turn of mind, and to make me detest^and abhor my 
fo^|fter; Jellies, and tins among the rest, to auch a 
degreewto resolve, hy his assistance, upon a thc]|^ugh 
change," he was enabled to discontinue it altogolhcr, 
and abstained for some weeks “ witli^mt taking one 
drua" Rut ill the winter, he snys, ho was forced to 
n^suioe it ill smaller doses, and* of this he says-“l 
have reason to think that Qiat small quantity, though 
•carce equivalent to twelve liiops of Sydenluiin’s, hath 
been of stimc servin' to me to prevent that decay of 
spirits winch old age (being nor -dt awing near my 
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seventieth), a sedentary life, and 6ose study, might 
otherwise liavc probably brought upon me : and it is 
to this small dose, which I Take every night in a pint 
of very small pudeh, as soon as I leave off writing, 
that I attribute, next to the blessing of God, that good 
share of health I have hitherto enjoyed.*’ 

If what we have given proves, as we think it doea, 
that the man was never sincere, and that we yet know 
nothing of him beyond his works and his life in 
England, what a melancholy speclaclc is exhibited. 
With indisputable ability, a vast facility in acquiring 
language, a copious invention, he prostituted them all 
to the acquisition of notoiiety, when they were suf- 
ficient to ensure fivinc. It may be a ubelul lesson to 
guard against the influence of an inordinate vanity, to 
jvliich he himself, indeed, attributes all his calamities, 
and which apparently he could nev^r conquer. 

77te JlamaHs and ih« Northmen. — Two natioiiB only have left 
pcrmanpiit iinpresiiiuns of their lawa civil polity, social aiiaiisc- 
tnonts, sjarit and character, on the civiiiHcd ooinniniiitics of 
murlern tiinea-.-t)ie Uomans, and tiio handful of nortlii'm ]ieii}>1e, 
from the countries lieyotid the Elbe, who had never ^iihmilttMl 
to the Uotnau yoke, who, in mnall piiatieal IjhmiIk. i'loin 

the fifth to the tenth cent of y, under the nameA of .Saxons Diuie^, 
Northmen, plundered, conquered, and aettled on eveiy Euioiicai, 
coast, from the White Sea to Sicily. Under wh.'itrv^'r name, 
CfothR, Visigoths, Trauks, Anglu-Saxoiis, Daiie.i, or Northmen, 
these tribes appear to liave been ail of one original stock — to 
have been one peo])le in the spiiit of their rehgimi, laws, instilii- 
tioiis, manners, ami languages, only in difierciit Mtiii*es of civdi- 
Zdtimi, and llie same people whom Tacitus tlesciilies. lint in 
(iermariy the laws and iiiititutions derived fiom the Uomau 
piwer, 01 formed under it after the Rmuan < uipiie bec<uiie (Jin is- 
tianized, had buried all the (aigiiml piineiplcs of Tentonir 
arrangemmits of society us dv»ciilied hy Tamlns; anil hi Fiiiun« 
the name was almost all that n nidiiH*^t^nf,Tjirjiik tieiivafion. All 
the* original and peculiar citarucVei, spnit, t.iid biuidi iniiitntions 
of the first iiiuudatioii of this fienniirnc pi.piiIiLtion iiad hciiMiic 
diluted and meiged under Uie cliiurh govi’mincot of Itonie, — 
wiien a second wave of piipiilations from tlie .siniG Pa^om Tioitii 
inundated again, in liie ninth and Iciilh ceiitiuies, tho shores of 
Chriateiidom. Wheresoever this jieoplc fji'in hcynuil tli'* pah* 
mid iiifliicnrn of liie old Uoman empire, and of the kitrr chnrcli 
einpiie of Uonic, citlicr scLlJod, mingkd. or maiaudcd. they 
have left pefiTianeiil liarcs in society of iluir laws, hnlitulioiis, 
c^racter, and spirit. — Luinyn (lirvniclrsi^ thi KiiUji^tfAorwaff. 

Pig-hlhnff at Itnme, — As you enter Home at the i'oila del 
Popolo, a htllo oil your light is the great AlaiighteihoiiHe, with a 
fine stieam of walcr luiinnig thiougli it. Jt U piohably inferior 
to none in Italy for an extensive plan ninl for jiulirion^ aiiniige- 
incuts, lleie sonic seven or eight bundled pigs aie killed on 
every Ftiday during the winre. sciivon. Nothing canrxreeit tiie 
dexterity witii wliirTi they arc desjiatchcd. About tliirty of these 
large mid fat black pign fue driven into a conitnoclious pen, fol- 
lowed by Hirpe or four men, eacti with a siiaip skewer in bis 
liaiid, U'lit at one end, in older that it may he used wiili lulvan- 
tiige. On entering tlie jieii tlieM‘ peilonoers, who put you 
vastly ill mind of nssasdns, make a iiish ut the hogs, each seiz- 
ing one by the leg, aiind a geiieul yell of lioiror on the pait of 
the victims. Whilst the hog and the man me struggling on tl>e 
gruniid, the latter with the rnyndityof tiiougiil pushes hn skewer 
betwiy file fore leg ami tlie body, quite into tlie lieait, ami thru 
gives it a (urn or two. The pig <uii rise no inoic but seicanis 
fiH- a miuute or so, and (ben expires. 7'lns process is cuntinnerl 
till they are all dea|iatche<l, the brutes soinetimrs rolling over tlie 
butchers, and sonietiuies the butchers over Mie brutes, with u 
yalliug enough to stun one's ears. In the mean time, tliescieams 
Iwconie fainter and fainter, and Hieii all is silence on the death 
of the lobt pig. A cait is in aitcinUince ; tlie carcoAses arc lifted 
into it, ami it yiroceods throiigh the slreel^ leaving one or mute 
dead hogs at the doors of the ditTereiit yMiik-hhoyis. No blood 
apiiears outwardly, uoi is the internal liemoiihugK prejudicial to 
(he meat, for Rome caiiiiut lie suipnssed in the flavour of tier 
liacoii or ill the soiindnes| of her lianis.— Zisiays oh Natural 
Utaiory, hy Citnr/e* }Vaferton* 
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THE CHAPEL IlOYAL, ST. JAMES’S, AND 
ST. JAMES'S PALACE. 

Thk Cliappl Royal is properly a private cliapel belong;- 
111 " to'St. James's Palare, of u'hi<'b it forms a part, and 
*is in strictness desi{!;ned for the use nf the l^oyal Family 
and lioiisehuld, thuu^th others are admitted to its sacred 
services by favour or foes. It is situated between lUie 
two northern ale ways, furmiiig a part nf the ranf^e of 
buildings which separates the eastern qnadian^lc from 
the larf^er area to the west. The chapid is small, and 
somewhat plain in its style of decorntioii, except the 
ceiling, which is wrought in plaster panels, and is 
supported by a frame-work of wooden ribs, not rest- 
ing upon the w'alls. but sus|Tondod from the roof. The 
panels are decorated with hcialdiu paintings, having 
Tudor ortianieiitB in the oeiiires, the arms tmiblaxoned 
in their appropriate colours, and the subjects gilt and 
bliaded willi brown. The mouldings of the ribs are 
painted gioeii, with a lunning ornament of gold. The 
geneial eifecl is exceedingly rich. The services of 
the Chapel Royal arc Bimilar to those of cathedrals, 
and the establishment consists of a dean, priests iu 
ordinal y, chaplains, gentlemen of the CliaiM Royal, 
organists, choristers, and other officers. The present 
chapel as fitted up by Charles 1., but, judging from 
the style of decoration of tlie c:ei1ing, there is no doubt 
that the room was originally furnished by Heur;^ Vlll. 
without any reference to sacred uses. Charles 1. 
attended divine service in it on the morning of his 
execution, and afterwards « walked through the park 
guarded by a regiment of foot to Whitehall.'’ It has 
continued from that time to bo the place of worship for 
the royal family when in Loudon ; out a private chapel 
has for some time been csl#)lished in Buckingham 
Palace, and the attendance of Queen Victoria at the 
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Cliapel Royal, St. James’s, has since become compara- 
tively lare. The Chapel Royal was enlarged in 1836, 
by Sir Robert Smirke, and the ceiling has been repaired 
several times. 

St. James's ^IJdlacc was built by Henry VIII. on 
the site of the Ho8][)fAl of St. James, which was 
foiiiidcdd<)r “ fourteen sisters, maidens, that are leprous, 
living chastely and honestly in divine service.” In 
1532 Henry purchased the ground and buildings of 
the hospital, turned out the sisterhood, allowing them 
pensions, pulled down the hospital, and built the 
palace. Tne plan is said to have been furnished by 
Holbein, and the erection to have been superintended 
by Cromwell, Earl of Essex. It was called St. James's 
manor-IIoiise, and was then quite in Lbe country. A 
good deal of the original manor-house remains, both 
internal' and extenial. The gateway- lower, or gate- 
house, facing the bottom of St. James’s-street, witli its 
four«outagon towers at the corners, each wilh a low 
arched dfxir, and windows Utile larger than loondioles, 
remains unaltered except in the renewal of the win- 
dows over the gateway. Olher towers and portions of 
exterior wall are to be snen in connection with portions 
whidi have been rebuilt in the original style, and 
lulditioiis in other styles nqt at all in accordance with 
that of tile old building. The whole of the buildings 
are of brick, with little regularity of plan 
traepid at present. The style of the original structure 
is castellated. With battlements on all the towen^ para- 
pets, and walla ; but having been built when civil dis- 
turbances had long ceased, they had nevei^inuch 
strength. , , . , . 

St. .tames’s Palace continued to be a royal rd^ence 
of rather private character till the burning of White- 
hall in 1698, when it became not only a royal mansion, 
b’ t the chief place for holding levees and drawing- 
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rooDifli. It was the favouriio place of residence of 
Charles I.» and he made several additions to the build- 
ings* Anne, George 1., and George It. resided ahnosi 
uonslanily at St. James's. Buckingham House was , 
the town residence of Gem go HI., but levees and | 
drawiug-rootns were held at St. James's, as they still I 
continue to be. There is indeed no exteiior show of ! 
the splendour whicliTon occasions of state coremuny, is 
displayed within its walls. The snidiors uho stand 
sentinel in the courts and at the eiiti*ancca arc almost 
the only indications of there being anything royal 
about the place* No stranger would ever suppose that 
those brick buildings, without any architectural pro- 
tension except the old gate-house with its towers, was 
the far-famed ** Court of St. James's/’ whose iuiluence 
and power have been acknowledged fh every part of 
the civilized world. As a record of that court, and as 
connected with many an inleresling historical fact, 
we should bo sorry to see the old gateway-tower 
pulled down, whatever may become of the rest of 
the buildings, when, at some future period, the glo- 
ries of that (Murt may possibly have been trausfeiTcd 
to sonic inoi e favoured palace. 

The sUtc-apartments, thoiigli few, aic magnificent. 
They look towards St. James's Park, with the gulden 
i liter vrning. Tliey arc entered by a passage and staii- 
case of great siiniilicity, which Ica^J to a gallery 
furiiishctl as an arniouiy. A small chamber, or ariic- 
rooin, hung with line sjieciiiicus of tapestry, conducts 
to the llinK! principal ^tatc-aiiaitmonts. The last of 
the.ie three apartments is the Piescnco Clipnibor, in 
which thocoinpartuients over the arch of Uic cbimiiey- 
pieoe are ornamented with Tudor badges aiul the ini- 
tials H. A. [llciiry-Aiuie] united by a knot, whence it 
is inferred that this room is a part of the oiiginal 
Manopllouse, winch was built by Heniy when Anne 
Bolcyn was his queen. I'hese three BtaUM'om'is are 
furnished in a style ot the utmost rich ness aim ispleu- 
dour. Plate-glass mirrors. 

^ in which 1)6 of (isitli, 

Goliath, might have leeii hi^ giant hulk, 

^Vllolc without stooping, towering cicst and nil 

chandeliers, lustres, and eandehibma njF the most gtir- 
geous workmanship; bangiiigs of crimson velvet; 
ottomans, sofas, aiuP stools covered wiili the same 
rich material and triiiiined with gold laee ; window- 
curtains of crimson satin ; gilt coi iiices and mouldings; 
mai'blc slabs and ornamented chimney-pieces — pre- 
sent, wbbii blazing with lights and ouwded with the 
beauties of England in their most superb attire and 
sparkling with gems, a scone of splendour which ima- 
gination would vainly endeavour to picture. Th<*tliiouc 
111 the Presence Cliambor is iiiagniflceiit. Tlicie are 
two or three other apartments belonging to this suite, 
which arc verjr 8U|>erb]y furnished, and aic also used 
on occasions of state ceremony. 

THE PRECIOUS METALS IN RUSSIA. 

Russia is every year becoming more remarkable for 
the quantity of the precious metals found in the eastern 
)iarl8 of the empire. Whether the day will ever 
arrive that it will snpersede South America in tln^sc 
respeete, the future must show; but there are aLi'cady 
disui^fOiftf Siberia in which a consfUerable degree ot 
prosperity is iitamfestcd, by tlic busy conimercnil 
arrangements to which these mineral riches give rise. 

mil shortly sketch the outlines of tltb mining sys- 
tem adoiited, ihnn the information obtained by Mr. 
Cottrell, one of the most recent English travellers Iti 
Siberia. 

Most of the silver found in the Ilussian dominions 
in the emperor's private property, and is worked under 
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Ills orders ; but the gold is left to individual specula- 
tion. The arrangements in respect to gold arc ciiriuiis* 
Every free man in Kubsia, except pei|oi)s in the 
employ of the government, is allowru m search tlie 
Bauds for gold, and to make or nuu* his foiluuea ac- 
cording to his degree of succOss. AB%oon as any one 
hiiN^ investigated the district where he purposes to make 
the search, and has satisfied himsidf that ap pea rpces 
are favoui-abie (from finding perhaps a few grains of 
ibe precious metal), he is obliged to announce the dis- 
covery to tho nearest public functionary. 'J'he next 
step is to make applicattmi to the dlieclor uf the near- 
est mining chqiaiiment belonging to the crown, lor 
leave to begin his undertaking. An ofiicer of the 
mines is u])oii thisSieiil to measure out the giuiiiul, 
which is limited by law to five square versts verst 
is about two-thirds of an English mile). This sjait isi 
assigned to llie pert.oii in question 4or as loni; a time 
as he chouses to ecciijiy it ; dining which peiiud he is 
practically the proprietor, and pays* no lent to the 
government. 

When all the arrangements are made, the speculator 
proceeds to erect huts for the woikiiien, and the iiki- 
chines for wasliiiig the*i>and which is supiiosed to con- 
tain gold. The only eotidiUon annexed is, that what- 
ever gohi he finds, lunst he immediately conveyed, 
after the season of uotk is over ilhc beginning of 
Gc:to|)er), to a government d^pde at the town uf 
Baiiiauul, in Wc'Slern Siberia, between I'ubol.sk and 
Irkoutsk. Hcie cu'tain airangeineuts, which we 
shall describe lailher on, aie cuiried into ef.’ecl : 
having for tlieir uhjecd the assninption of a cciuun 
degiee of gu\t*iiimenl conliul over the final d.spoh.il 
of the gold. The woikineil whom the L])eculatm' em- 
ploys are cliiefiy peisuiis who have Icj^n baiiitshed lioin 
Rusbia, and who ureivo iiom the police a sLamjied 
peipiibsion to reside on thc*^bpot. lur the term ol om* 
year; the p(‘i iiiibsioii bt'ing* leiiewahh* at tho mil oi 
that peiiod. As the number of specuiatoib is ycaily 
on the increaife, the price paid for laboui hsv. ii-eii 
eonaideiably wilhiii the last lew >ears. The vvoikinan 
receives in haid money about cigiiteeii roubles a inoiuli, 
(a ruuhli! IS uoiili about thiee stiillings ami tlirce- 
pcnce English); in addition towhieli In* is lodged, leil, 
and piovidi^ witli tobacco and brandy, wliicli aiein 
fact liixiines to lum. Some of the f‘stab]l^hmentH are 
tW'b 01 three liundnul miles from any l.uge town, .*i!i(l 
far from any high load, so that fionr, meat, fish, amt 
other iiei'cssaries must be coiiveyod on hol^el)ack ; liio 
actual cost of each laboui cr to the eiiqiloyer is, Ihere- 
fore, very high indeed, and could not bcsiqiporlcd wiih- 
out the expectation ol large pruilts. 

The gold is not found ia. a mine or combined wjiii 
masses of ruck; the sand of a particular dibtiiei i^ 
cuik'ctcd, and by careful washing it is found to yield 
grains and small fragments of gold, which arcsetuii ated 
from the sand. This auriferous sand is found in many 
parts of Siberia. For instance, the guvemuieiit f>f 
Omsk, which was not previously know^n for Us minetiii 
riches, yieldtsl in 1H40 three hundred pounds of tbe 
precious metal. This was found on the stepties, or 
jdains, which arc inhabited rather by the Kirghis 
ciartars Akn by the Siberians or Russians. MTumi a 
speculator thinks (hat any parliciilar s])ot on iluvc 
plains will \ield gold, ho hires it from dhe Kiighis at a 
fixed yearly lonl ; and whenever ho diBconiiniies his 
operations, the land reverts to the owner, who finds it 
in a more cultivable state from being cleared of lliO 
sand. 

When a speculator lias accumulated a sufficient 
quantity of gold from Iiis satid-wa&hings, or when the 
bCHSoii for operation is over, the intoivention of tho 
CYn’criinient takes jtlace in tho following miiiiiicr: — 
Each proprietor brings h!s gold in bags to Barnaoul ; 
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tho dusttUie Bniiill p*ip(TR,iinr1 poniotimf'sin.osiiCR wof^h- About twolvo yoars n"o a RusBian j^ntloman. M. 
ing Rovcral f^iunds, being mixed up indi.scriniinately AstaRehef, retired from Ibe service of the government, 
ill the bags. Tliese are weiglied in the presence of the having been employed in the office of the finance 
proprietor and the chief of ll 0 establishment, and the minister, Uo uished to become a gold speculator; 
qiiaiiiiiy regish red. Then the gold is melted dotvti but as he could not do so while in the employ of go< 
into ingots. It is ])ut into largn civbt-iron puls, pie- vernment, he resigned his sitnatigti. Before the year 
vioji^ly brought to a icd heat, and the t>otB with tiioir 1820 very little gold had been found to the east of the 
couieriis are exposed to the heat of a furnace for forty Ural Mountains; but in that year a merchant at 
minutes, by which the gold is brought to a liquid stati*. TomsTf, named Popnf, who was airtiady possessed of a 
The liquid gold IS poured into quadrangular iron re- very consider .able fortune, heard accidentally that a 
cipienis, or ingol-mouldH, which contain one piul or deserter, concealed in the woods a hundred miles cast 
pooil, it iheic is this quantily of gold belonging to one of the town, had found gold in the sands. Popof 
juM-Mui Cl pud is equal to forty Bussiau ponmls. ot found means, first, to discover the spot, and then to 
about ihirty-'jix Knglish avoiidupois pounds). The obtain a grnut of it from the government. Atfiisthe 
iii'j;.)! IS weighed, to see nhaL it has lost bypassing was not \ ery ^ucoe -sful, the produce being only about 
ihnmgh the fire ; and then the gold is assayed and its half a xoht/iik to a hundred puds of sand washed (one 
Millie iixed accorcftiig to the eaiat. The average loss part of gold in four hundred thousand parts of sand). 
i:i liie mehiiig is one and a half per cent. ; but it is oc- He then changed the theatio of bis speculation, and 
e:i‘ui)iially as much as two or three per rent. removed his establishment more than a thousand miles 

As lu most des)»oiie countries, where the oHiccrs of nnrthwaul of TohoKk; here lie found gold, but not iu 
the Rovernmout are responsible only to the rnq crov. gieat quantities; and as the* soil there is constantly 
a sysicrn of fees and presents is extensively carried on. frozen, the ex])eiise was very great, independent of 
'rile chief of ti'c establishment at Bariianul is said to I the difficulties attendant on the scBicity of Totkmon, 
enrich himself r.ipKlIy ; for as it depends greatly on ‘ houses, and proiiaions. After having spent in all 
liiiu to fix tlic value ol ihc gold, •the proprietor deems sixty-three thousand roubles, and searched in no fewer 
ii to l)e Ins interest to keep on good terms with this than thiee hundred difTcrent spots, be returned to 
oflieial. Mr. C'ol’rell rcm.irks — “We have see ru the the place first selected, and succeeded in obtaining a 
gTeaie‘^'t com I paid to iinlividuals on wlio.'C report so better rclnrn for his labours. 

much tliqieiulu. Jt is siud that there are persons much This merchant lout forty thousand roubles to M. 
higher 111 auMiority than e\en he is, who have their Astaschef, to rommenco his speculations. A third 
sliaie of these largesses ; and if the system is so coi- person, who had spent two hiuiclred thousand roubles 
iii]>t throughout, the lovenne must lose considerably, fruitlessly in search of gold, at length found a small 
1 sftiiids to reason that larg(? sums cannot he expended liter on w lio.se banks gold was mixed ivith the sands ; 

• veiy year in presents to governors and e-tlicrs, unless and he and M, Astarchef agreed to divide it betiveen 
the gold IS rated higher than its real win tli : for other- them, caeli taking one bank. The speculation turned 
wisM tlier'' would lle'iro obj 4 'c( to gain, and it fthc p^e- out welV the propoition of gold to sand licrng twice as 
to tlie chief ) would be nil dead lo-«a. But where much as^liat w’lneh Popof had procuied. After tliis 
no oil'* is allowed lo get rid of Ins gold but through they formed a Corn ))any, together with set oral of the 
till.', chaniie!, tlio temptation lo Iraod is great, and first peisonages at St, Petersburg ; the management 
unuggling even goes nil at Baniaoiil, fjrj»!d is fre- jesting with Astastdief and Uiazanuf, while the oiheis 
fliienily hoiiehi. for something nnd'T the price iJie provided influence and additional enjiilal. Many of 
guMTi’inieiit allow.', by niher propnciors who li.ive a ihete jieisoiis, however, were of the class to wdioin this 
f|ujuimy to s' IkI lo lieml qu.iileis. 'J'lie smaller pro- kind of Bpeciilalhv* fy^rbidden ; and on a hint from 
jwieior-s * ave by lliis means the cxjK'iiso ^if carnage the emperor tliey sold their shares in the Company to 
and ]>rc senfR to tlic difterciil officers, and so it comes M. AslHSfheF. ® 

to ))rcUv much llie Ramc to them ; perhaps, too, ili?y Jn 1841 M. Aslaw-hef w'rs reputed a millionaire, 
have never hail leg.il permission to search for it. Be- The place wJierc this fortuna»e spot w'rr found is in 
fore this can he done, application muat bo made to the government of Yniisscik, near the livers Touba 
government for a grant ot tlie land on wliii h it is pro- and Kan. He was alfeo one of the o\^ncrB of aiioiber 
])Qscd to w oik, arid ibis is attended with some little ex* rstablishment on the trontiers of the two governmenis of 
jieiiM', which lie escapes by disposing of the gold surrep- Iikoutsk and Yenisseik. M. Aataschef told Mr. Cot* 
tilnmsly to those who have authority to soai'ch for it.'* trcll that this second cstablishinent yielded sixCy-iiiiic 
When the weighing, the nieiling, the assaying, and puds of gold in 1840. “ The imnioiHP quantity of 

the registering ate completed at Barnaoul, the govern- sand,'* says Mr. Coili-ell, “whieli must liave been 
II lent t.iKes iqion itselt the expense of conveying the W'aslied to pTodnoe this golden result is sometliing 
gohl to St. Petci.ibiirg, whither it is sent three limes almost incredible; and wdiat is moie, there is no 
111 the year, and ladginl jn the roycil mint. It is then assigimUc limit to the riches of this individual, who is 
coined, and the go\ eminent receives out of it a tax of under fifty years of age; for tlmre is every prubahilitv 
fifteen i)cr cent, ior the coat of transport and c.xrriage. that not only the sarirls u hei e they now aie at work 
The leiuainih'i* is paid back lo the proprietor, who will not be exbausied for fifteen or twenty years, hue 
geiieially finds that the presents whicii he has had to that many other spots in the neiglibourhuuii may be 
make, together with the tax, amount to abdwt one- [equally full of ircAsurc.” 

fourth of the registered value of the gold. When the gold has been coined at St. Petersburg, 

The eaterpriafe of a ;jold speculator ir a very uncer- and the fiscal jJeductions made, the proprietoi has the 
lain one. If it is fairly sueecRsfiil. the expense of option of reeeiviiig the remainder ('UIht in eyk'.r'jyn 
working is about one-fourth the full value of the gold ; assignats. So critical is this gold* Recking occupation, 
ami this, added to the fourth just rpoken of, loaves to that even M. Astaschef. highly sueecssful as he hat 
him oiicvhalf clear profit. But it is not unfrequeiit to iiliimalcly bceifi narrowly escaped failure at the out- 
limi a speciihilor wliolly unsuccessful in his search, the set ; for of the forty thousand roubles winch hg bor- 
sand not containing enough gold to pay tlie current rowed lo commence operations, thirty five thousand 
expenses ; in winch case the individu.il is often brought were expended before hi* met nidi any rucCcss. 
at once to poverty. Mr. Cottrell gives details of a few I'he silver-milling system wc must notice in another 
examples to illustrate the uuceillain nature of the specu- , article. 

lation, which wc may give here in a condensed form. I • i u cuntimuHi j 

2T 2 
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LOCOMOTION OF ANIMALS.— No, Vlll. 

H*vur<? given itn outline of Ihe iiieolianism by wliith 

Ji movcnienis from nlftci- 

to plaA,c by nK^ans of tboir locomotive (irfrana ami 
jiavuig also detailed llie learliug pri nci pies Ijy n Inch 
Iheae movcmeiitB arc efloet< d. we sbaJI now turn onr 
attention to the nieaiis and methods by which the loco 
motion of aid mala inlerior to man in the scale of <ir 
pi.«atio» is performocl. It will bo 

in succjcssion Ihe lower anim^ classes as fry'Td 

nrarly RJlmd to iiiui. It w true that by tliie ari-aii<>e- 

'* 'V® P*W from bipttie to qiiailrujiL^s, 
and trate our steps liack again to bipeds : but tiwi 
oiticctioiis will not embdrinss our subject, as would ilm 
^uping together of animals of widely ditfeient classes 
wopon arc very dissimilar, .altboiigb 
they perform movements wblcli involve some of il,e 
sw.-c^uraon tomb. In following the XaSssdy 
Iio^ »* *, Rro«P of aiumals which 

of tnterest in the ipiQds of soolo- 
gists. uaii!cly. the Qtuulrumaua. If wc take a elance 
*^*'L^|*y/™™0WMrk. 08 repioM-nted 
IV i til ATS A* see, without l>oing acquainted 

with analomv, that llio genera] outUnc is nearly the 
aanie m all the figures, and that there are many wits 
in common, or having bones of simyar figures in ^h 


'jr “ 

tSks'ltflou* ol Mnu mul MonKcyn ] 




‘fiff* 3>*^-QraDg»utaiL 


of the three skeletons. Upon closer iiisnectioii bnw 
ever, wo shall perceive that some bones are roirn’non to 
: wMitional bones, sneh as an c.Mra 

**V*'*'* i bones, again, are eunimon between 
/"ff*. 1 am 2. 1 and 3, and 2 and :i. Qa eomnari^ 
li|^ls in i-igr. 4, 5, ami 0, wo observe that tK 
and jaws are inneli more'extended anteriorly to tW 
^ ''^'t^oZ-oo/^v OUhan innianlFl/St.aml tbjtbj 

fho * ' further piolonged in the oi ang utan iFY? 6)^ 
ifae prupnttioii in eueli may be obUiued bv takmir in" 

tjmb eaia. the tonathof th/lines .r y. We seValso Umt 

aint^^*iTii'®‘“^ '* *»<•»<> flat tor ill the oraim 

mid sull more w m the eliimjianzcc. The head S' 
Wfcli turns by a liinge-Joint on a pivot at y : and in the 
erect piwition the distance of » iLt iVm.n 

VI * *f ‘•’himpaiizee, and greatest in the oraii®- • 
4iidt Rs tho force liecossRiy to suimrirt ilm iin ^ ^ 
alanding erect i, proprt JnJto^ c'Utoht tie 
parts inidtiplied by Aeir distant fminX ati«‘of 
motion in the direction of these lines it ffilbin?^ 
tliat iJic power to support the head is least in m nf 
greatest in the uraiig-utan. Aguin, we see that 
the proportions between the length of the arms luid 
legs are diftercnt in each ; the ai'ms are lonkst ? r^n 
portion to the height in the oTsnrsK toX 
ihiiiipanzee, and shortest in man. The legs arc lonw'^ 

iee^'TnX*" “‘® i'X chimS 

ace. In the orang we observe that the arms nairly 
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reach the ^rniiml in standing; also that in man the 
spine has three natural curves, but in the other two 
there is but one, the consequence of whicli is, that the 
head is thrown forwards iiiiVontof the verti<*al hiiear'jr, 
and the heads of both or .mg and chimpanzee are sup- 
ported in tlie erect ^losition At a iiuvdianical disad- 
vantage, proyiorliunal to the line x y (.Figs. 2 and 3). 
Rut one of the giealcst ] peculiarities existing between 
man and the other two atiiuiais is in the structure of 
the feet. In man the entire sole of th(* foot is either in 
contae.l wiih the ground, or, owing to its arched figure, 
the M eight of the whole body is equally disiribuled 
over it ; hut in the e.hiin])anzee and oiaiig the sole 
IS irnich narrower and turns inwards, and tlic outer 
uiaigin of the foot only yprcbses the ground 
In man the heel pnpp*ola a eonsiderahlc distance be- 
hind the axis of motion in ^he ankle-joint, and actstas 
a powerful lever in raising the n eight of the body on 
the toes, wlieieas the bone of the heel is shorter in the 
chimpanzee, and shortest in the orang ; also, in eon- 
aequeuci* of tlio inward direction of tlio soles of the 
lec>t in the latter animal, the muscles act on tJie heel 
with less elfeet than in man ; added to which the nuiscles 
which raise the body o;i tlic foot are niiich smaller and 
weaker than in man. But the greatest pAuharity in 
the hinder (*xtieinilics of the chimpanzee and orang- 
utan is, that the inner toe of tlie mol is attached in 
an oblique manner, so as to move, like a thumb, in a 
direction evcmitric to that of the other toi'S ; whereby 
the foot ill these animals aiiswci s the double pm pose 
of a fool and a hand. In the yierfurmance of the latter 
fuiietiou. (he inversion of the sole of the foot, which 
obstructs ydiintigradc tnovcincnt, tends to perfect the 
organ as an instruiiicnt of prehension, and adapts it for 
cliudiing ttees. Thus we find these animals arc cii- 
d )wed with four hands ; and hence their generic name 
of Quudrumana, The limbs, being thus organized, may 
bt; used either as tliose of bipeds or of quadrupeda 
during progression. When ilie legs only are em- 
ployed in lucomuliou on the ground, they obey many 
of the same laws as those of man, and tlie reader is 
referred to the account given of them in the pre- 
ceding numbei's on tliis^ subject for the general 
principles ; but tjic mechanical structure of the cMm- 
paiizee and orang-utan renders their gait peculiar, 
and their power of progression on two legs is in- 
ferior to that of man. We observe amongst tlie higher 
orders of Qiiadrumana that in walking the long arm 
of the orang is frequently placed on the groutiil to 
prevent the trunk and head of these animals from fall- 
ing forwards. This is chiedy owing to the single curve 
of the spine having its concavity anteriorly, the effect 
of which is to throw the shoulders and head forwaids, 
so that the weight of these or^us falls in front of the 


vertical line passing through the joints ou which tlic 
logs move. The muscles of the legs of the Quadni- 
mana having far less power than in man, they walk 
more feeddy, and llieir hent figure gives them the atti- 
tude which is assimiod dui'ing decrepit old age in the 
human race. If wc descend further iii the scale of 
species, wc find seme of the Quailruniana, siicli as the 
Cereopithecus. furnished with long tails. The tail in 
this order of monkeys may be considered as a fifth 
organ of locomotion, and is of essential service in the act 
of climbing The strength of tlio tail in some species 
is sufficient to enable the animal to suspend its solid 
weiglii to ilio limbs of trees, leaving the hands nearly 
free to perform many of the offices nccessaiy in pro- 
cuiiiig food, and often to enact periuniiane<‘s ac- 
companied with grimaces, for which many of the 
inonke)‘yLre rexiiaikable. Few of the monkeys below 
tho orang-utan walk ou the lower exlrcmilic^s alone, 
but they move on their four arms precise^ like qua- 
drupeds, as the red howling monkey in Jwg. 7. The 



7.— Ui'.l liowliiiK Monkey. 

leitiufs,* perhaps, never attcmt>t to w'alk erect, and 
they are less capable of doing bO, by their organization, 
than the higlier ordtTS of Quadrumana. Now, although 
the monkeys are denied the erect attitude and powef of 
moving as bipeds, like man, still they move witli gieal 
facility as quadrupeds, thus distributing tlic weight of 
the body on four pillars of support, instead <if two ; besides 
which, by means of Ihcir four hands, they can climb tfccs 
with a facility and precision which would 
most agile school- boy to despair of uutsU ipping them 
even for an igstant. The long arms of the gibbons 
enable tliein to pass from tree to tree with ivonderful 
rapidity^ so that if they aie inferior to man as Apeds, 
they outstrip him in moving in woods of such density 
that impediments present themselves at almost every 
step, and of such a nature as tends to obstruct the pro- 
gress of the pedestrian. Indeed the conversioh of the 
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foot' into a Imntl in (liese anunalfi, insLcad of boing a 
sign of (lcgra<ULion» has hvn\ assertocl by aoni** foreign 
natiiraJists to bo no (iroof of hifenority in a /(xdogioal 
point of view; nud in support of this o])iiiion it is said 
that ill certain districts (as Iho Landes of Aquitiiine) 
the poasanls, who obtain tlicir iiveliliood by colleoU 
ing the rosin of ibe pinus luaritiina, and who arc 
torined rcsinierat ac<]uire a power of opposing the 
groat too to the others like a hinder thumb; but on 
this subject Professor Owen roinaiks, that supposing 
the extent of the motion of the great toe to be suffi- 
ciently increasofl by con<staiit habits of climbing, or in 
oonnection with a coiigoiijial dofoot of the upper ex- 
tieiuiti«s,8nUit dnob not appear that the os calcis (tliat 
is, llio bone of the heel), oi otlu*r bones of the f(K>l, have 
lost any of the proport ioiw winch so unerringly distm- 
gnisli man from llio am*.” Indeed, whether we turn 
unr attention to the figure of the head, the length 
of lh(* arms and legs, the structure and figure of 
the spine, or more especially to the coiilonnation 
of the loot or liaud in man, compared with those 
organs in the Quad] tumina, wc see differences which 
at once (at least in the eye of the /oologi'.l) di'i- 
lingutsli man from the higlu^st of the loner animals; 
and, if lhe>,c characters are piomiiienl in the li.mie- 
uoik, still mote com pinions luo the menial qeali n*s j 
which elevate and distinguish man far above ail otlu'i 
heitigA inhahiiing this e.ni!i. 

UKMINTSCENCKS OK TANOIKR IN 1^^3C. 

finm vnnf •)!’' ] 

The market is sui rounded by shops or lather open 
ptalls, just larse enough to eontaiii the lelln* and his 
goods. A description of one will seivc as a speeiiiioii 
of the tiiajority. . 

On a floor raised three feet from the gr/tnid tjils, 
like? a tifilor on Ins hoaid, the taw'nv TMoorisli Fale.sm.ni, 
his head eovc\ed with a red vknfl-enp, and liis bofly 
wiih a eosirse On ihe same floor, and ranged 

around him, are hankets eon lain ing rice and coosroiton, a 
wdiite gi'iiiii as small millet,* raisins and almonds, nuts, 
and walnuts, dates of vat long k^u18,.«wilh small tubs of 
butler (a white mess which you might lake for po- 
iimtuni or liogV lauf on the ]ioint of iiiclting>|i6uft soap 
almost liqiiiliefl by the intense heal, salt of the coarsest 
quality. Ducks, fowls, and ]iigcons arc lying on the 
edge of the lioard, on either side of the baie greasy leg 
whieh is protruded from between the baskets, and is 
Boiiiotimes hideously swollen and nleeratcd. Il.mging 
around the dark woodeti walls are bundles of laige 
matches, crockery fiom Fez, rudely turned and imwe 
rudtdy painted, with something in the shape of Ho- 
Jogna sausages, but into the composition of wliich you 
may be sure no pork has entered. 

Notwithstanding the variety of its conlenls, the s1in]i 
is so small Uiat every article is within reac^ of the 
salesman as he sits in the midst. He appears generally 
lost in conttiiiiplalion of the pair of scales befiire him, 
but from time to lime lie turns over the soft snap with 
a tvootlon ladle, raising it high in the air and letting 
tbo seedy, glutinous mass descend in long fibrous 
flakes: dr he pats and stirs up the butler, or seaics 
away with a paiin-luaf fan the myriads of flies which 
his goods. He cvnieos no desire for 
riiStom, but sits in ]»rofoutid silence, with truo 
Mfiliaroinedan dignity, never seeking to attract the 
attention of the passers-by. If they come and bny«* 
goo*!^ Allah is most great if not — why, good alSd ; 

** it » the will of Allali!'* Stop and inquire his prices 
—he inuuois a careless reply. Express a ivish to 
examine some article, suspended at the back of his 

* It 1*1 die koart of tlis wheats extracte*! Iiy brinilng* 
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shop, fur instance;— he slowly stretches forih his hand, 
pernaps without tumiiig liis head, and lays it heJbrc 
you nilhoiit a remark. There is no abating his price ; 
If you declare an article to be dear, he calmly rej)lac‘c8 
it in silcLico. 1 never witnessed such sullciiness, such 
apathy as in these Moorish salesmen. The Jews, on 
the contrary, display all the ea^rness to sidl tliat cha- 
racterizes tboir taoc; and a few of the Moms whotc 
goods are spread on the ground in the centre of the 
inaikct, losing the dignity which the shelter of a slali 
seems to cooler, ratch a little of the same spirit. 

Must of the shops in the niarket-plaec are similar to 
that Just deperibed; others are oucupiod by oiange- 
iiierchaiits, butcheip, venders of w ickcr-warc, ami sitaw' 
bat«. Some are rich iii liaiks and tuiboosbcs. hilkp, 
siwhes.and gay baud kerchiefs from Fez, with linen and 
cloths in vaiicty; others are hung round with Moorish 
slippers, yellow^ and led, and shoes bf European ^li.ipe, 
ot every colour. Tlie yellow slippei s ai o alw ays w oi n hy 
men, tlio red by W'omen — the conteise, 1 believe, is the 
fashion in Tiirtcej^ — and both scxi's w‘eai* tlieni (c.i tla^ii 
bare feet in the same slip-shod manner. 

Near the nmrket is a Fiiiall Im/.'ur- - a emsrt sui- 
riiLUuled by stalls of dtupeva and habevd.ifcheis. ia 
some of the neighbouring streets are tin* uo: K-sluipi 
of cai pciiters, wlio usb their tools with loldfibh* skill - 
of blaekMuiths ami weavers of hmkw, who eic. iv on 
tlicir opciations much on the sinic piimi])Ie^' in 
Einope. Diit w’hat seems to imlieaie the iKMiebliip- 
pmaili to ei\ ilization is a rale, fi'r fiuIi theic is in 
Tangier. lie not misled, reader, liy llie ii.inie. Ji Miur 
imagination leciir to the Palais lloyak* and picii.ie 
a biiloon, iiiagnificenlly adorned with chiimiclicis, 
]der glasses, gill coluinns and cornices, and sniiirt ilaiii- 
sel to reeei\e tlie eom]»Inneiits of Ibc* t ustomiM s, \ou 
w ould be aisappoiiited on visiting the reality. Pushing 
aside the iiet-w'oik at lli<^ enivnrice, and pasMjig the 
cane-lattice screea just within, which eom enl-^ ilie in- 
terior from the vulgar gpe, )ou enter .i small, low' 
room, tvith no other furniture than a mat s]MiM( 1 on 
the bare earth, and imoliier rang(‘il against the mud 
w’all it) the height of three or four leet Jov the eonveni- 
riiccof the visitors, who may be seen MiuaUiiig around, 
sipping tlicir coflee with becoming gravity, and listen- 
ing, it may he, to the reeital of some tale by one ot IJn» 

K . The kitchen you ifiay observe in one coijn*v of 
piwlmenl — the Are in a siiiall, squaic, portable, 
earthen st(i\e, before wliudi sits a half.iuked man, 
coaxing llio coffee to boil. A coftee-}iot and a few 
cupshUiid on the ground, and a number of ring-shaped 
loaves aio banging on a peg in the wall. Such is a 
caff* in llaihary. 

IMic Fshops aie eonfinetHo the inarkct-plaec and the 
streets adjoining, for in the other pails of tin* town 
xiotliuig is to be seen but low wlntewabJied walls and 
wootlcii doors. These are thick and heavy, often slnd- 
ded with iron nails, and furnished with kmiekers. 
I’hey open into courts sliadoU by fig-trees, and siir- 
roundeii by ibe. a]iartinenis of the family, all on iiic 
ground-fl«)or, for rarely is tlierc an upiier story. TJjo 
roofs arc always flat terraces, whitewashed as in Cadiz, 
and one might with little difficulty, by means of tlichc 
roofs and their connecting walls, travel from one end 
of the town to llio other ; but such a journey would on 
otlicr accounts bo fax* from safe, fdr the house-tops 
arc sacred to the fair sex, and no male can asc'cnd them 
without the risk of being tired at by the first Moslem 
wrho perceives him. it is difficult to gain admittance 
to the houses of the Moors, but those of the Jews, in 
every respei't similar, are easily accessible. 

Cleanliness and comfort arc unknown in Tangier, 
except in the houses of the consuls, which from tlicir 
situation on the highest part of the town escape some 
of the horrible effluvia that pervade the lower streets. 
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Tlioy arc built in llie Etiropran, or rallw'r Atidalucian 
Ktylo, several storica with courts in the centre. 
In tin* vestibule at the entrance, on a stone bench 
spvojwl with coloured matlitip:, which also (uivers the 
wall above lo thy height of three or four feet, sits the 
Moorish porter, wiio is generally a soldier, and has his 
lori”' niubket hiiii^ uveiliead leady ibr any CMiiorjtene^. 

I jiave said lluit the filth of 'l\iii;»ier is execrable. In 
a walk' throufvh the streets every deseriptioxi of atiirnal 
.*01(1 vegetable loatter in a state of decoinpositinn meets 
the eye, monads of flies rise before you at every step, 
Sind the eotiibination of Jdi^u;uBlinK eilliivia drawn forth 
by an aluiohl tropical nun is not lobe coneeived by one 
u ho has not exjxTienccil it. The odours of Lisbon are 
s\\ cct in coinpai isOu. The fihii is rfot to be escaped in 
any pan ot the town ; niauv nuisances also lie without 
llie Willi}*, ami on the bcMch 1 observed carcases of asses 
:ui(l other Huiiitals niipre{^natiu<^ the air with fetid ex- 
h.ilaiions. It is biirpiisin^j; that the iniiabitanls are so 
Jiealtiiy in (he iimlst of so much corruption. The dry* 
ness of the climate seems their chief preservative. 
Tint e|iiilciMi<s are said to prevail, and that M'mtip;e of 
iho the plct^iie, homelimeii \hits Tangier; the 

m that it e\cr (puts it. 

One oi the Ihiiij^a that will most forcibly strike the 
sij ..niMT in a Mohaiiuncdau eouttlry is the eiy ol the 
miffutfitt lioin the tower or immueL of the uio'-tpie, 
which he iiM-encis five limes a day at the staled houis, 
h'U'.ih A while ^wal low -tailed ll.ij.;, and then from each 
'd the four eorneis of the tow(r, where his hoily ina> 
!’(' bec'ii between llu* hattleimnns, with a loud ami 
MMimous \oi('e biiiuinoiiH the I'ailljlul to their devo- 
tioiiri. This done, la* lowers the fldj; and descends the 
I Mf'l. 

Xev er do'-s lliis cry pound m» atranjic a'^at sunset or in 
the dusk of the evening when ii hieuks from aloft upon 
the deep sileneo ami siailh'i^llie ttranucr with its loud 
u.uMiihly tones. Who that has heanl this i»ray(*r-c.ill 
e.in evei Ibs^etiti* Who, wh,il(wer he his ci(vd, has 
not ielC hib Koiil elevated, and hU de\(ttion (puckeiied 
I y the .solemn bounds? linpii.^bive as is the S.ibhath- 
IjcII (d Eiieiaiid; iinprcpsivc us are the vesijcr-bollb of 
Si; (111 01 Italy lij'euk'in;:^ the Hilcnec of Urn Soft twi- 
hour, when the ploriuus liu (*8 of heaven arc siak- 
le", into tliti lieart, ami h^litin^ ir up with ftmtiiiients 
of (Icvotien : far inoie soleinn, lar iiioic ]uaYer-slirrin)||;f 
fai inuie siiblnue is the cry of llu* fnttetkiin, (' xluX h 
most fiipal! There is ui God hut God! (hmic to 
pra\er ! Come to security ! God is nioi-t gieat t No 
(iod but God!'* 

On the eveiiiii*' of my anival in Tangier I had bi'on 
Ji-’liMiing lo the.^0 miyvouied bOumU with d(*ep ciuolion, 
w hen, presently, hai slier criesabrokc on iiiy ear, spread- 
ing (ill every Bide, till the nuiiotest pari of tlie town 
resounded with them. It was the watchword of the 
pi/liei*, wliich is thus eiicidated at short intenals 
Ihiouglinul the ni^ht. * 

1 was still sittinfr at the w indow of the inn.lonn; afUM- 
sunset, whou 1 heard ine report of lire^anns in atici^h- 
hourin^ stioet, and iinmediateiy there arose a bcatin*; 
(if diimiB and harsh whinin" tones resembling; those 
Ilf a small shrill b:ig;pipc. Other rofiorts followed, the 
sounds be^an to apiiroach, and at last entered the street 
ill which I was ; and a lori^ train of figures pasuied 
beneath iiiy wiiiBow. JL wan h'*adcd by a do2fn 
men on foot, armed with long-barrclkid gu is, 
which they discliargcxl from time to lime in the air, 
staggering about the while as though mad or druiik. 
N(*xt inarehed a number of others caxrying lanterns, 
by whose light the whole procesaion was made dimly 
viaihle ; th(*n foiluwcvi a mule bearing a largo burden, ; 
of which in the umvrlam light I could distinguish no , 
moK* than a i)cak(*d top; ami the musicians with { 
their cai-dij^tracliug iustiumeiitd brought up the tear. 1 
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Tbi^se figures being wrapt from head to foot in white 
haiks, and seen in tlie dubious light of the lanterns, 
luuk(*d unearthly enough ; and with the flashing and re- 
port of their inuslvets. ilu; diabolical music, the yells, and 
mad, frenzied gestures, they seemed to bo ropresenting 
a dance of demons. It w'as the usual pi uceBsion of a 
Moorish marriage ; the bridogrootii was walking in the 
tiiiclst of the lantern-bearers, and the peaked mass 
upon the mule’s back was a wicker cage cotitaiiiiug the 
brid(\ who, amid sounds ominous of connubial discord, 
was bcmig conveyed to the abode of her husband. It 
WiVi long, however, before she reached it, for the pio- 
ccbBion seemed to perambulalo the whole town, as the 
scr(*e(dnng of the iiislruinents grated on iny ear fur the 
iie.xt hour or two, and, with the ofl-iepeatcd hhouts of 
the police, proved u3 good an anti-soporific as the 

inali culicos, laiiacque palii^trca*’ 

which had so often broken my lesi u ithin Ihe preciiiels 
of the Alhainbi a. 

The Aleazaba, or fortress w hieh (uowns tho height tn 
the north of Tangier, coundetely boiimlR the town on 
that Hidi*, iiM walls stieichiiig doivn the slope to th(* 
water's edge*. It adds lo the jiietun'Sfjue Hppearance 
ol the place, lather than to its leal strength, fur its toxv 
tifu'atiouB, as l.ir as 1 could learn, aiemuch negleeird, 
and though th(*> fuight losiblwell enough the culve- 
1 ins ami diMui-iunuon of the olden lime, would prove 
of liUk* avail against the mortals and lie.uy oul nance 
of modern di 5 .N. Owing to Moonsh jealousy and di^- 
truFt of L'liri.peans, the liaveller is not allowed to 
examine the slate of the ileiciiceb: but under the guid- 
a'lee of a toldier, who is responbihh* for the good be- 
iiaiiour of bis charge, ib pei untied to visit the ancient 
palace within the walls ui the foilicss. 

Asleep ami winding pathway leads riom the town 
up to Ibe AleaZriha. Ilefoie cnieiing tlin 

heigebliocfeatew’ay, 1 iuru(»d to enjoy the inaciiificcnt 
scene. At my led lay the town, enclosed within long 
hues of wall, and, with itb low, ft at-ioofetj build iuga, 
resembling anything hut human habitations, tlicir 
dazzling vGiilene&s (‘ontia‘«tiiig wiili tkedaik foliacc in 
the com is, it boie the apt»eaiance id a vast gra\e \ard 
— aciivof tomb."— llie Ui^J'er of the mosque using in 
the iiiidat^ At tJio foot of the baiv slope on wliirli 1 
stood, were a lew wretched tbatched liovids amid a 
thick gjove of i'igAUlic reeds— -the Artmd’i Dounx; to 
the light, wiihouL the w'alls, weic seen sunny hills 
patched wMlh oruliards and gardens, and spiinklcd with 
white buiUinig's; lo the lelt lay the bay, wliu^ebroul 
c.xpatec ot glnlerinij; blue, was unbroken save by the 
two Ficneb sliips at aiicbor in the di.«-taiico, Passnig 
over the wavy semiciiclc of glowing sand-hills wliieh 
bounds tho bay, the r^ye rested on the inighly eliaiii 
of the Allas, looming in llit* south-eastein lioiizon, and 
sought lelief in its eo(d grey masses, and snow -rapt 
peaks, fnuM the dazzling briJlianf’y of lUMrer ohjecis. 

The pardc(' ol the Kasha, or (Jo\ ci iioi of Tangier, is 
just within tho gateway. I luMid it was not difiicull 
to obtain an introduction to bis excellency, but not 
deeming it worth the picscnt expected on such ouea- 
sions, 1 contented myself with a view of the singular 
t^slibulo, fii'il of eohituns, which fronts lus residence. 
Adjoining, is the aucicnl palace of Uic Emtierms of 
Morocco, now in ruins, aim piescnting little i^nc m 
the curiosity of the traveller than a large square court 
suiTOutided by a liorseshoe aicudi*, and buuncled on 
two sides by narrow' chain bora, ri(.h in colour, gilding, 
Htid arabcbqne tracery. Though this riuii may int(>|(>s,t 
those wdio liiivc not seen the Sarat'ctiic palaces of Spain, 
it can bear no compaiisnn w ith Ihcgloiiesof SeViUc 
and Granada. 

1 left tbc castle by a galew'ay in its western wall. 
On the Cl ambling rwpaits were several stoiks' nests, 
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bompD'scd of boiip;liB and twin from which the young 
ones ^ ere stretching up their long bills to their parents, 
who stood over them arranging their grey and white 
plUimige, quite uiialarmed by our piuximity: they 
ariijiuiie this rnufldenc'c in man through the respect 
paid them by the Moors, who view them as tuurred 
and never molest them ; nr ratlicr, do they not ensure 
respeet by tho confidence they first rcqiosc in man ? 
'fliey seem to carry about whh them everywhere a 
•a^^sport for loaprctiriil treatment, which is attended to 
>y the enlightened Prussian and Dutchman, aawell as 
by the superstiiious Tuik, Moor, and Arab. These 
birds do not nmiain at Tangier throughout the year, 
but arrive in the begi lining of May, and migrate 
southward in the autumn to seek a wanner climate 
than this coast, which is far colder in tvinter than tho 
o]iposilc si lores of Europe. 

Dpscending the shqic from the Ciustlc, with the 
town-walls on the left, and thick groves on the other 
iiand, we rpac7]ied the western gate of Tangier. On 
the slope of the hill just above is the garden of the 
Swedish consul, a pretty spot planted willi fruit-trees 
and shrubs peculiar to the climate ; and high above 
all a fine specimen of the dragon's-blood tree, the 
‘tamed palm of Tenerifie, rears its spreading crest of 
fans. An elevated terraix in this garden commands a 
beautiful view over the town, with its long circuit ot' 
turneted wall, its white house-tops within mingling 
with the fig-trees; the towers of tlie mosques and the 
noble bouses of the consuls lirislling with flagstafts, 
and standing out in briglit relief fiom the deep blue of 
the bay, which coiiirasls iu its turn with the line of hot 
sandy coast beyond, tenniiialing in the low lower- 
rapped headland of Malabat. To the left tho view is 
hounded by ttie Alcaziiba, winch, with its long lines of 
battlemented wall and the mosque-towers within, frowns 
nrondly upon the town at its fe(«t; whiloHitretching 
irom behind it far into the middle of the* scene,* and 
bounding the Inoad Jake-like Stiaits, are tlie distant 
mountains of Andalficia, waving away eastward towards 
(libi altar. The rock it^df, being only thirty miles 
distant, is visible in this clear aiinosphenN except 
during nil easterly wind, which always shrouds it in a 
inisi. Such was now the* case; but the deep blue 
honzou of the kleditori'aneati was clc}\«;]y defined 
ag.oiist the ;i/ure hky, and the expanse beneath me was 
blndded with vessels, all hastening to exchange the 
sunny watms of the inland s<*a fur the wide waste of 
the Atlantic. 

Adjani ing this garden is the Christian burial-ground, 
where natives of every country in Europe are united 
in death, — the distinctions of naihm and crc'ed dissolved, 
they sleep side by side in a coininon sepulchre. 

The cemetery of the Moots is on the hill above the 
garden oi the Swedish consul; it has no enclosure, 
and the tombs, which are but sliglitly raised and have 
a small wooden tablet at one end, lie ]ninglgd«.with an 
underwood of dwarf fan-palms. On ihe same liill, 
more to the south, is the sepulchre of a Moslem saint, 
the patron saint of Tangier, marked by a little white 
flag streaming from a staff above it. Externally it re- 
sembles a.small house, but my fttilde would not allow 
me to appiomdi it for fear of insult. Still farther dt) 
the same ridge are ihe house and gtwutidsof the Dutch 
^,pi)sit^ which command a tiiagiiifieent view of the 
town and Straits. 

tlb be ettiiUsiKd.] 


1%t pf /*«n4iMr. — There is ons curiosity id na- 

tural bistory very coininon on tills islauU, which 1 had never 
flt'oa elsewhere, namely, the trmnpet-bevtle. Although not laiwe 
ill itself, it has a long trampst-shSfNKi proboscis, or kind of 
feeler, from which it emits so loud amLlnng a sound, among tbs 


woods by the mountain^' sides, that you can scarcely iM^lleve that 
any insect could possibly send forth such a lone. It gave one 
more the idea of the sound which a bird might utter, such, for 
instmee, os tliat of tlie bell-bird, or tlie whip-bird, or the laugh- 
ing jackan (veruucuhurly call«d3 met with ^in New South Wales. 
^ the Nemems. 


^ Battle between tant l/arrs..— On Easter Sunday, in the af- 
tenidonj as 1 was iwoceeding with my brother-in-law, Mr. Carr, 
to look at a wilfl-duck's nest in an adjacent wood, we saw two 
hatse fighting with inconceivable fury on the open ground, about 
a hundred and fifty yards distant ftoin us. They stood on their 
hinder lejp like two hull-doga resolutely bent on destriiciion. 
Having watched th^ for about a quaiter of an hour, we (lieu 
eiiterea the woocl, — j observing to Mr. Chit that we should find 
them engaged on our return. W’e stayed in the wood some ten 
minutes, and on leaving it we saw (he bates slill in dcsfiei.ite 
battle. They had inov^ along the hill side, and (he grass wub 
strongly marked with (heir down for a sjiare of twenty yard^. 
At last one of tlie sylvan waniors fell on its &ide, and never got 
upon its legs again. Its aiitugoiiist then lelieiiled fur u yaid or 
so, stood still for a minute as if in coiileinplulion, and (htii 
rushed vengefully on the fallen foe. This retreat and ailvauce 
was {lerformed many limes; the conqueror sii iking its prostiate 
adversary with its lore fet‘t, and clearing ofl’ great quaiitniis of 
down with them. In the meant tme the vanquished liaie ioIIlcI 
over and over again, but could not reccu-ei the use of its legs, 
although it made several attempts to do so. Its inu\ emriits put 
you iu mind of a drunken man tiyiiig to get up from the fluor 
after a hard night in the alehouse. It now lay hlill on lliegiound 
eflectually subdued, while the other cuntismi'd its utla',k<i upon 
it with the fury of a little demon. Seeing that the light wds 
ovei, we ap]iroacheil tlie scene of action — Ihe conqueior luiie rc- 
tiHiig us We dirw near. I took up the fallen combatant just us 
it WHS breatliiiig its lost. Both its sides had bi^eii ronipletely 
laired of fur, and large patches of down liad been tom fiuin its 
Imck and belly. It was a well-coiulitioucr) buck-hiiie, weigh- 
ing, I should Biip|K)se, fiiitii seven to eight pomnls. — IVateitou'e 
Kem^t on Natwa/ Butory, , 


The Sleepwy Fith of the Biver Cr/mAto.— Specimens of tins 
very interesting uiiimal, **tlie IjC'jMdosiieii nnriectiins’' of Pru- 
fesKor Owen, have lieeii sent to England hy James Worien liun- 
tei, Esrp, and are now in the museum of the Ihistol iubtltutioii. 
They were acconi]iatiied liy the following desrription : — ‘‘This 
eztraurdinitvy tish sleeps nine months out of (he twelve, it pro- 
pagates in August and Septeinhcr. feeds piiiicifially on \egeia- 
«bles until (he middle or end of Novemher. tlien, accord iiigua the 
tains are eaily or late, while the giound is soft, it makes a hole 
aluintafoot lielow the sin face, into which it enters; if then 
doubles itself up, and in this ]X)3ition lernains, with the double 
))uit down and liic head and tail (owaids the surface, pieserving 
two small holes upwards through tlie ground to admit air. Na- 
Uiie forms u bk in or soft shell between the tibh and the caiih ; 
this skill is very complete^, ami bi'tweeii the (Ish mid the skin 
there is a glutinous liqiioi that keeps the fish moist all the time 
of its cuiiliiiiMncnt, mid there it continues until the middle of 
July, wIicTi the giDMiid that it itiliahits is again Inundated and 
it then bursts from its imprUotiyneiil.*’ On the 25th instant a 
box arrived at„the Institution, coiilniiiing two large lumps of in- 
durated mud, ns haul as bricks, coiit.iiiiiiig two of these animals, 
prei^itcd .by the geiitlemun before named. On making a sec- 
tioii of one of these masses for the purpose of exhibiting the 
auimal in its reiHwiiig-place, we were much surprised to find it 
still alive, but appaieutly torpid ; it was eiivHoiied in a pelicle 
01 skill os before described, which not only invested the whole 
HiiimaU but entered the mouth, Icimitiating in the mueous rnem- 
btiuie, thus leaving apertures for respiratiori, which at this time 
is small and distant. It was then placeil in tepid water (80** 
Fkbr,}, Olid after a short time a strong expiration of air took 
place, Slid water was oblwrved to pass thrtmgli the gill-coven. 
In about fifteen minutes, and liy meaiis of some violent 
straggling, it released itself from its earthly tomb and became a 
ftee ampTiibious animal, after a sijourn iu a cavity scarcely 
larger than itself, and baked by the heat of a tropical sun nearly 
as hard os stone, fur more than nine months. 
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■* Mi^aawhUfl Ui' niipronoh’d the pjue w1i«n BrniD 
lYei now^ vngeg'a to mortal ralut" 


HUDIBRAS.— No. VJ. 

Tbb third Canto of the fimt Part contains the continu- 
ance and final rosult of the ‘ adventure of the Bear 
and Fiddle,’ and this result is indicated in the intro- 
duction to the Canto, which, though expressed with 
such playful familiarity as to force us to smile, con- 
tains a philosophy verified hy the experience ages : — 

Ah me] what perils do environ 
The men that meddles with cold iron I 
What plapoy mtsehiefg and raiahaiie 
Do dog him still with afler-clapt r 
For tho* dame Fortune seem to Smile, 

And leer upon him for a while, 

Sbe'll after show him, in the nick 
or all his glotiei^ a dog^rick.*’ 

The rabble had recovered from their fright, and 
their first thoughts were given to the recovery of their 
Bear, and to revenge themselves on the cause of its 
loss. The poor fi.ying animal hhd been pursued by Uxe 
.dogs, until 

No. 796. 


Attack’d by th* enemy i* the rear, 

Finding their number new too greMt 
For him to make a sale retreat, 
d^ike a bold ohieftain ftic'd about; 

Hut wisely doubting to hold out^ 

Gavo way to fortune, and with haste 
Fac’d file proud foe, and fled, and fiw*d g 
Retiring still, until be found 
H’ bad got lh’ advantage of the ground ; 

And then as vallantli Fraadeh^ 

To check the foe^ and forthwith fled ; 
1 >aving 110 art uiitry'd, nor triok 
Of warrior stout and politick ; * 

Until, in spite of hot poienit. 

He gain'd a paa^ to hold dispute 
On beM terms^ and stop tlie course 
Of the proud foe, With all bis force 
He bravely chaig’d, and for a while 
Fore’d their Whole body to recoil ; 

Hut fCiU their numben so inersss’d 
He found himself at length oppMs'd, 

And all evaalpus so nneiMrtain, 

To save himself for better fortune ; 

Vol,.X1IL-^2U 
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That he reiolv'd, rather <)uii yield, 

To die with honour iii the Iteld, 

Aral mU hii hide end enitMi el 
A prioe m high end d«i|iefmte 
Ae e'er he ecNild, Hiie raadutloft 
He forthwitli put in executioli, 

And hravely uimr himerlfBffiobg 
The fBeray, ? th* greateil tbiong. 

But what could ciiigle velour do» 

Against w.livBietous e fuel 

Yet much he did, Indeed too much 

To be believ'd, where th' odds were meh ; 

Bat one, agatust a multitude, 

Is more Ihati mortal can molce good ; 

For while one paHy he oppos'd 
His rrar was sodilmly inclos'd ; 

And no room left him for wtreat 
Or Hght oguiiiet: foe so great $ 

For now the maslivei, eliargiiig iiotne, 

To tdowf and haiiJy-grijis were eotne : 

'While maiiftitly liimBelf he bore, 

. And setting liis riglU-foot before, 

He rais'd bimseir to slmw how toll 
His person was above them oil. 

This eciual shame and ouvy stirrM 
1* tV enemy, tliat one liiuuld Iward 
8o many warriors, and so stout, 

As he bad done, and stay'd it out, , 

Uialainiiig to lay down his amis. 

And yield on hoiiuuralile terms. 

Enraged eiius, some in tiie lear 
Attack'd him, and some ev'ry where. 

Till down he ihll ; yet fulling fought, 

Aiid, being down, still laid about : 

As '^iddriiigtoii in doleful dump, 

Is said lu fight u|iou liis stumps.*' 

TruUa and Cerdon were the fint who arrived to his 
rescue ; 

** And joining ftn-ces, laid about 
8o fiercely, that th' anuued rout ' * 

Turn'd tail aipain, and straight begun* 

As if the llevil drove, to niii. 

Meanwhile th' opproach'd th' nloce.whan Bruin 
Was now engag'd to mortal ruin : 

Tlie conquering foe tliey soon assail'd. 

First Tnilla stay'd, and Cerdon tailMi 
Until tlie mastives loos'u their hold." 

The foes of the hew being repelled, the *'■ 

" gentle Trulla, into th’ ring 
He wore in 's iraeei convey'd a stringg 
With which she marcli'd beforag oud led 
Tlie warrior to a grassy bed, 

As autfaon write, in a cool riiade. 

Which eglantine aud roses made; 

Close by a softly mumiuriiig stream. 

Where lovers usM to loll an<l dreuiii i 
There leaving him to his repose, 

Secured from punuit of foea 
And wanting nothing but a song, 

And o wsll-tun'd tlieorlio bung « % 

U non a hpufh, to ease the pin 
His tugg'd ears enfe'd ; with a strain 
They butb draw «|h W anarch in quest 
or hjsjMii; leader^ and the rant** 

FVam tlie Eltsibeth era to Hutlorb owft time there, 
had been a faaliioff, imitated from (he ancletita, among 
whom Ovid may be quoted, of wfitihg vergea wherein 
hk-mAde to give tho anawor, Sbakapere, in hia 
* Veima and Adonit,' affardaiuadvautageoua apecinien 
ofitauae.^ 

* She aayw ' *tii m's* they fthe celiOM} aunrv all ' 'tie so 
And wenld aaj dllar her, if rim said ' no.” ** 

Sut other authora barried it to a ridlcuhMia exceaa, 

, and In the lament of Omin for bis hcar^Btitler yidlculea 
the abuae hy the moat lawhaUe exagaeration. He faaa 
been the unogenitoTg prmbly of the iriab echo, which, 
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to the question ” How d'ye do, Paddy Blake ?" echoed * 
'• Pretty well, Ihaiik ye 

He brat ius breast, and (era his hair, , 

For loss of his dear. crony Bear.: 

That Echo, Aum the hdlow ground, 

His dolfftil wailitigi did rasomid 
Mora wistfully, liy many times, 

Tiiaii rn small poets' splay-foot rhimei^ 

Tkiat make her, in (tirir rueful stories, 

To answer to int'ro^tories, 

And most uiicontcioiialdjir drpie 
Things of which slia nothuig knows z 
And when she has said all she can say, 

' 1'is wrested to the lover's fancy. 

Quoth he, O ifliiiher, wicked Jhiiiti, 

Art tliou fied to my — Echo, Iluiuf 
1 thought tir liadst scorn'd to tiudge a step 
For fear-" (quoth Echo) Marry gr.ep. 

Am not 1 liera to take tliy jiartf 

Then what has quail'd thy stutdaini heart ? 

Have tlicsD bones rattled, ami this head' 

Bo often ill thy quarrel bled 9 
Nor did 1 ever wince or grudge it. 

For thy dear sake. fQiiotU she) Mum budget. 

Think *st thou ' twill not be laid i' th' dish 
Thou turn'dst thy back ? Quoth Echo, pidi. 

To rnii from thoEo tli' hadst overcome 
Thus cowardly 1 Quoth Echo, Mum. 

„ Dot what a vengeance makes thee Ity 
IVum me too, ns thine enemy 9 
Or if thou hast no thought of me, 

Nor what 1 have endur'd foi Uiee, 

Yet shame iind honour might pievail 
To keep tliee thus from turning tail : 

For wlio would grulcli to hiieiid hit blood in 
His honour's cause ? Quulh she, A pudditig." 

Orsin at U‘Ugit]i inoctB with his corn))anioiiB, and the 
whole resolve, in order to levonge their discoinriluic, 
to'|o in search of HudibraA and Ralpho, and to punish 
them for their intciiercnce. In the mcaiiliiue the hcio 
had retired 

** Unto a neighbouring castle by. 

To mt his body, and anply 

Fit med'clnes to each giurioui farnise 

lie gut ill light, reds, blocks, and blues 

which being done, he takes a sudden resolve, in- 
sparited by his recent euccess, to visit his mistress; 
for ' 

** be M got B hurt 
O' llie inside, of a deadlier sort, 

By Cupid made, who took his stand 
U|)on a widow's jointure land." 

This widow, who occupies a prominent Tilaeo in 
tiie remainder of the poem, is described with gicat 
humour 

Slie bad a tbousand jadish tricks, 

'Worse tluiii a mule that llingi and kick's; 

'Mong which one cross- grain'd freak she hud. 

As insolent as strange and mud; 

8he Qirald love none but only such 
As fcunrd and bated her as much." 

The Knight had resolved in dtfsi^ir to abandon the 
pursuit, but now. as Ive remarks U> niinself, 

•* who knows 

But this brave conquest o'er iqy fSra 
May reach Iter heart, and make (hat sloops 
As I but now have forc'd the tioopi 
Tf iioth'uig can opinign love, 

And virtue mvioui ways can wove. 

What may not he confide to do 
That liriiigs boUi love and virtue toof 
But thou bring'st valour too and wit^ 

Two things tliot seldom fail 1o hit. 

Valour 's a mousw>tra|), wit a gin, 

Which women oft*ara taken in. 
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Tlien« Hudilmia, why B!)oiihr«t thou fen 
To bf , tiiat art, u conqnrnir ? 

Fortune (h* aiiilacious (lotbyifrvrfy, 

But Icte the Hmiilmu miicarry. 

Tlien wjiile the honour thou lioi got 
U niick and ■nan new, piping hot# 

Strike her up timvaly (hpu liodil Leit, 

And trust thy fortune witli the rest^' 

On quitting the poetern-door to make the purposed 
visit, the Kuiglit and Squire discover their foes ap« 
proarhitif; to attack them. The combat commences, 
and aftPT some minor incidents, one of which is the 
fortunate effect of the accidental discharge of hii^istol, 
the Knight engages in a fierce conflict with CTerdon 
and Oi sin:— 

" Courageouity ho fac’d about, 

And drewiliis other pistol out ; 

And now had lmlf*way hent the cock, 

When Gerdnu gave so flerce a ahock, 
tVith sturdy triinolMMHi, thwart liis arm, 

I'liat down It fell, and did no liarm : 

, Then stoutly pressing on with speed. 

Assay'd to pull him off his steed. 
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The knight his swonl liad only left, 

With which he Cerdoii’s head had elc(l| 

Or at the least cropp'd off a liinij. 

But Oniu came, and rescu'il him. 

He with hii lance attackM tlie knight 
Upon his qiiorten onpinite. 

But os a hark, that in foul mflier, 

Tois'd by two adverse wiudi togaher. 

Is bruis’d sod heatrn to and Iro, 

And knows not which to turn him to : 

8o Ikr'd the knight between two foes. 

And knew not which of them t* o|ipo8e ; 

Till Of«»ii» charging with bis lance 
At Iludibrsa, by spiteful rhaiice 
Hit Ordon sucfi a bang, os stuiin'd 
And laid him flat upon the ground. 

At this the knight began to. cheer up^ 

And railing up himself cm stinrop, 

Cry'd out, Victoria : lie thou then^ ' 

And I sliall straight dispatch another. 

To hear thee comisuiy in death.** 

And here wc shall leave the Knight tn his first euc-' 
cess for the present, with the following rrprcscntatioii 
of his short-lived triumph. 



[C'ombst of TIuilil.ms ailh Oniu amt CVrdi.n.] 


Th^ Waier^rtjfina Qirk vt FeNMW.-— Another description of 
persons of the same class in life as the gondoliers are very coii- 
spituous and picturesque in Venice, the wattT-women, none of 
whom are natives of the place. A Venetiaa woman would not 
Iw so unmindful of her dianity ns to carry abont pails of water 
from the Pbisi, Or weUs, which ate locked and let out on hiref 
From the mountiyiis in the neighbourhood of Cenida oml Longe* 
rone, bordering on the Tyrol, young, blythe-lodkuig, active girls 
come to Venlde for the bite purpose that *■ Jamie went to tea, to 
wake his crown a pound.*' They enter on the arduous businem 
of carrying flesh water from tiie reservotm, which occupation 
they commence at an early hour of flw day; thOre never is a 
chance of mistaking them for any of the ordinary inhabitants, 
fur IjesidoB the striking elesticiiy of tlicir movements ond^ ani- 
mated air, they wear a uniform dress, short gown, and petticoats 
of bright colour, a round liat (such as our Welsh peoiantry eg- 
hibit) put on in a peculiarly smart way over plaits of hair 
whicn protrude luxuriantly baieath it at the back of the bead. ; 


In winter the hats are (waver, niHl in 'summer straw, and in every 
season always decorated with a hunch of flowers. Thero comely 
girls never settle here ; tliey are remarkably well conducted, and 
sure as the carrier-pigeon makes for its ilestiimtion, each one re- 
turns to her mountain home, and to the^ lover for whose sake she 
has waudered thence, as soon as a sufficient competence Ibr marw 
ried life has been ocquired. We are told that no iustanee hoe 
occurred of aur one of them remaining ]iennaiieiit]y iu Venice, 
unlern arrested by the cold band at death : and they ffivarialAf^ 
back ttiicontaminafed by the habits of a city where, ait has oecn 
said, that 

V Oapldg vMe flie Uon of Ike deeps; 

they escape hence when their object is oltaiiied, as a bM from a 
cage, who, joyfully regaiiu freedom, and mnitb into arnogcnial 
world far jiynn ilk prison almde. only enilured and never Wed. 
—Afro. .tfeAtdn Fo/rt'r BTii/ec •« 
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RAMBLES FROM RAILWAYS. 

Thb Adur, Arun, and Wry,— No. IV. 
AfttnCDBL. as you look up to it from the river, is one 
of the hiost beautiful towns wo know. It is situated 
on the irre^lar slope of a liic^b lull, on whose summit 
stands the noble castle, lialf hidden among lofty trees ; 
the river iiieandeis along its base, reflecting in its 
translucent waters an inverted image of the (own abd 
castle ; while on cither hand stretch ** bosky acres and 
unsbrubbed downs.’* As you follow the windings of 
the river from Tortington, it is seen Co great advaii- 
ti^e ; every fresh curve gives ^ou g new aud always 
picturesque view of it. Tliere is a lane, too, loading 
from Tortington to Arundelr between whose liedge- 
row elms you obtain some pleasant glimpses of the old 
town. The rambler will do well to make Arundel his 
head-quarters in a Sussex trip. The neigh bourlioud 
all around is beautiful, and he will fiiid no lack of 
pleasant walks, either In the immediate vicinity of the 
town or at a short distance from it. Arundel is an 
ancient town, and there are some old houses about it, 
h\it not many, and they arc not very carefully pre- 
served. The church has some details w'orth in6i.>ec- 
tion, but it has been renovated and somewhat mo- 
dernized. It contains some rather remarkable monu- 
ments to the Earls of Arundel, which will interest the 
student of our ancient costume. One in particular, to 
a Countess of Arundel^ has attracted much attention 
on account of its cunous head-dress. Charles Sto- 
thard. in his beautiful work on * Monumental Effigies,’ 
has given etchings of somo of these monumenta, The 
oium is admirably situated on an eminence overlooking 
tho town, and commanding wide sad beautiful pros'^ 
pests. The park, too, is large, abounding in trees, and 
vmll stocked with deer and ^me. * Ilia greatly varied 
‘’gliimjriiuid, Ibll of pleasant dells and gUiueiL and alto- 
gether its seenery is of a somewhat unusually romantic 
character, Thomatory of the casUe is^too long for us 
to relwte hetOt we can only mention two or three of 
the rdm imminent elreumstances. Alfred the Great 
hequeathso tho town of Ariuideh together with the 
emm, to his nephew Adbolin, In the rei^ of 
Stephen, the castle was held by Queen Adeliza, mici 
of Henry I. When Queen Mapd conteated whb 


Stephen for the crown of England, she landed at Litlle 
Hampton, and was received into Aiundd Castle and 
hospitably entertained by Adebza, who (Iocs not, how- 
ever, appear to have tafecii part with her. She had 
been hut a abort time in iho castle, wlien Stephen sud- 
dculy appeared with a stioug fnree before it, and de- 
mgndod that she should be given up to him. This 
Adriliza reaulutely rcluscd, ^/leading the rites of hospi- 
tality and kindred, and Stephen genet ously permitted 
Matid to depai'L uniuoleslen. At the cominenccinont 
of the war between Charles 1. and tho parliament, 
Arundel CaslJc was held by the parliamentary forces, 
but gained by an unexpected assault by Lord Hopton 
for tho king. He did not, however, retain it long : in 
less than two months it was retaken by Sir William 
Waller. Tlie famous Chillingwortli was in the castle 
when it was attacked by Waller, and his death is said 
to have been caused by the excitement and fatigue of 
tho siege, and ihe ill-treatment he received when he 
fell into the hands of tiie parliament soldiers. Some 
say that ho was actively engaged during the siege in 
constructing maclilnes after the Roman metlibd, and 
tho vexation arising from their failure greatly hastened 
ilia death. He was a good*lugician. and used his logic 
to some purpose in theology ; but he left out an im- 
portant consideration in his military elenchus, when 
lie forgot that the Romans did not employ villainous 
saltfictre'* in their sieges. Colonel Gunter, in his 
* Narrative of the Esca^ of Charles II,.* relates that 
Charles passed through Arundel while it was held by 
tile parliamentary troopa, Charles had alept at the 
house of the Colonel’s sister at Hambledon. ** and by 
broake of day,” says the ColeneU ** putting up two 
neaU’ tongues iq my pocketts, which I thought we 
might need by the way, we sett out ^and began our 
ionrttpy. We were no sooner come down to Arundell 
Hill, as we rode close by the castle, but the governor, 
Captaine Morley, mett us full butt, hunting. Tiie 
Coll., the better to avoid them, presently alighted — 
it being a steep hill we were to go downe— and his 
company (as was agreed before) did as be did. And 
so happily we escaped them. The king being told 
who It was. replycd merrily. *1 did not like his 
starched mouchates.’ So we came to Howton. whmv 
on horsebaek. we made' a atopp at an alehouse 
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some bread and drinke; and tlicro our neatfi’ tongues 
stood in very good stead, and were heartily eaten.” 

Arundel Castle was afterwards reduced to ruins ; 
almost the only portion of the old castle that remaina 
is the large round keep that forms so striking a fea- 
ture from the neighbouring country. Dallaway, in 
his ‘ Rape of Arunclel,' says it is Saxon, all Norman 
kc'cps being stiuare. It is, or was not long since, used 
as a preserve fur some remarkably large and fine owls, 
of some foreign kind, but we forget what. The pre- 
sent castle, which is a grand building, though not such 
as it ought to be, was erected by the late Duke of 
Norfolk. It is large, and contains some handsome 
rooms. One is espeeially pointed out to notice ; it is 
called the Raron's Hall, anti is sdVenty feet long by 
thirty-four feet wide, with an open roof carefully coti- 
^triictedf from those at Westminster, Eltham, and 
Croshy halls; the windows ore of stained glass, and 
altogether tlie ro<im is a very handsome one. There 
are a good many antiquarian nicknackeries about the 
I'astle, for the late duke was a collector of such things 
— it is said he offered a hundred guineas for the ** great 
bed at Ware,” but we know not whether it be true ; 
tbon' arc also some good pictures, and it may be pro- 
fitably examined. Dallaway, in tlie work b(*fore re- 
ferred to, gives the history of tlfle Howard family in 
(‘ouufiction with the castle at fearful length; and Tier- 
ney, in his * History of Arundel,* rcjicats it with Iktic 
more brevity. Theic is a good deal of iiiterost in it, 
no doubt, but he must have more patiene,e tlian we 
possess who ean wade through it— when not, like us, 
unfortunately obliged to do so. 



[MIlUiArnnibl.] 

Just under the castle, on an arm of the Arun, is a 
))ictiircBquc water-mill called Swanbooriie Mill. It 
stands on the site of an ancient feudal mill ; and it 
anpears so old that it is not impossible but aouie part 
of it may bo a relic of feudal times. At any rate, a 
mill here is particularly described in Domesday, aud in 
almost every suftsoquent record of the baronial ap- 
pendages. All the tenants in the barony were com- 
pelled to grind their corn here. In 1279, when one 
John dc Polingfold erected a windmill at Lyminster, 
nearly two miles distant, the Earl of Arundel directed 
liim to remove it; but he refused, and a jury was in 
consequence assembled, who ordered it to be demo^* 
lished, and amerced De Polingfold in a considerable 
fine for having thus trenched op the rights of hia lord. 
In 1380 the yearly rent of Swanbourne Mill was 25f„ 


which is a sufiicient evidence of its importance. 
Richard, Earl of Arundel, gave the tithes of it to his 
newly founded college, and these, at the dissolution, 
were valued at 6/. per annum. It should by all means 
be visited ; a mill more picturesque in* itself or in its 
situation is not likely to be soon met with. Close under 
a high chalk sciarp, that is almost concealed by luxu- 
riant frees, and crowned by the ivy- coloured keep, the 
old mill snugly nestles. As you gaze on its tall roofs 
and projecting gables— its strongly contrasted lights 
and shadows, and rich w*arm colouring, and watch the 
frothy spiukling water starting in light crisp foam from 
the huge wliocl, and, after whirling awhile in widening 
eddies, scilling into the intensely brown shadow, and 
that again melting imperceptibly into transparency ere 
it reaclies your feet — you long lor the. cunning hand of 
old Hobbima, or that Hobbima had bad such a mill 
to paint. From this snot you can only see a portion 
of the castle ; a little tarlher up the river the whole 
may be seen, at least oi tlio turrets, and it has a noble 
apiiearaiice slrctclui^ for so great a space along the 
ridge of the hill. The view you there obtain of the 
castle and a corner of the town is quite a contrast, and 
a lovely one, to that view of Arundel to which we 
called attention as we approached the tow'n from Tor- 
tington. From Ihis place Arundel is scarcely seen, 
and the keep is 4hc most ]iroiniiient feature of the 
castlo : all about is still, gentle, undisturbed ; at the 
close of the evening the vi.sitor will feel its quiet, 
sombre character, and as the laiidsi^ape becomes lost 
in the gloom, and lights begin to appear at one and 
another of the rasllo windows, and perhaps are seen 
hurrying from one part of the dark building to an- 
other, hiB thoughts will revert to feudal times, and his 
fancy yield a momentary belief that some rude but 
gaudy pageant is cvimi now in preparation. 

The river here abounds w itb fish ; it lias long been 
famous for its ceds and its mullets, the latter of which 
are very delicious and much prized. Fuller mentions 
them ill his * Sussex Worthies;’ ho says, this county 
is eminent both for sea and river fish, namely, aii 
Arundel niitllct, a Chicliestei iobstei, a Sclsey cockle, 
and an Amberley trout.” Tiie scenery along the com sc 
of the river for the nexl^ few miles is almost all tliat 
the ])edestriaii can desire, calm, ^gently varying, no- 
where gf!kiid, hut unconiinonly beautiful. This part 
of the Arun has ever been a favourite resort of tlto 
painters: and no wonder. The way under Arundel 
hill is of course less tortuous than beside llie river, and 
hardly less beautiful— indeed we arc not sure that it 
does not afford more striking views. It is not uur 
purpose, as we said, to describe the scenery, excejit by 
a few general touches ; and there is no place wc need 
stop at liercaboul. Barpham, which stands on the 
right of the Arun, not far from Arundel, will attract 
attention ; its church, which is on an elevation, being 
a prominent object from the rivei, aud, with the little 
village, father picturesque. Heio, and in tlie neigh- 
bouring parish of North Stoke, are traces of a large 
military camp. Passing by North and South Stokes, 
wc reach Houghton, where the Arun is crossed by a 
substantial bridge; Houghton itself is a pretty village. 
9lbout half a mile farther is Ambcrly, a thoroughly 
secluded village, but one that should b<» visited by all 
who are in its neighbourhood. It contains some cun- 
aiderablc portions of an old episcopal castle.whiffi stanol**^ 
close by tlie church. It is built on a saudslone rock, 
and forms a ptyrallelogram ; the exterior wall on the 
north sidf! is entire, as are also the east and west ends. 
Our view is of tlie south side, vfliicli is not so perfect, 
but more noticeable as containing the prinoiflal ^ 
trance, which is between two small round towers, witii 

K rea for a portcullis. This side is defended by a 
whitfo is croessd by a bridge to the main entrance. 
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The castle docs not appear to have been of much 
atmngth ; but there are aoiuc arches and cloisters in 
the interior, which show that the architecture was in 
an elegant style. In one of the apartnicnta, railed the 
Queen’s room, it is said, arc the remains of the 
portraits of ten ancient monarchs and their queens, 
with their coats properly blazoned ; and on the ceilings 
are the portraits of six warriors carved in wood,” 
\Vc regret that we did not visit this room when at 
AmberJy a few weeks since, so that we cannot say 
whether these portraits exist now. This castle was 
erected in 1368, by William Hcde« bishop of Ghicliester, 
as a rosidonre for himself and his successors ; but it 
was afterwards leased to various parties, till it finally 
passed into the posacssion of Jjord Scisoa. When the 
parliamentary soldiers held possession of Arundel 
Castle, a party of them, under Waller, plundered and 
dismantled Amberly Castle. A small portion of Urn 
old c*difir;e is converted into the residence of a farmer. 

Wherever thcie is the ruin of an ccclesiaBtical edi- 
fi(T, the neiglihouTUig church is almost always worth 
looking at ; and Amlicrly is not an exception. The 
nave of Amberly church is Norman; the chance) of 
tlic early English style; and there is a Norman arch 
between the nave and chancel lichly carved. In the 
chancel is an enamelled sepulchral plate, in tucuiory 
of John Waiilly, who died in 1424 ;*ne is repreaented 
in a curious surcoat or tabard, on which his arms aie 
worked. It is figured in Stothards *Monunicnta] 
EfiSgics.’ In situation Amberly is highly'piclurcsaue ; 
the village runs along the rock, on the ridge of which 
the church and castle arc constructed, and though 
ratlier a poor place in itself, will catch the attention of 
one observant of such objects. Fuller, as we have 
seen, speaks of '*an Ametley trout’' as onh of the 
famous things of Sussex ; but Dallaway will have it 
they arc not trout at all, but salmon, whicdi are still 
taken ill the Arun here, thpugh not in ]mmty;mor, 
according to him, arc they very fine. Amberly is 
now somewhat celebrated for its cranberries ; a great 
deal of peat is also procured here. Parham Hill, not 
far from Ainbeily, commands an extensive prospect 
ill every direction ; in clear weather the Isle of Wight 
is distinctly seen. From Amberly and Parham there 
is a way along the top of the downs (the road runs 
somewhat lower) to Stcyning, that can harchy be sur- 
passed for wide and various prospects throughout 
the South-down district. W'c have often, and always 
with new delight, gone along this ridge, passing 
by tlie Devil’s Dyke to Lewes. Htit now we must 
descend to our river, and at Amberly w'e quit the 
South downs. 

HEMINISCENCES OF TANGIER IN 1836. 

[OoncIttdAA from page 38S.] 

In Ills wandering through the environs of Tangier, 
the traveller can hardly fail to experience disappoint- 
ment. lie has come to Barbary, the land of dates, 
naturally expecting to see tllosc beautiful trees rearing 
their feathery eresls in every grove, and almost over 
every house ; yet not one sobtair date-palm will h? 
behold within or near the town of Tangier. He is told 
that they grow only far in the interior. The fruit 
•Axpurtod is brought from Tafilei^ a inoiUh's journey 
inland, where there are said to be no Jew than sixty 
distinct siieciesof tJic date.. 

In other respects the vegetation bcemed to me in 
no «vay to differ from that of the coast of Aodalucia; 
dwarf fsnrpalms, the tdoes, and 

prickly-pears growing by tlie way«sidc, give it the same 
tropical diaractei; while the orange, citron, fig. and 
pomcgranale-trees seem to want but a less and and 
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sandy soil to flourish with equal luXuriam'o. On other ' 
|>aris of the coast, especially about Tetuan, the orange- 
groves are said to constitute a terrestrial paradise, more 
intoxicating to the senses than the far-famed 
of Seville and Murcia. 

The cooseosoo, of wliicli the Moors are so fond, 
seems the prototype of tlie Spanish offa. It is served 
up in a large dish ivith roasted fowls and eggs boiled 
bal'd, and would be very agreeable, were it not for a 
peculiar sweetness in tlie flour of which it is composed. 
The bread of Tangier is porous and good, though in- 
ferior to the close-grained biscuity bread of Spain, 
The butter is not salted, and by no means bad, in spile 
of its lard-like appearance, but 1 could nev€*r relish it, 
nor anything bur fruit ; for the remembrance of the 
greasy, disgusting limbs of the merchants stretched 
amonpt their goods, tlie swarms of flics, the filth of 
the shops, and the rancid soft-soap mixed with tho 
eatables, gave me a distaste for every mual. 

The Moors are tbc most ignorant and superstilious 
of all the tribes that profess tlie creed of the Piupliet ; 
Uie literature of their own country is almost unstudied 
and unknown by them. Art and science are here but 
in tlieir dawn, or, I should rather say, in the last stage 
of decay; for this people, after having received, ibice 
or four conturies since, largo infusions of intelligence 
and civilization from the most highly polished race 
oL Mohammedans that ever cxisled— the Moresco 
Spaniards— seem now to bo taking but the first step 
from the savage to the civilized slate of society— seem 
now for the first time to have covered their nakf'dnesa 
with rude garments— for the first time to have erected 
huts and congregated within w'alls. 

Their antipathy to Christians it so great, that were 
aU European to attempt to penetrate the country nn- 
atiended by a Moorish soldier, ho would infallibly be 

S mrdered or enslaved by yhe peasantry. Gibi aJiar and 
1C Ticighboturing towns arc rife with fearful stoiies of 
Christians landing on the Barbary shore for sport, or 
cast theie by tempests, and being never heard of more. 
In Tangier, how'cver, on account of its fiequent inter- 
course with Gibraltar, and of its being the residence 
of the foreign consuls, Christians meet with much less 
insult than in Tetuan and other towns on the roast. 
But the Ignorance and prejudices of tho jieoplc occa- 
sion considerable annoyance to the traveller. He cau- 
Ibot, in many instances, satisfy bis eurioeity without 
great danger. Hr cannot evou ascend to the fiat roof 
of his abode without incurring the risk of being fii ed at. 
It is scarcely safe to carry a book in one’s hand through 
the streets, and my guide always warned me to conceal 
my portfolio. Whether they imagined it cafiahle of 
exerting some malign irefluonce over them, or thcMight 
it wSs intended to receive a plan of the fortifications, 
I could not learn. The difficulty of sketching 1 found 
to be a general complaint among travellers, who, amid 
scenes of so novel a characUT, are naturally anxious to 
carry away some memorials more fixed anef substantial 
than those of the brain. To attempt it within the walls 
would be most dangerous; even outside the town 1 
could only accomplish it by stealth. While engaged 
in sketching some camels, I was disturbed by loud out- 
cries fipm a party of Moors who sat without the gates, 
and my guide explained it by sayum they tlircatencd 
to fire on me unless 1 instantly dAisted, If, as my 
guide asserted, they concluded 1 was ‘drawing a plan of 
the fortifications, it was a proof of their ignorance as 
well as jealousy, for I was standing at the time with 
my back to the walla 

This hatred and jealous of Christians seems stronger 
among the young than among adults. You cannot 
walk through the streets without provoking abuse 
from the children. I stopped one day at the door of a 
school-room, iii whiefr twenty or thirty urcliios wric 
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■Bquattiuf; on tlio bare earth Bcribbling on largo 
i filalea ; the lung queues depending from tbeir shaven 
' beads gave them, as they sat wuh their backs to- 
wards the door, a very singular appearance. As 
soon as they espied me, there arose a general mnrinur 
of displeasure, and abusive epithets broke frogj^ every 
nioullh The master, who sat in the farther corner, 
after 'in vain laying about him with a long cane, 
civilly bogged mo tu walk on, as his toys wuuld never 
be quiet in the presence of a Christian. On anotlier 
occasion, I observed some filthy brats entering a 
bakery, carrying trays covered with pats of dough. I 
looked in, but no sooner did the little rascals perceive 
me, than they began to abuse inc violently, at the 
same time wetting their fingers and niarking their 
breasts, in order to avert the influence of the *'evil 
eye*' upon the food. 

The Jews of TMf^cr seem to form almost one-half 
of the popiilaliori. They arc numerous enough through* 
out the empire, but swarm particularly along the coast, 
attracted by the facilities of trading with Gibraltar. 
In Tetuaii, and other cities of Morocco, a particular 
quarter is set apai t for their residence, ana within it 
they are confined during the night, as in the Ghetto of 
Home, but in Tangier tneir houses are mingled indis- 
criminately with those of the Mooes. The Jew in Bar- 
hary wcai s the dress prescribed by law ; he is for- 
bidden to assume the Mohammedan costume, with the 
exreption ol the Ji/trh, but the hood of this he is tfot 
allowed to raise; and n^crc he to put on the haik, orhn- 
sou tuiboobh, yellow slippers, or any of the prohibited 
fli tii-les of dn ss, he would in all probability be slain by 
the first MubIciii he encountered. OlirisUans are not 
under the same restrictions, and can assume the Mo- 
hainiaedan costume at pleasure. 

The Jewesses of Barbaiy arc famed fur their beauty. 
Their features are good, frequently with nothing oi a 
Jewish cast, and with an opchness of expression rarely 
possessed hy their sisU'rs of England. Eyes very full 
and dark, with long jetty fringes, and a soft swimming 
expression, with complexions more pure and delicate 
than Spanish women can boast, onuance their other 
charms. Their head-dress is very peculiar; a red 
scarf is bound ovin* the fondiead, autf hangs far down 
the hack, its ends adorned with a golden friipge; over 
this is a small crimson cap; and above all a w'hitc 
Jiaiuikerchicf passing beneath the chin, tied behind 
tlie head, and falling over the scaif behind. They 
wear a close jacket, and a caftan of green or crimson. 

'riie marruHl females walk abroad freely and un- 
veiled. When at home, they are generally to be seen 
sitting on a cusbiim in tlio Oriental style, nursing their 
children, or, if of low rank, engaged in sifting llour or 
in some other domestic duty. An old Jew, who prided 
himself on possessing a very handsome young wife, 
took me to see her. I found her in a ainall narrow 
apartment, squatting on tbc floor, with an infant in her 
lap, whoso face was covered with red spots, as though 
it had tlic small-pox; but these, she told tne, were 
only the bites of ims and niusouitocs. An elder child 
lay slumbering on a bod, its face literally black with 
the swarms of flies clustering on its features, especially 
in the hollows of the eyes. The mother of these two 
children was scarcely 'fliteen 1 

Jews and Christians of every sect are allowed in 


rites and ceromouics to be submitted to the giixe of 
“unbelievers.” Surely this is far jircferablc lo the 
bigotry of tlic Spaniards, who, while tiiry allow heretics 
freely to enter thoir temples, and witness their coro- 
irfnniel,x»rohibit ill public manifestations of other reli- 
gions throughout \beir land, and )K!ritiit no Jew to set 
foot upbu their soil. 

Not the least interesting rnce to be seen in Tangier 
are tbc half-savage Arabs of the Deseit, who bring 
merchandise from Fez, and other cities of the interior, 
down to Ike coast. Just without the woslcrn gate is 
an opeivspace of ground, whither I Irequently reported 
to watch the Bedouins and their camels, which are 
generally assembled hero in large numbers, for Ikm c 
they remain in the intervals between their journeys, 
being taken within the walls only oceasion.nlly to 
receive or to be relieved of thoir burdens. \Vhcn 
they first lie down after their dayb jiiurnoy. tbeir u ild 
conductors tie a cord round the bent knee of one of 
their fore legs, which, w'ithout preventing thoir rising 
or moving about, secures them from stiaying to any 
distance, and certainly adds to the interest of the scene, 
for a most amusing figure is a Camel on throe logs. 
The Arabs next spread a cloth or haik on the ground, 
strew some corn on it, and call the boasts one hy ono to 
eat; but arc obliged to stand by the while, lest anolher 
should intrude andja combat sliould ensue. Though at 
first it is not very agroeablo to stand amid a herd of 
these animals, with three or four great heads and for- 
midable sets of teeth grinning over your shoulder, you 
soon learn to feel at ease, for they arc exceedingly gentle 
and obedient. On first making acquaintance with the 
camel in its native state, you will find an abundant 
source of amusement in its singular habits, and uiicoutli 
attitudes and rhovements. 

These Arabs are thinly clad, seldom with more than 
a haik wound round llu»m, leaving one shoulder and 
flic hicastx'xposccl. Occasionally they wear the jelab, 
the winter drcHS of Barbary, but, hkc the cloak in 
^ain, frequently worn in suinmcr by the lower fdassi's. 
Tuctr hue is very dark, almost black, but this is fiotn 
constant exposure to iJie sun, for 1 was assured that at 
their birth their skin is in most instances as white as 
that of an European ; and I sec no reason to doubt it, 
when many of the ^^oor8 have fair complexions, and 
as a raccjwith the eKrc]>tion of those who arc of negio 
origin, are undoubtedly fairer than the Andalucians. 
They sleep under sinall tents whii'h they carry about 
with them, or they lie in the open air in the midst of 
their camels, -like a Highland shepherd hetworn his 
Uups.' SiiiiTiIc, ignorant, and superstitious as savages, 
they arc withal very civil, good-humoured, and inqui- 
sitive. My sketch-book excited their amazement, as 
they had probably never before beheld a representation 
of anything animate or inanimate. r They turned it 
over a^ain and again, and examined my pencils and 
knife witli groat curiosily ; but what seemed must to 
excite tbmr wonder was the India-rubber, whicli they 
took at nrat to be leather, but its elasticity disjiroved 
that; and though they smelt it, bit it, and cut if, they 
could make nothing of it ; and on seeing its efiecLs on 
pencil-marks they were confounded, and scrinrd to 
regard it as the result of magic. On my atU'inpting 
fo sketch them, they betrayed great alarm, running 
away, and hiding their faces in the folds ot their haiks. 






giouB undisturbed, and even to erect places of worship. 
The Christians at Tangier are not numerous enough to 
build a<church, Cathmic or Froteslant, and service is 
tlierefore performed in the houses of the consols, who 
congregate according to tbeir creeds. $ince the Mo- 
haiamedana are loo tolerant to interfere with the reli- 
gious faith of their neighbours, it ought to be no matter 
of reproach that they do not gjiow their own peculiar 


her head in the sand, by tliat means to conci^ them 
selves from my view. The Moors have the same 
superstitious digad of being drawn, which arises eTither 
from tbeir imagining it might exert some sinister 
influence upon Uiem, or from religious scruplA, as 
the Koran prohibits the representation of ai^lhing 
endowed with life. So friendly were they dlsp^ed to 
be, that one insisted on my mounting all uis camels iu 
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toiDoenion to 117 their paces, and another followed me 
into the town,hemng me to make a two davs’ Journey 
wiUi iiim to hia home ; adding, that should he ever 
come to my land, he would inquire for my tribe, aiid 
seek out luy tent. 

As I was one evening pasaine through the market- 
place, my attention was attracted by a crowd assenibled 
m one corner. Sepne were squatting in a circle three 
or four deep ; others were standing behind. In the 
midst were two men, who, 1 was told, were comedians. 
Their only covering was a dirty linen wrapper sus- 
pended by a variegated rope from the neck, leaving 
all above the waist- naked. One wore a turban un- 
folded : the other, who had a lone tuft of hair depend- 
ing behind, had liis bare head bound with three or 
four charms, looking like small cakes of dark soap. 
Their feats seemed to consist in brandishing short 
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sticks as they stood opposite, repeatedly changjiie . 
places, vociferating very loudly, and using much 
extravagant gesture. Now and then they would 
raise their eyes and hands to heaven, invoking Allah 
in a frenzied manner; tho next moment uttering 
some ^oll thing that convulsed the audience with 
laughter. There seemed to be no acting, strictly 
speaking, no representation of distinct cliaraclcrs and 

8 arts; it was rather an exhibition of buffooneries. 

bie took up a long hollow case like a narrow drum, 
beat it for a few moments, then threw it aside with 
laughter, rushing across to his companion. 11c next 
took a jar, and squatting down, put it on his lap, 
asking, patting, and talking to it for some minutes ; 
then suddenly sprung to his feet, and exchanged 
places with his fellow. Such are the sons of Thespis 
m this land of barbarism. 



^ [Junali.^Froin SUiiae Chtpel.] 

MICHAEL ANGELO’S JONAH. Ttere i. one i^identol ^vantege arising out of .this 

mistake winch our readers may anpreoiate, in the 
Bv one of those errors pmich sometupn occur in spirit of our great dramatic poet, that " there is a soul 
printing, and whiefa are so difficult of nlisbctory ex- of goodness in things evil.” Our error will enable 
planation to all unacquainted with printing, the Jonah them to compare the extraordinary vigour of the 
of Wmt was substituted, at page aos. for the Jonah greatest master of sublimity in art, with the correct 
of Miohaxi. AnorIiO in the Sistine Chapel. The though comparatively feeble conception of the modeni 
reaffiest wim of cr .’‘rectiog the error » by bore giving painter, 
the eogmtiug vbieh whs intended to be inserted. 
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A DAY AT THE TYNE FACTORIES. 



fCaHini; Lctd into Ut Whlto^ntd MimuAietura.l 


The Chemical Works and the GIosa-Factorjr, noticed in manufacture. We will first watch the proceedings ot 
two of our recent Supplements, are instances of the the * 

busy f‘ontif*ction which subsit te between the various Shot-mmiffiHiiure, — The little spherical shot so fami* 

nianuracturing tc)wiid*on the oaiiksorthe Tyne. New- liar to the soldier and the sportsman arc proiluced in a 
castle, WalWml, North Shields, and other planes on very singular way. Those of large sise, such as pistol 
the nortli bank ; Gatcbhcad, VJtilling, South Shields, an^ bullets and rifle balls, being required of regular and 
otberhon the south bank — are all so Jinked together in eaacHy eqiftil size, are generally cast in a uioiild, one at 
respect to their manufacturing and commercial arrange- a time, in the same way as other small specimoiih of 
mciitH, that we lAay almost regard them as one town, casting. Shot of the next smaller size, such as swan- 
It i.H in this sense that we ust^ the designation *^Tyne shot, are often produced by casting several at a lime; 
Factories,*' in reference to a few brief notices which we there is a double mould formed, something like a pair 
have yet to give. of nut-cracke^ which, wlicn closed, exhibits a range of 

Among the eHtabliahmenta at Newcastle to which we little moulds into which themielted lead can be poured, 
have been favoured with access, and which fire fitted and. when open, allows the shot so made to be removed 
to illustrate branches of manufacture not yet noticed inj from the Mbuld. Another mode of making shot is by 
this Magazine, are the ^ rolling: a piece of thin lead is cut up into little cubes, 

and tnese are placed between two fiat stones, the 
Gaihwffi^e Lea^Warhs^ upper of wlqclv works over the lower; so that by the 

pressure and the movement the cubical fragments 
Gallowgate is the name of one of the older or main are worn to a spherical shape. A mder kind is 
streets in the northern part of Newcastle; a street sometimes made by shaking a number of small frag- 
which hiu nut yet. come within the scope of the mag- ments of lead together in a bag or box, by which \ne 
nifioent improvements planned and carried out by Mr. corners and rough edges are worn away, and anaiqiroxi- 
Grainger in the central parts of the town, and of which mate roundness given to the pieces ; just in the way 
an acc^ount was given a few years back in vol.ix. (1840). that boys' marbles are made. But the most efi'ec- 
The term * Lead-Works’ is a short and convenient one, tive ana the most highly curious mode now adopted 
but it would not in itself convey an exact idea of the of makfiij^ the smaller snot is by grantdation^ that is, 
operations carried on. The establishment in question by allowing melted lead to fall through a series* of 
is a shot-factory, a refinery, a white-lead factory, and a holes ih a kind of colander, and causing the drops 
red-lead factory ; but all of these have the metal lead thus formed to pass through a considerable space 
for the basis of operations, and tlierefore the general before they finally settle in a vessel of water beneath: 
name becomes a fitting one. the. distance being such as to enable the drops to cool 

Like most large ikotories, there is here within the and solidify before they reach the bottom. When this 
entrance-gates an bpen court surrounded with build- plan was first adopted, the shots fell into water almost 
ings in whjch the manufketuring processes are carried immediately on pMsiojg Uirough the holes ^bfft they « 
on ; some have the comparatively simple apparatus were misshapen by this sudden immenuon. The first 
connected with the white-iegd manufiacture ; some the person who worked out the idea of causing the drops 
ranges of flirnaces for the red lead ; some the very to fall throu^ a considerable space wee a plumber at 
curious arrangements pertaining to the shot process ; Bristol named WatU ; and a little tinge of tlm marfcl- 
sotue the large vessels in which silver is obtained fi'cm 1oui|i,aocompanies we account given of the InvoatioA. 
nuuwesof lean ; while the group of buildings as a whole This, plumber, in the year 17B2» is laid to have 
illustrates the differences observable as to the employ- ^ dreiuned” that he made shot by such a method ; atid 
ment of men or of women in-different proeemes of he aoeordinglfy tried yie experiment from the tower of 

No. 797- Voi. XIlI.-<4 X 
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Bt. Maiy Kcdcliffe church at Briblol. He Bucce34cd ; into a pit h^hcath. The plan originally acted on ms 
he Sold the invention for a very large ettm, plmtnoii a the iinit, of ^liioli tliero U a very elegant bpecimen in 
magnificent crescent at Bristol, epent all the money in the shot-tower near the foot of Waterloo Bridge, and 
merely preparing the foundations for this crescent, and another at Newcastle ; whereas the second plan, though 
thus gave origin to a root which long alterwardB bore lea3attractj(TC,tO'the eye, iscqually efficacious and more 
the name of ** Watts's Folly In more recent times a economical v it is the plan: carried oii at the Gallowgaic 
curious cliaiige It. .the mimufacturing arrangements Work& 

has taken place. : Jhnivided the vertietd space through In the shot*factoiy the first thing which meets the eye 
which the shot can IlsU be sufficient, it matters not is a kind of colander supported at a height of a yard 
whether they iUl to the ■urfhcc of the ground from the or so lh>m the ground on a stand, os in the annexed 
top of a lolty tower, or^/hoei the surfitcc of the ground cut, and having a circular hole in tlie floor beneath it. 



U'^slitig SItoi ] 


This hole is a central opening into a vertical pit two 
hundred feet deep by six feet in diameter, the mouth 
of which is at most times closed, with the exception of 
the small apeilurc fiileen inches in diameter. Wliat 
we here call the ‘colander* sufficicnlly lescinbles in 
sluipc the familiof culinary vessel so termed, to be con- 
veniently indicated here by that name ; thl^lower part 
is pierced with lioles ; and as the bize of these holes 
determines Uie size of the shot, there is one colander 
for each size, of which there aie as mjmy as iilteeii or 
bi.xleeii, varying from 1 to jj of an inch diameter. 

lA*ad shot contains a very small per ccniagc of ai'senic, 
to improve its sphericity ami solidity. Near the colan- 
der is a small furnace or pot, in which the lead and 
arsenic are melted ; and when the fluid melai is ready, 
the shot-making at once commences. A layer of dross 
or scum is laid over the holes in the colander, to act as 
a kind of filter or siraipirr, or to separate the liquid 
metal more effectually into small drops. A ihan lades 
the metal out of the pot into the colander, and presently 
we see a pretty stream of silvery rain descending from 
the holes in the colander into the pit, througli the aper- 
ture in the floor tlie lead divides into small drops 
while passing through the dross and the holes, and 
Gomes solid by the time it’e-eaehes a vessel of water 
placed at the bottom of the pit. It might be supposed 
that Uie tlrope would assume an elongated pear sliape, 
or that they would iding together during the descent 
and form a string of Knots ; but the composition of tlie 
metvd, the temperature to which it is heated, tlie filter- 
11 %; medium put over the holes, and the depth of the 
des04tlt, are all acljusted for the atlmiunetit of a proper 
sphei^jf. 

When two tons weight of shot have thus fallen into 
the pit, operations are temiiorarily &U8|)eiided ; the 


apertuic of the pit is opened, a man is lowered to tlie 
bottom, and he bends up all the shot from the water into 
which they had fallen. The sliot are dried by being 
spread out on steam-heated iron plates ; ami the d’llferent 
sizes are next separated by silting through sieves. But 
with all the care bestowed in the manufucture, imperfect 
shot arc sure to form ]iart of the group : in some speci- 
mens two shots cling together ; in otliers the pear sliapc 
is exhibited ; mothers the egg shape ; and all tliesc de- 
fective shot mubt be removed. Now this removal is 
effected by one of the most simple but beaut it ul con- 
trivances that can be imagined. On one side of the build- 
ing where tiiese operations are earned on, is a table of 
highly hinoothed and pplished iron, capable of being 
tilted up to any angle, and attended by a woman, to 
whom the shot arc handed up when made, and who sits 
in front of the apparatus, as in the annexed cut. At one 
end is a small hopper or receptacle intowliicU the shot 
are put by this attendant, and flma which they descend 
in a broad stream down upon the table. Tiie table being, 
inclined, they roll down its surface to the lower edge ; 
but in their progress the round and the crooked shot 
part company. All the well-shapen shot, like gooa 
pedestrians, travel regularly down the path, deviating 
neither to the right nor tlie left, and reach the bottom 
in fiill activity * but the lame or misshapen shot, like 
bad walkers, waddle from side to side, and waste so 
much strength that they arrive at the lower end of tlie 
table almost spent. Wliat then is the result? llic 
Spod round shot start fl-om off tlie table with such force 
that they descend into a trough removed some little 
distance from the table ; whereas the bad crooked shot 
fail over the precipice almost vertically into a different 
trough. So nicely are the angle of the slope and the 
distance of the troughs regulated, tliat almost eveiy 
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iiidiviilLia] miashapeii bhot is separated by th<^e 
me.Liis. 

I’lie shot retain the dead-white bilvery appearance 
which (he melted metal itself had exhUuted, but this 
IS exehaiii>:ed for a darker and more glossy hue before 
(hoy are brought to market. There is a kind of churn 
m east-iron barrel into which the shot are placed with 
a little plumbago, or black-lead, and by the rotation 
of this churn ibr a considerable tune the shot give to 
each other by fnction a still more sphencal form, and 
at the same time become eoaTcd with a thin and equ.^ 
hlc layer of black lead, which is rubbed pretty firmly 
into the surface. They arc iinally tied up in cansras 
l)ags containing two stone, or twenty-eight pounds each, 
and in that form sent into the market. 

Bcfiiinff . — ^The refining earned on in connection with 
the lead inamifacturc, instructively illustiaics the dif- 
ference ill value of various kinds ol metal. Most lead, 
afier it has been melted from the ore into the form of 
oblong blocks or ' pigs,' contains a little silver, and tlitf 
decision of the question wliotber or not the silver can 
profitably be extracted from the lead, depends on the 
ratio between the one and the oilier. Tbeie ij a latio 
below which the silver obtained would not pay for the 
wages and other expenses incurred in the cxtiaction, 
and in such case the refining process is nut carried on : 
while in some instances the lend is sufficiently rich in 
siH’or to yield a handsome return for this process. 
Sometimes it is found, on assay or analysis that there 
is only half an ounce of silver in a ton of lead, while 
some of the rich veins of lead contain more than a hun- 
dred ounces of silver to the ton. If it contains five 
ounces to the ton (the average of the district being 
about ten\fhen it is deemed worth the trouble of refin< 
ing, where operations are conducted on a large scede. 

In order to extract with advantage so small a portion 
of silver, tlie manufacturer is indebted to an ingenious 
process, invented sand patented within a few years by 
Mr. Pattinson of Newcastle. The apparatus consists of a 
number of lai'ge cast-iron pots, liolding five or six tons of 
lead each. In these the lend containing silver is melted, 
and then suffered to cool slowly, while n workman keeps 
it cotitimially stirred with an iron tool. As it cooK a 
kind of crystallization takes place; particles or 
of solid lead full to the bottom, and arc wilhdiuwn by 
B perforated* ladle or colander. These solid pai tides 
contain leas silver than Ihp ongj^ial lead, while the re- 


maining fluid part is proportionately emiched. The 
same operation is repealed again and again iinon the 
remelted crystals, and also upon the residual richer 
portion, until finally the silver Is conccntratoii into 
1-lOth or J-2nth of the uiigiiial bulk of lead, while the 
remaining part of the lead is almost entirely deprived 
of the precious metal. 

The rich lead thus produced is then subjected to a 
process called cupeUahon^ which consists in heating the 
metal in a peculiar liinmce to a high temperature, and 
at tl\e sam% time exjiosing it to a blast of air, by wliich 
the lead is oxidized and comes off as Litharge while 
the silver, not being so acted upon, remains in a mass 
or cake of great beauty and puiity, often w'eighing 
scveiitl thousand ounces. A singular and brilliant ap- 
pearance accompanies this process. Whijn the silver is 
111 a melted state, it absorbs between its particles many 
times its bulk of pure o\yg?n gas ; this gas, as the me- 
tal solid! 1ms, is ex]}c]]e(l, and, esci^nug from boiiealh 
the luirdening siidacc of the mass, forces with it tlio jfl 
fluid melul from below', niid forms lively representatiuns 
or modvh of volcanic operations, leaving the surface 
covered with lasantiful and fantastic coiicietionsof puie 
and brilliant silver. 

The Litharge is eillier used in the making of flint- 
glass, or in preparing the salts of Iciixl, which arc niiu-b 
employed in dyeing and calico printing; or, being mixed 
with eoal and heated in a furnace, it paits with the 
oxygon 011(1 resumes the nietalJic futm, being then 
called lie/inriJ lead. 

The riutfiU lequired for capellation is^so high that 
mneh lend is volatilized and lost, and the value of 
Mr. l*allin.«oirs di.seovery consists in separating the 
silver witlioul exposing more than a small proportion 
of flic lead to this wasteful process. 

• We have next to visit other pails of the factory, and 
notice the production of two substances extensively iistnl 
in the artM. by the combination of lead with tw'O other 
agents. One of these is «u 

JRptl /.crir/.— This siib&tanco is not so absmdiy named 
as Mdaek lead' and ^HUgar of lead,' the first of which 
contains no Iciui^ and the second no sugai* ; but still it 
is not (piite a correct name, for it is lead comljjjaied 
with another agent, which lolulJy destroys itscUstqmary 
metallic quality. Itcd lend, like the litnoi'gc which wc 
have just noticed ns icsiilting from the refining, is a 
combination of load with the oxygen of Uiu air, imt in 
• 2X2 
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diiforent jmpoi^ions, for red lead, or aa it u 

also called, contains a larger auantitjr Of oifg^n thAtl 
litharge to a given quantity of leadt 
When melted lead ie exposed to the Actioff of the 
atmosphere, the upper fluid suNlaoe gradually oombihfl 
with the oxygen, aud forms a groetush yellow powdiri 
This is the first s(|Lge in the manufacture of md lead* 
and is carried out in the following motuiar Oha bf 
the buildings are several Airnaces ranged in a row, bf 
the form called reverberatium and of whioh a Ikmiliar 
idea maybe given by comparing them to bakers’ ovens. 
The pigs of lead (mter the silver has been extraoted 
iVom them) are put into the wide fnoUths of these fUr^ 
naces, in the proportion of about a ton arid a half Of lead 
to each fhrnace. Flame is then admitted to aet on the 
lead so as to melt it) and then begins the particular 
process by which the red teed is produced. A man 
stands before the Opefl mouUi of the flirnace* U in the 
adjoining cut provided with a lotm rake or stirrei; 
This stirrer is suipiOded by the middle fi^om a chain 
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overhead, so as 1o« have greater facility of movement; 
and the man continually works and stii-s tlic molten 
mass with this instniment. Ilis object is to let every 
part of llie metallic mass come in turn up to the aui^ 
face, where it can come in contact with <}he air. This 
hoi and tedious process m continued uninieriuptedly 
for flve or six houiv; by winch tiiiio the lead has lost 
its fluidity, its whitish colour, and its metallic lustre, 
and has become a greyish yellow powder. 

It is not possible to cemvort the whole of the lead into 
powder by this means, since that whicli is formed must 
more or Icm prevent the remkiuder from having con- 
tact with the air. The cmdenls of the liq;nace there- 
fore become * protoxide of lead mixed with metallic 
lead. To remove this metallic lead is the next process. 
Tlie contents ofthe furnace are conveyed to an adjoining 
part of the buildings, where * grinding stones/ * settling’ 
cisterns, and tanks point to a very diiTvient class of 
processes. The powder is put into a mill and ground 
till the lead itaeli is crushed \o a flne state ; aSra. tiae 
whole is diffused in water in a cistern. The particles 
of metiultc lead, being heavier than the rest, sink to 
the bottom ; while th^ellow powder becomes diffhsed 
through the water. The water, thus coloured of 
bright yellow (for the greenish tinge had been caused by 
thfrolue lead mixed with the yellow powder) then flows 
through a series of tanks or troughi^ arranged at such 
a slope lihAt the liquid maybe able to deposit its sedi- 
ment of yellow oxide as it goes along ; and this sedi- 
ment is anerwards Collected and diied. 


Here we liave a tolerably pure oxide oi lead, which 
is called nuusicat: and by causing this to combine with 
a IdUl larger porUon ef oxygen, it is converted into red 
lead, or mliiittiitt lb efiber this, the yellow powder is 
Again pat flitO teverbsrating furnsjces, again heated, 
again slirred by a rskOi and miowed to gather oxygen 
mm tha air for a muOh tohgar period than before. It 
Ohai^es Its coloiii^ frortia beautitbl yellow to a tine, red, 
passing through all the gifldaiidns of orange colour ; or 
rather, this orange tint results litHn yellow particles and 
red particles being mixed in the sShie mass, and in dif- 
ferent proportiotM is the process goes on. When linally 
removed flom the fiimace, it » ground a second time 
to a flne powder, aufl packed for sele. 

In this instanoki then, we see that heat and air, act- 
ing on metallie lead, Convert it in\6red Iptul; but we 
shall now find that C diAirent agepey converts metallic 
lead into 

fVhtle £eaili*^TIie use of white lead in the aris is 
rather a humbling instance of the limit to our practical 
knowledge. Everybody says that white lead is in- 
juriems to the painters who^ise it ; yet no one knows 
either how to do without it or how to remove its de- 
leterious effects on the system. White lead forms the 
basis of nearly aJl the pigments used by the house- 
painter ; and it pomsses so many valuable propcrtic<t 
for this purpose, that it has outlived all the ob- 
jections made to it, and all the attempts made 1o 
supersede it. 

There is a very curious circumstance conned cd with 
the manufacture, which would almost seem to show' 
that this substance is not necessarily so deleterious as it 
IS often said to he. Most of the processes are conducted 
by women. Tlie white-lead manufactuic is extensively 
carried on at Newcastle, and we believe that the eni- 
ployment of women in it is pretty general. Wliy ibis 
II the case we cannot say. time was, before Newcastle 
made the giant strides it has recently made, when the 
bricklayers’ labourers of that town were of the temmine 
gender; and women may have accustomed themselves 
to employments genemlly undertaken -by men else- 
where. But be this as it may, the women employed in 
the white-lead works at this factory ccriainly do not 
give countenance to the charge of unhealthiness 
brought against this manufacture ; they look as healthy 
as the majority of females among the working classes, 
and are said to feel but little inconvenience from the 
employment. As to the circiinisiances in the social 
condition of the people which lead to the engagement 
of females in this way, it is a question too wide to be 
touched upon here, and therefore we proceed at once 
to the hubjeef more immediately in view. 

White lead is a carborAite of lead ; and to make this 
carbonate, many plans are followed ; but it will suflic.c 
fur our purpose to notice tlie process as here con- 
ducted. 

There are about a dozen lofty square rooms, in which 
this converaion of lead into carbonate of lead takes 

S lacc ; and the manner in which these rooms are gra- 
ually filled is singular enough. But we must first 
notice the form into which the lead is brought. Our 
frontispiece represents a cauldron or open vessel of 
iron, round which women are engaged. Pigs of 
lead are put Into this cauldron, and melted by a fire 
beneath. When melted, the lead is leaden out of 
the cauldron into flat iron moulds, whereby thin 
sheets are formed about twenty inches long, tour or 
five broad, and about an eigfith of an inch thick. 
This the women do with mat quickness ; one stirring 
the molten lead to keep the surface clear, others cast- 
ing the flat pieces, and others removing these pieoes 
from the mould. When a sufficient number is col- 
lected, the pieces are nut into a box or track, and 
wheeled along a miniature Railway to a place where 
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they are weighed ; and when th» weighing is finished, 
the thin pieces (weighing about five Im. each) are 
ready to bo applied to the next foUovring process. 

In the loity square rooms a series of strata are built up 
one over another, to the height of twenty-five feet ; and 
these strata are such as will certainly seem odd to most 
readers. At the bottom of all is a fayor of fine ashes ; 
next upon this is a layer of tanner s spent bark, two 
or three feet thick ; then a layer of earthen pots. 
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about five inches in diameter, and containing each a 
pint ofvineirar; then a layer of leaden plates, six in 
depth or thickness, laid over the open mouths the 
ots ; then a layer or covering of buardk; next a second 
ed of spent tan, a second layer of puts containing vine- 
gar, a hccoiid layer of k'R<len plates ; an<l so on, until 
a * stack,’ as it is called, is built up to the height of 
more than twenty feet. Each layer of pots, with the 
tan beneath and the lead above, is called a * heat,' or 
* bed and the stack contains seven or eight of these 
heals when filled. There are about sixteen hundred 
pots ranged in each layer or heat ; and four tons of lead 
in each heal laid on the pots ; so that in all the succus- 
bive series of tan, pots, and kad, there must be a mass 
of pretty considerable, weight. The door of each room, 
if we may call it a door, is as high as the room itself ; 
and each layer of the materials forms a floor on which 
the women stand and walk, as in the annexed cut, 
either to empty or to fllk the stack. YHien all the 
arrangements arc completed, the room is entirely closed 
up, and left untouched for many weeks. 

Then comes the inquiiy, what takes place in the 
stack during this period? Tlie spent bark gradually 
ferments, and in so doing gives forth a considerable 
amount of iieai (about 180** Fahr.), sufficient to cause 
Ibc vinegar in tlie pots to evapomte slowly. This 
vapour is of a compound and acid character, and ap- 

8 ears to act upon the thin sheets of lead placed over 
le pots in the following manner : — ^The surface of the 
lead is first converted into an oxide ; this oxide is 
formed into an acetate by the vinegar ; and this again 
changed into carbonate by carbonic acid gas yielded 
by the fermenting bark. In some factories other 
liquids ore used instead of or mixed with vinegar, and 
other sources of heat than fermenting tan; and indeed 
there is some little chemical complexity involved in 
this change of metallic lead into white lead ; but it 
will, be sufficient for our purpose to know that the 
whole of the arrangements jn the * stack ’ are for the 
purpose of causing the thiii*pieces of lead to combuie 
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chemically with carbonic acid and oxygen to form white 
lead*^ substance totally different from the lead whence 
it was prepared, since it is a white earthy-looking solid, 
wholly vrithoui lustre or metallic qualities. 

As the stack had to be built up piecemeal, so now 
it has to be dissected layer by layer. The upper part 
of the door or entrance to th^ruum is opened, and 
access gained to the interior. Tlie women remove the 
uppermost sheets of lead, then the carihen pots (whieli 
have lost a good deal of their contents by ovapomtion), 
then a layer of bark, then a layer of boards then a 
second tier of lead and of pots, then the next lower 
layer of bark ; and so on, until the stack is entirely 
removed and the room emptied. All this is dune in a 
stooping attitude, and is so far rather fatiguing; but 
there in'no farther difficulty in the matter. 

The thin pieces of lead, thus removed from their 
prison-house, ore perfectly white and earihy at the sur- 
face ; but on examination they are found to be metallic 
in the centre. The acid gas has penetrated to a certain 
depth at both surfaces, but not so deep as to convert 
the whole mass into carbonate. Under this* mode of 
manufacture there is generally about one half of the 
mass of lead converted into carbonate. To separate 
this white portion from the metallic lead, so that the 
latter may bo re-incIted and the former brought to the 
state of salcablcf white lead, is the next operation. Tlie 
pieces are carried in flat boxes to another building, 
where there is a pair of revolving brass rollers working 
in a large vat of water. Each piece is put between the 
rollers, which arc adjusted at such a distance ^art that 
the white earthy matter is broken or crushed off, leaving 
the thin metallic film* nearly separated from it. All 
alike fall into the water, the blue lead and the wliite 
lead ; and a number of persons arc tlien employed to 
rake and stir the mass to and fro. The wiute lead 
becomes suspended in the water, and passes through 
holes ih the fklse bottom of the vessel; while the 
metallic lead which remains behind is gathered up, 
to be re-melted and re-cast into thin plates for the 
stack. 

The thick creamy liquid passes fiom this vessel to 
various others, where the white lead suspended in the 
water is brought to a very fine state ; grinding-mills, 
tanks of running water, and systems of pipes and 
pumpir* to convey the liquids to different levels, being 
among the appanitus employed for this purpose. At 
length, when brought to a state of very fine division, 
the white ]|pad is allowed to settle to the bottom of the 
last vessel through which the liquid flows, and is 
thence removed in a paste-like state. To dry this 
paste is the next object of attention. In one part of 
the factory is a stove-room, so highly heated that a 
person unaccustomed to the employment cannot remain 
in U many minutes together ; the temperature is indeed 
about 190“ Fahr. Throughout the greater part of this 
stove-room arc a number of iron rails or 8holve.s, so 
plaied one above the other as to contain many thousands 
of flat earthen dishes. Into these dishes the pasty 
mass is laded, to the extent of about ten or twelve 
pounds ill each ; and the dishes so filled are placed 
upon the shelves in the stove-room (the stove being 
at the time cold), there to remain till the white lead is 
quite dry. 

One more building, and we shall have finished our 
tour of inspection. White lead is btanffht into 
market in two form* i as a dry earthy substance ; and 
as a kind of thick paint or paste ground up with linseed 
oil. To prepare this latter kind of commodity is the 
last process. There is in one of the buildins^ vessel 
into which the white lead is placed, together with a 
given proportion of linseed ml. A stirrer or rake is 
kept Gonatantly at work in mixing these two ingredients 
w^ltogMierto^aYerysfiirpaete; and the sums then 
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flows out through a hole itilo the space between two 
g;iindstoncs or millstoncti, where it is irround up to a 
8fai0 of perfect smoothness and equality. To deposit 
this smooth product in casks* and lo pack those casks 
carefully for the market, finally complete the range of 
processes. , ^ ^ 

There is thus, it will be perceived, a good deal of 
diversity in the oadcais whicn lead has to undergo in 
this factory. In one part of the premises the masses of 
lead are narrowly scrutinized, and made to give up Uie 
small but iinpoitanjl- quantity of silver which they may 
contain ; in another they arc made to assume the foit» 
of the bright little globules which the soldier and the 
sportsman make use of ; in another the lead is made to 
give up its nfetallic character altogether, and to assume 
a red earthy fbrm, in which there is neither lustre nor 
resonance nor tenacity ; while in a fourth it is caused 
to assume the white form which is so indispensable to 
the iiainier. 

We may here remark, that Newcastle is a busy 
emporium for the lead-trade in all its ramifications. 
There are extensive lead-mines in the western pari of 
Northumberland ; while the banks of the Tyne exhibit 
a considerable number of factories in which le^ is 
brought to one or other of the many forms iii which it 
is made applicable to the arts. 

The north-west part of Newcastle ^ving thus fur- 
nislied us with a few iiitcrcsting details, W'C will next 
go to the north-cast, and glance at the anmigements 
of a manufactiiiiqg establishment, which is, ou many 
accounts, woithy of notice, viz., 

Soffm/A*' Cabinni-Factonj. 

Under general circumstances a cabinet-makerV nianu- 
fac1oi7 is mther a woikshop than what we should call a 
factory. It is usually a room of gieater or less length, 
fitted up with ranges of work-benches near the windons ; 
with stoves fo> melting the glue ami dicing Win work ; 
and with other appliances tor carrying ou the work. 
The processes, too, arc rather of a hamlicrafi than of a 
factoiy cliiiraclcr ; the workmen, by the aid of the saw, 
the iilane, the iliiscl, the indispensable glue-pot, and 
other implements, working up their rough materials 
into the elegant forms wlqiBh arc familiar to us. 
Whether wc call a maker of furnilure by the lutlier 
vague names of “cabinet-maker'* and “joiner,J’or as 
the Geriimris do in their word “liscliler,” by that of 
“table-maker," hw employment of shaping pieces of 
wood and joining them togetlier is pretty much the 
same, whether lie is making a cabinet, a ^deboard, a 
table, or any other article of iuruiture. 

Were this the only i)oint for notice, wc should not 
enter uimn any descript ion here ; but tliere are circum- 
stances which render the cabinet-factory above alluded 
to worthy of a brief description, because science and-art 
arc here brought to bear upon each other in a manner 
niuliutlly beneficial. One of tliR proprietors is a mining 
engineer, whose name is well known in connection with 
the scieiitifie depaitments of mining economy, and who 
liHs done nitieh to link together the theoretical with 
(he practical in industrial pursuits. What we mean 
by science aiding art, and art aidiiqf^ science, will appear 
a.^ we go on. 

Tiic' factory to which we arc now directing our 
attention is situated out of the busy centre of New- 
CjS^tle. Itiair: a northern suburb esiled Jeamond ; one 
"of those which have shared in the recent advancement 
of the town by new building On the northern side of 
a clean and quiet street a large sliding gate gives en- 
tnuicc to an open court-yaid, nearly an acre iu extent ; 
and opposite to the entrance in n range of buildings in 
which the manulkGture is carried on in its earlier sta^s ; 
while on the left is another range, appropriated to the 
ftiUshing processes. The lower floor or stage of tlie 
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buildings (which are three hundred feet in length) » 
occupied for the rougher purposes and for storeliouM(>s 
of various kinds, drymg and packing rooms ; vvhile out- 
ward arc the mahouny-sheds. venecr-roonis, and saw- 
plts for supplying the raw material, occ^jiying another 
two hundred feet of space. At the angle between 
the tifo sides of the building is a counting-house, or 
manager's room, so placed as to give a sort of “ panoji- 
ticon,’* as Bcntham would have called it; that is, a 
view on all sides,** or to command a glance along two 
ranges of buildings and the whole of the conrt-yaid and 
entrance at once. In various parts of the laiige »ic 
heated rooms for seasoning timber, reservoirs ol water 
for cxtingiiisliing fires, and other arrangements ou 
rather a large scale. ^ 

Immediately outside the entrance gates is a row' of 
neat little houses, recently built by Mr. T. SSopwitli, 
and inhabited chiefly by the workmen engaged in the 
factory. The houses of three of the foremen or 
nagers (who, like the foremen iu many concerns, aie 
“old stagers,** and, as it were, part and parcel of 11 ic 
firm) are placed on each side of the entrance gati*. 
Tlie houses arc wortliy of a little attention, espe- 
cially ai a iinie when the public sympathy is so wai'iuly 
aroused in respect to the humbler uwellings in largo 
towns. Why iV is that the cellars of Liverpool, and 
the wretched hovels found in Manchester, Glasgow, 
and other manufacturing towns, should be such ns they 
are, is a question too large to be answered briefiy. 
Whether the dwellers cannot pay for belter, or vIioIIut 
they cannot appreciate the comforts of belter, or 
whether they cannot find better, becaubc none otliotf 
have been built, or wlietlier they render bad woiso by 
a disregard to linbits of decency and cleanlincs^— ur 
whether all these arc combined- we do not pretend to 
I say ; but there cau be no doulit tlial if those who build 
I houses would pay a little mqre attcMition to the points 
wdiil^li render maibes clean and wholesome, they would 
confer a lasting benefit on those who have lo become 
the in- dwel lei's, and would probably find in the end 
that it is quite as cheap to do a thing well as to do it 
slovenly. Mr, Chadwick's Heport on tne Sanitaiy ('on- 
ditioii of Towns, and the statements of other wi item wiio 
have paid any attention to the subject, afford kuI evi- 
dence of tl>'^ disastrous resiilfs following from ill- 
arranged dwellings. 

7!1ie groups of houses are arranged four in a cluster, 
and are so managed that almost cveiy room has two 
sides contiguous to the open air, as a means of avoiding 
the pent-up condition of moms too geiici'ally built in 
humble neighbourlioods. In each group ui four, the 
two centre houses are of two rooms each, one on the 
round-floor and one above it; while the two etui 
ouscs have four rooms, a front and back ou each floor. 
Tlie four houses are served by two entrance-passages, 
from each of which is an outlet to a yard hctiiiul ; this 
yard, miming behind all the four houses, obtains a 
more free current of air than if there wero four very 
small ones ; it is neatly flagged, and is provided with 
a pump, a dust-pit, coaJliouscs, and other outofficcs, sli 
removed from the bouses Ihciitselves. 

Most of the rooms are fitted so as to combine the com- 
forts of a living and sleeping room, if the occupant eaniiot 
afford to have more than one. They are all of very good 
size, and contain a range, with an oven and boiler; so 
that the lamentable waste of beat w'hich is so general 
from English fire-places, is here, in great part, avoided. 
If a laniily can afford to have a fire at all, there in 
abundant proof tliat, under the ordUmiy arrangement, 
much of the heat is absorbed by the brick-work 
around, instead of being made available, for culinary 
matters; and many a working-man's home fuig^t h&vc 
an increase of .little comforts, without any increase 
of expense, if the English stoves in common use were 
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more fitted to act lui cooking-stovee. the etiMfUie 
would be mater at the otitaet ; but thie is preetsefvthe 
point at which tlie kindness sndaeonBideraiion of the 
proprietor of the hoiises would come adrantai^eous] j into 
play, bv a Httie enlarging his outlay. The arrange* 
ment of the houses in many minor respects is such as 
lo eneouraffe a firee ventilation ; and there is a general 
air of commit within. The difference in the size of the 
honses Is such as to accommodate persons having dif- 
ferent means ; since the same entrance-passage gives 
access on one side to a single room, and on the other 
to two rooms opening into each other. The general 
plan of these buiidinga appears to be very applicable to 
streets and houses for the labouyng classes, a subject 
to which the attention of the Health of Toa^ns Com- 
mission is now particularly devoted. 

Returning agiiin to the interior of the factory, we 
ha>'c a few points to mention respecting the operations 
carried on. The general articles of furniinre manu- 
Jhetured, such as sofas, tables, sideboards, &c., involve 
the same mechanical proceases wlierever Ihoy are inode, 
and do not demand particular description here. The 
sliow-iooms ^letonging to the firm, in the centre of 
Newcastle, like similar rooms in most large and flon- 
nshing towns, exhibit elegant specim^ of what can 
be done in this art, and how d symniitrical piece of 
fnrnihire can ho wrought out of a rongli-hewn block of 
wowt. But there are twer or thi*cc matters retliSr out 
of the* usual path, which may htlingly be noticed. 

Aiiimig the works under operation we observed a 
piece of fiiinitnre to whicli the name of monoririd \h ap- 
Jflied. This wc may interpret to mean single-lock,*’ or 
“single-key,” or “single-opening,” and relates to the 
fact that one single lock fdstens all the diawers and 
doom in a large and com]ilex cabinet. Mr. Sopwith in- 
vented tins piece of furnilurc, which may be designated 
geneially a wriling-cabinat, chiefly with a view to^the 
wants of men of science or oflicial persons, who have 
a multiplicity of papers and documents to preserve and 
to refemto repeatedly. This gentleman has himself 
the managenpnt of an extensive eorrospondeiicc in 
relation to mines and engineering ; and it was, we believe, 
to facilitate his own daily business that he contrived 
this very unique apparatus, the utility of which after- 
wards led to the establishment of it as n, uranch of m^ ’ 
nufacture. When the British Association held t|)cir 
meeting at Newcastle in 1838, the apparatus came 
•under the notice of the Mechanical Section, in a com- 
munication which waa thus noticed in the 'Athenceum* 
at the time; “The great loss of time to persons en- 
gaged in extensive official business, in consequence of 
the difficulty of arranging numerous sets of papers, and 
of obtaining access to them when so arranged, induced 
the author to take this opportunity of describing a table 
invented by bimielf, and which had been extremely 
serviceable to him. The principle is, that by opening 
a .single lock, the whole of the drawers, closets, and 
partitions are opened. Tliese are so disposed also as to 
admit of everything being reached without the person 
stirring from bis seat. They are all entirely closed 
again by a single spring-lock. It would be impossible 
to convey a proper idea of this ingenious invention 
without sectional plans and elevations ; bat the Fresi-* 
dent .and many present expressed their admiration of 
the arrangements and of the convenience which such a 
table must be to every person engaged in ati extensive 
correspondence, or having many sets of papers on 
various subjects. One contrivance is peculiarly worth 
mentioning. Within this case Mr. Sopwith hangs up 
his various keys. On any key being removed, asmaf] 
counterbalance weight or bolt drops down, and remains 
down until the key is replaced. This bolt effectually 
prevents the closing of the cpse, H then, the peraon 
should forgot to replace the key which has been re- 


moved, he 18 immediately reminded of it by being 
unable to close the case. The principle and con- 
trivances arc applicable to many various arrangements 
of drawen and ]mrtitions.** 

There is one singular leatnre wliich we noticed in the 
“ monocleid** not mentiuned in the above description. 
Tlic bed of the desk, or the flat surface whic{i forms 
the sloping writing-desk, is itself thc^uur to one of the 
closets or recesses of the cabinet. Tlic apparatus may 
assume any one of many different fomis; but the most 
customary form is that of a writing-table, with several 
small drawers beneath it, and a cabinet of recesses and 
drawers resting upon or above it. Now the cover of 
the largest recess turns on hiugoa at the bottom, and„ 
according to its disposition, so is the whole apparatus 
closed or open. W^en this flap is turned up so as to 
form a door to the cabinet, all tlie drawers and doors 
are closed; when it is turned down so as to form a 
writing-desk, all tho drawers and doors arc open. If 
papers and writings be lying on the desk, this lid may 
be lifted up without disturbing them, and be made to 
sliut them ftll up instantly, at the same time fastening 
all the other parts of the apparatus. The means of 
effecting this are by holts and springs which uass down 
behind and through the various pails, Cbtaulishing a 
chain of conn^tion among them all. It is only those 
who have had niueh to do with papers and corre- 
spondence that can appreciate the convenience of such 
contrivances as this; and no one was inoic likely to 
have invented it than one who is himself so engaged. 

A second point which wc notice, because it connects 
the arts with the sciences in a manner rather out of the 
common way, is the manufacture of certain aids to 
science at this factory ; among which arc ievellirtff* 
stares and geologienl tnoiMs, the one* employed in 
surveying and the other in illuslrating mining and geo- 
logical stratification. The levelling-stalf is one of the 
instnun^ts employed in ascertaining tlie contour of 
the ground fur various engineering purposes; it conriMs 
of a series of rods sliding one within another like the 
tubes of a telescope, and having spiings and large 
iimircs, which supersede the use of tlie cro.ss-vane, by 
which BO much time was formerly lost. Instruments of 
this class arc so little known except to professed sur- 
veyors, that it will suffice to say here that the kind now 
aliudotf^to remedies certain defects observable in the 
common staves. 

The geological models, however, open a field which 
ought to bg known more or les^to intelligent readers 
generally. Borne of these arc representations of exten- 
sive mining districts, showing not only tlie surface of 
the country, but also the various beds of mineral, and 
the situation and extent of the mines by which they are 
worked. Others, of a more popular character, and in- 
tended for general instruction, are small blocks of wood, 
a few inches aquare, composed of mahogany, satin-wood, 
beech, walnut-wood, an| many different kinds of wooil 
gluQU tbgelher. The actual mechanical construction is 
simply a species of fine cabinet-woi)c, and is carried on 
by tne more skilful of the workmen in the factoiy which 
we have noticed ; the pieces being cut, and smoothed, 
and glued, much in the same way os other small speci- 
mens of fine wood-work. But the planning and di- 
recting ara a different matter, and can only emanate 
from one who is at the same time a goo i^eol ogist and 
a good mechanician. Each model repfiWffts a grotqi^i 
of stratified rocks, such as really occur in nature ; the 
strata being siyierpoied more or less regularly, oro;pj[iixiff 
out at the tnrfkce here and there, and exhibiting ail 
the phenomena of veins, faults, upheavings, dhntida- 
lions, and other distiuhances of regular stn^ficatibn. 
Various coloured woods are employed to remsOat ^e 
different strata; and each moaet is capable of biriiig 
dissected into several pieces, sO as to show Ibe tutemm 
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formation of the group of rocka intended to be imi* 
lated. 

Whoever pays a visit to the Museitm of Economic 
Geology in Ciaig's (!!ourt (and, being gratuitously 
opened by the government, it is certain^ vvorth a visit 
Irom those who have an hour to spare) may see the 
manner in which these models are made to illustrate 
different classes dt geological stratification. Mr. Sop- 
with has arranged the models in groups of six and of 
twelve each ; and, taking this latter group, we find that 
it is made to illustrate the following points Denuda* 
tion of stratified rocks; Goal strata near Newcastle; 
Dislocation of strata in carboniferous rocks; Super- 
ficial indications of coal ; Dislocations of co^ strata ; 
Intersection of mineral veins ; Surface deniidatioti (or 
exposure by washing) of mineral veins ; and exempli- 
fications, chiefly of various geological phenomena which 
result from the effect produced at the surAme of the 
ground by the particular angles at which the different 
strata lie. 

It forms no part of our object to dwell on the scien- 
tific points connected with these illustraHve models ; 
but the models themselves, standing midway as it were 
between science and art, have called for some notice 
here, in connection with the factory where they are 
made* That they are, however, important aids to 
science is well admitted. Professor Buckland and Sir 
H. De Ja Beche have both noticed the advantages 
fuinished by such models aS these in practical geology 
and mining ; they are adopted in the Universities as 
illustrations; and the Telford medal has been awarded 
to Mr. Sopwith by the Institute of Civil Engineers 
for the aid they afford to engineering generally. 

Poiteries. 

We will find a little room here to say a few words 
respecting the potteries of this district, as one among 
the manufacturing features by which it is distinguished. 

The banks of the Tyne ana the banks of the Wear, 
the one liver flowing into the sea at Shields, and 
the other at Sunderland, are seats of the pottery 
manufacture, generally of the coarser kinds. There 
aiv large supplies of clay found in the neighbourhood, 
fitted for brown ware, and silvery circumstance con- 
nected with the maii[tenance of manufacturing premises 
and the shipment of manufactured goods k«Bo fa- 
vourable, that the potteries of this district can success- 
fully compete with those of Staffordshire in some par- 
ticular goods, and altogether shut them out IVom some 
particular markets. The position of the potteiy dis- 
tricts has a marked and striking influence on the 
foreign commerce to which the manufacture gives rise 
Staffordshire lies nearly in the middle of the kingdom , 
and it is almost vrliolly dependent on canals Ibr the 
means of transporting goods to foreign parts. Sound 
indeed were the reasons which induced the elder 
Wedgwood to forward the m^ing of the Grand Trunk 
Canal, and to tuns up the first sod with his oWn Wndt 
as the memento of anew era; for to that canal Stafford- 
shire owes very nmoh of what it now possesses. On 
the other hand, the counties of Durham and Northum- 
berland, being bounded on the east by the sea, and 
having large navigable rivers flowing past busy towns 
to that sea, have at once the bieans of trsmshipment at 
oommand. Renee it has depended on a great many 
oircumsisiw;;^* whether the centre or the margin of the 
country has succeeded in retaining any pameular de- 
partment of foreign trade. For all the Ibreign ports 
eastward of England, or bordering dn the German 
Oceau, the more eastern of our potteries posaeM av 
obvious idvantega, in respect to the short iniend navi- 
gation required to bring the goods to the port of ship- 
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ment; hence the firms at Newcastle, Sunderland, and 
the adjacent districts have very extensive dealings with 
Hamburg, and indaed with most of the ports all the 
way from Holland in the south to llammerfest in the 
north ; deniatching shiploads of pottery at prices wbicU 
hese purchasers could not purchase at in their own 
oottntnes or from their own countrymen. On the other 
hand, all those foreign countries which hajipen to be 
nearer to Liverpool than to the east coast, or which main- 
tain a busy commercial intercourse with TAverpool, are 
likely, other things being equal, to see much more of 
Staffordshire pottery than of Northumbrian or Durham 
pottery; and we believe that such is the case with 
resmet to Italian ports» among others. 

The pottery of the district now tinder our notice does 
not comprise the beautiful porcelain, such as WorcestiM', 
Derby, and some firms in tne Stafford, shire district pro- 
duce. There may be some of this made here ; but the 
staple is wholly of a coarser kind, made to render rough 
ana strong service, and to be sold at a low price. The 
St. Anthony's Pottery, situated on the nurtlieni shore of 
the lyfie, between Newcastle and Wallsend. one 
of those in which a medium kind of ware* is made, eoni- 
prising various kinds of blue, white, and coloured ware, 
which is packed off to foreign ports in immense quan- 
tity. Other Mfuses, atcain, confine their operations to 
a coarser kind of ware, in which the clay of the district 
can * be used, instead of the more exjiensive clay of 
Cornwall and Devonshire. 

As. to the manufacturing arrangomenls connected 
with these potlerioK, we need nol enter upon them; 
since they bear a general similarity, so far us thej go, 
to those of Worcester and of Staffordshire, dchenbed in 
two former Nos. (70() and 718). All kinds consist 
mainly of clay, sometimes fine and soinelimes eoaise; 
and nearly all kinds eontain flint, Sh an ingredient 
whjch hcfjMi to give a hurl and vilveoiis ehuracter to 
the ware, in all, the ingredients are first ground fine 
while ill a diy statu, and then ground again in a wet 
state ; but the degree to which this second gpiuling is 
carried, and the extent of the precaution taken to pro- 
duce a fine and smooth mixture, depend upon the fine- 
ness of the Ware to be marie. Tl^en, the clay being 
prepared, the same potter's wheel, or one of analogou's 
construction, is employed to * threw* the vessel to be 
m,^e, whether it be a porcelain cup or one of rougher 
character; and the same ‘handling,’ drying, and 
firing, and glazing— modified to suit the altered cir- 
cumstances— ai*c carried out more or less in all. 11 as 
perhaps in the decorative "parts subsequent to the firing 
that tne chief diff'erences, so far at least as a common 
observer can detect, are seen to exist; though, of 
course, every stage of the operations has its own pe- 
culiar gradations of excellence, according to circum- 
stances. 

As to the commercial features of the manufacture, 
takra with reference to the country generally, and not 
to its local distinctions, they are very interesting. 
According to the authority of Mr. M‘Cnlloch, there 
were, m 1841, more than a million pieces of English 
earthenware (comprising all tlie variouskinds) exported 
to Australia, a million and a half to Denmark, and an 
equal quantity to Ceylon ; more than two niiliicmseach 
to Germany, Rollancf, the English West Indies, and the 
foreign West Indies ; more tiuui foulr millions to the 
North American Colonies, five millions to Brazil, and 
nineteen millions to the United States ; together with 
minor quantities to other countries, making in the whole 
flity-thrae millions of pieces ! 

We have yet a little mmo to say respecting the 
busy Tyne and "ts manufactui'es; but enough for the 
present. 
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ESSAYS ON THE UVES OF REMARKABLE ’{lainter and Wdlptor. -> Vl^bo tliat l>u wen tbe <rupa(U 
PAINTERS.— No. XXIX. St. Peter'a eoerinK into U»e i|]tfee but irill tbink 

The Ramc Pope Pnul IIL had jn the mean tiine con- Thoi:e » a Btrikins of Mtb. Siddona. which 

BtructGfl a hrautifijl chapel, winch waa called att^ his al thia' inoinent comes hac^k vmn the mind. When 
name tlie chapel Poo^mOt and dcdicaTcd to St. IJIetfir atanduiR bcfllre, tbe,;A|>pUo Be1vedcro» then in the 
atid St. Paul. Mtc'hael Angelo was called upon, to gallcrycrof the Louvw exclaimed, after a long 
dcnigii the decorations. Ho pBiinted on onendeihe rauso of sileiit admiration, “How great must be the 
Convei-aion of St. Paul, axld^on the other, the CniciT jBiing who creKiod the genius which produced such a 
fix ion of SI. Peter, Bat thesae line pamtugir-Qf wh^ih form as thilis T a thonght characteristic of her mind, 
rxiBting old engraviiigs (to he founa in the Qnttsh but more fitly inspired by the works of Michaol Angelo 
Museum) give a better idea than the hlackenjEmand than by umsd uf an; world has yet seen. 

faded remains of the orJigiha] frescos-^were from 1^0 have ImiHreMed njfcn the* a oharacter of greatness, of 
first ill-disposed as to the localityf an4;,b^dly lightei^ .dcralhpityi^^ sulfiiiDity. of invention and consummate 
and at present they excite liiUo interest coi^plimr with skiU in^cM^rivance^ l^hirh fills the contemplative 
the more famous works in the SSstine. < and mads it irrseisiildy from the created up to 

During the period that Michael 4^^1o waa engan^. thelDreator. . . ' , 

in the decoration of iho JpAullue/lpapS, he a , As our auhiect is painting, not'Orciuteelnre, we shall 

group in marble— the Visgui with the dead «RodeeaM» not ^weH.rauqla on Utis period oj' thd life of Michael 
and two other figipes-^wiikh >ai, never Ang^. kt the year bfiA h«Aog then in his sevc^^^ 

finished. It is imw at b^md sitai: seo^ year, Im ra Umpomjts^ to tlic office of chief 

of tho church of Santa ..It 6 .fWlhkect of St, Pope Paul fKMrand he 

grandeur and expressps^; ! .. . ... . , • , . cotttintled to disebasge iithrotkgh the pontificates of 

With the fre«c^ in thn‘R|^^€aitfa.i«4^i^ .Ijdlw UL, Ku V. tt» Mcnpted ^ 

Angelo's career as a paint^^. X>urlpg.the4^?m npce with iwtildw hit gmt age and the 

of his life, a period of '’^P ^ WW likely to toectswi^ 

wholly devoted to arohitect^ft. His nM wm and mlrigues of his afid the 

genius finding ample scope in the Cotnmetic^ e#a. wonneddUiig of the pope s omcials, 

Peter's, he has left behind aim in his capacity of Me soleldiilf etfSed heaven to witness that it wu 

tcct yet greater marvels thaif be had a(%ieved iw only from a deep' jwnsd of duty ttiHX be yielded to 

No. 798 . * VoL. XIII.-2 y 
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tbr |m))c’s aiul lio proved Lluit llin was no 

♦'iiipty pioIVssiou l)Y roiwlarilly ndusini; any wlary 
or lemun^ratHin. Nulwiiliblaudiiv^ the difficullica he 
rnconnii'ird. iIk* ])ruvoeaUuns and Uie dis^ustH most 
iriio1(‘ral)1r* to liis haughty and impatient spirit, 
li(‘ld on liiH way witli a stern itpracveraiicc till he had 
fit‘en ills grral deaigtiB so far cariied throu;;h that they 
rouM not he wholly abandoned or perverted by nia 
burrcRsora.* 

WlitMi his fM)vereign the Grand Duke of Florence 
rnde.ivouicd, by the most inunifieml oUera and pro- 
mica's, to attraoi him to his court, lu* constantly 
treaded that to leave liis great work nxiaccoinpliahcd 
would be on his ])art «v/r/, a shame, hiuI the luiti of 
tli(' gieatesit religious monument jii Christian Kurope.'* 
]Mich:u'l Angelo I'oiirddered that he wAs engaged in a 
work of piety, snd for this reason, “ for his own honour 
and the honour of God/’ he refused all emolmnent. 

It appears, from the evulenco of contepii^orary 
M*rit(Ms, that in tiie last years of his life the aeknpw- 
ledgi-d Horih ami genius of Michael Angelo, his wide- 
apMMd fame and his unblemished integrity, com hi ned 
willi his venerable age and the haughtiness and reserve 
ni hi^ deportment to invest him with a sort of tn incely 
ili';iiity. It is recorded that when he waited on Pojie 
Julius III. to receive his command^^tlie uonti6' ruse 
on his apfiroaeh, seated him, in sjiilc ot liis exr litres, 
on his right hand, and while a crow'd of cardinals, 
])re1:ites, ainbabsadors, were standing lound at humble 
ilistnnee, carried on (he conierohee, ns eqial with 
efpiid. The Giand Duke Cosmo L i^lways uncovered 
ill his ]>teseiue, and stood with his hat in his hand 
while F.p,'aking to him. 

One of the most beautiful anecdotes recorded of 
TMiclniel Angelo m Ins later yeais, and one of the \er^ 
few iimiiihJc Uaiis m his eharacier, ,»vas his slrotig and 
generous allsehineiit to lus old scivunl t Irbiuo. Otn' day 
as Ihhir.o siood by liirn while he worked, he said to bmu 
" My poor Ihhnui! w hat w ill ihou do when 1 am gone?*’ 
“ A liis !' replied Urhiiio, I must llieu seek another 
iiMstei r “ No/' replied Alichael Angelo, “that shall 
never be!” and he* nninediately preseii1»’d him with 
two ihoii'^and crowns, thus reiidrring him inde])cndent 
of himself and others. l)i*i>ino, ]iowe\or, coiitiniied 
in liip) sei\ n‘e, and '.vhen seized with lus last illness, 
]\li(*hae) Ang(?lo, the stern, the sareastie, tie mcr- 
heariiig ]\rir'liacl Angelo, iiiirsctl him with the leiidcv- 
iiess and nntieiiee of a mother, sleeping in liis elotlies 
on a <*olien that he miglit he ( Vit near Jjim. The old 
man died at last, leaving his master almost itimi,- 
solable. “ Mv Tlihiiio is dead,** he wiites lo VaK.'ni, 
'Mil my infill it<; grief and sorrow. Living, hi*s(‘ivod 
me truly, and in his death lie taught me how to die. 

T hale now no other hope than to rejoin him in 
J’nradlee!” 

'J'he arrogatire imputed to Michael Angelo seems 
ntilier to haic aiisen from (f contempt ioi others than 
i’lom any overweening opinion of himself. Mlc was 
too t>n)nd to be vain, lie had placed his standard of 
))eiiretioii SO high that to the latest hour of his life he 
oii'^idcred himself as striving after that ideal exeel- 
I'Miee wbicli liad been revealed 10 him, but to which 
hr' couceiied that others were bljnd or indiflbrent. In 
ulbision to his own iiiiperfL*ctions he made a drawing, 
hi m e be^ijuu^ famous, whieh roprcsciijts an aged Tiiati 
in a go earti and t]^ndorncalh Ine words “ ^nrora zm- 
fviru/' “still learning/’ 

Hp eontinuu(t^\o labour unrenuttin^ly, and w*iih the 
Paine resolute energy of mind and purpose, till the 
gradual decay of his' strength warned him of hiss])- 

* ITh. lieu aft plies only to tlio itupnidous dome; his 

for tlie facade, am] evm the oi iginal fann of the church, 
b.u iii^' ijeen s^ecqnently altered. 


])roaolniig cud. Ue did not sufTcr from any particular 
malady, and his mind w^as stiong and clear lo the last. 
He died at Koine, on tbo 17tli of Fcbruaiy, in 
the cigbty-niuth year of his age. A few days bebue 
his death, he dietated his will in these few siinnle 
wordSf “I bequeath my soul to God, my body to the 
earth, and mv possessions to my neaifst lelatinns.*' 
His nephew, Lionaido Ruouarnii, who was his piiti- 
cipal heir, by the orders of the Giand Duke (a fiho, 
had his remains seeictly conveyed out of Rome and 
brought lo Florence; they .were with due Jionouia 
dcjKiaitcd in the church of Santa Croce, under .i eo'-tly 
monument, on which wc may sec hla noble bust sm- 
rounded by Ihic'c Very comiimn iihlce and ill-(‘\e( nieil 
statues re presen ling the arts in wdiieh Im r\ccl]r*d — 
Painting. Sculpture, and Arcliitectuie. They might 
have added Pneln/: fur Mndiael Angelo was so fine a 
poet that his prvaliuctions would haCe given liim lame, 
though hff bad never ]ieopled the Sisiine willi lus 
giant creations, imr “ swvpm/erf the Piwihenu in th** 
au\'* The object to whom his ]ioen»a aic chiefly ad- 
dressed, Viltoria Colonna, Marchioness ol I’c'staia’ was 
the widow of the celebrated roiinnander, who ovci- 
oame Fiancis I. at the battle of Pavia; liersalf a 
poetess, and one of ibo most celebrated women of her 
lime for beauty, lah'ii'.s, virtue, and i>iety. She dieil in 
I.T17. Sovoiaf of Mu-lnel Angelo’s sonnets have l i eu 
tjaiwlaled by Woidsvvorth, and a peleelion of his 
poems, with a veiy learned and elofjiicnt imindnelion, 
has been puMished by Mr. John Kdwaid Tavlor, in a 
little volume entitled * Michael Angelo a Pod.' 

THE PREClOrS METALS IN IH’SSIA. 

ft'cmi'luilc'l fMiii p. ,'^\i.J 

Ah (he silver-mines of Pu‘Ha belong pilncipilly or 
alpm^t wholly lo tlie eiiqu'ior, a minh imue '*lin I and 
rigoious .-«ydein is puisuc(f‘fhan wheie, as in the gold- 
mines, iJic operations are lefi to piivsde spi'enlaimn. 

Ml. Cottrell, ill the «*ourpe of his join ne\ lliKmgli 
Sibciia, visited ifie emperor's silver-mines at Zon *no- 
goisk, 'I’hc’sc mines eonsist of a ser ies of mhteri mean 
cayeins and long gallei ies. After a den eiii by a ^t.lll•■ 
ease iqiwards of tbiei* Imndied feet dfep, ll.ew on ms 
a guUciy iiiiK* bundled feel long, at tlie <'nd of wlmh 
is a waler-wl»*el foity two feet in diaiiielei. 'This 
vviieel, which is < ailed fhe prerthrasr/tm^/fa, is sd to 
woik by water brought along two canals cxrav.iled 
under ground; and llie wheel itself is ein])Ioyct| m 
lifting the silvci-nie to the mouth of tin* mine, 'i'heie 
are three (Ulu r w.itor-w hefl.<i in differeiil jiailsor the 
nihie, to faciliiale the niKTiiHoii'i. Farther on, gnl- 
lene.s aie <ui in eveiy diieiRion, leading to other shafts 
nJiich have ceased lo be workdi. 

Tliefie mines have been worked above a eentuiy, and 
an* becoming almost exbansted, yielding only one p.ul 
of silvei fi om two hundred thousand parts of ore or i oek. 
The workmen employed are serfs ol ijie crown, who re- 
ceive two loiiblcs a month each, besides twelve puds of 
Hour imuithly, and houM‘-rent free. Tin* labour is not 
veiy cxcesMve ; the woiks arc going on night and day, 
bill three bds of workmen arc employed, wlio ifliev^* 
each other every eiglit honis, .so that no one wr)iks 
above eight hours in llie twenty-four. Tlitse iniin'ii 
have produced altogether, during llr* iieriod of rallier 
moic than a century that they have been crown pn;- 
peity, about fifty thousand puds ot silver, and sevi'ii- 
teen iiundrrd puds of gold, besides lead and oilier 
minerals of moro or less value. At present the net 

• Tlie dome of the. Pantheon, wliicli a]ip(>an wlf-snctaincd, 
had fnnn the time of Augii«tu» (/a*<iiir atlra< led tlie wondei und 
orlmiratioii of all heluilileri an a inatvcl of scirntillc nrrliilerUne. 
Michael Angelo had said, on sorne occasion, “ I will take tlic 
Pantheon and susjiciid it in tlie air — and he did so. 
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produce IS supposed to be woilh about tliirty iliousaiid 
jjoiiiids sterling annualljr. ‘J'bc establishiiiont is on a 
lar{>;e scale, einployiiific in the laboratory ]tart alone 
about Ihrec hundred men; am) tfie an'augeuieuts aie 
planned with the; most perfect legularity. 

The mode of procuring silver from the crude sub- 
stance which contains it is veiy dittbreut froni that 
adopted in Tcs])ect to gold, aribuig fioin the different 
stale ill which the two metals present themselves^ The 
gold, as we stated in the former article, is found mixed 
up willi giaius of sand ; ami the mode of sei^rating it 
ii. as follows: — On au indiiu‘d plane is placed a large 
wooden iiiaediinc formed into different eompaitmeiits, 
w Inch aie divided off by large iroi^ eunibs. The fust 
of tlicsc combs is coarse and open, as the niatetial to 
(liroimh ii I*) composed of pieces of quartz, alone, 
and sand, nn.sed ti^gether. (hild is generally found in 
the quail/., ari well as iiiteispeiMMl among the. frag« 
iiKMiis; and lo (dirain the fmmer, the quartz is hruibcd 
in!o Miodeia'.e sired pieces; but the lime eruplnyed in 
so doing is ofien gi eater than the value of the gold will 
lep.iy, and ibeietore a good deal of the gold is volun- 
ta!j]\ SKiifnrd. When Ihe ami ferouB fragments are 
jilai-ed in one of ibo coitipai tnients, water is poured on 
lilt iiri'S and slirred about; llio larger pieces of stone 
a. Ill innili oi tlie sand bepaiatcj ^'hile the heavier par- 
l)( I'S oi gold iiill to the bottom. Again and again is 
iti:-^ Wfisliing peiioinied, until alt tlie sand is wavliod 
ail ay and ibe i)arliele.s of gold aie lefi iie.arly in a pure 
slate. Of tins mode ot pjoceo<lmg !\Jr. Cottrell says 
tli.il It li vci y «iinple, llioiigb inqinnemcntfPiii ma- 
iliineiy e onld dmuniLb tlu* expeii-c ctniHiderahly ; 
.'.nd iiii.it IS of mote eon«^(Sjnenee, iioui the want ot 
woil, iiiMi, f'liable them to ineiea.se llioii opt>rations 
1 oiiMdeialdv, w Ineb must now be Innilcd in ptopiition 
lo tlie nuinluTof labtmrei'i 1 bey eiiu obtain. \Vc be- 
low e ii wonbi be a most jn#(iLab!c spoculation for a^y 
ile\<‘i in\entor oi minbiiKTy to go iheie, to devi'se 
s,.me new plan for dealing the nintiTials from which 
Ibe gold is (‘.\liacted; and we are (‘om iiK'ed he would 
make 111.-) i'orluiic, as he might ublam a patent as easily 
:i.s ill ibis emmtry.*’ Not only are grains of gold 
ioiuid JH this way "mingled up wilh giainsof sand and 
small pUTCb ol stone, but mu asionally jiiec^s of six or 
.«i‘v Mi pounds' weight are fouml ; and on one occasion 
a Ml I'S weiglnng twenty-foin pounds was found almost 
wiudly pure gold. 

iliii wall ie?*peet lo silver, ibe modi* of extraction is 
Aeiy ililleicm. Jt U foimd in a very liard rock of 
gi anile and poipliyry. Tbi^ io<k is in the first plai e 
blasted bv means of gunpowdet : and the masses thus 
sejiaraled are hrukeii ii)) in lo small pie( cs w ith hain- 
1111 1 -i. These smaller piece* are finely pounded by 
laige banuiiem worked by machinery. The stone so 
]MnndiMl IS ])iit into intnaees for the sepaialiun of 
lb^ metallic paitieles fiom ihiMlross; this is done in 
itnincii'-c smeltiiig-houses, where a eunent ot air is 
hronght in fioni openings above to act the jiart of 
bellow®, and cieate a di aught in the furnaee below; 
fioin w'lience the substance is poured out, cleared of 
it 4 baser pails, but apparently notintich mnio purified 
tlian will'll it w.is put in. The next process takes 
lilace in anoLlier finnace, where all the metallic par- 
lii;lf».'i, except tlij silver, are removed. Lastly the 
lie illy pnniied sil\er is put into a doubly-heated 
lefining furimir'. railed a trrih-nfen, together with 
pieces of. lead, wliich, when inelU'd, draw off with 
them any lemaining drossy particles that mav have 
escaiH'd the previous processes; the silver, being the 
iieavier metal, sinks to the bottom ol the furnace, 
where it lelt lillcold. The silver, when taken out 
cold from the furn.ice, is fonvardetl lo the Mint at 
St. Petcrsbuigh, where a further process of refining 
taJccs place, to separate fioin il the panicles of gold. 


which are always found wilh the silver in gi cater or 
lesser quantity. 

In the neighbouThood of Barnaoul, t4)0, there are 
silver-mines belonging to the crown, the pioduce of 
which is sent to that town fur smelting into laige bars. 
Five hundred men are eniphiyed ni the laboraloiv, 
whieli is a quarter of a veibt Square, One of the 
smelting-houses is three hundicfi feet iiiiig, and 
aiiotlier nearly four hundred fi'ct ; they ar*i very w idc, 
and have several tiers of furnaces, whn.h ate siqiidiiMl 
by a sfairea.se behind, and provided with ImOIows of 
most gigantic dimensions, 'flic annual produce is 
stated at about two hundred and fifty puds of Mivt'i, 
Hiid a million of oilier metals, principally lead, coppm, 
and iron. AVheii the silver is sent to St. I'etcrsbuigb, 
gold is i^xti acted from it in the proportion of abtait 
twenty -five puds of gold to a thrmsaiid puds ot 
silver. There are a hundred and fifteen sniellmg- 
ovens in all, twelve large ojicn heaillis, twelM* 
refining-furnaces, fi\e inimiceb for separating the 
copper, a' id fonrlecn calcining-ovens. Fourhimdied 
thousand ])Uds of t'oal for the relining-fuinaces, and 
five million puds for the other iuriiacos and ovens, are 
consumed annually. 

Tlie w hole population of the proviiu'e or government 
of Tomsk, amoiiuting to a bundled thousand, are 
more iir less empbiyed in tliese various mining 
opeiatious; for, besides llie governinent ofili lals, the 
niinejs, and washers, and ihe refineia. theie aie latg»‘ 
bodies of jn'isons constantly einjiloye^l in tianspoiimg 
the ore to the works, and the metal from Ibe woiks to 
diiferent parts of the cqipire ; so that a district in the 
heait of Sibeiia, whieli we are apt to pu tuie to onr- 
sehes as being oidy tbe sc'cnc ol hnrrois, exiles, 
ptivaiioii, ami labour in chains, is really a Imsliing 
and flomisliing pbur. 

In (me or Iw^o districts farther wtsF than ihoM* 
noticed alfoxT, there arc other cRlahlishiiicnts for woik- 
ing mines of the pn^nons .ns well as those of tbe 
infeiior metals. At tbe fiimrishirig town ol Kkale- 
iiiiebiiig, silunted at Die foot of the mountains w iiK'ii 
sepal ate Rtbeiia from Jlussia proper, air* some \ciy 
large cstablibhiiuMits of this kind. Mr. Cullrel), in the 
eourae of a weslern jourftf y of four lliousaiui niilcr. 
from Iikuihk lo St. Peieisbiugii, slopped a little 
while m this tou'ii, and thus sjieaks of soini* of tin* 
o])eniiion9 in it.s neighbouiliood : — ** There aie two 
establisliiiieiits in the iieiglihouiliood, helongiug to 
itidivlduals, vi^iii'li are ri*ally royal. The one bi'tueen 
thirty and forty versts’ di^taiire, belonging to M Ja- 
coblef, a genlleinau of Peleisburgh, ppilia]is, in abso- 
lute ready money, tbe wr^alihiest individual ni ibe 
woild ; and tbe other, thivo hundred vcistb oif, wbir li 
w'o had not lime to visit, beJougitig to M. Deinidol, 
who is known tieibonally lo many of onr reacicis, and 
to many moie by the fiune of ms colosbal foitiim*, 
which js,, ho wcv(?r, far sni41er tlian that of M. .TacohJef. 
The establishment of the latter gentleman is a e<.iii- 
plcto town. He employs Bevcral thousand woikmeji. 
who are all well-lodged and fed. There aie for their 
use an hospital, church, vanouB Bchoois, a public dis- 
pensary, clergy, medic.'il men, school inastc is. and veiy 
good BliopB ot eveiy kind, all belonging to the ])io- 
prictor, and ke;)! up at his expense. The diiei tor 
of t)ie whole has .1 Ralary of fifty ihousqjji<l ronbh^s a 
year ; and tin* appearance of comfort and good manage* 
ment that ]iervadefl it, is the best proof tlmt the esia- 
blisbniei.l is lk)uribhing. not leas as regaids the 
employer than the employed.’* ^ 

Cjold-inin(>s were pail of the wealth here alluiied to 
a^^possesrcd by M. Jiu'obief; but iion constitutes the 
priucipal element of liis ( Oiiimercial greaUioss. The 
largr* woiks ot’M. Deiiiidof relate lo copper, phitinuin, 
and malacbil(\ l.i ARIU he brought inlu the market a 
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hundred puds of platinum— an cnormouB quantity, 
whf'xi the cosily value of this meta) is taken into 
account. 

These details seem to show that there are agencies at 
work ill th(! heart of the Uussian empire, which will 
ive to it a coirmiercial cdiaraeter not to be despised, 
oweviM' small wheif conqiarod with that of England. 
Fioiii the ih'scriptiqiiB given by Mr. Cottrell, it appears 
that the population in these manufacturing towns, com- 
prising a largo seciioii of tlie middle classes to which 


maiiufacthres ate sure indirectly to give rise*, is far in 
advance of the population of other towns in llie empire, 
W'^here the military aud government ofHcials are the 
only im}K>rtant peiaons iu the place. He says that at 
Barnauul, the centre ol the busy siuciting and leiiinng 
district, tljere are more persons of lilcraj*v acquirement 
than in all the rest of Siberia put togclht^r ; although 
Tobolsk, Irkutsk.Toinsk, &(:., are the great government 
stations of the cmiutry, and have largo nuiuborB of 
o£Sccrs and official agents. 



llJ.ilowny at tJo ^hy ] 


RAMBLES FROM RAILWAYS. 

Th« Adur, Arupt, and Wey.— No. V. 

On leaving Araberly a by^-way may he taken over 
llie meadows to llardhAin. It is liaidly worth while 
to kc'pp by the river to that place, aa there ia nothing 
attractive along it, and it leads ns nnich om of our 
direction. The psilii to Uavdhani is not a \ ery easy one 
Ibv a stranger to find, but he will meet u iili some coini- 
trymeii— and the pcaaantiy aft* among the 

eivilest of our peasantry, aud neat li.iiids at pointing 
(lilt the way— so iinich so indeed, that it liaidly woilli 
while carrying a map in r.iiubling ihrougli this eouniy. 
At llaiflhani tlierc wjis a prioiy of lllAck ('mums, 
founded in the reign of lleiirv 111.; some slight le- 
mdins of the building, cntivcrled into a fiirinhoubC. still 
exist iu the meadows oppoyte tlu‘ cliurch : they have 
little to interest about tlwin. Ilardliani vlrtirch is 
small, and not remarkable in any respect ; the Bev<»ral 
historians of Sussex— Pallaway, llursnold, and Sho- 
Iwrl— say that there is iu Ihr* chuichyaid a yew-tree 
whoso trunk, hollow iVoiii age, inmines twenty-four 
ieet in ciix'Uinfeieriee at the height of fom ic*ct from 
the ground ; hut ihi'ie is certainly no such tree there 
now, nor any appearance of any such having recently 
rxir 5 lcd,'""^om tnc river Arun atllal^barn a tunnel is 
< arried. for the purposes navigation, to the Roiher, 
whii.h river it meets near Stuphaui. The Arun Itself 
iviuds round by Rulbor<mgb, where ate some remains 
of a*largor mansion, called Old Place: it Iwlongcd to 

the Apsley family, and was. erotUed in the reign of 
lleiirv VI. It was a handSoiue edilice, jiartly timber, 
* ihu. )u>wfve, large square aud bay windows; it en- 
,:u lifC \Ue fn^ado' niDgt have been a place of some 
: i« cM ftib^'cqiteny jl Standing, and 


that 111 a defaced and patched condition, it being 
used as a ccUtage. Bcfwccn Pulborough and Stnp- 
Iniiii the Arun joined by the llotlier. and with tins 
river as a guide the rainblcr may quit ihe Aiun awliil<', 
111 order Co visit Petwori.h, and pcrb>i]>s pursue the 
blreaiD through the loimintic country fur a lew rnilis 
beyond that town. The slioitest way, however, to re.u 1i 
Petwoilh IS, Atlei cioB''ing the bridge, to take the road 
on the lett, ju^'t under Pulhorough clnirch; tins li-.ulh 
past Stopliam, whore is a little Norman church ])lc,i- 
pantly siluatcrl on a hill, with a fine yew in tlic chuicli- 
yiird and a nobh* prospect from the hill above. Fill lie- 
"woilli and Kgticaii have next to be iiassed, and then 
Pelwoi th IS soon readied. The xvny is not lung, and i.s 
vci^ pleasant : two or thico ficld-|>al]is maybe Uikeii, 
wlncn Will »om(‘what lessen the distance. ^ 

Pctworlh is a ihoroughly respectable, clean town; 
the houses are well built, uiul the public lmiJding> aie 
substantial edifices. Much of the pres(*nl appearance 
of Petworth is due to the munificence of the late Eai 1 
of Kgreinont, who expended above 15,(XK)f. upon its 
iinprbveiiicnt. The chuich, which he almost lebuilt, 
lia.s a tali spii-e, more recent lhan the church, aud a 
sort of imitation of that of Salisbury Callnxlral ; from 
its height, and from the church Btanding on elevated 
ground, it is seen o\cr a wide circuit. The fine 
maiisiun of the Earl of Egtremont (now ocmipied by 
Colonel WyiidhanO is the grand attraction at Petworth. 
CobbetC in his ‘ Rural Uides' fp. G4i, thus speaks of 
it;—** Lord Egremont’s house is close to the tow'ii. 
aud. with its outbuildings, gardcii-xvalls, and other 
ereAlons, is pcihajis ne^i//y //;<■ toic/i, though 
the town is not a small one. I'he ])ark is very fine, 
and consists of a parcel of those lulls and dells which 
Nature formed hoie when she wab iii one of her most 
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Bporlivc moods. I liavc Ocvr;r acfn tlic ftarth flung 
about ill sucii a wild way as round about Uindhead 
and Blackdoivii; ami this patk lornia a jiart of Ibia 
giuuuil/' 1'be paik is very rxicusivo. its walls lieiug 
more* iliau tweJv« niik*S in circauiiei uiice. 'J'bo bouse, 
u bieli is coiuparalively teirnt, is not to be praiscid for 
Uie flcganro of its arcuiiectui e, yet its size rendexs it 
imposing ; and some coiieciitioii of its size may be 
foiinril iroiii the fact of there being, in llic front of the 
liuutao, twenty one w'jiiilijws in a line to each story, and 
thcie arc thi'ee of tliLVC stoiies. Hut the inagullicg^K'C 
of the interior fully coinpensales for wbat m^iy be 
u anting in the exterior ; and peruiission to view it is 
freely and liberally given. \Ve regret llial our 
limits prevent us doseiibing the pUec somewhat fully; 
hut we must not forget that wc are already diverging 
a little, lioni the line wc maiked out, and shall then*- 
line only mention two or tlnee of the leading Icatures 
- jii'it wiflicieiit, we hope, to iiKliic<» llie rambler who 
in.iy be in the vieitiily to visit it. As might be expected 
hoi'll the size of llin bouse, there are a great many 
looms, and neatly all of llic'in have sonm objects of art 
oi eoiisiilciahle aitrai.lion It w'ould evidently be vain 
to atlmnpt even to mime the various rooms ; but there 
l^ out' wi! must inenLiuii. This a magnificent apart- 
ment, sixty feet long, tweiity-lbur wide, and twenty 
high, and is gmierally called “ the carved loom,” iironi 
iis hf-iiig ]nofiisely Hdoiried with the carvings of*tlje 
i^mous (jiiiilmg Gilibons. This loom is probably uii- 
iiialrlied io) its earAcrl-woik in the world, and iio one 
who lias not seen il can iorm a conception of the 
e'.nhn.jit taucy and exrpiisite skill of that piinec of 
w oud-cai’i ei s ; and once seen, it ran never be forgotten. 
I'estoons of flowerfl, IVuiLs, slndls, bii ds, foliage in every 
\.niely and ])Uyof line, with vases graceful as Grecian 
aiList eier moulded, aie suspended from the walls and 
eeiiiiig-^ in enclles'' eombiiiWlions. There is a painAil 
Jiilci(>ht .itta< bed to niio oi the finest ot these fnloons, 
inasiuu(‘h as (jiiblum.s's favounle pu)u], Sclden, lost bis 
lih* in le.'-i'umg it from a Cue wliieli occurred here 
while ili(‘ woik was in progress. As we have said, the 
feitilitv of l/ibbons’s fancy is amazing. Gilpin, tve 
iieiiete, l.iuieuled that Gibbous was not bom in an age 
ol (lOthie iireliitec.ture ; and all who look o« bis works 
trill feel that liia marvellous wildness of niveulion 
could only ill such an age have bad full scope. It nnist 
bf admitted, that his luxuriant ioliuge and endless 
di\ei Silica of form appear a httlc iucuiigruous within 
the hlitl walls of a classic room. Jri looking at the 
caiimV'’ ^51) mcehaiiieal and patleiu-like — of the 
pif‘*^t‘iii ilay, ouc cannot but rcgiet that he is not alive 
in filly ic-c" llio noble oppoitunity afVoidcd by our new 
ilnuMjs ol Riiliauieiil. Other uKJins at Pclw'orth arc 
:lNo adoimd wUh his carvings; and altogether the 
•’olteeijon of them far surpasaea any other in England. 
Wc ought to luuntiou that an artist has been, for some 
lime liere, litlmg up oveiy jiurtiou unoccupied with 
t he wuiks of Gibbons, that is bu liable to W so adorned, 
will] carvings; and his productions aie veiy beautiful 
and admirably executed, though tliey do not approach 
thoM^ of Gibbons ill originality or fertility of invention, 
or iicbiic«a of fancy. 

These, rooms also contain a large number of antique 
Starnes collected for the then £arl of Egrernoiit by 
Cfaiiii IluTuiltmi, at Home, bctwctMi IToO and 1760. 
riiey were, wlieu purchased, fur the most part in a 
mutilated eondition. but were restored by the adoition 
of noses, fliigers, bauds, feet, aud soiuetiineb even 
larger inoinbrTS, by two llaliau sculptois, Cavaoippi 
and I’acilli, imicli’in request for Dial kind of skill, 
vciy 1'a«*biQnable about that time. There is, too, an 
iulercfeliug sclcdion of works by English sculptons, 
made chiefly by the laic carl. / Among them are Flax- 
nmu s almost sublunu group of ' Satan and the arch- 


angel Michael,' a work unc^qualled in English sculpture; 
and his graceful * Pastural Apollo.' Then llu rc aic 
other statues by C'aiew', &c., with busts by Nollekcns. 
Chautrey.aud oihem famous in that Ujvc of art. There 
is also on excellent colleciiou ot paintings try Claude, 
Cuyp, Riibena, ami otbeis ot the old masters; aud an 
utiiiiatclicd series of norUaits of *Uie Poicics by Van- 
dyke and oibcrs^i The Vand>kiRi at Petworlli aic 
famous all tlic world over. Wv ought to have observed, 
in speaking of the ''caived looiii.’’ that it contains a 
great manv flue poitiails and other picUnes in the 
carved, and of course uiigill, fiames oi Gibbons. Be- 
sides the jiainLings by the old mdsicrs, the late carl, 
the most iininilicunt pation English arlibts e\cr liuil, 
formed a line collection of w oiks by Plnglibii paiiilcis. 
Among them arc seveial by lieynoldb, Gaiiisboiougli. 
Honisey, Fusel\ Hilton, Li’she, Callcott, and Turner. 
There is perhaps no other I'olleetioii. exciqit his ow'u, 
that contains so many of Turner's ])ictuies; and the 
selection is a ixiont choice one, displaying almost every 
variety of his style, from Ibc Claude-like quiet of Ink 
earliest jiroduetions, to llic exuberant siilcmhmr of his 
later, hew who only know' him fioin the singular and 
extravagant W'orks he muv yearly displays at ibc Hoyal 
Academy Exhibition, will be prepared tor the sober 
and classic graco»of those they will see by him al Pet- 
nqilli; and scarce any will unite with his thoroiigh- 

f oiiig admirers in uceuunliiig his latest woiks liis 
est. 

The number of woiks of art and taste at Pet worth 
is so great as almost to bewilder tlie visitor; they not 
merely fill t gallery, but^ i ow d evei y room. \Vc should 
like to talk awhile beside some of tlio ]>ictureB aud 
statues, but wc inusL not veuUire; it we began, we 
eould not break off in a few sentcnecs. and ne must 
b(‘ as brief as possible in this paper. Vi^ can ahbuic 
our really rs, llial if they desire to examine a 
vaned, and excellent colleetioii of works (»l art, iJn'y 
cannot do belter than visit Petw^orth. Their, is also 
shown a curious chapel, beJoiiging to the old mauhioii : 
it is the bunal-jdaec of the Pcr<‘ie», to whom it foi- 
inerly belonged. Wlien tlu» Percies became cxliiif't, 
PetW'orih passed by marriage to Charles Seyiiionr, 
Jhike of Somerset, and by his second daughter to the 
Wyndhams, in which familv it rciAains. 

Tlieif* is some delightful scenery about Pelwoith; 
and we will cany our readers a liufe farthei along the 
Holher to Ka<eboaiiic, wliich is little more Ilian three 
miles fioin Vm worth, if the west load be followed. 
At Easebournc is Cowdiy Park, in wbidi are Ibe 
remains of a mansion elected in the leigti of Ueniy 
the Eighth, and at one time one ol the most magni- 
ficent ill the kingdom: lu it Eduard the Sixtii was 
honourably entertained by Sir Anthony Browne, '* in 
1517, and Elizabeth with much magnificenco by J.oid 
Mon tacutc (Montague), in 1561 . An aceount of tho 
ceieiiiotdcs alteiidiug theVci ei>tiou of Elizabelli, w ith 
the verses with which she W’as gieeted, was published 
at the lime ; but we need not make any quotations, as 
there is a consideraldo siinilaiity in most of thc^c 
all'airs, aud a preityfiill accuuut of the quo<ni's pio- 
l^grcoses was given in the last volume of this magazine. 
The old mansion was preserved with due can* ami an 
hotiourdbie pride till tlie year 1793, when it whs <le* 
stroYcd by a llr«fthat occuiTc*d through soaip «y*gligence 
of ibc fieivants left in charge of the boiKte. Loid 
Montague was at the time travelling on tin* Continent, 
and bis return •being shortly exjjeclcd, the house was 
being sf‘l in order ; the portraits, of which thri^*,^.is a 
collection of great interest, had been removed IVuiri the* 
looms in which they e.omiiionly hung into the nmih 
galleiv,and this gallery was. on the night oi Sept(>mber 
24lh, discovered to be on fire, but too late, to save any 
of the valuable cenlcnls. Attempts w'Cie made* to 
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ilelarh lliis mi t of ihc building from the roinaindo, 
but the Borm state of the masonry roridered it jiuprae- 
tieable. On the morrow, little more than a few Uire 
walls wove left tftanding. Beside the iwrtraila we have 
ineniicmod, tlwTP were a good many other pictures ui 
various rooms, some of which were sa\ed, but the 
greater part were d«*!troyed. On iho walls of one of 
the tt]}artnientB wTre sonic curious puintirifi;s in fresc'o, 
illustrative of events in English history in which the 
family had been conwviied, and a curious pictorial 
eliroiiicle of the leading ueeurrencca in the life of Sir 
Anthony Browne ; these, with a re]ir<*seiiUtiou of the 
rec'cnlionof Khzalidh, were also lost. The noble owner 
of ihc mansion never beard of bis loss. 'J'he intelli- 
gence was of course iiiiinedialely neiitto tlic Continent 
to liim, but befoie it reached him he liaJ, by a terrible 
accident, hnt Ins life. In conmaiw with Sedlcy 
Buidett Uhe hiother of the laU‘ Sii rraiicih) he at- 
teinjded to ]»ass the falls of Srhaifhnusnu in a boat, 
and botli weie drowned, OcIoImt, 17tKJ. In tlie 
‘ Annual Kcgiater,' 17U3, tbeie is a full aceounl of the 
file : and the * Wlusta Moniimenta,’ vol. iii., ccuitains 
four engravings of Cowdry House as it u])peared 
Iwloie the file, and a list of the paiutiiiga sa\ed. We 
g!X(* an engraving of the present appcjarauee of ilig 
giand entranee. Tlic niiuR have heei, with good taste, 
sutfered to remain undiHturbed. The in-w house is 
hulk at a fthnit distance from them ; it is nut an elegant 
fabric. In tbc park, whieli was laid out by Capahilily 
Brown, arc some vciy Inige lioes,,esiJecia]Jy oaK and 
ehcslmit, with some firs oi great lieight. Easebuunie 
(:iiiircb, which is a neat liltle«rusti(: edifice, stands in 
the paik. We will now reluiu to our Aiun ; hut wc 
sti ongly recoiinnciid the tomist to vary the loute hy 
continuing along the Hother by Midhmst, the hiilh- 
]»l.ice of the unforliinate Otway, whose icmaiiis he iu 
the little church of the adjoining parish of )J’uulbcj[‘d- 
fng,— and then by some bye-roads and over the hills 
inro HatTii)shire by Mi Hand to Sclborne, the Jncality of 
Itillierl Whites deliglilful book ; and fioin (lienee to 
Alton, famous for its ale, about a mile trom uhieb is 
the snurec of the Wey. which river the rambler may 
then follow. He will find lyis one of the plcasaiilest 
loutcH he ean desire, and it will not very much lengthen 
his journey. Some ^arta of it about the * llaii^^us* arc 
almost unciyuallcd in their way. ^ 

VEIHCI.ES AND TRAVELLING ON THE 
CONTINENT.-No, 1.* 

In a former Number (G‘J7) wt gave a brief notice of 
the cuRloinary modes of travelling in Turkey, illus- 
trative of iha peculiar features which the seinbeivilizi^d 
slate of ^at country has gi\cn to all such ariaiige- 
mcius; and in a subst-quent article (No. 710; the 
system of dawk travelling iiw India, wholly dillcrcnt in 
every respect, was described. Wc now pRie(>ed to 
notice the chief i^enuliaritiea which distinguish the 
vehicles and the niodi's of travelling on tlic Continent 
generally, 'fhe excellent and well-arranged 'Hand- 
hooks' published by Mr. Murray, togctboi with details 
from olncr quarters, will enable tis to do this. It i}^| 
only in so far as tbo inotbods differ from those in Eng- 
laiici that they w^ill he noticed here. 

qiie priwaiitp can lagcs belonging to ifidividiials, wbat- 
ever may bo their varieties of shape, may all be placed 
in One class, since Uio reguhiUons of the road are pretty 
much the same for all. The accoumtodationa at the 
roRd«dido inns may be more or less complete, and the 
relays of horaca inoic or lew numerous ; but the cka- 
KHClcristic fpatnresof a country are not so much seen 
htue ns in hired vehicles. We will, therefore, proceed 
at once to notice the Fieiich 

A/ci/fc-/’or/f.---Ttus is Uie mailHC^Ii of France, and 


is a modern iii)]>roveiiient on the heavy diligence of 
caihcr Uines, The tnalic-posLea are kept up ill the 
expense of tlic guvornm^ht, and travel along the great 
roads of France to carry the iHKil, They are dividotl 
into two sections, at'coruing to the which they 

take : the first section including those irmdi start fi om 
Paris, and the second comprising those which travel se 
the inoic distant routes. Those of the first section 
radiate iu liftciui different directions from Paris, pro- 
ceeding rcspectividy to Calais, Lille, Valciicicunc*^, 
SctUn. Tot hacli, Strashurg, B<*6aii(;un, Lyons, Mpulins 
Liniogcii. Rord(*aux, Nantes, Bu'st, Cherho,urg, and 
Havre. The numlii'r of hours ivhicli the eoachc's Like 
to traverse these distances, vuiies fioiu thirteen (Pans 
to Valenciennes) to forty-four (Paris to Brest). 'J'hr'y 
all start fioiii Palis at six o'clock in the eveniiic. nnd 
regulate their relm-n journeys so •as to reach P.uis 
botw’oen four and six oVlock in the inniniiig. 'J’Im* 
second section (Oinpiises thirteen mail-Toutes, all m 
the more (IhM ant parts of rianec. rnch from Bnr- 
dcaitx to Bavoiiiic, from Limoges lo Toulou-’p, tiom 
Mouliiis lo Maibcille, &.C. Thua an •* o^cll.\nd ** li.i- 
veller, lrji\ oiling IVoiii England Iu Alex.indiia 
Fiance, and adopting this inode ul' eoiwe}, nice, iiii- 
vpises three mail-roi^tes : — (\iiais to udgliu'cn 

liours\ Palis lo Moulinsf tweuly-thiee lioiii'‘\ Mmiliii; 
lo Marseille (foily-lhiee hooii-V Any adoption of 
railway tiavelling will of course inateridlly lodncc iliis 
extent of time; but if llw* nlalK•-po^|f»^ |,c d 

thioughout. the tune of tMcelling fiuin (.\il.tN lo M.ir 
seillc is about eiglity-f«)ur liouis, wiihonl i(*ii-oning 
stoppage Hi Pans. 

These inallc-]>ostea aio mil so available lo Iravelleis 
as the Phiglish mail eoaehes, since thrif; is geimj.LlI) 
only aceomiiiodatioii for two or three pas^(*ngei , I'lic 
vehicle itself is a sort of stout banm'die, able lo eonlani 
uskiaUv tw'u inside pussengft^, wlnle a Ihiid sits by ilie 
bide oF the c'ondiietur, outside and a( the h.iek oi tbe 
eariiago, tin? liont seat being occupied i>y the di i\ci 
The coaches are piiinted light red, and an* diawn by 
four horses with tolerable h.mies.^. Tlh* i.ile <d‘ ir.i- 
velling is veiy rajdd, vaiying from nine to luel\»‘ 
miles an hour this is shown by tlie nniic Isom 
to ]\^arsei^L^ not far shoil of eight hundred mile's, 
being ]»erfonned iu eighty-femr hours. 'I'his rapidity 
and lertainty make the malic imstestobc much sought 
after; nnd, as the places for ])asscngcrs arc so 
fews it is cuslomai y lo secure a idace many days betoie- 
liaml. Half the Ijnc is paid when tho nlaci' (akee, 
and the other half hefoie stalling. A jd.ii;c eannor he 
Aerwmf at all, unless lor ihicc-f4mrtha ul the enure tli"- 
(ance travelled by tbc malic. The stoppages are \ci y 
> short, and the luggage alfovved to each paisengiu veiy 
limited. The taro is I 75 Iram's the inyrianiciK', about 
efpiivalent to tho ouibide iaic on an Eiighsli man— 
Uiroeponco per mile. 

These are the travelling veh idea which 
an ICuglish leader is most apt to associate with the 
CoiitiueiiL and especially with Fi*anec. Tiicy an* the 
stage-coaches of France, each one having an assigiieil 
j routo to go over iu an assigned number of hours, and 
each having a number of seats or fdaci'S, which niiiy 
be taken separately by passengers, as in England. 

The diligence has’ been designatod as '• a huge, 
heavy, lofty, lumbofing machine, aomethiug between 
an English stage and a broad- whoek'd W'aggon.'' 
None of our Euglisb st^c-coacbes have more than two 
compartuiexits or qualities of seat—** inside ’ ami “ out- 
side ;** but tbe French diligence has four— the 
tbe the ro/orifA% and the hfinqucUa. Theie 

arc three car riage-bodica joined together, and wholly 
^stinct; the fiont one of which is called the coupe ; it 
is shaped like a ebariok or postchaise, holding three 
persons^ whose faces are ig tue directioQ which the di- 
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licence is following. If a parly can secure all tliroe 
]iUicrs to tliomsolvep, they travel with nearly as murli 
])ri\:ii'y and comfort as in a private, caniage, since the 
c’oupf: IS n hollv separated froni the other parts ; and as 
an er)!ii\ alcnt the fare is higher than iti other parts of 
the vidnrle. Tbdj-c is nothing in oiir English stages 
analogous to the coap6; but the inl^ricMir is equivalent 
to ouv “ six inside it is a very elosoly boxed uii ar- 
rangoinout, and is very hot in summei. Behinci the 
uUeucur is the rotonde, the worst part of the vehicle 
the receptacle of dust, dirt, and bad company.'* It 
IS a curious cxoiuplification of difference of taste Im- 
tneen dilTercnt countries, that that S(‘at which is the 
chcaj>cst of all, and wliich is avoided by Frenchmen, is 
the one which English travellers of* the male sex like 
ihi* best. This is Uie banquette, a eeat ]><‘ichcd Mp on 
the iof)f of the ctyipc, tolerably well protrrted J/oin 
i.an and cold by a hood and a leathern apron, hut 
soiiiowlut difficult of access. It affords si comfortable 
and looiny seal by tin* side of the conductor, and ghes 
the iias'’>engcr a good “look out ' over the country 
wliich !u* is approar'hiiig. The French dislike outside 
Inn el ling, and the banquette is generally oc<*upied by 
p«n«oiis of Jiunible class ; yet it is not unfroquent for 
Phiglisl linen to seek out ibis in prefeioncc to any other 
pait of the vchic.le. The coinpamtive airangeinents in 
the tn (» coiiiitiics cxeni)»lify the dirVcienee of Usic : in 
Ihe-Uind, a first-cUss stage carries four inside «ind 
twelve out; in France, a fiist-clasa diligence t'arrics 
fdtceii inside and four uut. 

The diligfuice is more roomy, and to that extent less 
fatiguing, iluin an Eiigli'^li Mage-coa<li; hut the raft? 
ol Uavelling land) <*.\eec(ls six or sereii miles an hour, 
ami in bad weather it falls below' that. Formerly they 
used to li.i\e iope-luines.a, but within the last feuv years 
the aiiiingcments have been improved, and stiips of 
bide aic now u^ed instead ;*jet the apiioinlments are 
still far bebind tliose of the dashing stages which rAl- 
ro.id*< have gone far to extingiiish in England. The 
diliytMitc arid Its <'onlerits aic jdaced in clidigc of the 
ctmdurlcnr, who is equivalent to tlic JCnglish “guard/* 
hut IS a more weleumceompanion, inasmneh as he dues 
not bold out bis band ior lees: In* is paid by the 
ow ners of the diligcriee, and is generally an intclligerit 
man, !iom whom a liavcllcr may pick up ihmiy serajis 
of infoniiation. When one of tin? largest diligences is 
liiily loaded, it weighs nearly eleven thousand |wiinrK 
and IS drawn by cither live or six horses . the ])usli)jon ! 
oi‘ diivei used to ride on the saddle, but he now drives 
fioni a box. Besides pa^scngeis, the dilipnices curry 
a gieat deal of heavy luggage which would in England 
be cimveycd by Avaggon or canal. 

All the places in a diligeTM:e are mnnhrred, and each 
pa‘s«engcr lakes the sc‘a 1 allotted to bini when fiaying 
l.M Tiie : the corner seats are always prefer led, and are 
allotted to the fiist comers. Every mstenger's name 
1*^ called over before lie enters the ailigcMice, and his 
])l!i( e i*^ i>oinU*d out lo him. The average rate of fan^s 
IS equal to ahout a penny a mile, except for the coupe, 
winch IS liigher ; in England, as most tiavellers know, 
thefaie IS very mneli higher. There arc tw’o great 
(hnnpanies at Paris — the Mossagevira Hoyales, and the 
AlePh.igeries G(?nf* rales — to whom belong a very large 
mimber of the dillgcnees : they “coach’* the ifiads lo a 
ciTlain distance fioin Paris, ahd coric^spond wit), other 
eompaiiiOB or proprieloi-s, who fake up the more dis- 
tant routes. It is said that, “during the month of 
August, tlie diligcnr^ on all the great roads are 
thronged with school*bo)s and collegians, with their 
])arent? and masters, in consoquenee of the breaking 
up of the ept.'ibliihinenls of education in Paris, all hur- 
rying home at once into tlie provinet**. It not unfre- 
qneiiily happens that, for a iprtnight together, every 
yiUce IX taken. The vacations at the public' olHccs 


occur about the same time, and contribute larg<‘ly to 
swell the crowd of travellers in August." 

The stage-roaches (lo use a term familiar tophigli^h 
readers) of other European countries partake inorp or 
less of the character ol the French dihgenres. J n Sar- 
dinia and other parts of northern Italy, there are diJi- 
genres on tlie piirieipal roads, but tney have neither 
[ coupe nor banquette, and iheuMbrt; afford little iqipor- 
lunity for seeitif^ the country. Here again wo may 
trace tlie nature of tbe vcbidcs to the laslo of tlie in- 
habitants; ior the Italianx, when tiavelling on along 
journey, shut themselves in from dust, laiii, and all 
other outward visitation. An English wnttM', cx}>ics»- 
ing English thoughts, says — “Any s)diiicd entrepre- 
neur who could set up a stage-coach to carry ouieides, 
would deserve a statue to his memory.** 

TiavfUirig in Switzerland lijis so greatly inn eased 
within the last few years, that diligences now run daily 
belwecn most of the laigo town*, and ihoie are lew 
carriage-roads' in the country not traversed by them 
two or IhiPT limes a week. They g( iicrally belong to 
the gnvci niiicnt of the different cantons, and aie at- 
tached to the twxt-offiee. 'I'lie places are numbered, 
and e’aeh passenger is aUow'cd a certain weight of 
luggage. On going fium one caiilon to another, and 
therefore irom one set of proprietors to another, iJie 
passengei s ai p offen lianslVi red to another coach ; and 
the aiiangemcmts have so little of that completeness 
ob^-eivable in ihi* English stage coach system, that tlie 
Iravflleis have sometimes lo wait several hours, in the 
middle of the night, and in a remote place, before the 
relay coach is leaiiy. The eondiicteur s fee is imduded 
in the fare; but a irink^eJd (diiiik-iiioncy; is some* 
liiiK's expected by the postilion or diivcr. 

In Austiia anrl the Houtliern pails of Geruiany, tlic 
diligences, uiuh't the general name of Cquick- 

eoachh belong to the lespeelive guvernmeiUB, and arc 
nininaged* by government ofllcers. No one can book 
a place without shovi ing bis pas9])ort, if about lo (Toss 
the fiontiiT. I’he seats are iiumberctl, and appro- 
piiated in the ouler in which they arc ap]ilicd fur, the 
fust numhera being adixed to tlic corner seats, as being 
tbe most rlcsiiahlf*. A receipt is ahv,a)s givTii for 
(he fare and the baggage.^or which particular care is 
taken. In 'Prussia the name schneflpost (quick-post) 
is applied lo the diligein-es. TheJ tiavel at the nite of 
about six iniles an hour, and aic lOoiny and conitort- 
ahle vehicles. 'J'h(» rales of fare aic from two lo tliree- 
penc’c; ])er mile, including all fees, in respect tO whir li 
coiitiiienial tfirangements are very inuefi better than 
those of England ; in some ])laces the conducteiir is 
piolnhited from ac'cepting, and in nearly all he is 
prohibited from asking, that cornpulsory gift /if vro 
may so term it) vvhii'h is so annoying in England. If 
an English stage-rroach is full, the expectant traveller 
is leli to fare as he may' but in Piiissia and Austiia, 
if more |>as 9 cngers applv than the schnellpost or eil- 
wageh *will accomuiuflwe, auxiliaiy vclitcles {Jbei- 
chauen) me provided, which ciarry on Ihc extra paa- 
sengers at the same rate and for the same fare. Soiirc- 
(imes, when L(*i]>zig fair is going forward, twenty or 
thirty of these bei-ehais3[Mi will travel in company. 

The Prussian iennellposl has no outside jilae^es, and 
no difference in fare is made belwecn the fiont and 
back scats. At every post-bousc^ wlieic the schnelj- 
post stops, tiiorc is a room where the |»&**"^iigors ran 
obtain such refreshments as “ butter-bi'od," sandwirh, 
and coffee, at fixed prices, and wheie a complaiut-book 
is kept. • 

Holland, Belgium, and Russia have all their 
diligcncos or Slage-^coaidies, rt^sembling more or less 
those which ive have already noticed. In Holland 
they belong to private individuals or companies li- 
censed by the goveinmcnt; Ibcy are roomy and con- 
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vcnicntt travt'l at. llu* rate of about mx luilcs an hour, and 
arc usually drawn bytliroc boiRcs yoked abreast. Bci- 
c.'hajson arc provided, as in (Jerniany. In Russia the 
dilig;ei\ceB am wild to be of rather a superior kind. 
T)r. tTrimvillesays: “ On the Riffa and IS! oscow roads, 
these ^ciiieles an* kept in excellent order, and perform 
tlioir journey with creat rcgpilarily : on tlin former 
road, ill three* day? and three nif^hls ^tVoin St. Peters- 
burpir^ ; on the latter, in lonr days and llirce nights, 
Klojipim; only for rerreshnicnta. The* cairiages are of 
c‘oii*iidenihh» Icnp^tli, and aie noecssarily heavy, but 
their projjreas is not irnu'li impeded irom that cir- 
( uiiistaner', and the speed is eijual^ at least to any of 
the voilarrs an*eflf*rt'x in Franec'. 'I'he rate of goiu^ is 
shout seven miles an hour. The dilipenee to 

and from Mos<*ow sets oif every day carryiiij? four 
iiiHidc, two in the nrrih'e rahn'tM^ and one passeii;?er 
with the eondueleur. The fare is th(’ same l<)r all, viz, 
seventy-live louhles in tho winter, and one hundred 
und twenty lonhles in the summer, when the eahnolet 
passenffc r pays only Jia If. The nriee for the rcfiesh- 
iiienta,‘!!iUen duriiit? the day, is tixed at two and a hall 
iijuhles.’'— 'I’lie ronhle is equal to about M. '3d. 
Eii^lisii , and the lowness ot the winter fare is due to 
the eireuinstaneo .that the dili{!;enec is placed upon a 
sli'dj^e, and travels quicker. 


Cnirornis t\f Sew (hieatts , — I liow rhwelv tli.nc 

shfttu 1 ini‘t or ]«wed jvM'Uihlod osLoh oflm. Ti in dilTiciiU to 
iiiiHt.iW* a Yaiikw fui thr inli.ililtaiit or Ji.itivr or.iny olli»*r roiiM- 
fry. They arc* nhtu)«t chiM'ly Hiiavi’ii— not n uslii^r of Iwuid nr 
iviiifil^ora iH trP *, luul llii'ii ji'iiun'iitu nio till m» piveWly (lii* 
itiinic, I felt 1 xluadd iicvn l>e di^ilin^onsii oiu* man from 

fiiioduT. 1 rcmld not ut fiisl cmii]»rt'lie«il why all tlio male inha- 
hllunti looked aoinecisi'ty hKo lienn*M made on the same inudt 1; 
hot my lengthened diive lhion<di the fsiieeth enlightened me. 
(Ititaide II ghvit many of (he notion" btores 1 saw juM sneh 
figure.^ hanging up— eout, pautidon ii koii<i pied, 141 slioit.tho 
whole outward maiK There Avns this difleieiire -and he it 
lomurked, it is iiu etscnlial uiit —the latter were men of straw, 
iSnrh eaiiiiot he Bind of the wi\dtliY merchant of New Oi 1 e.iiis. 
Tlie fart ii thii— there me no worKiiig-tailors at New OilcaiiH, 
nnd eierv niliela ol'dieBie ooines reiidy-inade froiii (he Northern 
•States. There are ineicliant-t.iilorg in plenty; And if tlie tiaveh 
ler in New ()i hvUM 11 in want of H suit of clotliPB, he must, if of 
liie mahi'iirnie sex, U’UiJfe Inmself (0 one of thebe gentlemen, and 
Ik* a ill lie forUiwilh fitted with anything he iii.iy hapfieu to ar.int. 
*' Ponii'* nie daily aiUKKiueed, ati a cargo jiiit anivi-d^* hy the 
— >■■■■ fnuu New \oik:” (he latter eily ividenlly hai (he 
le^poiisildlity of melting the fusliinns to (lie e'le'ganls of llic other 
rith'H of thu Union. The'><* giirment.s l)f>nii> all oisihe *uiiiie coluui 
anil f.ishioii, fully neiountH foi the Hiinll.nity of the appear.iiice 
of the inlialnt'.int^.- 1 //’s. Ifvw^fnn’a 7 Viiij» nml Sew OrUvm. 


Irrigation in -The land, naturally inundated, U sown 

oiitv oiiee A year usually, imrl that ih utter the hulmidencL* of 
wafers. Ihil the tnirts hiilijceled to arlilieial iiiiindiniim will 
anniiidly yield three crops, hi iTiu^rir<.t sown at the sain^ period 
ns the (hstiicts nimve men* iomsl with wlical or hailey^ a aertiiid 
lime, alhir the venial eipdnox. wdth indigo, fotioii, niiltet, 01 
some xinidar )iri'idnoe; and again, alioiit (lie siiniuier soKtire, 
with millet or ma'rc ! wui mueh pleaseil that during my 'iisit 
the state of the crops tiilly aeeordpu with liinr reblivaduiiiitimt 
in the lime of Moses, during the plague tit li.ul, fui' *'theliailev, 
was in the ear, and the II, iv w\w boiled," when I saw them, mid 
WMild Iherefiire he smifteri ; hut '‘the wnenl and (lu* rye woiihl not 
l-c ainUten,^w^ey were not gn*wn iiji.'' (KxoiUw’, chap. x. t. 
iU, 32.) wratnyiog too was it to lie iiihinneil, (hat (In* ctiRfom 
inferred to Eceleshistes, ** C let fliy bread upon the wutm, for 
thou shah Und it nhor many da^K,*' (Kot h idaites, chap. xi. r. 
1) w now illustraft’d by the agrirulmintt raHnng his seed on the 
mud Ikfore the water l>a« quite sulrtiiled ; anerwartts a little dry 
mould is usually ^prtad over it hy hand. The machine used for 
iirigotMi, so fiequently t reared oti the l«»oks of rhe Nik, must 
excite * «‘iiru -It\. It IS rrmiposeil of a veriicnl ulieel, luinui 

Whm are f»iMi'iipd (wo parallel rords, reaching a little below the 
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sitrfocc of the afream ; to tlwee am attached, at vqmd di«tiuie(*B, 
earthen ]iots, which till anccessively hy dipppig inlo (lie watei us 
the wheel revolves, discharging their ooTitenls, when raised to the 
highest {loint, into a trough, from vdiicli the fluid is (arried hy a 
trench into the intendetl locality. Ihit in order tfi set iIoh wImcI 
in motroii, u small vertical wheel, with cog.s is lastcned to the 
opposite end of the same axis, it being frorif six to eight fi'et in 
length, siiul in n horizonfal jnidtionj withit is a third and larger 
cogged wheel, which, hoing turned by oxen i*r roiis, wts the two 
first in motion. At sjiola more remote, bjwieions inis are dug to 
receive the wat(*r, whence it is drawn up by a Biu]]de tnachine 
formod of two npight posts, with a horizoiifal h!irbelwet«n ihein, 
to which IS affixed a lengthy lever, having a vcH^el at its sniallei 
extremity ; this, being tilled by kwering and laisiiig the jiole, 
then discharges itself into a trough placed ior llio puijmse.- ■ 
Sient*» Egypt. 


Ilrrad in Kordofan.^ The dolui. having been ground on .1 
stqnc to flour, is lait into an enrtiicn |ial, and coiuerlfd, Ir, 
tneans of water, into a thin paite. A tire is now lighted nndi'i 
an eiuthen dish (or under an iron phife, eallcd <h«g.> >, i\ l>i< ii 
stands on thr«*e stones : when the dish U heiilpfl, it is gre.icl 
with hiilter, and the paste i'j Rpieiul upon it 111 tlie Bh;i])o Atiii n/e 
of an 01 di nary r.ake. The one side being lidkcil, the bread j. 
turned, nnd the dish again gieaiod with luiller. Tlii-ee eakes aie 
almuf the thickness of a finger, and fin Kurop'nus \ei,\ iinligesi. 
ihk: (hey distend (he stoniaoii, indiMMl, rtwiiilly ; ai elhot pm 
diired by tlie eorn, partly i»ecaiise the husks are iinl sepai ilnl 
fioni the flour, piirtly heeanse the Ifieail is not well b.dieii 'I’ho.c 
wiio are iiioie uealtliy, consnme a better kind of biead, v. lin I. 
biis also a nidi't* ]deas»nt flavour; thu flour is pniified, and tlw 
pastr iiinie Ihiivl; it is spieail ii|sin the dish by uiimiib of a sni.ill 
Itinsh, hilt oth“rwihe piepared in the s.ime m.'tinier os the fuinifi 
v.iin‘ty. Mucli lime h n‘C|niretl to hake <he iieeeHsoiy qiMiitit) ioi 
the coiisiiinption of (he house. Moie Oiau one hour spent in 
making bre.id emuigh of flie latter deseriplion to «eive two pei- 
snuH At dinner. Fresh Inead must, thcrefoie, be piefiuud eieiy 
diy; and it is always madi* by the women; for. .is tbeii lom 
mill III Koidofun, every one is obliged to gniid tho (|Muntil\ ol 
lloiii neecssar} for hiH consunintioii daily. This Is done, as I 
hiife already obsi'rvrd, by feiUiilo slaves.— 7 Vmv/j in Koniofnit, 
hy Jgnutius Valtnu, 

Awotaaecs I'n /fowr— I’iieie are niaiiy things in Home whieh 
oflcnil our Kngluh feelings, although the natives do not Mem to 
be at till nffeeted hy them. Tlius, idl Ihe sjioiiIa send down *iii" 
rents of watL'r from the ernes of the houses inlo (hi'fitieelH lieloiv. 
innicting a •leinge on Ihiw who h.ive not learned the int ol 
thieading theii way snuvsivcly ihroiigh llie qi.iceh whieh intei- 
\ine helvvixt lIu* deseending torrents Many a lime have I 
reecived on my shonhiets this annoying fall of water. Tie* 
sheets, too, aie .ihominaliiy filthy with ufleiiHive iiiattei. causing 
a tiiiwineo wliirli would not be ((demled for a single day in .ni 
Rngli^h I0W11 ; nnd wilbiii the entranii* door of immv of tin t 
divellingft iheie m,iy he Mini a pool whieli loudly calls loi a mo]>, 
if the purity of lttdii*s’ flouiiren be an ohject worthy of lUfeiitnm. 
Again, llie kitcliens of ibesi* Ikilidns appear as though they liail 
never once been wliilew.ished since the days of Ancient Koine; 
whiUt their cooking nteiiKils aie. nl tiineK none of the most 
eleaiily. A fiictid of niiiic had ordered nn omelet for supper. 
His sen’aiil, 011 going aceldentuUy inlo llie kitchni, saw the 
cook pie|);uiiig H ill .1 kind of thing whieh 1 dnie not exaelly 
descnlie. But the reader will undeistand me when I Intoiin hnn 
tli.it the lihhy nwcal, not Imviiig a propiT kitcheii-ixin at hand, 
had actu.dl\ been up info tlie bed-mom for u suliBiitute, Om 
Kiiglish maid, once pxpnesing a wish fm a eulinaiy nieiiBil m 
Older to pour some broth into it, the Italian sen ant had one 
in her eyo which would just suit, She went and brought the 
brass patf in which we legularly washed our fect . — Huttriane 
Kamye, • 

Eflevt* af rut nig MaA.— M any [K'nioiis have an idioA^iieitisy 
50 ]>st'ulinr that even cod or salmon will produce an oruption 01 
other t«m|)orary dtheuse. U is well aseertuined that the ovsIit, 
ami still more the musek. at times acquires properties whicli 
lemler it poiwTjoiis 01 hurtful. Vancouver had fiiiir sailois t.ikeii 
ilk editing muscles, of whom one died in five hours and a 
half. Two fatal coses also from the same cause occurred in the 
practice of Dr. Combe,— JShey. Sirt.^ari, Mertirinr, 
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COLONIOJ- (iAUDJM-Ji. 

'* I TiionjKT, ‘ K.i>s lli( email', in ‘ 'I’l iftlr,iin Slunniv.’ 
*• Unit ymi of Urn luinVt All. 'rum, m ver 

saul >vHii piayera at all/’ to w hn li tlw cdi )uii:il, 
*’ pi(|U(?d fur ihi* lioimui nt tin* aiiny/’ “ A 

Mnlilii’i, ail* pli'Jifir ynur levcroni'C, jiraya ui* oltmi 
Ins i)\^ii aiTiiid) as a fvirsuu ; and >\h(Mi I10 it 
tm liis kni^, iUhI lor iiis own liTis and iuF his honour 
ton. lie h.as the most kmisoii to pra^ to (hid of any 
oiiL* in the uhohMvorld * hul when .1 HoJdior, an" please 
\oiir ie\ei(*iKe, has lieeii standing lor tuelve hours 
to^elher in the tieiielies, ipi to Ins Knees in < old natei ; 
01 en^T^ed for inunths together in loii£^ and dan^'ioiis 
iiiaH lie.''; haiassud, (leihiipH, in his 1 ear to -day : haiies- 
in^ otlieis to'inoiiou ; delaelied here; < oiinlennauded 
llieie; lestlnu;' this ni^hl out u]ioii Insaiwm; hi'at up 
lu his shirt the iie\l; henuinhed in hisjifiiits: tier* 
haps wiiliuiiLslrau in Ins lent (o Uneel on — he iniisi s.i^ 
Ill's piu)ei6 how and when lie ran'* Vt the peiiod 
when iSlrnie wrote hiseelehialed woiU it w.is .issumed, 
aliiMsi as a matter oi coiiise. Uiat e\ei) military man 
uas a prolli{;dt<'. Tho Uioriil tone ot soeiely f»eiieially 
was ill a low slate, or kucIi an estimate eould seamdy 
hii\e been con eel as to any influent nil portion of it. 
It was 111 the state of thiiif^'% above mentioned that a 
man distin';ui!i]ied foi his inilitai y soi vieea heeair.o Mill 
inoie eminent for hia fervent tneiy, thout*h l»y proles 
s.on a sohlier. We alliulo to Colonel Ciuidiner. 

'Mie prineipal eiieumstanee in the life of Colonel 
James (iardiuer was his religious eonveision, which 
UMideied him eonspieuous at a time when the absenee 
ol dissoluteness and a very sli^lht repf.nd to the d“eea- 
v:ies of \iilnoiis liic vvere held to be no ineonsnlerable 
praise.' in military men. lie was a bra' ^aiJtiul 

man : but we shall pass over the details of his military 
life, except its cdosinf; scene and one remai kalde eir- 
eninst.inite which Occurred to him at the battle of Hit' 
inilhes in IToti. Colonel Gardinei was boiuatCairi- 
den, Linlitliftowshirc, in IGHB. Wc f;iyi! a viovv cf the 
house in winch he was born, whicli lies in a scqueat^'ied 
spot between Blackness Castle and Borruwstoness, -ind 
eommands a ftlianninj; view of the Frith of Forth, ilis 
father, who had a handsome estate, was acantain in Uic 
army, and died abioad in coinsequenee of lIic fatigics 
wliiih he had experienced cluriqg the campaipn. His 
son James entered the army at a vei y early ago, and 
when at the age of fourteen, be obtained an ensign’s 
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eommi'sion in ii S* nh ii legiineiit , in the Dnteh seniec 
ill* li.ul alii', id) .‘i'lM'd jMiini' lime as a 1 .idet. In 17t>2 
he leieiM'il an ncipi's ••omiiiit'^aini iioin Qiiei n Anne. 
At the bat lie ui ii.nnillies he was one of llie ioiioui 
hope ' whiih wa» senl li> ilispn.rtO!,e. ihc Fieneh ol the 
elimoh-y.il d. lli' had Rallanllv }iUnled his e(‘louifl 
and was eneoiuagiiie Ins men, win n he ieeei\e(l a ^hol 
111 bis imniih, “ which/ j.iia h's Inogriipher l)i l).id 
dndg<\ “ wiilimil heating out any of his leeih, 01 
louehing the ftirc pai f ij hi^ tongue, went ihuuigh Ins 
neck :iud*<' line out .iDoiil an ineh ainl a ii.ili on tho 
leli side of the \ci(i hue. ?. «.! fei ling at furl the pain 
of iliestiiiKi', he w ondej I'd wli.it was bi i oine of tJie 
hall, ainl m the v;ildiiess ol hiM ^lllpll^e Logan to 
.suspect lie had sw.vlloueii li , Imt diopping mioii afiei, 
he liiiceil llic pa Lsago ol it b', liii> fnn'i'i. * 

'fhe above Miigiihir eocafu- tei'ina t*) ha\e had no in- 
fluence on In^ i'nintuei, w hieh enuVhnieil dissiilnte and 
lieonlioy-, until July. 1710, when the lollowing ein um- 
stanec oeeiitied In iiiin ' lie had u-tiK'd to Ins chain- 
hei about eh'veu o'eloeK at night, and, to ** Ui)l liiiic*’ 
for an hour, took .iieligmv.s hook in wliuh the iniiitaiy 
jiroleshiou waS spiutiult/.ed, expecting, as Ins biogi.i- 
phei r.lale.^ to find in ihc woik phiasi s which might 
alloid Inin s-ome diveision when “ he thought he taiv 
an unusual bhr/c oi light fall on the honk while he was 
leading, w liu'u he at liu^t imagined might lnip]ieu by 
Koiiie aeciilcnr in ihe (. indie. Ihit lifting up Ins eyes, 
he atiprehended, to hit- extreme :im.i/('nicid, th.it. tlieio 
byfoie him, as it \v*ie uispcndcd in the air, a 
vr.-ible ie]iieM*nl:it!on of the Loid Je.-^ns C.’lirisl upon 
llie ('■=«, suiiniuided on .ill sides with a glory; and 
w:u JiupiL“scd as ifa\oiei', or sunielhing eipiivak'iit 
to a voice, had eoiiic to him to this effect ifor lie was 
not confident as to Mu' xeiy words), * Oh, siiinei I did 
I Miller tins loi Mice, and are llicae the retiii ns '•*' Tliia 
(dicumbtanec duunted the whole chaiiiclcr of Ins luiuu* 
hh'. 

Coloiu'l (y.ii dmei's \ isiun ha» often been alluded to 
in pi not ot the exiatcnec of anpeniatural agemdes. 
Doddiidge, how^'ver, icmarks on “the ])osMibililv that 
while ho was Kitting and reading in tluH earehss^and 
profane iiiauncr, he might suddenly fall asleep and 
only dream of what he appichended he k^w;" but the 
Colonel always insisted that lie was bioad awake durjng 
the whole time, and se^el:ll times in conversation with 
Doddridge spoke of Mie a]>pear:ince which he had 
seen, ls what had undoubtedJy passed befuie his eyes, 
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aii4 in tmagination. A« (ti the voter which ho ' 
he did not seem con^dent whether it were 
an Hudihie voice or only a Stronj^ impression; but 
,l>oddrUge states that the Colonel inclined to believe 
. in the reality of the voice, as well as in tim ■visioti. 
Dr# liibbert, in bis iilgetiioils work' on the ‘ Philosophy 
•of Apparitions,’ in allusion to this circMinstancc in 
Colonel Gardiner's life, remarks: — “With regard to 
this vision, the appearance of our Saviour on the cross, 
and the awful words repeated, can bo considered in no 
other light than as so many rccoUccled images of the 
mind. Which, probably, liad their oriftin in tlie lan- 
guage of some urgent api>ral to repentance that the 
colonel might have casually read or LcSid delivered, 
prom what cause, however, anrh ideas were rendered 
as vivid as actual impressions, \vc have no information 
to Im depended upon. This vision nas certainty at- 
tended with one of the most iinpoitant of ronscquences 
conrieeted with the Christian dispensation— the con- 
version of a sinner. And hence no single narrative 
ha^ perhaps, done more to confirm the snpetstilions 
opinion that apparitions of fins awful kind cannot 
arise without a divine fiat." Dr. llihliert adds in a 
nolC'— A short time hefore the vision, t 'olonel Gardiner 
had received a severe fall from Ids horse. Did the 
brain receive some slight dcgicc of injury from the 
accident, so as to predispose liiin to this spiritual illu- 
sion ?'* 

The “conversion*' which this vhion rflfeeded was 
most eonipletc, and for the remaining iwcnty-six years 
of his life, Oolonel Gardiner's^religioua ?e:il, his piety. 
Ids disregard of all save the idea of realizing in every 
thought and action his convict tour- td' (.‘iiristian duty, 
exercised over his mind an iirflucnec which was ever 
predonimant and active. In his day, a nun u how as 
really anxious in sjdrilual niaiters had diffiLulth^s^ to 
ontMUinter in social intorconrso of a very (liiforcnl Lnid 
to those which w'ould he ex])eriencod in liie pK'bont 
day, as tlio following anocd^ito iroin Doddridge will 
show Colonel Gai diner had invited (lie coiniimniling 
officer of the king's forces then about Kdinhurgh, wdtli 
the other colonels, and several ofliccrs of various ranks, 
to dinner at his house at Bafikton. “ Ho too well fore- 
saw (says DoddridgtO, what might happen amidst such 
a 'Variety nt tempers and chafaetors, and fean»ig lest 
Lis conscience might have been ensnared hy a sinful 
silencci or that, on the other hand, he might semn to 
pass the bounds of decency and infringe ppon the laws 
of hospitality by animadverting on guests so justly 
entitled to Ills regard, he happily detci mined on Ihe 
following method of avoiding each of these difficulties. 
As soon 08 they were uoiru^ together, ho addressed them 
with a groat deal of rcsiuvt, and yet at the raine time 
with a voryufrank anti determined air, and told them 
that he had the honour in that district to bo a justice I 
of the peace, and eonsequqfhtly that he w as ^wborn to 
put the laws in execution, and among the rest tluK^^e 
against swearing ; and tliat therefore he enti rated all 
the gentlemen who then honoured him with their com- 
pany, that they would please tp be ^ipon their guaid, 
and that if any oath or curse slipuld escape tlieni. h<^ 
hoped they would ennsider hi% legal animadversions 
upon it as a regard to the duties of his olfiee and the 
dictates Of LU conscience, and not iu owing to any 
want of fMcrer^o to ilierti." The commanding biBcer 
amtjsi^jisjtcly supported him in tlie luatter, baying that 
})P wc^M be ready to pay the penalty if ' he inad- 
.vartgvttly .transgressed , ant) when Colonel Gardiner on 
a&cp|»ed out of the room, lie liimsetf nro- 
inism tO 'tfdie notice of any infringement of lhalaw, 
acrordingly caused one of the officers who Lad 
, Ofi'ended to .be fined. This is a curious picture of 
..Ijpanners a century ago, when swearing was roramon 
'|inD«fi%st aU clajwes of even well educatra fiersons. 


jMAGAZIXK. [SKPTKMaKW 14, 

Wo hurry on to the closo of this good man's life. 
Tho battle of Proilt0l>4^ami^.oA the 21st of ({eptcinber, 
1745. between the troops of GLark^ Edward, the 
young Pretender, and the EiigUab undt^r Gene- 
ral Sir John Cope, ia not a lillle iiiemorable on several 
acoouals. Victory declared in favour of Uie Stewart 
cause at the very outset of this wild campaign, and the 
** Hanoverian" government, as the Jacobins Ciilled it, 
wc*re pnqHirlionately dismayed. The event threw Lon- 
don inio a panic. English dragoons, perplexed with the 
novel manner of fighting of the Higlilandeis, turned 
their biieks on the enemy and fled, Oolonel Gariliner 
was killed in altcmntiug to rally them ; and lastly Uieie 
is the famous ballaa beginning “Hey. Johnny Cope, ar 
yo wanking yet,'* whi<*li rmnmenioralcs the part w liicli 
that hero played in the events of ilia day, which heeaii 
by his being fetched from his comfoituhlc ijtiarlcrs 
w’hrjte he had spent tli€» eve of battle, instead* of resting 
on (lie field, and ended with his posting aw'ay to aii- 
nutineo the news of his own defeat. The last houia of 
Colonel Gardincr*s life are desetihed by his l)Jogi:i))lier. 
He continued all the night under aims wrapped np 
ill his cloak, and giMmrally sheltered under a lick of 
hailey w'liieh liappcmcd to be in the field. The rel>c!s 
cominonc'ed their attack hefore siinribo, but when it 
was sufficieutiy light to discein what was going on. at 
JeiiFff; so far as the fog ))erniillc*d. Sir Walter Scott's 
dc8(‘ription, in *\Vaver!ey,* of the short but rapid 
onslaught of the liighlHiulers is Well known. J)i'. 
Doddridge says: “('oloncl Gardiner, at the heginniii;.' 
of the onset, which in the whole lasted hut a few 
minutes, re(‘cived a wound hy a bullet in his hdt 
bviMst, whhdi inad(> him give a sudden B])iing in his 
I saddle. u})on wddcli his servant, who had led the horse, 

‘ W'ould have^persudded him to letrrat, hnt he ®aid it 
wfs only a wound in the fk*sh; and fought on, thoiigh 
he )n‘esently after received a shot in his light thigli. 
In the meantime it was discerned that some of the 
enemies fell by him, and particularly one inait wjio 
liad made him a tieiU'herons visit but a few days befoie 
W'ilh gieat j>r()fe8siona of zeal for the present e«tnl»lssli- 
iiient. K\cnls of this kind pass in less time than the 
dcsciiptitiij. of them can be read. The Colonel wa, 
for a few' tnomciits supported by his men, and patii- 
cularly by that worlliy person Liculeiiaut-Coloiiel 
Whitney, who w'as shot through the arm here, and a 
few' months after fell nobly in the battle of Falkirk, 
and by Lieutenant West, a man of distinguished bia- 
vory, as also by about fifteen dragoons, wdio stood Ijy 
biiii to ilic last. Hut after a faint fire, the regiment 
in general was seized with a panic; and ihoiigli the 
Colonel and some other gallant officers did what they 
could to rally them onee or twice, they at last t«H)k a 
precipitate flight.” At this inoinent Colonel Gardiner 
saw a parly ol foot bravely fighting near him without 
any officer to licad them, on which ho said, Tho^c 
biave lei lows will be cut to pieces for W'niit of a. com- 
mander,’’ or words to that effect, and, riding up 1o 
them at the same time, lie cried out, “ Fiic on, liiy lads, 
and fear nothing,” which words he had scareely nitcred, 
says Doddridge, before “a Highlander advanced' 'to- 
wards him with a scythe fastened to a long pole, with 
which he gave Jiiin such a deep wqhnd Ofn bis i-'iglit 
arm that his sword dropped out of his hand.” Several 
others coming about him, he was dragged from his 
horfae, and the moment he fell, anoiLet .lligblander 
gave him a mortal stroke cither willi a broailsword 
or l^baber-axe at the back of his hcad.^ His hat had 
fallen, but he took it in bis left hand, and waved it as a 
signal to a ftlithfnl attendant to retreat# This seivant 
left the field, and, having disguised idmself as a miller's 
servant, returned in two lioitrs after the engagement, 
and found his master plundered of his watch and va- 
luables, and also stripped of Lis under ganneata and 
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boot«, but be was slill brcaihing. llo was conveyed 
to Ibo church of I'ranent, and iiuiiicdialely after into 
the ininister’B house, where he breathed his last efeout 
eleven in the forenoon. Doddridge observes. **f 
thank God that I am not called to apologize for. hia 
following his troops in Uicir flight, which, dear as he 
was to me, would have grieved me much 0101*6 than his 
death with these heroic circumstances attending it/* 


7%* Wfttwn AntiqmtieM,'’ In (lie valley of tli« MiwiBAippi, and 
tlie mo^ •ourlicrii paif* of Not tU America, aie fouiitl aiifiqitn 
nil iosilied Bill] woiks of art, beariij;; tin* impicss of cultivalciJ 
iiitolUgpiicc. But Ilf the r.irr, or fieojilei who exccnloil them, 
tiino liaa IrO no vcsti '40 of tlifir existengo, save those monuinents 
(if dinr skill and knowlcd{;e. Nut even a tradition whiNiJOis its 
who they might be. VlfV only know ihejf mre» 
tiiifc pioof tuid srideiico do we gather from fhotr lemujne, . 
ick b.ivii withstood the teat of time, uf their origin iiud pioba- 
jvriKif their oxisiencef Ihut they existed cent uries ago, h 
(ItMit fium lli« ei/c whicli fon'st trees have attained, which gruw 
ii])i)ii the nioiinda and rortiticatiuns dUcovored. That they were 
I'lviiiml, and (tiiilnsLood the arts, is ajijiareiit from the manner 
ofliiying out and erecting their fortiHoatiuiis, and from various 
utensils of gold, copper, and iron which have occasionally been 
fouiul in digging below the earth's surface. If 1 mistake not, 

1 helrt've even glass has been fouiijl, which, if so, shows them 
Bcipiainled witli chemical discoveries, whicli nie supposed to 
have been unknown until a period much later tlinii the probable 
time of their e\i»feiice. That they wore not the ancestorf of the 
larc v.hidi inhuhiied l)ii<t country at the time of its diacmery by 
Culnuihus, appears cniicliisive fium the total ignorance of the 
Indian tiibes uf till knowledge uf aits and civilization, and the 
umi-e\isleiicc of miy tuditiuii of their once proud sway. That 
they weie a iniglity people is evident from (he evtent of tcrritoiy 
wlicrv these nutiquities uip scattered. The banks of liiS Ohio 
and Mississippi toll they once lived; and even to the sliorc 
wlipje the vast Paoilir heaves its waves, theie are traces of their 
existence. Who were they? In what period of time did they • 
exist? In a cave In one ‘of the Western .States, there is cfirved 
upon the walls a gioup of people, apparently in the act of devo< 
tioii ; and a rising siiii is icidptuied above liirm. From tliis we 
should infer tliut they were Pagans, wiiishipping the eiiii and the 
f.ihnloris gods. But wliiit most strwigly aiiesfs the antlquariarrs 
olj.iervatioii, and cause's him to repeat the iiiquliy, **who were 
lliey ?** is tiiu habiliniciits uf the groii]!. One p.ut of iheii habit 
is of the (iivciau costuinr, aud tho icniainder is nf^the Plucni- 
ei.ins. Weie they 11 colony from Girucc? tl)id they come 
IVoni that land iii the days of itspnnid glory, liiiiigiiig with thein 
a knowledge of arts, sciuiuc, and philusophy? Hid thoy^ too, 
iie«‘k a liotite across the western waters, because th(7 loved liberty 
ill a s' range land better tliaii they loved slavery at home? Or 
what may be us probable, wete tliry tlic duscendants of some 
band who managed to escape the destruction of ill-fated Troy? 
*~thc descendants of a people who hod called (V recce a iiiuther- 
country, but were sactUjceu to lier vinrJictive ire, bi'caiiso they 
were prouder to be Trmaiis llpiu the desrendonts of Grecians? 
Ay, who were they? Slight not America have liad its Hector, 
its i’aiis, and Helen? its maidens who mayed, and its sons who 
fought? All this might have been. But their historians and 
tlicir 1^(8 alike have perislicd. They hare^n ; but the history 
of their existence, (heir 01 igiii, and their destiiiction, all are hid* 
den by the daik chaos of oblivion, liniiglnatioii alone, from 
iuaiiimate laiid-marka, voiceless walls, and swindleai bodies, 
must weave tlio record wiiich shall tell of their lives, tl uir aims, 
origin, and Anal extiiietion. llecently, report says, in Mexico 
iliero have been discovered several inummuis, ombalnicd after 
the inantitr of Uio ancient Egyptians. If true, it carries thb 
origin of .this ihteil |»eople still Airther back : and we tniglit claim 
them to be coiklbniporaries with Mosm and Joshua,^ Still, if I 
form my conctusions correctly flrom what desciiptlmu^l have 
in-niied of these Western relics of the past, 1 sliould decide that 
tiiej eorratporided better with the oiiei'ent Gmeians^ Phofineiansi 
or Tmjans^ than with the Egvptiaiis. 1 r^at. I may be in- 
correct ill Xfiy iirsmisee and dntiietions ; but as imagination is 
their lii«fcc«ian, 'tt pleases me better to fill OrWorld with heroes and 
Iwauliet ' 6 f Homiisr's . delineations, than with those of Pharaoh 
and his anvmy ih 9 
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^ Gir({ffh'huntinff , — As soon as tlie dry season commences, the 
glraffies retum to the ncighhourhoud of Koitluruu : they oi'c not 
gregarious in their haluis, like the antelopes, and they uie (ni|y 
to be seen separately, or at the most in iMi'n. These beautiful 
cretttaiis>iMPe caught by men oii borMfluirk, but mmly (be young 
aiumalsm taken alive, os it would atuiust amount to an impoa- 
•ibility to catch on old beast, wito woiild overthrow both liorsc 
and rider, and use them very roughly. Tlie latter ate tlierefiiro 
slain with a sword, merely for the sake of their skins, which 
form au article of tmde. The flesh is eaten, and bos not 0 dis- 
ogreeahlc flavour. In order to be allowcil to hunt girafl'es for a 
menagerie^ il is necessary first to oblaiu a tinnaii from i)ie minis- 
ter of the interior, and it is the best pUn to ap^ily at once to the 
Sheikh Abdel Hod at Haruza; ho will immediately give an 01- 
' der to his ])i*op)e who occupy themselves with tliis sport, for it 
Kquircj not only a vciy expert horseman, hut a very petfiet 
huitM?, and mure esjiccially exjierience in this species of hunting. 
Gcueiaily speaking, two horsemen, provided with one or two 
camels laden with a supply of provender and water sunicieiit for 
a few iluyi, proceed into the desert frequented by the girrflVvd. 
ThgjCamels are ]el\ at an am*rupriate pluoe, whilst the nders le- 
coiiiioitre the country until they come upon the track of an an:* 
mal. Gieut experience is now recpiisito to draringuisli whetJu r 
the trace is of to day or yesterday, or of a yet older date. If it 
be recent, and that of a young animal, it is ioimediately tolhw'i d 
up, Olid tlie huntsman may make suit* of gaining ji sight t^f ti ilr 
prey in a few houis. As soon os the girulle is in view, the inn 
instantly takes place, for the aiiiinal, very timid by nature, sc. ki 
refuge in flight, and indeed witli extraurdinary flectiiess. JSvei y- 
fhing now deiieinih on the dexterity of the rider and activity 0!' 
his horse. They must do all in tlieir power to gain upon the 
game they have started, uii endeavour which is the more readily 
to be eflccted, as thegirafle never lakes a straight couisc, btii,liy 
natuic timid, doutiles in fear uf Its life, sometimes to the right, 
and Nomclinies to the left, and is thus quickly overtaken by the 
lunsemrii. Having come|ip with tlie young animal puisueil, 
the rider costs a lasso over its heoil ; his throw but seldom fuiN, 
uiid in the woist case must be rejieated. Me tlieii altaelics the 
end of (he rope to his saddle, drags the auiinal as closely as lie 
ran to Ins horse, and thus the caidui;^ is ellcctcd. ^ But now a 
sliudy and |Mtieiit horse, well broken into its work, is again ne- 
(vs^aiy fiif (lie furtlier tr.inspurl; fur (he horse must lesUt (lie 
nniinal’s ellbits, or give way to them (for it pulls and junq^ 
ill all diiertions), in conveying it to the nearest village, which 
the liunlsinen endeavour to reach lU quickly uS they can. A she- 
cuiiiuJ should stand in readiness thexe to give the young girafle 
milk, with wliii li it is fed befuic being weaned to gross or buy. 
This trealineiit must ho subsetpieutly followed, and even full- 
grown girafl'es should leeeivB milk ikily as drink, if it he in any 
way (KHsilile, Wheii the young aiiinnd hosiested fur some time, 
il is fiutheicd without delay to Doiigolo, but on (his occasion 
groat attention is again rocmired, A kind of hea(l*stall isput un 
tlic uiiimars heiui. In wliini four stout cordssare fastened. Two 
xncii each holding the end uf one of the ropes in Ids hand, walk 
in fiout, midttwo follow to keep its gait steady, a task reqniriri;; 
during tile first few days extruoidiiiiiry exeitioii. A she-canicL 
must accompany the young giraffe to give it the necessary iioui- 
Uluueiit oil the roail. Ai lived at Dongolo, a certain time is 
again devoted to rest, and the animal is liere accustomed to tlie 
milk of tlie cow and to gross. It is incredible wlut difficnlties 
the A rails have to coiilend with in preserving o^iraffe alive, mid 
it is, cousecincutly, not to be woiideied at that (heir priuu is so 
eiiorjnous. In Egypt, fur sample, at Cano or Alexandria, a 
living liljeciiiieii always cosh fioni li\e to six hundred dulUn.— 
IVaveU /gnafiuM Pattme, 

Kcofumg uf Pouter tn Natmrai PeodMe/flNf,— 'Thi re are a, 
tliousatid olijects, such as quills, reedi^ the glasses, &c., wide ii 
show that strength is utiifoitnly given by nature, with the least 
possible expense of material. It was this fact to which Galtlco 
appealed, when lie was orraignbd before the liiquJsitioii ou iIh* 
charge of atheism, If, said he, there were notfling else in nature 
to teach me the'' existence of a Deity, even this straw would k* 
suflicieut. Such a straw, if made solid, aiid yet Uf the saum 
quantify of luaAktal, would be so thin, that it woitld bend and 
iirrok nndfr the ' sliglitesl weight ; wluTeits, hi iff ptMint A»ni 
it is aide to support on ear, which is heavier than tht'w^olastalk. 
— Dr, rsffSi*. 
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^ HKM AHKABLE am^hanginj^ down. She lias a book in one liand : be- 


PAINTERS, t-No. XXX. 

Trttt SCHOLARS OF MICU^BL "ANdliLO. 

It ^nat l)r borne in rpcollectioii that nicturoB 
ascribed to Michael Angelo in ratnlogiiCH and picture 
gailenoB are In every instance conies made by his 


hrnd her on one aide is tlie young St. John in the 
panther’s akin, with his finger on lips ; on the other, St. 
Joseph. The Annunciation, in which the figure of the 
V irgm is particularly majestic, is another fimious com- 
poBition. (’onies of these aubjecta, with trifling varia- 
tiona, arc to be found in many aalleriea. and the eii- 

Gidler^ ••SebMtiw,'^ Lanri, •• vM without 
the gift of invention, and in compoBitiona of many 
ngurca alow and irreaoluta.” But he was a conaum- 
ma|« portrait pamter rad a moat admlralile colouriat. 
A Venetian Iw birth, he had learned tlie art of eo- 
lounng under Giorgione. On coming to Rome ini Ms, 
he temed a eloac mtimacy with Michael Angelo: the 
tradition ns «»t Michael Angelo asiAimted Sebutiuo 

» but luekfly wo an not oWgtd to hSnne it 
The R tito item of nJSu h <hk pic- 

ijm, ufadotriite% dadig^ bgr tiio bdaS of MkC:! 

Aimlo. 

Giaco|W Pontonqo painted the Vemio and Cupid 
bow at Hampton Court, 6o« a Itunous cartoon of 


, .. nviiaufi^iia-n mill 

"k ', '**» *^* inatanee eoiiiea made 

Bcnoiara from hia deaigna and mndeN. Only one'caael 


— .P •pijri.'Anit^vrHieo )uiq ungrace- 
ful, rad m colour hard and violent ; it ia painted ni dia- 
tomper, yarnialied , not in oiA, aa acme liavc adppoaed. 

Marcello Vennati waa continually employed in exe- 
mitiug email nicliirea from celebrated cartoona of 
Micbwl Ang^; and tlie diminutive aire, aud aoft, 
execution, form a aiogutar contraat with 
the wuUmtty of Uie rompositiqii aind the grand maa- 

•uiecta ia 

kM fyt of Ae Oroaa, btming.on 

her lap the deffRedemar, whoie anna ate auiiwnted 
byteoai^la. pKfineeteiiample'iif fMacdiqtioaition 
th Chtlle^ Buddughm 


on theCroBg. with — t ... 
tdougela ^king oot dk » 
aagulah ; 



‘V Ay behind widi an ox- 

y** * ’'«y An* 

. Bold in the Luca gallery. Another 
t the Tixgin ia ropreaonted 
hriat lyii^ acroto ter knee, with hia. 
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Michael Angelo ; and also a Leda, which ia In the 
National Gallery, and of which the cartoon, by Michael 
Angelo, ia in our Royal Academv- 

But moat celebrated and the moat independent 
among the acholais and iroitalora of Michael Ange)o 
was Iianiel da Vblterra, wboae moat famous work la 
the Taking down the Saviour from the Croaa, with a 
iiunioer of figurea full of energy aikd movement. The 
gi oup of the Virgin fainting, in our illuatration, ia taken 
fiom thia picture. 

Giorgio Vasari was a pupil and especial favourite of 
Michad Angelo. He waa a painter and architect, but 
of second-rate merit : he haa, however, earned him- 
self an immortality by his admiiablQ biography of the 
painters, sculptors, and architects of Italy, from the 
earliest times to the death of Michael Angelo, whom 
]u> survived only tew years. , A large picture by Vasari, 
vopiesenting the six great poets ot Italy, is in the 
gallery of Mr. Hope. 

J t is not necessary to say anything here of the painters 
who, in the middle of the sLxteentii century, and in the 
lifetime of Michael Angelo, imitated bis manner : they 
were mere journeymen, and, indeed, imitated hitn most 
abominably; mistaking extravagance for sublimity, 
exaggeration for grandeur, and dtatorlion and aflecta- 
lion for energy and passion : — a wretched set t But 
bofui'c wo leave Florence, we must speak of one mpre 
painter, whose proper ]ilaco is liore, because he waa a 
Florentine, and because he combined in a singular 
manner the characteristics of the three great men of 
whom wo have last anoken — Lionardo da Vinci, Fra 
Bartolomeo, and Micliael Angelo, iVithout exactly 
imitating any one of thorn. This was Andrei Sel 
Sarto, a great artist ; but who would have been a far 
greater aviist bad he been a better man. 




VEHICLBS AND TRAVELUNG ON THE 
. CONTiNEN'r-rNo. H. 
PoaT-TiUTaLLiN«.— In all European countries, with a 
few exceptions, a system of travelling is adopted which 
presents a pretty close analogy to our travelling by 


MAOASEtNB. 

post This differs from the diligence or ftagc-coach 
syateiD fn two respocta^tliat the traveller etigages tlie 
whole vehicle, and that it goes in any direction and to 
any distance^ that he may determine ; the rate of pay- 
ment being in liriost cases at so much per mile. 

In France there is a book published by authority of 
the governtfient, called the * Livih de Poat^’ or PfWt- 
book, which contains all the regulatfona for poat- 
travelling, most of which gre very exact and stringent. 
Previous to 1840, the distances on post-roads were 
reckoned by “ postes,’* but now they are reckoned by 
“ kilomiUres,*’ of' which eight are about equal to five 
English miles, or one equals five fui lungs. In Eng- 
land ** posting'* means the hire of a post-chaise as well 
as the hoiBGs; but in Franco tlie post-masters have 
very few chaises, and merely lend horses to those who 
drive their own carriages, or carriages hired in some 
oOier^way. For all the larger kinds of carriages, 
berliuB, landaus, and ItaroucheK, the * Livre de Postc* 
allots four horses ; for chariots and other carriages of 
lesser weight than the former, three horses ; for cabrio- 
lets and caldches, two horses ; but the travellers are 
allowed to deviate slightly from these strict arrange- 
ments. The charge is one-fifili of a franc per kilo- 
mdtro for each iiorse, about three pence per mile, with 
a fee of about thi^c halfpence per mile to the postilion. 
The rate of travelling is not much above six or seven 
miles an hour ; but ^Cnalisli travellers, by increasing 
tlie postilion’s fee beyonn what the law recognises, are 
said generally to exceed this rate of speed. The man- 
ner in which the postilion shall harness the horses one 
before or by the side of Unolher, the arrangements for 
changing horses at the post-stations, and vatious minor 
details, are all specified in the ‘ Livre dc Poste.' It is 
one of the numerous points in which France effects by 
government control that which is in England carried 
ont‘ by piivate enterprise. Those who tiavel post in 
Fiance, and do not lake their own carriages, generally 
hire, from the innkeepers in large towns, carriages at 
a certain rate per journey or per W(*ek, according to 
private agreement. In Italy the posting is of different 
character in different states. In Piedmont there is 
issued a or tickeU which is inscribed with the 

route taken by tlie traveller, the Jongth of the posts, 
and the posting regulations ; but in some other of the 
states, wiiere those regulaiions are wanting, the tra- 
veller is likejy tu be imposed upon. In tlie Papal 
States the jnisling bclnngs to the government, who lets 
it out by coiifrart ; the licensing of tlie post-masters, 
the charges ior posting, the fees to postilions. &c. being 
regulated ,by the government. A nook of regulations 
is issued, Gontaiiung the most minute instructions 
the tiiinihrr of horses for a carriage with one scat, for 
others with two or more seats, the number of persons 
to racli carriage, the number of horses and postilions 
to be licpt by each p(>al-iT»|wlc*r, the miniiiium time for 
which the vehicle ran be liiicd, the postage charge, 
the fee to the postilion, all arc legulated. 

The expense for hiring a paii -horse carriage, wit|i 
the necCasary attendance, is about eigkteen pauls for 
a Roman post, equal to about a ahilUng an English 
hiile. For an extra paul, or flVe pence. I he traveller 
may have a Mhtta di or tiaiclling ticker, 

containing tho agreement betiVeen him and the 
master, to preve4it miaupderstandhigs ; and he ia af- 
fotded an opportunjH of stating in writing whether 
he hal been ill ar WB served by the postilion, who is 
kept in Check thereby. i,.# 

In Sw'ltzerlandl the qystem of posting has not yet 
been carried oht to any great extent, in it 

IS extenaiveM fedopted, but in a very inhurigr Btale to 
that obsetyabie in jEnglgnd. The ]iost-maatera provide 
open caldbhea or ebaises, but they seem to be poor 
vehicles. The postilion^a fee is not limited in most 
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of the luhnkul^chf.bui xiot exactly ^ormpoitdin; i1|lit*Mpea degenerated into ilio fMowimon grapes; 
eidior. Upon oil the principal post^rOada on wliic^ in Spain they would not <»*en take^^oot atatt; , 

au cilwagen travels, a party amounting to fcnxr attemipfts whidi have rocoftily^been made to 

sonfii or agreeing, to pay the fare of.f/oui'i may engage iftoW them hi other parts' of Greiece, inch ag in Atticg 
an eilwagen to themselves, even on days when t£e and ArgK havefiuled.' 

regular criwagen does not go at alL lit is deahnr than ‘ The hjatoi^ of Hits trade has, like most others, fuf* 
the usual oilwagen trayoDing, but cheaper than post- fer^ many ifqctustions ; i>ut the Wars* attonilant on the 
icig,.and almost equally advantageous ; for the travoDor Greek revolmion twenty years ago injinrd k more tlmn 
ran start at an;f houi* he plrascs, and may stop to' sleep anytlking dse, Whelerii who travellnd in GreM^e ahont 
at an inn at night if ho pleases. iSuch a conveyance the and of (ho, seventeenth cehlury, dernihed the trado 
as this is called f^^^rat-eilmgen, u being then cmtsi^drahlo. Of the fruit itself he said 

Tho vctturino>oyatcm is carried on in Russia^ hy Uiat *Mhcy groilt nut upon buihes. like our led and 
men railed yamtscnicks, who supply horses ami veiticles wliite currants, as is vtdiprly thought, but upon vinesi 

-1.* --..I i.: 


at a vciy whcai» rate, and travel rajpdly. 

Tiir: j)niEif frikts of th» levant. 

llowena diffinvut the dried cnrrKiits of the'shopa 
kuay appear from raisin^yet they are all alike prudiiooH 
li'oin giapes; and indeed tliey arc gi‘ape% in a dried 
:iM(l shiivelled form. 

'J'hi' very smairspecles of grape from wlildi dfjed 
rurraikiH result arc grown only in, Greece *pd the 


like other grapes ; only their leaf is Something bigger, 
and the grajie mudh sihanii|than others. They am 
qlso without stones ;^Hnd in^hosc parts are only red, 
or rather black/* From this description it would seem 
that until his time the popular opinion was that this 
fruit eonslsfed of dried currants, and not dried grapes; 
and indeqd it may be doubted whether three-fourths of 
those who cat the fruit at the present day in England 
arc not of the same 0 ]union, for both the name and tlie 
size arc likely to l^d to tills conchisioti. 

Wlien the Ionian Islands were under the Venetian 
ernraent, the liberty oP' traffic iii this produce was 


hukian Klamls: all attempts to fincourago.!tho gi'owth gove , ^ 

eNewhere seeming to liave failed. They are imltivated vefy imicff rcstaicted. ' In Zantc, five persona chosen 
chiefly m the islands of Zante. Co))haloiiia, and Ithaca ; out of tlie Council of Nohles, assembled in presence of 
blit the other Ionian Islands also produce them, .nod so the pi^vedit(>4;C> regulated what should be the price, 
likewise do the neighbour ing bliorc^ of the Alorea. atfd flioBo who wished to purchase wore under the 
TIk? acckiuut M'liich Afr. M‘Ckilloeh gives of the fruiH necessity^ of d(^Claririg (o the govemniont lire quantity 
and its ckkllme is nearly as follows. The vine is of a tl% desired. This systciir wascallcililie '*co1logetlo/ ' 
sknall sire and delicate nature, requiring nkuch care jn The export duties coikH^ted of an original duty of 9 jier 
thn cultivation. Six or s^ven years elapse after a plan- rent, ad valorem; afterwards increased by a dado 
(ation has been made, before it yields aerpp. In the fisso,*’ a fixed duly of about four shillings and four- 
beginning of October, the earth about the toots of the pence (jie hundred weight; and suhitec^uently further 
liUni is loosened, and gathered up in small lie.aps,auay increased by a ‘Miovissimo,*’ oivduty of two shillings 
from tho vine, which is pruned in March; aflqr u1 u*b and two-penpe tlip liundred weight. This lRst-mcn< 


the ground is again laid down smooth aror'ind ti,p* 
plant, wliich grows low and is supfrorled by sticks. 
Tbei^rops are liable to injury in spring, from tliOiblight 
called the ** brina,'* and rainy weather at the harvest 
season produces groat iniwihief. Tfie cun ants arc 
galheroa towards SoptemUT, and after bdhg caiefully 
])i('ked, are thrown srngly^upon a stone JifQor, exposed 
lo the suu in the open air. The drying process may 
occupy a fortnight, or longer, if the weather he not 
favourable. A heavy sliowcr or thunder-storm (no 
unficuuent occuTreuee at that season in the Ionian 

T..I A. ii. % .... 


lioned duty was remitted in favour ofYessels bringing 
salt fish, &o. from the nortlierg p^rts (chiefly English, 
Danish, and DnttilO : and aflerwards in favour of Rus- 
sian ve;*sel3 from Odessa ; and ultimately was removed 
,»llogctUpr as being loo heavy. Thc 4 ]>rt>vediioie had 
twp per rent, for himsdlf;,and each uf his two Vene- 
tian councillors one per rent so that the result of all 
llie.se dulic's was to ri'nder the ex,M>rt price of ilie cur- 
rants just about double What the culcivatar rccolvcfc]. 
During the Greek revolution tho trade in currants, 
from tike Aloiea was almost Hnnihilatcd ; but after the 


Islands) not only interrupts it, but sometimes causes fiqal expulMon of the Turks from Greece, ahd the 
iOriaeiitaiions ; m which case the fkuit is fit only to be gnarantci' of its future independenre hy the other 
given to atiiruals4 Should it escape these risks, it is EuropcanpowcM's, the Greeks began again to turn (heir 
dppositcil in magazines called scraglie,’' until sold, attention tu thc cuRIvation of the currant; the few 
TJic ^'seraglientc" ur warehouse-keeper deliiers to the refhaining old plantations, which had nearly grown 
depositor a, paper acknowledging the receipt of tiie wild from long neglect, were carefully manured and ' 
quantity delivered, which pajier passes currently in pruned, and fre^h currant vines plaiihm, which by 
exchangd from hand to hand till the timetif export. year 1H32 prqduced Nearly four million pounds; and 
A-ltlioagn the Ionian Elands are the chief tmurcc at dince that perKul the pnxluctinn has more than doubled 
present from wlienc,e this fruh is obtained, yet the ttself. In 'the Ionian Islands the quantity grown has 
norlliern part of llje Morea was the birthj[i1ace-or the witiiki the last few years fnH][uently amounted to 


produce, co far is at present known. The name of 
**ottmnl” is. ^derived from Corinth; an^. hi several 
other languages cif Europe, tho name hy which this 
fruit 'H Imwa la evidently derived from tlie same! 
source in French they are “raisins dc 


twenty million pounds per annnum, of which nine- 
ten lhi^Wf‘re exported. ^ ^ 

Other kinds of di'i^d fniit. produced in and exported 
i)ui the countries surrounding the eastern c " ^ * 


from 

Afccliterranean. are raisins and fiws. 


end of the 
The iwisins, ai.at 



generally sMkmgitlm growth of ibis, fruit is.cenfined whicit 

to a stHp wfong ilie sea-ehpre, e^tendins hut little way in qualitYf for the one depends upon tlio ^tlie 
inland* Whew the fruit/hb baAi traipisplanted^tb pther cgmir.uhication made by an English xnei^rjiaht , ^ . 
countries than Gr^co or the wtHlghbaurjlhgjBtinda, the at Smyrna^ and published by Mr. ' ihe 

result has been remarkable ; for eveA'unacr tiie same ISmyrna trade In these two commodi^ln is IhiiaijqMiBen 
1atit«de» and with an equal aw^mint of sunshine, of: -^^Thls (fruit) is ah art^ jbmoh cteen^es the 

has been unattainable. In spicily and Malta i^ic cut* attention of ah Smyrna' mom or Im, and jvreduties, 
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tJMt ifttarprt ««4 nflUvity. Fi«» eblpnetf at Smpiiut, nearly all Ute frmt tl»t goM m 

». iniHflctHf mr)y in i|^ wmuiM «» finimd ^ Of nent bvm 

.fpr in^^HAng oariy in • OotnW ; wn iottupje. *f* Ohetm# ; thn ntlwf •«! tlw-t Jkinwpllf. Btoc FirJann a 


> I ' 


Sim mtty i>e pjrqcnred; but tlio vhijpineiiU 

8 f UpeiK^nUy mtM Yomua, .Catd^ 

«^eky tto., fi*pm wktlp|i( tli« uauui of tlie nusiu 
Mm i(« orif^iiia HutiMII 4 uro f^juotUly fuaintfd in 
frait.iffiiBciilMioim; f^matid ui 


Ib briBK, 4l>e ymn and ^wi4ity 6uv witli ua, it venr 
wddoiQ hap}k»fisfT>aei)d .mt my}m ^ una^uod. ^ It 
^ Uowev^i aitfinded wiCU Vink ^Uat^ ^ 


Atwtriaitf and on^ Amoi'icao, Idit tnei'( mth noarly full 
cmanjeaiiif|^^ 

1 nq fig* ' uulikn currant or Iho raiaiiif baa tlie 

aame namiii .in ibc dtu*d autc as in tbe besh, and is 
oatoiwlvcty vaten in both. In Kiiglaiid tbe fltr-'treo can 
only bCi:uLUva(od,'<t’or ita fruit by incaiis uY forcing; 
“but lit Asa^ lltinor, m Turkcyi ip Preoow, in the Levant, 
and along tbe soutber^i ahofea uf X^urojK* grnorally, 




earty ^rlvak whivh. obtaiua, in general, j^ bigber price 

later arrival*/* . / ' 

.^e best raisins pf titis district arc dieiiuguishabld 
others by their largeposs amUigure; Uiey arpflat. 
and tvriublud on tho aiiriacc; soft aiid/jlUY^ ivilbin; 
nearly an inch in Irngih, and seniipelfuiCid when held 
Up against H good light. 'Hic,, common way of p^e-^( 
paring the grapes for rsi&lns is to Ue ^yo or three 
bunches of them firnily (ogethelf while yet on the vino, 
Itnd dip ihein into a hot Uxtviutn pf wood ushrs, with a 
littio olive-oil in it ; this disposes them lo shrink and 
wrinkle, and porhaps.<inaVcs aiaall cracks. or iissurcsr in 
the skin : after this they are lelft on tlio vine three or 
four days, separate^ mi sticks in an horissprital situation; 
and lastly, after being cut from the tree, they aero 
dried in the sun at loiauro^ A kind somewhat better 
in quality 01*0 dried in ovens; Wliih? the finest of kU 
are dried by the beat of the sun only, retaining all 
Uieif brauly of flavoui without* cunlami nation by the 
ariiftciul heat of the oven on the chemical action of 
tbqloy, . , , . 

When Mr. M'Kailane was at this part of Asiatic 
Turkey a few years ago, lie happened to pass through 
tho shipping ports when tho raisin^seiison at its 
heiglit Ilf Jns iiari'utno C* Constantinople in 182 H*) 
he says At (H1CS1A6 Otiic same town spelled Ccsmc 
by the writer before (pmted) I found all the norld en- 
gaged with raHigs ! There was sr^aroely room to land, 
on the little <^ay, for the cai^s of fruit lying flieie for 
eUibarkation ; the parruw sit\*ol8 \vf*re lUrougnd wjUh 
himals, osmcls, mules, niid asses, all caiT)ing raisins ; 
VastheBpS of raisiuH were lycy;! pih'd w]i in ev(f|y ina'* 
gBBinc, (Uid in the lower Jiarl of tho wooden liouse 
where I was acooaunodat^jfl by the kindness uf iiiy 
Mr,. \V., w<‘re TCpimohts of <*uska, and barrels, 
mouUUius oil' raisids, and about a hundiecT half-iiakhd, 
bawling feHowB iTm ka, liieeks. and picking and 
piudcing raisins. If at Smyrna 1 bkti, found, every niaus 
nilfld aWrbed in swci tmeab heio it was worse, 
has uo other trade but tlu^ao exports of raisins ; 
iho'JPr^fcagoduwii tboro mctely to shiptlie fruit ; this 
they lYHiat dp with Die greatest e.kliedirion for the in- 
tknMI tbp, shippers. .... ^TIumv stay at m 

cotHudprtid as b sort of campaign ui he iw'cupied boUdy 
with.raisiAs, to be brokon iu upon by qo othc-r c)wtlij|y 
or heayeidy sitlijei't, and to bo got «v<»r as iiuk-Rljr as 
mkwiblej and c,vmi the indolent clock-work ii^viag 
Turks seemod to, be infected wOi ijm laisin lever — 
fiiey weru , bustling about in their pdpoosiios, haaltng 
and swesirbig the most expressive uatlis, and all about 
raising I rpnljf thought l was destined never to get 
clear of .this, practical couite of wholesale grooeryi and 
almoBt 9eieru»iAi»4 put of revenge, to ex|)0«e all the 
lUlh ^d gbpminntiun AM accompany ihc p^'kinig;^ 
raisins,;’'' tie farUier remarks that Chesuic ow^ts 
prosperity d,>d[iisive}y to expoilation of raisins, which 
aiW.spyiwn iii ipioieiuie Abtin^noe in its neigbboitiv 
hood. Two are adduced m|ttlwibt’ation of Uie extent 
of iW trade ||^ the .firstJs, mhiywith tho exception of n 
|linaB|[uo.S||e«a^^ ^lloltauas, which are 


n|)oggB in the Llasveonic to matunly 
cud or June,. i, though some h^w riucii curlier. Tiic 
siiiiiiu.er fig Iheuibegins lo be foimi^i and this is tJio 


siiiiiiu.er ug inenibegms to uc loimi^i ana ims is uio 
crop which is usually dried ; aitd in some particular 
distridta iheref appears a third eVop. whereby the ))eo- 
ple are Bii]))i}iea wdth ripe fruit for a cuu&ideralde part 
of the year. /Tl IS re are a thousand tuns ok dried figs 
Imported yearly into England ; so thatf although thero 
is not anmug 11s a very decided taste* for ficnh y-l 
ihejr senh iu Uie dried stale (0 be held in coiisiduiabk* 
esteem, lathe fig-growing countries t lie diicd fruit 
cofistUutes a notable ircirtiou of the sustenance of jlic 
iuhabiiahts; shewing that, in 1 elation both to fortiigii 
aridHomeeUe consumption, tho fig is a very iinpurtsnt 
fruit to tlm nuuntries wjiero it arrives at full maturiiy. 

Tho sc^ason for packing and shipment is no less a 
busy one at Smyrna than that of mn rants is aUjheMm'. 
Ms. M^Farlanc hsppeuod to bavo the luck of luecl- 
ing with the one as tvell as the othei. Speaking ot 
the fig-trade at Smyrna, he says : — “ This intercsiing 
branch of cununerca was then in full activity You 
coqjid not stir in the narrow streets for the long iiiu's 
of i^aiiiols loaded with fjgB;«yoii rould haidly move on 
the Manna for the drums of figs rolling lu bchhij)|)<Hl ; 
you could not sleep after three o'clock in ihc inuriiing 
for the, noise of sonic two or three hnudred uomori ami 
children (dose under your lalli and jdank dwelfmg) 
employed in pmkiiig and parking figs. Y^ni licMid 
nolhiiig around you, and about you, but talk of figs.— 

* How are (jjf^ ? - what 'a the price of figs*.*’ lang in 
your ears from inorning till night, through the agice- 
ahle variety olfcred by llie dikl'creiit organs of every 
man you met. Y'uu would iiave thought that tiie 
whole mind of Smyrna had become owe vast niceptarlc 
of sueetuieats. If you asked for news, you were told 
•'figs were getting up.’ If you com plained ol tho 
lieut, you were intoruied 'that'' the iius were luM'iomdv 
ripe.’ If you diank to a pcraoii at table, it was ton 10 
oih' but his soul whs below Uiairs with his ditims. In 
short, the parody in J.he 11 ejected Addresses, 'In (he 
naniogf tlie Prophet, figsr would have* been no pa- 
rody at Smyrna during uie long mouth of September.” 
Tho 'batnu writer afterwards myos a deeciitition, by no 
means inviting, of the iitatc 01 the sUifis m which the 
figs arc exported, Arising from iiie escape of some 
small worms from tho figs thbnisslves. 

Eight ye^ib sflerwanls Mr. Hamilton, during hb 
^roHoaiehes in Asia Minor, found that the Smyrna 
mercliaiUs wore terribly annoyed in tMr fig-trado by 
(he rapacious exactions of tho PAd)|i or governor. 
Mr, Hatnihon says The merchauts coinplatned 
excessively of the iiionppoly of figs which Yacotib 
Pacha of Aid'in had just established ; the supply haviug 
also been extremely short this year* Hta practice 
qiosely resembled tlmtof Mehemet AU in Egypt ; and 
by compcllioff the pcwNirits to sell their exam to him 
at a price arbitrarily fixed by himself, vix tr^fiD pfoetres 
the quintal, lie was enablea to contract and obtain the 
higlmsl prieewin the teyrna : tliOMi varied from 
230 to 3 iXl piastres tlve quintal/* > 
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CURIOSITIES OF BRITISH NATyRAU 
' HISTORY. 

British Moths— 

The group of motbs, at tbe boad of tliis article, con- 
tains onr or two rcniai'kablc iind rare appcies, and 
some the caterpillars of which are more than ordi- 
rmiily injurious; one species indeed as we shall see, 
not u neo I nmon, especially in France and * other cuiri- 
litieiiial (Munlrios, is the nuisance of the bee-keeper, 
and the more so, as during its operations within the 
hives the bees do not by their actions give notice of 
its ravages, but rather, .as it would appear, endeavour 
to repair them by unceasing industry ; consequently 
it is not until the mischief is effected that the presence 
of these insidious intruders is discovered; even in 
some districts of our island, tbe hives in certain years 
are despoiled to an alarming extent. The caterpillar 
of anollicr species occasionally ravages the hop-gar- 
dens, and la tne cause of serious loss; the plants fade 
and perish, and y; is not until too late that the woi m 
at the root is suspected. 

Of another species, the encamping caterpillars arc 
destnujtive to tre*^8 and shrubs; wnerevei' they fix 
their encampment, there they devour every leal; and 
are therefore perpetually on the move, like a maraud- 
ing army, leaving desolation in their track. Lst us, 
however, at once refer to the several spebies fimreQ 
in the cut. 

1. The Ghost Moth (H^alus hiimuli), female 
adult, caterpillar and chrysalis. 

No, 800. 


This moth is common both in England and the Com 
tinent, making its appearance im June or July. It 
takes ^8 name of Ghost moth from the manner in 
which tbe male becomes in tlip dusk of twilight alter- 
nately visible and invisible ; for tbe upper surface is 
silvery while,, tbe under surface dusky Wown, and as 
it flics it is continually exposing, during its vacillating 
movements, first the upjier siirfi^e and then the under, 
thus showing itself for an instant and then becoming 
suddenly k)sl. It frequents hop-grounds, and tbe 
plants often greatly suffer from the ravages of the 
caterpillar, which is an underground fender, devour- 
inc the routs of the hop and thus destroying the plant. 
When** taken hold of, this cater]>illar struggles and 
twists itself about, and bites with considerable forc»*. 
Towards the end of Apiii or the beginning of May it 
fabrir^iteB for itself a iniig cylindrical txicoon, of silk 
intenniuglod with earth, of which tha posteiior ex- 
tremity is closed by a few lax thready. The chrysalis 
is reddish brown with black stigmata. When the moth 
is ready lo emerge, the chrysalis pierces by lunans of 
the spines oil its head the anterior or fwni end of the 
cocoon, and by the aid Of little dentimilations, with 
which the rings of thp aUOmen aro provider], it pushes 
itself forwards tjrll the sheath of the wings is above the 
surface of the groui]|d ; after this the insect Yoadts to 
liberate itself entirely. 

The female has the upper surface of the wings of an 
ochre-yellow, with two oblique bands of yellowish red ; 
the under wings are dusky, with the extremity reddish. 
In both sexes the body is yellow, the limbs brick-red. 

Vot. X11J.-A * \ 
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'I T^^mterpinar is of ajrellowish white, with the head, 
ihe iipj^ part of the first segmem,knd mark on the 
Iteeqtiia and the anterior limH a gioosy brown. The 
l^s and stigmata are blaclc, and on the ten last rings 
' arc some little elevations of a Vcltow colour, from each 
of which spring a siuaH hlaokudi hair. 

, ' %: The Corn Swift (Hepiolus Hectus) 

Thii^peoks, which ls comtnoh .in our country, f«- 
qucnis ino sides of woods and i^ady lanes, ai)peiiTing 
in tbc janonth of July. The male Is remarkable for ita 
sttanlRntHk of flight ; It elevates itself to about thq 
height oT a foot or two above the ground, and sweeps 
tvithout o^ancing, from side to side, like a pendulum, 
civntiiiuing this vibratory movement for a consider- 
able time. Should the eutomolugistapproach and aim 
at its capture, it instantaneously falls to Hie ground and 
there rests motionless, with the limbs folded against 
the body. It is very probable that tlie females also ucra- 
smnally practise this singular mode of flight. De 
Cither has given io this moth the name of * Phakne 
pattes-eiMnasse,* because Its bind limbs, in the place 
of the leg and tarsus, arc furnished with a ghrasy cliib- 
Jiko mass, in the form of a flattened pear, articulated 
at tlie small end to the extremity of the thigh. . 

Tim male has the upper surface of the first wings of 
a light reddish brown ; with two oblique bands and a 
terminal row of stiull b|M)1h of a glossy yellowish white ; 
the scoond wings arc Of a dusky brown. 

The female has the first wings of a ferruginous 
brown, with grey markings, and the limbs as usual ; 
the dublKid' termination being peculiar to the male. 

The caterpillar is an uu<iergrouiid feeder, and is 
found at the roots of the licath. 

3. The Uon <7 Moth (Galleria cercana). 

This uioUi ifl oil the wliole a rare species, or, at least, 
is locally distributed. Mr. Stimhens, however, states 
that a considerable number of specimens have been 
f?aptured at Bireh Wood, near JJexlcy, otlicrs near 
Eppitig, and also in vauoiis parts of SuflVilk and !)(*- 
vofihliirc, at the end of June or the beginning of 
July, 

The caterpillar feeds on honey, wax, and bee-bread, 
and in some places is knowp to make great liavoc in 
the hives ; it destroys the comb as it eats its way, in- 
vesting the fragments with a web which it sjiins as it 
gof^ oh ; and as hundreds are at work logetkcr, the 
destruction >of the whole of the cunibs is soon accoin- 
}ilUhed. 'M. Godart says that on emerging from the 
egg fabricates for itself witli tlie snijstance of the 
wax a t^ljndnhal tube nxcil to the sidi's of the comb,' 
or on the cells, in which it passes its existence scicurc 
from the attacA of the bees, upon whose works it riots. 
This tube ia proportioned to the size of the caterpillar, 
aud at first is not thicker than a thread ; but in pro- 
jiOttiou to the growth of the cator])i]lar it is lengthened 
and enlaifged so as to give fretHloni of moveuient to its 
tenant; these tubes are sumctimes a toot Jong, but 
moHtJy abd\jit five or she inches. Tlieir interior is lined 
with fine silk, cleselv woven, and 'their exterior is 
eimted with grains of wax and exe^ementicious matter 
ill! coio'pacM together. In some hives three hundred 
of tl»sao destructive pests have been found, and Uitt 
whole of the combs rcducini to fragments, intermingled 
with dir^ and webs. In Various parts of Suffolk the 
ravaji^s thw * miller,’ as the. caterpillar is called, are 
well known. 

Wh^n |fhll grbivit the caterpillar constructs in its 
tubeor flsltorjtaeooeon of strong atal closely woven 
sUlqi^havine theapnniu'atttpidf leathe and therochonges 
mto a redaisb brdwia chQimJis. 

Iti AmGnt'.a mt displays the same habits, 

and is oiio of ihp of me beMmeper. 

, The ! msgiot kppearb first in April, and a 

fiigWt takoii place in Jtiiyi Tt is common on 


tlm, Continent.} This moth makes but little use of its 
wings, and rests dttrin|( the day on the nails of build- 
ings. or upon the covering of the Imhivea, which, the 
feinate bnterS In order to deposit her eggs. 

Tbetnale god femide differ coAsidcrably in colouring, 
the wings in the latleur being darker inan on the former. 
The anterior winmi ate griseous, palish al the base, 
and darkest on the hinder margin. Near the inner 
margin are some purple brown streaks; the posterior 
wings are bright asny grey, witii the ncrvurcs and 
hinder margin dusky. 

The cater)[Allar is flesh-coloured, with a chesnitt 
brown head, and a jialish line on tlie back, 

4. The small Ermine Moth (Ypoikomeuta cvotiy- 
mcila). • 

III passing along the lanes or through the fields, W(* 
may olten see the liedges for yards oempletoly snipped 
of foliage by the ravages oi the catcrpilldr of this 
species, which lives in troops of hundreds, all crowded 
together under a common tent, the tissue of which re- 
sembles crape; the troop having devoured the leaves 
at one station move on to attolher,>tid spin a fn ^h 
tent ; having stripped the foliage, they again move i\ir- 
wards, and repeat their movements at due inu^rviil:). 
Hence, though the liedgcs to a great extent are reu- 
dcre<l leafless, they are crowded with filmy webs. 

The perfeet insect appears in July and August. Tlu? 
anterior wings arc snow-white, with about foui longi- 
tudinal rows of minute black dots ; the posterior wings 
are brownish. 

The caterpillar is ochre-ycIlow, with ten black dots 
ou each side, and a brown head. 

Vh The dark Six-cleft Plume Moth (Aluc.ita hex.i' 
diu'tjk), 

Thissiiceiea Is very common in gardens, ihecaUM- 
pihar living ujion various species of honeysuckle. Titc 
w^igsun the moths of the present gtMius aic leinrirk- 
able for their beautiful structure, being compobed oaeli 
of BIX nearly equal plumos, cocisistuig of a slialL 
fringed with fine cilia-like feathers. 

This elegant moth deposits a single egg, or at mo. i 
two, on the undeveloped flower of the lioiieysuckh', 
and in a short time a little flcsh-coioured naked ealei - 
pillar is produced, which iiitroducos itself into the calyx, 
and devours all the internal }Hiris, still green ; wlicn 
one flower is thus destroyed it soeln a second, and so 
ou, till at length it spins a white transiiaient cucuon, 
in wiiieh it undergoes its change. 

'rhe perfect insect appears in June. Tiio wings aic 
ashy grey, with irregular markings of brown ; the lip 
of each plume has a dot of black. 

6. Lin iiteus* Moth (iEca}diora Linneclla; Glyphip- 
teryx Linneella, Hubner),* 

This species is cuuimou on the lime-trees in Ihr 
viciuity of London, and appears to be local in its dis- 
tribupem. The caterpillar ia not described. The 
anterior wdugs are orange-tawny, wiUi the base and 
luiex black, and Uiree silvery dots placed in a triangle. 
The posterior wings are dusky, with a very slight nie- 
talUc violet tinge. The habits of this little species are 
unknown. 

7. The ' Silver-spotted Moth (Argyrolepia Latho- 
mianaX 

This species is so rare that- one pr two specimens 
only exist in the cabinets of entomologists. M;. 
StenhoOs's words respecting this moth arc as follow 
** Mr. Hawworth states that he im seen a siuglo spcfn- 
men of this fine insect^ of which I believe a jiair were 
taken near TtuiMdge Watts, in July, 1631.’^ 

The anterior wings dusky gold colour, with a broad 
central fascia, two spoil aud some niargiosl dots of a 
pearly white or silvery hue. Posterior wings ash-co- 
loured. Habits unknown. > 
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VEHICLES AND TRAVELLING ON THE 
CONTINENl\— No- Itr. 

Wb shall conclude this subject in the present artiote* 
hy noticine some vehicles sm model ot travelling ^ n 
some what hum tficr kind than ifaose bitlicrto noti^d« 
CJiartt^Manc.-^Thwe is a land eC vehicle used' in 
France and Italy ealtod a okat^^Miuic^ It is true that 
tins is not necessarily a humble vehicle ; for newmper 
readers will remember that Louis Philippe . and Queen 
Victoria, with an ilhiatrions party, rode in a 
baUc when at ilio Chateau dXu; but those, which are 
made Tor hire are generally an economical mode of 
('orivoyaiico. The char^^-bane may perhaps be deemed 
the national carriage of SwUzerlaftd. It la a kind of 
gig placed sideways upon four wheels, at a little dis- 
taiict: from the. groandf and is surrounded by leather 
curtains made to draw<-^whence it has been compared 
to a four-post bedstead on wheels. This is the smaller 
kind. Tnoro. is a larger kind, in which there are two 
or more benches suspended by thongs across a kind of 
long waggon, and ranged one behind another. 'J'be 
small char-k-baac, the kind most used in travelling, is 
a very strong and light vehicle, and will hold two or 
three persons ; they will go on roads where no other 
species of carriage would ventdre. It is convenient, 
horn being so near the ground that the traveller can 
either enter or alight without roquiring the horse ft) be 
stopped ; but it is rather a jolting conveyance. In 
iiluiost cv(wy village throughout Switzerland these 
small chars- it-banc can be hired, at about twelve francs 
a day, including the driver; but if the driver is dis- 
niisHod at an hour which will not enable him to reach 
his home at night, he charges ** back-fare 

There arc in Hungary two modes of travelling, 
which, though not humble in thenisolvcs, are cfl'ccted 
through tlie medium of tlm humbler classes of inh^i- 
tants, in a way difierent from the customary usages in 
most other countries. These are designated ilic 
post and the Vnr^xmiu The Baiiern-post (peasant- 
(iostj IS a separate posting catablishuieiit between 
\ ienna and Pesth, set on foot by peasants who drive 
thoir own horses. It is twice as rapid as the ordinary 
pjjsting.and one-third cheaper; but the irjveller must 
piovidc his own carriage, as these peasaiiU arc not 
tvoaUhy enough to have vehicles for hire. Mr. Fagcl, 
who availed himself of this mode of travelling when in 
Hungary, says: — **Thc pace at which these men take 
on a light Vienna carriage is perfectly wonderful, 
especially when the length of some of their stages is 
considered. The last stage between Vienna and Pesth 
cannot be less than forty in ih*8, and, with a short \misc 
of about a quarter of an hour to water, they do it for 
the most part at full gallop, and with the same horses, 
ill four hours. It is glorious to sue the wild-looking 
driver, his lung black hair floating in the wind, as he 
turns round to ask your admiration when his four 
little clean*>boAefl na^s are rattling over hill and 
hollow at a pace' which, for the first time since he 
left home, Bhakea an Engliriiman's blood into quicker 
circulation.” 

1'he f^orupcam^ according to tlie strict mosning of, 
tlie word, is equivalent to the “horsing’* of a coach by 
relays or stages;Ji)m Hs peculiarfeaturcsare w follow 
1 1 is part of the Hungarian aystem of internal govei^n- 
inent, that the peasant ^Hi compelled to give a certain 
number of days of fiveed labour in tbe year to his lord, 
and is also obliged to famish the offiem of the district 
or of the crown with poBt-hoTses on demand, to carry 
tliem from one part of the tCQuntry to^ theioUier, on 
payment at a certain rate, Thia privilege was origi- 
nally intended only for the Sungarien nobles and Tor 
the military and civil offiemw of government ;•* but 
through the influence of thete persons a ktrangor is 


often supplied with tbe same jviv.ilege^ and the com* 
pidlion. on the peasants is thus made more stringent 
thini eras originally intended* An order for Voriipanii, 
Ojiii9b4.a4i Jirngwaim* is issued \>y the viec^gespann (a 
sort of sherifl) of each district On'arrivjhg.at a post- 
stabon in a town or village, the traveller driveii fo the 
stadihanse, and delivers his assignation to the stadt- 
righter, who, on si^it of it, is bound to foyiusli him 
with horses onward to f;he next stage. The pcastmt- 
inbabitsnfo of tbe v^lage take it in turns eitlmr to fur- 
nish the horses^ or ]pay others to keep horses con- 
stantly ready. During harvest-lime many delays 
occur, owing to the difficulty of getting the liurses from 
the fields and the natural unwillingness of the peasants 
to quit their work, The regular charge is not more 
thap one-third that of posting; but a traveller, unless 
he is unusually mean, generally gives a tolerably large 
** trinkgsld’* to the peasant, to lessen Uie burden of the 
system. The borses arc small and ill-conditioned, and 
the rate of travelling is generally idow. It has been 
remarked^” Let the traveller in Huiigwy, however, 
never be in a hurry ; it will only occasion a loss of 
temper ; lie liiat is in haste will find it of no avail, and 
he^^will be soon taught patience and resignation, not 
only at the door of the Hungarian post-house, but 
everywhere elsc,in I lie couniry; it is contrary to the 
national character to do anything quickly, or in less 
than treble the time it would take elsewhere. The 
ITungarJans thetnselvcs find a remedy for the evil in 
the constant and severe ||)plication of the stick to the 
shoulders of the driver^a measure which general ly 
produces the desired effect. Strangers, however, 
should be cautious in resorting to this alternative, as 
from their hands it will scarcely be submitted to with 
the same equaiuniity.*’ 

In tlic Tyrol, Styria, Carinthia, Camiola, and tlie 
southern parts of the Austrian dominions, persons 
frdquentfy travel Eittspeumt or in an Eimpmmiger 
Wagon {onc-horsc vehicle). Tliesc vehicles are let 
out for hire, at a rate wdiieh, including vehicle, horbf% 
and driver, amounts to about foiirponce per English 
mile. The vehicles fheinsolves are very little letter 
than long wooden carts, with a single seat suspended 
by straps across the centfe. Sumetiuies, instead of a 
scat, there is a sort of temporary straw mattress, raised 
behind, upon which- the tiavellcr and tbe driver lie 
stretched side by side. 

In St. Petersburg there are in summer Drotehkm 
and in winter sledges plying for hire. The former ate 
venr curiousNohieles, utterly unlike anything known 
in England. In a single drosekty, or droscliky fur one 
person, the traveller rides a/tiridc on a cushioned seat 
which extends from front to back of the vehicle. The 
vehicle is suspemded on springs, ahd is placed on four 
low wheels. As soon as winter comes on, almost every 
part of Russia is covered with snow, aud this forms a 
soft avid^mootli bed for tl(c sledges, which then super- 
sede ^ almost universally the wheel-carriages. The 
droa^kn^ in summer and the sledges 'in lyinter art) 
seen clustered together in the streets for hire, or stand- 
ing in a row close to the footway before some conve- 
nient or moveable mangers pf wood filled with hay. 
The driver or uvogtehisk^ habited in a very picturesque 
costume, is recognised by a square tin plate hanging 
between his slioulders, on which is engaaved the num- 
ber of his vehicle. 

There arc in Irriand many features of travelling 
more nearly restmbUiig those of some parts of the Ooti- 
tiuent tlian those of England. At the <Jbrk, 
erf the British Association, Mr. Bianconi gave a very 
interesting , account of the measures winch he 
adopted for providing cheap , travelling in Inaiand. 
Uniil the yipar 1815, the passmigcr accommoclatikm in 
Ireland .was confined to a few mail and day coaches on 
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the^ipait tinei of rood ; Imt in that yw Mr. Bianconi 
hegrt to ostabliafa corr. whioh nm now 1i»e deemed the 
.mraotertatiic vihiolea of iTekod* The first car took 
the rottie from OomneH to Cabirt and from thence to 
Tippemiy and Waiertord ; others took the routes from 
dlonmelt to Cashel, from Cfoinnell to Waterford, from 
Lof^ord to BalUna# ftom Athlone to Galway, from 
Limerl^ to Tralee ; and in short the system was by 
doffrcNes so extended that Mr, Bianconi has now more, 
than a hundred Tehioki, chiefly car«^ which convey 
fwssengert at a rate uf eight or nine miles an hour, 
and for a charge of about five farthings per mile on 
an average. These vehicles travel nearly four thousand 
mttes every day, and change horses at about one hun* 
dred and forty stations. 

What kind of vehicles they are which obtain the 
name of cars in Ireland, we may learn from the lively 
description by Mrs. 8. C. Hall. There are three va- 
Yiftie*-*tlie “covered car,” the “inside Jaunting-cai/* 
and the “ ouLsido jaunting-car.” The first of these is 
a comparatively recent introduction, its sole recommen- 
dation being that it is weather-proof, for it effectually 
prevents a view of the country, except through two 
little oeep-hole windows in front, or by tying back 
the oli-skin curtain btbind. This kind of vehicle is 
found mostly in the towns of Ireland, and seems to 
fill the place of the liackney coaches and cabs of 
England. 

“Tlte inside jaunting-c'ar ’* is quite exposed to the 
wjtether over-head, and ouly|pbtajiis the designation of 
“ inside ” from bring closed at the sides rather luoie 
than tire “outside jaunting-cars,** which arc the cars 
mr eavelUnce of Ireland. These latter are exceedingly 
light vehicles, pressing very little upon the horse, and 
being both safe and convciiient. It is always diiven 
with a single horse. The driver or:cupUfS a small seat 
in front, and the travellers sit back to back, with a 
space called the “well** between the two sells, iur*thc 
reception of luggage. As the passengers sit sideways, 
they ran see only one half of a street or g view, and 
this is to travellers one among the few inconvenience's 
of these cars. If there be only one passenger, the 
driver usually placics himself in the opposite seat to 
. balance the car. There iif a footboard which comes 
down over full ha1f*of the wheel, and this gives such a 
grt<at breadth to the vehicle, that it is scarce]]^ possi- 
ble for an overturn to take place. The cars used by 
the peasantry are more primitive, perhaps, than any 
vehicles to be found in England except a wheel- 
barrow or a truck. They liave wheels^ cut out uf a 
solid block of wood, and the car iisclf consists simply 
Of a boarded stago of planks, on which straw is laid, 
and on which the passengers sit. Tht'se rude vehUles 
atfft. liowever, fast httiominc obsolete. 

The dars established by Mr. Hlaiicont are generally 
on the prhfcipld of “ the outside jaunting-cars,*' but 
of various sizes acoordinggto the number of pwsen- 
gers they are intended to contain, which varies from 
four to sixteen^ and which are drawn by from one to 
four horses. Mr. Bianconi has a regular factory at 
ClonrhieU* where lie boLUls all his own oars. The 
rhar^ to travellers vary frooi one penny to two-^ 
pened haH^nny |»er mile, ac^ordinw to the turnpikes, 
the quantity of business on the roadv and tlie speed of 
the csT. #luc|t is at Uie slowest about six mites an hour, 
and at the qiuidtest about ' nine, ]f^as8ensers on these 
ears are said to be |BUch topi^ coRifortable tbisti on the 
outside of cOaehdlH ssncb they iure famished with dry 
and^somfiatsihtebiQ^ and aprons. In 

wet weather he itover auoivs a csr to go more, Umn 
two stages Without chssigiiitf the cushions. 

Mr.andUna BilL tethete work on Ireland, give 
nn MitenmifMr aocoant of fite mrcumsUnces under 
Of^IsBM 4bi$ extensive oor- 


system, and the steps by which he has advanced. They 
cemsider the whole system to nave worked incaJcnlable < 
benefits to Irelsiid|^erany* ^In the interior of tho 
OftoPtry, 'whh$ ifa^^ the little villages, 

tofV have.dOly a tew planes for bbjuumfig their com-' 
umtUeSy and that at an eoorunmil rate ; but since the 
iDtrodOcUcsi of them cars, people in business, who 
hitherto were obliged to fp to market at a very heavy 
eixpenbe, which prevetttea their doing so frequently, 
now find their way to the larger towns, and have been 
enabled to secure euppliel at once from the firsucost 
market ; and from toe ubeapaess of bringing the ar- 
Alclos home, they were eiiatued to reduce tlieir prices 
considorably, and in those districts the consumption 
has, ill cousequeflee, wonderfully augmented, and 
shops or fresh sources of competition continually in- 
crease. thereby enabling parttes to qse articles hitherto 
inaccessible to them. A great savli^^ of time is iJso 
effected : fur example, it took a mwa k WhuLe day to 
walk from Thurles to Clonme!}, the second day to trans- 
act his business, and the third to walk back ; now, for 
seven shillings, he purchases two clear days, saves him- 
self the trouble of walking sixty English miles, and lins 
four or five hours to transact his lAisiDeiqB.'’ Tins mode 
of eslimatiug the ad vantages of a mode of conveyance by 
comparing it with wllkmg, may seem to an English 
reader titled rather for the sixtecutli or sevontecMilh 
iliAi for the uineteeiRh century ; but this is pri'cisoly 
mie of those points in which Ireland must rtof be 
judged by analogy with England. Persons now living 
ran look back to the time when Irish fanners and 
country dealers had to trudge it on foot, rather from 
want of conveyances than froiu actual poverty, to places 
lying many untes.distant from their liouies, and it is 
only when taken in referonee to sueh a slate of tilings 
that the vaiuc of the system established by Mr. lllan- 
cqpi can be duly estimated# 

Ckinene Agru'uhure.-^Vf e poesed (he Lia1ti%r>'e6 arhlrh iiiul hj 
recently U'en the nceno of auch tlieudtul ulaugliter, aod, slem- 
niiiig a Hlriiijg cnneid, proceeded rapidly up the river. 'J'lio 
country through winch it wound lU way was a perfect flat as far 
■&B the eye cindd reach, ai'id in os high a state of cuUivaliun as 
the market -ijiirdenB aruUiid Isuidoii ; small tanit-liouBes stood in 
every direction, neatly enciicled with iWwer-gardeiis, the whole 
]>TrM’iitiiig a })rrlect picture of wealth, fertility, iiidnstry, and 
ooxnrort: oud when we were informed— a ciroumstauce we had 
«*vcry rnuioii to lielieve ijeifcctly true-*thst die same sUte^of 
things existed nut only tliroughout the whole of this hut uf all 
Uie neighbouring provinces, anyone of which, os regards extent, 
would make a Imndsoroo kingdom for on Kunijieail potentate, 
some slight idea may he formed of the endless internal agricul- 
tural wealth of the Chinese empire, and the little concevti the 
Kuiperm of this iiughty country has been accustomed to buitow 
on foreign natioiu, their oomuierce, trade, or anything else nuu- 
cemiijg them. Numerous jmpleinoiits of agricultuie. which we 
supposed only to he koowu to the most e^neutific and highly- 
iiistiucted Kuropeaii nathms, were discovered ih great numbers^ 
and ill ooiistaut use among them, finm the plough and common 
liarrow to the winnow and ihrasliing-ttadihiek with which scarcely 
any fhrui-honse^ however small, was miprtwkied. Added to 
which, for the purfuise Of irrigation, seamely any eorwiderafale 
held that did not possess its ehain-pumjH for the puniosO of irri- 
gmtmg their crops by drawing water from the lower levels, with' 
comparatively small labour to themselves ; from which tnodels 
1 hove not the least doubt those at premntefn use in our navy 
or mhrchaiitoieu were takeo.— AmoteefiM ^ Gsp«. 

CWMgfNptome. 

JWvsolvfl^.— In matfeeri of great vonoern^ add which touSi be 
donsi, there is no siirm aifumStit of a Wtok mind than irresolm* 
lion; to he uudiriianiiiHd wlM ^aae is so plain, and the. 
aooeisity eo urgent. To to iflways tettodmg to wad a new life, 
but neves to raid ttese to tot about it: ihie is to if a maa should 
put off eating and dikikiilm dud totoptng, from one day and 
night , to totociufft tilt to^fcfivodssiddobq^^ 
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ChMler Catlicdiul.] 


CATHEDllAL OF CHESTER. 

Eakly in the times of the Saxons there was a religious 
imuse, dedicated to St. Peter and St. PauJ, at Chester, 
M'hir'h was then an Important fortified place on the 
English ironticr next Wales, and had rendered itself 
remarkable as one of the v^ry last of the strong posi» 
lions wrenched irom the native British. In 875 the 
event oceunred to which Chester chiefly owed its 
celebrity in later times. W^have made frequent men- 
tion of Wnlfhere in connexion with the kingdom aud 
diocese of Mercia, and the five sees taken out of it, one 
of which waa Chester. I'hal remarkable convert from 
pagainsin had, it seems, a daughter, scarcely less xc- 
markable than himself, who became a nun or abbess 
of Chester (William of Malmesburyj, and after her 
death her relics were placed in an honoured sepulchre 
at Ifcanburgh. where they remained for two centuries ; 
until fear of the Danes led to their being removed to 
Chester for safety. A new community of secular 
cafiions, in honour of this sainted lady and St. Oswald, 
was now formiMl at this place, under King Athclstan, 
and grew rapidly into notice ; but at the Norman Con- 
quest it was deprived of much of its lands, and the 
great Norman Earl of Chester, Hugh Lupus, swept it 
aside altogether, to make room fur a Benedictine 
colony from Bee, in Normandy. “The earl,” says 
Pennant, “ possibly did not care to trust his salvation 
to the pfityeni of the Saxon religious,” at a time when 
sickness and a troubled conscience made him feel that 
there was particular need of effectual intercession for 
him with the offended liastiesty of heaven. lie richly 
endowed the new Benedictine brotlierhood, and ms 
V conntess Ermentruda and his itumerous tenants Al- 
lowed his example, so tbaiUhe abbey was unindated 
with the good things of this life in all shapee^lands, 
xnanees, chapels, scharches, woods, plains, and tithes, 
togethej* with priVtieges of fishing with one vessel and 
ten nets, and all tho profits of the profitable fc^t of 
St. Werburgta. Before the great abbey*gate, at this 
feast, wore ranged the booths for the mcrcjbaoU, who 
hnnight wares of all kinds from variouo landa, and dis- 
posed them beneath coverings of reeds, which the 
monks were especially chaitered to gather from Stan^ 
law Marah. Here, too. Was erected the'tnovpabie 
theatre for the peffbrmanee of the Chester Mystenes, 
attributed hy soxtte writm to the ioventiye brain of a 


monk of this abbey, Randle or Ralph Higden, aud by 
Mr. Mark land to one of tlie earlier bfetliren, or to 
several of them unitedly. Two or three of the mant- 
scripts of these Chester interludes have come down to 
us; there are twenty-four tnystetien in each, and their 
subjects are the most strikuig incidents of the 
lures, both old and new. There was a strange pri- 
vilege (and one on which many reflecstioiis might be 
offered, were they not irrelevant to our present, pur- 
pose) affosded to malefactors coming to tiicf great fair 
— they were not to be arrested, however heinous their 
crimes might be, unless they committed i^omc nfw 
offence. The concourse of loose people which such a 
regulation ensured wt‘ might have fancied ratlier de- 
trimental than otherwise to the interests of Chester. 
There was an occasion, hf^wever, ..when it proved of 
signal service, if not to the town, to its carl, Randle ttie 
Third, who being surrounded in th^ castle of Rliudland 
by a M*s*lsh army, and in imminent danger, dispatched 
a messenger to Roger de Lacy, his general or con- 
stable, for assistance. Lacy wi^ attending the fair, 
when immedis^ely he and his son-in-law, Ralph Duttou, 
collected a liumerous body of minstrels, musicians, and 
various idle persons, and led them to the relief of his 
lord. Tlie WelBlx, descrying from a distance the ap- 
proach of this extraordinary army, and of course un- 
aware of the materials of which it was comjiOBed (for 
Lacy had done the best he could to nlM'.e them in battle 
array ),^ broke up the siege, aiid the earl was saved. 
The grateful lord beslov^d some reinaricablo pri- 
vileges on Lacy for his prompt and very original 
services — ^hc had “ full power over all tlie iustrumenta 
of tlic earl’s preservation.” Every anniversary of the. 
event was iJsu to be distinguished by a gathering of 
the county musicians and minstrels, who were to 
play before him and his heirs for ever, in a procession' 
to the church of St, John ; and, after divine service, to 
the place where he kopt bis court. The minstrels, 
were then to be examined concerning their lives and 
convehiatiqn, and whether any of them played without 
annual licence from their lord, or whether Uiev bad 
beard any woVds among their fellows lendinfil;; k^IUs 
dl^onocr.” (Pennant) The annual procession of tho 
Cbefder minetrels was not discontinued before tlie 
middle of the last century. The privileges enjoyed by 
Lacy and his hern jleecmded to the DiitM 
whose ste^d premed over the courts for fbe mmmi*- 
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tiatldn'of tiieffklniitrelf,' from iriicym tliey at tbc ; 

fvAat four botUt« erf win^t a !(«nice; and a fee of four- * 
pf nbo hairpcony. The jurfedletion of thd Diitfena over 
. minstrels hat been rec(^nbod*by parliaments as 
late as, George II., and clatises saving their rigfatB^* 
have f(mnd their way into modem Vagrant Acts. 

We have other dirhhis slimpses aSbrded us of tbe^ 
manners and pastime of the ifenedictines of St Wer- 
burgh. The iiospifelity of the abbey appears to have 
been of* the most splendid character ; its dependants 
resembled those of the great barons in number and 
importainice. ' A curious document shows us that at a 
period when the number of the actual monks was by 
no me^ns considerable (supposed about twenty^eight), 
the abbey cook was allied to families of inifiortance ; 
that his office was honorary— a feudal tenure by which 
he held several manors ; and that he had kitchen ^ler- 
nuiBitcs worth a regular recovery in the Portinotc 
Court. Among the remains of the abbey may be men- 
tioned the great abbey-gate, and the cloisicrs. which 
form a quailrangle one hundred and ten feet square, in 
the style of the fifteenth century. The south walk is 
gone* but on that side six semicircular arches on short 
pillars indicate the plaiX'S of sepulchre of the Norman 
abbots. We need hardly say that the refectory, or 
dining-hall of the abbot and nis brethren, was a noble 
apartment ; where good living was so highly appre- 
ciated there was not likely to be a want of ample and 
handsome accommodation : the style is of the thir- 
teenth (‘.entury. The bishopric of Chester dates fi-oin 
the reign of Hetiry VIII., who founded within the site 
of the abbey of Werlmrgh a new episcopal sec and a 
cathedral chnrr'h, which foundation Kii/abeth con- 
firmed, and added to Us endowments, in otcler^Mhat 
the holy gospel of Ghrist may be preached constantly 
and purelvi that the youth of the kingdom may be iti- 
strucaed there in good learning, that hos^iitahty.may 
be exercised by the dean and yirebcnds afuresaici, and 
the poor he there continually r^dieved.'’ The caUiedia! 
thus instituted is an irregular, spacious, heavy build- 
ing. of the rod stone of the count v, and chiefly of tJie 
times of Henries VI., ViL, and VllL Tlic space oc- 
cupied by the conventual jimildings is very great, and 
we scarcely need any other evidence of the grandeui 
of the ancient estllblishment. The sculptured stone- 
case of the city of Chester's tutelar saint, W^rburgh, 
is used as the bishop s throne. The chapter-house of 
the cathedral is interesting, not only tor the great 
lieauty of the arehiieclure, but on uecouiit of the Imrial 
in it of Hugh I^upns, by his nephew, the builder of 
ibe nbapter- house, lUndle the Virst. In 1724 the re- 
mains of the giPf^at earl were there discovered in a 
stojiie coffin, on which was sculptured a wolf's head, ii 
aUosion lo the name. There was originally, it 6(«ema 
a rhyming inscuription annexed, commeiicuig- - 
' Althimali my corijne it lin in frrave, ^ « 

Anti ibal my (|eai rontumed Ins, * 

My inoliiiv lifis now that you Iibta, 

All pail innistimc of this city, 

Hoah bu[ie liy iiumCi Ac. 

The afrord of Hugh, we may eWrve, is preserve(|l 
in the iBritish Museum. 


We need nbt,stdp to eocfdiiin the feeaxis Adopted in 
order, to obtain m xesmbi of tbW* Alalh>rate inquiry t 
hut His oc- 

cupations iinaer the. censosof 1991, gavU only the oc- 
cupation' of nfeles aged twenty siiidsupWaf^ds, the pre- 
sent one shows the occupation, carried on by.peraonsof 
every ago and, Cf bofh sexes: ' 

In the first instaneef we may be contedtto mailc out 
broadly the divisions to whidi the ]8tfl44^434idliab)i;- 
atits of Great Britain belonged in 1B41, and who arc 
classified as follows , 

Ibfal Fpnona 

Agriculture • • « • 1,iU0,27h 

yhrmers fniiLGmxien • . 207,060 ' 

Agricolturai Miourm ' « 1,136,563 

Ctardeiiorg, Nnrtsrymen, & Fleristi 5.3,630 
Commerce, Trade, luiii lifaunfuctures w • 3,110,376 

Coinroeroe still Trsde • 1,909,470 

Manulactiires • • 1,140,000 

Non-Agriculhiral Lsliotirprs • « 7G1,8GS 

At my, at home utid sbrtiod, Inctlidjug Army (»i ) 

Httl l-pay , • • ■ I * 

Navy and Mcrcbant Senmrn, Flsliernien, Walci^ I 
ntpii, &c> • • ■ • f 

Clerical, f^gal, and Mitlical ProrpRiioni . (Kl,184 

Clerirsl . « • ti!3,543 


M2,8;‘.r, 


I^pgal . . 1:7454 

Medical . . 22.187 

Thber Educated Persons engaged in Mtsccl-1 
laneoiis pursuits • • . j 

(uweniiiient Civil Service . . 1 (>,9r)‘» 

I'arochial, M uiiicijial, l*olicp, and Law OffiGPra, Rr. 23,275 
Domestic Scivai Its l,]U5,2<j3 

Males 20 and upwards 154,384 
Males under 20 . 92,0 i4 

Fenmle^ 20 and upwards 552,73-4 
Females under 20 . 340,001 

persons rptiiriied a« Tiidpppndpiit • 51 1,-1 (0 

• Alnispeople, Pensioners, Pdhpers, Lunatics, and I . 

Prisoners j 

Total asuliovc 7,8 Ki/iOt) 

llcsidiie of tlio Population 

Males 30 and upwards 276,520 
Malps under 20 » 3»4J4,456 
Females 20 and vpfwnrds 3,594,366 
Fedfhles wider 20 • 3,092,517 

Grand Total 18,844,434 
A few cxphinations will render the above figuice 
wore intelligi ble. Under tho head “ Independent” are 
included ** all who support tliemselves on their own 
moans without any occupation,” and it theroforo coiu- 
pi ines poor widows and aged men who are living njxm 
their savings, while it does not include many large ca- 
pitalists v/ho are returned under the occupations in 
which they are enga^d. The large number under the 
head “ Residue of the Population” is accoutred for 
as follows Only 2^ per cent, of this class, or P4C 
per cent, out of a popiuation of nearly nineteen mil- 
lions, arc males aged twenty and u]>wards, returned 
as being neither paupers nor persons of independent 
means. They comprise persons wbo reside with their 
parents, and perhaps assist them in their business^ 
thoM who are supported by the labour and industry of 
tbeir wives; and, lastly, persons temporarily out of em- 
ployment are included. The fmOes under 20 comprise 
3l per cent, of the class headed ** Residue of ibe Po- 
pulation the females above 20 are 32 per cent. ; gnd 
the females under 23 fore 33 per cent. Of persona 
under 20 there are, firdt infanta and children of ten- 


OCCUPATIONS OF TfiE PEOPLE IN CHEAT 
, BHITAIN. 

Tna Cotnuiissicufers fqr taking an aeccunit of the po- 
piiUltoii of OWiat JJritaih haifc just completed ibeir 

val^ble/lstM^rs, by of the volume eem- der vearspf both sexeSiwheaee ufifit &r any occupation ; 

^njug tlic j'etum of m pccnpations of the people, of fema]^ above 20* there ar^ahuge piunber of un- 

U i» of the fllrat^mpprtance to aiBcertain the lofaL pfh ' “ " * * 

pplation ft a ceiintiy^ )Ntt to know the numbers uf the 
pfdpfe engtutrd in evjsry branch of industry places in 
;.ihe hands of fbe statesman tacts of still higher value. 


xmorried wogien who \ive sdth&eir parenU ; an<h again, 
there are tlie wivea <rf .prufeerioiial men and of perspbt 
in . many of the boraxiclum of industry, who live upontlie 
proflta and earnings of their husbands. 
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The census vas taken on the 7th of June» 1841, |U|i} 
tbetrc was ascertained to have , been 22^308 
who had on the previous ,night slept in barns, tents* 
pits, and in the oped air ; and there were alsp SOI# 
persons cnumcrSi;^ ,as having heed . travelling .on the 
same night. 

It will be seen that tlie htgest number of persops 
enumerated under any single bead comprises domestic 
B(>rvaiit8 of both sexes, who amounted tb 1,165,^, be- 
ing albove six ogt of every hundred of the entire po- 
puhilion, or 14'9 per cent, of the total number of per- 
Huns engaged in industrious pursuits. Tlie number of 
fojtiale servants was 906,823. 

Tlie next most numerous class is the agricultural 
labourers, 1,138,363 in mimber, of b^hum 56,398 were 
females. They formed 75*9 percent, of the population 
engaged in agricAure in Orcat Britain, the pro})or- 
tioii of farmers add giaxlcrs being 20'5 per cent. ; and 
of gardeners, nurserymen, dtc., 3*6 per cent. In Eng- 
land tlie proportion of agricultural labourers was 77*8 
per cent., and that of farmers and graziers 18'3 per 
cent. The proportionate number of agriculture 
labourers to the population whose oinploympiit is agri- 
cultural varies from 87*8 per cent, in Berkshire, and 
87*1 in Hertfordshire, in whicl^ two counties it is 
liighest, to as low as GU*5 per cent, in Westmoreland, 
uirli its dalesmen and staiesnipn, and to 60 9 iti I)er- 
hybliirc with ita numerous small freeholds, in both *of 
which counties Uic labours of agriculture arc princi- 
pally carried on by the farincris own family. In Bod- 
io]‘dshire, Buckingbamshiro, Oxford, and Essex, the 
])roportion of agricultural labourers is above 86 per 
ceiiL of the total luimbcr whose employincMit, is agri- 
cultural; in llampaljire, Sussex, WiUsbiie, and Suf- 
folk, it is about 85 per cent 
Hut comparing the agricultural population, including 
grazieis, gardeners, nurserymen, and llorists, uiih tljp 
total population, it will be sceu that the proportion is 
less than 8 per cent. In England it is 7*7 per cent. ; 
in Wales 0*8 jaw cent ; in Scotland 8-8 per ceut. ; and 
for the whole of Great Britain 7*9 per cent. 

The proportion of persons engaged in trade and 
iiiaiiufiicturcs to the total population is 16*9 per cent 
in England ; 14*2 per cent in Wales ; IS'^^per cent, 
in Scotland ; and 16 *& per cent, fur Great Britain. 

bur Great Britain the population employed in com- 
mci'ce, trade, and manufacture is 30*6 per cent of the 
population engaged in every kind of occupation, and 
the agricultural population is 16*5 per cent 
Tlie twelve counties in which the proportion per 
r;cnt. of persons engaged in agriculture is largest in 
proportion to the total population of each county arc 
tljc following • 

Lincoln . • 

Uiitlaiid.' « 

Khspx ■ < 

Herelunl. < 
llimtiiiffdon. 

Wil!* . . 

The ton counties iti which there are, as compared 
Vilh Uie total population, the largest proportionate 
titimhers engaged in trade and manafaeture i 

fceut. 

T^ancaster'. • • 38*1 Hiddlemc' 

York, W. lU . ^ 24^6 lisieflititf 

Clicsler 23*6 llerby . 

Warwick . 21*9 StaSbrd 

Nuttiiigbain 20*6 Worccftev 

In the twelve agricultural ceutitles, the actual in- 
crease' of thC'populadoR from 1831 to 1641 was 9*2 
per cent. ; but taking the exem of berths 'ovet the 
deaths, the increase was U pea bent.; aiid.';]it#Sltow|i^ 
therefore, that 2 per eeab itf the populaltion haib mi** 


FropcitioQ tent. 

Bucki • 

Propoftion inn* eont. 

. . • 14*0 

• , 19*6 

Suffolk . 

• • • 13*9 

. . 14*2 

Cambridgr 

. , . 13-0 

. . 14*6 

York, N. tt. 

.. . . 13-2 

. . U*5 

Bodfuid . 

. . . 13-8 

. .14*1 

Berks • 

. • . 13*3 



PropiirUa] 

39*3 
18*9 
16*7 
16*7 


grai^. to.qther parts of tho country where there was a 

46maud for their labour. 

.manner, , iu the ten manufacturing oounth^s 
}; increase of population diuriog the same 
pxiod ifae:46:6 per cent.; but, taking toe excess of 
Dirlbi om deaths, tlie increase was only, 10*6 per 
cent ; abd iherefore 6*6 of Urn mopuiatinn of these 
counties wap added by migration from oUier counties. 
In Middlesex 39. and in Lancashire 21 persons, out 
of every loo living in Uiose counties in 1841, were 
born in other counties. 

The Comroisaipneis remark “ The increase of tlie 
population generally in the agricultural counties is very 
raiall, while in the nmiiufaccuring and mining scats of 
industry it far exceeds that of England generally. It is 
also obvious, that while the natural limits of the extent 
of land in cultivation mustrednee the numbers returned 
in cultivating it, the unlimited nature of tho Bu])p)je8 
afforded of the produce of other countries must make 
the extent of demand the only measure of the number 
of hands that may be employed commercially in con- 
verting the raw material into the articles required for 
clothing or luxury, and in disposing of them, when 
converted, among home and foieigii customers.” 
Thus, with the increase of manufactures the jjroporiion 
of the agriciiltui^gl population has been constantly 
diminishing. In 1801 it was 33 per cent., or more 
tlian une-lhird ; in 1821 it was 33 per cent., or scarcely 
a third ; in 1831 it was 28 per cent. ; and in 1841 it was 
22 per cent. ; — that is, agriculture gave direct employ- 
ment to little more than one-fifth engaged in indua< 
trious pursuits, while four-fifths were employed in 
noii-agricultural occupations. 

The number of persons iii Groat Britain engaged in 
textile manufactures — as weavers, spinners, and Ikctory- 
workcra — is relumed at 800.246. Besides supplying 
the homo market, they produce goods to the value of 
25,0fK),000f. for lorcign iuar],ets. or one-half of our ex- 
ports. it is, ill a great measure, by the industry of this 
lass that England obtains the iiioaiiH of puiidiasiiig 
tea, coffee, sugar, wines, and other foreign ])roiluction»*. 
The numbers engaged in the luaiiner above men- 
Uoiicd, in each braui’h of iriauufacture, are as follow : 

Unnufaetun. IViwm .diiImMI. 

Cuttini 377, 

.Hum 90,935 

* 33,347 

Wuol und Wonml .... 107,399 

8ilk 83,773 

, lux mhI ..... 83,313 

Fiibric uot ipKilied .... 103,743 

The hose and lace manufactures are branches of the 
cotton manufacture, and giving to this great staple a 
due proportion of the persons employed on those 
textile fabrics whose nature is nut specified, it will lie 
seen that, in a time of depression, the cOtton luanu- 
Faeturc^ directly employed nearly half a luilliuii of 
|x;rsoiis. *Thc and B(^,uf the 800,246 persons 
uiployed in textile maiiutacturcs generally weie— 

AwilTupDly 8c upwards. TotuI, 

Main. . . . :M4,]2J 109,360 453,381 

^Females . . . 211,070 133,795 346,66.7 

555,191 21^055 600,246 

' The Other leading hranebes of non-agjjjcnltural in- 
dustry are those connected with the natural resources , 
of the country, iu mines and minerals. The number, 
>f persons employed underground in mining ofiera- 

mj^dyed in cultivating the surface ; and in I>nrhfm‘ 
there are nearly twice as many persons employed under.' 
ground as on the surface. Tlie total number bf mkierB" 
eltmied for Great Britain is 193,829, ef whom 
wer<e emplogred in cosl-miaes, 275 id mang-aiiesei and 
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inti itt.a<}i«iinei ; and in the ewe of 3 . 1 , in miner* it 
iru.je»t ’8peolfied iti vhat 4eiKiription of mine they 
;,iM4Keil. Tho number eoi^yedjn filter dwcriptwmi 
of nifle* end the number engiiged tn the mene^ture 
. of the produce reived .fiteu 0m trwe •> under 

In tiMP KanttlUdlont. Total. 

99,467 46,446 

Oxtfpet . l5,4Pr 6.136 

Lwnd . nM& U 63 

1,330 
l,t>73 


In the Min*, 
e 10 , 04 % 
. l 5 , 4 Pr 
. U. 4 ld 
Till . ; PJOl 
Mft^ nut 


17,fid9 

19.719 

7,491 

1,070 


TbP workfri hi uiotal aro Uierefore 80 , 0 ^.. The 
value of the elLporta of our niines and metallic matm- 

fwtum i* uhout 6,£»0,l»0l. It i* interrttiog to know .„™_. « ,« ~„.i» 

the number* employed tn ope or two other kinds of ...j 

manufecture — >r Orient*! ChrMtil^i,.^ wnpfeiOdl, 

Mnnuftirtiii*. . ^ IVmine wnployttl. ill invited to apmOApV,' iMty J 

Pottery, Cfiuia, end XMhenwaxe . . 94,774 

GIobk aud Cjlofls Britflei • « * • . 7,464 

Glove* . ^ V 0,693 

Kiigine* and Machines 16 , 5 fi 0 

Of liandiciafU, the . largest numbers under one head 
are boot and shoe makers, the number returned being 
2 I 4 . 78 U ; but an analysis of the minor divisions of em- 
ployment would require a separate notice. 

79 * Its Imge reeumbenl Uxly, md its enormous emt- 

etietelieu furs Isga ^ alrnoMt eulhAy burie<l in aautland rubhisli. 

Tlif bead alone is twenty feel bigli. The tace f which lays claim 
Ui bit iogarded as a portrait of Thothmes TV., whom many believe 
toliave reigned during the bondage of the Israelites in Kgypt, or 
shortly liofore or aPer, and who may laivc lieen the Plmrooh 
in a^ose reifm the Eaodiis look phice) is much mulilatod ; the 
nose bring diroken oif. This Iom givet to the expreasiuii of the 
6 »re much of tho nfigro character : but the features of the conii- 
tiaiaruse of the aiioieui Egyptian, as well as the comparative light- 
neiu pf cnmplexioii, widely diet uiffiiivhed him from the negro; 
and tlia nose of the former greatly diirered fnim that of the latter. 

At Prst the opuntenance of the Spbina, cHstiguieil as if is, ap{Nteed 
to toe abifdtttely ugly ; hiit when I drew near, 1 olaierred in it 
a peculiar sweetnnss of expression, af|d 1 did not wonder at its 
hoving excited a high degm of udmimlioii in many Iravtsllers. 

The wholp of this extrautilinary co]o<»us was doubtless painted : 
the face still retuiiiH mticb of iu paiul, wdiich is red mdire, tlie 
colour always emplnyeil by tlte lyicieut Egyptians to reiiresent the 
compHrxiou of tlieir cotiutrymen ; yellow or pink being used by 
them for that of the Kg^ntiuii women. All Uiat is visible of the 

wguLjou i. a.io, 


wtf PifiV fe A Ann in Jtrttaahm , — On the levifl brow of Zion, 
Waaotly opposite to the tower of Hippicus, is the residence of th< 
WgalthM Jew in Jerusalem. On i»ssing through tlie oute 
dpjoc qf. hia diyeiliug. we entered a small court, overshuilowed 
of a vitl<‘*odvered troll is^ on one side of which are the princifiaJ 
.auMtoeatSi which we found comfortable and in good order 
l^is permstga is inigitioned by many travellers, and he present! 
^a remarkable instance of the two motives which popular prqu 
dice generally SMItooseit to aolpate the Jew— intense * 1 ove o’ 
money , synd an equmly tenacious adherence to the traditions oi 
bis |ieople. Ills career is singular; in his youth lie liad been i 
vnuiiierer under the burning tropics^ in Enghmd and in Spain 
arid by various means haying acoumulatsid a sum sufficient t 
jcader him the envy of Ids poor ahjed* brethren, be le^siired tc 
tlie city efs his faiiiers, to die and he buried ni the Valley ol 
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jfftfae biew and eyes; the neok la omainented with bracelets, 
■and.'ihe baetmi with a |rrofbwon of gold^' coiqs, jpartly concealed 
a grieeful eqke df itrip^ silk, with long 
ipett, ideeees. yiC,}|| 0 iiii mtdar 4 be botoip, hivests the whole 
peiStoh tm’ is wmn a jacket: of gim silk, with short, 
^sevei^ ike white asm and bsaodletod hand at lilierty. 

*nie m ^ ^ mother; wliose dress was more 

grave, her* tebeii jhps oval, and of blue shawl, aud tU Ineast 
tovered mtifely to the neck, with a kipd of ornamental gold 
issue, and over all'is seen a jacket uf far': she was cugoged in 
knittiiiglSahils bar youngfW <lau|ditar bent over her in cmivny 
satron : net drm is littiilar tq thitt of her sister, but with no gold 
coius or tight innsliii folds; and instead of large ear-iings, the 
vermilhm bloesom of the faHSiegranate formed an exquisite 
peiMlant, redectii^ its ^hn|r;v^i .the dasding whiteness of her 
•kin. We were suiprmd at Ihp, HqnieM and delicacy of tlicir 
, . i.* . r — Unlike the wives 

attend at a distance 
, J^esses seemed oii' a 
perfect footing p^^equaU^, aikr chatted and laughed awoy 
without itoermiSBion.--H 6 knr 4 ^ Jennatem. 

Our sMppoini menrhautfiMt Coer/.— Thi' opinion that 

our stores of coal are all but inexhaustible rests wholly on as- 
sumed data, and not upon any accurate and detailed siatisticaL 
accounts, such as alone could wactaut a cunlidenl opin'on. Tliis 
question will ere long becutof a subject of ser^nus conviTii, unless 
some measures arc taken 4 o found uui calculations on a sulid 
basis. It u an easy matter to Assume that a cnnsideiuble tbick- 
nesg of available coal exte.nds over hundreds of sqimic unlcb, but 
the different opinions furined by nien of the Inghest rcsiicctubility 
and talent strongly prove how meagre and uiisatisfactory ait* tlie 
only data on which their estimates ore founded. It is nut, how- 
ever, the mere quantity of coul tliat is to be considered. Kspecial 
regard must be luul to its quality, de|iih, diickness, extent, and 
jjosiliun. Many of the inferior seams can only bewoikeil in 
conjunction with those which, by their superior quality, icjtfiy the 
exfieiise of working them at iloptUs varying fVoiu thrae huiiUiiKl to 
six huudred yards, and it may readily be cuiicciveU tiiat iufenur 
coal only could not be iirptilahly laiacd from pits equal in liepiii 
Itttliree or four times tne licigTit of St. Pauls catheiirai, tin less 
the price of such iuferior coni was raised to moie tiiaii tiio pre- 
sent price of tlie best coal. It is the ailditimial expence aud 
couseiiueiit additional difficulty of competing with ollur coun- 
tries UiHt is the vital question to lie considered. Jt. is nut tlie 
exhaustion of mines, but tlie period at winch they can be profit- 
ably worked, that iltortts earnest and immediate attention, and it 
is wiUi es|iecial reference to this that the value uf and incroasiug 
necessity foi^ mining plans is so strongly apparent. If tb«b.e in- 
ferior Mams are not worked now, in eonjuiiction with the better 
soams, they will, in all probability, be wholly lost, and to a cer- 
tainty they must be so if no pennaueut rcgistiation is adopted to 
show wiiat were the former oucumiiunces ol each rainc. — 
T. Sopwit/t, on the N^tonui ImporMnee pf prtoetvwif 
JittTQnk, ’ 


itediMfin* q/* On our ptoroh 1 hiiid an opportunity 

of observing a family of Bnloivpa moviug with all their |aopcity, 
houses included, towords KiUaloo in search of wat^. beven 
catbels were laden with bamboo friunes of tlie 

native wigwams. The poof cones belonging to these rose on cucli 
side of the ouimals, with a long top^u^ curve behind, and higli 
above them into the air. The imaginatuiri awUy furnished tlie>c 
with some light gossamer ttraettuKyaud iu this inaniier suggested 
to itself a im jpoetical 6 ying«maobiue, Vteiug witli the pegoMis 
of mythological fable* Besides the hut, each camel bore a coii- 
sideridde amount of household luruituro-^bldick earthemvan* pots, 
contained iu a kind uf cage protsptdto'made- of some flexible 
shrub; the family stoitaofpalm-leaVto for the hulustrioiis house- 
wife to weave into toafe or' to make tb'a native rc|»$ & tew Jiatid- 


On aittoriiiip his dwelling, we found him seated or _ , 

^ difad, feodliiig his youugesi child ; and on our fxpnws- some- looking baskets hung round with slfelle sus|ieiidrd from 
- to dffife the cnsmiKie of the female of bis thonge; and a cliild m tiyo placed amidsi the whole, or {lerchcd 

'obtotoanded'dieii: attsttidauoe: Imtf it wag'^edlah time upon the top, somatimm hahfing in its asms a noisy bleating kid 
'thff 'woikhl oiBttie ftowahl; when, howeveri they tBd or lamb that wiwttio'youiig to walk wjth lto daim Sumoolder 
t .fthntoeWea, it ww mfiVb, ^ mut df meevva whidaeer. ohildien, Ixiye and girls, jgpija jiiaM« i^fed their mothers in 
^^aostameis chaetAy tdegaiit. The promhietit teive in the driving befero them thg flecks of .JH^jgpd gokfe. No men ac- 
is' the, /married daughmib wkcee httle hashaiia> a hoy! !ef oempaaied thii party,, but |he|r Mgem film accounted for by 
..feuijocen (If 4 Khtim, aemi aeoM^* wande^ nearly a hcsal uf the their beiqgeugiqfed to'teadli^alMid thousands of oxen, 

of ihla wife, but was awMiay'f^ widi tba cnetopq whoee dutto trihsk I obsesealL lilfe a lew red cluud some miles 

dutiusof afether. An fprid'h4«tf*49em Of inpatodt'i^t alea4iuaW,lfemtfd'Qs.— JeftatfWs 
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THE ARCH OF PEACE. MILAN. 

Thk Arch of Pt^acc (ArcodoUaPdioe) at Milan, a draw- 
ing of which we now yrosont to our readers, mav be 
ranked aniott^st the most beautiful specimens of modem 
architc:*ctural sculpture. It adorns the Italian terini- 
imdon of that sttipendous road made by Napoleon 
across the Alps, which is usually termed the* Siiiiploti, 
from a rnountHin of that name over which it is earned. 
The arch also was comtneiu'ed by Napoleon/ who cm- 
ployed the lyfarquis OagiioTa to erect a marble trophy 
of bis victories. It was far from beiti^ complete at the 
time when Bonaparte fell like a liieteor from his 
tln‘one» but the Bm'paror of Austria, beinj; much struck 
with the beauty of the design, ordered the architect to 
nniceed. Of course all the represetitatiuus of Napu- 
iooirs conquests were abandoned, and the sculptures 
winch at present embellish it illustrate a^many Aus- 
trian victories as Upon a minute search could be 
reckoned up, eked out with a few liearben gods and 
goddc'sses. For example, the relievo winch was origi- 
nally intended to represent the Emperor’s triumphal 
entry into Berlin, hss been altered so as to picture thc^ 
entry of the allies into Lyons.-— Thus the ax^ with all 
its carvings may be ukill taken to be 

** Vsnlty** 'hieroslypbis— a choice trope 

Of l!yjrf.ttufl)>s Adame ^ 0 

like tlie columxit desSitimd for a purpose similar to that 
of the arch; which Wiwdsworth saw lying near the 
roadAside after the Emperor’s fall. 

The Arch of Peace waS not completed until 1838 . 
ft is built entirely of white marble, and is placed on 
the Piassaa d’Avw (the Hyde Fai^k of Muan)»over 
against the great baersclkt erected on the site of the 
ducal palace, and Pfvllg out of tlie ruins. It is about 
seventy-fonr feet high, and almost as king, arowued 
with bronze figtres okt hoTBebsiok at the combrs, and 
a central piece of InrettM^woark repnpeoting Beane in 
a Sestiga. or chssMrt drswn by si« homea. A stair- 
case conducts ihrongh die body of the touilding to tlm 
summit, from which pssilhnitiie tifangfr j^s aapieiH 
did panoramie ^w mead out him ; oh uie 

side, the Alps with Uieir showy ajnd iwhrat^^ 
against the iiky;; dm '-the othn, m Apeidauaiita lire 
dimly descried ; ooA th^ierttte fgain ft Lomprly lies 
between. Iw reader pomfisfhtimi Urn lumhi^^^ 
by three wroades ; all of them aro rkhly scuQ^weA 
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and the largest is forty-four feet in heigbL Four 
Anted Curiiilhian columns stand before eiichfh>nt, with 
lialf'Coiumiis behind. These columns are thirty-eight 
feet high, and are each cut out of a single block of 
Crcvola marble. On thq side towards the city there is 
a dedicatory inscription to Kraiicts 1. by the people of 
Lombardy. Thu principal rvcnls emblematised upon 
the arch are the passage of the Rhine in 1813, the 
foundation of the Lombardo- Venetian kingdom, the 
Battle of LuipHic, the Congress of Vienna, and the con- 
ference or the three monarchs previous to their ** Holy 
Alliance.*’ (jeneral Mack's aisgrai:cfui capitulation 
of Ulm, with a slight alteration, was made to repre- 
H(*nt the cHfiitulatiuii of Dresden. The total cost lias 
been Cstmiated at nearly ]riO,(KJUf. The buildings on 
each side in Uie Doric style, also designed by Cagnola, 
add to the effect of the ariAi. They are used as poUco 
and custom bouses. The Milauess are proud of iheir 
Arco ^ulla Pact*, and tjiey have reason to be so, lor it 
has a i^aiUiful effect from every point of view. Na^ 
thing of the kind, of recent erection, can be compared 
with it without suffering by the oompariaoii. fer even 
the Arc de I'Etoile at Paris, though considerably 
larger, is inferior to it as a work of ,art. The ParisUn 
arch lias certainly the advantage of size, for the one we 
^ve been dcsmlung would almost pass bodily through 
its road-way. Hie prhicipai point of difference be- 
tween the two, in utuei rcsfiects, is that the French 
erection has only a single arcade from face to fsce, 
wliilstr iU possesses a tramwerse passage from end to 
cud. 


THE DAMP AND DRY WINDS OF SOUTH 
AMERICA. 

In the warm district* of America, as of Africa apd 
Asia, tlic alternatioiiB between, wet aud drV, and 
effect* of tlioso alUTnattons on the surtee of the npUn* 
try, aos omr^ striking than in countriet farther north. 
When rain duos toll, it j* generally extremely, heavy ; 
when none fid IV, the earth becomes parched up to. on^ 
excemive degree. Even where the clhnate |g 
decidedly a* in the provinces of La Plata,,; thie 
peculiar cutabmiiatum of the country lead* to 
moh* to which we are almost straogm in A 

£9wiu«(vaie^ iUunrs^ diit. 

Wbta Mr,^Daf^vin was imddh^ hi* geological 
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iriyiFl^ in South A W yeani «ipo, he iras 

. thfi inliabittsuta many dotaiia reapoctinf; Uic 

which thA.tfMn t>f ttie continent ia 
’ ocnaabnatly exposed. The |^4dd incinded between 
'tlie years IS27 and 1880 tw'etiled iiy ^them the ^‘eran 
sero,** the ni'cat drouf^ht. During this time so little 
rant fell, that the even to tlic thUthis, failed ; 

the brooks were drM an* and the whole country as* 
Slimed the appearance of a dusty high road. This was 
(‘specially the case in tlie nortnern part of the pro- 
vince of Bdenos Ayres. Great numbers of birds, wild 
animals, cattle, and horses, perished from the want of 
lood and water. One million head of cattle were sup- 
posed to have died from want nf drink in this one 
province 'alone. One proprietor had, previously to these 
years; twenty thouKuid head of cattle ; at' the end of the 
*' gran sc'co*^ he had not one.* Although the district 
which he inhabited is one of the finest in Uic country, 
vet BO utterly were the cattle exterminated, that othc^ni 
Ii.'id to be bronght by sea from distant parts for the 
Rupport of the inhabitants. Some of tlic animals 
roamed from the ** estancias/' or farms, and, wandering 
far to the sontli, became mingled together in such 
oo'ofusioh, that' a government comnnssion was sent 
from Buenos Ayres to settle the disputes of the owners. 
Anotlmr curious sonire of dispute arose ; the ground 
b(*ing so long dry, sueh quantities of dust were blown 
abour, that the landmarks became obliterated, and 
people cOuld not fell the limits of their estates. 

1'lie cattle on this occasion were seen to rush in 
thousands into the river Parana; where, being ex- 
hausted by hunger, they were iinalde to erawl up the 
mujddy hanks, and thus w-erc dmwned. One of the 
iii*ms of this river was so full of putrid eareasaes, that 
the smell rendered it quite impossible to pass near that 
way. It was supoosed that several hundred thousands 
of these animals tiivis perished in this one riwr. Their 
htidies when putrid floated down the stream, and thus 
lieOatno grouped up in particular inlets and recesst's. 
So much walnr evaporated from the smaller rivers, 
that the remainder became quite salt ; and the driiik- 
ihg of this salt-water killed many of the animals. 

Such droughts as this oe(Vir in other warm regions 
occasionally. Thus Captain Owen relates the follow- 
ing curious incident as having occurred in Africa : — 

A number of elephants had'some time since entered > 
the town (Behgueia) in a body, to possess themselves 
oif the wells, not being able to procure any water m the 
country^ The inhabiUiiits musterc'd, whqn a des|ieratc 
conflict ensued, which tenninaled in the ultimate dis- 
comfiture of the invaders, but not until they had killed 
onW piati and wounded several others." A tendency 
to peiiodteal droughts is observable in many countries ; 
atro it has also been observed that two countries, dis« 
tant inany thousand miles apart, have a drought at the 
same time. Thus Captain Sturt says that 18128 was a 
efrought year iti Auatralia,^ it was also ar Huenos 
Ayres. . About the years 1701 and 170fi there was a 
anverO drought at St. J telena ; at Montserrat the seasons 
were unusually diy; at Cape 'do Veid Islands the 
drouaht wgs so excessive as Heaiiy to depopulate tifb 
islands; while in India, in some df the }iruvuicos. half 
tlm inhabitants perished by the parching up of the 
rine,i^'pB ihrmigh drought; and flt'e. thousand poor 
)ic«^ walked ran a distance of fifty miles, to a spot 
wheve a tibip wss jaid Ao have brought a corga,of iice< 

The ibhabHaohi d, the La Plata provinces are sub- 
ject to other almrUMtous of climate, nut less remark'^ 
able .C>8ii those resulting fratn the actual presence or 
absenee of rain. Northward of Buenos Ayres is a 
very iharifty district? whth? Uoutli-westWard is the 
.giant dmin uf the, Andoti, sewirated only by flie dqr 
, plains Vif accordit^ as the wind blows 

irom one Of oibur of these q[Uafters,lhe eflb<!ts are most 


extraordinary. Str Woodlfibe Parish, who resided for 
a considerable .tlnm noticed this sub- 

ject partiOdwly, hiid aoifie 4^ fate (mils are highly in- 
'stnictive^ 

By the tjixne the north Wind rshdlieB the city, it has 
become so overcharged with moititutre, that everything 
is made damp ; boots and books heoome mildewed ; 
keysrust even in the po(d£et; and good .fires arc ncccs- 
Sa|y to keep the apiMl^jmeiits dry, Upon the Imdily 
system .the effect jproduced by this prevAUing humidity 
is a general lassitude and relaxation, opening the purcR 
of the skin, and inducing great liability to colds, sore 
throats, rheumatic affectionfu and all the consequences 
nf chocked perspiaation. As a safeguard against the 
consequences oi this state of things, the iiihabitanls 
wear woollen clothing, even if tlt^wcather bo quite 
hot ; and although Europeans wofud prefer wearing 
cool cotton riothingin such a climate, they soon learn 
that the native inhabitants are right in the plan tin*/ 
pursue. It is in the immediate vicinity of the riv( r 
Plata that the cflbcts arc the worst. 

In a former number (G77) a notice was given of llu' 
hot and peRtilcntial winds which sometimes visit tin- 
islands or the Mediterranean ; but the damp wind of 
La l^lata seems to aflbet the temper more than tlK* 
constitution, and in so far differs somewhat from llu- 
** sirocco*' of Malta. Tlie irritabtliiy and ill-huinonr 
which this damp vrind excites in some of the inhabit- 
ants amount to little Icbm than a tc'mporary derange- 
ment of their moral faculties. It is a common tiling 
for men amongst the better classes to shut themschc-, 
up in their houses during its continuance, and hiy 
all business till it has passed ; whilst among the low cr 
orders it is alwaya remarked that cases of qiiarn^Jling 
and bloodshed are much more frequent during tlie 
north wind limn at any other time. In sliort, every- 
thing is disai ranged, and everybody lays tin* f.iuft to 
one sourct* — “Senor, es el viento notUV' 

A physician of many ypj^irs' standing, who had (doscly 
studied the effects of this'^ dreaded ** viento norte,' or 
north wind, on the animal system, gave Sir W. Parish 
till* following account of an instance which had emm^ 
under his personal notice :—** A man named Garcia 
was executed for murder. He was a person of some rd u • 
cation, esteemed by tlioae wlio knew him, and was in 
general rather remarkable than otherwise for the civility 
and amenity of his manners; his cctautenam^ was open 
and handsome, and his disposltibn' frank and generous. 
But when the north wind set in, he appeared to lose .ilr 
command of himself; and such was his extreme nn 
tability, that during its continuance he could haidly 
speak to an V one in the street, without qUarrelUng. 1 n 
a conversation with my informant, a jow hours before 
his^ecution, he admitted that It was tho third murder 
he had b(‘en guilty of; besides' having been engaged in 
more than twenty fights with knives, in, Which he had 
both given and received htaUy SeribUs wounds ; but, lie 
observed, * it was the north wind, aod not ho, that did it.’ 
Wiien lie rose iVom bis bed in the tnoming, he said, ho 
was at once aware of its accuraed infiuenco over him ; 

a dull headache first, and then h of impatience 

at every thing about him, would. caUtMb him to take 
umbrage, even at the' members fif his own family,' on 
tlm most trivia;) occurrenoO/ It he flreAt abroad, his 
headache generally becaoye 'Woree;;.a hi^avy. weight 
seemed to liaCng oi^et hU tetqplps; M sptlght objects; as 
it were, through a cloud 1 end * irsAthardly coiisciuuB 
where he went, l^e Was fmiij of.pfiy, and If in such 
a mood a gamhling-houfee waa m hn m he seldom 
resisted tfic tbtbptatioffi : once w|iWi ailif turn of ill- 
luck wotfid so irritate hnn« tfm/cnances, were he 
wqtfld^ iuiRaf sqmu (»f trho 

knew him, 

battf Uhhapfmy ne iiihancbfl to mdet with ^ stranger 
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disposed Un roBent.t>]l9 abu«e» tbay iKildom parted with« 
outbloodufaed. Sueh' wim tfie aoctiunt the, wreullied 
ifian gave <if hinq^f,, aud corjohorated afle^*^ 

wards ))y hii ^latidne ahd frfends '; w1m> added, thatao 
sooner had the cause of bis excitement paskid away, 
than* he would ddb]Qris his wcahneis, aA4.sUeyer rested 
till he had soi^ht out , and, made Uia, peace wuh tliose 
whom he had hurt or ofiended.** 

Many of the female inhabijtants of the city, during 
the continuance of tbe**vicnto nortc,” may i»e (hen 
walking through the streets with lar^ split-beans 
stuck ution tbcur temples; thase are said to act as a 
slight blister, and to counteract the relaxatmn chuaed 
by tin* state of the atmosphere. It is found that during 
this period old wpuoda often hurlt out afresh ; new 
ones are very diffidhlt to heal^an apiiareuDy trivial 
bpi am becomes iiathis period very serious ; and lock- 
jaw ft 0111 the most triiluig accident is very frequent, 
ill domestic matters, too, everything is out of sorts at 
Hucli a lime ; the meat turns putrid, the milk curdles, 
and the bread becomes bad before it can be eaten. 

Tint no sooner does tlio '‘pampenr’ succeed this 
*‘viciilu nortc,” than everything changes almost in- 
««t.niily. The pampero or south-west wind, blowing 
ironi Iho dry and snowy summilfof the Andos, across 
ilu* Pain))as to Huenos Ayres, sweeps away the 
iln^aded north wiud and all its effects, and substitutes a 
dry lieaLlhy air in its place, * 

'J'liis pampero, however, is so violent, that it gives 
rise to other incouvenieiices ; it becomes very Jittlc 
If.'is ihan a hurricane, driving everything hcTore it. Nut 
uniVeqiieiikly it is accompanied by clouds of dust from 
tli(' p.'iiched ]f]a'in8, so dense as to ])roduee almost total 
d.iikness ; at which time instances have been known of 
hatheis in the river being drowiK^d before they could 
find their way to the shore. On one oocasion the dark- 
ness rebiiJting from one of 4hese dust-clouds was suq^i, 
that a gang of twenty convicts, who were working in 
iions upon the beach, made their escape from (he 
guards, who could not sec which way the men went. 
At suf'ii times as these day appears changed into night ; 
and if ram should happen to fall, the dust-storm be- 
comes .converted into a mud'Storm ; for the dust is of 
an cartliy rather than a sandy texture, and piixes with 
the water while in the air, thereby forming a ]ieltiiig 
shower of mud. 

A letter written in February, 1832, gives the follow- ' 
lug account of one of those pamperos and its effects, 
as experienced at Buenos Ayres ; — •* Yesterday we had 
another of those awful dust-alornis which you have 
]ireviuusly w^itnewed.. It' came on about a quarter 
jiast twelve o’clock. The raoidity of its ap)>roach, and 
awful opacity, alarmed the* whole population; in an 
instanti as it Were, there was a transition from the 
glaring ray of the meridian to the most intense dark- 
ness. Impsonse Bocks, or rather one immense Bight 
of birds immediately preceded it, and in fact, however 
iiicrodihlc it may appear, commenced the obscurity 
by their nuok^xt* The whole time of its duration 
was eleven' duputos and a half, the total darkness eight 
minutes and a halft by watch, ob^rved ;by S. and 
iiiyaelf by caadSli^igai it was accompanied by loud | 
claps of thunder, but pot a ray pf lightning was visible, 
although the Biusder was by no means distant. After 
eleven minutes and a half Urn rain began tp fall in 
very large black ditim which had itha eCfect vl^'iqu the 
while walls .ef .maluiig. them am^^.wbon the sun 
again showed iMpljk aq if jil^.liad beep stained or. 
sprinkled with ink. J ndxerwatncfsed a more 
tic or awfdl phs^inedon.: Jhe, copstmiatloii was ge- 
neral: every dim Bes^. 1 k^ aiad*^ 

all struggUng^^alf ttek d^pn.’th# 

Wliav thensfoJi^t ivkh add WiUti^, 

of the .the i 


ti|io dackness of the dust-storm, the conversion of ibis 
'dnstrstonn into a miid shower, and tiie .occasional 
drnt^hlai the inbabitauis of tltesocliiuatea are .exposed 
to vmisBiftudc^ which ^Uie weather of £ngladd» witli all 
its. apparently |lckln changes, docs not inBict on its in- 
habitants, 

rambles from railways. 

The AdUh, Aruh, and Why.— No. VI. 

FaoM Pulborongh, where we left Ihe Arun, until it 
reaches Billinghurst, there is nothing that we need 
mentioik along its banks. Wc ,inay thcrcfoie cross 
fi'om Piaworth at once to Billingburat, by W isitorough- 
grecn, at which , place tliere is a church on a lull, with 
a tall shingle, spire, that will serve us for a long dis- 
tance as a landmark. Here, as about most of tlu^ 
coiiimona in this county, the jiarish cricketers may 
aoinctimcs be scon : and every one who likes to look 
at s genuine English game, played in its best manner, 
will do well to observe Sussex cricketefs wherever lie 
may nieot with them. Well-made, active men, with 
sinews hard as iron, yet supple as well-tempered atepl, 
firm-lianded, and lynx-eyed, they secern modelled for 
cricketers; and they aie perhaps the most akUlul 
cricketers in Phigland. Wc do not mean the profes- 
sional players, though the Sussex * eleven' are probably 
mure than a match for the * eleven* of any other 
c'ounty, but the ordinary countrymen, whose enjoyment 
of the game is intense and hearty, and free from the 
Bordiduess oL the prufossioual hands. 

Billinghurst is a pretty village, with a village church 
situated on rising ground— just such a rural chureb sis 
an English landscape painter delights to paint. Then 
there is a coinforiabic public-house, where you may 
have a rasher of bacon cooked in true Sussex style— 
that is, by K[>rcading some of the glowing wood-ashes 
upon thclicarth, and then placing the said rasher on a 
gridiron over them ; you thus get just a delicate smack 
f the woody Bavour imparted to the bacon, and it is 
as neat a i'oli»h as a hungry walker can desire-— Cub- 
beti could not have wished fur a better slice of bacan 
than may he got here.* But Cohbett was at Billi.ng- 
hurst, and wc will see whft he says about it, that wo 
may say a few words about him* Our extract wiU 
aptly ^itroduce a few remarks, as it is a fair sample 
of his style— we mean, of his mode of desoribing 
country places aud mauuers, for we have nought to oo 
here with his iiolities or political writings. **1 got to 
Billiaghursl,’^ he writes, **to breakfast about' seven 
o'clock. A very pretty village, and. a very nice break- 
fast, in a very neat little jkrlour of a very decent 
public-house. The landlady sent her son to get me 
some cream, and he was just such a ciiap as I was at 
bis age, and dressed just in the same sort of way, bis 
main garment being a blue smuck-frock, faded froni , 
w'ear, ^nd mended with pieces of new stuff and, of 
course, not faded. The sight of tiiis sinock-fruck 
brought to my mind many things very dear to 
This boy will, 'I dare say, perform ids part at Billing- 
hurst, or at some place not far from it. If accident' 
|«had not taken me from a similar scene, liuw maqgr 
villiutiB and tools, who have been well teased and tijr^, 
mented, would have slept itv peace at night and favgf' 
l^sly swaggered about by day I Wlieft> I look at 

* This icsder may {lerliapi tememUer Cebbett't eMphafnii 
isark, BiiU he who esnaot sat (at toooh and clrta|k;,M()lk SVC 
lireskfait U only fit tor a htaspital. Gobbett in hit ' Rnisl Ridsif • * 
itooiaiuaaUy ratoning to .his liaoauiiin isnip«tttlty«i>-to 
tor inttaiiM,at.anii«a at Asliurtt,iii this enmity, 

'to find thttfo isas up hitoon : now, bo saya want of^hajaMA/ 
mode me touiaitoa bed •/* to he set off, in the mideur 

Vping more hpspitaUe mtfiti^o»itoi|al-!l»s,m 

■riim ... ^ 
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KMa hit tmock^'roclc; hie nailod thoct. and 

hit clean, plain, and coane alnn, ] aak mytelf will 
, iuiytlntii;, J wnuder, ever tend thit chap acrona the 
Ocean, to tackle the bate, corrupt, pcrjnreS, He|)uh- 
lieao judjtet of Pennsylvania? will this little, lively, 
at iliw «ame time tiniple boy, ever liecome tlie 
terror of Viltaine and hypocritet acrott the Atlantic ?” 
and 00 on, for when he burata out in a scolding vein, lie 
doca not atop in a huny. Cobbett'a influence as a 
poiiHcal writer it, we tupfaise, now pretty nearly ex- 
natiHitc^ > but the book from which we have made the 
above and a pivtceding extract is one that is weU w orth 
tending. A aoliury ptMestrian oi equestrian canuardly 
ehooso a pleasanter book for a companion through 
ttm CQumiea'it illuatralcs than Cobbett’s * Hural Rifles 
in Sorrev, Sussex, ficc.* It is free, fresh, and hearty. 

breeno stirs every page of it. He wrote 
lilfttinrt whidbi make up the volume while In Uie 
pk^'they describe, and they ore free IVoin every taint 
pf tbs, ^ wen,'’ tt he oddly calls London. There is no 
irfiniUihg shout thwm ; th^y are straightf^^ sturdy, 

aud tejNMiy qhatwcteristic. Mis enjoyment of the 
coohtky is tMWWUgfaii his nbservations on .men and 
thuigf ait keep and shrom ; while alongside all runs 
a constant curfonl (if egotism of the naost amuBtng 
kHid:. Kothipgcan cheek Iti and everything else is in- 
fUaisNeed by ft. Jn svoiy picture it is iti (be fbreground, 
Thesb Is too, a sense Of epigym^ about every part,, 
tbsl,MsatMKaM But 

. t£t wf' ifghf wUh C 6 b»»tt> 

«{|V« (V* utu.^xM noqujhpebag m nu 
to oii «toiiienr,*ttr the btoudfUl, u tre vt;. in hi. 

^ hitooif, hrtitonrttniv ®. 

,'iukd «tnmi|y in |fni|k{impa 
4hiit to'tlte commoii mr 
“ m wt itanMet 6 f 

fj feg CT. 



ftiings a dof^d Hampshire peasant to the Jast. He 
saw clearly as tor as he did see, hut his circle of vitoiu 
not a very wide one ; ho saw all around diatinclly 
enough, but the past aud the future were in a niiat, 
and ail that be)on(i:ed to them waa cither unseen or 
distorted beyond its proper size, and its connexion and 
sequence weic b)et. Hut with all h>S blunders and 
wild dislikiii^B— and he inw a |mod hater’*— tiio work 
we are speakinp’of will afford a rich fund of. culertain> 
nient, aiHLperliaps start some seasonable refteetJoRS ; 
and it will certainly lead one who is passing over the 
fpuund it describes to notice a hundred things worth 
noticing, but which he woqld pas, by unnoticed if be 
not such a compankm. Yri, u w« Sud, we do not 
wish it to be tbougut that we agree with him as to the 
ieoutifklin the places he mentions. We have looked 
at moat of the spots he dilates on a, the muto beautiful 
aud we would not now go Av« yard, ant of ow way to 
look at another because he praisai it. .. Bis tastes ant 
all of tho auocMine -]kind. A flmuiilhiijf ' epetto is a 
^utifhl scene. WelUiQed.. Sa|d% ulesB .noth,' neat 
hedges, good roads, sound Inuldinaktot jtofilor-theae 
make up his ideas of the heaatifhji. itie laaies ant 
those of a foimer; yet thinp. to in u, egpretoion of 
them a gequinenem, a h^rtiness. ftoto nuilmB wery* 
thing brifditoa under their iisi^tfe^ea. 

From BiUindittrst the riser 
comnm towards Lwawood, nmr 
Aran nav|ntim. which w 
away paid wafoU and H 
ILeonard’a foteat. The cans 
the Wey, l^es Sutoeg ah^t 
wood, Mid jotjto the latter r' " 

Godalming and 
pleasant doim%, »9t,aa‘tl 




a teftaona 
it ^ite the 
vatid winds 
smnte in St. 
phMt#Atomirith 

Jbspw<* Lw- 

between 

a 
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some old tiouies and lUB AMMi eihivrcb. In Hio elmrdb 
Mtjuiiibig. the hiatorian hf Samyt to whom we hath 
been eomewlmt indebted in thia paM, and innKth moto 
in that on the Mo1e« is totomd^ X itogolhr oboMi- 
ataiifse to relnled to hate oeemid to hhtt when to the 
nniveraity to Caiqbiidge. He had h tothto totaidbt of 
miil-poxt end waa annpoted to have died* and had 
actually been laid out for totermetok vhnn hit ihtber 
determined, as he aaid. to . ati0toer 

chanoe/' raitod him up, and by toe. snojtton produeed 
aif^na of life ; proper meana were retoitod to, arid he 
recovered. It wu at Godalming that ICiry Toft prae* 
tiaed her atrange deception, and mote otran^ly 
managed to deceive some men who oiwM to have Seen 
wiser than to he ao eaaity duped, mse pretended to 
liavc been delivered of aeveral Hive rahhfta, and Mr. 

St. Andr6, autgeon and anatenriat to toe riMl bouae* 
hold, publiahed a pamphlet in aupport of her aaaer- 
l ions, with cngravlnga or the rabhito ^ taken tom life/* 

ITogartli issued a satirical print on the ooeanon, en- 
titled * Cunicularii, or the wise men of Gddliman* in 
Consultation the jwtncipal dgures are 8t. Andre 
and a Mr. Howard, a aurgeon of Guildford, who acted 
ii prominent part on the occasion. St. Andrd was a 
fluack, and not a very acrupuleua peraonage, though 
he was no doubt deceived in this affair; but at least one 
jihyaioian of eniinence in London supported «her 
veracity' besides him, and the tale waa so generally 
credited that rabbits were tor some time excluded 
from every dinner-tabic. ance. Cobbett aays, ** The town of Guildford (taken 

It would be too bad, aa we have quoted from Cobbett, wito its environs) 1, who have seen ao many, many 
not to give hia account of the road from Godaltning to towna think the prettiest, and, taken aUogethcr, the 
(luildford, though we do not mean to adopt it ** Every- most agreeable and most happy looking that 1 ever 
body that has been from Godaiming to Guildford saw in my life. Here are hill and dale in endless 
knows that there is hardly another such a pretty four variety. Here are the chalk and the asiul, vicing whh 
miles in England. Tlie road is good ; the soil is good ; each other in making beautiful scones. Here » a navi- 
the hmises are neat ; the *|M^ople are neat ; the liiila, gable river and fine meadows. Jfere are woods and 
the woods, the meadows, all are beautiful. Nothing downs. Here is something of everything but Jki 
wild and bold, to be sure, but exceedingly pretty ; and marghes and their skeletou-making agues.’* Guildford 
it is almost impossible to ride along these four miles has the appcaraniie of a plaiM? of busineia, but is said 
without feelings of pleasure, though you have rain for to be Joss flourishing than before the opening of tl^e 
your companion, as it happened to be with me.” We South-Western Railway. It has two or three build- 
Tccommeiid the passage following this, about the valley inga worth looking at, as perhaps are also the churchto* 
of Cbtlwonh, as a pretty sample of Cobbett’s manner but the only edifice wf? shall stay to mention is toe 
of r'utiniiw a tilt when anything brings to his mind ’ castle. The keep, which is almost the only portion 
.Tews or fakers, stockbrokers or Portuguese, Scotch left, afeands on the brow of a steep hill ; it is souarb, 
j^islosophefs, or extreme unction, aa he strangdy names and built of flints and rubble, with sandstone aa drenih 
w'bat be at otoer times more mildly calls the ^infamous ings, and in triple rows alternately with flioto. Toe 
pouto.** external ang^ea are faced with Caen stone. It is in 

About a mile betore retohiog Guildford, on a high tolerable preservation, though not auffidently so' tp be 
sandhill dn the felt of the rOM,and overlooking the of any aervice. Neither the name of ito founder nor 
river, arO the rflina of St. Cjitfaerine’a chapel, of which the date of its erection is known. King, in his 'Mu* 
we 'i^Ve ati engraviisg!;* ' limy ore in situation and ap- nimenta Antiqua,' vol iii., has described it at length, 
peSraUcO emiifeutly picturesque, and the style to the and given views and grouiidplans of it: be states it to 
architecture 'la tomewbht grsceful. It has been an be of Saxon architecture, as indeed he does alt square 
elegant little byHriing* butfe now left to the bats and koep^ but it is now pretty generally ajpreed that the 
the owls. It appears to have been erected by Henry square keeps were rathea cuaractemtic of Norman 
11., as a fliacb of worship for the tenantry of his manor castles. It is probably one of the best preserved of tqe 
of ErtiimdU, rifter be had detaclied it from that of early Norman keeps. We may just mention two or 
Goddming. Ha;Vbig jhlleri in decay, it was nebuitt in three to the most prominent circumstances connoofed 
'to ^tifeenty-hiuA ymw of to reign to Edward 1.,, by with iU history. In 1300 it was the scene of a 
nfehatd do Wauneqy, redfer to Su Nicholas, Guildford, guinsry trsnsantion. Harold, to ton of Canute, by bis 
Some pntoedings at law IbHowwA, to dto rgnne to mat marriage, bad taken postokm of the throne, in 
right Of the rhctftfto 9t Mlcliiitai to lurid it; and bfe vioktiou or to aetflement Canute made on to gto*' 
tonuifeWto tofetod tobe Alto At what time it fell riage with Emma of NorGtoy. by winch the 
into dfato ahd bedpho TtooSs hi to fciibwn- A feir was to descend to her issue hw Csnute. Hgr to 
la held OA to bui; ytoiv. iFipm the ito of 0^ ward flrst made an uisMicxtoiul attempt todi ttmto 
Cathei^inb*i HAl, a sbto tend jdoug.to side of tlio Harold of to throne; and afterwardf^ as S|r 
Wey Witt Mmt ^ tO Gttftdtodt WlSfe tosto kiltob tella ui, *^)iia brother AJfreAhqyiQg iwtotol a 
on totof grdto, tony Urge bOtMa ato two. letter of inviiation to renew to fdtompl^ 
or thto vtori&ie siW' to top ufto ^ ^ Ws mother, yietod to. tot pb to-; 

* Thii,k fee tbitde N totoicl a ig' Godslfeto- kMo by HaM^ ne IsBded a steW Itoly fi^ix 
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ineiiii w1ao> taken, prisonejn^ in tko.nifiH lie ioijuid a, more tlio 

out otMilie nex^ muxoiug; and xanj^f in r|^ ana jby 

a.JilieiriUi tlieir tumds.^yied li^bind Uiem. Sixty of biUa. por^^i^ woi^i 

.iOwm wore (Hilaricod, a few kept fur. alaves, tbc reat ihrough icabtiniu^oa orateob^ 

'Were deairoyed.^erJbein^ijQnuUlatedor diamein^red^ placee apm^o^^!t^i(!l;g .m ^.eumjUpnay But 

.,aecordinft to the qapricioua ferocity of the Boldicrt* nere tUenand dT .indwry jud/Voea |* w<Wk*aiid»,in- 
l^riRce Alfred WMjMMa afto. blinded, probably by burth atead pf a track formed Vy the. iupceiuve uiarki of 
iki^ out his eyes; an operatum which, performed by wbepJs, there , was a road cdt,oat4)f the tide of the iuUs, 
such Wids»WfMi«t!Ot likely to leave any need for the and whidiog tlnougk thed]^ With considerable , an 
aid of an assassin/’ CHist. of Eiiftlaini,' i, (i3.) God- Here and there* also, wnerp a favourable .soot was pre- 
win; .Harpld.’aclttefminiaior, held lite cabile at this seutod* a peasant had estaUisbed hioiiiielf; and 1)10 
time*, and was hUaftemin this alfair; and he it was plantadona of vines and olives, drith Which his hid usiry 
•who decoyed Alfred here, and then so barbarously had surrounded his habltiation* had, fflved. to the narrow 
sl^htened bis followers in the streets of Guildford, valleys and steep ^c^livitica of mountains an ap- 
The prince was carried to Gillingham in Kent, where pearance of cullivatiou and fertility that might be 
his ey^ were put out; after this he was conveyed to looked for in vain in the wide-spreading and rich 
Ely, where he died in tlieextreiiiesL agony, aggiavated, valleys throngh wliich we had prevk^tudy .passed. As 
IS paid, by the liard fare and ill usage of his new we approached Malaga these plaiitaiions became fre- 
gaolera. the monks of Ely. King John spent his quent, ul though the couiiti^ only presents a succession 
Christinas here in 12Ul* in much splendour. Accord- of steep lulls. 

iiig to HoLiiished. .he gave his servants many fine 'i’be soil on whicli the grapes are grown is a louse 
livenes, in which he was somewhat imprudently ri- brown loam, plentifully mixed with the gravel of the 
vailed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, who was at the strata beneath, which is a blucish grey luate, turning 
trasllu at the same time. '^Each strove which should brown and failing to piecem on exposure to the atUum- 
surpass the otlier in such sumptuous apparelling of phere. In many pla^s there are five or six feet in 
their men ; whereat the king (and Aot without'good depth of this loose soil, bci'oie meeting with more solid 
cause) was greatly moved to indignation against him, iii»\ierial. Ju preparing the ground for planting, the 
although lor a time he concealed the same.’* planters do not trench ihu whole of the giouud, but 

Guildferd Castle was one of the places seized by the dig out sqiuixe holes about two feet across, and neaily 
Dauphin Louis in his contcBt with John, in the reign the same in depth. I'lic distance of the centres of 
of Edward 1. it was converted into a prison. Tbeie these holes iiom each otlier is seven feet; a distance 
used to be shown a large dungeon, but it is now bricked which seems universal at Malaga as that at which the 
up. Among the enuiicnt men born at Guildford was single vines are ])lanted apai't. The vineyards aie 
George Abbot, archbishop of Canterbury in the reigus never manured, as the planters say it would give iiiuie 
of James 1. and Charica 1. He lived m evcutiul days, wood, without adding to the quantity of the iruit. 
aud bis iufiucnce in the church was great Hiid useful ill The number of shoots to each vine is from ten to 
ciieckiug the iutoleraiico oi Laud. Hut he is more twenty; and, as no attempt is made to prop them up, 
remarkable for his personal history, and even his birth almost every hunch of grapes lies on the ground,— so 
has soiuetbing of the marvellous in it, if old Aubrey is little care is roquiied in the cultivation, hour or five 
to bo trusted ; not a very safe guide, we iear. in sucii a of these vines, of the best specimens, will yield a 
mattur. According to him, Abbot's iiioilier dreamt twenty-five pound box of raisins, or Uiree tiuios this 
bergre bis birtli that if she were to caicli a pike and cat weight of the undried juicy fruit; but the average of 
ji, the child would be a stm who would rise to great the whole is said to be about seven or eight pounds 
dignity. This dreagi she related to her gossips, who of the fresh fruit, or two pounds afid a half of dried 
only laughed at it ; and she gave no further need to raisins, from each vine. Although two-lhirds of tlie 
tlie matter. A lew days afterw ards she went dawn to weight and substance of the grape are lost in the, 
tlie river to get a bucket of water, and on drawing up drying, yet, as the grapes when dried are worth double 
tlie , bucket was astuiiiBlied to see that she had cauglit a wliat they would yield if made into wine, the plajujters 
pike iu it, Remembering lier dream, sljp immediately rarely think it worth their while to make lyiiie, but- 
took it home, dressed it and cat it ; and in process of appropriate nearly all their fruit to the making of 
time her son did come to the dignity we have men- raisins. 

tionod. ^ We may here notice the difercnce bAtweenJ^e kinds 

THE DRIED FRUITS OF MALAGA. 

The southern, parts of Spain pmduce a kind of grape ^ . 

wbidi is particularly valuaWe to the ctiLiivators; mas- catt only be grown within two pr tbiwe mHB§ of the' 
much as, whoia dried» it forms the favourite dried coast; those grown farther Inland , helm of inferior, 
fruit known as Malaga raisim. Theic are only a quality. Tlic disfrict In tiie vicinilty^Of ^Mals^ 
feWjVaiieties.uf the fiult whhdi. can }>e thus treated, they are grown is not' above twenty miles in length^ 
and only few climates and hiyds pf soil .fitted for tbuir and the vineyards tliereabout are the choicest df apy. 
growths, It is at and near Malaga that this agricul-^ The grapes are dried by the heat of the sun, hnd itfqen' 
tural produce flourisbes; and this, city is within a few thus converted into raisius, tibex^fO ratioxeB 

milM of tbb {^d^fer'^iauean, so as to eitjoy all the ad- containing twenty-five pouhdil, dud . hslf ati^ 
vsiidageaof asS^theni quarter boxes; the box ,.of tarenty-fiya pding' 

A few ywta ai^ Mr. Busby, who hu written a work wqich to the grower ahhUt foiw ykfe m 
on;Ae.itfejeca,4yAyidfed&pm Sevi^^^ equal to aboiit fohrpeocd jpdfind; ^ 

view of inquiring jato utis branch of jndusbrlaji pro- kind, the Blomor raisin, Jn very 

dude. ,< ,Thls hMt dietanoeof a hundred and thir^ iXKih% obfeng grape« called, by Um jphuners .dfe uba itarga / 
MaUtsa.Mng sodlOwM^ of Seville; and tlio inter* these grapes are drtea in.,tbe.1|pn UIpb tte former., 
veuing disfrict euMiueptljr , i^usUtttes the ss4. effpofe The bMt ,of.theiw,csUed*^bn«dfei^ 
of tbi' slate ot wnarqhy jafe' wWi tlua fine opqptjy packed in bpx4Wf l<^hile the more inferior hitiiL eepf^‘ 
has bc'cn pp b^ever, h|r; ratodtrahihdfrstsBt^snepacfcedlnciM^ks. 

. Bushy arrived neaser to toe mtSa'disiricl df Malaga, k'edp beiterthah the Milscatels, and for that remu are 


ox maiaga raisins, xnese mnasare,fixs^ the AfiMColef; 
adcoud, tlic Bloom or Sun xaisina; apd, third,' feip 
Zexias, The Muscatel raisin of Malagfl it deetCed 
the finest in the world : the srane which nroduces fhein 
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TW iSnii 

, , grQtrti r inlao^; 

^tuB the 

^vie tliift qiine iMiri or ititd 

w^iph tht>y irrey^ bef<4te cij^ite sum, at«dl 

tHsieh cofiBlitts di. wttar^ Mtek; and oil. 

’ lis Weporing, the itiiiseateli the leathering of the 
liSnkpA'eominGnoea ahotft the middle of Auguat, such 
YnmcheB ohly being chosen is are ripe. Tiie gath^ora 
retiirti after a week or taro to make another seflei'tion ; 
and 80 on for a third oT foitnh timet A place ia always 
rt'Bprvcd in the Tiiiefards, free from plants, on which 
to spread the grappa when gathered ; and the spot 
thus selected 'is' suon as has a soil a dark colour, in 
order that it may retain the full force of tlie sun’s rays 
during the dat^aud a considerable portion of heat 
during the nighir The branches are here spread out 
se})aratcly on the gtoilnd, and never, allowed to press 
upon each other* At the end of about a fortnight they 
iirp generally dried, having been turned over once or 
tif'ice during the time. Sometimes, if the autumnal 
rains come on earlier than usual, the plantei*a have 
wooden toldoit^ or awnings, to shcller the grapes during 
rain, and also to shield them from the dews ot the night, 
u hich retard the drying very much. 

’[Mie grapes arc carefully sorted before being laid 
nut to dry : the small ones being picked out, as well 
as any which may happen to be injured ; and when 
the grapes are turned, any which may happen to have 
bee(ntie siioilod arc picked ^out, and cither dried for an 
inferior kind of raisin, or appropria1(»d in some other 
M ay. Tile lime at which the gnipc.*s have become suffi- 
ciently dried to constitute raisins seems to be judged 
rather by the' eye and the finger than by any prek'ribed 
rule. The relative value or the raisins is thus stated : 
—That vvlieti Muscatels are worth about sixteen rials 
for ten pounds. Blooms are worth twelve and Lexfkia 
about three rials for a like quantity. The vine-pro- 
ducing districts arcmeasiwcd by XhQ fanega, a quantity 
rather smaller than the English acre, in the propor- 
tion of twelve to thirteen. Each faiirga contains usu- 
ally six hundred and fifty vines; and an English acre 
profluoes something above two thousand pounds of 
dried raisins in a year. • 

There is. one part of France where raisins arc pre- 
pared'as an article of commerce ; but inferior in Quality 
to those of Malaga. The district is near Marseille, and 
lA said to be very remarkable as an instance of well- 
directed industry. The road from Marseille to Roque- 
vaire proceeds ei-erywhere among steep declivities and 
rugged rocks; .b^t in eve^ avauable spot the planter 
lias iiecured fm- hhnself fruitful produce. The fruit is 
mafTe from the Pause or Passe, a largish white grape 
irith a fthe akin ; the bunches axe often very large, but 
the frrapes ihti reduqedfto Otie-fourtb of their original 
bulk in the process of drying. The second quality of 
raisin is from a grape Cafled ttic Arignati, and are e^al 
id the former in quality^ tiMmgh amaller in size. The 
third quality consTstS of the smaller and loose grspes of 
the two former. Most of the raisins are packed m hoxes 
containing twblvei twOnty^Uve, or fifty pounds each; 
and between :ieiVef V tiro inches in thicknesa of gra]>38 ia 
inserlod a shffi^ or white paper. AU tbesotaiaine are 
by the^netbod, adtmted at ' Malaga for the 

n»det gr^t 

ftcultici, :th« hatghbouinidd(l| of MatsdlW Wjm burify 
empli^fd in nSOting ni*' ^ deftd^ey ; bur 


^ but op tWe re-‘^ 

turn o^ peace tB^ Side ftoowed itk'ite. and 

l&a ever since rdikioedit,— « 
spedt father to iti climate; its (oil; nr aonM 
cumsl^es, is most favpttrab)e , ipo^ this, 


)^d 'ol 'pi^uce,' That there arc peKnlliarities which 
kffedt the qualify of the produce in ahgtidsiiitty qlear, 
hc^ With reference to raisins, tq ftgia'imd other fruits. 
There is a ^Bstrict of France^ for instaneev near that to 
wiiidh we have just alluded, where figs are dried in 
large'* quantity. The fldt form. •which most of them 
have is given to them in the boxes, each fig being 
pressed^ separately into the box. 

The vessels in which the fruits from Malaga ard ex- 
ported to England, Amerieai and other wuntriest sail 
generally during the months of Sepu^mber and Oc- 
tober ; and the number of these will give an idea of 
the foreign commi^rce of the nlsce. In one year there 
were tbirty-<;ix ship loads of fruits sent oft' to England, 
thirty to the United States, twelve to Hamburgh, eleven 
to France, eight to Holland, five to Denmark, and 
about a dozen to other planes.' In some years the 
quantity sent to England has been ^eatcr than to all 
other countries put together. Of these sbiorJoads a 
notable proportion consists of raisins, in barrezih boxes, 
and frails ; while the other fruits are grapes, figs, al- 
monds, oranges. lemons, and pomegranates. 


THE SUGAR-MAKING EXCURSION. 

[From *Minil amoiuiitthe SpindlM a RplMtlon ffom tho 'Lniri*!! OflVrlnff, 
miiUcn liy the Paokory GIrU at Low ell, akui S»rmingnnH«t ' Kuiifhi'a 
IVcekly Volumea.' Tup folloaiD}; twlp it hen* gltMi as ati extiet aeoituQt 
of All interHAiing prueeca. aiit) at uflurdliig a gunit apacimaii of AttMTlcan 
oottutry-Ura.] 

It was on a beautiful morninj^ in the month of March 
(one of those mornings ho exliilarating that they make 
even age and decrepitude long for a ramble), tliat 
friend H. called to invite me to~ visit his sugar-lot— as 
he called it— in company with the party which, in the 
preceding summer, visited Moose Mountain upon the 
whortleberry excursion. It was with the pleasure 
gencially experienced in revisiting former scenes, in 
quest of novelty and to revive impressions and friend- 
ships, that our party set out for this visit to Moo»e 
Mountain. 

A pleasant slcigli-ridc of four nr five miles brought 
us safely to the domicile of friend II., who had readied 


homo an hour previously, and was44wepared to pilot us 
to his sugar-camp. •* Before we go,^* said he, “you 
niusl€uc and all step within doors, and warm }'our 


stomachs with some gingered cider.” Wc corntitied 
with his request, and after a little social chat with Mrs. 
H., who welcomed us with a cordiality not t*) be sur- 
passed, and expressed many a kind wish that wc migiit 
spend the day agreeably, we made for llie sugar-camp, 
preceded by fricuid H., who walked by the aide of Jus 
sleigh, which Hi)})carcd to be well loaded, and wdiich he 
steadied with the greatest care at every uneven place 
in the path. 

Arrh’cd at the camp; we Ibund tw^o huge iron kettles 
Biiapended on a pole, whichVas supported by crotoJied 
stakes driven in the ground, and eacli half full of boiling 
syrup. This was made by boiling dowxi tlie bap, which 
was gathered from troughs that were placed under 
spouts which were driven into rock-maple trees, an 
luclsion being first made in the tree with un aug<*r. 
Friend H. told us that it had taken more than two.l^r- 
rcls of sap to make what syrup each kattle contained. 

A steady tiro of oak bark was tinrning underneathHhe. 
kettl(?B, and tiie boys and glria, friend H.’s sous and 
daughters, werc4»nbilr^gaged in stimng thujsyrop, 
replenishing the fird.lfec. , ^ ^ 

Abigail, the eldest daughter, went to her/ father’s 
sJrigli, and taking out a large rundlet, which might . 
4;dntain twbhrtkKlee gallons, poured thq contentii into 
ft couple Of' j()«i)s. This we perceived was' milk, and as 
Idikraised -dneor the paihTpem,|^ty tfact^uufuts jpto 
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tiMiMHiiM,' lMiriWlia«oafi«d Mit. "ifak. AUgul ^ im euiuti ' *‘Hm, H.. 

'tbMMriliMthesdb «Ya«, fkOMr.'* wid Abi^l. wiU)iiitiiaiRlijMii«|l;vwM AtM 

«M friend H. triOir n olittoicle, ‘•AU^ npwWi dBeei[iii n>ad n &^ 

fradMeiiudi Vint ihe miAwiiiU w veil M frmur. We n4^knvebMdi(irifinMr Mtfie beuee. 

rnwirntnt'Beunel'teiiieVSe better ma]^e< liut JtbMigMidittitwoidd)b*KiMiiM}t]$.eB(l«ffDtdnore 
inger (hen nmr othqr veniui ta New Nnfi^ud. or in amuemnent to heire it' in tbie little hat, wiitoli I Iniilt 
1 Ih» wlude United fwtw-^^Ad von will agree with me to ritelterne from wbatatonq'treettBt'ieewiglitliKve 
jn that, after tbittenomfr tuned off and eooled.”Al)i- in tbeaeaewn of making wgar.* 
nail tuned td bUeredc. eeaptied bar adlk into the W« atranged enraelte* tumnnd the room, and right 
kettiea, and thah fdned their contenta well together, merry mre we, (er friend H.*)! liteiy chatdid nothuBhr 
and put SUM haA on the fire. ueto beodierwiK. Hcrecajdtitlaied 'to'tH the manner 

“ <>niatldli(^a,’'Mid Henry L.. “let UB try to aariat of hia Hfe while a hadMlor; the tHiiy .haar-lighiB 
AMgid n.Sttle, and perbape we rindl learn te mrice wbieb be had bad ; tdd ua bur many heart he had 
engareMwilllaea; and who kiiowe but what ahe will give killed} howaabedKiardeniwdiitbfrrorii dwelling the 
ua a *g^'W any home aa a apeoimen to riuiw our first wmtar after he eemmeneed Obwiring his land— lie 
friendat and b^es, it ia poaalbie that wa may have to having returned home to hia father'^ ariend srhuul ; 
make augarouraelveantaome time u other: and even how, when he returned ia the apnhgt he killt-il her 
if we do not, it will never do na any faantt'to knowhow two cube, and afterwards the old bear, and made his 
the thing It dm." Abigail fumiahed ue each arith a Hannah anreaantof theirahiaatoniaketmulfandUii- 
large hraataeummer, and inatruoted ua to trite off the pet; rieo hia eoiirtahip, marritte, frc. 
scum aa It nnaae, and put it into the pailt ; and Henry In the midst of dinner, Abigail came in with sniiie 
called two othm of our party to come and hi^ the hot mince«piea, which had been beating in tlie baker 
,pa>hL before the fire out of doom, arid Wtdch said much in 

" But toll me, Abigail." aaid Henry, with a roguish pralae of Miu. H.’s cookery; 
leer, " wad that 'uilkreellyintatded for whitening the Wefaad finished eBting,andweie chatting as merrily 
sugar f" ' ‘08 might be, when one of the little bcqu called from 

“Yea,* Mid AMnil, trifo all the aimplicity of a without, ‘*Fkt]||«r, the sugar has gtrined." We tmmc- 
QuakertM, ‘tfor tiee must know that the milk will ril diately went out, and found ouo of the boys stirring 
nee in a eeum, and wifo it every particle of dirt ud&t tome sugar in a bowl, to cool it. ^e fire was raked 
which may have found its way into tlie kettles.” from beneath the kettles, and Abigail and her eidest 

Abigayi made a aecond visit to hw father’a aleigh, brother were atirriug tbehr eoatents with all haste, 
accompanied by hn llttla brought from Friend H. put a pole within the bail of one of the kia< 

thence a large tin baker, and placed It before the* fire, ties, and raised it up, which enabled two of the cum* 
Her hintku hrouf^t » peck measure twothirds full of pany to take the other down, and having placed it in 
potatoes, which Awgail put into the baker, and leaving the anew, they aasisted friend H. to lake down the 
them to fhoir fote, returned to the aleigh, and with her other ; and while we lent ,a helniug hitnd to stir and 
brolher's aaiistanoe carried aeverri piiula, matly done ceol the sugar, friend H.’a children ate tboir diiineis, 
up in white naukine, into a little log but of seme fifteen cleared away the ubleia put what fragments were left 
foet aquaie, with a shed roof made of slabs. We began into ibeir father’s sleigh, together with the itiiiiier* 
to fancy that we were to have an Irish lunch. Henry disbes, tin baker, inndtet, and the pi^ of scum, which 
took a sly neen into the but when we first arrived, and were to be carried home for the swine. A fltkin wu 
he declared' that there was nothing inside, save some a^ put into the sleigh ; and after tto sugar was suffi* 
liiuared logs, which were plaoed back against the walls, cienlly cool, it was put into the firkiiv ana covered up 
and which he supnpsed were intended for seats. But with greafeare. 

he was mistaken in thinking that scats were every After this we spent a short time promenading 
oonvenieuoe which the builaing contained,— ga will around the Tock*msple grove, if leafleet trees can be 
presently be shown. called a grove. A large iap>.trougb, which waa very 

Abigail and her brother had been absent sometbing neatly made, struck my fancy, and friend Id* .mid he 
like half an hour, and friend H. had in,(he mean time would make me a piwnt af it for a cradle. Yhii 
busM himself in gathering sap, and putting it in some afforded a suriect for mirth. Friend H, auid that we 
barrria bard by. The kettles were clear from acum, moat not ridicule the idea of having lapidrouglia for 
„and their cetitents were bubbling like soup. The fire cradles; for that was touching qnanty, da his cldeat 
' . was bfiraiug cheerfully, the company all chatting nier* child had been rocked many an hour in a mp-trough, 

! ri%t and a prep intbuw baker told that the potrioes beneath the ahade of a tree, while hia wife sat beside, 
nwre cooked. „ it knitting, and he wm bead by, haein com. 

. AMgiil asd her brotheifeeame, and taking itp the Boon we ware on eur way to friend H.** house, which ' 

hsker, carried it inside tbeimilding, but soon returned, we all reached in safety ; aodwbeMWeqpiontaiiagree- 
'and pktosd'tt amin hefore the fire. Then ahe called able evening, eating uaple sugar, aptdea. beech-nuts, 
to her father, 1*00 oasae and invited ua to go and take fee. We also bad.' tea about ei^t wriock, which was 
dinner. aecompanird by every dseiruue hsunry— after which 

Wf riieyed the aummonwf but how were uw aur* we etarted for hsne. ' ‘ ' 

prhmd. :When we aaw bow notily arnnged sras every Aa we were rimot tridng leuvm AMuril: made each 
tidtoti Ifeesirila of the building were orifedaynund ofusapraaentiduaskeot tiigMvwhkiwaaoaeladin 
wifo boaids, ipd ride, iablee feetoned to theai, wbieb a tin beart.>-^i{Bigh bet” arid Henry Ih "ifo* 
'.oould ba rriafid «r let down at riaaauirri, bring fed lucky I We have had aa agreeable viril, a booMifrt! 

. riecea of botrAi fostouad with feather him^ and a feas^-have feartied how. to ufeka ungar. uid bava all 
prop uaderoatrik'^Yhe tablet wmwatvwed with a«p» gatawecrimeitot" ' - .. 

kinawbiMtas tbedriopi apaw. and feaded with. erid WeWenthdm,U««riagtofrrikn<mdtlM:balpilahty 
ham, duafa tongu&ldritUia. bread, anpfeHmucS; pre- ofoiwqoakerfehmde.' . , 

, eervet, dmufemuti, butlto*«b«iMe, and poMloto-eritii* I cannot efena wHlMtlt'Wiillig' Ifee readtorthot ifae 
out whfeb u Yankee dimter ie never eoyapfete. For «iM^«ludi*tot)uddajrtoede,wasitodrI|'Bswhitoaa 
beveraM.tbefo.WMobdwh^'.ulficb wee modetbern. feugwogort w i d 'tMi e d ipuifo better. 
firs in am fetiwfef '*4hWto.bh^t^^ chinaqr iia weed • JMmiia. 
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(Stev»h«*«!»nr*> I,oi*nm<ttive Factory, Nf'wrattlM 


StephvJism'ft Lvcomotwr Fitntory* 

When Mr. Georsre Slephemon was exayiincd befon; 
the Committee of the House of Commons, on the 
Liver^ohl and Manchester Railway Bill, in 1825, liia 
evidence was such as would excite as much surprise 
now as It did then ; but frottl a very different reason : 
bis examiners then marvelled at his boldness of pn*- 
dictioQ ; while wc at the present day should be inueh 
more disposed to wonder at bis timidity. He was 
bsked whothfT the locomotive could travel safely at the 
rate of 'hvo or Six miles par hour ; and in answer he 
stated, that he thought even double that rate might be 
attained. He also stated that he proposed to travel at 
the rate of eight miles per hour with a burden of twenty 
torts, and foiiV'milVS art hour with forty Ions state- 
ments ^ich were laughed at by some parties, and jm- 
sitively disbelievod by others. 

What a change has the iriterrvenin^ period of n j neteen 
years effected 1 HoW ^elly do third-class passengers 
now think themselves used if they are whirled along 
■ oit/y fifteen, 6r tfrenty miles an hour ; and hoW many 
"X-etters to the Editor,” of some one or other of the 
^ToumaK are tnere, ur^ng that nothing but a com- 
pOtIng line will etire the barbarous illowness of Rail- 
•waV DirectorSi * Sam WellerVreBpectahle parent hurled 
his' indignation at the locomotives as they wemse^ or 
' eight yean ago ; but they have at the prmnt day much 
more to answer for. Those which used to effect twenty 
^ nillcfS within the hour flow' accoihplish twentjf^^fivp or 
thirty; iflb fifty miles betpreen X^on and Brighton 
•re now acoompliBhed bveomeof tbd trains in gn'liour 
and a heir ; the Norwich and BTandon Company are 
having Jocomotives built which will cover ibrty miles' 
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in the hour; while on a recent imporlant occasion at 
Windsor, the Duke of Wellington and others of the 
Cabinet Ministers came from Slough to Paddington at 
the rate of seventy miles an hoiW ! And yet with all 
ihia the atmospheric principle of traction is put forth 
as a formidable antagonist, on the ground (among 
others) that it will be quicker than the locomotive sys- 
tem ! The truth is, we are travelling so quickly that 
we have no# time to look behind us to see how great 
is the path of improvement over which wc have passed 
in the last twenty years. 

These few remarks arc called forth by the associar 
tions connected with the Locomotive Factory, of the 
interior of which our frontispiece gives a sketch, and 
which has been linked, more perhaps than any other fa£>- 
tory»in»the kingdom, with the progress of the railway 
system. Newcastle, among its busy centres of industry, 
contains some large engineering establishments where 
stcanr-engines and marhinery are produced. The one 
belonging to Messrs. Roliert Stephenaon and Co. haa 
been and still is peculiarly (though not wholly) di- 
rected to the construction of locomotives, of which a 
vast number have been hi^re made. The locality hah 
much to do with thte matter ; indes# it may be im 
that the Newcastle collieries originated the locomdtiye ; 
for the two Btephensons, father and son, now so emi- 
nent in the highest class of livil engineering, were 
once colliery engmeers, and tested both .tbj iJfJlww 
system and the locomotive system at the’ Neweasuw 
collieries, befoi^ either the one Or the ■ other were* 
applied to paismng^-traffic. 

, ' This factory is sitnated id the westerft iwH; of New- 
caatTe, oh the sum mi t of the ideep 'bartkdffaidhfo^ the 
northern shore of the Tyne, and near the spot where 
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then* will probably bo rrc lonp; a railway viaduct to in wLich a.|miv.orinoi»h^ic«llbe( 
croM the Tyno ata mt Novation. It ts hko alt other to teoU; alon^^^ ludi'a DMimer u to hr^el 
eti^mrrtin^ factories in Hs ($einmrfbaturM ; having riago, atid p]iety0ft;t]te.ivht;4^ fcolp slipping 
dpen jrarda atirrounded by buildings/ and having in ibo arsatfl^mc^tdtti 
tfios'e buildings numeroun workshora deVoted 10 the for tlie o^cl; in view. • ' ' » ‘ 

several departments of the manufacture. Tiie parts of ‘Whether lengineers had* uot entertidSedi the ide^ dr 
a IcKomotivrt engiftc db«) numerous, and so diffeTcnt did not fioeseiMi the means, of determioiDa the piaWt* 
in their form and maieriats; the introduction of ttew certain it is that it was not tUl about eapeyi- 

improvements in evety^part is so rapid; and the ments were made to ttwe that, JE iHd rdW 
niatual adjustment and Htness of one part to another level and the rails ck’ap, there Is stiffiment ad&UsioiU 
«o neccsSa^i that an engim*-factory eom prises within between the wheels and de rails to enable t|)0 former 
itself imany diftbrent factories or branches of inaiiu- to progress without slipping. Ibis .setUdd the matter, 
factuebt all bearing' on one point. There are, how- and a great deal of complicated arrangement was 
over, certain broad distinctions wliich serve to indicate thus effectually got^d of. TJic mode of connecting 
the general character of llic operations. Firsl, there the moving poWer with the wheela and the position 
is tmi rough matenal, iron, steel, copper, or brass, in which the cylinder or (cylinders occfipi^ in .the engine, 
the form of sheets, bars, and rods; and then imple- were next the sulject of attention, ^UdTnuiuerouBxn odi- 
Snents and processes whereby these arc .wrought up flcations of arrangement were successively introduced, 
into usable form, sueh as those connected with rolling, The next and greatest meaha of improvement was 
drawing, easting, boring, turning, planing, drilling, the ojMjning of the Liverpool and Ifanijhcster Jlailway, 
cutting, filing, polishbig, and other mechanical opcm- |)erhap8 the greatest event which tlie.workl lias ever 
tions. However varied may be the appearance of the yet seem in relation to land . travelling. Tl^e parlieu- 
engines produced at such factories, yet it is by modi- tars of this undertakmg were given in one of onr early 
flcations of the^rocesses imrcemimerated that they are volumes, and a few words on the matter, therefore, will 
all produced, the .ekill of the workmen adapting the auffiep here. When the directors, after much con- 
praciicaldetaihito the purpose to wbibh the engine is sideration and many prclimmary inouiries, decided 
to be applied. to use loromolives, instead of either Axed engines or 

It is impossible to look at the locomotives stand- horfu; power, they offered a reward to the owners of 
ing in Iho lower buildings of this factory— some nearly the best engine which should entpr the lists in a public 
in a finished state, others in various stages of prepanv trial. Accordingly, in 1U29, thiec engines, the Rocket, 
lion, and ah collectively employing the services of the Novelty, and the Sanspareil. started for the prize ; 
several hundred wprkmcn-— wkhont thinking of iltc the conditions being, that the engine should pass over a 
steady but incessant steps by which the present state ])ortioii of the line of railway a mile and a half in length, 
ofexeellence has been attained in this department of ten times in each direction, making thirty miles in all; 
manufacture. It may be interesting to glaii(*e ratiidly with certain reslrlcUous as to weight, loci, speed, &c« 
at a few' fnatures in this movement, and to hoe what a The Sanspareil and the Novelty both met with acci- 
locomotivo at the present day really • • di*iits in the c'ourse of tlic tAak wiiich put them ** liors 

Just forty years ago, Mr. Trcvethick, a mining en- dc combat;*’ and the prize was awarded to Mcssis. 
glneor, constructed the first locomoti VO engine, and aj I- Stephenson, as the engineers of the Rocket. Tliis 
nlied it successfully to the traction of coal and ore at engine, at the quickest rate, went at tiycuty-seven miles 
Merthyr Tydvil, in Wa]ea The idea was to apply it to au hour, and at the slow est about eleven. 
c(trnmon roads; but this was given up, and its use ivas This Rocket, csccllent as was its construction ivla- 
confined to the tramways at tkc iron and coal works. In lively to those which preceded it, w.tB a very dillcrcfit 
the very first trial it drew several carriages, containing engine frumHhosc* of our own day. Instead of having 
ten tons of iron, tho distance being nine miles, and tlio the eyiindeiw horizontal, it had them inclining obliquely 
rate of travelling five miles an hour. When it be<)aiiie downward fi-om front to back. Instead oE having 
proposed to extend this system to other railways, a them enclosed within ai^metallic case or reoeplaete^ 
curious imaginary difficulty started : an objectlun was they were placed outside the engine, exposed to the 
raised in theory, which has not been /ound to he cold of the ktinosphrre. Instead of ux vwels. it.lwl 
opeialivtt in practice, ll was supposed that the four. But it resembled in principle those of mddera 
anmnnt of adhesion between the wheels and tho rail times in having a tubular DoiW, by which a larger 
would be so small, that the wheels would slip along the surface of water is oxposed^to the fire than under the 
raU instead of moving only by revolving on Uie axis, older arraugeinent, and thereby, a more rapid genera- 
A cure for the disease was Uicn sought for, before the fton of steahi produced. Since the day when the* Livi^r-*. 
disease itS(*)f had been proved exist. Messrs. Tre- poo) and Manchester Railway ^ned« and when the 
vciliick and Vivian pniposod to make the external Jocoinolive engine allowed its woiidron's power by , tra» 
rims of the wheels rough ayd uneven, either liy sui^ veiling at the rate of more than tliir^ miles an iiour. 
rounding them with projecting heads of nails or holts, (while conveying the wounded body of Mr* Huskisson 
or by cutting transviersc grooves in them, or by some buok to Manchester), there has probably not been a 
otlier analogous ceUtrivaiioe. Iti IKll, a second loco- single important part of the engine but what has been 
motive wM/made by Mr. Blenkinsopp, of Middleton suhjetUed to improvements in soioe form or other. 
CNdiicmjMkf plan; the rails ''Without attempung the, almost endless Uak of sjtescrib-' 

of being smooth bars, presented a ing the minute details of atnicture, we may bri^y «K.? , 
teetbliko iboi^of acpg*whecl; and plain how one of tlicse moving mmses derive# its 
ftjU'ui^hed. with. ooiTesimndiog tooth, almost arrow-like Bjiced. . , 

Voifked between those of the rail; Uius leaving There are two main objects to be attained 
a rathei means. of avoiding tbe so much to generate the steam whi!& u. te do the worl^; ,and 

dtf^ad^d slipping. In ^he follos^iog year Mr. Chap- next, to apply the rteam,,thwi^neFated to the,rbTolu<^ 
:iuiM Smitrived a locdiniotive in whkli a chain, passing ;tion of. the wheels; and tbe parts uf Bto engine.vare 
along thc ^niddlo of the railway, coiled onqe rotiud thus conveniently divided into two grqui^‘ In Ute 
agrtmV^ ivhepl beneath the' engine, as a means of first place, there are the Ace and bonier. Tbe ftit^h^ 

, t^revenUpgl'^tho wh^ts from slipping round instead jo£ or fii^box ia a double receptacle placed at , tlve. Jowisr, 
progressfi^. The next following ^ear n.Blfi) wJt** part of the hinder imd<>fi0ie«xkgiim; it omu^ in fsx^ 
iiesst'd U^e prodAvtibn of a most singular contrivance; of one box within anoth^» A.vaoanf spdsoui three^wr 
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i^tuf incbjM bcfti^en the' ttiro Mb; ' filled' with water. 
11^'buter fire-box ie mi&de of wroiightriroa i^etee, and 
tfe jnnbr une 'genGrally^'bf/eopper^ but som^ineii^f 
irotf. The bottom of both boxes is formed 9 f a grate 
of hfLTBt UiiiOugh .which the' Odhet^ fall either to the 
gtsOhxid or into an aeVt^t jdaced bel6w them. ' : 

"iTho boUef; which codfihfns the water to be faeated by 
t$[b’ jftre In the flrc*box* a cyliudeT seven ,Of eight feet 
long by thfee oir four in diameter' made of very strong 
WratKebt4ran ,platea> and covered on the outeido by a 
casing of wood intended to prevent the heat from 
radiating too rapidly into the open air. The , hinder 
end of the boiler fits to the front side of the outer fire- 
box, so as to form a commuification between , the 
water in the boiler and that between the two fire-boxes. 

The mode ha, which the gases and heated air {^for 
theic is no smoke from the coke furl)« after liaving 
heated the water, escapes to t)ie funnel or chimney, is 
one of the most curious features in a modern locomo- 
tive, and one to W'hich it owes no small portion of its 
efficacy. The wabT in the boiler is not over the fire, 
but in /roni of it, and therefore might seem' at first 
thought to be peculiarly ill fitted to receive the heating 
power from the fire ; but this is brought about by the 
same ageacy which conveys tlio gaseous products of 
combustion to the funnel in front of the engine. There 
are upwards of a hundred brass tubes exteoding Yroni 
cud to end of the boiler, having con ncctioia with the 
inner fire-box at one cud, and with the chjiniicv or a 
r(.*ccptacle called the sniokc-box at the other. These 
lubes are about an inch and a half in diameter* and are 
made of rolled brass, the distance between them as they 
lie being less tlian an inch. 

^ Let us see, then, bow these tubes assist the object in 
viciv. Through an oval hole in the fire-box, bcliind, the 
fire is lighted; and through a convenient inlet tlie 
boiler is filled or nearly filled with water. As the fire- 
box becomes filled with flame, gas, and heated air, 
these products find a passage through th(» hundred or 
hundred and twenty horizontal tubt's, and escape into 
the smoke-box in front. But as the boiler is filled 
with water, the exteriors of all these tubes are in con- 


tact with the water, and give out heal with so much 
Vapidity as to raise the water to the boiilhg tempera- 
ture iu an exceedingly short space of time. This is 
the grand bbject, to attain which the engineer will 
willingly incur the extra cost entailed by these tulics. 
The first locomotives had merely a large flue passing 
from the fire-place to the chimney; but to have a suf 
fideiitly lar^e heating surface under this arrangement 
Would require such large and weighty apparatus that 
it would be inconsistent with the high velocity at which 
ihe engines are tnCended to move. Accordingly Mr. 
titephenson, in planning the Rocket engine, used 
tw'entywfour tubes of three inches' diameter, instead of 
a laige fliie. Under the old form a speed of eight 
miles an hour was the utmost that could be attained ; 
but this tubular boiler gave such widely different 
results, that theyhSve be!m since used almost if not 
quite universally.' By degrees the diameter of tlie 
tubes w'as lessened and their number increased, until ; 
at length ss many as a buttdred and twenty have been 
sdopred. They were at first made of copper, but as 
these berime wdm away in tiiree wtofot months when 
in regular use, they have been superseded by brass 
feubea'wldeli test about two years. Every tube is said 
to be worth about a guinea, so tliat the re-tUbing of ao 
engins becomos an expensive affair. 

Theheated air paseea bits a amoke-Lox 

hS^frotit of the engine, and from fheneo up the 
mf, Sti order to drive it vtelteftUy up lihe chitamsy,' 
andmis produce a powerful^ ^ draught'^ m tM fire, 
Ibo sHUim Steam is allowed lo rush up tho dthfittey 
wjkh ki'dlul esrry it'quick)^ 


1|fir^,^have now to see wliat rusulU . from the lieated 
water m the boiler. The steam from^lb wHter.asCends 
to |be top of a kind of hoUow dome, about two feet 
high above the boiler, and in, so doing parts wiih some 
of the water which by imitation and. shaking had be- 
come mixed with it ; it tlien descends a pipe within 
the dome, and pims along ojjarge steam-pipe to the 
front of the engine ; here n divides into two parts, 
and descends to supply iifeam to the two cylinders 
placed at Uus front extx^ity. of the lowier part of 
the engine. Each of these cylinders is a cast-iron ves- 
sel about a (hot in diameter, placed horizontally, and 
liaving a solid piston, or plunger, working from'end to 
end within it. Numerous minor pieces of apparatus 
of great complexity and delicacy are placed near these 
eyUnders, to regulate the entrance of steam into them, 
and its exit when the required office is performed. 
The steam drives the piston to and fio, and the piston, 
through the medium of a rod, turns one of the large 
wheels, by which tlie whole maohiuo is impelM. 
Supposing the piston to be at any moment near the 
front end of the cylinder, steam is admitted in front of 
it into the cylinder, through an appropriate opening.; 
and its elastic force drives the piston rapidly to tbe 
hinder cud of* the cylinder; the steam then escapes, 
and another body of st(*ani, entering behind the pistont 
drives it forward again ; this in its turn escapes, and 
thus a serii^s of alternate movements arise. When ve 
hear the i)uifs,or apparently laboured breathings of the 
engine, these are the successive escapings of tbe steam 
from the cylinders into, tbe chimney, and from thence 
into the open air. A cylinder-full of steam is sent forth 
at each puff, and tlie driving-wheel is sent round half a 
revolution. There arc two cylinders, one on each aide, 
and it is so arranged that they send out their puffs of 
steam alternately ; every puff, tlierefore, heard wiiile the 
efigine ih moving onwards, is equivalent to one quainter 
of a revolution of the driviiig-whccla ; and the rapidity 
I of the puffs, taken in coitjuiiction with the diameter of 
wiiecls, affords tlie moans of estimating roughly the 
sjMM'd of the engine. The following calculatioif by Dr. 
Lardner might give to a railway traveller data for 
measuring his speed : — "If the driving-wheels be five 
feet in diameter, their cimimfoiencc will bo iifjtocn 
feel, seven inches. To drive a train with a volucily of 
thir^ miles an hour, it will be necessary that the en- 
gine should be propelled through a space of forty-five 
feet per second. To accomplish this with five-feet 
wheels, theysiiust he therefore made to revolve at the 
rate of very nearly three revolutions per second ; and as 
each n'volutioO requires two motions of the piston in the 
cylinder, it follows that each piston must move llirco 
tiroes forwards and three times temk wards in the cylinder 
in a second ; that steam must be admitted six times per 
second from the 8teaiti-c,hest to qach cylinder, 'and dhi- 
charge^six limes per sccmid from each cylinder into 
the blast-pipe. Tlic rnoimn therefore of each piston, 
supposing it to be nuiform, must divide a second tnig 
six equal parts ; and the puffs of the blast-pipe m tjbe ‘ 
chimney must divide a second into twelve equal parts/^ 
We may sum it up thus : if we hear on an average 
eight puffs in a second, the engine is travelling about 
twenty miles an hour ; if ten, twenty-five miles ; and 
if twelve, thirty miles. » 

These arc tbe broad principles of Uie locomullve. 
The mode of supplying coke and water from the tender 
behind; thearsangements for governing the heat ol 
the fire the aduiuaion of steam to the cyliudeT^and 
the exit of auperftnous steam and condensed steem ; 
the safety-valve : the shrill whistle, produdM by aflow, 
ing a current of steam to strike upon a thin fikMlic 
edm ; the\jgs«gies to indicate the ^te (d thU 
of ibe steam in the boiler -all displayHhq 
gciniiiv, and are well worthy of the attchttdn or those 
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ltaeiUKttB.ftntl the whole toseUrtr forms* paste. When sldice isoMiicid, stjfd ^ seed is town out into s mm* 
tSTtaimWacturer wishos to obtidii “ cold-drawn" oil, ber ,ct dbitoif »*»*.» »lwf*rw In 

he at'Onee exposes tto pasty mslMto the action of the moro ^,***“°j 



ustead of hyAdBareai^ 
capable of' 

of seed atti flatSefi^i'ul 
lip one .on another in' US 
in the press as herp skol 


toifiMo 

rWsiiM'' 


k 1!^ cateft the seed 
dag^keatedp and la 
cdtitaiii it 


pStoJi^o ib 



(tiitiidiiif; tU« liiniced.J 

prii*a 9 , by whu:h oil of very fino quality, but in very 
ibnited quantity, h obtained. TcT obtain the main suti- 
ply, the paste is boated belbri' beinp expoeed to the 
press. The hcatinfr is effecU'cl in different inodes m 
flUFei out mills, i n some fas<*8 tliere is a small fire-plaoe 
situaled in the corner of the building, and heated by 
burriiUK cliarwal. The seed is conjainod in a circular 
copper pan. wJiich is set over the flre, and a stirrer is 
sp adjusti'd as to keep thCi.seed in iiiution wJnh* liein;; 
beateds When thc^ecilis sufficienlly heated, a door or 



[Tlzgi of LiiuMied in tbe nyftnuille Pnai.] 

on, and in a few seconds wo sec the oil oozing from 
every pore in the bags, aod running down into con- 
venient receptacles beneath. When as much oil » 
obtained by this pressure as the seed in this iorm will 


is Sjtain ground, sfl^n heatod, and ag»^n pres^ by 
which a fonliCT portion 6f oil is extracted fi om it 
When Uic bags are for the last tiroo stripped from 
the seed (an operation wliicb is facililated by a sjniple 
iiiece of apparatus sketched in the next cut), the Intt^ 
present almost the hardness ai4 solidity of a boom 
Tlicy arc trimmed and bwnn^t mto a r^ularjortti 
Ifor packing, and aw thon 0^ Os ofl-coAe.^ TWo^ealw 
» a valuable aitiele to agricuUunstB, and haa at Umei 
been sold at a hiflji V^} U h emplovcd in ftb 
toning of catUo, aheep. and.i^^ammsJa. for wlupU.n 
s««i»ir fitted hytho od whhda At gtiH oonisina. and irhicli 
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tbo Bag fMm tba O&lTak^ 

Wlion the, .cftliicf iik so dryss not to Iravc enough 
nOQriidiinoni^ldt'fiittQniQg cattle, it is occasionally used 
as manure 5 tii .Sfliich pafce the cak,e is reduced to pow- 
der, and is sown hy^and bn ground intended for wheat, 
barley, or turnips; toeing liafroweil in with the seed, 
and used at the rtitb of tvoih three to six quarters 
acre. H ijS,r%pG*^lce that is thus used, linsecd-uake 
heins: genehtlly too cosily. , 

The oil, as'eitpressed fifoA tbo seed, requires verji 
little more aHentibnu It is transferred from the vessels 
into which it falls, into casks and other receptacles, 
and is then ready to be applied to some one or other of 
the numerous puT|>oses for which it is fitted. It is 
principally as a vehicle for mixing oil-paints that it is 
used ; hut there arc innumerable branches of the manu- 
facturing arts in which it is extensively senployed. 
Many fn^icinal preparations, too, derive a portion of 
tlieir value from the presonce of this oil, in a more or 
Jess refined or purified state. Linseed-oil, in its«u8ual 
form, is essentially what is termed a ** fat” or unctuous 
oil, possessing a firoperty whiiih tenders it very slow in 
dryiSig. To remedy thts, which for some purposes 
would be a great inbonvenience, a small tmrtion of the 
oil made Is eonverted into ** drying,” ou, whose dis- 
tinctive quality is indicated bf' its name. Tho drying 
quality is imparted .to the oil by boiling it with sugar 
of lead, wbhe vitriol, red lead, or some one of a rather 
nomerons list of sdbetanees. Common drying oil is 
often made by boiling linseed-oil with red lead ; but 
the 'teest kinds are prodneed by some finer agent, 
BomidtimeB one or other of the gums. 

-One departmetit of this min is devoted to tfao pre- 
paration of turpmtin 0 * in the loriai which it 
aiuuniesttf ilie manufacturing mrts. The coUinmu tur- 
pentine^ of 0mmerce ht hMorted into this boirntry 
chiefly from Canada and the tFoteed States, in blMvi^ ot 
casks. Whefiihese barrels are bpenfid,<betiurpentf^ 
appears US a stiff,. Odhisslvo. hmn^ke ]Mite, mdway 
betu^pefU the solid aim tbelhiildaMe. {tconiiitsof two 
vhry different component parts} a rlcur transpstrent 
limud, whioh fontis the ^ oil of 
tif mipentiiie,*^ of cOmmefee; Ond ^ ysllowisl| or 
brownsdisaolld; forming oommodpaidg; and it ^qhe 
ohj^of tlmfoipM on at th^' 

aeptiafo thsae'tvo oompoiimit Infrad^ 
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Ip one of the buildings is a large still. togHUier with 
ttumerouB vessels, and other apparatus, having for 
Oj^ecit file separation of the liquid from the solid' com- 
panopti, Most readers are probshly avi^are tl»at m ail 
prboekscs of distillatipn the substance to he distilled is 
exposed to heat in a close vessf*), and raised to such a 
temporatiire as will vaporise some of tlu; Component 
ingreilients wichput affcciing the oflieia, and thus sepa- 
rating ode lir,Qni. .another. In the enmmou distiliatiuti 
of spirits for example, a .fortnontod liquor, called 
**wa6h,” is exposed to siteb a heat that Urn spiritumis 
or aloohob'c portion is causeil to into vapour, 
leaving the iproater .part of tlie water and nearly atl the 
other ingreaienU behind ; av^t by the >.ubsequcnt cem- 
densation of tlda Vapoiir. liquid spirit is obtained. So 
it is with turpentine. Tlie liquid or spirituous imrtiou 
vaporises at a much lower temperature than the solid 
or resinous; and therefore, while the resin settles at 
the bottom of the still tn a solid form, the spirit rises 
in the form of vapour, Md passes through a refrigera- 
tor or cooling-vessel. wh6rci»y it is brought the 
liquid form, like temperature to which tlie still, is 
raised, ahd tho general arrangenumt of the appai:atus, 
depend on the nature of the substance to hc» disfijlcd, 
and are among the miuuter objects of the mamifiiietu* 
rer’s skill. Tho “ black” resin and the “ yellpw” resin 
of the shops arc fi-oduitid in the same way, but from 
different kinds of turpGTitine. , 

Starch- Fmtory* 

. * We may extend our visit a ^ttlc further east, and 
devote a few paragraphs to a notice of tho openitjonn 
carried on at a siaich-faotury in North Shields. The 
building is neither so large nor the operations so com- 
plex as in many instances which have engaged our 
attention ; hut the chemical transformations connected 
with this branch of inamilacturc arc interesting, and 
dcsexwe a Iktle study. 

Starch is a peculiar component })arl of vegetable 
substances, bearing a curious relation to sugar and to 
alcohol. Starch, sugar, alcohol or sfiirit, and vinegar, 
are all composed pretty much id* the same ingredients;' 
and by the processes of matting, inasliiiig, distillation, 
and Rcetifioation, the same gsaiu of ooi n may he inado 
to yield any one of these vtM’y differept products. We' 
hero speak of starch from giani. hut it exists in iimny 
differeiif kinds of vegetables. For instance, it exists 
in the seeds of nearly' all kinds of corn ; in tap-roots; 
in potatoes and other tuberose roots ; in the stems of 
palm-trees, and many other kinds of plants ; and in ^ 
many species of liclicn. The nature of tho starch 
itself is not less r(*markahlo than the diversity of the 
sources whence it may he obtained ; it is always mixed 
with other chemhal principles, Irinn which it is sepa- 
rated when required to be used simply as starch. It 
consists of very small roundish while granules, which 
are genq^alty lodged iu the cells of the cellular tissue. 
These graiwea diflbr in slze,k9fiexi in the same seed or 
plant, being smsUest iicar. ihe chrcumfei'ence of the 
containing plant. Each gibanule consists of a .tiicm- 
brancf) often beautlfifily marked, and containing a 
tranimarent colourless material resombling gum. The . 
nftnimnd is ktsoluble in cold ivater, but is soluble at 
afempenitniw of about IfiCff Fahr. 

' Starch and glUtenTorm the two nlain ingrcdieiits in . 
the flour or moat of which bread andi^sfry are made ; 
and tl happens flttfoj^y that tbe kind which ia ^hit , 
suited for btSW 'is not that which ia imost 

appropriate .for ratjdt. Pure stardi, though a ju%- , 
wa i&bstamse when mixed with water, is rather ; 
gestibles and flour which contains a. large propcfmft 
of standi m relatfon I0 the gluwfn is not well fltwS for ; 
making bread. The best breacl is.made of floibjp wUioli 
contains the gmafost propenffion' of gluten^'luad the 
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;aa1ity if bread w apt to be varying from the circum- ] 
atfibce tliat tbc Mative proportioha 6f starch and gluten ’ 
differ not only in the different lunda of corii^ but in 
,the same species or variety, according to Uie season 
itheri they are sown, or tbc manure which has been 
applied to the land. Sir Humphry Davy found that 
ill spring-mwn Vfbeat, one hundred parts yielded 
w'vrnty of atareh to twenty-four of gluten; while 
autumn-grown wheat yielded seventy-seven of starch 
to nineteen of gluten. It has beeu olmerved by a 
practical agriculturist, that f‘ were a scientific system 
o( agricuUu!re to prevail in this country, onpkmdof 
wheat, treated with proper manure, would be raised 
and sold exclusively to the starch-manufacturer ; while 
another kind, treated with its proper manures, would 
be, raised for and sold only to the baker. 

Rice is very rich in starch, in t»iiin|inrison with the 
gluten which it contains. It is said that Carolina rice 
IS mere abundantly supplied with it than any other 
grain, insomuch tliat there i^ot tnoic, than three or 
four per cent, of gluten with it. That potntoes contain 
starch may be nlade readily visible by th#> following 
simple jirocesa : — Ha8[i 6r grate a potato to fragments 
over a sieve ; pass a current of W'ater over the raspings, 
and this water will pass through the meshes of the 
sieve in a milky state ; let the wate^ remain atationary 
some time, and a starchy deposit (more or less mixed 
with, other bodies) wiirapfiear at the bottom of the 
vessel. The combination of gluten with the sta!tch in 
fiour is not recognisable by the ^e, but the separating 
of the two may be vcrypeadily efu*cted by the following 
fnethod M alee up a stifBsh paste of dour and water ; 
leave it at rest for a tiinw'; and then ('ari^futly and 
gently knead it between the fingers, while a current of 
water is flowing on it; the water will wash away the 
starchy particles, leaving behind a tenaciotis elastic 
substance which consUtutes gluten. 

For the practical purposes of commerce, siavch is 
generally prepared from wheat, and there are difl’erent 
modes of proc^cedtng^ one of which is as fallows - 
Tbc gram, sifled clesh, is steeped in water until it be- 
comes swollen and soft ; after removal from this water, 
it is immersed in clear wgfmish water, and then put 
into bags, which bags are exposed to strong pressure. 
This pressure forces nut the starchy particles into 
water : and the water being removed and replaced by 
clean, still more of the milky liquid is prepai^d, and 
the moistened gram loses pretty nearly nil its starch. 
lnst(«ad of the pressure, the grain is sometimes onishod 
under vertical griiulstones, or bctwerui rollers, and the 
starch washed out from the fragmeftts. The milky 
liquor, by whichever method obtained, is poured into 
hatge cisterns, where it is allowed to settle and deposit 
kM sUroii. Tlte surface-liquor is poured oh', new water 
added and stirred up with the starcli, a second settle- 
ment allowed, a seciond removal <if the suriiM;e-liquor,> 
and so on several times, until nearly all th<^. foreign 
ingredicpls, such as glutfii, sugar, gum, aiffl albumen, 
are waslied out and sepimed from the starch. After 
the final deposition of scdiDMint, there appears on the 
surface a tnin layer of gluten and albumen, called 
‘ slimes,* which is removed, and used for feeding pigs 
, 0 t oxen. The surch" bencatli k in layers or strata of 
difttrent quality, the particles first deposited lieing 
purer than feose at the surface: and by a dextrous 
contrivedtre Aese dHferent qualities are removed one 
by obe; and puWianeiitty separated. After being 
again mixed with water arid passed through a fine 
sieve, the akreh is kid m linen* cloths in wicker 
Idbkcls*. where U is nllcrwod to dry graduatty. The 
sohd starch is then cut into pieces, and placed in a 
warm room or stove to dry. 

Another mode of conducting the tnarmfkctum ex«- 
hibHs v»any points of diflbirence fhiin the above* t1«- 


wheat is first crushed between iron rollers, and steeped - 
in as much water as wUI cover it. ISeing thus allowed 
to remain severaLdayia the mixture fermenls* and the 
starchy partkles % degrees &1] to the bottom. After 
a subsequent fermoiitatiOB in another vessel, tho starch 
k separatefd hyasieve ihom the hyan with which it 
had become mixed, and is afterwards allowed to settle 
for several hottrs in square framei or cisterns. The 
surface water is let off through taps or coedrs in the 
side of the vessel ; the * riiin«%* Or H'dn mixture of 
gluten and albumen, is removed*, the leashing i^ith 
water and the deposition ot sediment are again re- 
peated, and the same series goes over two or three 
times. After this the starch ipoe'ives. the blue colour 
which most kind^present, by Wiving a small quantity ^ 
of smalt mixed up with it. The starch is then trans- 
ferred to oblong woudeu boxes qc:; trays, which are 
pierrted with holes and lined .wHn Unn canvas. In 
these boxes it lemains to .xndl solidify, and ir. 
afterwards turned' oiit in a soM ^tp4i'.t foim. M'ho 
mass of stardi is bmkeu or cut Up info pieces fuur oi- 
five inches pqikre. and tho pieces aae placed upon a 
flooring of vi*ry absorbent bi'kki, where they very 
sqmi dry. The drying in awiMji the scraping of tlie 
pieces with a knife, tho packlUlgHh^ pppor* and the final 
drying of those packages, complete the series of 
operations. 

<*Thero ai'c^nany modifications of- the processes, fol- 
lowed by different persons and in different places ; hut 
hi all of tlu'in the separation of tfab staich from the 
other component parts of the grain is litought about 
by pressure, bruising, or rubbing, aided Bul)%*qucntl} 
by fermentation, washing, straining, and drying, 
Tliert' IS a ‘•patent starch'" made of tiulian corn, ami 
many other varieties of starch, for which tiie credit of 
more or less excellence is obtained ; sometimes it is a 
new kind of seed or root jvhich is brought into use for 
(’his purpose; sometimes a now modification of the 
procerss of xhanufacturc ; at'otber times a new arrange- 
ment of apparatus; but the broad principles arc pretty 
much alike in all. As a further example, we may 
notice the mode of making potato-starch for sale. Tho 
potatoes, after being well washed in a cylindrical cage, 
are brought to the state of a pulp by means of a rasp- 
ing-machine, consisting of a roughened hoop or cylin- 
der so placed as to grind the potatoes to fragments 
while it is revolving. Tlie pulp (which is wetted while 
bfdhg rasped) falls into a vessel beneath ; and with a 
machine worked by two men, two or three' toils of 
potatoes, may be recluced to pulp in a day. This pulp, 
by washing, stirring, settling, drying, &c., is made to 
yield its starch, which, by a well-mana|i^d process, 
amounts in quantity to fjom fifteen to twenty per cent, 
of the weight of the potetoes us^. 

Some of the calico-printers use a kind of stiffening 
material or starch, which they call Britisli gum, and 
which waa brought into use on accouht of the high 
price of gum-Seuegal, This British gum is prepared 
from wheat-flour, and id a kind of medium between 
common atareh and common flour^^pastc. 

A starch-factory one of the least inviting to a 
mere visitor; for almost the only T)roc‘>sBe8 to be seen 
are conducted in buildings fuU oi vcnisels containing 
the * BQure,' or fermentinx mixtures of starch and 
water, in varioua stages m progress. The odour is 
anything bu| Sgreeabie ; and pnless the iboket-oti can 
find somethihg to interest him in contemplating the 
chemical changes involved in the proccits. bis slay 
would probably not be a long one. Starch, however, 
is a material rather sxtepalvely used in the arts, be- 
sides the well-known domestic purpose to which it is 
applied ; and its production is certainly worth aposa- 
ing thought; ‘ ^ 
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CURIOSITIES OF BRITISH NATURAL 
HlSTpRY. 

, CENTIPEDES AND V1LX.£PEI^,,, 

Tice ghftip at the head of the paeseni airCifele present 
us v^ith ati association Of creeping things from 
many turn with indiffereuuef.if tJOt disgust, hutiVhich 
are nevertheless Far fVom being: destitute of interest . It 
must be coiifessea indeed that they am peither striding 
in their appearance nor obtrusive in' tb^ habits^; they 
are creatures of darkness, and conceal ihemselvos from 
observation. It is during tbe glopqa and sileuce of 
nighlr^ 

** When the dee ii sn tb« grlisa \ 

And llie 'WUp on th« monMi,'* 

' that they come forth from their JuHung-pIaceia and 
wander abroad in searoh ef Jtbod; but with the daw.fi 
of day they seek the obscurity'ol their retreats. These 
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creatums constitute a group termed by naturalists 
Mynadoda* the first order uf insects , according to M. 
Lalreillc, but really fonnmjl a distinct section or ck^, 
of the subkingdom articulm, and dis]>1aying affinities 
lo' the Crustacea, scorpions, and insects, yet distin*' 
g’uished by characters of their own. They are cum- 
^sed of a series of distinct segments, and to every 
segment is appropriated one pair of limbs ; sometimos 
iiimed two pairs. 

llie bead is furnished witii jaws, ontennm, which 
are regarded as feelers, and eyes either simple pt coin- 
pound. Respiration is cHbeted through spir^les. as 
in insects, wheiKie air-tubes ramify over the iutcnial 
viscera. Like insects, they undergo a metamorjii^is, 
or rather several changes before acquiring thinr per- 
iect form ; and the sexes are distinct. 

Their movemetits arc w iiidicig and serpoutiuc ; aome 
are slow, gliding gently along ; others, ou the contrary, 
are active and rajfifd in the extreme. They tbdd'oii 
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de;3ayc(l''vcj7cl.i1j]c atul uiunial Hubfitaiicos, on fruits, 
risouii &c., aiul many on Uvinj; prey. 
r Tlic MyriiipmJu rosolvq Uictnfi^IvrH into two distirict 
tribes, one rcprcs<mufd by the^ iVtillopcdc, the other by 
tbe Cbntipede. 'I'lie firi&l; CltUo^natha, LKtreille, the 
^uus Juiiis of Lintiomi^ cpiYi^ftriMi)^ the Miilcppilet, 
IS chatacteriKed tbc cylii^rical form of tb.c tvbolie 
b(;c!y ; tb« antonpttt composed of seven Joints ; tlie 
first segment of the \n\Ay\ soniefiii^cs tlie second, is tbe 
largest, and presents tbO appearance of a ciurilot or 
litutf buckler. It is not until tbc fourty year in ouinei 
tbe fifth or siath in others, that the pair of limbs on 
tbe ‘several segments become duuldeu, and that tna* 
tarity is attaiurd. They live upon decayed animal 
and vegetable substances, and are found^ under stones, 
in tbe ground, at the foot of old walls, in tlic fi&surcs 
and under the bark of time-worn trees. IF wo take tlie. 
Millepede as an cxamnlo of this li ibc, we oliserve it to 
bo elongated and cylindrical in form, divided into 
rings or segments, and capaOki of ndfliig itself up 
spirally into a ball. The segments are from Forty to 
fifty in number, smootlu horny, and convex ab«)ve. 
Kach segment in tbe fterfect animal is .furnished with 
two pairs of short logs (certain segments cxeeptedkby 
nioans of which the animal appears to glide along, 
wichb\it any effort, the h‘gs being ;dmost invisible as 
v/c look down upon the, moving eieatiiii*. The le- 
apiratory orifices or stigmata are placed on tlu* siisrnal 
(or lower) aspect of cacn segment, and lead to a double 
B(TicB of aerating saccuU, whence tubes oinergo, lu be 
distributed on the internal oigaiis. In addilum to 
these breathing orifices a sc^'ies of pores inns down 
each side of the body, exuding ai\acid secretion of un- 
pleasant odour. 

The month is furuished with two stout horny jaws, 
one bn each side, as we see in eaterpillavs, acting 
Hgninsteach other; their cutting edges are serrated, 
in order that they may be rendered cdfoctive in di- 
viding the fibres of decayed wood, or the deiid roots' of 
jdarits. 

'I'he female millepede deposits her eggs, whieh are 
very minute, in the earth or in the earthy ]io\vdrr of 
decayed wood, which is in fact a rich vegetable! mould. 
We have said that the young undergo a series of 
transmutations before arri\ing at tlnur perfect de- 
velopment. The progress of tlicse changes has been 
watched by Dc Geer, Savi, and other xoologists, and 
are* too remarkable to be passed by unnoticed. The 
young when first hatched are very iniiuite, utteily 
destitute of limbs, c|uite smooth, and of a<'kidney shape, 
but course so minute as to reauirc a lens for ex- 
amination. In the course of a few days afterwards 
they undergo a sort of moult, changing the skin, and 
titen appear divided into about eight segments ; a pair 
of simple eyes appears on tJie head, which is furnisned 
also with^wo anteniim ; the throe segments following 
the heai^ave each a pair of linibs. In a few clays a 
bscotid mouU takes place, *"11^ body is enlarged, the 
uumlier of segimmts incrcasedt and the number of 
limbs augmented to seven pairs, one puir on each seg- 
ment succeeding the liead. At the age of a month, or 
1 hereabouts, a third change takes place, and the xnille-' 
]H'de apjiears with twenty-two segments and twenty- 
six pairs of feet, but uf these tbe anterior eighteen 
pairs only arc tiued in progression. The gencru form 
and aspect iiOSr approximates to that of the adult 
Some tWno now elapses before the fourth moult, which 
gtviMi thirty-six pairs uf legs. SubscqffcnUy tho mala 
aoqtjivcs Uiirty-nine lings, und the female sixty^fuur, 
with, two pairs nf limbs to every segment. But after 
this, two yearn etapsa liefore the perfect development 
and mainrity of the animal is completed. 

^nch a summary of Urn observations recorded, to 
which it may be adtted, that the chdiagea from tlie first 
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to the fifUi talte place from the month of March, the 
thac when 'itic eggS are lialclicd, lu the cud uf Julir or 
lH‘g)nn.u^ of Auguai. ^ . 

Whetiier flu*se chai^ges are as iireciae as stated^ we 
Uiink a. .matter of doubt. At all cyonts we have rm 
ceptly estamined. and sketched a tcmide Julua of con- 
siderable size, with forty-six rings, and eighty-two legs 
on each aide. Tbe first scgmieut after the head had a 
pmr of limbs on each, side, tliat Isa double, pair alto- 
gether ; between the first a^id second segmciiv appeared 
a distinct orifice ; and then appeared only one limb on 
each side; to this siK'Ccctlcd two limbs on each side 
for every segment, cxcqiting tlic. three caudal seg- 
ments, which wcYv destitute of limbs. ^ 

The common Millepede (Julus tcrrostris) is too well 
known to need description ; it iiveS|^a light vegetable 
mould in gardens or plantations) under old walls, stomps, 
logs of wood, and tho likci it feeds on vegetabk^ 
matter**. Our Kuru]»can JVlillepodea nic all of suitill 
si/.U| llimc IS, however* a species found in Ilia’/il, 
the JuliiB maxiniUH, Linn., of the length of tevea 
inches. 

Certain iniJl(‘]K,doR «ire separated from the genus 
.Tilhis, iii eonhefiuenctc of the form oF the scguieiil-, 
which arc nut only less couvcn, but ihcir oiitei nuirgiti 
is reflected U]*, and ftlnns a projection with a point .it 
ita jjiiHtcrior angle. Tlu'y aie of Rinall ^jze, mid Funnd 
in xlmnp ]»I{UTs in llie earth : they Ibnii the gr'ims 
I’ulydesinus of Latreillc. To those hi which the eyes 
are appauMit, l)i. i..x'ach gave the name of Ciaspi'do- 
soina. The* Pol)desmns eomplaiiatii'i (.Julua coioplti- 
n.itua, Linn.) is by no moans umoiuuion in gardens. 
Jl IS inoie aciivo in its inovementa thtiu the coiiiinotk 
millepede, and is eapable of rolling itself up. 

Another genns is tenned Gloinens by Laticille. Tiio 
apeoies have nmcli rcM'niblaiice t«» the woodlouif* 
(i^piacus), or zather the Armadillo Woodlonst* (Anna- 
dillo, Latr.); tlieyaie oval iu flgme, and have tlie 
poW'er of rolling (liemselvcs up into a hall, like the 
Animdillo, with which indeed they aie often con- 
founded by Rupeifidal observers; insomuch tliat Iroin 
tliiM'onipariBOn uf ai^tuid spciuicns, we have, diawii 
out tlic iiiopl ]mlpable difleroiicfis, to w-rve as a guide 
to young iaqiiiiTrs. In Glomcns, taking the* Pill Mil- 
lepede as our example, the limbs are small, ami arJ^r; 
from a median abdominal lino ; they are bhort arul 
niixncrous, and do not appear laterally beyond the 
joint<*d carapace or baekplaie. 

^1 Armadillo (an Isopodous Crustacean, as is also the 
cotnenon Woodlouse) the limbs aie large, prooc'cd tiom 
the sides of the abdomen, aiid extend beyond tho back 
plaids, excepting the liind j^^air. Jn tbe Fill Minrpedo 
(GUnneris) the liead is larger .and more concealed, tho 
anlonmc are short and oud chlWsiiaped. 

In the Armadillo Woodlouse the anteimm aie longer 
and filiforn) or pointed. ^ > 

in the Pill Millepede tbe sholly covering is Arm ; iu 
tlic Armadillo mudi softer^ as iii Ocusous. '['he ter- 
minal segment of Glomeris is large, of Armadillo 
small and triangular, in the latter the lateral edge of 
the dorsal armour alobg each side is serrated, in the 
former cooUnuous.* 

Tbe Glomeris, or Pill Millepede* is black, with yel- 
low margins to the rixm or segments. Armadillo is 
yello#ish-grey . cloudeiT witli brown, or brown wirh 
yellow .blotches ; it exceeds the Pill Millepede in size. 
Both are commum and roll Ihemaelvos up iu the form 
of l^S) and were formerly used in medicine. A 
speoiqs of Armadillo ftom Italy (A. officinalis) was 
employed on the Continent. Tho Pill Millepede, Glo- 
tneris marginatg, Leach (JuHib ovalis* Lutnmus), is 
found uuder stones and woiurst moss, and in the some 
situations as the comniop Mihepede. Both Urn Pill 
Millepede and the Armadillo Woodlouse sze abundant 
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in tlie warUci-’fi garden ; they feed on deeotnposdd vege- 
table matters. 

There is a singular little creature, the Jule ^ queuO 
on pincesau, found in liothouses,' under iVatnea, under 
the bark of aged and in the fissures of walU^ 
which Was placed oy Linnirus in th'e gomia ScOhquMi- 
dra; it Munga, however, to the present' section, and 
constitutes the genus Pollykenus of Latreilie. At first 
sight it appears very like the larva of that beetfe well 
known from itsdcsirnctive habits in museums^ vir.. the 
Anthremis Miissporum : it is oblong in form; with tufts 
of little sralca along the sides, and a iicncil of iiairs at 
tlie tail. TIuto arc twelve {toirs of Jimha. It is the 
^ only known siiecies, and was termed H^olojiciidra la- 
^ gura by the older writers. It varies in size ironi a line 
to two lines Hnd%a Quarter in length; tlic body is 
brown ; the head blacK ; the caudal pencil of hairs 
white. Idke the Joli. in gcxieral it feeds on decom- 
noscMi vegeiablu substances. In One im]iortant point, 
Jiowever, it diliers from the true Milk’jicdcs : the body 
U not iiivestf^ with drni shelly plates, but is soft, and 
eoveied l»y a luembraiious investment. Like the 
Woodktnso, it is gregarious, numbers collecting to- 
gether in the same hiding- places. Wc may here ob- 
serve that the rnninion Millepede and Pill Millepede 
are gregarious ; but, as far as our own observations go, 
not the Polydesmus coinplanatus or flat-backed 
])ode, wJlicIi, ill some respects, approaches in its inan- 
neia as it does in its appearance to the pri'datory Cen- 
tipedes. which arc solitai-y, like carnivorous beings in 
gpiiorcil. 

The second family of Myriapods (Cliilopoda, I atreille) 
coniprrdiPiids flic Centipedes. &c. 

Of these voracious criaturcs several species arc well 
known in our ibland, but it is in the hotter regions of 
the earth that they are the ixtpat numerous and attain 
to the largest dimtmsions. • 

In the 0eiiliped(*8 or Scolonendrm the body is long 
and flattened, and covered above by a sciies of dorsal 
plates, and below by a separate series, the sides being 
simply membranous. This provision admits of snake- 
like flexibility and of that rapidity of motion for which 
those Ontitwdes arc so notorious. They are in fact 
daring and active isarnivorous animals, pre^ng upon 
insects and worms. Night is their season of activity; 
during Die day they lie roueealod under stones, beams 
of timber, in holes amidst brick- work, or even in Die 
ground. Fitted for a life of rapine, Uiey are very 
formidably armed our British s]iecies indeed, though 
not very pleasing in appearance, are at all events not 
to be dreaded ; but when we go into warmer elimates, 
we find these creatures terrific from the wounds they 
inflict. If we examine them, we see that the moutli is 
not only ]irQvided with horny jaws as in inst'cts, but 
with two terrible fangs jointed m the middle, sharp at 
the points, and perforated near the tip by a minute 
orifice through wiiieh a poisonous fluid is instilled into 
the wound, and whic;h, in some species of large size 
tfMianting India, South America, See., often produces 
the most severe consequences, if not death. We have 
measured a specimen twelve im^hes in length and one 
inch and a quarter ac^ross the largest bark plates; but 
if Ulloa bo not indulging in extravagance, it was 
!L pigmy to those wliinh be talks, and which he 
says measured a yard in lengtii and live inches in 
breadth, iiiflicti ng a mortal wound. liCt not out readtr 
suppose thatwc give full credence to tli is statement : 
but lie this as it may, the annoyance which these crea- 
tures cause to Europeans visiting intertropical climates 
U of no trifling account. ■ Tl icy creep into honsos, lurk 
uiiilcr articles of furnitui'C and behind wainscots, hide 
them solves in drawers and similar' plsc^ and sotne- 
times in bods,' to the disgust and appreliension of all | 
nut familiarized with their xwcsence. In the south of 


France, Spain, and Italy, a large species (Suolopcndrk 
cingulata, Latr.) is, very cunimon. )ii our eouiiiry^ 
among the species of small size which are indigenous 
Ate most, (^annmon Is.tlie furked Ccntlfiede, Lithobiiii 
forflctfins CSiiolopjendfa'fbrflcata, Linou;,; it ^ found in 
the earth under stones, god is quyijb: and active in its 
moveinentsl ,,The liws.i^e fifteen on each side. Tlie 
general cdlOitt if red. LengDi abemt an inch 
and a.qdatter, aomotimes 

' A group o( (^’gritipcdes* disCihgulished by the generic 
title of (jeo^diihis, presents us with several spewies reh 
markable for their great length and slenderness and 
the number of their limbs, which exceed forty-two on 
each side. They are tortuous in their movements, aqd 
no means so rapid as the ordinary Centipedes; they 
live in the eartji, and make their way tlirough the mi« 
^•nuteat fissures or aperluryt with the utmost facility. 
Of the slondpr animals ufJiiis gtuiua most, jif not all« aiie 
phosphorescent, and gl^i in the dark; though not so' 
iiifensciy as the Glow-worm. The Gcopliilus elcciricus 
may be often seen at night during the smumer months 
on the grass of lawns or on, garden walks, palely glifr' 
toning like a ludiinous thread as it winds its tortuous 
way. The long-horned (Hcophilus (CL lon^icornis) is 
another species by no miMns uncommon ; it is larger 
than the G. cloetricus. and broader In proportion. 
Under the genns Scutigera are placed certain strange- 
looking ('entipcdcs, found in the south of France, in 
southern Europe, Madeira, &c., remarkable for the 
length of tlicir limbs. None have yet been found on . 
our island. The back is plated with eight scales, 
tliickened behind and notched; the body beneath is 
divided into fifteen sinnirings, each carrying a pair of 
legs, with long and slender tcriiiinai joints; the eyes 
are large and compound; the anteance long. The 
European species, Scutigera coleoptrata, is very active, 
runnmg wflli great qunkness ; il conceals itself bo- 
hind the beams and w*oo(l-\vork of hoiisea, einexging at 
night, and traversing the floors in quest ot food. 
India and America have their respective anccics, and 
Uiey arc among those unwelcome iiitrinlars which 
annoy the Euiopean, wlio is not easily recoudlcd to the 
presence of ccntipc^des, scoi|>ions, and scutigera? in his 
apartments. • 

The subjects represented in tlie engraving are — 
1, the d^ilL Milicficdc (Glumcrjs margniala); 2, the 
common Millepede (Juhis lerreslris i; 3, the flat Mil- 
lepede (Pnlydesmus coinplanatus); 4, the Pollyxenus, 
or bnihli-tailcd ||f ill epedc— a, magnified : A the natural 
size ; 5, the long-horned CNmtipede (Geonhilus longi- 
curriis) ; 0, the' common Contipedo (Litliobius forli- 
catus) ; 7> the Scutigera coleoptrata. 


MagadoM, — Mogadore, or Siiera, as tha Mtfglirebfnih oall 
tUa|KMrt Ilf tlio tovrn of M.iroL.Ro, lien on tlio washura li^wecn 
Caps Cantin^d Cape Glicr. Il vau fimiuled in 1700. 
dorc il built oti a low slinro, conshtiiitj of moviu^; vond, whiah 
oxtondf from five to fifleen miles inlaud, a fortilo country 
bi'gins. It it regularl y bu itt, die rtrcetH beiiiK stmi(;ht, hut some* 
whot narrow. The Kuroiieaus Retried here bave n'POted several 
Ui%e Imildiugs m tbo Africuii style. The town is divided into 
two iiarts, ttoe of which is called the Fortrna, and oontains (Ko 
ooitom-housp, die palace of tlio Pasha, llie nthrr )uiiilic build* 
lug;s, and the bouses of £urD|)oans ; the other fNut is only in- 
babiteil liy Jews. 'The bavlKiur is formed by a smaU telaud, 
lying wiutii-west ciF the town, and about two miles in circuiu- 
fbreiice. At knv fido^there are only tin or twelve feet water in 
tl«e horliour, nul large Vessels are oblig.'d to aticlioT Witbom, at a, 
dlstancevf two mSiei* The comniorce of flits plftce with 
Anisterdam, Cadis, XiOghorn, Genoa, the Canary Islands, Ham* 
bur^N and ifie United States of America, is ccumiilrrfible. The 
popukifimi ^s ten fhousaiMh according to Jarksoit ; or sci'eiitueu 
thousand, according to GraU'rg.— Fe»wy Vgc/vjitrdia^ 
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lAiulrea tU l SniAo. nuU 0«ou|i 

ESSAYS ON THE LIVES OF REMARKABLE 
PAINTERS—No. XXXI. ^ 

Answ DU Saxto. * 

AmiUA Vannuccbi ire* the aon of a tailor (ia Italian 
&rio}i Iwnce the appellation by which he wa* early 
knowu. and baa since beconi(!i cclebrati*d : he was born 
in 1478, and, like many otbers, began life a* a gold- 
smitb and chaser in metal, but soon turning nia awn- 
tion to painting, and studying indefaticaWy, he attained 
so much exci^ence that be was calW ih ma 
“ Andrea «en*a etr^rS/' tliat is, Anwa the FmiffM. 
He ts certainly one of the most fascinating of painters, 
but in all hb picturcsi even the finest, while we are 
Struck by the deganoe of the beads and the wgiosty of 
the figures. We feel the want of any real elf^taon of 
ecnliment and expression. It would be dimwt to 
point out any picture of Andrea del Sario which has 
either simplicity or devotional feeling. 

A man possessed of genius and industry, loving n» 
arl| and gowned with early fame and riiccess, ought 


froiii tliu Madonti^ »W 9 *®po»3 • 

! to have been through. a proeperou* a happy 

nan. Andrea wa* i>rither>-lie wa* wiaetAle, unfor- 
tunate, and contemned ihrou^ hi* own fiiuU or folly. 
He loved s beautiful wouha el in&mou* character, 
who was the wife of ahatter ; and on the death of her 
husband, in apite of her bad reputa^tt and the wam- 
inen of hi* beet iUends, tw married her: from that 

hour be never had aipuet bearttor hoiae, «r cnnKience. 

He had hitherto mmeMi h» eld father and mother : 
■he nrevafled on him to fiotaahe frKm. His friends 
stood alo<^. pityhm and det|d^ His degradation. His 
scholar* (and formeily the most promiung of the young 
artists of that time had been emulotts for the honour ot 
hie inattuctionalnow dsB off, unable to bear tte detest- 
able temper of Ae womaa who governed hm house. 
Tired of ibis endenoe, he accepted re^ily an in- 
.vitation from Erewds 1., who. on hm arrival at Paris, 
inyiiMt him with fitwur and distinction; but after a 
time, his wifs, finding jihe had no longer the same com- 
mand over his pwraft or his proceedings, ^moned 
him to return. He had .entered into such engage- 
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mcntfi willi Francis I. thal this f^^as not easy ; hut as 
he pleaded his domestic position, and proniised, and 
even took an oath on the Gospel, that ho would return 
in a few months, bringinp: ^ith him his wife, the 
kinp: f*avc liim licence to depart, atkd even intrusted 
him Will) a lar^ sum of money to he expended in Cer* 
tain specifted objects. 

Andrea hastened to Florence, and there, under the 
influcnrc of his infhmous wife, he einbezxled the 
Tuonry, which was wasted in bis own and Jthi wife's 
extravagance. He never rctiuiiod to Prance to keep 
his oath and enf;at;eroents. But tbou^ he had been 
weak and wicked enough to commit this crime, he 
}iad sufficient sensibility to fM amiteW the dlsgrarcj 
which was the consequence; it hreyed on his mind 
and einbitlored the rest of his life. Thp avarice and 
infidelity of hi^wife added to his sufferinj^. He con- 
ttriued to paint, hostler, and itimrovcd to the last in 
correctness of style and beaniy of dolour* 

In the year 1530 he was attacked by a coiilafcioiis 
disorder ; abandoned on his death'hed by the woman 
to whom he had sacrificed virtue, fame, and friends, he 
(lied miserably, and was buried hastily, and almost 
without the usual ceremonies of the church, in Ihc 
.<amc convent of the Nunziata which he liad adorned 
with his works. * 

Andrea del Sarto can only hu (wtimated as a painter 
!)V those who have visited Florence. %.Fine as ar/l his 
('il-pietiires, his paintings in fn*9co arc slill finer. Oih* 
ol these, a Repose of the Holy Family, has been c eln- 
’ l atcd foi the last two centuries, under the title of the 
M AVw.ro, hccausr* J(^«cph is represented 
“uiing on a sack. There arc engravings of it v\ the 
Viitish Museum. 





The cloisters of tbowenvont of the Nuusiata, aud a 
huilding called the Soabsow at FJciTeiHbe, contain hia 
moat admired works. His finest ptctitre in oil is in the 
Florence Gallery, in the cabinet' called the Tribumf, 
where it hangs behind the Venui dcMUfedici. It riy 
presents the Virgin seated pn a throne, with Bt John 
the Baptist standing on onn side and Rt Frontia on the 


other; a picture of wonderful miyestyaiid beauty. In 
general h» Madonnas are not pleasing ; they have, with 
great beauty, a certain vulgarity of expression, and in 
bis groups be almost always places the Virgin on the 
ground eitlier kneeling or sitting. His only model for 
aR hiB females was his wife ; aiuj, even when he did 
not paint from her, she so po^e|Mri bis thoughts that 
unconsriouslyhe repeated the same features in every 
fees he drew, whe^lier Virgin, or saint, or goddess. Pic- 
tures by Ahdnaa del Sarto are to he found in almost all 
galleries, but twry fine examples of his art are rare out 
of Florence. The picture in our National Gallery, 
attributed to liinir.is very mi worthy of his reputation. 
Tliose Hampton CJourt are not better. There is a 
fine portrait at Windsor. In the Louvre, is the pictiin* 
of Charity, No. flfi, puinted for Francis 1. when 
Andrea was at Fontaineblean in 15)18, and three 
others. Lord Westminster, Lord Lapsdowue, Mr, 
Milnroe of Park Strejg and Lord Cowficr in his col- 
lection at Panshang^, possess tlic finest examples of 
Andrea del Sarto whicn are in England, At Pant^- 
haiiger there is a very fine portrait of Andrea del 
to by himself : he is represented as standing by a, 
tabic at u hich he has been writing, and looking up 
from the Ic*ttcr which lies before him. The figure is 
]i«i]i']cuglii,an^ the countenance nohlt*, but profoundly 
niplam-hiily. One niijiht fancy that ho had been wriiiiig 
to hi'* wifi*. 


THE ENGLISH ANP IRISH ORDNANCE 
SjmVEYS. 

Thbui? arc occasionally notic(*B in parliament, oilber 
in the form of estimates" or of answers to questions, 
oi the, Ortfnannp *S«r?vy. What this survey may mean, 
and how parliament comes to be connetded with it, arc 
matter^ not by any means generally known. A few 
explanatory details, sufficient to give a general undcr- 
derstanding of the ohjert in view, may not bo mis- 
placed. 

An ordnance survey, or a trigonoinetriraJ survey ffor 
tlic two signify the same thing), is a niinulo 

examination of the surfaiuii of a country for llic jmr- 
poHc of laying down an exact driineation of its gcogia- 
pbical features; the positions orits mountains, valleys, 
iak^s, rivers, forests, marshes, &c. ; the heights of 'its 
mountains; the contour of its coasts; the artificial 
boundaries of the eounlry into counties, hundreds, 
baronies. &g. this is the grand object of such a sur- 
vey. It is ffti Ordnance survey, because in this (country 
it IS su]icrinteuded and carric^d on by officers of the 
Board of Ordnance; it is a THgommetrirai suivey, 
b<*eauw^ it is effected chiefly by the measurement of 
triangles, according to the lules of trigonometry. For 
no other purpose whatever is a country so thoroughly 
examined as lor this survey. Not only is every plain, 
every ftioonlAin, every vjliey visited, but every fiehl 
and liedg(; is brought under the immediate cognizance 
of the surveyors. The result may either be the d« ‘ter- 
mination of a number of distinct positions, which admit 
of being described in a book, or the marking of all the 
houndaries and other fixtures in such a manner as to 
facilitate the construction of a map ; both objects may 
be combined, but generally speaki^ it Is understood 
tlmt the main object of such a sui*ey is the prsrpara- 
tion of maps of such undoubted accuracy as to serve , 
os standards Jn all Investigations which concern the 
geographical and territorial divisions of a couuu^. 

It must not be imagined that such a surveyils the 
work of a year or two merely, or of a dozen years. 
Nothing , but a surveying force amounting aTihipat to 
an army would be adequate to the triebnometrical 
survey of a country in a few ycem. Half a century 
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has been Ikircady rxpcn«led in the survey of Great 
IKritaici, atut it is- yei far from. ouin{i)etioii ; atid« so 
great is the iuiportaiicc of this survey deemed, and so 
ntueh gM^^atci' would that iioportance be if the nctde of 
the survey were of greater urngnitude, that the maps 
ijii fill are are to be publisbud on a scale of six inches 
to a uiile, aii4 of tlAisi' ^^coady done the copiitry will 
probably be rorsunp^d, and completed on the same 
scale. ‘ , ‘ ; . ' 

The Ordnanpc purvey df Ireland is tlioinost inlmile 
and complete' that has ever been effected, or teamed on 
nearly to cunipletion : tlmt bKorc we ran mnlerstand 
its general chai^actei;, we.inabt notice, the survey of 
KngJand, which preceded . it, and apprenticed the 
oQcers to the nocessjtyy aiTangQiiieiits lor its practical 
conduct. ‘ , 

About a century ago, when tlio English government 
hail to wat^h lu^TOuJy the proecediugs of the Young 
Pretender and his friends in l^otland, it was deemed 
iin]M)rtHliit to establish ipilitary jwls, and to open roods 
of (*oniinunicatioii throii^U.tbe remotest jutrls of Scot- 
hind; and a bmly ot ixifautiy having been encamped 
with a view to facilitate this object. LieiiUmaitt-Gene- 
lal Watson, who was then otHcially employed as deputy 
ffiiartei'inastcr-general, eoiicfived the idea of making 
!i Ilia]) of Uie lliphlaiids. 'i'his was the firsl^ germ ot 
the trjgonoinetrieal BUivey of later limes. Tlie Duke 
of Guiuberlatid, who rommanded the troops in Scot- 
laml, approved of tlin idea, and employed General Itoy 
lo eairy it out. The survey was cuiniiieneed ; and 
iia promised utility was seen to be great, it was 
rvteiicled beyond the limits .it iirst iiiLcudi'd, and hy 
degiees included the whole of Sieotlaiid. The break- 
jug out of the Seven Years' Wai, hou ever, by distracting 
Ihe attention of the government Irom home iinprove- 
nieiits, put a stop to the surv<>y, and the ma]) resulting 
from the laboui'S already bestowed was never ])iib1islied. 
The survey answered the puiiiubc for whic1i«it was 
imniefliately inteudedv in assisting the woiks of the 
government eugiueers, but it was nut minute or com- 
])lete enough for olheir ]mrpu8ea. 

When the Seven Years’ War was concluded, tlie pro- 
ject was started of making a general suivey of the 
whole island on an improved ]|Caie and with mure per- 
le(‘t instruments. Nothing was, however, done in the 
matter for some years^; but it was attei wards revived 
by indirect means. It is a point of iniportance^to 
ai>Lrmiamers that the exact positions of their observa^ 
toi ICS, with lefcrence botli to one another and to their 
res).(M li\e latitudes and longitudes, should be laid 
duwii with vigorous accuracy ; and (Rengral^toy under- 
tonk a bci los ot sui'vcys and n)eat«ureiuentR wiiti a view 
to attain this accurate deteruunatiun of the relative 
]).w.ilioiis of Gn*efiwich Obscn'vatory and gtluT obser- 
vaturicR near London. Cassini, an eminent aHtrunumcr 
on ih(' ContiiienjC, about the same time ijroposcd to the 
Kngiish government a survey for the purpose of de- 
tf rmiiiing the relative pwuous of the Paris aud 
tiuTiiwich observatories; ana as the Royal Society 
wMimly supported Uiis,. proposal, the government 
undertook to defray the uccessm^ expense, and in- 
1 rusted General Roy with the management uf tlie 
eiitei prise. This. was the cmuinenccmeuC of the .real 
iijguiioim^tricul survey, for it matters not whether 
iwu ]>oints selected be. .obscivatorica, churches, or tlie 
Mimniits of mountato;,}f it be wished l«iv determine 
their exai't distance ana relative imsHions, tlio mode 
of obtaining the requite ii^uremcuU will bo the 
same. , , “ 

it will perhaps seem strsiOt^ lo those unaccustonad 
to the subject, tliM jdic acetate measurement of ofie 
^ line should form the groundwork for the whole of the 
lucasarcments throughout a country-^yet so it is. - If a 
,churGii. a htil, and au obelisk afo visible from each 


other, and if the distance from one to .a second (say 
from the church tn the lull) can b«) accurately im'asurcil, 
then the distanceH from the church to the ubchsk and 
jfVom the hill to tlio obelisk cad be determined without 
mfaturement . there arc iif&trumcnts, such as the iheo- 
doUte, which will tneasui^ all the angles of tbctii- 
angle fOryned by the three oyects ; these angJos, 
U^etlier "with the* knowxi length of one side of the 
tnanglo, ^en brought lo hear in cerlain trigonomc- 
trical calculations, will give ttio exact lengths of each 
of the other two lines. Each of these sides may then 
be made the JiMWAside of a hew triangle, by bringing 
in some new conSpicuoas ohjoct, sucii as a second 
obelisk or a second church ; and thus the triangiiUtiun, 
or formation of new triangles, goes on, uniil the wholij 
countiy IS covered with a network of lines, the ItMigtli 
of cvciy one of which is knoWn ivith the most rigoi ous 
ai»curai 7 , altliough pone of them may have hc<*ii accu- 
tately measured except the flist one. It requirts an 
extension boyoiid mir cvery-day ideas lu conrcivo a 
line whose length is accurately known without being 
actually measured ; but this is the very gist of the 
subject. 

As everything depends oti the original or tmr line, the 
slightest error in the lengtliof this Tine will ailecl evciy 
siiij'le calculation afterwards; and the iitorc so, the 
farther it is reinov(»(I from the beg'mniiig, since Ujc 
errof will 1110111}).^. t^****^^ every successive liiarigic. 
Hence the dctcrmiiiation of this line is the prmnny 
and the most niiportant ])arl of the surveying ope- 
rations. In the common measurements by a rule or 
a string or a chain, for manufacturing or couiincicial 
piirposcR, a suiKvuent apjuoach to corrcctucbb is ob- 
tained ; but in abaso-liiu‘ for a survey, where an (*n or 
of one inch in a hulc Would be serious, the difficulties 
of ensuring accuracy aie almost inconceivable. ]‘1\ ci y 
subbtaiicc employed as a measure will ex])aud and c(*n- 
iract by vai’iations of heat ; every rod which seciiw 
blj-aight lo the eye has some flexure or other ; and evtu y 
o&erver has peculiarities of eye or of disiTimination 
w'hieh may lead him to results not quite aecoidant w itli 
those of other observers. 

■We shall thus be prOjiared lo believe that the accu- 
rate measurement of a base-line w'as tlie object ot 
General lloy"l first attoution. lie K'lcctt‘il ‘Jloun- 
slow Heath as the spot where this line should made. 
His measuring uistrument consisted of thiec deal rods, 
on which lengths of twenty feel wore laid off by Il.inis- 
den, and a standai'd rod, with which the lormci wen* 
from time to time compared. These lods weic sd 
strengthened as to be rendered as inflexible ns ]iossible. 
The weather, however, proved very wet and unfavour- 
able ; and the deal rods werQ< subject to so much ex* 
pansion and coptraclion, that their length on one day 
was no f criterion as to their length on anoihor. Wliere- 
upon General Roy resolved to employ glass rods as 
being less subject tn expansion. Throe hollow' ghiRs 
tubes, j«*rfoctly straight, were accordingly prciKirod ; 
they were twenty feci long .by an inch in cliatnelci-. 
They wore graduated by Ramsticn, and wcic inclosed 
in cases fo as to iBevent them from, bending, but not 
f^in expanding or contracting. In the month of 
August, 1784, the measurement was effected witli these 
glass- rods, llie distance meaBured, or the length of 
the basc-Iiue, was about twraty-seven uumsaud led 
(ratlin over five miles) ; and the length as ineasuicd 
by the glass rods diflfered by about twenty inches from 
that given by the doal rods— a trifling quantity, as it 
may appear to must persons, but of importance in re- 
ference to the otjerc. in viewJ Many niinuie correc- 
tions were inafle, wd the final icsult stated to so 
minute a quamiiy as tba'temthousandiii part of a foot. 

A base-line being thus formed, the Iriangulaiion 
commenced. The aiuninits of lofty hilb, obelisks, and 
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churrli Steeplers, lighthouses, and artificial 1>ciicona« 
ivorc solcctcd as points for trianplps, and ihe various 
<Mi*;los and lines were determined one by one. 
1'rcn(.h astroiioini^rs made observations across tlie Cfaan** 
no] to tlio English coast ; the Eng^ltsh observers *did 
the sanie in res}n'ct to France^; and thus the. two coun>* 
irif's wc'iv included iu. the same triiMiguUtioiu The 
immr^diatc object was answered, by deti|wminiafc, -^U]un 
H ucav approach to accuracy^ the relative positions of 
tiv* uhservatorios at Paris and' Greenwich* 

Goncral Roy died in 17(X); and mod afterwards a 
regular survey of England was Commenced under Uie 
01 dors <il Uio Ordnance Office.. . The first thing s|rRm to 
loinoasiirc the base-lino on Hounsloiy Heath. Tiii 
was ofTcctod by means of two steel chaiqa of cxquisiti 
ooiMiructioii, gjifiduated to^ a certain length. The 
loiigth was found slightly different from that deter 
imnod by Coiioral Roy, and ibe new length was tbenee- 
lorwiird adopted. Then commenced the tri^iigulation. 
j<«1ev'iitod spots, such as Jlcachy Hoadr Dunno«e, 
Hanger Hill, &c., were chosen as stations, and the 
disrancos of llieso, ono from another, were detcriiiincd 
hy observation and calculation. Year after year some- 
thing was added to the results obtained : at one time 
II now base was measured, to wenfy the old one; at 
aiiotlior tiinr* arcs of the meridian uere dcteriniiied, 
.ind new disuicts of the island were gradually brought 

linn the scojic of survey. Colonel' Colby was placed 
:i: lh(* lu'ad of the survey in 18UD, a position which be 
]i IS oerupiod ever sniee, working out this groat object 
.IS 1.1 pul ly lib tlic funds placed at his disposal would 
.diUlL. 

\V hen the country was parcelled out idflo rortaiu great 
ti i o'Cli's, tho'e were subdivided into smallov ones, and 
these niH) smaller again, so that at length every minute 
w.i^ laid down and calculated to its true position, 
it was an astronomical opei^atioxi to determine the ]a|i- 
iiuh' .Liid hiiigtiludc of particular spots, and all the re- 
s-oiiuesof niatlieinatical and gcodesical science were 
1 <M|ui-.iie in determining the great tnangics accurately ; 
hill wluMi iht'R' wen: once dctcrinlned, the Hinaher iri- 
.‘liiunhition apiM'oaclied nearer to the cliaracter of land- 
nn\e>jng, and required skill of a less exalted kind, 
f.ueii a^^ is noticed in some of our former Nmnbn's. 

ft was ]irirt of the ]}1aii Of the Ordnance Survey to 
]i.L\ e c.orreeiJy engraved iiia^ie of the whole of thcking- 
diini. 'I'his pUn has been gi'adually carried out during 
tin* time that C’olomd Colby lias been at the head of 
tin* survey. There is a regular establishment of 
di.Liightsirieii and engravers in the pay of government, 
wild have been for iiiaiiy years engaged in preparing 
fMi‘ publicaiion the maps re^suUing from the survey. 
All the maps arc in uniform style. Tlu'y tain every 
Kud, pathway, stream, hill, &C. in the kingdom, and 
ari' beautiful specimens of close engraving. The scale 
i ) uniformly that of one inch to a mile ; and it is printed 
in bheels in such a manner (liat these might l>c placed 
edgp to edge, without any repetitions t so mat the whole 
of England and Wales would form a splendid ^ap 
thirty feet high by twenty-four or five in width. All 
the southern part of the kingdom baa been pul;(li8bed 
iui lu.Liiy years; but much vet remaina tp lie dbue xil 
the north, near Scotland; wnile Scotland itself (s yet 
wlidlly inipublislioil. 

TiK’se maps arc each somMmrc about thirty incliM 
long by twenty-four in width; and the goveniinem, 
h:is established an office where they are sold at about 
seven or eight shilUiiip eMh. Some of thoiti atw di- 
\idei1 into quarters, which sell at about twoahtilUngs 
each ; and fuirciiaaers liavc thus sometixnca the uppor- 
tiitijly of procuring a portion of tbp nia^^relating to 
a particular sjMit, at a very chciip rata, ^lus^ one ot 
these (|uarLer-seet ions, ineasuriiift about foiiric<*n inches 
by twelve, cunlains the whole m the Pottery district 


in Staffordshire, produced in a style of ^inparaJIrlrd 
minuteness and accumc^, and purchasable for less 1 ban 
^two ahiilin^. 

. * In 1840 there were eighty of these large plates com- 
pleted aad^ptiblMied, aiid several more in haiul ; since 
which fortlier advance has iwem made, ■ C'ircum^ 

^ttfuicea lect.ao withdrawal ot the surveying staff 
from Scotland io Ireland some years ago, and the 
operaliona in the fiirmer country wofo for a time sus- 
pendeiL They w^re' renewed ht>wevOr jn 1838; and 
will be fqllowd it some future time by the publication 
of, engraved maps of Scotlarfd. It has been proposed 
So effect this ett' the tnagnifieent scile of six inches tp 
tbp mile, for reasooe Which will br'liettcr understood 
when wo liavo spoken of the liish Ordnance Survey. 
Meanwhile we may state that down fb the 'year 1641, 
about :i40,000^. bad lKscnA)K»nt on the survey in Eng* 
land, Scotland, and Ir^nd. The sate of the knaps is 
solely AS analiunal beiyfit ; it is not intended to f>ay the 
cxpensoliof the survey^ Great Indeed would be the 
selling price, to eii'cct this. 

[To bo cviitiiiiu!d.] 


THE HAHPKM OF lORAlllM PASHA. 

[From ‘ 1‘hc JJuKliob^'oman ia Kicyia, by^Mib. I’ooli*.] 

Tiik eliief residenee of his ladies is tlie Kasr od- 
Dubur/ib, a fine !ioiiF>e situated on the\iestof (J.iiio, 
on the e.isteni bank of the Nile, and justly iheir 
farourito rctieat. After liding through the planta- 
tions of Ibrabeem Pasha, wliieh almost surround tiie 
palare, we nrtived at the great gates of the Kasi, 
through which ue entered a long road within the high 
avails covered with trellis closely intera^ovcn with vines. 
At the end of this wv disiiiounted, and walked on a 
beaiilit'uJ qiaveineiit of marble through several pallia, 
until we arrived ut the curtain of the bareein. Tins 
icing raised, wo wore immediately received by a voung 
wile of Muhammad 'Alee, who addressed luy friend 
Mi s. Siedcr in the most affi'ctionate' t(*rnis, and gave us 
both a most cordial welcome. In a moment a crowd 
of ladies assembled round us, vying with each other in 
paying US polite atten lion ; and l^iving disrobed me, 
they followc*d us (the* wife of the viceroy with us Jead- 
ing way) to the grand saloon. 

This is a very splendid room, paved with marble, 
as indeed arpall the passages, and, I imagine, all the 
apartments oritlic ground-floor: but as several are en- 
tirely covered tv itli- niatting, I cannot assert this to bo 
the r.ase. The pavement in the saloon is simply white 
marble, tbe purest and best laid 1 have seen in the 
Ka^t. The coiling (w'hich is divided into four di.'Hiioct 
oblong ooxnpartinenls) is jiainted admirably in stripes 
of dark and light blue, radiating from gilded t-cnlros, 
from each of which hang splemltd chandeliers (^ntaiii- 
iug iiiniiiAeraMe WR.x-1ights.a The corners and cornices 
arc richly decorated. ^ TJic pavement undbr the two 
centre i;ompailments is not matted, but the two ends, 
to the right and left on entering, are coVered with fine 
yiatting, and fitted witli crimson divans. 

The windows arc furnished with white muslin cur- 
tajns edged with coloured fringe, some pink and some 
blue. All the looking-glasses (of wiiich there arc 
perhaps six in the saloon) are furnished with festoons 
and curtains of pink and blue gaUze. There is one 
table with a covo(Of pink cratoe embroidered in stripes 
of gold, and having upon it a large glass case of stuffed 
birds. On either sidie of the door are fanciful sta Sds 
for large square gtsss lanterns, bomposed of pillars, 
round which are twined artificial fiow'crs. The 
dowsAre Europes.n in form, and the bareem blinds are, 
imniiKised of tastcfi^ mm-wurk; 1 cau scarc'ely say 
filigree, the ]iattcrn is too bold. The enure interior 
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do(U)ralii>ns are in light and summer taste, atid the 
saloon charmixtgly cool. 

We crossed to an apartment on the opposite sidi!, 
vriiero the same lady plac^ us on the divan and seated 
herself by our side, TWftroom is entirely covered 
iivith matting, anov furnished with must luxurious 
divans, extending round three sides, not raised (as 
is usual^ on a frame about a foot or more in height, 
but entirely of cotton, forming niaUrcuses two feet hi 
thickness, pla<te<l on the giound. Tiieso aie covered 
with very gay chinu, as are also the cushions which 
incliiio against the walls ; and at the, right and left 
iipmr f*of tiers are distinct sxjuare (cushions, <iovered 
witli white muslin einbroktered with l)lat:k braid, and 
each having black cushions to correapuml. Above all 
these there is a row of sniall cusluons, covered with 
while muslin and embroidered with black, oorresjiond* 
ing ill pattern uitli the (‘ont^ scats. The curtains 
rcHecuble those in the saloon. \ 

Here wc receiviHl eolfee. which was handed^to ut by 
the rliici l.idy of Uie housidioid, the treasurer, a parti* 
cularly l.idy-like person, to whom it W'as handed b> a 
\M\y wlio bore it on a silver Sdlver, attended by several 
olluMs; one caiTviiig the little eoffec-]K)t in a dllver 
vessel, KuspemltMl by chains, and also used as a censor, 
couiitiuiiig bunuiig chat coal. The \riiole group 
most }iicturtnM|ue, and many of the ladies were Liir, 
Young, aiifl beautiful. 
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the saloon, that s>hi' might .'ondm t ns to the \Hdow 
of Toosoon T'uslia, and to the <’aughii*r of IMoliainiuad 
'Alee Pasha, who \m*e silling at th<» upper corner. 1 
(bund the foriuor lady seated ou u cHBhiou oa the 
ground, \ioxt to the ligliL-liand corner, and the diiugh- 
ler of the Viemoy hmk the seal of honour, which was 
also a cushion placed on the giouiei. Nuai(;rous Jadies 
and s]av(»8 were in atU^ndance : all sundiiig iu a line 
Indore the edgt? of the mat. 

W(‘rc soon joined by another wife of the J^ashlb 
llie mother of Mohammad ^lee Bey (a boy a^out nine 
veain of age) ; her doRignation is “ The laily, the mother 
Mohauunad ’Alee Bey.'* 

Swim after noon, dinner was announced; and 
wuUui of ToOeoUu Pkshfi h'c^llie way to a room ac|join« 
iug the saloon, whore a most elegant dinner was ar- 
ranged, on a vegjr latge round silvier tray, placed on a 
Rlool. and sutTOitn^ssd by <'UKhioxuu The tiassages wo 
passed were occupied miminenible black lemale 
slaves, and some eunuebst droesafd in,^l the variety of 
;uy lOastern cnslumu, Md forming a curious cpnti-ast . 
Liui a most piclnresqtto tsick-ground to the ladies and | 
i'hite slaves wiio surrounded and accompanied us. On 
• tlier side of the door eeveral ladies, each with an em- 
luoidered napkin hung on hex right arm, held silver 
cuer-ii and liaKiostliat we might w^ our hands before 
advancing to the table. 
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No one was admitted to the table but the widow of 
Toosoon Pasbh, the daughter of Mohaniiiiad ’Aio(‘ 
Bkthfiv tlie mother of Mohammad ’Alee Bey, with our- 
selves, and a lady of great importance in tlie East, the 
fostewotber of ’Abb&s P&stiu,. The place of the 
younger wife was vacant * 

' Tlio tray was covered with small silver dishes filled 
with various creamy jellies, &c., and most tastefully 
jearhiidied with exquisite flowers. Iu the centre w^s a 
fore-quarter of lamb, on pilav. 1 was truly glad, ou 
this occasion espkK*is)lyji:'that my home habits liad been 
Eastern ; had the case been ollieruisc, a joint of meat 
to bo eaten without knife or fork would have been a 
formidable object for, under any ciicuinaianccs, 1 
should not have anticipated that the widow of Toosouu 
Pasha, who is atsp tho moUior of Abbas Pkslm, and who, 
being the eldest, was the most hunotiieti at tabic, would 
have distinguished me as she did, by passing to me, 
with her own almost every uiuiscl ihat I au: 

during dinner. Tlic inotlier of Mohammad 'Alee Bey 
in the same manner distinguished Mrs. Sieder. 

The lamb was succeeded by slew ; tlie stow liy vego- 
tablos; tho vegetables by savoury orearii, &c., com- 
posing an innnmiTable variety ; and each was removed, 
and il8 place filled, wlv^ti perhaps only taslrd. ^wcim 
dishes, most delicately prepared, succeeded tbesr in 
rafild succession; and, with one exception, all \\on> in 
sllvci dishes. Ladies attended close to oui djvan wnli 
fly-whisks; behind them about thirty ftiriiicd aseim- 
cjrdf‘ of gaily 'dressed, and, in many cas(>s, iK^auiilul 
women and girls ; and those near the dour held large 
silriT trays, on winch the black slaves who stood uilIi 
out placed the dishes, that the table might h(* consUmtly 
replenished. 

Black female slaves in the houses of the gi eat ,nc 
not tMumitlcd to enter an apni tmoiit wlicn* are \ isilm- . 
bi\t black euuucha, vdieii faVountes with their iiiastiM 
are constantly to be found in the very i.omio of a high 
harooin. 

Ill presenting the iiioisels to me, the widow m 
Toosoon Piibha consiantJv said, “ In the name of Ciod . 
and these words arc always said by the .Muslims Im*1ou* 
c.atiDg or drinking. “ Praise be to God ’* is the grace 
after cithei\ 

TJiere is one particulaily agreeable custom obseued 
after dinner iu tJie East; each person is at liberty to 
leave the table when satisfied. To a European it is 
lealiy a lehuf lo do so, the dishes are so nuuicroub, 
varnnl, and rich. 

Utujhth ohtl fta-ei/fn A0//ilr«.— The stJngiug properties of the 
BriliJi nettles ore feeble 'when eoinjjared with lliote of aomc 
liidiAii B|iecie», which aro bu viVulent w to cause the most ex- 
nuciatiiii; ]>ain,''aii(l even sometimet death. Lehchenault de h 
Tuitr givt'B the followin;; acisuuijS of the effects of tuuchiiig tb< 
Urticn crenulntn, a nfwcimeu of wiiich vrus growing in tin 
notaiiu* O'arden ut Calcutta One of the leaves slighth 
tuiched tlie first three fingers of my kfl; luixl ; at the time 1 onli 
perceived a slight pricking, to which 1 |Biid no attention. Thi 
wa» at seven iu the morning. Tlie pain continued to increase 
111 an lionr it liecame iniulerqlile; it seemed as if some one we 
rubbing my fingers with a hot iron. Many of the geneia liav 
one w two species which |iniduce eatable Iruit, though the frui 
of the oOier spec ha of the some genus is unwholesome, an luu 
lualy rarely to lie met witli ih^y ofher order except the Sols 
naoesB (night-eliades) ; and Vb^h tlie milky juice of mru 
iWHcaceous plants is Misoaous, it affords, iu one specicb, tli 
cow-tree, a wholesome beverage." Besules these, there arc othi 
peculiarities oliorttoteristie to the order. The leaves for cs 
ample, are alternate and covered widi iisperitieB, or with hai 
furoiihed with a slinging seatetion ; and this sfinging jwopert; 
so Will exemplUied Ha flw oommon nettle, is participated in L 
many otbei* wliote acridity is intense. A narcotic principle 
highly developed in dwhempi aigl die toughness of the fibre • 
tliai plant is common to tibmerous others of the order ; wbi 
many species fuiuish caoutchouc of the finest quality. 
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[Tha Kmiit^ror Utto Ilf.] 


THE FiilMER, AT FRANKFORT, 

I HR town of Frankforfc.on.the.Mftinc posHones a ven 
ancient towu-houM, which derivea iu name, the Roirur 
from an upper hal], in which the emperors of Ger- 
many, callrd originally Roman cinneroia, foaBted aftei 
thpir coronation in tins adjoining cathedral. Till withir 
years ^hia hall was occupied by a Berioa of bnau 
emperors, of al»oiit equal value and au- 
thonticity to the portraits of the orottish sovereign! 
still exhibited at Holyrood. These have been ro- 
inoi'ed, and will besieplaced.hy portraits in an infi- 
nitely better taste. The efforts made by a comparfr. 
lively small town to elevate art. while they at the 
same time illustrate history and cultivate patriotic feel- 
inga, are so creditable, and have been carried into 
cftcct BO well, thatwc are induced to notice the results 
as much from their intrinsic merit as from their af- 
rording examples nut unworthy of imitation. Eii- 
gravod copies of these new portraits are now in course 
of publication in rf Urge foliohsiae, beautifully coloured, 
imder the title of •The Gertnau Emperors, aflier the 



^he Emperors, by i 

Y*® printed piospectus to this work affords us perhaiH 
the best account of the inotives and plan adopted, aiu 
from it wc extract the following passages 
“In the Rbmor, the ancient ^wn^housc of the town 
I ™**^*"rt-on-the-M'aiiic, ypt exists the vaulted 
ciiamber which, in the last century, Sexved for the so- 

No. 804 . 


Icmn coronation festival of the German Empire, and 
from the balcony of which the nciUy cmisecraterl em- 
peror #ho wed himself to the joyous people. On the 
lone walls, dose beside each oilier, arc a row' of pointed- 
arched niches, which fill the whole space. Till within 
a few years wfere to be seen two uniform rows of busts 
of the Gcrmafi emperors since Conrad 1., with the 
laurel crown and toga of Cicsar— worthless creations of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

“At the period (1813) when, ihroiigli the fall of the 
power of Napoleon over Germany, the long-suppressed 
iccJings of pride and patriotism again broke out in a 
bright fiame, the idea arose of ornamenting this cham- 
ber, so ri(9i in elevating recollect ifiiis, iiioro worthily, 
and ill every niche to place a pic:ture of a German 
emneroT, as large as life and splendidly coloured. 'I'lie 
uiiderlaking, however, was not commenced till twenty- 
five years later, on the ISth of October, 1838, the anni- 
versary of the battle of Leipzig,. and now almost all the 
pictures ate finished. 

“The pictures, fifty-two in number, extend from 
Charlemagne to Francis TI., and include the whole his- 
tory of the German Empire. Three and thirty artists, 
rhiefiy of Franl^ort, Dusseldorf, and Vienna, have 
been employed upon them. The greater number of 
tlirae w'iirka show, in a creditable mainier, the gi^at 
progress in art which Germany has made within the 
last thirty years. Actual portraits of all arc not to bo 
reaaofnabiy expedted, as the pictorial art in Germany, 
and perhap genenfily tliroiighout Europe, exhibits 
few examples of efforts at reeemblauoe bcibre the end 

VoL. XIH.— 3E 
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of the thirteenth century, until which time the con> 
temporary representations satisfy us merely in respect 
to costume and general character. Since Rudolf of 
Hapsburg, tlie monuments of some of the emperors 
arc still remaining, from which, even though imper- 
fect. yet present^ig the marked features of counte- 
nance, the painteHof Uie Imperial Chamber have been 
enabled to delineate faithful portraits in the present 
aense of the word. But of the em^vrors of the last four 
centuries, we may eontidcnlly affirm that the greater 
number arc likenesses, as with the commencement of 
tbc modern pniod more exactitude is found. Even for 
those emperors for whom the artists had no such as- 
sistance, the most strenuous advocate for histoiical 
truth may grant his applause, as art has many means. 


[OCTOBBR 12, 

even when the precise features are unknown, of giving 
to a celebrated man the correct figure. A certain diS- 

I »OBition uniformly gives certain features; through a 
ong succession ot ancestors a family rcseznhlance is 
acquired ; the exterior, when time diBB properly de- 
veloped it. stands in close relation td a man's general 
character ; and the lives of many of the emperors pre- 
sent moments which, as it were, make their wnolc 
being physically apparent. It is thus possible, even 
whcrc^ the reality is lost, to rescue the truth, and 
Frankfort will possess a^ruth-spcakingpicture-galleiy 
of German history.” 

In order to show the manner in which the under- 
taking has been parried into effect, we gi\c the iollovr- 
iiig table of subjects, with their ailists 


Feriofi of nujpi. 


Faiiiton. 

708—814 

Charloma^e 

Philip Veit 

814—840 

Louis the Pious % 

J. J. Jung 

840—870 

Louis the German 

Charles Trust 

87r.-«87 

Charles the Gross ^ 

Ditto 

887—899 

Arnulph \ 

J. J. Jung, after P. 

899—911 

Louis the child, y oung j 

Veit's designs 

911—918 

('onrud 1. 

Charles Ballciiberger 

919—936 

Henry I. * 

Otto T. 

J . B. /wooker 

936—973 

IMiilip Veit 

973 --983 

Otto IT. 

Adolphus Teichs 

983—1002 

Otto III. 

Joseph TjettC'garC 

1003—1024 

Henry II. 

J. D. Passavant 

1024—1039 

Conrad IT. 

liorenzo ('laseii 

in;i9--10.'S6 

Henry III, 

11. Stilko 

1056—1106 

1106—1125 

Henry IV. , 

Henry V, 

Otto Mengelberg 

P. J. Kiederich 

112,5—1137 

liOthaire 

K. Bendeniann 

1138—1152 

Conrad III, 

Dr. Ford, Fellner 

1152— 1190 

Frederick I., Tkirbarossa 

G. F. Jojssing 

1190—1197 

Henry VI. 

J. B. Z weaker 

1197—1208 

PhipT offiwalna 

Alfred Rodiel e 

1197-121.5 

Ottr jV. 

Maurice Oiipeiihelm 

I !• 15— 1250 

Frederic IT. 

P. Veit 

1273-1291 

hndolpb of llnpsbiirg 

(iu‘!tiivus l^asinsky 

1202—1298 

Adoipniis of Nassau 

H. K. A.Miicke 

1298- 1308 

AllHTt 1. 

hkiward bteiiilc 

1306— 131.3 

Henry Vll. 

P. Veit 

1.314—1.347 1 

1>oiiis of iWaria 

C. Ballenhcrgcr 

1314—1330 

Fn*deric of Austria 

Dr. F. Kollncr 

1347—1378 1 

Charles IV, 

Francis Breiitano 

1349 ' 

Gutitbcr of Schwartz- 



Inirg 

C. BallcnlHjrger 

1378-1400 

Wenzel (Wcnceslans) 

>)’m. UenseJ 

1400—1410 

Rupert the Palutiue 

C. Ballonliergor 

1410—1437 

Si^smund 

' I'hilip Fultz 

1438—1439 

AltkTt 11. 

Jfw. Binder 

1440--I49;I 

Frederic III. 

Julius llutincr 

1493—1519 

Maximilian 1. 

A. Bethel 

1.519— 1.556 

Charles V. . 

Ditto 

1556—1564 

Ferdinand I. 

John Knder 

1564—1576 

Maximilian 11. 

A. Retliel 

1576—1612 

Rudolph 11. 

Chiijrleil Hemorlein 

1G12— 1619 

Mathias • 

Jo^. OaiihautMT 

1619-1637 

Ferdinand 11. 

Peter Kraft 

1637—16.57 

Ferdinand III. 

E. Stoinie 

1658—1705 

I Leopold 1. 

lA*opuld Kupolwicser 

170.5—1711 

Josmh 1. 

Ditto ^ 

1711—1740 

Charles VI. 

— Waldmhller 

174S— 174.5 

Charles VIL * 

M. Heilcr 

1745—1765 

Francis I. 

Natnle Schlavoui 

1765—1790^ 

W|Kild 11. 

M. 0{fpfnhdm 

1790—1792 

L. Kniielwieser 

1793—1806 

mncis 11. 

Ditto 


by 


Frankfort Art-Union 
Ditto 

Senator Kens^ and Laiidamtmann Itcnkard 
Frankfort Art-Union 

Senator lUms and J^andnintinaiiii llcnkard 

Art Institute at Stado 

Oovemors of thf* Orphon-IInuise 

King of Prussia 

Mrs. Nifs and J. N. du Fay 

S(*natur Dr. Soncliay and liis lady 

.1. D. PiusKavaiit 

Dusseldorff Art-Union 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

ilaron A M. vnn Rotlisrhild 

Dr. Ferdinand Fclliwr 

Setiati^ of llainbiirg find Liiberk 

A patriotic union of edtizeus of Fmnkfort-ani-Mai 

The fuiiiily of NeulVillc 

Faroii A. M. %on Kothschild 

Alexander Bt^rnns and Itenius du Fay 

Counsellor fieblosBcr 

Duke of Nassau 

Prince Metlemich 

Ck)nnt of Nassau (late King of the Netherlands) 

Kipg of Bavaria 

Several citizens of Frankfort 

The Society of tlio Evening Circle at Frankfort 

Maurice von Bethmnn 

Senatora Now berg, Souchay, and Possavaiit 

A Bavarian Union, by — Von Mieg 

Frankfort Art-Union 

Count von Mtiuch-Belliughausen 

Julius llubncr 

Mrs. L. Contard oiid'J. F. Contard-Wichelhausci 

Art rnstiente at Studo 

Emperor of Austria 

The Metzlcr Ikmily * 

ITnion of patriotic citizens at Ments 

Emi>eror of Austria 

Ditto 

Senate of Bremen 
Archduke Francis Charles 
Archduke Louis 
Emperor of Austria 
A Bavarian Union, by — von Mieg 
Emperor of Austria • 

St. John's laidge (Freemasons ?), Fronkfort-am-hlc 
Archduke Charles 
Emperor of Austria 


to The portraits of the emperors arc accompanied in 
tlie German publication by memoirs of each sovereign, 
wi itteii in a conciar and eloquent style by Albert Schott ; 
hilt as it is as a work of art tliat the subject is here 
treated, it will only be necessary to indicate sufficient 
of the history to show the charadleristics of the indi- 


viduals we have selected, particularly where, as in the 
present case, the portrait is imaginative. 

Otto III. was tne son of Otto II. by Tbeonhania, a 
Grecian princess, and in 983 succeeded his father when 
only three years of age. After a short but splendid 
career, bis exertions hhving been mistakenly diiccted 
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towards the cstablishnienl of an Italian empire, and th< 
latter part of it embittered by feeling of religious re> 
morse, he died at Home in 10()2, of a pestilential fever, 
while employed in quelling an insurrection in that 
city. 

The artist has represented him in the period of his 
greatest brilliancy, when about seventeen years of age 
and the writer gives the foll(»wing descriptive reason 
ing on which the characters of feature ana form havi 
been cliosen Otto was certainly handsome : the sox. 
of the beautiful Greek, licr Hpeaking mien and eyes 
lived in him again ; while wc recognise the Gorman in 
the light yello\vis]i>red colour of his hair and the dowr 
Dll hiB young chin ; the fair nortlN*rn skin is em- 
browned by the sun of Rome, of which we are re 
minded by the oldsfash toned Romish street, llio caHtl* 
[if St. Angulo in the background, and the cloudless 
the manly ripeness of expression, the earnest- 
ness in his beautiful mouth, could scarcely have been 
jthurwise in one so burdened with weighty cares, the 
ton of a race so quickly and strongly developed. Thai 
Jtto possessed all llu'se advantages, without wanting 
letter qualities, is shown by the lively glow on his 
’hei'ks, the mild elevation of the spiritual forehead, tlie 
lobleness and lightness of his whifle figure. Ilia rank 
s shown by the golden sphere resting in his left hand 
iliile his right giasps the stafl‘ of empird!*' 

IVV may add, that the originals, though nearly com- 
>1eted, are not yet placed in their proper positions ; 
liey are dc])osited in a separate room, and exhibited 
0 visitors for a trifling ice. 


Publii' Baths for ihr // orAin(/-Cl!a«M’jr.>— Krery acijiiauited 

with the many of ciimo, and who in awan* that tin* only 

rational bojKi of cflectiially KujipresBing crime, miifit be in the 
removal, one liy one, of these numerous causes, must look wii^ 
plfiuurp on the inuv«*mpiit among the working cIosscb, now goiii^ 
on in Kdinliiirgli and elsewhcro, to improve the general liralrh by 
tile ehttthlishnienl of public Imtlis. In t#o ways is sickness 
ruuiiil to |;eiierate crime ; first, hy enfeebling' a man’s powers, it 
makes the toil of liuiiost industry more seven* to him, and ex- 
poses him to the temptation of seeking a living hy easier, though 
dishonest means : and secondly, and in a yet more teiiihle way, 
by cutting off the lives of virtuous |jareuts in the prime of man- 
hood, it casts their children on the wide woild, witliout taircntal 
guidance, and often without adequate support of any kind. How 
fearfully sickness acts in this uiooneris shown by the large num- 
ber of orphan children who are always to be found in prison; 
Slid how far an attention to personal cloanliriess, combined with 
other causes, tends to prevent sickness and death, may be con- 
ceived by tlie fact, tliat although during a considerable part of 
the past year fever hoi raged among the pMrer classes, both in 
Kdiiiburgh and Glasgow, yet at th8 same time in the prisons of 
these cities, where great regard is paid to personal cleiuiliiiess, 
and wheie the prisoiirrs frequently bathe, not a single cose of 
fever hiis oi iginatcil, nor, when brought in by any piisoner, has 
the disorder spread In others. — A/r. Frstkrick HUl s A'ln/A Jtojfort 
on Prisons (iicntlitnd). 


Totportanee tf /ren.— Sweden had a still stronger attraction 
for the warlike trilies from the interior nf Asia, who were press- 
ing upon the pipiilafioii of Kurojie South of the Daltic, and 
v/hicli has been overlooked by the historians who treat of the 
migmtians of niunkinc^from or to the North in the rude ages. 
Swwlen alone had iron and copper for arms and utensils close to 
the siirAu^ of the earth, and, from the richness of the ores, to be 
obtained by the simplest process of smelting. This natural advan- 
tage must, ill those ages, have made Sweden a rallying-point for 
the Asiatic impulations coming into Europe from the North of 
Asia, and from countries destitute of the useful metals in any 
abundant or easily-obtained supply. To them Sweden was a 
Mexico or Peru, or rather an arsenal from which they must draw 
their weapons before tliey could proce^ to Germany. This cir- 

• These refer to the original painting in the Hall, and are 
only faintly indicated in the engraving. 


ctiin^ce itself may account for the apparently absurd 0 |dii»oti 
of the swarms of Gutlis who invaded Koropc Having rome from 
Scandinavia ; and for the apparently aUnrd tradition of Odin 
or the Asiatics iiivr«ding and occupying Scandinavia in preference 
to the more genial euinitries and climes to the South of the Bal- 
tic; and for the historical fact of a coiis^ferabie tiude having 
existed from the most remote tunes loft ween Nuvogored oiid 
Sweden, and of which, in the very earliest ages, Wisliy, in tlie 
Isle of Gotland, was tlie entrejiAt or meeting-place for the exch.iiigv 
of products. The great importance of this physical advantage of 
Scundiiiaviu in the oliundaiice of copper and inui, to on ancient 
warlike population, will be understood Ix'St if we take the trouble 
to calcAate what quantity of iron or copper mubt have lieeii ex- 
pended ill those days os ammunition, in missile weafiuns, by an 
ordinary army, in an ordinary liattle. We cannot leckon less 
than one ounce weight of iron, on on average, to each arrow-head ; 
from twenty to twenty-four cirop, or an ounce and a quarter to 
an iiuruie and a half, lieiiig cu|^sidered by modern arcliers the 
proper weight of an arrow : ana we cannot reckon that liowrneii 
took the field with a smaller pro vision tluiii four sheaves of arrows, 
or heads for that number. A sheaf of twenty-tour arrows would 
not keep a bowman above ten or twelve minutes ; and in an 
ordinary battle of three or four hours, allowing ibeir arrows 
might be picked up and shot back in great numbers, we cannot 
sup|jose a smaller provision belonging to and transported with a 
body of bowmen than ninety-six rounds each ; which, for a body 
of four thousand men pnly, would amount to above fourteen tons' 
weight of iron in arrow-heads alone. For costing i])earB or jave- 
lins, of which ill ancient armies, as in the Roman, mure use was 
made than of the Imw, we ciuinot reckon less than six ounces of 
iron to the spcuMieod, or less than two spears to each man : aial 
this gives us nearly two tuns’ weight more of iron fur four thou- 
sand men as their jirovisioii in this kiiui of missile. f)f hand- 
weapons, such us swords, battle-axes, hullierds, spears, «ind of 
defensive armour, such us head^pieces and sliields, which every 
man had, and coats of mail or armour, which some hail, it is 
suflicient to observe that all of it v/oulil Ite lust iron to the tmo(is 
who were defeated, or driven fioni the field of battle, leaving 
their killed and wounded laliiiid ; and all had to lie nqdaccd by 
a fresh su)»|i1y of iron. We see in tiiis great amount of iron or 
hronre amis, to lie provided and tronsixirLed with even a very 
small body of men in mirieiit times, why a single battle was 
almost always decisive, and everylliiiig was staked upon the issue 
of a single ilay ; and we see why defeat, us in the rase of the 
'lattle of Hustings and many otheis, was almost always irreco- 
verable with the same tioiqis: they hud no aiiiiniitiitioii on the 
losing side after a battle. We may jinlge from tliese views how 
'mportunt and valuable it must have beeiisfor an invading army 
of Goths, or whatever iiatne they liore, coming from Asia to 
£uro|)e,^o have got possession of Swedeu ; so important, indeed, 
hat it is reasonable to believe that if ever an Asiatic people 
invaded Eurofs? north of the Caipathlaii mountains, the invaders 
would first of all proceeil nortli along the Vistula and other 
ivers falling into Vlie Baltic, and put themselves in commiiiii- 
catioii, by conquest or commercr*, with the country whicli siqi- 
plied their aminuiiiiion ; and would then issue armed from the 
North, and break into the Roman empire, and be considered m 
a fieople coining originally from some Northern hive. Sraiuli- 
lavia certainly never had food for more human lieiugs than its 
ireseiit iiihaliitonte, and could never have fwiuedout the succa- 
live inuItTtncies wno, by all uncuunts, are said to have come in 
rom the Nortli iqioii the Roman provinces. — Latng's (Jhrmicie 
of Hu Kings of Kmvag, 

The Origin of Fogs,— Tlw very common but mistaken idea, 
lAt the fug which we see of an evening hanging over low mca- 
lowB, and by the sales of streams, is ascending, arises very iia- 
un&lly from our first observing it iu low places, anil as the cool 
if the evening advances, remark ing tliat it Mcends to higher 
.and: the fact is, howeveif nut that the (tep is ascending, but 
that from tlie coldness of tlwse situations cuey are the first place 
which condense the before invisible vapour, and as the cold of 
be evening advances this condensation takes place at a big Iter 
level. A large portion of the vapour oscruds to the i||i{fer 
wgiuiis of the atmosphere, where it cools, and becomes visible to 
js ill the form of clouds; and increasing in density by cO(.rmg, 
hey gradually descend nearer to the earth, until at lost btmom- 
ing too condensed by the lorn of heat, tliey fall in rain, to be 
gain retir.-ned in cudlefe succession.— Jfeicnti/c Phmooum ^ 
l.ife, ^1^ 
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LOCOMOTION OF ANIMALS.- No. IX. 

Tbk Bat (Chriroptf^ra). — Bats present locomotive 
orf;ana of a ver;]^ peculiar construction. Destined like 
birds to move in the air, their idlceleton is adapted in 
conformity to tlisA,.purposp. The bones are light, the 
body BtiiaU, Iht' arms and fingers greatly developed, to 
afford a great number of points for the attaehment of 
the delicate membrane of which the wing is partly 
composed, as may he observed in the annexed figure of 
the short-eared bat. The hand of the bat rotates out- 
wards and inwards like the wing of a bird, |o that 
when fjie wing is folded the little finger lies on the 
smaller bone of the fore-arm. The thumb is not in- 
cluded in the mcrobrune of the wing, but projects be- 
yond its margin, where it forms a hook for holding 
objecls. The four 8ucce/>diiig fingers support the 
membranous wing, which^whon expanded presents 
an extensive surface for striking the air during flight. 
The logs are small, twisted, and so weak as to be in- 
eapabln of supporting the body when on the ground. 
The toes, terminating in sharp claws, are well adapted 
for grasping elevated objects, to which the animal 
suspends itself in an inverted position ; by this means 
it can easily launch itself into the air on the slightest 
alarm. 



As the bat is incapable of chasing and cajituring its 
j'n^yoii the ground, and its fond is chiefly f'ojnposc^d of 
insects taken on the wing, it requires the attainment 
of a niueh greater velocity of movement than it would 
he able to aceouiplish by means of its lower extremities, 
weio they even much slrbuger than they are. It has, 
therefore, Imhiii furnished with a peculiar apparatus 
afhqitod to aerial progression, as has been already de- 
serilKHl. Such being the case, wc snail postpone the 
statement of the jirinciples on whicli Inc fniwer of 
flight in the Cheiroptera depends, until we take into 
consideration the flight of animals in general. 

movements of Quadrupeds differ 
ill principle from those of bipeds, ana also from those 
of hexapods. 

In all quadrupeds the axis of the trunk is directed 
more or less horizontally, the angle of inclination de- 
])ciuling chiefly on the difference between the length of 
the anterior and posterior extremities. In^ some ani- 
mals — ^tbegirafle, for instance— the furc-legs are the 
longest, and the axis of the trunk inclines upwards ; 
in otlicrs, such as the hare, greyhound, and especially 
the jerboa and kangaroo, the hinder limbs prepon- 
derate in length : the axis consequently (supposing tbe 
animal to stand with the four feet on the ground; in- 
clines anteriorly downwards. 'I'he diffei'ence between 
the lengths of the anterior and posterior limbs pro- 
duces a very acmi|ble effect on Ihe movements of such 
animals. 

In quadrupeds the weight of the body is transmitted 
to the ground by means of their four legs, but we shall 
iiiid oil examination that tliey do not all bear an equal 
share of the burden, and that the different species pre- 
•sent a diversity rd structure which influences their move- 
luontsvery jierceptibly. In the elephant, for example, 
the legs are nearly straight, a conformation which on- 
abli'S the nniir^to 8U]qmrt the mass of its body with 
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the groatesl mechanical advantage : but, great as it is' 
well known to be, the strength of^ the bones and mus- 
cles of its legs is far from being in proportion to the 
mass of its body when compared with that of many 
smaller quadrupeds ; and we consequently find that the 
speed of the elephant is not proportional to its hulk. 

Quadrupeds move their four legs either singly and 
•ucccBsively, and in various orders, which correspond 
with the different velocities of the animal. Tlicse dif- 
ferent kinds of movement of the leps are knowii under 
the terms walking, trotting, galloping, and leaping. 

As everybody is familiar with the horse, we shall 
select that animal to illustrate the manner iii which the 
locomotion of quadrupeds in general is effected. 'Fhe 
subject possesses more or less interest to most persons, 
yet of the millions of people who are hi the daily Jiabii 
of seeing the horse in motion, how very few considrr 
the means by which tbe movements of that vaJnahlr 
animal are performed. Let us suppose the horse to he 
Bta.nding on its four legs, as in Fi^. 4, and that it com 



incnces llio walking step by moving its left bind-leg, 
as in Fii, 1 ; this having been advanced and placed 
on the ground, the right forc-lcg is next raised and 
advanced, as in FVg*. 2. and having been placed on tlie 
ground, the right hind-leg perfonna a similar move- 
ment, and the legs of tbe animal are in the position 
Fig. 3 ; lastly, the left fore-leg is advanced, ana placed 
in the position of Fig. 4. These four movements com- 
plete the step, and during the series the centre of 
gravity of tbe animal passes over a corresponding 
space. This is the order in which nearly all quadril- 
le move their legs in slow walking; but some authors 
do not coincide in this statement, amongst whom is 
Borelli. who has figured the horse as moving both the 
logs on the same side at once in walking, as some horses 
arc taught to do in the amble, and as the giraffe is said 
to do naturally. ^ 

A little consideration will clear up the enor into 
which Borelli and others have fallen respecting the 
horse. It will be observed from tbe foregoing state- 
ment that the left hind-le^ moves first; the right 
fore-leg second ; the right hind-lcg third ; and the left 
fore-leg fourth. Now if we do not analyse this order 
of motion from its commencement, we may easily be 
deceived; for in walking by a horse, the two legs 
appear indeed to move together on the same side, but 
this arises from the continuity of the scries of move- 
ments, which we find begins with the left bind-leg, and 
terminates with the left fore-leg: being in like man- 
ner the movement of the right fore-leg followed by 
that of tlic right hind-leg ; whicli continuity of niove- 
ment, if not carefully discriminated, gives an impres- 
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•ion that the animal moves both legs on the aainc side 
BimulUneouBly, 





Tim 7Vo^— In troUiue:, the litfrst' moves iu le^ in 
l».ur» itiaRonally ; tbu^ it' ihc legs a rfrFf>. 5) b» raised 
and advanced first, the logs b e will be raised tho in- 
BliiiiL those designated bycid rearh the ground. On 
tin; olluT hand, when the legs he are raUi^d before 
tlu' legs Cl ^ reach tlic ground, there is a minute in- 
terval during which all the legs are raised above the 
grouiid at the same time. In trotting each leg moves 
nilliei* more frequently in the same |ieriod of time than 
HI walking, nr nearly as 6 to 5. But the veloelty ac- 
(^iiired by moving the legs in jiairs, instead of eonsc^cu- 
tivoly, depends on tho circumsiancc that, in trotting, 
each leg rests on the ground a short time, and sidings 
during :i long mic ; whilst in walkinf^ each log swings 
durijg a short period, and rests during a coiopaia- 
tively long one. In walking, the trujgk oscillates late- 
rally, wherc'as in trotting it oscillates vertically ; but 
ill each of these kinds of movement there appears to 
be a slight motion of the truiiK of the animal both late- 
rally and vertically. 

It may he observed that the vortical line traversing 
the bdse of support passes through tho horse in such 
a manner as to leave by far the greater ])art of the 
wcMght of the body to be supported by the two fort- 
logs. 

The ikilUtp. — In galloping, the liorsc adopts throe 
different methods of using its organs of loi'omotion, 
which are distinguished by the number and the order 
in which thn feet reach the ground. 

First order of motion. — When a horse ^egins to gal- 
lop oil the right, the left hind-leg roaches the ground 
firet ; the riglit hmd-log and loft fore-leg next follow 
at the same time, and the right fore-leg last. This is 
called the gallop of three beats. 

Second order of motion. — If the four h'gs leach the 
ground in succession, the left hind-foot rciK'hcs the 
ground first, the right hind-foot second, the leit fore- 
loot third, and the right fore-foot fourth. This is 
the gallop of four beat^ sometimes denominated the 
canter. This order of movement is not adapted for 
great slficcd, but is an agreeable motion in riding on 
horseback for ladies, or for gentlemen who ride lazily, 
or hadW. 

Third order of motion.— In this kind of action the 
horse moves tho logs in th^nme order as in trotting ; 
that is, the Jcfl hind anffright fore feet roach the 
ground simaltanoously, then the right bind and left 
fore feet. This is the order in which the feci move iA 
.racing, and whenever the greatest speed is required. 

is (‘ailed thp gallop of two beata 

Xcvmtfig.— In leaping, the burse raises the forc-lcgs 
from uie ground, and projects Uie body upwards and 
furw ards by the hind-legs alone. It is well known that 
they leap rivulets, hedges, and ditches, with great 
eases even under the burden of heavy rideirs ; but to 
accomplish this an enormous expenditure qf muscular 
action must rc'qutrcd; since the muscles which pro- 
duce the effect act at a great mechanical disadvantage. 

Horses which are constituted for great speed have 
the shoulder-joints directed at a considerable angle 


with the arm. Saintbcll has given Ihe felative pro- 
portions of the several parts of the skeleton of the 
celebrated race-horse Eedipse, together with the an- 
gles of inclination and range of juiotion belonging to 
the joints of the legs. According to ins account, that 
horse, when galloping at libei^ and at its greatest 
speed, passed over twenty-five »t at cacii step : these 
atrides were taken two and a half times in a second, 
being at the rate of about four miles in six minutes and 
two seconds, or forty milc^ in an hour and twenty 
seconds. 

riiose quadrupeds arc best adapted as bc*asts of bur- 
den, or to take long and often repeated journeys, which 
have the anterior and posterior limbs of nearly equal 
length, such for instance as the horse, ass, camel, and 
many other animals, and these have also the poaer of 
ascending and desexinding hills with ease and safely. 
But such is not the case frith those quadrupeds in wiiich 
the length of the anterior and posterior extremitifis is 
remarkably disnropprtionate. The hare, for example, 
has the hinder legs much longer than the anterior ones ; 
the consequence of which is, that when pursued, it can 
often outstrip the greyhound in running up the sides 
of hills, but in descending it must run in a zigzag 
direction, or it would tumole over. The rabbit pre- 
sents the 6amo»conformation. Iti the jerboa and kan- 
garoo thn length of the posterior le^ predominates 
exccedingl}r ovc^r that of the anterior, and their mode 
of progression is effected by a succession of leaps pro- 
duced by the simultaneous action of their hinder ex- 
tremities. WJuin pursued, the jerboa is said to clear 
nine feet at each leap, and so rapidly tliat the Cos- 
sacks, through mounted on the fleetest horses, are un- 
able to overtake it. In these Idaps the b^y flies 
thiough tho air with the legs inclined backwards as in 
7 ). 



In the kangaroo the length of the hind-legs is nearly 
double that of the fore-legs, which is a disproportion 
far too great to pennit them to move with the same 
advantage as other (]uadruped8. When the kangaroo 
rests on its four legs, tht* head and trunk incline to the 
ground, as seen hi They usually sit on the two 

haunches, using the tau as the third leg of a tripod, 
as in Fig. 0. • 

Amongst the Ruminantia, the deer and the antelopes 
are beautifully organized for speed, but as they move 
on the same principles as the hoiae, we need not stop 
to dwell on them. 

It may be remarked that those animals wlii^i are 
least furnished with the means of defence, and arc least 
protected, are often endowed with the greatest speed 
ot motion ; such as the hare, antelope, deer, &c. On 
the other band, the lion, tiger, leopard, and carnivor- 
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ousquadruri*ds which are endowed with great strength, 
have nut the speed of the above-mentioned animals. 
This sliows that with the same number of locoiiioLiyc or- 
gana, the speed of an, animal depends on other conditions 
besideb mere strength. The structure oi the several 
jointSi the relative length of the ditterent portions of 
the limbs ; the proportion wliich the length 'of the 
limbs bears to tliat of the body; the angular disposi- 
tion of the limbs with respect to each other; the dis- 
tances at which the muscles act with resnect to the 
axes of the joints ; all concur to modify the speed of 
ail animal, independently of its muscular power ; and 
these circumstances, the details of which may found 
in worhs on eonifiarative anatomy, vary considerably 
in difl'erent animals. In all the diversified forms of 
quadrupeds wc observe their nrganixatioii beautifully 
adapteci to fulfil the destiny allotted to them by tbe 
all«wiae governor of the univeAe, 

THE MINING SYSTEM* OF CHILL 

Mr. Darwin the naturalist, in the narrative of his re- 
searclicB in South America, gives some details of the 
mining system as gtiiierally carried on in Chili and 
other parts of that continent. In an earlier volume of 
the Magazine wc noticed the ]oi:alities> and modes of 
excavating the chief gold and silver mines : but a few 
details may here be given, from Mr. Darwin's work, 
respecting some peculiarities iii the South Aiociicou 
sysiciu generally. 

In an old Spanish law in operation in Chili, every 
eni:ourageniciit is given to the search for mines. The 
discoverer may work a tniiie in any ground, by paying 
five shillings; and helore paying this he iiuy tiy, even 
in the garden of another man, for twenty days. There 
are copper-mines in which the men go through a very 
hard ordeal for a very small remuneration. Tii^*y have 
JiUlc time allowed for their meals ; and during both 
summer and winter they begin when it is light, and 
leave off at dark. (In Chili the summer days aie 
shorter and the winter days longer than in England). 
They are (at the mines of Jajuel) paid one yamiid stei- 
iing a month, togi'iher with food. This food consisUi 
oi sixU'cn figs and two small loaves of bread fur break- 
fast, boiled beans for dinner, and broken roasted wheat 
grain for supper. They scarcely ever taste meat. 
They have to clothe thcuisclves and to support ihL'ir 
families with twelve pounds a year. 

Hut this kind of work is slight to that which is un- 
dergone by the men at some mines which swere visited 
by Mr. Darwin, and which had been visited many years 
before by Sir Francis Head. On arrival at the gold- 
mines of Yaquil [Jajuell, Mr. Darwin was suqirised at 
the pale apjiearancc of the men ; but be soon found sufii- 
eicnl reason for it. The mine is four hundred and fifty 
feet deep, and each man bruigs up nearly tfvo hundred- 
weight of ore. With this load they have to cliiiib^up' the 
alternate notclK^s cut in the trunks of trees })lacea in a 
zig zag line up the shaft. The men (who are quite 
naked, except rlrawers) ascend with this great load from 
the bottom of the line. EvSn beardless young men, 
eighteen or twenty years of age, do tljis, although they 
have little muscular dovelopiufnt of body. 

Sir Francis Head says While the harreteros^ 
or minci-s, were working tbe lode, tlic were 

carrying the on* upon their backs; and after we 
had made the m^'essary observations, and had eol- 
lec;ted pro)>er s|iecimens, W’e ascended, with several of 
these .iipires above and below us. The fatigue of climb- 
ing up the notched sticks was so great, Uiat wc were 
almost exhausted, while the men behind us (with a 
lung stick in one hand, in the cloven end of which 
there was a candle) were urging us not to stop them, j 
Tbe leading apire whistled whenevci* he came to cer- | 
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tain spots, and then the whole parly rested for a few 
seconds. It was really very interesting, in looking 
above and below, to see these poor creatures, each 
lighted by bis candle, and climbing up the notched 
stick with such a load upon his back, though 1 occa« 
sionally was a little afraid lest one of those 'above me 
might tumble, in which case we should have all pre- 
ceded him in his fall. We were quite exhausted when 
we came to the mouth of the mine ; one of my party 
almost fainted, and as the sun had long ago set, the air 
was so bleak and freezing, we were so heated, and the 
sceme was so cheerless, that wc were glad to hurry into 
the hut. . . , I then sent out for one of the apircs 
with his load. 1 put jt on the ground and endeavoured 
to rise with it, but could not, and when two or three 
of my party put it on my shoulders, 1 was barely able 
to walk under it. The F^nglish miner who was with 
us was one of the strongest men of all the Cornisli 
party, yet he was scarcely able to w'alk with it. and 
two of our party who attempted to support it wcic al- 
together unable, and exclaimed ^ that it would break 
their backs.’ The load which wc tried was one of sjm^- 
ciiticns which 1 liad paid the apire to bring up tor me, 
and whicli weighed more than usual, but not iriiieli, 
and he had carried it up with me, and was above me 
during the whole of the ascent." 

Mf. Darwin says, that notwithstanding this severe 
lalxmr, the R]>ires live entirely on boded beans and 
bread ; they would prefer the bread alone, but the 
meters, finding lhat they cannot work so hard upon 
this, insist on their eating the beans also. Tlieir pay is 
from twenty-four to twenty-eight sliillirigs a iiioriili. 
They leave the mine only oni’o in three weeks ; when 
they stay with their fannlics for two days. As a means 
of preventing the men from abstracting aiiv of tlu: gold 
or gold- ore (for it is ol a gold-mine that Mr. Darwin 
is Bf>eaking), the owners establish a very snniinary and 
striii^ent tribunal. Whenever the supeiiiilendent 
finds a liiin]) of ore secreted for theft, its full value is 
stopped out of the w&ges of all the men; so that they 
arc obliged to keep watch ov(*r I'ach other, each 
having a direct interest in the honesty of all the rest. 

The Chilian miners are full of peculiaiiiics. The 
amount of labour they undergo is greater than that of 
slaves, generally so called ; yet as they are to a certain 
extent masters of their own actions, they hear up 
against what would wear down most men. Living for 
wet'ks together in the most desolate spots, when they 
descend to the villages on feast-days there is no excess 
or extravagance into which they do not run. They 
occasionally gain a considerable sum, and then, like 
sailors with prize-money, they try how soon they can 
contrive to squander iu Tb'by drink excessively, buy 
quantities of clothes, and in a few days icturn^ to the 
mines without a j>enny, there to resume their* labori- 
ous mode of life. It is observed by Mr. Darwin that 
this thoughtlessness, as with sailors, is the result of the 
mode in which they are made dependent upon others 
rather than on Ihemsclveigljt Their daily food is found 
them, and they acquire no habitual care as to the 
means of subsistence ; while the temptation to enjoy- 
Ihcnt and the means of paying fur it occur at the same 
Umes. Far difiereiit is this from the system observet^ 
in Cornwall; whore the men, by having' a direct inter- 
est in the good management of the mine, learn to think 
for Uieroselves, and form a highly intelligent body of 
men. The Chilian miners wear a ])ecu1iar and rather 
picturesque dress ; consisting of a very long shirt, of 
some dark-coloured baize, with a leathern apron, fas- 
tened round the waist by a brigluly coloured sash; 
very broad trowsers ; and a small cap of scarlet cloth 
Gtting closely to the hM. 

It IS necessary to bear in mind that the miners here 
ipoken of are a different sbt of men from the apiies. 
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tvho are those that bring up the heavy burdens. The 
miners dig the ore from the bowels of the mine ; while 
thcapiresaresiniplv labourers, such as the bricklayers* 
labourers, with whose apjiearance we are' familiar, 
but who carry much less heavy loads, and up a much 
less height wi4h a much better construr.tra ladder. 
'I'iie following remarks by Mr.Darwin will furtlier illus- 
trate the extraordinary kind of labour which these men 
undergo voluntarily ; for voluntary it must be called 
wlieii viewed in relation to acknowledged slavery, since 
the men are not obliged to accede to the employer’s 
terms, although in effect the country is so poor and ill- 
j ogu).ited that the men have very little choice. Ac- 
cording to the general regulatign, the apire is nut 
allowed to halt for breath, except the mine ia six liun- 
dn^d feet deep. The average load is considered as 
rather more tnan two hundred pounds, and I have 
licen assured that one of three hunared pounds (twenty- 
tw(» stones and a halfj by way of a trial has been 
brought up from the deepest mine ! At the lime the 
a)iires were bringing up the usual load twelve times in 
the day, that is, two thousand four hundred (lounds 
fiom eighty yards deep ; and they were employed in the 
intervals in breaking and picking ore. These men, ex- 
( entitig from accidents, arc li^althy and appear cheer-* 
Inl. Their bodies are not very muscular. They rarely 
eat meat once a week, and never ,oftcner, and^heii 
only the hard dry charqiii (dried beef). Although with 
a knowledge that the labour is voluntary, it was never- 
llicdoss quite revolting to see the slate in which 
they reached the iiioulli of the iiiino; tlndr bodies 
bent forward, leaning with their arms on the steps, 
their legs bowed, the muscles quivci in g, the perspi- 
ration stream iiig from their faces over their breasts, 
their nostrils distended, the corners of their mouth 
fon'ibly drawn bai k, and the expulsion of their breath 
most laborious, each tinft\ from habit, they utter an 
articulate cry of * ay* ay,* which ends in a sound rising 
Irotn deep in th(3 chest, but shrill like the note of a fife. 
Alter staggering to the yule of ofes, they emptied the 
* carpacho : ’ in two or three sccunds recovcn'iiig their 
breath, they wiped the sweat from their brows, and, ap- 
paieiilly quite frcbh, descended the mine again at a 
quick pace. This appears to me a wundurful instance 
of the amount of labour which habit (for it can be 
nothing else) will enable a man to endure.'* 

There is a great amount of ignorance manifested 
among the Chilian and La Plata miners, on points 
which in England constitute part and parcel of the 
mining system. At a copper-mine Mr. Darwin was 
told that the (JhiLian miners had no conception of the 
value of copper pyrites (a rich ore of copper) until in- 
formed of the circumsfiince by miners from this 
country : the Chilians laughed at the Englisli fur en- 
tertaining such a notion ; but the English afterwards 
turned the laugh against them, by making a profitable 
use of some veins of this ore, which they bad bought 
fur a mere trifle. 

The iiiining system in thak country is generally con- 
ducted somewhat as follows There are two principal 
jiersons ('oiicerned in almost every mine, the proprietor 
and tJic habilitador: the first, who is also the actual 
minor. lives at his hacienda, or farm, generally in the 
neigh bourboodf and attends to the details of w'orking 
and melting the ore. The habilitador resides at one or 
other of the sea-port towns: be is the mining capitalist, 
by whose means the miner ia enabled to proceed with 
Ills work. The habilitadors are generally diltmnt and 
jirudent men; while the proprietor or miner ia too 
often improvident. The proprietor farms his own 
ground, on the banks of a stream : obtaining from 
his f^arm vegetables and sometimes live-stock for tfie 
Fulitfislencc of his working iifitieire. The melting-house j 
is also generally built on hid hacienda, and the ore is j 


brought to his door on the backs of roules.^ These far- 
mer-miners rarely undertake to work a mine with their 
own unassisted ca])ital; they are seldom suffleiently 
wealthy, and when they arc so, it is found ulUniately 
more advantageous to share with the habilitador, who 
takes charge of the commercial jflkrt of tlio business. 
In some instances, tho miner ^s so utterly without 
funds that he is at the mercy of the habilitador, who 
makes what terms he pleases, which the other has 
scarcely an option to refuse or accept, since be has no 
means of paying the wages of his men. and carrying 
on Uie operations, without the aid of the capital provided 
by the habilitador. 

The Chilian system has, however, undergone a good 
deal of cliaijge by the introduction of English capital 
and inodes of proceeding : although the English capi- 
talists themselves have qof had a very flattering return 
for the money so invested, except in some rare in- 
stances. 

• "k 

THE CHAMPAGNE DISTRICTS OF FRANCE. 

Wx have DO spots in England analogous to the w'ine- 
districts of France. The cultivation of the grape is in 
too backward a state in this country to allow of the 
wine-man ufacfhre being brought to an important ex- 
tent. Perhaps the nearest a))prOach to such a system 
is exhibited m the cider-districts of Devonshire and 
Herefordshire, where the inhabitants, for one genera- 
tion after another, cultivate large oichards of apple- 
trees for the express purpose of preparing this beve- 
rage. In the mid land, parts ‘of France, however, the 
wine-system (if we may so term it) exhibits many in- 
teresting features worthy of note. 

The name of Champagne, which is so familiar as 
that applied to a choice variety of French wines, is the 
lULine ui‘ one of the provinces into which France was 
divided before the Revolution. The province has been 
since subdivided into several ** departmentB," and the 
old name is not now officially applied to the district ; 
but if nothing else should keep the name of Cham- 
pagne in remembrance, the wine which is named after 
It will efi'ectually do so. .The district of Champagne 
lies eastward of Paris, intervening between the me- 
tropolis and the country around Strasbourg. Rbeims, 
Eperiiay, and Chateau-Thierry, arc three of tlie prin- 
cipal spots in the heart of the wine-distrit‘t; especially 
Epeniay, on the road from Paris to Chii1onB‘«&ur- 
Marne. 

For the manufacture of the while champagne wines 
black grapes are generally used. They are galliered 
in the morning, while the dew^ is yet on them ; and it 
is remarked that, when the weather is foggy at the 
time of the' vintage, the produce of the fcrmeiilHiion is 
considerably increased The wine obtained from the 
fir8t.preB8ure is called vin d'iliie, and is always kept 
apart ffom the rest. Tha liquor is coUected in small 
vats, whence it is rc»inovcu eaily in the folloM'lng day 
into punebeonh which have been ]>reviously sul- 
phured ; in tbcHc the must undergoes a brisk foniicnta- 
tion, and is allowrd'to remain till towards the end of 
December, when it becomes bright. It is then racked, 
and flned with isinglass, and in a month or six weeks 
more it is racked and fined a second time. In the 
month of March it is bottled ; after it has been six 
weeks in bottle it becomes brisk, and towards autumn 
the fermentation is oflen so powerful as to occasion a 
considerable lAss by tho bursting of tlie bottles. The 
loss thus sustained, which is seldom lees than t#enty 
per cetit., is one of the causes which tend to eiihanco 
the* price of the wines. To procure pink champagne, 
the grapes ah? first slightly tre^den and freed from the 
stallcs; and the fermentation is allowed to commence 
before they are sulijectcd to the press, in order to faci- 
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litate the Boiuiion of the colouring-maiten In making 
the red wines, the grapes are trodden before they arc 
introduced into the* vat; B(»metiines the treading is 
repeated during the fermentation. The marc, or stalky 
refuse, is covered by a board, and a layer of straw is 
commonly eiii))]nye(^ protect the frothy head from 
the contact of the atinhspheric air. 

Mias Costello, in her * Pilgrimage to Auvergne,* baa 
given many jntcreatinjp; details concerning the Cham^ 
jjagne district, which turther illustrate the place and 
Its people. Wine-makiiig is deemed such an important 
pan or the industrial arrangrMtienls of the district, that 
pamphlets are continually appearing, as well as works 
of larger bulk, relating to professed improvements 
in tbe method of cultivating the vine, or in themanu* 
facture of the wine. There does not appear, however, 
to have been much change ii^ the mode of proceedhig 
during half a century. At that time, Arthur Young 
the agriculturist visited the wine-caves of Epernay, 
then the properUy of M. Lasnier <axid M. Dors^ ; and 
the nainn caves are now occupied fur a similar pur- 
pose hy M. Moct, a wine*inerchantwhose name is well 
known to the , connoisseurs m champagne. These 
wine-caves are quite remarkable, and uiqiaralleled by 
anything of the kind in England. They form an in- 
tricate labyrinth of subterranean patoages in some 
chalk-hills near Kpertnay. It would take a whole day to 
ramble all through them, and from one end to the other 
there is nothing but wine, wine. When Arthur Young 
visited them, they contained fifty or sixty thousand 
bottles of c:hainpagne; but at the present time M. 
Moot has the etiornious quantity of three millions of 
biiules of this cosily wine theie deposited. The wine 
is kept in the caves three years before being sent out, 
and tne quantity is kept up by renewals as fast as the 
old wine is removed. 

To tbe same firm of Moot also belongs the vuneya**!! 
of Hautvilliers, one of the most choice of the wine- 
producing estates. It was formerly one of the lich 
possessions of the Benedictines, every trace of whose 
cunvent is now swept away, althougli the vineyard re- 
mains in a fiourishiiig slate. 

The most advantageous .position for planting the 
vines is on the south-eastern slope of a hill. The sum- 
mits of hills arc too riiucli exposed to winds; while the 
bottoms of valleys and plains, although fitted for the 
growth of the wood of the virus does not answeV so 
well for the ripening of the grapes. In past times 
very great attention was paid to the choiceiiess of the 
growth, in order that this, rathcT than quantity, should 
give the reputation (o the place. Philipfie Ic Hardi 
issued an ordinance in 1395, expressed in these words : 
*—** Understanding that on the hill where the best 
wine in tbe kingdom is grown, and of which opr Holy 
Father the Pope*, our Lord the King, and many other 
great lords are in the habit, by prelereiice, of m?kiag 
)>rovision, there has been of, late planted gametfs, a bad 
plant tvhirh has many times deceived and defrauded 
foreign incrcJiaiits. by which much iii||fary and loss has 
been auBtained, it is hereby ordered that the df loyal 
ffamaiB shall be cut and extirpate in a month from 
this time, under penalty of a jine of sixty sous each 
plant.*’ 

Those vines arc said to be the host which are planted 
in cordms and run on trellises;* but ntany arc still 
grown on single pro]>4. It is not uncommon to ob- 
seri^e, between the ranks of vines, licans and potatoes; 
hut this IS a custom not approved by ttie best judges. 
JudiS:ious pruning is regarded as a point of the first 
coiisequenco, as much so, indeed, as the position of the 
vineyard or the quality of the plant. The vimfran, 
or vine-droHser, is a husbandman on whose skiu much 
depends; and it often happens th^t a person so en- 
gaged is himself a proprietor of vines * a state of things 
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which sometimes leads to the neglect of his cnipluyer'a 
vineyard while attending to his own. 

The connexion between the flavour of tlic grapes and 
tbe flavour of the wine is not so close as many might 
suppose. It does not by any means follow that a grape 
pleasant to the palate produces a plewsant wine ; for, 
in the course of the fermentation, and of the difTcrent 
operations necessary to bring out the real qualities of 
the fruit, many minute chemical changes occur, whicJi 
render the quality of the wine a very uncertain point. 
The kind of vino called piml is reputed to prodiu*e tlic 
best wine; yet there are but few champagne vineyards 
planted with it ; because, though the wine is superior, 
the produce is so small that the expense of cullivalion 
is Msarcely compensated by the pri(*c. Fur tins reason, 
this kind of grape is mixrm with otherr^of lesser value, 
to produce what is called rin pinot€. If the very fincbt 
kind be required, it is necessary to keep all irifeiior 
varieties at a distance; for if a ]»inot-vino he sin- 
rounded by infenor plants called truyuns, the flavour 
of the fruit of each will partake of that of the other. 

Miss Costello, alter speaking of some disasters which 
the town of Epernay had sufiered in the troubled 
events of former times, remarks The vnies, how- 
ever, flourish through sil troubles, and arc not only 
splendid in quality, but beautiful to the eye. Indeed, 
the « whole drive, from Kpornay to Chateaii-Thirrr), 
which was our next destination, is exquisite, eonstantjy 
varied and picturesque, and glowing with ahinirjaniv : 
corn, vines, and fruit heaping the earth witii iichcs; 
gardens of roses and orchards of crimBon cherncb 
along the road, with every here and there pretty villas 
belonging to the wine -merchants peeping from their 
shrubberies, and prospects of extreme beauty opening 
from the summit of the hills, with the bright Marne 
winding at their feet.” 

T^iie j^dne, as well as the’Marnc, piescnts its gently 
sloping hills clothed with vineyards. At a spot about 
two miles from Valence is the village of 8t.-Peray, 
around which are liAls on whose slopes an almost un- 
interrupted vineyard extends, producing very beautiful 
fCrapes wherever a . soutb-uasiern aspei:t can be ob- 
tained. The grape when ripe assumes a beautitul 
golden hue ;>rits taste is cloyingly sweet, and the sac- 
charine matter which exudes often covers the branches 
with a brown stain. From these grajics is produced a 
sparkling wine of a wholesome quality and a dcli(‘ale 
rosy tint. The vintage takes place about the middle or 
end of September, and the juiee is at once transferred 
to the rasK, before the fermentation has begun, and 
remains thci-e for six or seven months, daring whidi 
time it is fined. In March or April it is bottled, and 
remains two or three years' to mature, and allow the 
dregs to deposit, 'liie bottles are piled up in stacks, 
each row separated by laths, to allow' the bottles which 
burst Cand they form fourteen or fifteen per cent, of the 
whole) to be withdrawn. Alter this tbe wine is racked, 
that i^, each bottle is taken out, and is thrust neck 
downwards into a liole cut in a board. By this moans 
tlic dregs sink down gradually into the neck ; and as 
, they descend, day by day, tiie bottle is tilted more and 
more until its positierl is nearly vertical. To expedih* 
the falling of the sediment, the bottles are lifted and 
set down #ith a jerk once or twice a^day ; and, after 
receiving tw'o or throe hundred of these jerks, the 
bottle is taken up, and the sediment is discharged hy 
cutting the string and letting the cork fly, and with u 
the let*8,at the neck of the bottle, but as little of the 
wine as possible. The vacancy thus caused is fllied 
with clear wine ; and this proi'css of corking and un- 
corking IS repeated two or three times, uiitd no more 
sediment is deposited. 
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RAMBLES FROM RAILWAYS, 

The Adith, Aarri-, and Wey.— No. VII. 

The ri(]p;o of downs from Guildford to Fariiliam» 
called tlio “ IIo^'h Jiack,’* fs very lofty, and a€brda ^ 
series of noble prospei'ts. We have ni our paper on 
the Mole mentioned the same ridf^ejs it extends in the 
opposite direction between Guildford and Dorkin;;. 
The whole raiij^e from Croydon to Farnhaiu, indtn^, 
may be said to yield a succession of views far surpassing 
anything else of the kind witliin the same distance 
from London. • 

At Guildford we may leave the Wey for awhile, and 
rejoin it at Stoke, a delightful little place, with a hne 
park, and a handsome church in tlic perpendicular 
style ; the tower is tall, and built of flints and atone ; 
ill it is a large door with an elegant window over it. 
In the church is a monument to the memory of 
Charlotte Smith, a once popular writer, though now 
forgotten. The scenery abput this neighbourhood, 
and fur some miles farther up the river, is extremely 
pleasing; we have indeed left the hilly ground, but 
tbese meadoE'B are gay and various, and now and then 
wo come upon a neat little cottage, and all along are 
plenty of trees. The river, too, is enlivened by Uie 
occasional passage of a barge, or, what is more pic- 
turesque, a timber-raft drawn by a horse or two, 
and guided by a sturdy steersman, who steps from 
one to another of the large blocks, and wVile he 
skilfully balances himself directs tlie movements of 
the raft. 

Our river is herb separated into 'several streams, but 
the towing-path must be followed. Wc pass by Sutton 
Place, celebrated for having been visited by Queen 
Elizabeth, and soon after reach Woking; but Uiero is 
nothing there need detain us. It is only notable as the 
nursery of Henry the Eighth. About a mile beyond 
Woking arc the remains of Newark Priory, delight^ 
fully situated in a meadow on thq left bank of our 
river. Bishop Tanner, in his * I^otitia Monastics** says 
that Aldbury, afterwards, called Newark, New 
Place, or De Novo Loco juxta Guildford, in the lime 
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of King Richard the First, or before, Ruald de Calver 
and Beatrix de Sandes his wife, bd)lt a church of Black 
Canons to the honour of the Blessed Virgin Mary and 
St Thomas of Canterbury” f rather an odd association 
by the way). There is nothing authentic known of its 
history. Tradition relates that the monks liked good 
living better than fasting; and that the devotiona! 
exercises they most delighted in were those they pur- 
sued along with the nuns of the convent at Ockham, 
on the other side of the river. If we may believe the 
same redoubtable tale-bearer, the monks, in order to 
faciliTate their intercourse *with the convent, deter- 
mined to fonn a tunnel under the ]Vey, and thus con- 
nect the two establishments. Long and zealously did 
they labour, and at lengtli they had so nt^arly completed 
their work, that all the brotherhood were summoned 
to be present at the opening of the farther end ; when, 
just as they were under the centre of the river, the 
water burst in/and they were all drowned. <3'he same 
story, however, is told of several other priories, and we 
may hope that it does not properly belong to our Black 
Canons. This,, like the otlier religious estabh'shments, 
was brokob up' at the dissolution by Henry the Eighth. 
This monarch granted the site of Newark Priory, with 
most ol»the adjoining property, to Sir Anthony Brdwno. 
It was undoubtedly a fine structure, and is of the early 
pointed style of architecture. It is in a very dila- 
pidated condition, nearly every trace of omarficnt being 

S ine. The walls arc about three feet thick, and are 
rmed, like most similar edifices in this county and in 
Sussex, of flint and nibble. The part that remains 
Was no doubt the original priory church ; some scattered 
fragments are supposed to have belonged to the re- 
fectory. It is now carefully preserved, but largo, jiarUi 
of it are said to have been formerly used for r^iring 
the road, and for #ny other purposes to which the old 
fiitit-work could be applied. These remains, 
most of the estates originally granted to Sir Anthoiw 
Browne, now belong to Lord Lovelace. Ookbam, wtoh 
wc menthmed above, is on the other side of the liver. 
In the church-yard is a punning epitaph on one 
Spong, a carpenter,* who ” lived by niliiig, thowh 
he had no wit.” As it has been often spoken of^ 
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we give bic commencement only ; the remainder is ' 
rather dull : I 

Tliimirh many a sturdy oak 1i« laid along. I 

Fell’d by Deaths surer hatchet hero lies Spring : 

Posts he oft tjiadc, yet ne’er a place aiuhJ 
And lived by Mi/tm;, though he had no wit; 

Old saws be hod, olthough no aritiquai inii. 

And stiUs corrected, yet was no graintnariau.** 

The fine mansion at Ockham is the rosidenee of Lord 
Lovelace, whose Lady is Lord Byron’s daup;htcT Ada* 
PMsing by Wisjey. where the Mole and Wey approach 
within a mile of each other, thouf;h they diverge 
again almost directly, we next resch Byflect. noted as 
the residence of Spe^ncer, the author ot ‘Anecdotes of 
Pope,’ a dull book, and of * Poly metis,’ one that, despite 
the prodigious prosings of Polymetis, and the ever- 
lasting siiDpcr of Mysagetos, is rather more amusing, 
though pcrbaint hardly meant to be so ; he also wrote 
an 'Essay on Pope's Translation of the Odyssey.’ 
Johnson says of him, in his clever, rough way, “ lie 
was a man whose learning was not very great, and 
whose mind was not very powerful:” a judgment 
which nobody can deny. . 

The next place to Byfleet is Weybriuge, R largo 
village, without any-« remarkable fe(iturc. Near it is 
llam House, an old m&nsion, witli some fine cedars in 
the grounds. It was given by James the Second to 
Catiieriiie Sedley, the dauglitor iif Sir Chiirloa Sedley. 
She afterwards married the Earrof Portmorc, whose 
descendant is stilf the proprietor of Ham House. The 
river runs along Oatlands, the scat of Lord h'raiicis 
Egerton. It formerly belonged to the Duke of York, 
for whom it was purchased from the Duke of New< 
castle. The present building is recent, hut the site on 
which it was erected was formerly occupied by a royal 
mHiision. While it w'as a royal domain Elizabeth often 
visited it, and soiiietiincs resided in it. Clliarlcs the 
First settled it on his queen Hcniietta. The grounds 
contain a grotto, said to be the finest in England ; it 
was raised at a great exjicnsc by the Duke of New- 
castle. In the house there is a good collection of 
pictures. 

The river enters the Thames not far from Walton 
bridge, and nearly opposite the (’oway stakes, where 
Cwaar is supposed to have crossed the Tiiames in his 
second expedition. None of the stakes, we believe, 
remain now. At Weybridge there is a i^ailway station, 
from whicli we may be whirled back to London almost 
as quickly as if we possessed Furtuualus's cap. 

THE ENGLISH AND IHISH ORDNANCE 
SURVEY. 

[Coiii>1ud«d rrom pagft XU.]. ' 

The Irish Ordnance Survey, to which we next direc 
our attention, has been a costly aflair ; but jt Is one of 
the noblest gifts that science ever made to a nation 
It was intended originally to facilitate certain fisca 
arrangements in rating, but its value will continue os 
long as tlm country exists, wliatevex changes may take 
place in temporary political arrangements. 

About twenty years ago,* a Committee of the House 
of ('omiDons mconimeuded to government the ap- 
pointment of a body of persons to make a complete 
survey and valuation of Ireland ; the fomier being the 
ground-work on whieh the latter was to be conducted. 
The necessity for this valuation areno out of certain 
peculiarities in wliich Ireland differs froin^ England, 
in England various public expenses are borne or 
xnanng^ by local trusts or committees, under the pro- 
visions of especial acts of parliament ; but in Ireland 
they are borne bv the counties, through the medium of 
an assessment called a rcM. Tlu^ cess docs not press 
equallyon all the proprietors in a county ; in sonic 


.hero are townlands which were poor and sterile when 
he scale of rating was made, but which have grown 
nore valuable without a corresponding increase having 
x?en made in the cess payable hy them ; so that different 
townlands pay very unequallv in regard to their means. 
Sometimes a townland, widen reaped great advantages 
from liaving roads made through it, out of the county 
funds, did not contribute anything towards those funds, 
bcicausc when the apportionment of the lato was fixed 
this townland was poor and sterile. 

About 1824 attention was much directed to the state 
f the roads, the drainage, the canals^ and the river 
navigation of^reland : and it was at once seen that an 
aceurate survey o^the whole island, with its boundaries 
both artificial and natural, would greatly facilitate the 
introduction of improvements in there respects, as well 
as in respect to a new valuation of the townlands. Ac- 
cordingly Colonel Colby was directed to suspend for a 
ivliilehis surveying operations in Scotland, and lay the 
plans for a trigonometrical survey of lrelai|j on a scale 
of great completeness. A central office was established 
at Pliccnix Park in Dublin ; and Colonel Colby worked 
out a plan of operation in a manner which none but 
a military man could devise. There were officers of 
artillery to supmntend large compartments; offl- 
ccTB of inferior rank under these; and so on doAvn 
tA the humblest assistants, each one having the most 
exacHknd distinct instruetious of what he was to ilo, 
and where his department cOAserl. It was a most in- 
structive cxaiiiple of division of It^our ; there being at 
limes no less than two tbouaarnPpiTBonB engaged in 
this object, and all directed by tbe energies of one 
mind. The late lamented Lieutenant Druininnnd 
entered with such eai nest ness into this vast enter' 
prise, that he is believed to have hastened his death 
thereby; fur the officer, s and men who conducted 
tbe out-of-door observations were exposed to wet, 
frost, wind, heat, dew — and all the alternations of a 
variable climate. ^ 

The first important operation was to lay down a base- 
line, as a coinmciieemcnt to the triangulation. The 
ground selected was on the shores ot Lougli Foyle, 
near Lolidonderry, where a base-line nearly eight miles 
in IcngthAvas laid down. This line is deemed one of 
the most aceurate speciinens of measurement yet itro- 
duced, perhaps the most accurate. As there w ere rea- 
sons for believing that the deal rods, the glass lubes, 
and tbe steel chains used in former meastirements 
were all exposed to errors which it w^as desirable to 
avoid. Colonel Colby devised an entirely new piece of 
apparatus. It is known to most persons that there are 
clock pendulums so formed of two or more diffeient 
metals, that the um^qual eximnsions of the one and the 
other shall be made to compensate each other, and 
leave the effective length of tlie pendulum unaltered : 
now Colonel Colby acmpted a similar prine.iple in the 
measurement of his base lino. He caused two bars, 
the one of brass and the other of iron, to be so con- 
nected together that two steel pins should be ahvays 
exactly the same distance apart, whether tlie bars 
tliemselvos expanded or contracted ; and this dis- 
tance between the two points was made the unit of 
measurement along the line. By tpeaiis of this piece 
of apparatus, and oUicr contrivances adopted by Colonel 
Colby, such an extraordinary degree of accuracy 
has b^n attained, that it is computed that the error, 
if any, cAnnot exceed two inches in a length of eight 
miles. 

The base-line being thus estadilished, the triangula- 
tion commenced. The formation of tbe larger tri- 
angles commenced in 1825, and finished in 1 832. 1 1 was 
in this part of the undertaking that the powerful oxy- 
hydrogen light was adopted by Lieutenant Dnunmoud, 
as noticed in our No. 514. Three elevated points were 
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8»lRCtot1, within view of e:ich oOior fo far as rr^arderl 
iutrrveninp: obstacloa, but too far apart to be visible 
without a very intense ; and to furnish this lijtlit 
was the object of Dniminond’s apparatus. In oi>c in- 
stance, three points were selected distant respectively 
101 , 03, and Oil miles : and each otic of tlicse was made 
visible from oa6h of the others. 

When the whole Ivin^dom was thus divided by enor- 
mous trian^tles, established with all the resources of 
refined science, thepe triant;1es became subdivided into 
Binaller ones, and these apain and a^ain subdivided, 
until a minute network extended tliroup;iiont the 
island. The valuators for the townlands required this 
minuteness of detail, and the suiveyorf had to keep 
tills matter constantly in view. * 

Jn sin ae count whidt (Jolonel Colby sent to the go- 
vernnient in JKtA, is an enumeration of tbe persons 
iIkmi rinploycd in the actual survey, classed in a very 
defniile luunner. There was the colonel-sufierintetideiil 
liiinself, captains of two different olassea, lieutenants of 
thrcH! different classes, civil assistants in seven classes, 
r,a])]>crs and miners in two classes, and lahmtrers. The 
nnuihcT iillo^ether was about seven hundred : but since 
then, when draufi^hlstiien and engravers have been 
added to the li»t, Uie niiniher eiyployed has aometinies 
jeacheil two thousand. The seven classes of civj) assist- 
aiilt: reciMved from one shilling; to shillinfxs fyT 

cla>, arcouliiif; to the rank they occupied and the 
nature of their services. 

Tiie survey and the valuation arc two distinct opera- 
tions, the latter bain;; dependent on the former for its 
data, but iudeperidciit of it in details. As the survey 

1 impressed, certain changes in ilic law's relating to 
reland rendered desirable a minuteness of purvey 
(imte unparalleled in such matters. Not only were 
the j^imeral divisions of the country into parishes, town- 
Jaiidw, &c. surveyed, but it^ was deeniea expedient to 
ascertain the exact limits of estates and farms, tflo 
quality of the soil, its natural produetivenews, and how 
iar it had Lieen iiiqirovcd by cultivation. But many of 
theso details w Cl e of a character which could not be 
eiif^ravcd on a map : they iverc pi inicd in a book. A 
volume appeared in 1835, lelatin^ to the statistics of a 

I ioriion of the county of Londonderry, as ascertained 
»y the survey. This book is a quarto volume of three 
liuudred pa^es. It treats first of the natural stale,” 
such as f^colo^y, botany, zoology, hills, lakeF^ rivers, 
&c. ; then of the “ artificial stale,” such as the town- 
lands, antiquities, towns, scats, roads, &c. ; and then of 
the ** general state,’* such as municipality, education, 
legal institutions, &c. It is perhaps one of the most 
minute specimens of statistics ever produced ; but the 
expense of continuing such a survey througliout Ire- 
land, and publishing the results, would have lieen so 
enormous, that government suspended with the ex- 
ception of the geological portion. 

When the British Association held their meeting in 
Dublin in 1835, the Ordnance Survey and its progress 
exetited much interest. It was stated in one of the 
public journals at the time, that **To understand the 
care that has been takem to ensure accuracy, it would 
be mvessary to visit the Ordnance-Office in Phmiiix 
Park, Dublin, and investigate the complicated intel- 
lectual machinery by which the detacthed observationa 
of those employed in the survey are Collected and 
reduced. We use the w'ord ‘ machine) y,’ because no 
other could express the regularity with which the 
minute division of labour in the several departments is 
preserved, the strict limitation of every person engaged , 
to his own peculiar branch of business, and the steady 
union of all in producing a harmonious rmiU.” With 
respect to this division of intellectual labour, it is 
necessary to remark, that after the surveyors and 
observers liave measured thc*angles of triangles, cal- ■ 


culations have to be gone through to obtain tic lengths 
of the sides of the triangles, which lengths give the 
distances from place to place ; and these calculations 
are canablu, by a little mathematical adjustment, of 
being brought to such a form tliat the simplest rules 
of arithmetic arc sufficient for theiraerformanie. This 
humbler species of calculation hai^vn conducted in 
a singular way. It was stated in the * Quarterly Kc- 
viow* for 1841, as an indication of the existence of a 
love of matheinutics among tlic Irinh (leasantry, that 
during the Ordnance Survey boys weio found in 
abundance able and willing to uoik out these calcula 
tions at a haijftenny a triany/e* 

We may now briefly notice the Maps rcFuhing frimi 
this survey, The&e inaps ha\c been published with 
much rafiidity during the last few years, and the soticf 
is approaching towards completion. Tliey are juih- 
lished on the magnilicenf scale of six inches to the 
mile ; a scale whosi; magnitude can scarcely appie- 
ciated without taking^ some particular instance. Let 
us seh^ct. then, the county of Kildare. 'Hiis county is 
considerably less than hair the size of the county of 
Kent : and yet the Ordnance map of it occupies no l(»s.s 
than forty-two slieels of very huge size, prohaHy three 
feet by two. These maps are esncoialiy intended to 
refer to thetowniand divisions tbe county ; but their 
laige scale atlbrds facilities for giving otner minute 
details. It is scarcely too much to say that every tree 
and every house is separHlely marked. Either by sym- 
bols or by a peculiar engraved cbarimter, mueh inlorni- 
ation is given in a small spai'c. Bmdos the parishes, 
baronies, townlands, towns, and villages, all the 

paiisli churches, pai ks, iflid scats j all the round towers, 
forts, rums, and other antiquities; all the bridges, 
lucks, and weirs of streams and canals; all the mirle^ 
quarries, wells, bogs, and collieries ; all the tariiierieb, 
bti^k-fiel^s, bicacli-liclds, forges, and lime-kilns, are 
represented. 

Such is tlic scale in which other counties are being 
mapped out. The county of Fermanagh occupies 
foity-tWQ sheets; Monaghan, thirty-six shlbts; Louth, 
twenty-seven sheets ; Donegal, a hundred and twelve 
sheets ; Mcalh, fifty-iivc sheets ; Leitrim, forty sheets • 
Sligo and £.ongford, sevent\-eight sheets ; Westmeath, 
forty-two sheets; King's Countw forty-nine sheets; 
Carlow, twenty-eight, sheets ; iialway, a hundred and 
thirty-nine sheets; and so on. What the total number 
will be we do not know ; but it is easy to calculate, from 
tlie length and breadth of Ireland, that if the whole 
island be represented in the scale of six inches to the 
mile (which is now being done), the whole of the sheets 
connected together would form a map of Ireland a 
hundred and forty feet high by a hundred and ten in 
width ! This will indeed be a monument of patience 
and skill. 

The^ sheets of this gigantic map are sold serarately, 
at an offiec CFtabltshed by the government in Ireland ; 
tbe purpose being that tiioffe who require to obtain a 
knowlcuge of any particular district should be able to 
avail themselves of the Ordnance Survey at a cheap 
rate. The charge |>er sheet is from half-a-crown to 
*fivc shillings, according to the fulness of the details. 
The maps having a particular obje(.*t in view, relative 
to the townland valuation, are engraved chiefly with 
reference to the boundaries of estatesf farms, &c., with- 
out refui'ence to the attitudes, depressions, and undula- 
tions of the country. But Captain Larcom, at the 
Cork meeting of the British Association, described a 
beautiful mode of ‘•contour’* engraving, whichyvas 
calculated to show at once the precise elevation or any 
spot : it had been partially acted on, and its efficacy 
shown. 
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HUDIBRAS.— No. VII. 

In the afft'ay Kalpho had been unfortunate. lie bad 
dtttmoanted to pick up the aword and pistol which the 
Kiiip;Ut had dropped on beiiif; struek by a stone, and 
before he could remount be and his stood had been 
attacked and beaten, till 

** The beait wu ttarlled, and begun 
To kick and flina like mad, and nin, i, 

Bearing the toofft Squire Kke a souk, 

Or stout King Blofaard, on hit back : 

Till etuRiblHiiji, bo titiow liini dovrn, 

Sore turuis'd, M «Mt Inin a soroon.** 

Aa Hiidibras bad noir a little brb«thinK«time» he pror 
iwtfded to the assistance* of Halpbd, wluk though 
recovered from his trance, declares Umself unable to 
rise ivitboat the Knight*a assistance* Udio repUea that 
“ tlioudh tb' art of a diffaiotit eherchf 
1 win not leave die* hi dw lurch* 

This said, be ioggM bis good steed itlghor, 

And steer'd him gently tow’rd SieSqUlto, • 
c Tlion bowing down hie body, stiHoh'd ^ 

His haml out, and at Kalpho reach'd ; 

Whan IVulla, whom hs did not mind, 

Charg'd him like lightning behind.'* 

She bad come, in the pursuit of her occupation, to 
plunder the fallen Ralpho, just *ds the Knight had 


arrived to his succour, but iiaving by a rapid succes- 
siun of blows overthrown him also, she becomes inasna- 
nimous, and says, 

But if thou think'st I took ihee tardy, 

And dar'st jiresume fo Iw so hardy 
Tu try thy fortune o'er afresh, 
ril wave iny titlo to ihy flesh, 

Thy mine and baggage, now my rigid ; 

And if thou hast the heart to try 't, 

I'll lend thee badk thyself a while, 

And <mce more for that carcass vile. 

Fight upon tick." 


Hudibras accepts the offer, though with many expros- 
aions of contempt, and an assurance that he will give 
her no qudcter, the combat then commences 
she to her tackle fell, 

And on the Knight let tell u pral 
Of blowi ao flares, and press'd so home, 

That be retir'd^ and follow'd \ bum 
Stung with the disgiibee, he, however, lecovcrs him- 
self, and 

rais'd his arm 


Aborc Ids head, and rain'd a stomi 
Of blows to tfmble and thick, 

As if be meant to hash her quick. 

Bijd she upoti her h-uncheon took them, 
And by oblique dhersiou broke them, 
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Waiting on opiiurtiiiiity 
T(i pty all bade with unary, 

Which long nhe failM nut of, fur now 
The knight with on« U«ail doing Idow 
Reiolving to decide Kite fight, 

And nlie with quick and cunning flight 
Avdfiiiirib it, the force and weight 
He charg’d upon it woa fo great. 

As almost sway’d him to the ground i 
No sooner she Ui’ adfontoge found, 

But in she flew ; and ■ectmdiiig 
With home-made thrust the heavy swing, 

She laid him flat upon his side ; 

And mounting on his trunk o-ftride, 

Quoth she, 1 told thee what would come 
Of all thy vapouring, boae Seflm. 

Suy, will the low of arms allow 
1 may llave gtooe and quarter now t 
Or will thou rather break thy word. 

And stain thine bonnur, than tliy sword 9 
And man of war to damn his soul. 

In basely breaking his pniute) 

And when before die flgfat, th’ baikt vowM ’ 

To give no quarter in cold blood : 

Now thou host got me for a Tartar, 

To make me 'gtitwt my will take quarter ; 

Why dost not put me to the sword, 

Hut cowardly fly from tlijr wordf 
Quoili Huatbros, the day '• thine own ; 

Tiiciii and thy stars have cost me flown ; ^ 

My laurels are transplanted now, 

And fliiUTish on thy cunqu’ring brow : 

My loss of iumoiir *b great enough, 

Thou need’se not brand it with a soofT : 

Sarcasms may eclipse thine own, 

Hut rniiiiut blur my lost renown : 

1 am not now in fortune’s power, 

He that Is down con fall no lower. 


MAGAZINE. 

The ancient hemes were iliustrious ^ 

For being benign, and not blustroua 
Against a vanquish’d foe ; their swords 
Were sharp and trfuchant, nut their words; 

And did in flght but cut work out 
T* employ their couitesies about. 

Quoth she, alt ho' thou IgjUt deserv’d, 

Bose Slublierdegiillimi, to lie serv’d 
As thou didst vow to deal with me, 

If thou hadst got the victory ; 

Yet 1 shall rather act a part 
Hiat suits my fame, than thy desert. 

Thy onn^ thy liberty, beside 
All tfuit H on die outside of thy hiue, 

Are mine by military law, 

Of which I will not bate one straw : 

The rail, thy life and limbs, once more, 

The’ doubly forfeit, 1 restore. 

Quoth HudibroSf it is too late 
For me to treat, or stipulate ; 

What thou command V, 1 must obey 
‘ Yet those whfim I expgU'd to day, 

Of thine own party, I let go, 

And gave them life and freedom too ; 

Both dogs and beer, upon their parole, 

Whom 1 took {irls'ners in this quarrel. 

Quoth TruUa, whether thou or they 
Let omeor other nm away, 

ConceniB not me ; tiut was ’t not thou 
That gave Cruwdiero quarter toot 
Crowdero, whom, in irons Iwund, 

Thou basely threw’it into Lob’s pound, 

Wliere still he lies, and with Nfgret 
His generous bowels rage and fret ; 

But now thy caraass shall reileem, 

And serve to be exchang'd for him.” 

The Kuigbt subinitB, kys hia weapons and lua 



[Thi^Slwight and Sqalr* eomeyvd to th« 
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mrnU at tlie feet of hid conqueror, who m contempt 
tuous roturu throws her own ** mantle *’ over his 
shoulders. 

*' And ju the French we conquer'd once, 

Niw give UK ]qwe for paiitalooTie, 

The Iragth of bl^hei, mid the gat hen, 

Pfirt-caiiiHiiw, perriwigt and ftathers; 

JiiDt MO tl>e |Woud iueiiUing laea 
Array'd and dighted Hudihriu.** 

She, however, most \’igor<)Ubly defends him from 
the Attack of, her re-assembling; curnrades, who threaten 
to eudKol him to death, and insists on ferrying into 
eflV^(^t her resuUition of redeeming Crow'dero from the 
stocks, and substituting for him both Knight and 
Squire. 'J'bcy readily agree to the proposition, and 
piueeed to carry il into effr^t : mounting tbeir prison- 
ers baek wards on their horses 7 
** OrMiri Ird HudibrMf Ixust^ 

And Talgol tliat which lUl|iii(mireflt ; 

VVhiini Mlout Magnano, valiant Cerdon, 

And Colon wnitffl as a guard im; 

All u«irriiig TruDa in the roar, 

\V ith th* ariuM of either priiunor. 

Jii thin proud order and array 
They put (hemtelvofl upon their way^ 

•Striving to reacli tir inchaiited roAtle, 
tv hero siuiil Crowilcro in duninee lay still, 

Thither with groat«T spoinJ limn siiows 
And Iriimipli over ciniquer'd foes 
Do use to allow ; or than tlie bears, 

Or pageanli home before Ijord Mayors 
Are wont to use, lliey soon qrrivM 
In oTclei, soldier- like contriv'd ; 

Still niaichiiig in a wailike posture, 

As fir fur liattle as for inustci. 

The Kuight and Stjuire they first unhorse, 

And lieiidiiig gaiiiif Hie fort their furc«i, 

They all advanc'd, oiid ruund about * 

liegirl the magical redoubt. 

Magimii' led up in this ailventure, 

And made way for the rest to enter. 

For he was skilful in tdack art. 

No less than he that built the furl ; 

And wiih an iroiMnace Ipid fl.it 
A lireach, wliicli straight all enter'd at; 

And ill the wooden dungi'oii found 
(7iowderfl laid upon the ground. f 

Hun they release from duroiiA base, ^ 

llestor'il t' his fiddle and his Asc, 

Aiiii liberty, his thirsty rage 
With luscious vengeance to assuaje : 

For be no siKmer was at large, • 

Jliit Triitla strait brought on the charge, 

And ill the self-same limbo put 

The Knight and Squire, where he was shut 

Where leaving tlicni in Hoekly i* tli' Hole, 

Their hangs and durance to condole, 

Coiiflii'd and oonjjurM into narrow ^ 

I'hichaiited inansum to know sorrow, 1 . 

Jn the same order and Aray 
W hich they advanced, thej morch’d away.** 

II10 mob having diapemd, the Knight beging to golace 
hinuelf and his companion— ♦ 

" witti ends of vtias 
And sayings of philosophers. 

Quoth lie^ ch one half of man, hb mindly 
Is. sin'>fii, nnooiiflfi'd. 

And cannot be laid by the Ms, 

W'^hate'er Hie odier moiety feels. 

Tis not restnunt or liberty, *' 

• That makes men prisoners or free ; ♦ 

Ikit perturbatious that {KMnesi 
The mind, or wpianimitxM. 

Tlw whole world was not half so wide 
To Alexander, when ho cry‘d 
lircauifl he liiid but one to sulidm, 

A* was a italtry narrow tub to 


Diogenes; who is not said 
(Fur ought that ever 1 cou'd raid) 

To whine, pnt finger 1 * th' eye, and sob^ 
lleoanse h* had n^er another tub. 

The ancients make two sev'ral kinds 
Of prowess in heroic minds. 

The active and die pomive valiant ; e " 

Botli which are pon lAra gallant s 
For both to give blows^ oiul to carry, 
fii are equineeesiary : 

But ill defeats, the passive stout 
Art* always found to stand it oat 
Must desp'rately, and to out-do 
1'he active, ’gaiiMt a coiiqu'ring foe. 

Tlio' we with blacks and blues are suggilFd, 

Or, os the vulgar say, ore eudgelTd : 

Hi* that is valiant, and dares fight, 

Tho* drubb'd, ran lose no honour hf T. 

Honour *B a lease for lives to come. 

And cannot he extnuled fVom > 

The legal tenant ; *t is a chattel 
Not to be forfeited in battle. 

If he, that in the Held is slain. 

He ill the bed of hoiicmr lain, 

He tluit iM lieatesi may lif said 
To lie ill bouour's truckle-bed. 

For as we nee th' eglipied smi 
By mortals is more gus'd upon, 

0 7'hB7i whep, adorn'd with ad his light. 

He tliiiips in seieiic sky most bright : 

So valour, in a low estate, 

Is most admir'd and ivonder'd at.'/ 

These opinioTia, however, heget a reply from Ralpho, 
who takes tlio opportunity of sneering at tho 1 resby- 
terian opinions of the Kuight. who in return attacks 
these of the fndependonts, lu which dispute, on both 
sides is introduced much of the polemical subtleness, 
wire-drawn inicrenees, school learning, and fanaticHl 
xealj w'hich distinguished theVriters of all sects at that 
penock blit adorned with liuinorous illustrations and 
a fertility of wit, that is and ever has been inimitable. 
The last speech of IRalpho, indeed, vividly describes 
the characteristics of much of the theological contro- 
versy theiPcarried on : — 

** Quoth Italpho, iiothuig but th* alwue 
Of bdmau trariiing you produce ; 

Learning, that cobweb of' Uie brain, 

I’rofane, (>rroneoiiB and vain ; 

A traile uf knowledge ai replete 
A» other* are with fiainl and cheat : 

All art t' iiicumlier giU* and wit, 

And render both for notiiing fit ; 

Makes light unactivc, dull, and troiililrd, 

Like little David in bill's doublet: 

A cheat that scliolan put upon 
Other men's reason and tbeir own ; 

A fort of error to ensconce 
Absurdity and ignorance, 

That reiidefe all the avenues 
To truth, immrvioas and atwfnise, 

By making plain things, in debate, 

By art ijerpfex'd and iiitrioite : 

For nothing goes fur sense, or light, 

That will not with old rules iump right : 

‘ As if rules were not in the sohuols 

Deriv'd from truth, hut truth ftom rules. 

This pagan, heathenish invention 
Is good fur nothing hut ^contention. ' 

For as ill iWord and buckler figiit, 

AU blows da on Hie taxiet light : 

' fio when man aigiie^ the grsatV. part 
O' th* contest falls on terms of a^ 

Until the fustian stuir be spent. 

And then they iall to th' argument.** 

To which the Knight makes a short reply, concluding^ 
** tberefiire let • itop here 
And rest onr weary '^hones awhile, 

Already tir'd with other toil." 
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ENGINEERING AMONG THE ALPS. 

1'hk Alpino districts of Switzerland liavc been tbe 
Birene^of many bold enfipnocring exploits, having refer- 
ence |iriiicH|HRy to the coiistrutitioa of roads where 
none existcaDefbre, and to the making of bridges over 
torrents and ravines of fearful depth. Many of these 
loads will be numbered among the greatest and most 
val liable of Napoleorrs prq|ecta, when the turmoil of 
politics has subsided. 

Ill order to understand the nature and object of these 
Alpine roads, it will be necessary to bear in mind the 
nature of the barrier whi<!h separates Switzerland from 
1 ^aly. 1'h(* Alps which form this barrier are in thi'm- 
sidves too loftysto be crossed by any road, and too steep 
to be ascended by any vehicles ; but there are depres* 
sions in valleys between, the mountains, which, though 
lofty and dimcult, arc less so tlian the peaks them- 
selves ; and along the valleys, or * passes,’ the roads 
have bc(Mi constructed which florin the only media of 
eoiumtinication from Cleiitral Europe to Italy. Front 
the time of Hannibal down to that of Napoleon, mili- 
taiy conquerors have had to traverse one or other of 
tlii'se routes, before they could bring the armies of the 
north to boar upon Italy, or those of Italy to attack 
tliclr northern neighbours. There «re about fifty of 
tliese ]msses in that portion of the Alps contiguous to 
Switzerland. The greater part of these arc either 
bridle-]mths or mere footpaths; another portion, 
smaller in number, are good enough to be traversed 
by tin* light char-d-badc, a single-horse vehicle much 
used ill Switzerland ; while there are seven or eight in 
wliicli great engineering skill has been shown, in the 
coiiHi ruction of high roads fitted for Uic transit of heavy 
earri.igea. ^ 

One of the most ancient specimens of engineepng| 
in connexion with the Alpine roads, is the Comtee, a 
road forming the* customary routju from Nice to Genoa, 
close to the ]\fediti*rrancan. This is not so much one 
of the passes between the Alps, as a road by vrliich 
they may be avoided altogether; since it is carried all 
along between the mountains and the sea. This was 
the earliest iiasaage frequented by thW Uoniaiis; it 
was by l)j(‘in called the Via Aurelia, or Auredian 
Road, and was the first which they carried out of Italy 
beyond the Alps, The name of the Cornice seems to 
have been given to the road, because it is in many 
places a mere ledge cut in the sides of the mountains 
which overhang the sea. It is carried along the shore, 
round capes, and follows the windings of the coasts and 
of the mountains near tl|^*in. Having the deep blue 
Waters of the Mediterranean un the one side, and 
the rugged elevations of the Alps on the other, this 
road is peculiarly rich in picturesque scenery, wiiich 
has engaged the pencils of many of our artistic 
tourists. 

I'lie passes between the Alps arc the scene of much 
more difficult engineering than the Cornice road. On 
spots where the steep and hard surface of the cliff had 
left hardly an inch of apace for a goat to climb along, 
roads have been constructed upon high terraces of 
solid masonry, and through a gap, or notch, blasted by 
gunpowder, in*tlie wall of the rock. In many insmnccs, 
where a prmeotiog buttresa of the mountain had 
blocked up all paaaagc for ages, a tunnel, or gallery, 
baa been pierera. In other inatancea, whore such a 
barrier occurred, the engineer threw a bridge over 
the torrent or gorge, and carried hia road along the 
opposite aide. When the road reaches a spot where 
avalancliea are likely to occur, it is carried in auliter- 
raqpan galleries driven tlirqpgh a mountain, or ii shel- 
tered by maaaivc arcades of masonry nearly a mile in 
length. Such ia the general character of theae under- 
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takings, a few lustancca of which wof proceed to 
notice. 

The Gemmi Pass ia not provided with one of the 
larger roads, but yet exhibits at one particular spot a 
striking example of the seemingly perilous routes 
taken by the mules and tlieir drima Near the* sum- 
mit of the pass is a precipice sC* nearly vertical, that a 
plumb-line sixteen hundred feet in length, if sus- 
pended from the top, would scarcely touch the sides. 
Along the face of this stupendous vertical wall, a road 
was constructed about a century ago. This path was 
cut out of the rock itself, or formed upon artificial aup* 

J iorts, according to the sinu(»itioa or the ro<‘k ; it is 
tom three to five feet in width, and has a protecting 
wall on the outer side. On approaching this spot, the 
rock itself so vast, and the road so i^ma]), that a tra- 
veller can see ito way bqforc him, and is apt to think 
that all outlet from the valley is cut off, until lie cornea 
actually close to this path. The patli itself is a mere 
ledge— a mere grgpve cut in the face of the cliff, 
from which the traveller may look down to a depth 
of many hundred feet. Infirm or timid persons 
arc. carried along this path on men's shoulders, in a 
sort of Jitter. 

The Via Mala, one of the most terrible defiles in tbe 
Alps, was thekeene of some very skilful engineering 
on the part of an Italian engineer namr^l Pcicubelli. 
It occurs at one part of tbe Pass of the Splugcn. It 
is a cleft ill the mountain, from one to two thousand 
feet ill depth, and in some places not more than ten 
yards wide. The Rhine, compressed within very nar- 
row limits, rushes aloqg the bottom of this cleft. The 
walls of rock on both sides arc almost perpendicular ; 
there is not an inch of pathway or shore between the 
river and the rock, and hence this used to be an im- 
iiassablc spot. The Goriiians gave it the name of the 
Verlorwics Loch ; the French cdJed it tlieTrou Perdu ; 
while its classical name of Via Mala, like the other 
two, conveys the idea of a lust or unlucky path. Tra- 
vellers U8(>(1 to make a wide detour, clambering over 
mountains and tlirougli valleys, in order to surmount 
the four miles of distance which forms tlic Via Mala. 
Tims it remained till Pocobelli made a capital road 
through the gorge itself. He oierced the projecting 
buttresses of rock with gallcrh^ or tunnels, a work of 
great labour from the intense hardness of the roek ; 
anfi he gained the requisite width of the carnage-road 
in the face of the rock by blasting a notch as it were in 
tlie mountain itself. For more than a thousand feet 
the roa^l is oai ricd aloTig beneath a stone canopy thus 
artificially hollowed out ; and it ia protected un the 
outer side by a stone wall. The road crosses the 
gorge tlircc times, by as many bridges, at spots where 
the contour of tlie rocks rendered this courset de- 
sirable. Rctween the first and second of these bridges, 
thCvcliRsm assumes such an extraordinary form tiiut 
the prOcupiccs on the ono^sido actually overhang those 
on the other, on account of the obliquity of the cleft. 
Beyond the second bridge the road is scooped out of 
the face of the rock, and the defile ia here not more 
tlian eight yards wide ; but in approaching the third 
or upper bri^e tlio defile increases in width, and be- 
comes less difficult in its character* 

111 another part^ of the same general pass of the 
Spliigen, the Austrian government has employed tlic 
services of an cngiucer to make a practicable rood 
where oothiq^ but a bridle-path existed bclbre. This 
is a curious example of the energy which competition 
inducrea. The Swiss made a good carriHge-roafl over 
the B.*rnardiiie Pass, which threatened at onee to draw 
off all the traffic from the Spliigen Pasa; wherempon 
the Austrians set to work promptly, and made the 
Splii^n road fai^ better than it was before. There are 
on this new line of road three disUnct gidleries cut 
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tbruugli thcVilid rocki one of which ib six ltundred 
foet lone, anotliM wTon hundred, and the third nme 
than fifteen hundred, all of them heiug fifteen feet 
hieh, and the aanie in width. Thwe gaheriea are co^ 
Htructed of the most eolid ifiasirary. arched with room 
which elope OfUtwardhlU tdrn aside the snow, ^ sup* 
ported on pilla)^, or Iw wihdowa like the embrasures 
of a battery— a mode dr anhus^ent necessary to pro- 
tect the road ftrooi fUfihgsMUoches. , 

Perhaps the finest esaifijde of these Alpine roads is 
that over the Pass of the Simplon. This & as tei 8^ 
Rraphical po^tihn, one of the most imwwtant of the 
Swiss passes, it having been cjmstructea by Napdleijn 
bebsttle of Marengo, his own difficulties in 
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after tnc n«*uc w, ^ — 

eroBsing the Great St. Bernard having afcown hw how 
doiarable such a road would Tw.plbnsnnd sur- 
vevR by which the direction ffiof the iroMd was deter- 
mined, were made by M. C^ard. Ojperalions 'JJJ® 
commenced on the Italian aide of the Simplon in ISOO, 
and on the Swiss side in idOl. It tocdt ai* yew to 
complete, and there were at times as many as thirty 
thousand men simultaneously enjmged *on it- It m- 
cludes the enormous number of sis. hundred and eleven 
bridges ; it has terraces of massive masonry many 
miles in length; it has ten galleries, either cut out of 
the solid rock or built of stone ; and it hw tm^nty 
houses of refuge to shelter travellers, and to lodge the 
labourers constantly cmployeil in taking care of the 

Between the first and second inaisons de refuge the 
road skirts the verge of a precipice, at the bottom of 
which the torrent is seen at a vast depth ; ami a litUe 
farther on the traveller secs, high above his head, the 
glaciers under which the road is carried, ruear this is 
a bridge which the en^neera formed so as to present 
the smiOlesl possible surface to the wind, as the ravine 
is subject to avalanches, which arc accompanied by 
winds of irresistible force, calculated to throw down 
almost any structure. The first gallery occurs near 
the fourth refuge ; just beyond this is a scene wnicn is 
described as “a picture of desolation. The eye wan- 
ders over snow and glacier, fractured rock and roaring 
cataract, relieved only by thad stupendous monument 
of human labour the j-oad itself, winding along the 
edges of precipices, penetrating the primeval granite, 
striding over the furious torrent, and burroinng 
throng dark and dripping grottoes, beneath accuiftu- 
lated maaseaof ice andanow.’ 

Between the fifth refuge and the summit of the 
pass there is a portion, about two miles ih length, so 
much exposed to the visiutions of avalancBos, that 
places of shelter arc more numerous than in any other 
part of the road ; there being three .gwlenes, Uyo 
inaisons dc refuge, and one hospice within this dis- 
tance. These galleries, from the extraordinary position 
which they occupy amc» the vast fields o* 
called the "glacuw galwrtea*" they are P^W exca 
vated. and partly b^lt of strongly ar^ - 

and, by an ingenious arrangement on tho part or IM 
eneineor, they serve in places as bndges and aqi^ucts 
at W same time, the torrentg being conducted over 
and beneath them. . j. a- ..... 

Bhortly beyond this spot the roed wm*®* the auw- 
mit nf the pass, where, it a hwpice fitted “P 
for the relief of travellers in inclement weather jrt M 
inhabited by a few Augustine roimka wtoare at^^ 
by some of those viJnable and intelligent, dogs of 
Wliichso many BCconnla have been written m rewr- 
cuco * the Hospice of St. Bernard, pe wrf now 
begin. * vnd soon resches tbe first gallery or 

^ ^ The mind, op heyond which It entw a 

^ wfaoUjm ^ pj Gondo, where the 

Two&f5d .*» mJheielih between a p«- 


A gallery here occurs, cut through rocks of such ex- 
cessive hardPesB that it required the incessant lal;oiir 
of more tlum a hundred workmen, in gangs of eight 
reiieving'esch other di^ and to pierce a length 

of aU h^dred feet in e^ightacn months. The miners 
w^e at taro places suspended by ropes /.o the faocf of a 
perpendicular rock! wiiare they wrought side-openings 
into tiib tunoeL 

Such are some of the works in this great line of en- 
gmeering eiitmrmrtlO ii ai|d they will mord an of 
the remainder. Sir James Mackinto* once said of tins 
road over the pass ;^The Simplon may be safely said 
to be tbe most wonderful of useful ororks. because our 
•muials and dpoks surma it in utility, science, and 
mwnitude, but tiiey Save no 
[Some of the railway* viaducts and oJiff-works, con- 
structed since Sir jamoa wrote, have grandeur to the 
eye.] ItH peculiar cliaraoter Is, to be the greatest of 
ah those dioftumenja tlutt atoned dazzle the imagina- 
tiem by their splefidour, and are subservient to general 
convenience.- Mi': Rogers, too, has pictured the scene 
in th^ foilowljdg linos 


wb>r tbs Simplon, o'er theSplOgen. sriiida 
A path, of plnuUiHts biho a silver sonc, 

Flung about carelwilf! H iMm adir, 
iCatehing tba eye hi many a broken link, 

' In many a tufii and travvne ae it glides ; 

And oft above and oft below ap^iiean, 

Seen o’er the wall by one who jouniwe up, 

As though it wem another, fiirough the wild 
leading along, he knows ma whence or wljiiliei ! 
Yet through iU fairy course, go whfre it will, 
The torrent itoin it not, the rugged rock 
Opens and lets it in, and uii it runs 
'Winning its easy way ftoiii dime to dime, 
Through gleiii‘1 lick'd Up hefure. ' 


Nptwithstaiiding ' all the Ihecaiitions tekea in Ihe 
coustniction. the Simplon rosd has been subject Id 
devxststiiw inundaUona In 1834 llieie 
was such a combinsuon of avalanche, torrent, am 
storm, that the road for eight miles was iicaily carried 
away; stone bridges were swept away, gallenw and 
tunnels were filled with water, and a scene of deso- 
lation cnsueA^hich cost years of expense and labour 
torqmir. 

0*0 be eontlnucd.] 


with S« oW Nows bditll *a jMietieailjr lutrodnwd m th* * Pimtf, 
diat whoever htw a dmimiiig man wckon on him ever 
after nan enemy. It » • belieriuUlield by lome of our north- 
ern fiihingcommnmtiee. Wehaee oflenor than onoe beortl It 
remarked by fldiermen, as a elmngely mysletious that iw^ 
ions who have been teienod from diownm, regard tlwir deli- 
vorore evar after with a dWiks bordering on mmtly. We have 
heard it alBimed, too, that when the crew of some ^ or yewi-1 
have iierished, with but the exception of one iiidiviaual. the 
nlatim of tho deceased ineariahly ngart thrt «« wi»k a deeji 
irtanemiUe hrtred. And ia both eases tha eUcitod fcdings of 
boslility and dWke are said to ongiimte, not simply m grief, 
gmbitt^envy. « uneasy iiigratitads,hnt in som oMult arid 

Mished, with the cxeepliim ofane fidretiiMir ; and tto pmmui 
so uensenUd by flra laUtieas rf ^ drowned, who even 
tlireateii:dbialiih,ftiBthewas eempdled. much ^sthis in- 
cllnatleiutoiemoeetollBim. There, leaver, «rfy a few years 
after, he was wracked a eeoand time, and, m in the first iitoanto, 
]Wov;d the sole eunrtvor nf tire ««. And so he was ag«n •»»;* 
leetod to a nermoution sin^ to tire ewtohad ataeady wdu^, 
and e.<nnpJ«d to quit Naim, w he bad bcfiwequittod Cromarty. 

OriM Aeeww. - ' 
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mUGOTL CATHE&B4L. 

“Ox Hit* first establishment of Chrisilanitvjn Britain/* 
huys tho llfv, J. Bvans (‘B.eauUt** of Ehttland anc 
Wales “ the particular aasi(*'m'b1iea of peopTo Yur ihi 
impose of divine worship vwpre designated by the ap* 
n'llation efir, a circle, society, or class. These 
a I ter wards received Uie Miftnfc of their lyspeCtlvc evad- 
uelieal nialructors, as cdr-Byhi/^Ar-rJUtud, cdr4hd(fko1, 
fkt\ When any one of these was, ki vestal ^ith para- 
mount authority over oortain otllbrs»vit assumed the 
disiiiictivo name of Ban-r(Vr, or tho supreme society,’* 
llenre the present OaNOoK- The cathedx^ stands ill 
a narrow fertile vale, at the base ofc % sti'yi roclc;. tho 
«i*y, fftimded by Maclgyn. Gwynedd, a sovereign of 
North Wales, as early as the sixth rent ury, forms’ but 
one narrow crooked street* of a mile in Iriigtii, with 
opciiiiu;8 to the water-side. This Maclgyn had ren- 
dered himself notorious by his guilty life, and, anxious 
to niakn his peace with God and his oftbuded people, 
h(* left his throne and governmenti gnd became a penif 
tent recluse in the monastery that a few years be- 
tore (in 525) been founded by Dciniol or Daniel, son 
of the Abbftt of Bangor Idbood* da a call #e his father^ 
house ; but vyhicb afterwards so Trid^more 

famous than iU.paroiU* ay to W distbigtiished jrom it 
by the appellation gr gnlat 13ut the fSm no- 
velty of ilns ohaijgc ovei^, Maeigyn fOOft gww'dtoxsfed 
with a lift- SCI opposed to all nta habtts, and 

once more went back to liis old cactuses, and l^rie- 
vered in them to the last. To appease^ pBwbly* bit 
own cotiseience, sileace his murmuring . spbjocts, apd 
at tlie samcf time soothe Deinio), be caused I4m« ss tTC*| 
founder of the mhnaste^.lQ be made a bisJiop: the 
convent ehurcla then a Catlfedra)/to b'e,flatfeiiiMf)y 
dedicated to him ; add beoii^thed SOhib few fedds With 
certain fe*anehi8ca ip the cnijpter. ' Biudi wtifc t|ie origdU' 
of the diocese of Bangor, Tts dbnsdtutioib'i^ teveouta 
(never very great). Ip lllB ArcbbMl^ wdwin and 
Giraldus do lUrri,thb preacheri ^ the, Cnisate, ttone 
to Bangor, through a serpentipff raHhe 
them excessively ; the arAbishop sat down 0^arf,(^k 
torn up by the violence of the ynods, ana began fe, bb 
Tery*ami»ble and pleasant with the Cnnadera^wf^ <9: 

No. 806 . 


coinpanied him, when the sweet uote^ of a bird in a 
wood adjoining leA to a disoussiot),a9 to w,hat bird it was.. 
•‘The nightingale was «never heard in' this coiintiy/’ 
it wfmuDbserved ^he archhialmp significantly smtiilig, 
replied, “The nightingale followed wisp counsel, and 
never came into Wales; biUwe,Mfltic«fe comisel, who 
^haye pc^netrated and through it/* After being 
r^ed aiid refFeslicd iO'^augur by Guy liiiffyus, the 
bishop, Archbialiop Baldivin colebratod mass lu the 
Cathedral, niid, “ more importunate tliaii persuasive,** 
compelled him to take the cross, atiiid tJie gnperal 
lanieiitation of his people, who seemed broken^ncaried 
at the prospect of his departure fnun them. CfToate’s 
* Giraldus. ; lit tlio Catfyidral, built in 1IQ2 (the pre- 
vious one w'as desuoyed at the Conquest), that diprac- ' 
teristic scene orciined, In w‘hic5 Kmg John, iniuitod 
by opposition to his rapacity, displayed his vipldnt add „ 
tyrannic dUposiiion hy seizing tne Welsh bishop as bp 
was offifdating at the alifh*.' A handsomo ransoin proH 
curodtlie bishop's release, for money was John’s prime 
objcctf especially as the discovery had been forced on 
him, ill tlie course of several visits to Wales, that it was.' 
far easier Jn his rage to vow the extermination of tim 
whole Welsh race, than to fulfil that vow when it was 
made* In the revolt of Owen Glcndwr, 1403, Banipg' 
Cathedral was once more reduced to a Wreck, and so ,, 
remaned during nearly a gimtury. Tim choir WcMk„; 
then rebuilt by Bishop Dean, and tW towdr and iwee 
by his . successor, Bishop ^SKeffingtoo, in 1533. The- , 
next bishop, BuDceicy, alienated much of the churph *' 
property, apd« says Godwin, ••having sacrilegiomity^^ 
sold away fivie hells guiof t)^ sfeeple oi bis CatbedrA ' 
and' going to see them shipped onjl he was on liisirer - 
turn homewards struck udth blindness, feMmiicb tUdt 
he i»ver saw aftoriWrcIa" This can hardly be true; da* 
the bisKdp idost exMordiriary taoultfes, 

fer arb’ mans wtitlngs of hie in existepce dated ’ 
dnrii$ the, qs bis supposed deprivation of sis^c. 
The pii'vnt^ostjidtiHon of the Cathedral is attributiifefe 
tq|)- Worieft^ltf Bnei’al improvdr at tim begtnnjdg of 
the p century. Several ancient We)^ pdnees, 
besides malpy (^ibhps and eddesiastbrs, have been buried > 
librb. Tiifd fd]^' intereatinjg setolcdiral relic b( a ttob 
of Prlnoo 

Votii Xill,— -3 Q «f 
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EJNGJiNEEIIING among the alps. ! He therd’oi'© delrrmined to blowr out the wliolo of the 

„ ^ ^ , . luterveniog barrier with gunpowder, since no miiierR 

[Continued from p. 409.] . hazard of Working in the iuiinpl till a 

Tixk Alpine roaxls wltieU we noticed in the fomuef large nnrforaiion nas uiade» He enlarged the inner 
article as spociniena of rngineerttig, a&e so far repre- end of jbhe Auimoh so aa .to. ivxake it a square cliauibor 
senUtives of the whole claiiB as to render much further approa^ng to ivUliiu aix^lbai of the becUof the u))per 
description uiuioccsslfry ! a few Words may, however, lake. Into this chamber }ie placed abifnit a thoiiKand 
be said respecting the pass of Mount (denis, one of fiouncls* weight of gujapowdei^rtogether with a fusee 
tliosc which Xap<%Qii madointo a good carria^road. or port-fire to extond to tlio other end of the* tunnel. 

The Etnpevor Charlcmsgne crossed the Mount Cenis The cask wai> rammed tightly in .with sand on every 
an army, about -a Uioiisand years ago. and esta- side, to prevent it from exploding towards the moutli 
hlished an hosplco there. The pass continued to be of tbe tunnel. Tiume opexxdioils. were eaceedingiy 
one of iheiroa^s from France into Italy, but was of a difficult on nmny accounts^ .tbe osok was nearly as 
yvry imperfect character until Napoleon .employed the la]:ge gS the tunnel ^itself* and great labour was 
etigfiteer Fdhiiroui upon it. The road xuiiy constructed sacy. ih. getting it. up into its place; the nir waa ko 
U a sui-ceEsioii of zigzags, laid out so as .to render > foul by the WiMthing of many labourers in a btnrill 
the ascent and descent as as poasiiiJu. Them are space, that the lii^ts were extinguished ; shilo the 
twputy-lbree housps pf refuge 'establishod along tlie oqDabtnt '^iofinx of .waler, flowing through B<nmll fia- 
road, occupied by CuM/o/tn/er», wbiwie duty is to take surcs fVom ^ lake ftboyai* threw more diflfieullies in 
<'artt of the road and to assist tn^vellcri. Eadi ho^e the way« . The oouUl lOnly work in this eonfinf'd 
is tiuinlKired. At No. 20 several slhoges arc kepi; place a-few hours at a, time; and five hunclicd uf ihcin 
and III w'iuter, when deep snow Oovers the inequalities' were requijnod .to kepp the works in progress, 
on the sides of the mountains, tra\ellci#descond tbe I’hq length of the umnol was about thirlc'ni hundicd 

slope by these sledgcil. The other parts of the road fi'ct, Strong flood-gates weiw erected at the lovi<*r 
do not involve so many heavy engineering works as ond to/st^ni the iini^biosity of the current ; and pie- 
the Simplon : yet so large was the ixideriakimg, that })arations W(|»ra inadu tor firing the blast on a giwn 
it occupied from IS03 to 1810 to complete it, and cost day. All being ready, on Uic morning uf Jaiiuaiy 0. 
nearly three Innidred thousand poiitnhi. 1 h 60 (for the earlier attempts had been abandoned and 

Another c]ai>8 of cMigincrring proji*c^ caijlhd out hi renewed, and abandoned agaiuX two cannoiwIiolH iroiu 
these niountaiiious districts relates to various hydiaultc the neighbouring hills announced to the inhidntanis of 
works connected iviih the drainiiig of lakes or of the valley what waa about to hapjicn. A bold ininrr 
flooded districls, and the cutting of canals for carrying was despatched to fire the match, which was previously 
off water in various v*ays. A remarkahlc cxaimde of arrapgcd to ,bo of such a length as to allow the iikui 
thinuHS noticed in a former nniiib<!^ of the M^azinc whty' kindled it to escape before the powder iK-caino 
[757 ), jn ivliic.U allcmpts were made to leinoie a body ignited. A multitude oL spectators had collected on 
of water which had been dammed up by an obstacle to Ith^ surrounding hills to wilncbs the result of the ex- 
its free current. A not her^^ example of a mode ^ of pci imem •which had cost so much time and money to 
draining a iiwisB lake may hero be described.** ' perfect, and ih which, many were deeply inloiesied ; 

Near the Val'ey of Sarnon in Swlf/erland is the for it was not known how far the lower lake would 
liUkc of Ltuigern, This was formerly a sheet of rcimiiii uniuji^ed diy the afiiux of water from the 
W'ator fringed at its margin with beautiful woods, an<| upjMir one. Ten minutes elapsed beyond the lime 
partly cnclosc^d by steep banks. About fifty or sixty calculated by the engineer, and yet »o explosion tfiok 
years ago, the InliabitaniSfOn the shoics, thinking that place; sonic begsn to fear tliat the altempt had failed, 
they might acquire five lihmlred a<Tcs of good rich when at length a dull Smothored sound was heard, and 
land at the expeuserof the* lake, devised a plan for so immediately after a Uack torrent of mud and water whs 
doing.' 'flic engineer who undertook it ]ffoposed to s<*eii to issue from the lower extremity of the tiniiicL. 
drain ofif part of the water by a tunnel, so as to Ipwcr The experiment succeeded, the conuexiou between the 
the suiface of the lake mftuff' feet, and thus lay dry an tunnel iiinl the upper lake was fully made; and the 
available strip of land all round tlu! shores. .. water continued to flow through t]ie tunnel fur sixleen 

In 1788 the engineer began (he boring of a fiinncd days, by which lime tbe level of tbe water in the upper 
tlirough the Katsm Stull], a ridge wliicli' divides Lake lake had been reduced to tbe level of (be mouth ot the 

.. ^ -.1 ^ 1 '.-.-ir A. ^ i- 




wafer of tlie former' bin flowing into latlig- SomcincogveoicncorcsuUod to LheiiihaUtaiitsof the 
*nm tunnel wuif coiiiineueed at tlie lower end, near sboics of the upper lakes, in a way that seems not to 
Ln^co Sarnen, and was worked obliquely upwards iiavo lt^en anticipatodJ* The steep banks, dcpuv<'d on 
towaicls the upper lakn.,^ Bui a difficulty then aro.4C a soitflen of theaapport of the water, began to ciack ; 

to 00 brcakitig o^Ytlw tunnel Anally into tl^ flpper large inaiii^s broke off, and a veiy considerable (issuic 
l.ike in such a way as cb prevent the lower country pppeai'ed hear Lpugern, which tlweatened injury to 
being fltxided by the violent and sudden outpouring it: so tiuit the ,c|mroh and many of the housi-s were 
of water through the tunnel. SulzbergerAbe engineer, dismantled' and abandoned, and the bells removed from 
with a view , of avoiding too sudden a](i outburst, pro- the tower. A. piece of ground ^veral acres in <»\ient 
imsod to boro a number oT^hiall liohs with an auger ^ slid into the water, but no set ious inconienicncc re- 
through the wall of rook wjii^di now. alone intervened suited. The.|K^rthmof land recovered by this draining 
brtween the tuniiel and the water .in tliG upber lake; proceos priesonied lor some months .qnly a blank stir- 
and to close thcee; pcrfinatioiis i'WithA«)ODC» which faceof.mttd and aatid, to whjdi tlie crows resur led in 
iniglit bo 0|)ened and shiil at pleasure. M borlng-^rod, great numbers to feed ot| tha woms and shell-fish h*it 
tbdlvo feot in lepglh, driven direiugh. tie rodK was dry by tbo recoding waters* By uic latter end of the 
ik^liiWfHl )iy a discharge tif mud and wsfer* and a blow year a crop of .potatoes ua« raii^ on part ; and means 
atrttrk with a hammer by the miner from within was were gradually adopted for bringing the whole of it 
icvetberatcd on the surface of the water in tb»’, tke. ultimately into profitable lai^tivation. 

'Jlic engineer, however, now disco.vercd that ibo . Sometimes these hydraulic operations arc intended 
friable luture of the Intervening rock, ahd the clay torepairmischief occasioned by ^omc unforeseen disus- 
and sand above it, rendered impracticable the plau of instead of alteiing an established order of things. 
Jt billing the lake by a number of i^malL perforatious. There was furuieily near, the small Lake Thun a river 
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ivliich ran parallel with it for a considcraU^ diatartdo, : 
i)nt did not flow into it. Owklf^ to the quantity of mud 
which it brought down with ita waters^ and the alight 
inclination of iU channel in this part of 
converted the surioiindlnf dlitK^ot into wiA 
marsh; and gava rise to a ywaject which waaoxeontra 
in the early pitrt of ilia last oentary, of directing the! 
course of the river into the a^aoent lake. This was. 
effected hy rotting a canal 'nbont two hundred and 
spvenly feet wide Aram the riVer to the lake, a dialatioe 
of rather more than half a inile. By this ^hange.of 
course, a cousiderahle distrirt of land baa been drained 
and made profitable ; while 'the deposit of sand and 
stones brought down hy ,ihe rivgr into the lako has 
formed a della which is abmially incroiksing, and whidi 
may ullimately |hrm a patch ofcttUivahle land;; 

Some of the most singular instances of EtigineeriOg 
ill the Alps are those wliidh relate to the conveyance 
of timber from the forests^omarketor to places where 
it in to be used. There were detsills^n^c" on tbiasitl^t 
in Nuinbor 698, and wc now present a few more, so fat 
as they may illustrate this secies of national industry. 

in some of the Eastern Alps there are forests which 
an' s(i fur from any market as to convey a;n idea that it 
would be iiiiposaible to make tjicm a seuirc of profit ; 
ami yet tlic inhabitants of many districts live wholly hy 
.siicli moans ; necessity having rouseiL their ingenuity 
t(i tiio dovisitig of adequate plans. They shave contri- 
vuiiuos called kimtsm, and rechenf to aid in this 

object. 

Tlje rioxm9xe the slides nr troughs, such as the often 
described slide Of Aipnaoh, in which the trunks of trees 
arc made to descend wiili great siviftness to a river or 
hike. The slides are generally formed of fir-frcea 
8tri]>]U'd of their branches and hark, and laid side hy 
side BO as to form a hollow channel five or six feet 
across and three or four*iu depth. Thesd channels 
soinetinies extend a length of many miles, arranged as 
to maintain a gradual descent, sometimes curving, too nil 
the shoulders of mountains, sometiifica carried in tunnels 
tiirough projecting rocks, and at other times conducted 
over ravines and depressions on the tops of tall slernt, 
until they terminate on the bordcM’s of B()mc stream 
i:iipab1e of floating the wood. Many of 1^0 forests are 
tni versed by these troughs in various directions. The 
woodmen fell the trees, trim off the branches, and, 
when the slides arc slippery after rain or snow, laumdi 
them down the slides. Although the inclination is not 
great to tho eye, perhaps not more than one lit twenty, 
yet the tiiinks acquire a fearful velocity by the descend 
sometimes as great as a mile a ininute. 

The wood cutters sot out early in spring, in gangs, 
and employ the summer vmd autumn m felling tbes 
trees, living meanwhile in temporary huts. Thofbllod 
trees ate sorted into stems suited for ship-buildiiik and 
into wood lit for fuel; the former are merely loppw; the 
latter are cut into logs, split and dried ; and the whole 
arc built up in vast stacks. When the weather has 
fairly set in and the snow lias fallen deep, the wood- 
cutters arm their shoes with iibinted dpikes, axid convey 
the logs to the margin of the trough by means ofuxen. 
The snow is partially removed from the trotigh, and* 
water U i>oured down, which, by Ur jtireeainff, serves to 
diminish the friqfion and tohmiHMse thg rapidly bf the 
descents. Sometimes tlve riese or dlidp t^^lnates 
at a preenpice overhsuglng a lake*; and the mgs' then 
precipitate themselves into the lako^wUh irresistilde 
force : it occasionally happonEs that tSie logs' are catight 
and entangled before reach the bettOih of me ‘)we* 
cipicc, and the woodman is lowered 'by a rope Ailm the 
brink of the precipice to detach the logs from their 
entanglement. • ^ ' 

When many logs have tbits doS(!(*nded into ' a lake 
or river, they woiud hi* scaUcred about in various dlrec* 


I lions, were it not that dams and barriers oif wood called 
mchm are erected at certain sj>ots to stop tlicir pro- 
gresa* They arc bore collected and sorted accord ing 
Sb their qjkalhy, by the persona to whom tliey Iclmig. 
Imbrent frowietors distinguish the wood belmipiuf 
to tlietU' length of the^logs, fsach propneto; 
adopftiw A particular length df log, so tliat tho firo- 
perty oreacii oan be distinguished with great rcadimvs. 

Some of iVtcae trunks of trees are transported to the 
Blade Bew or the Adriatic, for ship-bniiditig. The 
greater part of the wood, however, is consumed for fuel 
in the CDunfry whero.'it grows, for supplying the mini's, 
the, sail-pans, .dr tlte 'lueltliig-farnaces. Here again 
soinc curionsaTrangemenls arc necessary. frequently 
happens that a ridge of higli moutitaiiis intervenes iie- 
tween the forests and the .pl«u,48 whei^e the fuel is to 
be constiincd, or tliat tho timber grows Wear streams 
flowing in a contrary direction to the point where it is 
wanted. Under such circumstances the transport is 
effected .^ by means pf a vast inclined plane, called a 
Woism^zug, or wood-lifter; extending from the bottom 
of ttie vall^to the summit of the nearest cliff. A niun- 
•.ber of wagPbus arc constructed to run up and down it 
on a sort of railroad ] when loaded they are atlaclrvd 
by ropes to a species of windlass comniutiicaling with 
a waUuvwheel, Vhieli is put in motion by turning on 
it the stroa.m of a mountain torrent. By this meRn.s 
the logs arc raised to the top of a ridge many hundred 
feet higtk, and arc then transported down the opposite 
side ill the usual manner. 


Oont»* Miik in Spain^-^yfv drank ‘Uulo wine and aliundiiucc 
of milk — tliot if not only the brft in tlie world, bnl siqic- 

rior to any oliirr n'dtk I ever tiulRil : I am not uaareof the cause 
of ita aiipwioiily, uiil«W9 it tie iho plants on wbieli tUvy Immse 
at thia soasoii. VVe oonBuiurd large quantities of it, generally 
eomineiicing mul ending tliaday by ciiqilyiiig eaiiaciouB bowls, 
nidi the p^o]tle weu* oOni Mir^niscd Of llte iiundier of quartiUqs 
or |»iits ihal wore ordriud : it is sweet, and so liglit as to be of 
quite iiu percept ibl«> digestion. At PeiJuiso, owing to tho rtigu- 
l^ious above nienlioneil, if was obliged to be hrniigbt from siizne 
distance; the goat^ boiiig driicii down foi tbe purjnise ofsiipply- 
tiig our wants, but uf coui’Ae not allowed to quit (lie road or 
browse on tbe land. — CryVcifg ^f'iildriii 0 lvti*a ISpaiu and Sj:n- 
niart/s w 


Ealing w$Ui the Fingem . — We hare even gone so for as 
adogtibeir tnainier of eating ; and licre 1 must digiwsi to beg 
you not to say How very difgnitiiij; !'* but riuid ion> we do it, 
and tiieu yon may cidiless that it is not so luipleasaid as y<ni 
thought. The dishes are niepared in a very delicate manner; 
for instance, small cucumoeis and other vegetables of a sinulsr 
kind arc sc(Ki|)ed out and ^pifled with minced meat and rice; 
minced meat is wrap|jOd'hi vine-leaves, and so dexterously 
cooked, that each leaf with its contents contiiiucs compurt, mid 
is easily taken in the fingers. Fried meat in cakes, and the «.amc 
in funn of sausages, aiv equally convenie*)t ; and all I Itave 
menlioncd, and a 'hundred others (for there is great variety in 
their jiery). may Le taken almost as delicately iis a s1i<.e of 
cake. For soups, licc {ircpareildii the Kauteni manner, and slewk, 
wo use ep'MiiM ; and so do the Tuiks. — A/n, 
woman m 

Ttw C%'oin<4wi.— Wc hove lieand of tlio cbameleotrs food he* 
hig the air ; H lives, however, on move sulwtantial diet ; liut this 
story msy have arisen iWrni the following circumstance : — tlie 
limgs are esreedhagly v«Ai(Wkitiioias,.«nil tU(*se the creatnro is able 
to till with aiiV'M AS to |iuff itself up, an4iii this star a it otlcn 
Ibma^ foe h^rs witlMttiS any movement of n nitration being 
pere^mbl^ ; <6 cahaosMuf' the lungs of Uie air, the sides of' tli« 
body fall in; an^lie fraino has a meagre apnraraiico till ‘ihp 
lungs are agVft lanstsd, whcii it bf'oonaes suddenly bloala! sis 
befqre. Cer^ eoidiiiiaatioiis of these lungs |ienetrnfe die uu- 
metous seflwW into which die alidominal cavity is regularly 
divUfxl; wbila ofi^s pemdrate umjer the shin betaoi'ii file 
muscles, tq which fite fornwr odhthws only by Igx ttembrsueS, 
especially bn the spine, down tho centiv of llio fliiHier prats, 
and on thO limbs Unwlail. 
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[Xititiuttn Mari>l«f In tiia Briliili Mkieani.3 


rUE XANTHiAN MARBLES. 

• 

Tkb Xauthtaii Marblr^, now deposited in tbc British 
Mum'uiii, have bctMi'hron^ht from the niina of tbc 
HiK'ieut city of Xantbn«« in Lycia, Mr. Ktillows dis> 
i'orpred the ruins in 1838, nhen travrllinp; in Asia 
Minor, llo W. since been three times to the country^ 
Ills last e3|:|>e<Utton having iK^en made under the au* 
spices of the Britii^h Koverninoiit ; and hia last acquisL 
tuins lmv« been lauded > since kis return, in 120 oases. 
Some of the sculptured marlws obtained by Mr. bVl- 
iowB have been since 1842 in the Egyptian Sal,oon of 
the . British Musoum, and several otiiers have been 
recently placed in the adjoming^ Bbigalian Room. 
The rest remain in the vaults and Thinber-roomB of 
the Museum till a large apartment,, where 4i is in- 
kMjKled to arrange them alrtogeiher, aball be ready to 
receive them. 



and desolate state. The little port-tmi'n of Marry viands 
among the ruins of the aneleitt Telmessns, sind there 
arc a few hbiiscs on the site of TloS ; but with these 
and two or three other exceptions, only a few hntA of 
peasants are scattered here and thwe around, but not 
among, the mins of the ancient cities, and clOewheie 
overtpe country. Lions, leopards, bears, wolves, wild 
boar8''of enormous size, and large serpents are aluindant 
\n the wooded districts. In the neighbourhood of the 
ruins of Bidyina, for ittstanee, where there are Only 
three or four huts, the country is full Of wild animals 
of the ilercest kind. In ^hnie dbiricts, the peasant 
carries his gnn always slung over his shoulder, even 
within the limits of nis own cultivated fields; and the 
cottages throughout the whdo country are protected 
from the wild animals by powerful and fierce di^s. 

The carlhwt notices which we have of the LjFcjans 
are those of Momer and Herodotus. They were a trar- 
like people, esp^ially fatiied for their (ikiil in throwing 
.the javelin alia the use of the bow. The readers of 
Homer arc familiar with the name of FandsVus, who 
disllngaMed himself at Troy in the Use Of both these 
iABtrUtnents df war, and with the expildiits gf Sarpodon 
and hHi friend Glaucus, who id the ‘Iliad" as 

the allies of the Tjtgaiis. . The podt ns that 

Sarpedon and blaihel^ Glauciis M t!li;e Lyeiaiiiia far 
away from Lycia and the gulfy Xanthds.” Htfro- 
dotue mentions tiiat the city of Xanthus, wiiltdt.dtood 
bit the bank of the riV», was origihaUy fiebpled 
from Crete, and the hiahional record is, that the 
colony was settled thbre under Sarpedon ; that SSrpe- 
dou was mined by LyeUB. an exile from Athensf^who 
afterwards bCcamo m$ tf tho country; ahd that firom 
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Lycufl the coiuitrv was called L]rcia« Cfcanat, Icing, ftf 
Lydiai conquereu the whole of Asia Minor except 
Lycia and Cilicia, hut wm hunsf'lf defeated by Cyrtis, 
king of Persia, bhout 550 jO-c. Lycia was 
Harnigus. Cyrus s gericML about tbi^ siuate Migtt 
of the CiLicft'^Cycih yielml to llarpa|^ with lim 
but Herodotus (f: lit) gives the ibllowiait, 
account of the resistaiicb of the Xanthians Wbeh 
HarjMguB led his irmy into the Xanthian plain, the 
Lycians, though few opposed to many, advanced to 
nuvt their Cm^nies, and lot^ight them with dctcrminfd 
valour. Rcing over|>owered» and'vmnpplled'ft retreat 
into the city, they collecied together within the.Acro;-^ 
polls their womed/ chilclpds. doigestics, and valuable' 
eflects, and burnt the ^wbibk in the Atsropolis. At the 
same lime thi!iy boudd (hetu^lves hy. 
nevM to yield ; Uietly out, they attacked the 

cnuiiiy, and fought UK ‘em^Xahtbian wah killed. The 
present Xanthians are. m foreigners excctit eighty 
fainilios, who happened 't0*jbie^%b6eni at the lime) und 
tiiuis cbC^eil.** After Ihlit period G^reek colonies sepm to 
)ia\ c soltjcd all over tfid country, Whii^ hbwever, conti- 
nucft subject to Uie Persians tilf it was conquered by the 
Scleucidoi, under the govcraniont ofwl^ip it remained 
till the overthrow of AnUocims Asiaticus by the Ho- 
mans in the year 65 a.c. ' 1*he dowtry was then trans- 
ferred to the Rhodians, but theli^raedom was shertly 
aitf'i'wards granted to the Lycians. and they were 
alluu(*c1 to pi-pservc Iheb oWii confLitutton and laus. 
Hyzantinc and Chnstiau masters stieceedcd, till Lycia 
fell into the hands of tiui Turks, under whose dospolie 
iloinlnation her dtics have become heaps of ruins, and 
the fruUftil land has been converted ink e Wilderness. 

J II the i^tiiblogmal history of Lycia are included tlte 
fables of Efellerophon andc^e canrrying away of the 
daughters (if Parraarus by the Harpies. Bellerophon, 
mounted on the winged horse Pegasus, slew the monster 
Chimiicra, which is described by Hesiod as ** breathing 
periiicimis fire, terrible, huge, swift-footed, and strong, 
with three heads, one of a lion, another of a goat, and 
another of a serpent.’* In Mr. Fellows-’s * Discoveries 
in Lycia* is represented a figure of the Ghima*ra from 
a very ancient terra-coWa : the whole bony, as well as 
the head, is that of a lion, but the b'ead^rid bhouldcrs 
of a goal rise from the back of the lion, and his tail is 
a serpent, with a B<w|)ent'B head at the end. A sculp- 
ture of Bellerophon and the Cliiinmra is among 
Mr. Fellows's last acquisitions, but it has nut yet been 
exhibited to the public. Hesiod goes on to idiorm us 
that Chimmra broi^ht (brth the Sphinx. Bellerophun, 
PogMs, and the Sphinx are frequent subjects on %e 
Lycian senlpiures and coins. The Grsecu-Lycian coins 
have the liead and embUbnis of Apolk, whose worshlg 
in later times became general iliToiighout the eouniry. 

The story of the daughters of Pandaius is thus told 
by Peuclope in the 20th book of the ' Odyssey 

The ffods Itad taken away iliair |ianiit% and (hey Were left 
oMiuis »i tiie polftoet but tliey wete nouruhed by Aphrodite 
wHii csrd» uiideveet honey and delicious wine. 

Ilna best oii^ed' mi thiem. above all (rther kofneti, 
lieauty and pmdehce^ ahaslh Artemis perAoted ibetr sUlur^ 
uuil Atheua taught them to exeeute admirable worlts s * 

but Whilst Apln^iie was absent at greirt Ofympue, 
soHcltiim fiwtefkclin eedfetamytioii of dw tamrii^e- 
Aamber 

ftom thuhder.«id|iw>?ir (whh wSS knoNiri dll iMtoig, 
and thegmai and evil iertmiai'bf mortal saen)) , 

^ the mipihioidsedwid hero away the viq^ . 
gm tMro to the ediciiH Fates w a 

The ImjcUtn. language Wes dighybnt IboAi tlib Oredk, 
and had dtfhrent alj^beiic KndierdUl 

inaioriptionB have been foutid ; nMLYiy of tliem bav| bhen 
iteled* ^d otli^ have been broumt awky. Bonto of 
ilroiiMonf^l^ LyeiaodiidCMk)by< 
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means of wbicb considerable progrM liasxircady been 
made iii the investigation of this ancient language. 

The city of Xantlius was situaited ort the top and sides 
of V'fuwpitotis hill, on the e^hank of the river Xan- 
tntiA hpomt. .flee miles from Uio place where it flows 
Into the Mbd^rraneati. The river has Ht source In a 
lofty and dtim^capped range oPmenntaiii^ fdttning a 
wall of partition between the nortli of Lydt and ttm 
elevated tablelands of Phrygia, which aiw Hot mueb 
lower, than tBe siimmits of tliis niountain^’rad^ The 
Xantbus is a wild and powerful stream, and in Uie lower 
part of its course has a volume of water greaier than 
the ^Thames at'lticbpiond, nisbing forward at the rate 
of about <tve miles an hour. Ibe colour of the water 
itifi correspo^s with the name, which Ds Greek sig- 
nifltss yoliOw ;** and the tnrbu)enoe of the river near 
the mouth, where the ngvigatiom ii not Without risk, 
still provey the propKely of the epilhet ,•* golfy** ap- 
plied to it by Hniner. 

The city of Xantjius certainly contains some of the 
mm ancient ynmains of architecture and Wnilpture in 
Asia Min^I Cyclopman walls of the finiMit kind, 
blended mh later Greok work, still exist, and wcll- 
»>qua(cd stones arc scattered about in a}] directiona 
There are Several gateways with their pkyed roads. 
l*hc temples appear to have been very nttimWovs, and 
situated as thev were along the brow of the cliff, must 
have combined with the natural advantaged Of the site 
to form one of the moat beautiful of cities, Cnltinins, 
pediments,. jind friezes, in abundanee, still Vf^iain, 
some standing, most of them fallen, many built into 
ancient walk, and heaps, tumbled down the cliff, appa-* 
rently overthrown byw earthquake. The Acropolis, 
or town on thd lop of ibo hill, evidently formed the 
city of the eailicM; inbilbitanta, The Ipseriptions and 
sculptures in this upfier part of the eUy are all Lycian, 
imd soqie of them peiliaps as old as six or seven cen- 
turies before the Christian era. The additions made to 
the city by the Greeks aie lower down, and in this 
lower part the inscriptions and sculptures are mostly 
Greek. The tombs e.xlend over miles of country to 
the sQulh-east and wc?8t of the city, and are numerous 
on the opposite side of tbo river. 

A great number of thb sculptures which have been 
brought to this country have •been taken Atnn the 
tombs, which are sometimes cut in the rock, as caves, 
wi^h an ornamented door of stone, — and sometimes 
formed by cutlinp away the rock, and Irkviitg tlie tomb 
slanditm as an mdepimdent strucUtt^, resembling a 
small week temple with a ridgb ornamented With 
sculpture ettondhig along the tm of the roof. Two 
large tombs have b6e1k found, each of which cbtiVisted' 
of a lofty square pillar ; they had a square sarcophagus 
at the top, the sides of which were ornamtinted with 
scHtlpture, and the top covered by a square stone Hd 
prqjectlng for over. Oiie of these two tqmhs had be^en 
calfod the' Harpy *1fomb and the other the LioeTumb, 
from the sculptures ottathem. The aquaib shaft or 
^lar of the Harpy Tomb wan seventeen Jfoet high. 
TWO other large tombs, of a form somewhat 
have been caued tbe Chimiera Tbmb and tho Winged 
CiMuiot *I'ottib ; these two laW. wrfwe jtefly square nedes- 
tals of threo stories, widi a vaulted eoVer) the game-end, 
«s it tnay be called, rWWibttlifig a Gothic areh. 

The Xandbiaii marUes id the Egyptkm Salocu of tbo 
Mtweunjj are arrangM on two temporary struelnres, 
One of iheiie id bsquare eCebtibn of wood hi thb eerttro 
of the loonl'^liie upper part contaiiUng the eevIpGwea 
of the Ibmb, and tbe lower part pOHjons of 
unCOanceteo eeUlptures. The other rtUructure H A low 
gqiforb Bnelbiforb of wood to (be righi on euierlBig the 
room, <m &W«?e exterior sides of mlch are artataed 
thiWe sett df Mall sculptures about a foot hM. 

Tberu ti Hittq^oubt that tte teuiptttrei of w fttrpy 
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Tomb arc ronrosentations of Uic »tory of the daughtci-c 
of PaitdariM, though parts of them nave not yet been 
eKfdahied ; as for instauce f he two male thpires between 
the two harpiPB who are flying outwam with their 
)irey. as represented in our ongravkig. A warnor, 
standing, is receiving a helmet from an aged man niib 
)K>i»ted beard* who ws seated on a eliaiiv bencatli 
which is that very undignified animal a pig. On the 
rompartineut oppmitc to tliis first one* tv here there are 
two similar harpies fiying away with two iemales, 
Aphrodite (Venus), distio^ishmi by the dove whicli 
ebe holds by tho wings* is apparently making her soU- 
dilation to Zeus (Jove)* according to the story in the 
* Odyssey.’ On a third eompartnient are in'c^ iJemates* 
seated, one of whom seems to be Hera (Juno), from the 
]H*curtar form of her chair, and from the cow and calf 
near her, etnhlcnmtiC’ of tlie fable of lo ; and the other 
iias been comectured to be Aphrodite, the three lemalca 
standing before her being sunposed to be her three 
attendants the Graces, wlio in early .scnlpture are 
represented aa draped. The luiir of Aphrodite is Vt^y 
elaborately dresseci, as well as that of Hera, while that 
of the Ibn-c standing figures hanga down the back in 
long plaits similar to the luaniier in which it is still 
frequently worn in Egypt A fourth cornpartmenl 
ruiUains an aged man, seaU'd, and a ^small female 
figure offering a cock to him. The other figure in this 
eompartmonl has been supposed to he AiiemistDiaiia), 
from wliat appears to be a hound near lier. but which 
caiinut be distinctly made out. Athena (Minorva) has 
11 ( 1 1 been recogniaed among the figures Th(« harpies 
sire represented with the face, the carefully aiTangcd 
hair, the full bosom, and the avins of a female, but 
with large wings, and the body terminating in the 
talons and tail of a bird of prey. The females with 
whom the harplips are fiying away appear, from their 
comparative smaUiiesa, like children rather than the 
full-grown and accomplished daughters o( Kinft Pan« 
daniH ; but it will be observed that their hair' is 
too long for cliildren. Probably the artist meant 
to represent the celestial beinmi and the harpies as 
much larger tlian iportals, and this, as we have ob- 
served in other instances, pi^uccsthecfiVctof making 
the larger figures ajqiear of 'tke ordinary sixe and the 
smaller look like childrq^, The sculptures of the Harpy 
"J'omb are evidently extremely ancient. The attitudes 
are stiff, the drapery formal, and the work altogether 
indicative of a very early state of scmliilural art. 

Of the small sculptures in the Egyptian Saloon 
arranged on three sides of tlie square wooden ensdosuro, 
the one which faces the sculptures of the Harpy Tomb 
reiu-esents a brar«huiit ami a buig^hunt Most of the 
figures STC on homsbaek, galloping, with their mantles 
fiying in the wind. This small work is full of anima- 
tion ; the altitudes and action of tlie horses are varied 
ami spirited, the |M>sitions of the riders natural, and the 
whole of the fiiTurefl aro wohrformeci and fmhihed. vlt 
is much worn, hut etiJl very bgautifuL The sciillitures 
nnf'the two other sides of Uiis enclosure are ai^paxently 
of earlier and inferior work. One repre«ent8 a peaces 
fill scene, whicti is in voine respects very ruddy, de- 
signed and .executed ; dm odier* a haUk% very spirited, 
and of heUer work tnan the last. „ 

Tlie Xantbian scttlptures which bxt^e beea meently 
placed in the Phigslian Iteoui are . of vsrtetw dees. 
One set of slahe* about three feet bigb* rppresents.a 
battle, in which somu of the cqntbatanirB, am on korawr 

in G rooian. AnothW frkid, .about two hi^ re^ 
))ro8entt the siege of a wsiUM town; In one |Nwt,<lhe 
inhsbiTants, ehiefly within the walls, bifteome nmlunit 
a soitie, are repfoUing the ifivadmwUh Stones, Itt 
anotlwr jMri, sntdK^rs arc mounting the walls by a 
la^W(T, ui»0<T cover of Ihoir shields, . Ijjbia story is told 
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with diamaiic distinctness, and the combatants aro re- 
presented with gi'cat force and animation. Both these 
friezes aie defective in the details and execution, but 
admirable in invontion and expression. In ibis room 
there are also soino smaller sculptures about a foot 
high ; one scries, of excellent workmaitthir), exliHiih a 
sacrifice : there arc the ahar, dm pri«*A,die sacniicer, 
the oxen to be sacrifiecd, and a variety of persons 
bringing lambs, kids, and otbrr animals* in their linnds, 
slung to a stick over the shoulder, and in other ways, 
together with ioiher figures bringing baskets of fiuit. 
Another fivnall sculpture reprceeuts a feast, with llie 
figures recumbent iii tho manner ctistomary among ibe 
Greeks and Homans. 

AH th<*se srulpturdb are, wt believe, from the ruins 
of the city of Xaiitlius. but it is stated tliat a few iithers 
.have been brought as specimetis fruiS the luins of 
some of the olber cities of Lyeia. 

The prepared peat-fuel of irelaxd. 

That d)og-carlh, or tnrf, or peat (for Ihc'jo names are 
applied with veiy littlo discnminalion to the saine f-nb- 
stanee) is used extensively in frel.md as fitel, is pi oily 
well known: but the jUiCcle in .which die preparation of 
the peat for sain ia carrhQ on, and the distinct oceup.i- 
tions^which arise outi>f it. are not quite so well known 
in this country. TA our No. 6U) an iHu<iti'atod sLeteh 
WAS given of a peat-gatherer, a poor wimiaii who «-.up- 
plied her own hut with winter fuel from a pc*al-ino«-fl 
which happened to be near. But in a more extensive 
scale there is something like division of laliour: niid 
the peal-dealers estimate at inuney-valuu their relative 
services in bringing it to market. 

The peat is furnished by those large patchen of un- 
cultivated ground called die Irish laigg ; many of wliii h 
have distinctive names, while others are unmiinod. 
The Pog of Allen, one of the moat ronaiderabbv ex- 
tends pretty neaily all the way from Dublin to tin* 
Shannon. It is a fiftt district uhose^ surface-soil is 
formed of that decayed vegetable matter which ciuisli- 
tutes prat. TJie two principal towns ot King's County, 
Philipstown Itnd Tullamoro. ap;* situated on this hog ; 
and their positionds so dreary, monotonous, and uniu- 
viting, as to hKvc given rise to the fallowing uncoiri- 
pllmcntary address 

Great Hos of Allen, swallow down 
That odions heap called Piillqistown; 
jtl> And, if thy niaw can swallow more, 

Pray take — and welcome ^TulUmoro." 

A canal runs through this bog, and on its banks may 
be scon stacks of i>cat, and the huts or hovels of the 
peat-galherei-B. These men ronl from two to five acres 
of peat-land each, and subsist by cutting the peat 
and bringing it to market The bog of Allen onw 
contained a niijlion acres of peat-land; but by the 
cutting of two canals dinmgh it, by a process of arti- 
ficial draining, and by the clearance im’ecied by the peat- 
gatherers, the quantity has been reduced to loss than 
onc-third of this amount. Afuch good arable land has 
been thus obtained; and tlie tiroc’essof leclamntton 
is«8till going on. 

There are thus two olgects in view with respect lo 
tlie cutting of peat in Ireland : the supiily of rud as 
a subsiitnto for ooal ; and the preparatil^ land for 
agricultural purposesi The xnangeiiiente fiir the first 
obWt are stated by Mr, Hall to’be nddrly as follow V— 

. The turf .foci is brought to afil state by tlw sinT dfs^ 
tincit )trocffeses of rickling, 

dmpingt and drafoing Acme. The first operation, 
Or cutting, roquim four men, provided with two turf- 
'barrows. The chief «; slTOnie^ ttran jis selected to 
ttse the skno or tuif-spade. This sladh is nah'ovpr 
than a common spade, and i|[as a ledge at right wn^es 
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to'one^ide. The'nian next in fttrength managea ihe 
tiirf-baiT 0 ws» of which oho is beiiip liiicd whilo the 
Ollier is being wheeled away for rtnptyine ; so that ai 
fa&t aa the cutter alicca up die turf uom the suTfieuie of 
the griiuiiil, and fills the barrow* the second mail omv- 
veya away the«sA>re. 'I'he third man goes before the turf- 
cuttcr, levelling and prepu'ing the KYound^ while the 
tuiirth man lilts tjie pieces of turf, two at a time* aa 
they are sliced off by the cutter, and places Uieni in the 
barrow. The men thus employed' are paid at the rate 
of about a shilling a day oacb, by those who make 
pcat-gatbcring a regular occupation* llie quantity 
c lit and whccii'd out by these four in one day is gene- 
rally termed a^rA; but it is nof a didinite quantity, 
for Its amount depeuds a good deal on the strebglh and 
skill of the moft. Still, vihen a cottager K|)eaksof liia 
luif fuel, ho esUmateg h at so many darks; and d 
3 ’ 4 ‘di’b supply for a ^x)ttagc with one file vaiics from 
luo to four darks. An average dark, contains about 
sixty cubic yards of peat ; being about sixty yards long, 
one yard in width, and in three tiers of thickneas about 
a lout oacb. It is (iut into small pieces, which, wlicn 
wheeled uivay, arc emptied out into tlie '^aj[ii'uad'iield/* 
w Ijcrc it ib left untouened for a few days. 

A niimbor of ivotneja and children Uicn ** spread*' or 
sealter the turf fioui the small barrow-heaps, so 9 s to 
rover the whole surface of the spread-field. One woman 
can apicad about (htee darks in a day ; and the turf Is 
allowed to remain in this state another week. Atthe end 
ol this interval the process of " footing” is cummcdcicd. 
'riiis consists iti rollccling the turf iiifO parcels of about 
MIX. each, placing them on end iii a oirclei andsupporting 
1 hem against each other by mailing them miH^t in a 
])i)int at the top. This la done by women and clitldrcn, 
one of whom can *'foot” a dark in a day. After ^o- 
nnining in these little boajis about ton dav.% the iiirf 
goes through the process of rick ling.” This coq^ists 
111 piling the turfs one on another on their sides, igto a 
giuup (‘ailed a rickle; this is nlsoatlic work of women 
:.>i(J children, two of whom Can lickle three darks in a 
(lay. After remaining in this state about a fortnight, 
the turf is exit'd to the next or fifth process, that of 
** elaiTipiiig." The clamps are small stai'ks about twelve • 
foct long, six feet high, and four fOat Wide ; and the 
process of clamping consists in forming those stacks 
f . oiii the ricklcs. These arc placed on the must conve- 
nient spots for the carts to approach. A man can 
( lamp a dark and a half in a day, or somcliiiics tlic 
turf IS carted home from the ricKlcs, without being' 
('lamped at all. 

Lastly comes the '* drawing hunie.” TIm? carts usually 
go to the field in fine dry 91 'eatlier, aii 4 )'briug away tlie 
turf; lint sometimes, through indolcuae or inattention, 
this is deferred until Uie fine weather is past and the 
hogs have become inaccessible lo charts ; and the men 
uic ill such case obliged to carry the turf home in ricks 
on tlicir backs through Uie wintci*, thereby enormously 
inci casing pie cost of trampoit. 

When the turf has been drawn bouie,” it is usually 
built in a large stack exfioacd to ibe woaiheiv eilhcr 
thatched over or covered with a shed, if the owner bis 
prudent,- One eud of t]i4 stack is presentt'd towards 
the prevaiUiig wind at the spot ; and is built uu in 
“leets" or dcMited fiortiona, in such a manner Ifaut a 
fortuigitt'a or a month's supply can be obtaiood from 
the sheltered end of the stack at onetime, leaving always 
n square face to the stack. The outside Ur weatlidr 
turi is made slightly inclined, and the wboie stack so 
built up as to be preserved as much as possible £roea 
the wet throughout the whiter, white at the sauiextime 
it is exposed to the action of ihe,air; the winter's con- 
simintion mally dejie»|s on thq careful management- 
of ifio ataw. 

Ill order to obtain a timely supply of turf, it is 


deeniedwfdl to commence the cutting in fiifarGli,bocattae 
all the precesses noticed above cen only be efibeted in 
the tiiBea mentioned if the weather be fine i but there 
iasO much rain in Irelaml, that tlie drying uf the turf 
ia in practice very much slower, and if not coiumen(»d 
early in' the year, cannot be prqnorly completed befure 
winter* When conducted on uiis tol(«rau]y coiiKpiete 
system^ the anpply uf turf costs about as follows : Pour 
men one day each, in cutting a dark of turf, 4a ; one 
woman apM^r a dark, 2d . ; one woman footiiif^ fidl; 
one woman rickling^ >4dL t one mau clamping U. ^ : 
making about ^ M.in^the whole. The c^ost of bring- 
ing home depends on tboj^staiioe, being as low as five 
shiiliDgs for half a imie,and as much as forty shillings 
for four miles/' It will thus be seen that the turf bi^- 
comes ratlier an expensive. kind of fuel if it has to be 
carried to any great dist&ch from wliere it Is cut. 

When tfiewuidace p(»at lias been removed from a hog 
by these means, tticre is a softer and inferior kind be- 
neath, which is aftcfwardsbrpuglit toafit state for Tuo] 
by oilier moans. It is less fibrous than the surface 
turf, containing earth and dissolved vegetable mattery 
and so deficicqt in cohesiveness that it would cruinitle 
if woBcod by the spado. The mode of procuring and 
working it, tbqrefore, is as follows:— After a suf&icnt 
quantity has been raised from the bog and carried to' 
the dry margin, it is worked by the naked fi ct of men 
and women, who knead it into a kind of dough* It is 
then moulded into shape, like loaves for the oven, by 
the hands at other men and women, and spread emt on 
the ground. When these have drained a litilo, several 
of them aic placed together, and xe-footed nr kneaded ; 
and by this means it is brought at length to Siudr a 
state of solidity as to be fonne^d into sqiiuro pieces, 
"damped'' up mtoheaps to dry* Those turfs arc car- 
ried to iiiaiket in a large basket of wicker-work, called 
a*"^ishV they are black, give out ixuicli ashes, and 
are Infei ior to those procured by the shave. 

Where the system of turf-cutting Is thus conducletl 
by many persons working together, the bog is not 
rcgardccl ns a common land in which every person may 
help himself ; it is lot oat on certain terms, in KinHll 
patches, to persons who gdt a profit for their labour' 
beyond the retitaL Every rSntig’ nsodto cut out whei e 
he pleased, and in consequence the surface in some 
parts bceamo full of hoU's, wlthdi, when filled with 
raifi'Water, were sources of much inconvenidiice. The 
proprietors are, howevn*, now acting on a betUT plan ; 
they usually have a steward U> mark out each pemn'ii 
portion or " bank ;** and these stewards take carc to have 
the peat cut continuou^y and uniformly. 

Scotland has itt peal-mosses, as u*e!l as Ireland its 
bogs, both being 01 analogous origin, and both appli- 
cable aa fuel. The Scotch however liavc brought in- 
ventive ingenuity to bear on tlic subject, in a manner 
appffrcntl]^1inost unknown yot in Ireland. Jf tlie 
meistui^ could be expelltgl from the ])cat in a sburt^ 
time, it could be more promptly brought to marked 
and this is done in Scotland by using a coin)iressiiig* 
madhiae^ In lieu of the bare feet and the field drying of 
ibe Irish system. In the Tnuisaotions of the If igfalond 
Society, some years ago, a papet was published fironx 
Mr. Sfig^t, in whidi ho makes the folloa^ing refnarka 
In reference io Scotland, which, wth a few modifi^a* ' 
tions, would be applicable to Ireland also " The intro- 
duction of a simple and efficient machine would appear' 
to be of great benefit to the inhabitants of the peat di 8 « 
triciSv and dhoaki the plan be objected to as expsMvc 
beyond the sneaifi of the. poorer classy It may 9a 
swered that (here ia no necessity for each lamily or 
houschokler to' posseas one. Let Uie prohrieior gtr 
taoksman fetwah one or raoro for the use of iiis4iceianta 
or cottars, edio nught again pay a small equivalent; fbr 
the use of (he madune. As the cottars of one farm In one 
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»nd keep it in repair»#n portable as to tie raaily moved 
about from one part of a Held to anotber, and to be 
cheap in construction and cxiieditious in arliou. Mr. 

aMAAlniMM aI' a aatMAiA «• Iti.tl* UVl ( 


fire at- 
fbryare 
fliwe ap- 
^ found 

• ■ - 
Ihs whli tlie cul- 

Tbeie attt thiee birge citoie« lieloiigiiitr to 


ilie towui in whidi every inhabitant boa aH«biMn»i tuoof whirli 
(ho ukiier in uicnite or woudtand, to sup- 


Tod's maetaine (tona'islcd of a stage on u hiuli an oblong p)y fuel and pattifre*. Tlif custom is once a year to div idetv portion 
box could be placed, and a lever wbicb pvesw'd down out the arsMe lu»l, s 
on this box with great power. The box was filled with 
moist iioat. and a solid blpck or cover tras pressed down 


vation of tlie land 
tlie town, in wiiidi 
ire in cultivation, and 
‘ ■ Tl 

, fuid lots are tkwn drawn ibr each ]iiuccl ; a 
single oiis beins aD^tvd to each man who Imanot a yoke of oxen, a 
double one to Tliow nrovidod with it. Tltcse lauds, in fact, form 





peat, another lifting it ana Ul'inging it to the machine ; 
two were emptying! filling, placing UniT boxes, and 
one man working the lov'er bf the.^omniT9sitig*ina-. 
chine. The peats when taken* from the machine 
were built up like small stacks of brickSi but so open 
as to admit a free eircnlatioti of air ; and Uio siaeks 


Cllpo- 

inrirt. 


put Up 10 this way became porfocily dry before being li^gi^Utive eiiactruent, uigl 
moved. ditliciiUy ill carry ins U into 


tioii, and to do iisiittls as rmihlo, ifte of iuinrowi 
1 Bugac^cd wluOhfr the allpwit^fiiDlH mwr'^to rstuiti niii pfiirn>ii 
would iiul'he a Mter phiM thiftik dji.w by whicli ihe 

good cultivator ii muiio tosuflbr vy|ifiiS ntiduaiiagruwut or si-)- 
fialincss of his predcocasor. ' .This nil^ tustaStly ndinilli-d woulil 
be the lictter lystcm^^ but iT eiari^ b(i| adopted wjtljiuit some 
* ' WduM l»e gtfut pnirlii’ul 


alaues iii t)ji* manage* 



thiii|» presented in Ireland it would seem that a more 
aimple, cheap, and rude machine would in the first 
instaniMi be more iw mediately serviceable. 

When it is stated that beds ef coal exist in Ireland, 
It uiigbt seem strange that this less perfect kind of fuel 
should so much used, whilo in Kiigland cohI is 
aliuoixt everyvi^re the. customary fuel. But it iy a 
question maiiuyof comparative expense. Although 


ifW caiiio 1)^1 of the puwn-ljsaid of tlio iud<'peiid<'iir!i* and 
dignity Ito strikinl m thadameam^.<d'4he Spanisli ])c.uai>t. By 
hit share in Oieq^tpoii lan'di ■na.^is s.Ti'^prietor, and nuirly 
above abflu)u(f»{iram»b^^g,ui the fstimad w a small fieehoidcr. 
By being oi) an etiualky WiQi bu udj^ouvs at tint ilistrdmtion 
iitid other nrrai»geniefit^.iyWcli aii4 ii^ade in full oBtemldy by lln- 
Alcrihb's and other Aiitbisttief of tliS place, arid with the iijdii 
of checking au^ contnulfug or opnosiu|^*'any plan whicli is a ()<-- 
plttiire fioni aiicisut usage, or windh 'does not imet with In.. 



fJioapor than ihe WsiK wIguiff from the inipcrfort anS 
nnprofltablc way iii winch Hie Irish pits are often ina- Om/m, m’Mritigi<Mt S^inand S/aniiinb i» Ihl.t. 
iiaged and the great ex)ieiuc of land-carriage, 'ibese 
MiuiTcs of inferiority may sc eunmmrited ; but if tha» 

coal continues ie be df uforse quality tlian that of Eug- //uz N$iff Sottik Wklett , — I found tlie climate oi 

bind, it Will probably be kept almost in disuse by the Bathni-st still less pBibsaTit tliau that of Sydney, us in the Uiit-r 
use «if English coals in the belter houses and of tuif however opph-wiVe be the heat, the muWoy mybrcrrv 

III the humbler ^ inodemtcs it in souio degree } hut the plains of natb^^^t, ullhungli 

With rcfi-ronco to the of turf in Irclanil, Mr. bei»8 »V»‘ "■ "« 

— of iiiowntains, must endure without any lelief Ibeir own oven- 

I of which is frequently iiicrctifleil 
it seems os if a Aery bloat, fironi 

_ , . V* T . ,*i a* *• • bug« furnace iiervadcd all siiaw argund, rushing job) the 

^l!*'*^* A ^ such objections appear to be alike iriyolous, house throngli every opening with the fotco of a iiunit Jiiie. *My 
Jim Burfaiio is uncmestionahly unproved for cnlti vation English habit of Oingiiig wide ftj>en all doors and windows in warm 
Y»y rnttiug au^ay Ixie surplus bog, as it may be wanted weather, I here foond (as a inatttr of coinse, so near the Ami- 
for fuel, proviimd it be not stripped quite bare, but that jkmIcs) a most impriulent roune hi nUnue ; as the only idiani-u 
a suiBcient quantity be loft to make a go6d mlxtorc «f preserving a moderatvly-endtimhle nisicnee ikii-itig the cno- 
js lth the subsoil ; and, on tim other hand, the tfUpply of tiwiaticc of the liraoco is, immediiijoiy on iti oppioai-h 
^oat-fuol left for future generations does not receive !?«”[ ®V‘* closoly*dmwn hlinds t» awaii, 


ivith rcroroncc to the U'^c ot turl in Ireland, Air. 

Hall romArks **fc5oiiie have objected to the cutting of uLTm?l«We"*i£ tTanwmulreof 
turf w WnS ‘0 ■')>•!«" • «>»*«'« >« b/i it . 

the cultivation of boga ii« dunjinwliing the aiipply of fun,ac, iwrvauJil ,11 n»c 


ipioaeli to shut 


, _ I* rally oompriao the wholg, evil (ihoragh iomedmos Uie hot winds 

inuch mq^ wy o| Mcess,if drained, without iiit«roii«do» for several days)i' but fhft 

intersect^ with roads, and mado to. most copious crops luckiest Adds and gardens escn^ not so easily.' Evny gi^cu 


<m its siirf^e, tl^an it Is at presmit, saturated with 
water and covered with heather,*' 


Tbvia^v-tjqfMan ki an, Ul.bMiYt«aiid dirty idace: 
tlie siNiott am uaimw ami iptsiitenjlvnh.ilsi maascf «f on 
wlildf it rtomU |iMn;diag, SI^ qiaaU^g the pa«iij|ge dwiMpgfa 
lurrvw Slid iu-kiapt ^regts eacssidvdly incqxnmpuiou# ; iwhI whin 


gardens escij^ not so euiily. Kvi^y gi>f‘cii 
thing looks ^ if , a aabiinaiider bad lield uyig it^ rither 
dropping and' dyings pr ,4pM up like hal^bund pqp^r; ; |'Mt s 
#600 ima tvvu}ti of cultivated fsiid', covered wftli luxBrlabt 
crpM air wheat, barleyt or oats, just k^itig jintu ear; ^corctivd, 
slirwelled, absolutely uaokeiM by die hi^ and Rf fnr uothiug 
but Id cut as bad litter. ]>is imfKiirtnnf, though extremvly vvx- 
aHutt^ 1i the destraetiou •catiifvd;!iii gai|ileni» wliem die tnotl drli- 


hJv arSJaTCZ^iI^^^ ^ floww-are evw^ to witlier untivt die 

f,)a>aut40(}0(MailU,per^ct,pKWvftliat<d4>^<«t(WB« »*•*** 


dllM llAcMIMii or fanners ami sgricultidral labtnueti. Ttoe 
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\ DAV AT AN BlBOTttO-PLATK FACTORY. 



[Sllv«i<l)iopoiii Ruom t Mvitii. 

Tiikrk are from time to time noveJUoB iitfroducod into 
iiiaRuractuitn, «o atartlinf^* that it » dimcult at first to 
lefij^t d them in the sober light of industrial processes ; 
since they seem to bcJoiif mther to the marvellous 
than to Llie real. Who would have thought, for in* 
stance, of a silver vase Or oandehtbruni, or any other 
article of table^late. beiiw made through the ageo^ 
of clcotrieity f it seems but a short time sgo when ail 
the phiiiseofogy tolatinft to galvanic batteries^ conduct- 
ing fluids, psirilive and tie^tivc jmlos, obemical do- 
c-miposilion^ iho. belonged exclusively to Uic lecture^ 
ruom and sc^tentific treatises ; but now such terms form 
>)art and psroel of manufacturing ptmaaeat and elec- 
tricity has become ana of tbe wording tools of pro* 
duetlve industry. 

Those w<ftio have pakl a little attention to the recent 
progroM of immufactttrss wiU psrdbfve that wo are 
alluding to the new art of at i B fe tff ro 

giUing and rilesvnig j but it hi by no tneaps genoiutlf 
Known wherein ttes priooi]:^ of thib no# art coiirisfa. 
To give such brief details as will convey tbia general 
knowledge Is the elyecit of Uie ttedM|fi!^ran^ jf 
tre mistake noti tl# caamnle. ihlsMoeMsafe 

of the awlicstiott .of a scientiiie oriimi|ile to meticia 
purposes will be regarded aa egeitly end In* 

tercitibin 

WidMttt Aiviat 'into 41 m kiMImtoiliM ti nMitoki 
■oi^iHkN well to ahow linw Um Wen towe of 

nvpWing tUa totomy In bi jnetol. A 

gaiv«nic tottery H e VMM. MMeMtm ef wvMto eeto 
or ODOiiMrtmeitotMiniiing » gcamUyttf u 

No. 807 . 


ElkniKton’B, BiimlnshAm.] ^ . 

acid character, and into iTiis liquid ar^ immersed dhoels 
of inrtal, generally copper and ^inc. ' The precise ar*- 
rangemeul adopted has undergone gradual changes, 
and is made dependent on the purpose in view, but the 
principle involved is very simple, and may he thus ex- 
pressed ;-<-*'Water consists of oxygen and hydr^cn, and 
if a inctSl (a|tch as zinc) which Jias a great amnity for 
oxygen is immersed ii;) tbc water, there is a lendehcy 
to decomposition, the iMtygen combining with the vine 
to form oxide of zinc, and the hydrogen being libe- 
rated. But in order that this tendency may develop 
itself, it is necessary to pibce in the same liquid a pieoe 
of ipme other metal (such ss copper) which has a less 
aiflnityvfor oxygon than zinc ham and to connect the 
c^per with the zinc bftL piece of wire. Other epp* 
ran^inents are tiecesniry fin* getting rid of the oxide 
of cmc as fast as It is formed ( but the point of lmp6rt*> 
ance is, that so long as the decotuposiiion of the trater 
and the oxidation of the gihe are going on. there ft a 
current of electricity paMing bliently and invlilbty 
tbrousn Ibe whole aitsiigebscnt in a oOntinuoua diP» 
cuit • 

Now it happened that in a particular form of bgttdl'y 
devised by mfoiier Daolell, a solution of stdpbate dT 
copper was Me of the Heuids througir which IMS OhwSi 
mM cutra^ phbsed in ns proems ; and 
^ curruns wan to debom]x)te the suiphufo; 
the copper' the sulphuric acid Wlm ^wmntf ft* KsA 

cot^M^toia Aeptoit It Itt.k ^ 


— r- - - ^ 

up^ Um iimer aurfare of the vetw} *thUm.'t „ 
.tbeli4ML It wm$ttnwwidtohaetftitViitm Putter - 
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tnf^ wadk a of copper from the Tcsael, >t pceachtf lerialit the golden fiorfaco b produced %v laytaff on thin 
aa exact couiiteilype of the surfroe of the vosaoh sheets or lcav4« of gohl* «i3ideh aiio made to adhere by 
eecry minute line or apot being faiibfully copied, meant of a riutinout tixe. umI whidi ere aftcr- 
Tbh wat at the time regarded merely at a curiuua wards brought to a fiai»licd>«|>peavtnee by firoeesBea 
leientifte fact; but it afterwarda occurred to Mr. which are purely mochatimli aim no 

Spetiror of Liverpool, Mr* Jordan of London, and Pro- nioetiea. when; Jifiioevor. tnetak «re to be coated 
feaanr Jacobi of St. Potbraburg (iiulependently of one with gold (or tilver)^ a di^ent range of proceaaea ia 
anDlher)tiliat copies of medals and of engravings might nccseasary, and many different means have been adopted, 
be made these means ; and thus arose an art which At one time pedishtid iron, steel*, and copper weir gilt 
obtnioed the names of galvano-plastics* electrotype, and in Franco by tlie following mnnsz^he metal was 
voltatyfx*. Theisinmltancous iwogress of three iwrsons bcattd to a certain temperature, and on it was laid a 
towards the same result, in mutual ignorance of each leajt* of gold bf a particular thickness; this ms bur-< 
lUlicr’s procc*edings. in s^nncrliing rcinarkablc. pro- nislicd down, then> heated, then another applied, tlien 
lessor Jacobi's in vest igatirms bei^ame known in England burnished and heaied^and so on till seweral thicknesses 
about April# 1839; but Mr. Jordan, in the * Mechanic's were applied# after which it was burnislicd cold. 
Msgaamc* for May of the same year, and Mr Spencer# * Watpe-gilding* or *WEaahgilding' is s^mode of ap- 
iu the ' Athenmum* and othea. journals, a few mtnilhs plying a surface of (^d to metolTicstfli^ by coating 
afterwards, sliowed that they bad each been proseetit- the article with a thin layer of gsAd amalgam (mm‘ui y ' 
ing such experiments .before dacobi^a labours were ^nd gold)#ilisBipatuig tne moreury by neat, and bur- 
made known. ^ nishiiig and otherwise tokliing the* golden surface 

By these steps# then# the broad fact became esla- which remains, 
blished that il a galvanic current iiasses through a A mode of gildipg was patcfOtCNil by Messrs. Eiking- 
liquid containing sulpltatc of copper# the copper will be- ton in 1836. which consists iArlhsiaae ctf a solution of 
come prmpiuted on any surface titled fur its reception# gold# in which the articles arc ttmumed. 'Ibe copper 
and will present an exact counterpart of that surface, or other metallic articles to btflH aiw, after being 
But the (act was not likely to remain long in that state: well clcaneed# imioarsOd in a* bwingduit liquid con- 
questions would arise whether other metallic solutions sisting of a solutipn of nkro-muriats of gold mixed 
betideB aulphaie of copper could employed, wlicther with a solution of bi-carlMnate of ijMlasIt. 3'his adhesion 
other motels than copper could be deposited, and wlie- of the gold to the infrrior^ctal takes place by a sin- 
ihor other applications of the principle could be tnadej^ular interclmngc# tor a portion of the copper becomes 
besides sitqply copying engravings and medals. It w as^issdlved by the acition ot the potash, and an equivalent 
to UiG«sjaiiuUs .e8})ecial1y that ajmteiit taken out by ' of gold is deposited tqxm the copper article instead. 
Measm. Elklngton# about four years ago. was directed ; We believe that this mode of gilding is now rather 
and the result has been the establishment of a branch cxlcnsivcly adopted in Fiunee. 
of luanufiMturc as surprising perhaps as aiiydhing ex- By slight modifications of the pnacosses, silver may 
liiiiited at the prearat day., Not only ron])er, but silvor he applied in the same way ns gold, as a superficial 
and gold, as well as the clieaper metals, can quiv bo coating to other metals ; and bt various times# and in 
precipitated in a metallic form from their soluUoas; vaTio<;ia countries, both the one and the tiihcr metal 
and not only can a supevticial film of these metals be havoi>cen applied in the various states of amalgam# of 
deposited, but a solid article of pure gold, silver, or leaf# of solution, of palate, and of powder, 
copper can actually be made by such means ! A wholly distinct kind of work is that which is 

It would be taking us into too wide a field to trace termcdplaffog'# in which a plate of silver is united to a 
the steps, and mention the persona, whereby vaiious plate of copper by mechanical means, the former being 
sidvAuctw have been made in the theory or the practice greatly thinne/ t|^ the latter# and. behig intended 
of tflcciro^working; but it will suffice, in conformity lor the outer surfaos of the article to be slnad(>. The 
with tlie object of our ** factory visits#" to describe the French mode of silvering by laying leaves ot silver 
presemtstateof Uic art. as witnessed at a tine establiB^i- on heated metal was so osfiBctive ss to lead to the 
lueiit belonging to Messrs Elkington, at Birmingham, method of plating, which is, we bdleve, an Englisli 
to wluch wo have been obligingly favoured with acx^oss. mvenlion* An ingot of a mixed mtkal (copper and 
This factory# situated in the northern part of Bir- brass) is first made about twenty inokei long, throe 
minghaiUH comprtsos a large pile of buildings enclosing broad, and one snd a hatf thick. One vwfebc of this 
a aquare coniiwl court. Ou making the t<iur of the ingot (or both iC it is to be double pktedyis cleaned# 
varMmsranps of rooms, it bocotnes presently evident and on it is laid ashset of silw^r about ono-totietli the 
that Ihere is fkHHetliing more going on than the mere thickness of the ingot ; the two are ikd togtelhcr with 
management of baUv?rics and solutions ; thero is inodeL wire, touched at tlte edges with a little borax to act as 
ling and casting, stamping and punching, olmslng and a flux, and exposed to the beatc^f a furnaos^y which 
engravioff# and a titiniber of mechanical arts ,wbiclt the two metals are soldered 4&rnily together. This 
h|tvc iiotnlng either cbemiool or electrical in their compound ingot is afierwai^ laminatM in a rollltig*' 
general cliaracter. 1 a point of fact there arc almost mill to the form of> thin, sfabels; and tlie^lieeta so 
AS many medEianical processes caiTted on as if articles formed are brought into oepamenml tottpa by pf ng, 
of pkie wore manufactured by the old method; fur, punching, batnmrmg# and cMherin^aniciiI processed* 
although galvanic action deposits tboeosUy metal in the copper foundation donning wStetABOn of the' 
tlw) rfM|uir«4 form, yet there must be a model or fouuchM- article, and the silver lUe toai fo r ^ wex^ 

turn presenting this form; ana le prepare this faces. 

foandattoii requiiwsvheaidof awhde innge.of iiige- A great fanproveiiieiit on this masmfccture was 
iiioas aisclianioal processes# The nalune of these madeatSbsAeld sotae yosm'aga liy tM itilioduetion 
operations and the arrangetnenUi of the daftrent de^ of what were calM ^soHd silver The orwh 

luirtmenta, sqay best bo aoUoed as we go cn. « mental edgeoof oandlestidka and eftfadr articM i^n 

FcrlMps we may nms clwly slmw the natUfsoCtho merely stamped from thin jMsted koelM, had the d^bie 
neg: pAcesi by ^paving It wMi (he oM ; asidi theses dirndvantage of bs^ wM;«iid Of havteg the Witver 
lore wo adl siideavwr. to throw a hasty g^anoe nvor surfaceooon rilhlwd^away#^ leaving an mtight^ 
most of ihe.modes of producing arUdes which present saiface exposed# The i mp rov e m en t consiSisin the^f^^ 
a goW or wlver exterior. . , ' lowing arraiigeiimnt fc-«AshsoS' of giKer is 

in ,dl articles made of wood, plsKleiv or snuilsr ma* slate of gtxwiihmsmf^notmtWflm leaf silver, but%ti|l 
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to a verf attenoBted atato. Ylua ailivt te aUuniped Into inotal •» ornatticiital form hf dUMi and atatuna preaentinjc' 
form by nipaoaof djoa, awaiK%>and Mker apimratu^ thla counienync i brother cam tbe contour k 
and the iu4lai^ «svtty behind k then ^ilM up wtih « gvreo by brA7.ine» or workihp; tip sheoU of metal intb 
soft whiaiah aolder of lead “Mid tin. Tfaeaa edgea er varinna curved forma by m^ns of the hammer. Tbd 
ornamenti are then abldered on any aithde of fdated ileekioh m to irbicU of ilim ia t^mpJoyed th any pai> 
tvare'; and are 41 aim eama thiie abrong^ tlam the tkblalr dispeoda ow a nomlwr of diffomi olrporn* 
liuUoiv edge(<%4iaro aaedv and loaa nneigbtly wlten ika^ aianciee, iuHl aa (he Ihickneaa^of ilie in«la) re<{tiired» 
silver is partially erarn oil; prmntiiw a whitiifogrohiMi the gpOferal ahape which it ia to amttme, and Um 
instead of one ef eopper. We ihiB ahonly have to amotmt of ornamental devko on its auiface. Itlfiet' 
speak uf a Imther iropmemeiit in the nianttfictum uafrequently happens that all three sets of pfocamea 
of these edges. are employe dn one artic le, each to sotoie one 

All the articles of mniifoctttre yet alluded to are cular part ; and indeed many of the Oxcellenciie of 
those which baee only a superficial coating of gold or modern mauufaclure depoud on this union of difh^rGHt 
fith er on a foenkhitiow of eome^eaper me^ Thu inodes of operation. Wcmnstdeariibetlipso prcaicwies 
real gold and ailver plat^ formed wholly of foe nObie in succession, before an lulequate idea can be formed 
metals, ia^. hvmer^v. inanufacti^ by mechanical of the complexity of the arrHugemrnta in the faciory 
iiicaiw very ■taallar/fo' those okp^ed in the' plated under noLk%. ^ 

'inanufoelure. The nniclea are ritner cast in mdien The metal bore spoken of, os the foondation for gilt 
metal; or they aid hamiheied and stampid from sheetii. and silver artielt^, » ah ''alloy which has been eluisen 
hi ougljlaffeorwarda 16 a highly finished etatc by chasing/ formally nsefu) ppporties poaBossed by it. Jt is a 
engraving, and burnishing. mixture of copper, nickel, and ainc i hand in Bubstance, 

Theses then, are somo of the pirincipal modes in infusible except at a high temperature, and white in 
which gold and silver articles (or ihose pieseuling a colour. In past tirnca. when a silver extcrioT'Covcred 
gold or silver aarfoce). wore made before the intro* a foundation o£, copper, the abrasion or wear oftto' 
iluction of the oieoirto' proqies^ < and still arc made silver laid bare the copper, and an unsightly appear^ 
wliere this process i$ not employed. By following, ance was the eonseqiicnco ; but it has been imc of Ihe. 
now, the eiectro<*iiie(slliupgic proofsaes in their* sue- objects in Uic modern improvement of tbeairt to eelecS 
I'cssive order, wd shiii see how. far they are combined some metal uhicli, nliih^ poBsessing all other requiailc 
niili any of Uie older processes* and how far they aic I qualiuea. should make a clone approximadoii to silver 
wholly distinct from them. gam colour and appearance. The same proporliou 

The first depsxfeineBt of the factory at Birmin^hanPRf ingredienis is adopteil ; but in the case of essiinitt, 
which we may notion is the artistic, wliere the tSHte of fruginents and piecep of metal are thrown "into tlie 
the artist devtsea Uiose beautifal forms which are after- < casting-pot to he molted ; while in respect 10 stamped 
wards to be wrought in itietal« ' Whether an article of work, the ingots of mixed metal are sent to a roHiuj^-i 
plate to 1)0 maoufoctured he a candelabrum, a vase, a mill, to he* rolled to the foim of sheets, \^ryiiig m 
dish, or anything dse, a^nsiderablc share of its beauty thickness according to the nhject in view, 
depends on its elegance ‘*of form and gracefulness of , Thcr^ arc many interchanges of form between tlie 
ornament; and the production of new designs beoemea ^vax model and liic shite metal maimfactiirerl atliclo. 
I'onBt^quently a point of much importance. It has been In the first place, fiom thu wax iiiotlel is made a mouid 
pretty generally admitted, that i If past times our neighb in lead, by ciicloMiig the model in a sort of frame 
bgurB the French imvc in most cases excelled us in the or border (somewhat in the same way as for plaster of 
arts of ornamental design : but a rapid progress has Paris castings), and jiouring molten foad oh it f this 
been made in England of late years ; and Uicre is now lead, when cold and rciq^ed from the model, oonsti- 
ii School of Design at Binnhighaiutpiu’tly supported by lutes an exact mould of the article, and the wax arodei 
the govecoment, whose object is to imjirovc the taste lias then performed its presci ibAl part in the routine Of 
of workmen in all that relates to forms, patterns, do- opuratious. From lliis lead mould a cast is taken in 
vicf'S. and oenunents. ^ roelten brsss, by siiiiiJar means ; and it is easy to aoe 

Next to the .designer comes the modeller, who is that the brass cast is an exact copy of the original wax 
also an artist in the proper meaning of the term; for model. This cast is callc-d technitwlly the ^pauern/ 
ho has to give in bold relief that which tlie designer and it is caspfully examined to see that all the deldlls 
presctils merely on a flat piece of paper ; and he ought of ornament are pro|ierly developed. Two or‘ inore- 
to, possess anoxlensLve knowledge of the forms of ob- pieces, separately cast up to this stale, are often joined 
jeets, whether Animals, vlants, or lifeless things, in oy a solder of copper and arinc ; and a chaser goes over 
order to-givg troth and chxradter to liis models. The the w hole pattern, to toucli up Uio more delicate details 
models to wldoh we here allude are made of a flesh- with small cutting tools. When this pattern is once 
coloured Und eC wax, suSoiently firm to maintain its {liii|^ied, the wax model and tlie lead mouid are no 
furtq uninjured* and ' (At the same time very easily longcrava’nted, the pattern becoming the tom ccwlictiee 
uiodelled^andAUh The took employed are principally thousands of copies may %o produced. As these hrHas 
pieces of jhoiie,^hurn, or hard iseod,vbrottglit at one or patterns arc both durable and rather costly, they are 
both endS'to the forma of pointSt anglet^ ourves, and preserved so long ai there is any probability of copies 
edges of various kinda*. Wilih these small iinnlratonis from them being required; and it thus results tiiat a 
the modeller cuts and trims, and works his lamp df .cmstautly aocuotulattiig stock of tliem is at handw > Inr 
sliajieless. wax, ^ he hgiAga ii to the ori»inontal|otiu tlie pstteni-roonm of the factory the pumber snd'va- 
wineh he mayjequire. rioty of these are aUogeihmr coutHless by a moife 

^ When, by>j|whB ,|uwUaimsi^> operate exact visitor; but they are, as im^bof^pectod, all ottely 
copy or.niodclhs.waK nf.dhfiiwtiola hasmn prepared,, arranged aiidclassed, So that the apparent chaos ia^lto' 

S o, model is hamM over tor the> woekOva in iaerai*'by chaoi to those hamedhitely concerned. 

aoiii ilm paUorn is tPMsslonDed to n wholly dUfereiit; We next Waoofor our atcention to a' rooto^ wlte; 
amtorial Here eospmieiiQea a, imiR aobdhrite of hv* workmen nmeogate at troughs and imysrcontelte 
hour, acciprding to llto’m•doio.w^^k tfaa feetn of te sowd^ HerofeoAi^r internu»dteau^ofoj|K«S^^ 
metallic arUclo fe to toipvoducod, ffontotuRestetorm The brasa^ pattern was itself madcr from a .mdUd tf 
is given by,»temg» os'^petteg 'SfiVltod Ite; bntHtest te be tlmBieant of inakitig ted 

muiplto prosentutga eowiilteipv to 'the artiido hsrif; moqld before the final white-metal divide esA few pro- 
sometimes by importtog to sheets of dueod. Aithougli tho'oand saedtotobewteiio^ 
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and commoa utatcria]« ycit thia operaUoti in a very deli- 
cate encr aiKi recjuivefi much 'tact aiul eaperieitce. The 
eaad » of a fi^iidiar hiudt selected iur the purpMc, 
isaiftod and worked toa4ine and am ooth condition. 
When a aufficient hody of sand U ready, the brass nat* 
torn ts used to pruduoo an iudoutation in the sancli so 
exactly ('ifpcu*d that* tUo cavity of the sand s|iali 
pruecut in reverse every little dcUiii of form and oriia- 
mrnt on Um exterior oV the pattern ; while a central 
core ur ulufrainfir is at ihc same tunc applied so as to 
enable tne uietHllic tirticlu to be made hollow, for Uie 
auks of lightness. It muv well be iinag;ined that the 
choice aiMl preparatiuu of thu i^aud. to enmiro a dear 
and sniiiuth reveiwo of the hi ass twltorut must involve 
l$veat nicety and care. 

At length wo come to the liist stajErc in this singular 
train of iransfoniiations. v'i'hc white metal, being 
brought to a melted state in pots oi crucibles made of 
Stourbtidgc clay, is fiourcd into these sand-'inoulds ; 
and on being cooled and rciTioved, the imiiression tliiis 
obtaiued is a (*opy of the wax ihodcl and llte brass 
paitcTii, and then constitutes the body or foundation 
on wlnciii tlie de)u>sit of gold ur silver is afterwards to 
take p1afU\ The lead and the sand acted as moulds, 
hut the wax, the hra«»H, and Uie white metal were three 
(Idfei’ent pluses of the miginal design itself. 

Here then we will leave for a lime the whito-metal 
cast, and proceed to visit a wholly distinct range ol 
buildings in which tlie stamped work is under ^irocess 
of iiintiufaelure. If we regard the cast- work to 
from it*9 nature, somewhat cneinical, we shall find 1' 
stamp- work to be solely tnechanicak 

riie ingotaof white motal, iiidhsuring probably about 
a foot in length, by six inches in width, and an inch 
thick, are rolled into sheets, of which teia or twelve 
ditlVreut UuckneHses are required for different articles 
of manufacture. For some piu poses, such as ^the pil- 
lars of candlesticks, the metal is required to assume 
the form of tubes; but for stamp-work the metal ib 
ahvays brought to the form of sheets. The slam j>i tig 
consists in imparling to a pk'ce of Aat nictal. by re- 
peated blows between two dies or stamps, the exact 
device which those two sUnqis present, forcing the 
nictal into cavi^cni, and raiding it up at the convex 
p.iris of the pattern, t 

The pre]iaralion of these two stamps ia evidently an 
operation preliminary to tlie stamping itself, heaijiig 
to it some such relation as the niodelting docs to the 
castiujs in the proccssc's just dcbcnbcd. A model in 
wax rs prcj^red, representing the devicy to be pro- 
and this is transferred to the hands of the * duv 
sinksra.' Tlmse pniisons taker a block of steel or ot 
iron, and by means of liainioiTS and small hard steel 
tools cut a mouM or die coyrespoiiding to the model, 
but of eomiM^ reversed, having cavities instead of pro- 
tuberances, and vice vend. Two pieces are prepated 
for each patten^ i one, jUie<|fs-^forined of steel /or' fine 
tvork, and of eoft iron for coarse work— being intended 
to give ihc exterioi^^.sttrfaee of the atamnod article ; and 
(he other, tho/>iYri^forined of lead, of copiior, or iron, 
according to circumstances— giving the hinder or 
hidden surface. The operation of cUi^-sinking is slow 
and carofui work* requiring confiderable akdl ; and 
the dies thus preparedi) when accupiulated in con- 
siderable nuioheim dpam a costly part ai the working 
apjiaratos of the factory. , 

Wc have now |t^ see fadw these dies are emploiyed. 
In one of the lower departments of UmvCactory are a 
nuuiher of. large stamping-machines, by the aid of 
uhicbHihiisliet^tof white melal » forcibly cximpreiaed 
between the die and Uie ibree of each pattern. A 
rvcwKTCf aim ply as such, will not produce vlie desired 
lysuU ; a bkw is needed, and the nrrongemeut of the 
machine is ip conforoiity with this requireaitiit 


Each of the slamping^machines consists of a strong 
iron frame, having an iron uiHllct or hanmier working 
\crtically. This hammer ia woiked by a rope passing 
over a wheel above, and destiemling so as to be )»ullcd 
by a workman. The * foiH:e* is lace downwards, 
to the lower surface of the desoendingjltammcr ;* uiiilc 
the die, face uppermost, is placed on a Axed solid block 
which receives the blows of the hamtnor- The slieet 
of metal, when out to the reqUiiTd outline, is iducoil 
on tiic die ; and the workman, by forcibly pulling ilu* 
rope, raises thd hammer to a considisrable lieiglit ; and 
letting it anddeiily fall, the hammer descends with 
gieat power on the metal sheet. Ibrciug it to assume 
the convexities and concavities wlucli the two pi catling 
surfaces present. 

But the stamping involves more coigplications than 
are here mentioned. One blow will go but Hule way 
mJbrring the metal into the desired form. Ton.' 
twenty, or forty blows are often required ; and to pro 
vent the metal from being cracked or injured by Ihese 
repeated percussions, it requires Irequeiit annealing 
between the b|oWl» to remove a temporary rigidity of 
suiface which the force produces. It sapictuneK 
happens, too, where the pattern is very d(*ep, that two 
or more pairs of dies ai;o used, the fiist more shallovv 
than tho others, in order that tiic boldness of leliei 
inav be brought qbout more gradualSy. 

A niodifled form of stamping is sohietimes riiiployod 
where small pieces of metal aro to be punched oj' ciu 
out of the sbrnt, instead of cavities and <'onvrxities 
being formed. This is eff(‘oled by Uw aid of a small 
kind of press, having a lover-handle governed by the 
hand of the workman. Various kinds of uraaimmiaJ 
pierco-work arc producod by -these means, the pundies 
affixed to the pi ess hoiug selCGted according to tlie 
woik to be done; and the lighter kind of stHuiping 
can also be done by similar means, wben quickncba 
rather than groat foicc is required. 

Thc‘ third gieat variety in the mechanical format inn 
of the article to bo gilt or silvered, vix. the brd'sin^ or 
hammering, has yet to be noticed. Jf the white nielaJ 
were of, a rigid and unyielding eliaracter, it would 
ncitlier bear the stamping nor the brazing ; but it ia 
chuson with j^eferenee to these points as well as othcig ; 
and all such articles as dish-covers, and hollow \ easels 
which are not cast in moulds, are brought up into fm in 
by the aid of the hammer. The hanmieis used lor this 
purpose are made of some hard kind of wood, such as 
box, and covered with buff heather. There are also 
bonm or supfmrts made uf wood, on which the ]ilatc of 
metal is rested while being hammered. With these 
simple i 111 piemen Is the process is coiid noted ; a process 
calculated to excite some surprise in the mind of a 
looker on ; for the flat sheet of metal gradually losi^ 
Its original form and assumes curvatures which one 
would Bi»ircely expect that the metal would bear. But 
this, like every other niechanjeal opt^ration, requires 
that nicety and tact which long practice alone can give. 
The hraxior, by minute changes in the mude of hold- 
ing the sheet of metal, and in the direction and weight 
of the blow, forces, or i^haps we may say cnHWiir, the 
metal to Msume the desired curvature of iorm. Some- 
tunqs a Vessel, instead of being braufi^t at once frinn a 
flat sheet, is first aeddered up into thefoi^inof a cylinder 
ora cone ; and this cylinder or cone ii transformed into 
a vase or some other yeesel hy means of the hammer. 

Tliere is a collateral' Aid. of which the brazier avails 
himself, to impart something like pattern to jiarts of 
hts work : this sa fcy the use of sMWwra. A swage is a 
double instrnmeiit, analogous (for (E« sake of fatniViar 
iUuatrationl to a ]^r of sciiaori^ having some kind of 
device on each of its halves, the one a'counterpart' of 
the Q^er. A thin piece of ^sootel being drawn between 
these two closed halves, is toreed to sasume a fonn cor-t 
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resTjoiulins to tliom ; and thtra moulding!, beadingSi 
and raifiK*(1 cdg«i ^regivrn to ahootaof metal wbiRli ar# 
iH other respect! worked Into form by tho Jiamsmr. 





Lot ns now gather up the scAltored details which 
liavf* hitherto occupied our atteritmn, and see to what 
point they lead us. The grand object in view is to 
bring a mixed white inetal into some one or other of 
the couiitleps ornamental forms which the shop of the 
Rotd and silver snvitli prtwnts to \\9 ; and this ia ef- 
lected by casting, by stamping, by pressii^g, by punch- 
iny, h> hanniiering, and by swaging, accoriiing to 
the circuinatanocs of each particular case. Jt thus 
ai i'-es, that the mechanical department of the factory 
is very extensive, irrcspoctive of the chcmirnl and gal- 
vanic urrangeinenls^'et to be noticed. The quadrat)- 
gtilar ranges of buildings exhibit tier after tier of 
shops, in which many hundreds of men are thus en- 
gag(«d ; each class totally distinct from tho others, and 
cai vying on in fact a diimfrnt branch of manufarturc. 
One department, for instance, comprises the spoon and 
fork nianufaciure ; in which by means of dies, presses, 
and stamps the pieces of white metal are brought to 
the WTll-known forms of those implements, prepara- 
tory to the surface processes. 

It often liappeuB, and generally does happeh in a 
large and complicated piece of ornamental plate, that 
its manafacture from one piece of incial fa utterly im-^ 
practicable; it consists of numerous component pieces, 
some of which may bp more fictingly prepared by oastf 
ing than hy any other of the ixieclianica] processes, 
others hv stanipirtlie, others by hammering, and so on ; 
and an important Object tbanntoeolder all these pieces 
togetiKU' into one complex whole'. This brings us to 
another remaikable depnrtmerit of tho fticfoiyf one 
W'liich excinptilles the recent Striking advincc tnaflo in 
this kind of irork. So lobg as plat^warc #sb Made 
on the old motbdd, soft or fusible solder alom^ eoum be 
ust*J ; because hard'soldfT, wbIcTi itnehn only at' a high 
temperature.' would endanger the mdlting or thetiip*ta;’ 
jiscif which is to be soldenM. Bitt the white metal 


niw eniploycil is so hard, and capable of bearing so 
high a temperature, that solder of a very difforunt kind 
can be used ; a solder, indeed, so refractory that the 
common 'prooess is inapplicable to it. Hence a pow- 
erful heat is required, and this heat is ohtaiued by a 
method patented by M, DcUinick a few years ago, and 
known as “ autogenous soldering,^* the use of whirit in 
England is obtained by iiceuce irom the )iatontce. Ibe 
method ronsists in the application of a forcible jet 
of mixed gases, in an iguiipd state, to tlie meUh 
Jo one of the ranges of shops are several iron stands 
or tables ranged iu a row, eat'h one eoiiligaous 
to a jet afSxed to a flexible pipe. The gasea arc 
forced along this pipe with gi eat viohMii.e, by steam 
power, from another part of the building; and the 
stream, when issoiiig from the pipe and ignited, gives 
out a most intense hrat. Abo articles to be BoUTeiod 
are adjusted to each other, with a little of the hard 
solder between them, and a little horax to act us a flux ; 
and the jiipc is heid^in the hand of tin* wuikman so as 



[Suldifrittg.] 


to direct the intensely heated jet down upon the metal 
The apparatus is so perfectly manageable, that the heat 
<mn be directed to any particular point ; and the solder 
becoming melted, the two pieced of metal become 
joined together with a firmness which never could be 
attained under the older process. The hollow parts of 
some of the ornaments are filled up with hard metal 
by sitttilaT means, thereby forming a much nioTCLHiolid 
foundation than tlie Icxtd and tin used fn carlibr times. 

As the surface of the white metal, Ity these eom^- 
Gated processes of easting, stamping, hammering, sed- 
derlng, &e., has become rsither soiled bnd discoloured, 
it undergoes a thih*ough cleaning, grinding, and pollshi- 
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ing,wltLulii»cffoijU*dl)yjiican«oiciniTy,«and|Orroll(*n- Tiic> mode of iminerHing the articles is curious; 
StOQC, applied eithor by meatis of a grind iiig> wheel or motallicrods cross llic tanks iVom side to side, and frpiii 
of brushes, aet'ording to the nature ot the work. these the variotis articles are suspended by wires U;m- 

At length we approach the Slcctro-cbenrn'al depart- porarily affixed to them- S^>oons, for.ks, plates, salvers, 
niii?*nls of the hictory, those which form the most cups, candlesticks, candelabira; and a ccmntless asst^in*- 
striking feature of the wliole. It is not from their size, blage of otiber articles, are tbiis flvs]p^i;ded side by side, 
for the rooms arc but iuiall it is not from the complex but wUhout bring in contact ; the general ^rrangenicnt 
arrangement, for nothing can be more simple and of the tank, as to the pointing of JLbe wires, &c., being 
plain than their general ap])earaiieej it is net from regulated according to the kind of afticles to be cuatoch 
the imrnber of persoiis emtdoyed, for two or three in- The galvanic cUrrenU conducted through llte tanks 
dividiials can coat with gold or silver all the articles thus occupied, and brought into Oonnexiou wiUi all the 
which uian^ scores of men have been employed to various luirts by a sufficiency of cohdUdtifig wires and 
make. hiB not from any of these causes, but from rods, decomposes the solut^n, liberates the silver from 
the t)eanUful cxomplillration wliich these rooms cx- the other component eleinentB. and deposits it in a 
hihii uf the application of a scicMitific pi ineiple to pro- beautifully clear and emiablu layer on the articles 
duciive industry, tliat vve fivl this to he the heart and hanging m tlic tank. By increasing or dtvreasing 
ccutro of the Avhole factcA'y. There is the copper- those four agcnls— the Intmisilyuf Uie galvanic current, 
deposit loom, the silver-deposit room, and the gold- the quantity of the current, tliestrcnfjfth of the solution, 
dcjiosit loom, all of which will call in turn for notice, and the .time of iiniriersioii— any d^red thickness of 
Wo have in an rarlicr paragraph explained, that silver may be deposited ; the detdnniuation ol\all lh<^^c 
if a galvanic cun cut passes ihiough a vessel c<m- points being a matter of experience on the part of those 
taining a metallic solution, tlio ineUl hccornes sepa- employed. As, from the ))eculiarnatm '0 of the process, 
latcd from the liquid, and dc'positcd in a solid form, the quantity of silver deposited cariuot be a$cert'dincd 
lJul it is not every surface which is fitted forthe rccep- while tlic deposition is going on, it is dcteiminCd by 
tjuii of this deposit. In the cailier stages of this new weighing the article acvourately before immersing it in 
iut, when it was regarded biinply as w <‘iiiiosity, the the solution, and al tor it is finished ; the former w*eight 
metal deposited w^ia always copper, and Llie i-urface on Mibtractcd froiiirOic latter, gives the weight of silver 
I'liii'li the deposition took }ilacc was also inelallic. deposited. If the solution be acted on for a long 
Al'hcn, howcvoi, it was proposed to lak<^ ehMitro-types time together, it would become exhausted of its silver, 
m luipics from articles m wax, plaster, or otliei inat^ and the process would stop for want of working nidle- 
a necoHBily arose for some means ot iiiipaiUng m rials; to obviate which, shoots of pure silver arc sus- 
ll)e>e sulmuiuees the newer of receiving the donosit ; pended in the tanks at intervals, and tbe silver from 
ami hlack-iead sip]diea in pounder u as found to be to- tliesi^ shoets becomes dissolved as fast as deposition 
leraSdy u ell fitted for this ol>p;ct . In the further pro- takes place ; so that the solution is constantly u»cci\ iiig 
gici.y of the* art lowatds the stale of a inanufactuie for on the one hand an equivalent for what it is giving up 
f‘on]m(‘icial purpoHcs, a more complete and efficacious on the other. These sheets of silver are gradually 
agent uas sought, in lieu of b1ack->ad, whcrqthe sub- eaten away till they prescntfnolbing but a delicate ueb 
Htance on which tlte ii(*pusit takes place is not metallic, of kicc-like fibres, extremely beautiful in appearance. 
The use* of ii prejianition of phosphorus for this pur- The gold-deposit room, of smaller diinensiptis, jpio- 
pLHc, p.-itcuUMl, we believe, by M<‘Bsrs. EJkiiigtun, has scuts to view operations nearly analogous to those here 
been the means of coating with gold and silver vaiiuus noticed. The quantity of work being generally smaller 
beaiiUful oi'gaiiizcd siibslariccB, of wliicli we shall speak in gold than in biiver, a smaller working agency is 
prcHMiiIy. required; and the galvanic battery is here plai'cd by 

The bdycr^dejmit room, oY which a general sketch the side of fhe depositing tank* The solution is ana- 
is given in the fronticpicco, contains a range of tanks logons in composition to that for the silver; being a 
or I roughs, about a yard in width and the banic in double salt, the cyanide of potassium and gold. In the 
licighl, and three or four yaids in longili, V(ires silver deposit, the solution is used quite cold ; but in 
and rods arc placed across and within ttiesrc tanks, the gold deposit it is used at a temperature of more 
so arranged as to biiug the contenls of the tanks than a bundled degrees, a ring of gas- jets being so 
in connexion with a galvanic batleiy ('ontaiiicd in an arianged beneath tae tank as to heat the solution' to 
ndjoining apartnieuL This battery consists of thirty the requiied temperature. Near the tank are other 
or forty upright cylinders, ahuut tw‘o feet high, with vessels containing aquafortis and other liquids, into 
such an .Hnangement of copper, zinc, and an inter- which the articles aie dipped before being immersed 
veiling liquid, as to give rise to a powerful and «’on- in the deposit-tank* If small articles of jewellery, or 
linuous g^yanic current. Tw'O wires, the positive and anything that can be sti ung upon a wire, are to be 
the negative, extcMid from this apparatus to the tanks gilt (and this is becoming an extensive department nf 
in tin* deposiurootn, so that the cunionts of the fanks the operations), a wire-ful of such is dipped in the solu- 
inay form part iif the galvanic civeuit ; or, in other tion while the galvanic action is going on ; and by a 
wuids, a ctUTcnt galvanic cleeincity is made to pass little agitation, all the artieles are coaled' with pure 
through the tank^ gold in a 8|uice of lime hardly credible to Uiosc wTio 

111 these tanks is contained a solution of a double witness ii fur the first time. We saw ten gro»s of coat- 
salr, the cyanide Of jwtassium and silver. This choice hbuttons strung upon a wire and all uerfectly gill by an 
ofbolution is the icsiilt of a v«sl number of experi iminersionof less than one, tniuute! A strip of pure gold 
iiicnis, instituted with llio view to determine what kind is bent round the interior of the tank, as a source of 
ol soluiiuu will moot fittingly and readily metallic aopply to renovate the exhausted seleUoii. 
silver when exposed to; eleculc action; thh seJcctlan Remarkable as these prqcessea.are, yet perhaps the 
being guided by numcrui^ Uule porafs whtch.csfi only most strikingly curious are those iu which any small 
be appreciated by those imirmdialely eogoArt ' delicate xuiUiral produclions, are coated wiih silver or 
nianutaclure.' Imo these tapks, thtis sul^htd' IIW trold. In the siiow-rqoms of fbe factory arc niany 
hilvor solution, the xre ihtitic^asd ; little slips of holly and btlmr pUn'ta, coated some with 

hut before being so they arc:prought to a perfectly .pure gold, some with silver, and others with copper; 
bright and clear surf:u.*q by being boiled m caustic ml exhibiting tbe minute details of leaf and fibre witfi 
ixHash, luid afterwards dipiied in a solution of aqiia^ exquisite clearocsa, and every, pai‘t, to the mere pridcleg 

t on the edges of a leaf, being coated evenly and equally 
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with pure nielal. So complete is the molhod by which 
this ia now done, that a strangler may sec a amall slip 
from a shrub dipped in a solution of plio^phurxis, ah 4 
iminediatoly afterwards in the dcpoBit»Can1c» where it is 
insiantlv coated with the metal. Tiicre are also spccU 
mens of buiierflilis and Other Uisects. coaled with jutold 
or silver in the same manner, and exhibiting much of 
the delicate ihecli^nien] of, the surface. It is lm|u>a- 
sible adequate!^ to fbi^etel the vast number of useljul 
applications which may one day result from this ex- 
tremely facile mode of imparting a Coating of abso- 
lutely pure metal to almost any substance Whatovrr. . 

But to return to the e1octro<plate. Many highly 
finished acticlcs pret^nt a sflvcr t^terior with a gift 
iniprior. This is efTceted by the electro process tiius : 
the article U hrilt ailvered in the way just described : 
and the surface is then coated iritli some protective 
composition which wHl resist the deposition of gold. 
The article is next tntnsferred to the gold-deposit 
room, where a fitm or gold Is deposited on the side or 
surface required, without attacking the opposite side.' 
This principle is carried still further, in some kinds of 
ornamental plate, by interspci^iiig gold among the 
silver in tasteful array; the si her, in every such 
ease, being protected from the ^ibsequeiit acliou of the 
gold at every place where the latter metal is' pot 
remiirecl to be deposited. • 

The reader will have observed, that in all the details 
tliroiigh which we have passed, the operations have had 
relation to a substance or body of wiiitc metal boated 
u itii a layer of pure gold or silver. But before we 
tTac«' these gilt and silvered articlcjs through the 'finish- 
ing processes yet to be noticed, it is necessary to go 
liiU'k a hltJe. and glance at the manufacturing history of 
fi class of articles which arc perhaps the highest tri- 
umph of electro-metallurgy ; viz. those in which not 
only ihe surface, but the actual substance of the article 
is wholly lunned by electro-deposition. To manuAc- 
turc a silver vase or salver from aljguid solution, seems 
a strangL' thing to undertake ; yet it is scarcely an ex- 
aggeration of things BClually done, as the following de- 
tails will show. 

'riio interchange beUvecn mould and model, mould 
and model again, is greater for thi.s depiWtinent than 
for mere surface deposit Supposing an elaborate de- 
sign to he wrought in wax by the modeller of the in- 
tended article of plate, this wax model is moulded in 
lead, from which again a brass pattern is cast, and this 

1 Pattern is brought up to the required degree of finislii 
"rom this model or pattern a second mould is made ; 
not in sand as for surface deposit, but in a very po- 
Giiliar elastic composition, ^rmed of glue, rnoutchouc, 
and other materUls. Tluf pattern is enclosed in a frame 
oi border, and the melted composition is poured upon 
it. AVhen cold this composition is removed from life 
pattern in one pieced its elastic nature being such that it 
‘ may be loosuned and removed from undcr-cui and deep 
iiollows hi (be device, such as would be unite unma- 
nageable in a ngid material. Then from this mould a 
model or pattern ii cast id a compositiop of wa^suet, 
and phos^monis, and the model thus produced fornu a 
surface on which electro-depositioti is to take place. ' 
The elastic mOiild is removed with facility from the 
model, by lieSBonPof its peculiar ykijding quality, llie 
rompositioti piod^T'i^ next tnmsfbrred to tbe copper- 
deposit room^ wfcere ElarM tank, vessels with the pre- 
pariug .liquid, and an adjacent battery, furnuh the 
mratis for bringingaboiit Ihddi^cwttiim Of copper or» the 
Burfai.*e'of tN wax model. In'tlic tatik is a solutiofi of. 
sUlphatd Of copper, and in an adjoihhig veml fo 
anoflter sdhition of nitrate of silver. The choice' of* 
ingredieWts altogether Ima berh tlSe'tesmlt of an elabo- 
iVite Series of inquiries.' and* is sttch that tbe phos- 
phorus cotdi^nod in the . camiposfticm, induces the 
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dcposilion of a thin layer of silver from^ the nitrate 
solution. This being effected, a prc])aration is sifonled 
for. the snbpcquent deposit; and the model is then 
immersed in the solution of pulpluuc of <’ 0 }qxfr. The 
gatvanic current, acting in the tnauuot before described, 
4ecoH»pas4Hi the metallic soluiioa. and precipitates Uic 
liberated copper on the surface of the model (or ratber, 
6n the plight silver layer alreudy l ovning it), coating 
it with a layer of mefalljc copper more or less lliiek 
necording circumstance's under which the 

aperatiem conducted. 

Here, then, wn hai^ a wax or c«)m]«)Mtion model 
coated on the exterior with an otjuahle laycw of fine 
pure copper. AUhe factory we saw g hu{re dish of 
most elahoialcMvorkmanship in the taiih, and in the 
act of being coaled \vitli a gjowing and richly-coloiircir 
film of copper; llic dish was made of tlio wax eoinpo- 
sitiun, and liad been brought to that form by tlie pro- 
cesses already enumerated : it was in an Interinedialc 
stage between Ihepr^aratuiy and final depositing j»ro- 
cesses, and exhibitod the real colour of copper in a 
more unconlaminaled tuate, perhaps, than any other 
department of manufacture exhibits it. 

As the uax is only a ineic fimndiuion for the copper, 
BO is the cnppcr^culy a step towards Ihe ultiiiiivle gold 
or silver article, and both have lo be destroyed in sucr- 
rcBsion. In the first place, when llie eoppei dr'poaiiitin 
is propel 1y completed, the wax composition is melted 
out, leaxing a nu'rc copiicr shell, the interior of wliich 
I*' an exact mould of the exterior of the \va\ niodi l. 
This copper mould, aficv a furjhcr ineparatiori, !•* im- 
mersed in the gold or the silver solution, the interior 
being prepared for the reception of the deposited me- 
tal, but the c-V-leiior protected ' from it by a re. tsting 
composition. 'J'hen, hy tin* agency before d(‘scribetl, 
the silver is deposited in the copper shell or mould, lo 
any IhicVncss that may be reouired, the particles of 
metal ranging themselves equally over every pai t of the 
interior. This being euinpicted.Uic specimen is removed, 
and the copper is exposed to the action of an acid 
xvhich gradually eats it axvay without injuring the til- 
ver; and the iomiIL ia the production of a pure and 
solid silver ornament or article of table plate, having 
not a single particle in or about jl but w'bal has been 
deposited fnun the liquid solutioti in the tank. 

it thus appears that the changes of form by whirh 
Ihefirliclc is ultimately produced, are, in many such 
cases, singularly mimeious: four such chauges aie 
shown in the next cut, xxherc a is the model; half 
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of tW tuoiild ; 0 , tlifl deuMltiQ' copper irlieii 

tftkeii thereri*um ; and of. (bo 8muwd ttnaeJ of sHver. 

. Here we lra\etbe elocti^epOiU jropmB,.and ti\ta 
otir attention brM*fty to the jdepartiktehta of the factei^ 
where the liniebitig proceeM' ^re being Carried oti. 
The silver atid golu artiolea, wlieCher of solid depoili 
or supei^cial depo^sit, have "a alntf plarly dead appear^ 
aaoe when removed' ftoni thw'apiutiou ; the rifeer, In 

S tieular, pre«mting a hne which^'t to a tiraMMr« 
a not appear to bear inneh atialogy to tliat of lillver;;. 
To give a somewhat niofe meialUo appearance tSi the 
sumee U Um object of one of thpfii'Bt operationd amr 
tlw! deposKioh. . 

The silver is well rubbed aith * Horalc]i*«bm8)mV 
made or brass wire ; and is then burnished. To<«give 
this bbrnish is the work of^a large number^of femides, 
who work In a i>ait ol' thu factory appropriated wholly 
to tlicin, Hint who earn a respectable living by tliis 
eniployuiciil. The burnishing is efibcled cTiie% by 


lW hammering seems to have the effect oi 
M|)gbg the metallic particles into more intimate 
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piecM W bleipMtoRftr • '^]r p^uUir kind «i^ fterby-., 
•hire w|>k}v frwm itfid ailiootlincM, 

ia teridsiiiiw gold «ud lilver, 

workr Tba; btirnuher, wUch w fixed in « faandle» 
iu»ditkleld."in'8ttcl)e tnannor A te give eonudenMc 
imwer tbe vork.isfifM imdalefted te 
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union than they were beforcs and to give an elastic and 
hcMhoj|!!mieous tcxtun% highly coiuluoive to the diira- 
bilHy of the article, 'fhe piece's of plate arc pl.iml on 
a supporting boss or block, and arc hammered with a 
higblV poUshed sloed hammer in every ]»iiit. Not 
only IS this done with flat articles which have been 
eleotro-plaieil on while imttah but also on article of 
S(dLd dejwslt thctiW'lvc's ; and 1l»e line sonorous • ring' 
winch inepe emit iyhen stuioki shows that the aioni't of 
silver and gold, allhough thrown down from a liquid 
soKuion, have assumed the aggregate* form of a sound 
continuous sheet of metal*— a circumstance not among 
the least curious ‘which the range of piotTHscs ex- 
hibits. 

Anotlier diass of flnishing operations is that wlmh 
relates to the oiigraving* and WTiicrh oecu’pieb ibe atlep- 
liun of u diflbreitt set of wotkbien from thoM' yet 
noticed. Many of the finer atticles Of plate, have orna- 
itiental devices put upon them by the ongruyer, who 
WHorks with tools somcrwiiat Ainnliu* ‘to those etnployed 
by other engravers. Sometimes; whisre the < i»gTaviug 
Is made on an article plated with silver or mild oii a 
obetftCT metal, the costly -rhc^al % fithcf' deposited 
more thickly timn usnal mliitjbie part to be engraved, tq 
give scope fur the incinoiis tirf the graver ,w}fhqut 
reaching the inferior metal beoesilh or an o^tra depOisit 
is pretd^YiUted on the engraved part afte^^js^l^lng 

Here we close tm ratAd skatl^ IUt0tr/whklT 
exhibits a g|SE^at^r Kuntebr 8f dhUinoK aud uftbif '*wi<My 
different pii)tei«el than aimeit which We Idtve bad 
to tmtiee in tba * MagtuAftfii/ Tifiere 'piay bd aoti^e in 
whidh t|j!d aniatic features are curried tu a. Wvdator 
height, 4«>me mere imecliiM^^ drepo' more drapomtal ; 
hut for A eomtdYiltidii of M 
chcuioal operkttMh hM 

d^istfy*H.^there meAiebly iSit'"W',oAiia 

it/ MePt of Ilf#'' w ii fl H Man rek tooi tre tSioiremor dutof 

tl» tttft 

litiore dtM for iho UlMMilty nfiiMi grMMi ^ acoiso 
tefi fimrflltiik lai wti i i ta^f ' 
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THE ROMER AT FHANKFORT.~]^^>. JI. 

FnKUKRic I., the *Baibani8sa* uf the rtaliaiiH, the 
‘ Deftnicler’ ot the GerniuiiB, is one of the favourite 
nationaL heroes of his eouiitrynicn, and, like our own 
Arthur, the popular legend relate»* of him, Uiat, sur- 
iouiidf*d by his heiocs, he yet lies in an enchanted 
stiiiiiber within some mountain-eavcrii, and that he 
will reappear wJien the charm js dissolved, to unite 
the whole Gorman people under one sway, and lead 
them on a new career of happiness and glory. 

Frcdcrh* 1. was of the house of the lloheiistauffen, 
the sun of Frederic, Dube of Snabia, apd nephew to 
the Emperor Conrad 11 K He was burn iu 1121, dis- 
tinguished hituseff early by his talents and his bravery, 
and had accompanied nil uncle Conrad in the unsuc- 
cessful crusade which he made with Louis Vll. of 
Franco. Conrad died soon after his return, and know- 
ing tbo distracted slate of the German empire, recom- 
mended Frederic as his successor, in i)reierouce to bis 
youthful son. The propriety of the preference was 
acknowledged by unanimous voice of the Dirt 
assembled at Frankfort on the 9th of March, J152, and 
four days later lie was crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Ue reigned till 1190, when he was drowned iu crossing 
the Calycadnus on horseback* while leading another 
crusade. 

The events of his important and interesting rci^ 
belong to history ; wc give his character, drawn by his 
own countryman. A. Scliott. as ilfuBtrative of our 
rngraviiig. 

The memory of Frederic I,, says Mr. Schott, is so 
completely united with everything relating to the pro- 
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I K])cnty and fame of our pedple, that we always name 
' him iirst when wc recall the glorious days of Germany ; 
days u'liif'h we ascribe to him with almost enthusiastic 
love. Ill every land where the German tongue is 
spukeff, no name is so commonly bestowed on their 
suns, alike by the highest and the lowest, as this 
aus)uc.iQiis anil hopeful name, w'hich this emperor 
first made famoUS in' history, and which forms a peren- 
nial inuiiument such as is enjoyed perhaps by no other 
hero.* 

The enilowincnts of bis body and mind corresponded 
with the position that fate had assigned him. His 
frame was powerful, and of full height; his blue 
eyes shone serenely and firmly ; his light hair curled 
above his firuiid arched and^hite forehead; around 
his ruddy checks and noble inuutU gnnv the strong 
red heard from which the affrighted Italians gave 
him tlic enduring name of Barbarossa. In hunting 
and other bodily exercises none could excel him ; 
in war he was not only the careful general, the 
loader whose clear and powerful voice sw^ayed widely 
over the conflicu but in contempt of diiath and danger 
be competed with the bravest. 

With all the dignity of a sovereign, which Fi-ederic 
never forgot, he was friendly in intercourse, and not 
disinclined to social mirth. Under the protection of 
the peace which he gave, in contact with more polisheu 
people whom he had introduced, the rough iiianners of 
lh<7 Germans became ameliorated, by means of the 

* Fil«!d-Kicl] (th« origin undoubt<>dly of the German FHed- 
ric'i) is rich in tieace H has not the Genniuk writar over-csti- 
tnaietl the itiilneiice uf the individual in the frequent chuiee of 
the ? 
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notbns of tlnspollcf] kni'j*hlbooc1, tho tender reverence 
for woman, tlu* asoendanry of elegant mannerH, which 
WQ call courtly, Uceau^e in roiiTta, and i>articularly in 
Frederir'a, they have their abode. Art and scioncc, 
^ually favoureii, made rapid advances. To the deep 
spiritual luovetucht tif his lime we are indebted for 
that fonu of architecture which necurea for Ger- 
many elertiai fame in flue department : ids were also 
the ** old times <if noble song/' in which princes dis- 
dained not to practiBC the art, and in which the great 
pne^s were formed who associated the honour of Ger- 
man arms with the yet higher fame of spirituality and 
manly devoliou. The High Schools, first cstabfisheil 
iff this century, he took under his iiarticnhir protection. 
Among the scieiiees history had his preference ; he 
read its volumes diligcnSly, and the example of its 
more splendid characters guided his steps. 

Frederic’s bosom eoiitatncd the licart of a Iuto : 
strong ill lore as in anger, great in resolutiois rapid 
ill action, in beautiful harmon^ hetwixt cireuiiis})f*c- 
tion and rashness, be never appeared less than royal. 
Master of himself, ho was temperate in every en.)c»y- 
ment ; of an undcrfiiandhig so calm and clear that he. 
unmoved, ser/cd everything in its true light, and 
neighed quickly and justly the relations of the present 
and the iuture in every action ; S)Mri!ig, yet at proper 
times of princely liberality; severely just; faithful 
and ojien ; in deidsion independent, but considerale and 
open to good advice; in prosperity discreet, in adier- 
Mily digmhed and firm ; in faith religious, rather from 
will than conviction, bin full of the devotion which 
distite^uishod his age ; mumbtod by icvercnee towards 
the vibible church, its bead, and its servants, even 
when iSglitiug against tlicin. His memory was so 
excellent that he would accost by name, after years oL 
iibsciuHi, any (>ii(‘ whom he had ouec seep : and what 
deserves still high(*r piaise, he never forgot nis frihiids. 
He had not learnt to love bis enemies, as a German 
Insluqi once cxpresscrl it to an unfriendly po|ic, but he 
was ev(^r inclined to pardon the repentmit, and ivusiiii' 
filiicable only against traitors. The painter, thcrclore, 
might justifiably, in the tnodrsl village cliuieh of 
llohciiftiaufl'en, ornameiiC'liis iiic.lure with the honour- 
ahlu words— the *dread of the wicked, the beloved of 
tho.guud." 

As a counterpoise to this jKitriolic eulogy we add 
Ills ( haracter as sketched by a writer in the ^l^ciiny 
Gycloptiedia.* It will be seen that he was indeed not 
uudcsorving of the love and admiration of his coun- 
try men Frederic. was a liiave and liberal pniieo, 
^^qually firm in prosperity aud adversity. These great 
qualities veiled the pride aud umbiuou wliiidi were 
unquestionably iu part the iiioLivi*s by which iu? w'as 
actuated. He possessed an extraordinary memory, and 
a greater extent of knowledge of different kinds than 
w'as common in that age. He esteemed Ifiarhcd men, 
«vfpvcially historians, axnl wroti* in Latin memoirs of 
some pai'is of hia own life, which hr left to Otho, 
bisliop of Freysingen, whom he appointed his histo- 
rian, lie was of a noble and iiiajostic appearance, and, 
iioLwithstaudiug his disputes wUn the popes, a friend to 
religion.’* ♦ 

The artist, 0^ P. Lessing, has chosen tnc ricriod wnen 
Ficderic was attending his uncle on hhi first crusade 
as iho most appro^sriate and cbaracterisilc time for iu- 
dividualiaing his ^rtraiturc. The figure is manly and 
imposing, and the costume well ^lelected. But we 
vtiusL allow M. Schott to tell us all that the artist lias 
attempted to represoiU. ^The cloudless, deep blue, 
OiiciiUksky spreads itself above the simple-minded 
German hero, whost* cross and pilgrim's scrip, as well 
O') the Holy City in the background, distingutsli him as 
acrusadet. Thoughtfully he ^azes on the distance; 
even ivi the Syrian soil meditating on hia native home, 
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whitlfer he is to precede his uncle, ks civil war again 
threatens to commence its ravages. The handsome 
manly features betray deep earnestness, half 4 ingry 
and half melancholy ; in their expression dwell 
dearness, strength, qhd mildness, the characterisiics 
by which be «ecuii^ the future houpur of his' name, 
by which lie became Frederic the protectur of his 
people.’’ 


IRISH G0L1>-MIN£S. 

IREL 4 M 0 funiishcs an instructive instance of a point 
in coiniiiercial economy which often perplexes pefsons 
w'ho think that gold and wealth are synonytiiouB terms. 
Ireland contains gold in some of its mountains and 
rivers, of such pure quality as to be worth cxclimiging 
for standard gold, weight for weight; and yet it is 
hardly woith collecting, simply on account of the rau«> 
which the labour of collectiug bears to the value ot 
tlie substance collected- -a ratio which determines lh(» 
value of all gold-mines, whether of Peru or elsewhere ; 
and which. will explain how it arises that the Ameriraii 
countries which contain mines of gold and silver are, 
after all, anything but wealthy countries. 

The gold of Irclanck is foUiid in the county of Wick- 
Iqw, and the history of its discovery and working ih 
rather curious Ipc mines, if mines they may b(.* 
called, are situated in the Ooghaii inounlaiiis, which 
separate Wicklow from Wcxfoid. The discovery is 
said to have •been made by a school master named 
Hunaghoo, about the year 1770. According to an 
aef'ount, eoinmunicated to Sir .luseph KaTiks, this man 
used frcqiieiiLly to talk about the richness of the valley 
ill gokl : that he used to go out at night, in search of 
the treasurfi; that the neighboiim thought him de- 
ranged in his intellect ; and that the idea of the golden 
lf.ore did at length turn his brain. Another aeeuuni 
states that the schoolmaster, after making the vei itablo 
diseoveiy, kept Ips secret to himself for twenty years ; 
but, on iiiariymg a young wife, lic revealed the siM ict 
to her ; and she, thinking he was mad, revcaleil iL iti 
her friends, by wbmn it was spcerlily asceitanied ih.tL 
the slatcmeiil itself was true. The Irish pi'asaiiiiy, 
adth thc’iovo of legendary tales which dlstlllguislie^ 
tiiciu, have filled out all the details of a very marvellous 
version of the discovery, in which peihaps the le.il 
fart itsidf is buried in a whole elemd of woiidois. 

Let the circumstances of the discovery have been 
what they may, it was not till a few years afletwaid-, 
that gold was found in any considerable quantity. In 
]70Ga man, while crossitig a brook in the valley, picked 
up a piece of nearly pure gold half an ounce iii 
weight. This circiunstanee was soon hinted ahniad ; 
aud ill a very short time persons of both sexes and of 
all ages, very poor and uioderately poor, halo and 
dcH:repit, were setni gi oping among the earth and sand 
of the valley, washing it in jdio brook, and trying |o 
detect the glitter of tlie little bits of gold. It ivas not 
a chimera, like much gold-seeking thkt we hear of; 
for in the course of two months, whidi intervencil 
lietween the discovery of the half-ounce piece aud tlx 
intcrferoiico of the governmetif, the peasantry realize 
several thousand , pounds by the gold wbkh they foumi 
aud sold. Mr. i>aser, in a statiatieal survey of iIm 
county of Wicklow,, published in IfiOl, said:— Mi 
Graham, a geiuleiuaii who resided close to the spot, 
who was present all the, time, and who imrehaaed ;i 
considerable quantity of gold, to the amount of abm <* 
seven hundred pounds, from Uie country-peuplc, toM 
me that according to the best calculation i1m»« w«i» 
upwards of ten .thousand pounds givem fior the gold 
found and sold on the spot, the average paid fbr whicln 
was 34 lojt. )ier ouiioe, whiib makes it tliat 20^ ouucc'Si 
M'crc found iu (liat^hort djiaec of time (fioin 24lbJ 
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of Aufifust to 15ih of Oi'fobcr)-** It whs not an^pre of 
^old that was thus tunnel ; it was niotallic goli^ of an. 
«'XtraordLiiary degree uf purity. The assav'-tnaater at 
the Mint found that, iu two spcciulent auumitted tg 
liini for analysis, thete wvra nearly twenty-two parts 
uf absolutely pure gold , in twenty-feur of the total 
weight; and it ft said that the Dublin goldsmiths gave 
weight for weight, in standard gold ciiiin, for, it. The 
gold w as found in pieces of various sU^es, from the small** 
('sl perceptible atoms to pieces weighing several ounces* 
There was one piece found of tlie extraordinary weight 
of twenty-two ounces : it was of flallish form, incasur- 
ing about four inches in length, three in breadth, and 
from half an inch (o an inch in thickness ; it was sold 
ior eighty guineas^ and a gilt casf of it was deposited 
iu the museuti\.of Trinity College, Dublin. 

We alluded ^ve to the interference of government, 
tn the month of October, 1790, two com]»anLGS of the 
Kildare militia took possession of the ground by order 
of government ; and a sum of money was granted for 
conducting the mining in a systematic and proper 
niaiinor, for the benefit of Uiose to whom the mineral 
might belong. But it was soon found tliat there was 
notinng which could be called a mine of gold. Com- 
injssioners were appointed explore the mountains 
with gicat care aud minuteness; and tliey reported, 
that ** numerous trials w'cro made by,driving and sink- 
ing in the veins previously known and su^equently 
(Itscuvered. The inincral substances obtained wore 
subjected to the operations both of lire and amalj2:aiTia- 
lion, but ill no instance was a particle oF gold elicited 
iVoin them — either by the one or the other operation.’* 
I'he persons euiplnyed by the government foutid only 
scattered pieces of gold here and there ; and tlic tota^ 
produce of two ycais’ seeking was valued at less than 
lour thousand pounds. It becamo evident that, what- 
ever might he the sourcc^f the gold, there was none 
to be* touiid, as an iulicreiit ingredient, in the %;iiiB 
u Inch traverse tlie mountains ; and in 171W the govern- 
ineut abandoned the project altogether. U was 
I'l'siiined again for a shoil time in 1H00. but soon afier- 
uurds finally abandoned by tbe government. 

For forty yew's after this ywriod tbe c*ouii try-people 
used occasionally to ein])loy ihcmsplvcs ip seeking lor 
gold among the mountains. But the pieces found 
\M're so exceeding small, and this so seldom,' that oven 
in so poor a country as Ireland they found it more 
piofitaDlc to employ tlicniselves in field-labour than 
to continue, the search; cxcejit in some few casi^ 
where a group might be seen raking among the sand 
and dirt brought down from the inountaiiisi or a soli- 
tary person looking keenly along tbe banks of the 
streams. At length, abi^ut four or five years ago. a 
company, or joint-stock party, took a leaBo of the dis- 
trict. and set fifty or sixty persons to work, under 
the superintendence of a miner from Cornwall. The 
plan of proceeding was rather rude and primitive ; 
for no attempt waff made to trace the gold to its 
souroe ; Um arrangements being limited to obtaining 
as iDUi^ gold as they could for the clay that borders 
the stream. . 

There seems reason to believe that, at some* formef 
period, Ireland must have yielded mild in greater 
abundance tbaP in modern times. Scarcely a year, 
passes without some goilden irelic being dug up or dis- 
covernl in ancient buUdin)i;s and • ruins, such as 
corslets, bridles, chains, rings, bracelets, &c.; and 
almost every private eollectiuu of ainitt4|uities in Ireland 
contains some or other of such spechnetis. That a 
country may contain gold, and yet be commercially 
i>oor, is, llowe^*er, evidenced in' Ireland as well as idse- 
w-bere. 

Ifcland, too, at one tiniQ, contained pearls; or at 
least the jK*arls foutkl ill a% species of mussel on live 
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coasts were once docined of iuiportancc. Sir Robert 
Reading, in a' letter written inlGHS, dtscribed the 
pearl-lit, ussels which he had himself seen on (he shores 
of the county of Down. He s-iys ho haw the mussels 
••lying in part opened, putting forth their while fins, 
I3ce a tongue out of the mouth, which directs the 
eye of the tisher to them, being otherwise black al the 
stones iu tlie river.” The insides of tlie shells were 
described as having a pcaily colour, and nearly tbo 
rousistehce and? texture of inotlici-uf-pcarl, while the 
pearls tlienuielves were found at the suiallcr cud of 
the shells. He said, ‘'The shells containing the best 
pearls arc wrinkled, twisted, or branched, and not 
smooth and equal, as those that Imve none ; which the 
fishers so well know, that though they are careflj^lly 
watoiied, yet they will open such suclls under the water, 
and conceal the pearls. .Those pearls, if once dark, 
will never clear upon. any alteration in the health or 
age of tlie mussel ; and if the first seed be black, all tim 
coats superinduced will be clouded.,'* lie adds, that 
he Used to see a iXTge number of inarketabie pearls 
ofiered for sale eveiy summer. Ouc which he mentions 
weighed tlurtv-six carats, and was sold for fifty shil- 
lings, although it was afterwards valued at forty pounds. 
A miller, on one occasion, found a pearl which he sold 
for five [louiidla ten Khilhiigs; the puichase* sold it 
again for ten pounds, to a person who again sold it to 
Lady G’icnarehy for thirty pounds, and this lady after- 
wards refused e.ighty guineas for it fro'm the Duchess 
of Gordon. 

In the ‘ Survey of Down* the mode of fishing for 
the pearl- inussi^h, as prActised in the river Bann, is 
thus described ”Th(*cx>mmon mclbod of fishing for 
these mussels iu the Bann is very simple. Iu ihe 
warm inenths, while the river is low and clear, the 
poor tieoplo wade into the water, and some with their 
toes, sonrie with ivooden tongues, and others with shui )» 
sticks tnriisl into the opening of the sliells, lake them 
up. But tIicKc* methods can be practised only in 
shallow water; wlien>us the large inusscls and tlu* 
greater quantities arc: found in deep smootli valer, 
Rs is exiierjeiiced iu ilu* poavl-fishories of the aiid 
W(»t Indies, wheie iliey tbli by divers, Hometimes 
above sixty feel under water, if dredges or other 
nicchaiiieal rontriiaiiees were ^sed to fish the derq} 
waters of the Bann, they mighi probably meet witli 
b^lor success in the size, and, it may be, in the colour 
unlie poarlb.” 


Pus/Storna^ nf New Snu/h ftnlen. — I M*vora1 fiuics obsfrved 
at IlatliiiiAl a pticiioinruon ky no mrcini iiiiiiMiitl on die Urpo 
idaiitn of Neiv SouHi ^Va1cB in dry we.ilber, a procfiiBioii 
ttcioss them of full coliiiniif of dual— whirlwiudii in fac;r, wbioh 

{ irt'aenc a nearly iiriiruirn diatnoter tlinmghout then whole 
riigtb, the upiHrr end acerninx to vanidi off or puff away like 
lighf^amuke, an-l Ihe lower apfiaieiidy touching the oardi. They 
tnovf in % periieiiilicular puailioii, quietly and nugeatically gliding 
along one alter another ; vpciniiig, at the distance 1 saw them, to 
be from seventy to a liundrod feet high, atuI about twenty broad. 
Tliuf viewed, they do mil appear to travel parriculany fust; 
but Mr. Meredith tells me helms vaiuly endeavoured to keep 

C wtih tiiem for a diorl time, even when AiOunted on a lli'ot 
?. Wlieii (tiey ate cromhig a brook or river, the tower por- 
tion of the dust is lost sight of, and a considerable ugitation dis- 
turlis the wati*r ; but iniiiiedUtoly on lauding ihe s.inie apiavir- 
atice is rcHiiinctl. As some vaidsit, Uhers^mpercop: ildy arisie and 
join (he giwit-walfz ; aiid when I (irst otueivcd this mo^t singiilur 
display, 1 amused myself by fancying (hem h new aperies of 
getiii iwlaxoig fesm fiaefr moro lulmrious avoeatiuns and having 
a sedate ami .s(aUdy daucc all to tiiemselves. U'lo'ii (hiMhiii'to 
ends, lliciMi dusty iierfomiecs always ap|Nisr to sii down ^long 
tlio iieiglLtiotiriHg liiUs.-:di/rt. Akrtdttht Notu uml HMchct t/ 
New Swih Hula* ^ 
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iinmnnAs.— No. vin. 

Thr First Pari of Hndibras was pulilit}li6d in ItKii), 
became p5tlrt*nioly pnpulur, and wj^oral worthlrss 
tatloQS wen* rapidly produeod. One uf them, called 
the ^Second Part of Hiidiln-aa,' woa published in the 
same year, of whicfi the only notice taken by Tlutlei' 
was in the third Canto of the Second l^art. wner^ the 
Knight tells Whachuni, the conjuror's asai’^ant, who 
pretends to some knowlod^rceitf his history*^ 

“ That paltry story is outrun 
And made to rlicat inch mills m you/' 

Other imitations were the DoUsh and Sooferh Hudt* 
liras. ‘Butler's Ghost; ‘The OeeiMtIimar Hypo<;nte; 
In l<i74, however, Butler binui^lf pnblMhed the Se- 
cond Part, on wbiclj we are now to ei^tcit. 

The First. fMnto of this Part cont^^ mefCi)y tpi acy 
count of the interview of the Widow wifh 
Ktil] in the stocks, he^mnirifr With a budiwqtt«r' Jniitsr 
1 ion of Uie Vtiurth Book of the ^nekl^ and iubd.lblik>w- 
in« description of Fame, em)H>dyin§: a satiridtd cliarac- 
terof newspapers, that wiH apply almnal pa WeQ .now 
as tlien . 

“ There u a (all Innmeided dame, 

CBat wendVmi lisht) yd^qied 


’riiut lilic A thin Cdijnrliiiii t^oarih 
I Jr^bsir on air, and «.it« hvr wurtla t 
ITjidi) hinrshouldm she wearn 
I, ike biuigtuis: HleeVM, 1iii*d thru’ v/irh «'»rg, 

Atid eyeSf aiid tnugiWi, lU iKietB 1i«t, 

Matir froud by diNip mytlioiugiit. 

With three the thro^h the welkin dies, 

And vomeUines oarriee truth, oft he* ; 

itti letters hunur lil^e eaeteni ijiaeon^ 

And M<*rcurnn iartheet lej^itmn ; 

DiuruaU writ for iwgnlati^m « 

Of lying, to infonn the natniii; 

And liy their pixbtic nee to briii|i; down 
The rate'of wbeteiones in the kingdom : 

Ahoat her pudket-inai), 

«i A. 

' weiwifiead, 

to bed ; 

OfiiaiMiMtai'yrwp^^ egga 
» Aiid pbfgdea W|ih twice two legs $ 

' A la fiw -west. 

By inik sgsjpMhaMtt at the VauA'* 

Ibis ‘tatUiog gossip’ having; informed the Widow 
of hb situation, she determines to ace him, to ridicule 
him, and to liberate him ■ 

- Thi« b’itig remlv'd, A*s call'd for hood f* 

And Qiftier, implemeutp a^woad 
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'TVniich ladiei w^ar, l>ei'ide a plenfkr 
Youuff waitufig ilaiDMl to attend her. 

All whieb appearingt on she went, 

Yo find tbi i&fffht in limbo pent. 

And 't wa« not' rang before ehe found 
« Him and hi4 ttont iquire in tbe'pottnd ; 

Ilotli coupled in encLanted tether, ' 

Jly farmer lag Liebttjd together': 

For as henat upon his rump^ 

His head, like one in doleral dump, 

Between bis knees, bis han(4 
Unto his ears on eHber aide ; 

And by him, in anotirar hide, 

Afflict^ Ral)ilio, cheek by Jowl : 

She came ii|)un him iii bis wooden 
Mogiciairs circle on die suddefi. 

As spirits do t* a cotijun!!’, 

When iif tlieir dreadful shapes th* appear,*' 

* The dialugug ts full of wit, Bometimes not of th<^ 
most atrait-Jaeed deecriptioo, in which sbo iii%dnii> 
iitfs the disE^race of his defeat, and he, with much 
subtlety* maintains that hie defeat involves no lues of 
litinoiir. A short sm^cimeu must suffice^ 

** Quoth she. I grant it is in rain | 

For one that 's Lwated to feel finiii, I 

Because tlie Tonjgi his lioiigs oiiduie 
CoiitiiUite nothing to the enro; 

Y(»l. honour hurt, is wont to rage ^ • 

With jiahi no mod'eiiie can asshuge. 

Qiiutli he, that honour *a very sqiieamisli, 

'J'littt takes a hasting for a Idemish ; 

For what *s more luiirrable (him sears, 

Or akin to tatters rent in wars 9 
S^ome have been hSateii till thev know 
What wood a cudgel '• of by th* blow : 

Some kick'd uwtil tlwy can feel wlietlier 
A shoe lie SiHUiwIi or neat's Wtlicr ; 

And yet liave met, afler long running, 

W itli some whom thsy have taught that cunning. 

'i'lie farthest way about, t* o'ercwiie, , • 

r tlr end does prove the nearest home ; 
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Bv laws of learned duellists, * « 

They that are bruis'd with wood or fists, 

And think one beating may Ibr once 
finfllce, are cowards and pohroont : 

But if they dove ^age t* a aeeoud. 

They 're stout anU gaUant fiillows teokoti'd. 

Tb' old Romans fieedonwdid bestow, 

Our princes worshiu with a blow : 

King Pyrrhus cur'd his splenetic 
And testy oourftwrs witii a kick. 

The Neimji>>* wBeu some mighty lord 
tOr potanti^e *s to b* restor'd, 

And pardon’d fur sinno great offence, 

Witli which he 's willing to disueiise, * 

First has him laid upon his belly, 

Then liealen hank and side t* a jelly ; 

That done,''he rises, Inmibly liows, 

And gives thanks ior llw princely blows; 

Depths lint mearily prouil, and boasting 
Of his magnificent |rib-roaftu>g. 

The beaten soldidr proves must manful, 

Thill, like hisowciM, endures the anvil ; 

And justly' s held morp formidable, 

Tlie more his valour b m^leablc: 

Blit tic that fears a bastiiM^do, 

Will run away from his own shodow : 

And thu' 1 *m now ip durance liist. 

By our own )iarty basely oast, 

Kaiisomj exchatige, parole, refus'd, 

And worse than by i he enemy, us‘d ; 

Jii close oalastaf shut, post hope 
' Of wil, or vahiiii, to elo|fe ; 

As beards, tlie nearer that they tend ' 

To til' earth, i^ill grow more mvereiijd ; 

And catinoiis shota the higher pitebs^ 

The lower we let dowi; tlMir breeches; 

I 'll make this low deytcled state 
Advauci* me to a greater height. 

The Widow tbon urges the wfluenre of wealth in the 

^ Tlie Negus is (he Bmpemr of Abyssinia, 
t (Jatosta is lAtiii for the otaoka* > 
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ffxrmiLtion ot marriage, ,wliid) Uudibr<^s acknowledges 
iara moat ingeniuiw diaBcrtatioa ii|jon ha power 

Quiitb ube^ 1 (TFant you may bs dote 
Jn hiiliu; wl»t,your aSpu mpMC : 

Jj(wc«nM«»iii m Irkt'i^abka, 

' , By wnicb men «}i11 mnui aftmefhSng elio : 

TlioMove be all (be wpclUe pretence, 

Money *§ the mytbnlaitic eense, 

The reel anbetaiice of tlio eb^lnir, 

' Wbicb air addveO* and coufteliip '0 made io. 

YhuMgUt be, ! ukidcrHtaiid your play, 

And bow tri quit you y<nir own wiiy ; 

He dua will win bis diune, must do 
Ae Lore dfies, when he bends bis bow, 

Witli our hand thrust the lady from, 

AihI with the other pnU her liomrl 
I grant, quoth he, wealth is a great 
ProvocAtive fo ani*ruus beat ; 

It 10 all iiliillen, and high diet, 

I'hat makes love rampant, and to fly oat i 
Tis brauty always in the flower, 

1'liat buds and blussums at fourscore : 

'Tis tluit. by wliiob the sun and moon 
At their own weapons ore outdone ; 
lliat maVoB knigbts-cnnint fall in trances, 

And lay about 'em in romances : 

Tis viitne, wit, and worth, and all * 

That iiien divine and sacrcii call ; 

For what is worth in any thing, 

Jtiit so much money os 't will bring? 

Or wbai but riches is there known 
•Whicli mail can solely call his own ; 

In winch no creature goes bis lialf, 

Unless it he to squint and Saugh ? 

1 do confess, wjtn goods and land 
I have a with at second hand.** 

Tliit though the Knight ibtiB bnldly avows the influ- 
ence of riches, he is by no means ignorant of the 
)K>ftryor love, though hia mitfircHs declares lhat ifis 
enthusiasm is merely rhetorical. Ho tells her 

** Jjove in >'oi>r heart ns idly bums 
As tiro in 'antique Konmii urns, 

Tu warm the ueud, ami yoiuly light 
Those only timt see iiothiiig by ^t,'** 

And when sht; pretonds to' doubt his constancy, he 
tells hor— • 

'*The situ and ilay aludl sooner imit, 

Thou lore, or yon, sluike off my heart ; 

Tike sun that shall no nuvre dispense ^ 

His own, but your bright influence : 

' 1 *11 rorve votir name on barks of trees, 
tVitb true iuv<^kiio1s and flouiislvus; ' 

That shall infuse eternal spring, 

And crerlnatitig flourishing; 

, Hriitk et'ry , letter on 't in stum. 

And make it Inrisk chain |wigii IxTome: 

Where er you tread, your foot shall set 
The prioMiise and the violet; 

All spices, perfumes, and sweet powders, , 

Shall borrow from youv breallj nieir ikIouts; 

Nature her charter shall renew. 

And taku all lives of things frtrni you ; 

Tile world depend u]kon yaar eye, 

And when you frown ufKni it. dw. 

OiiTy OUT Invcw shall still furvive, 

New worlds and naUires to Ikitlive; 

And like to {^itfalda* moons, remain 
All rrrsocbls, withoui cliattgc or WAue,” 

Which she ndicitlcs in the followiny^ adniifahlc satire 
on tile exaggerated panegyrics uf pueiit^l lovofs; 

"ilir Knight, you' take yonr aim andsit 
^ For you will find it a hard chajiter ' , 

' .To c^'U me with poet ie 'ra|itnre, 

* Tide alludes tn titelwlief hi tlie secret of a iwrpetiiiil 1am|>, 
which Wmhuimed Htdomlif, sojqKaecl to h.ive Ihvii ifoasessctl by 
the aueientsaud the uosimik'aans, and of wiik'li tliere is on account 
in die * spectator/ No. 'jno. 
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Doth sliow itseK, 'itdil tiat your heart ; 

> Nor will you raise in mbio combusium, 

By dinti of heriiic fhsliau ; 

She that with poetrv i* wen, , 

Js but a oeskto wnte upUnj;' , ' 

'And what Toea uy of Koir^ they meaa • 

No more than on the thing they leau^ 

Some with Arabian onicos strive 
To embalm her cruelly alive ; < ' 

Or season her, os French cooks use 
Their haul-goiit%.b»uUloU| or rngMuls ; 

Uec her so barbarously ill, 

Tu grind her lips-uiion a mill, 

Until the tocet d^ulet dotli 

Fit their rhymes rutlier thsii her mouth ; 

Her nioutJi compar’d t* an oyster's^' with 
A row of pearl insttiid of te^li *, 

Otheis make piHiies other cheeks, . 

Whete red and whitest oolouis mix; 

In wliioh tlie lily, and the rose, 

For Jodian lake, mid reniae goes. 

* The suit nod imam by her bright eyes 
!Ku 1 i|M*d. and darken'd in the skies, 

Are liut black fiatclies that she weuis, 

C!ul into suns, otiil moons, and stars : 

By which .lUiologBis, as well 

those ilk hi'.iv'ii above, can tell 

* W'hat Bfrnage vvckits they do foreshow 
Uiitik lier ui)ilei«world hfloit. 

Elci voice, the music of like, spheres, 

So loud, it ilciil'cijB mortals' cars; 

As wise philosophers have thouglkt, 

And that "m the cause wo bcai it ikot.*' 

The debate rontiniies thrrmj^b some liuiulreda ol limv 
and mendt'd by her slipahiiiiig that, tu piuvo bis Ji>u 
lie shall subinii to a whipping: telling 1)1111— 
is an easier way to make 
Jsive hy, than that whiflli many take, 
a ^Vlio would not latlier snire.r wlilppirig, 

Than sh allow toasts of hits uf rildion T* 

Make wicked Wmes, treats, and faires, 

, Aoft spell nankcs over with beer-glasses ? 

Ilf! under vows to hang and die 
Jrforc's sacrifice, and all a lie?" 

The Knight jeadily eonients, and thus conciiples tin 
Canto:— 

” Quoth he, I do profess and swear, 

And will perforin wliat you eikjoin. 

Or may 1 never see you niikic. 

Ameii, (qiiotik she) tlH-n turn'd about, 

And bid her squire let him out. 

Bkit err au artist could lie found 
T' undo th« chanus another boinid, 

The stkji grew low, and left the skies. 

Put down (some write) ?»y ladies', eyes 
Tlie monn mlJ'd off her veil of light, 
lliat htfles her flioe by day fhim sight, 

(Mysterious veil, of brightness muile, 

That 's both her iustic and her shiidc} 

And in the lantlioni of the night. 

With sinning horns Irairg out her light ; ^ 

For darkness is the projier splien*, 

Where all AUm glom use t" uiqiear. 

« The tw ink ling atari began (0 muster. 

And glitter with tht^r CohowM lustre t 
f W bile steep the wear/ d World reliev'd. 

By cfkiiiiferreitilng death reviv'd. u • 

Our viil >y f houglrt hast, to edjoiiru 
nis wihi)iphig penaiHni till the morn, 

* And iiocto ^ry onwerork 

Ofsooh »mport«Aoe in 4 bedatk, 

With ecritig hoite, hut rotfliet stay, 

And do *1 ip til' open fqce of day ; 

And in the mgau tinnu go in quest 
Of next r<f(natti> take his rest.'^ ^ 

^ It nos otie of tlie freaki^ which has licarfecorc^d of tin 
gallants of die age, to swalliO|r bits uf lilibou worn Uv ihcii 

mist I esses 
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THE WINE^DISTRICTS OF PORTUGAL 
AMDMADIMRA* 


T'fiKHE are circumsUiacea connectifed with Uie wSno-^l 
districu of Portugal which have' givea^a peculiar 
tiiro (o the intercuune betweep t!hi£( coUptry'and Eng* 
Jaiid, If the« natural oaurao of, cojuttierce had been 
followed, and English wiae-drinkem had consulted 
their own taste alone in^their purchasea* a result would 
have Wen brought about very dihbreMt from that which 
lus been witnessed. 

The Portuguese wine is principally the well known 
Portf a kind perhaps better knourn in this country than 
any other. Jt is shipped from Oporto, and we may 
hence derive its name eitlier froid the country or from 
tho city, Wiawill first notice, from Dr. Henderson's 
^ work, the chief points in the eullivatioo of the district, 

” and then glance at the regulations which Imvc given 
such an artificial tone to the purt*winc trade. 

The^wino country or district of the Ciina do Douro, 
or Upper Douro, commences about fifty niihm from 
tho harbour of Opotto, and presents a succession of 
inJIs on both sided of the river, which afford the choicest 
exposures, and such loose and crumbling soils as have 
been shown to be must propitious to the culture of the 
vine. The whole of this district is under the superiii- 
t'uidence of a chartered com{)any, (jailed the * General 
Company for the Cultivation of thcVinoyaids of the 
Alto Douro.* The vintages arc usually divided into 
two principal classes Viz., Factory wines /In 

Peitoria) and secondary wines {vhtiiM dc 7anio). The 
iiictpry wines arc again divided into ri/dios de em~ 
Arr/v/Fic, or assorted wines, for ex])ortaiioii to England ; 
vinhoit iteparadas, or assorted wines for cx]Jovtation to 
the Portuguese colonics or otiicT foreign countries, or 
for home consumption. The viuhos do raino arc used 
partly fur distillation, and partly for the supidy of the 
taverns in Oporto, &c. ^ 

In the territory of the Cima de Douro, the vines ai'c 
in general kept low, and trained on pules. Many dif- 
ferent species are cultivated, some of whiclj are for 
producing a wine of strong and full body, while others 
are destined for a milder and sweeter wine. As soon 
as the grapes begin to shrivel, they are gathered and 
nilroduced into broad and shallow vatsf where they are 
li'odden along with the stalks ; and this operation is re- 
]»cated scvfMal times during tlie fennentatiou, which, 
ju the case of tlie superior wines, continues about 
seventy-two hours. When tlie liquor has ceased to 
foriueiit, it is removed iuto large tuns, containing from* 
(dght to twenty pipes each. After the fair of the 
Douro. which commonly takes place in the beginning 
ot February, the wine is racked into pip^ for the pur- 
])oae of being conveyed down the river into the stores 
of the Factory or of the wine-ipercliants at Oporto. 
I'o tiial which is reserved for exportation a quantity of 
brandy is added when deposited in armtizjau or stores ; 
and a second portion is thrown in before it is shipped, 
which Us generally about twelve inontbs after the 
vintage. 

The estabUsliment of the Wine Company at Oporto 
arose out of the adulteration which some of iheiaer- 
ebants effected on tlm wioe^ by a^ii^ to it a larger 
quantity of dirandy than is. ever put , in anyother^rt 
of wine. But thw establiili^ent^ good in Us origin, 
soon produced tory |icr4iidouB In the begin- 

ning of the last ccntuiry^a oommercial trea^ was qiade 
between England atid Pertugal, by whitibrEogland of- 
fered to the wine of Portugal adecided odvantiige iu our 
markets, on condition that Portugal took eur woollens ; 
and this led to a great export of Portugal wiucs' to 
England. Down to about 4he year 1790, no brandy 
nvas added to the Oporto wiuea 9 but after that diue 
the practice of so adul^iwting them, under pica 
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of making them bear (lie voyage belter, came udki' 
vogue, and increased to a . great degree, 'Ibe ' 

factors of Opoito addrossed iu ITm w letter to tlmir 
agents in ihc Alto Douro, co^mplaliiing 
grower, at the time of the vintage^ is jti the ImUit of 
checking the fermentation of tho wines too soon, by 
putting brqfidy into them whilst fhrraekitiiig*” Tins 
complaint, and others about life same cimo, probHbty 
led to the formation of the (company: fiir the quality 
of ibe wine became by adpUrfaltOn so bad, that the 
demand for it lessened, the market-pric| lowered, and 
the cultivators began to experience distress. Upon 
this, certain individuals, at Oporto, in conjunction with 
I the proprietors of tho vineyards, succeeded HhrTier- 
suading the Portuguese govern uieut to sanction the 
formation of a joint-stock corniamy lor the protection 
of the wine-trade of the district The professed object 
of these persons wcic — ** fo encourage tho eiiltuic of 
the vineyards ; to secure the reputation of the wines, 
and tiic support of both (he one and the other by fixed 
prices ; to promote; in consequence inland and loreign 
commerce ; and finally to ensure the presen ation of 
the health of bis majesty’s Buh|eet 8 .r 
By royal letters patent, granted by the government 
of Puttugal, these persons wore authoi Jzed to foim a 
company, with a capital of one million eight hundred 
thousand cro\tns. Among the better poinls of their 
charter were the following :--l. That ihc district cal- 
culated fur the growth of the export wines siioiild he 
marked out, and the mixture of these wines with others 
from without the boundary ]»ro}iibited. 2. That no 
one sliould be perniitted to cover the vines' with litter; 
as that ope ration, thuqgh it considerably augtnented the 
produce, tended to deteri^orate the quality Of the wine. 

3. I'hat, in tho manufacture of the wine, no one should 
use elder-berries; which not only gave it a false and 
evanescent colour, but also changed its natural flavour 
ktbe fdanting of the elder being at the same time for- 
bidden within tlie line of dctnarcaiioti, and orders given 
I to extirpate tlie plants that already existed). 4. That, 
alter each viiita^% a list should be made out of the 
uuiiibcr of pipes in every cellar within (be district ; 
and that the wine-tasters of tbe Company, and others 
to be nominated by Ibc farmers, should prove them, ' 
and arrange them in chisBcS, distiuguisbiug such as 
W€*rc fit (ur cxpuitatiori, aini^ delivering to tlie jno- 
prietors a corresponding ticket.'’ 

« lliese were the more favourable points connected 
with the .Company's privileges; but the unfavourable 
ones came into ,]>lay gradually, and wrought great inis- 
ebief in many nays, 'i'he powers were intended to 
guard the quality and fitness of the Douro wines gene- 
rally ; but the Company cuniinuod to interpret these 
powers to Uieir own advantage, despite tbe injurious 
eflcct which resulted in other quarters. One of the 
evils is thus commented 011 hy Dr. Henderson 
must be evident to every one ])osses.<icd of common un- 
derstanding, that no grccitor absurdity could have been 
*lmagined,‘lhan to moilf out a district of several leagues 
in extent, exhibiting a great vat iety of soils and ex- , 
lioBures, as the only territory capable of producing 
wines for exportation ; csp^ually when it w^as known 
that many of tho growths within tho liiie of demarca- 
tion were of inferior quality, while oiIkts without that . 
boundary were of first-rato oxqclicnce. One obvious 
eflbctof tins soiiscleaB enactment has been to encou- 
rage smuggling on the borders; for thoao farmck's 
wliose lands only light wines must naturally ' . 

be tetiipteS improve them, and render thorn fit for 
purchase,*by. an admixture with the cotnnmn yamo > 
wines., whicit they can always procure at a low price;,, 
and import witliout much risk of ^tectioii/^ The 
pbm;iattya]so possessed thofwwimrof King WiMwnjnfia 
price fur the wines of (he district ; 4 pnMr whidti. thus 
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affected tbe agricultunet :— ** If on favourable soilii and 
in propitioul bchsoiis, any auperior wines were pro- 
dttC<Hl, It did not accord with tlie views of the Company, 
that these wint*s should bescntto itscustomora in thcur 
orittipal purity ; as it was more advantageous to con* 
f:eiu the existence of tiiem»atid to' use them for mixing 
with the inferior sorts. The- cultivator, therefore, m 
such fortunate growths, hot being remunerated fqr his 
greater outlay, or for the superior skill and industry 
which he might have displajediu the management of 
his vineyard, ami have no induceiniuit to continue 
exertions, but would tbenceforih content himself with 
raising., at the fosst possible cx))enBc, tbe greatest |iosei* 
ble quantity of a imddling quality, or such as he could 
most readily dispose of under the name of export wines.*' 
The other kinds of Portuguese wine, such as that of 
UslKin, known by that name, and Buceilas, produced 
.a few miles from Lisbon, are of com^iaratively small 
sale and importance ; but the wine of Mwleira, which 
may be regarded a» a part of Portugal, has a few pecu* 
Jiarities about it worthy of notice. * 

*i'hc vine was cultivated in Madeira wHh a view to 
vintage four centuries ago ; but till Uie latter end of 
tlic sr^vtuiteeiiih cunUivy its wine was not inm;h known 
out of tbe island. In 1689 a writer describes the hills 
as being covered with vines, from which wine was 
made, and that this wine was brongliL to the towns in 
hog-skins upon asses* backs. At the present day numc- 
i mis varieties of gra|H» are grown on the island, some of 
which will bear for sixty years. The vines arc planted 
in linos in Ibc vineyards in front of the liouseH, upon 
trolhb-wurk srveu feet high; the branches are con- 
ductod over the lops, so as to b<*'expostid iiuri/.onlally 
to the sun's action ; thus affording a ca.iiopy to thosi* 
wim walk uiuier them, and yielding a shade very ai'cepl- 
ablc ill a hot climate. On the north side of tlie island 
the vines ap trained uu cbesinut trees, to sludtei: tlieig 
from tlie violence of toe wind. Some of thesf? vines 
are grown on elevations nearly llirce thousand feet 
high, and wine is made at an elevation of two thousand. 

The iin)de of making tlm wine is usually this. For 
the b(^t qualities, the fruit is gathered at different 
times, and carefully picked; the unripe and damaged 
portion being w^t apart for thd manufacture of an in- 
terior wine. The operetion of treading is performed 
in a trough forioed of strong )»lanke, or excavaicd in 
a lava rock, and tlie juice thus obtained is called nn/ip 
ttajfor. The bruised grapes arc then placed within 
tbe coils of a thick rope, made of the twisted slumts of 
tlie vine, and subjected to the action of the pn»a, which 
gives the second quality of must. This 'is usually 
luixed with the fonucr, and the whole is fermented 
iu casks cuutaintng one pipe each. A few lamuds of 
baked gypsum are thrown in, as soon as tbe feiineiit- 
ation oommeiices; and while it lasts, the li<|uor is 
stirred mice a day with a large flat stk'k, in order, to 
accelerate the process. On account of the inoimtaixums 
nature of the country, tlte gra|icsare sometimes pressed 
in one place and foruiefi'ied m another, to wiiich they 
aie conveyed on men's backs etllier in goat-skins or in 
small kiarrcls. The fruit is ripe by tlm first week in 
September ; and by the second week of November the 
vine is expocted to be clear. « 

The meaning of the natnes ** East India" and ** West 
India*’, Madeira, will be gathered from the following 
remarks by Mr.' Redding:— ^'Madeira wine must 
attain ago ou tiio island, it it be not sent a voyage to a 
warmer cliiiiaAc« io gain its utmost exitellance through 
a perfia-t decomposition of the saccharine priuoiple. 
The cKfmw M a voyage to the Kast Indies for this 
purpose ii>uperftuousi as motion and beat will do it in 
any oliuiate, and complete the decomposition of the 
principle which tinids to fermentation. A pipe of 
Madfiira has hoc'n attached to the beam of a steam 
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engine in the engine-house, where the temperature is 
always high and the motion continual, and in a year 
t could not be kno,Wti from the choicest East India.” 

Malmsity^ls a V;^ rich kfod pf wine made in Ma- 
drini* awd IS ptwpitd trphi a grape which will orily 
ffourish in one small i^t in thd island 


KING LOUlS-PHlLIPPE'ii VISIT TO ETON 
COLLEGE* 

Tub mlsixuicbptions of ourselves and our instilutions, 
which aro adopted occasionally foreigners, and more 
especially by our nearest neighbours, 9ie French, arc 
Occasionally of a most extramthary character, and 
may lead to a cautic/us doubt as to whether emr own 
knowledge of foreign countries may he.so exact as we 
usually give oursolveS crediufor. Soineilmos, of course, 
national prejudice on either side will so pervert the 
judgment as to lead to very opposite opinions; but iiow 
shall we account for sucli an instance as uc arc about 
to give?— in which almost every statemonl is ulicily 
Oliposed to Uie truth, though thelc is no conceivable 
motive for inisreprcBentation, and the iacta would have 
served the writer's purpose as well, or betici than the 
fiction; and could not have been difficult to attain, 
even in France. 

In ,* La Presse' of the 15Ui of Oclubor, 1 8-14, it is staled, 
in giving an account of tlie kings visit to Windsoi : 

“After (he ceremony of the invealiture, the King of flic Kreiicli 
i«*ceived .the corporation of the city of l.oiidon, who piesenteil 
their address to his Mujeftty. I'hen the king went, to visit the 
college of katon [ktnnj, us he liail proinibcd. This enllege, one 
of the mfist ancient in Englaiiil, and a titpemience of /hr ( onvrsiry 
of Ojfard, is situated ni the vicinity of Wiiutsor. Unilt not 
far from the Timnrios, uiid on the old ruail which led from Wind- 
sor to f^oudoii, itsold wulU are itattd halfway np (hr hiliy on the 
suuitnit of which btaiitl the slendectunets ol Uoyal Ucbideuce. 
The visit was,, tlierefure, only a short and ugiemhle walk fta* 
Iheir VajfsHesand their iitteiidatits, for Katun is contiguous to 
the pai k of tlie (Castle. 

“Tbe'nr Majesties were feceived by the UonoHitihU' /Aww, who 
did the honours of his college, cedebrated. among those of Gn^at 
llrituin, for tlie nuiucroui and brilliant assetublage of youtiiv who 
congiegnte thither to stculy, os well as for certain privileges 
and iimauiniies which the jnipils enjoy at the ]M*nodB of the ex- 
auiiiiutio'us. U it ut the college of Kuton that almost all the 
young iiicii who belong to opulent families of Englaiid are iti- 
stnii’ied. 1/ IS alto in thtt coUege ihai toike ^ /he $ons rf nobht 
but pourfumiheo are gra/wtoutig at/mittod. 

“ 111 order to meet tbe cxjienses incurred fur the muinteuuuce 
of tliese iiiiUgeiit youths, a custom of a singular iialuie has been 
introduced. At certain periods all tlie scholars of tiie college 
take a bag and go to the neighbouring highwtgt to lieg of the ]ibs-‘ 
seiigers and tmvellers, who always answer the demands gta- 
ciuusly and generonsly, and thwt tupplg the mcetmrg means for 
the mppart ef the totUge, Kvfry year, it is said, large sums are 
collecled by this airecting ^/uwAaMrs) rii 8 tom,ai#d new erhibittons 
{btntf» 9 $) thuMfmmdetl for the advantage of those youUis without 
fwtune who bear honourable namas. 

** As to tlie privileges (immMu/^s) of tlw schulois of the col- 
lege of Katoii, (bey extend widely at the time of the exav^inatioiis. 
Thus, for inttaiice, at that happy period, theg mag ubtwdon them^ 
ss/m, til the alg ef LmAm^ to afl the^ccentric oagw'm tf yon/A, 
wahmt any fear ^fthe aQAet/Meefnming an dbetarbs. '/% may 
brehh Jkrm/Hre ami math wmdm§ mthmt the potin mteferitlg. 
if a ftoAtte agent Aai/ipnt ta come in the nujdir of this havoc 
the Baton oeMnr hat but tu thaw hit tapdf and itnnte- 
dMtefg the eonatabk dnpt UaMegffmguvtfuUyy which he had raised 
re murpoee between the rwtenf 

Avid this is givetk to the Frenoh people as serious 
aud sober informatioo. We have marked by Italic cha- 
racters tbe more startling stau'ineuts, beyond which 
Wr deotn no attempt at correction necessary. The 
perverted accounti howe\cr, ut the custom of collecting 
** salt*' at the Motitem, aiid of the prostration of the 
London police before the Eton boys, is most excea' 
sivciy ridiculous. '' 
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'C^AthcUittl of St. r^a\itl 1 


THE (iATlIEDRAL OV ST. DAVID. 

I'mth ('at)uHlral, wo lianU^ ii<*r.(l say, derivrs its name 
I rum the tutelary saint tii Wales and Welshmen ; but 
that is the least part of its ennnexion with the holy 
Mia II, as wo shall see by a brief notice of hia life, J*Ie 
was, the (Kill of a Prince of Cardigan (whose name we 
TH'eil not transcribe, consideriiifi? that it requires some 
seven worda—and those Welsh ones— to do so"), and 
was born about the middle of the fifth century. After 
A Jonj:? period of study, first of general knowiedgf and 
literature, and secondly of divinity, lie settled in a sc* 
< huletl place called the Valley o# Hoses, established a 
re1i}j;ious house, and brought around him a considerable 
number of scholars. The discupline he caused to be 
observed was unusually strict and severe. All were 
bound to labour with their own hands for the common 
welfare, all gifts or fKissessions offered ny unjust men 
u ere to bo refused, and a hatred of wealth was to be 
cherished. “They never conversed together by talk- 
ing but when necessity Teq|uired, but each performed 
the labour enjoined him, joming thereto prayer or holy 
meditations on divino things; and having finished 
their <*ountry work, Uiey returned to their monastery, 
where they spent the remainder of the day till the 
evening in reading or wsiting. In the evening, at the 
-fuinding of a bell, they all left their work, and imme- 
diately repabred to the church, wltere they remained 
till the stars appeared, and then went altogether to 
their refection, eating sjmringly and not to satiety. 
Their food was broad with roots or herbs fK>asoiied with 
shU, and eiieir thirst they quenched with a mixture of 
water and milk. Supper being ended, they continued 
about three hours in watching, prayers, and gcuuflec* 
lions. As long as they ;wen? in the cbtu’ch it was ndt 
permitted to any to slamher,.or sneeaot&c. • After this 
tliey went to r^t, and at codt^uwing they rose, and 
continued at prayer till day.gppmir^ All their in- 
ward sensations and thoughts dmy disooy«ned to their 
superior, and from him they demanded peniiwei<ni,da 
all things. . . * - Their clothing was skuta of beasts.^ 
P Aeta.8anctorum Martyrum.’) Rapidity did the'jplsec, 
and still more so its founder, rise: into repute. When 
rhe Pelagian heresy, as it was called, iiie-appeared in 
Wales^ a Synod Vas called, about Sill, .to eiidoavpur to 
cheek its progress. Moved by repeated entreaties, 
DMd at last consented to )*epair thither and persouaiJy 
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engage in Ihc undertaking ; and, says Giraldiis, “When 
all the fathers asscntbled enjoined St. David to prqac.h. 
ho iiomnmnded a child which attended him, add had 
lately been restorc-d lo lile by him, to spread a napkin 
undci bis feet; and, »>taiidtng upon it, he began to ex- 
pound the Goajiel anfl the law to the auditory. All 
the while that Ins oraiion continued, a snow<^whiie dove, 
descending from heaven, sat upon his'shouldem ; and, 
moreovoTf the earth on which he stood raised Itself 
under {^im till it became a hill, from whence hia yolee, 
like a trumpet, was clearly heard and understood by 
all, both near and far off.” If any doubt tho truth of 
these somewhat marvellous statements, let them go to 
the snot, and there to this day they will assuredly find 
a little hill, and a church (Llanddewi-Brefi) built upon 
it in corarnemoratJon of the event above mentioned. 
To return, however, to St. David : it appears the As- 
Bcmibly wpie so delighted with»his eloquence and zeal 
in opposing the obnoxious doctrines, that tliey unaiii- 
nyjusly called upon him to aciTCpt the archbishopric of 
C^erleon. one of the thref* archlcpiscopal seats (York 
and London being the others) into 'which England 
was then divided. David scented the honours and 
duties, hut on the condition of removing the noe to Me- ^ 
nevia, the establishment he bad founded in the Valley 
of Roses. The period of these interesting events was ' 
the reign of that most interesting of sovereignsv-King 
Arthur. Five and twenty archbishops in succession' 
filled the arr^hiopiscopal seat, and then the last of the 
nurnbqr withdrew with all his clergy to Britannv. an^ 
after the lapse of some time the see became subject to 
Canlwbury. Such was the origin and history of the 
present bishopric of St. David^s. 

Tho Cathedral stands near the sea’^shore, amidst thc; 
wreck of various religious edifices^ and in a city - 

itself is hut a wreck of what it was, when pilgtlj^ns ' 
thijonged from all parts of Byitain to pay their resp«^' . 
to wt. David'a slirme. Which ia sftll presei^cd in 
Cathedral, and exhibits four recesses for the receipt Of • 
offerings. FopeCalixtus ordained that two ]tfl|t;rijii;« ** 
agbs'to this^i^so should be reckoned equivalcmt.^, 
one to Ruiqo. Among the monarchs who arO i'.nowo 
td liave come hither may be mentioned the Coilditorby; 
Henry XL, dnd Edward 1., and Eleanor. Ciiraluug 
lates a pleasant anecdote in connexion i^h ihe viaia of 
the second Henry. Aerots the river Alaif, Which ilimi 
through the Cat)»edral precincis, there was ift vory an-' 
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(Morit Uinrs beautiful lonrlilc of a 

Blab. ten tcct in lpii^th,. .by fiix in 

anil one iu depth. ..^'Jlepry I}., on hU r(*turn 
fr^m Ireland, is md to have ])a«Bcd over GiIh fttone hr- 
f<tr6.he entered the churdb Pfoceefliog iouarda llic 
shrine of St. DaVid, habited like a pilgrim, and leaning 
on a stalf, he met at tfie White Gate a jiioeession of tho 
ennons, coming forth tb roceivu him with due hononr 
and reverence* Aa the procession moved along, a Welsh 
woman threw liemelf at the king's feet and made a 
coniplaint against the biBliop of the place, which was 
expljamod 4o the king by an interpreter ; the woman, 
itthifiediatA attention not being paid Ui her petition, willi 
I'ibient gcssUculations, and a loud and imncrtiimnt voice, 
e^shnod repeatedly, ‘Vimlieato ns luia day, l 4 ich^ 
laWn ! Efivenge ns and the«iution in this man !* allud- 
ing toaA'idgar fiction and proverb of Merlin, lhal a 
king of England and eonr|ucror of Ireland should be 
woiifided in tliat coiudry by a man with a red baud, and 
•die ii]H>n Li*cblavan on bis I'cturn through Merievia. 
The king, who had lieaid the prophecy, approaching 
tin; stone, slopfn^d for a sboit time at the foul of it, and, 
looking earnestly at it, boldly nasaed over ; then turn- 
ing rouixt and luukiiig towarus the stone, thus indig- 
iianlly inveighed against the prophet,: ^ * Who will 
liereafter give credit to the lying Moilin ?' On** of the 
bystanders then called out in a loud voice, * Thou art 
not that king by whom Indaiid is to be conqiieicd, or 
vi whom Merlin prophesied 1* ’* 

The Cathedral, winch w'as creeled by P<!tcr, the forty- 
ninth bishop, is paitly in the Noriiiaii, partly in the 
iminled style, three hundred and «e\ cn fleet long, with 
a lofty square tower at the west end, and a lofty choir, 
'riio bishop's throne is of ex<|uisitc woikiiiansliip, aii<l 
the rood-loft screen and roof arc greatly admired, 
(tiraldus Oambrensis, from whose writings vye have 
borrowed tlie preceding anecdotes, lies buried lieri^, 
obtaining in death that position among the bishops of 
the sec which he faded tu obiaiii in his JifeLime ; but to 
which h]stirtu**s nod the (wieu recorded suftrages of 
tlie (/'liajTtci' uf St, David's so yvcdl einitlcd him. 

THE SIIKRUY DISTKICT OF SPAIN. 

r- 

.SifEiiRY is rn much tho most important of the wines 
made ill SpHiiu that tho wine-trad*’ of that country has 
1 elation Bimost wholly to thU variety. Wo will avail 
ourselves of tho doaeriptian of Mr. Busby and other 
li avellcrs, to give a sliort iiolioc of the chief charae- 
terislit:s which mark this notable biuncNof Spaniali 
imhistry and ronamerite— one of the very few tliat iiiaiii- 
tain their iinportanoe in that ill-regulated country. 

Tbe*naiiicof Sheiryis deiived Ooni Xetes, u town 
in the centre of the wille-di^«trlet, This is a small 
toirn near Gibraltar, but deemed one of the richest in 
Spain in relation to its population, ow'ing to t)i« vast 
tradi* there carried «« in wiu«a A few years ago, wlieii 
Mr. Busby \vrole, them was aS<,'otch firm at X<*res who 
dealt hugely in wine, and whos*' cellars at that place 
ivere cTioruioua. the extreme length of the largest being 
mote than three hundred loot, and Lb** breadth two hun- 
dred. Their ordinary stoek ko^u tin hand was stated 
at (our thogsand 'butts, ke|it inmk^uf various akes, 
holding from on*^ t« four butts each. Many other 
.firips iioHsess ranges of w'ine-eellars nearly or quite aa 
large i; and indeed the dcllars constitiuc the principal 
buitdiiigs in Xert's, 

Due of the sherry vincyjairils viailcii by Mr. Bushv 
f*1l^o'iuafni}d about forty nc»:«a« tarwluting from sixty to 
Vvouty buttb of wine aimuaUy, The soil was of ilv 
de:^criptLOU fKi'ied iu Spain aUmrixa^ ounsUting mainly 
of carbonatf’ of lime, and whii'li was s.dd by the eiilii- 
vauirs to he tlie bchl kind for the sh*;^ ry gi'ap**. Tint 
distapec of the plants apart was about five feet eaeli 


way. Some Of the vines were very ofid, and appeared 
to oe in bad' condition. * Others, which were only si^ 
years o|d, worn very vigtirous 5 and as the grapes had 
not bodit gatficred from a part of them, the bVjiriohos 
wetf fqitgd to average dight or niiic On each*; the 
whole frdii of each plant avor.iging fonVteen or sixteen 
)K>undB. In forxnmg the young vines, a.*i well as in 
pruning them aflerwards. attehtion is generally direiueil 
to.havo'tlie branches iu such a direction that they will 
balance each pother upon the stock, the hitler being 
from tuolvO to eighteen inches from tho ground bcdorc 
they spring out. 

The mofle of itulture Involves the Hdlowing points : 
— liumediatclv timt Hie gmpc.»s are ]»lucked fioin on** 
vintage, a small pit is dug around each jfeparaU* ]il!iul, 
to enable the lain in pc’n**trate to tin* loots. In .Ja- 
nuary the whole plant is pruned ; and the pits an* tlcu- 
dosed, in order that tlie moisture which hus bocu u - 
ocived may be reuined. The soil is s*k)ii aficMi.iii'. 
loosened Jiud freed from grass and weeds, w Ineb is ge- 
nerally clleeted by tlu* middle of Maich. The soil n 
eainfully smoothed twiev, wiili an hilervnl ol iIhim- 
weeks; the-\ichms sprouts arc cut off at the lool * *il 
tli*‘ phiiUs; tlie soil is pulverized veiy finely, and 
slakes an* dii veil in to su^qiort tho eoii.iug cn>|». lii 
the inc^ntikiie there are riiiniherless iniinu- p»»i!its ic- 
ijninng ih*' Hltentioii of the hiiHbaridm.in. cspeei.iMy 
the BCiircJi lor insects ; mi that the demand on hi'^ * aM* 
and labour arc unerasing. But, on the* nlh*T l..’iifl, 
the vintage is less uin'crtain than in s*niie* otlici cemn- 
triea; so (hat although the cultivator woik:< Jiaid. he 
feels pretty sure of an adequate reluiii for liiseveriioiis. 

Thegrayics are allowed to hang till peifei'llN ii]*e, 
wliieli gencTally ocmirs lalher before tho middle of Sep. 
leniber. After the ]ilncking, those growers wdio arc 
most attcutive to their wines, place their gia]M*s lu 
baskets, and I'xpose them to the sun for loit\-('iniit 
hours, tiirniiig and sorting them all the wliih*. WIkmi 
the wine is to be made, tho grapes sue earned to tin* 
])ie?sing-room. Tho presses generally used 111 Sji.nii 
are simply large wooden troughs, about ciphl leei 
square by twelve or fourteen ineboB dei*]): and each 
will cunlaiu, at one time, as many grapes as w'lli yield 
a butt of wine. A eoaiee wooden screw m, intis in ihe. 
ceiitic of lilt* trough, and is w<»vked by a lever, A 
large quantilv of grapoR being lieapi**! up in one part 
of the trough, the labourers commence by Rtrewiiig 
upon tlieni as much powdered gypsum as a inaii ran 
ake U}) w ith both handa Some ol the grapes nrr* iJieu 
spiead over the bottom of the remainder of iIk* troiejli. 
upon ivliicli the men jump with great violence, having 
heavy wooden shoes on theirb-feot. After the gienler 
jiarltif the grapes an? jirettyuvll broken, they are ])il<‘d 
up round th(* screw ; and a flat hand, made of a kiiirl 
OX grass, is wound lound the pile, cornnKuieing ut ilie 
bottom : ilio broken grapes lieing lieajied and pr*'ss**d 
iu as the baml is wrapped higher and litglicr, till they 
are all compressed into it. The men then fOtiimem'** 
working the screw, and the muirt or juice flows in gieat 
abumlunce. The bqttum of each trough is rh’vatefl 
t%o«r three feet ahuvo the floor of the * ellar, with ino 
oy t^lu’ce spuius .so arranged as to allow the mu^t to 
fall, into V 4 >ssela Itoueath. The mu&t yi ponied ini > 
butts and the sUius and alter having had walcr 
added to them, are again pressed, to yield au itilerior 
quitlily of must. 

The subseqiU’nf proucsscs of fermentation. &e. au; 
pretty xieavly analogous Uiose uhservable in oiIkt 
wine-noumrics ; hut tlunc is a *liflevenee lietweeu 
the kinds of sheiry, which diqiends in a ]>eculiar de- 
gree on the suhs(*queut luanagement of the fermeiil(*d 
must. The diHereiieo between sluTry and inf/vn 
bhrrry is btated by Mr. Inglis to be brought about in ilse 
fi» lowing way : —If a butt of bni". n sherry be wauled, 
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^ IjiUl of IliiUl Mitorry in boiluil ilown (o 6 nt'-(if(b jpa^t wines, wliirh, fioin tlieif excessive low piivc, no one 
of tls biilk\ till it acquire a deep brown cobMir ; ami ean expert to bo $^nuiiie wined, and ivliich ate probu- 
(vin-lialF f»f tlii.s quantity Jk a^fled n) a butt gf Uie bc«t bly mixed uith CajK*, But iho t'laHa oP wlnea wlneh 
p.ile sbeny, lif cimrsg leniovini? fiom tins latter ua pass under the denuiniuaUou of ** loiv-pnOoU shi'nitV' 
Jitur.li as will xnuku room for tbg boiled wine. The are uoi Adulterated at Isondun. but at Xeu's. byilK^ 
\iiniMievce.dled‘li^ht’ j^lieiry ianotaiiinfermrijiuijity; ffrtHveir, noj'by tbe exporler. Tlx'se wipes are mixed 
it. is llie projm o ot ilie Xeres papci* pl4ntc;d '.npcln a. with the %r»ies of and with a larger proi>g)^ 

lighter aoii near llie mouth of tbe (TimMlelqujvev, and tjori of brand v: and the exp(!>rierf in purelut^iffg ihew) 
pi oduet*h :i wine of ratbwr Ugbb?r tint than that of otlii^r froth is quile well atfar^ of ihedr qimlitv : 

{THi'ts of the (tame distrleh 'llils addition' of tlte eon- but, beiti^ onlgred to send a krgeear^o of iow-]fik’0(1 
•d 1 1** lit bheiry to the brown sliorry does not render I wines, 'ht» is foroed to purchase and export thebe. It 
ilic Jiitif-r iiioie e.vponaivij; becauw the%rmer is |iro- ' may be laid down as a fact, ihai genuine sherry, one 
iluced iVoin a more ithundaut and cheaper grajic than year old, cannot L(^ ihiported under thiity shillings per 
alter. By adding moie or less of this boiled wine dozen ; atid if lu this be added the profit 
loolhci hlierries, any desired tint may be given to them; chanl and the aeeutnulation of intoiest upon capitol 
and all the giadat ions of Colour, which are by many in older wine, it is obvious that genuine bherrVi four 
Mipjuiscd to Bavc connexion with particular grov.alis years old, cannot be pun'hased in England under Ibrty- 
» tir vinfaj^iCB of sherry, depend 1110*^1 1 y if not entirely on nve bhillings.'* 'J'he haiiu^etvriter observes, while re- 
tlKMpuiiuty of boiled wine mixed with the unboiled, I'eniug 10 the artificial manner in which v^dour m 
I' lu* casks ill wliirh the wmc is stoi rd in the rcllais iuipaitcd to the darker sherries, and to the doubiiul 
!i Xi'Pes are ai ranged in regiiUr lows, in kMiiir* pails quality of most of urat which reaches England:— 
ilie cellar lu the height of four tiers. Theyaic ** Before \Mtutg XJu'cs, we cannot have any idea of tho 
!Iih 1 rohraa, and always rriiiaiii in the i-(*iluis I'lliey variety in flavour, and tlic vaiious gradatioiw of cxc^l- 
lUiin w me of a.l ages', liuui one year to hali a cen^ I lenee 111 sheiry ; ami, after tABtiiig the pri meat samples 
The wine-merehaiUa of Xcies iw'ver cxliaiist ' of eath kind, from th*' ]mlcat slraw up I0 tl«i dcf»p 
lli 'i! sloek of finest and oWi'st wine A< cording to j brown, it is iuqiossible lo wiy which is ihc finesl. I 
llic prjc.0 at which wine cxpedilcd to ihc maikoi is in- j need acarcelwicpraL airaiii, Uiat it is eniirelv by the 
icmicd to be sold, it conqiiim a liirgcr or smallcj* pio- j aroma and by tlie lasti*— not al .'ill by Ihc (‘olour, that 
))onioJj ol old wine; but it is only in wines of a Vfiy I slicri iCh are tn be judged. The fr/iir ddleruoc<-rt in 
]»rK c, tint even asm.ill poi tioii oMlieir linestwim‘^ I colour (lepriid iMiliicly upon the proportion of Uulecl 
IS uii.\<*d. Vi'hiit is wulidiavMi fioni the oldest and I wnu'; uinle iluee sligliier "‘bader, pcrcepiihlc Hiriorig 
fill. ( m^Ks 15 made up Iroiii ihe c;isk^ whii’li apiiroach | the pale ami liglii golden wines, arc owing to some 
llieiii muicsL in age and ijualily, and these are again • snuill ditlei<‘ucc in the i.pcness of the fiuit.” 
n'|deni^^lcd I'loin the next lu (|u:ility to llicui. Thu * ii j Around the town of JMalaga is a district which iwni- 
( u'U of wine, saitl !o bo fifiy years old, may conUni a J l.iiir’. many vinesaitl>, soim* for theprciiaration uf mbb, 
]un tiou of iln* \ iiilagr's of ihiriy or forty scasoiift. Th but the inajoi it y lor the jucpawUion of the well known 
luiiieiii.i! wine-Mieichaiijp of Xeicsdo iiol ship wiimior raisins, or dried’ fruit, 'riio Malaga witic is vhiefiy a 
lluel.nicl (ili{‘ beat, or nearly the best of iIkmi rustnui- ^Iry wuie, aoiiielhing similar to bheiry, but much in- 
el^,. tdl It h.ia atlained llie age of twoyeais; that is, fciior in fiavouj, and sold chiefly to the Aiiicricatia. 
till ilw' buliv of (he wim* lai'^atLayied lliat age : but the Jt is a sweet-tasied wine, and baling no great uleohblie 
o'llieu uee-j in (jUalUy and price aie made up cliiellv hy stiength it ha.sbeen used in Amoriea more extensively 
the gu'aLei or lc^'* quantity of the ehuicc uim‘ mixed since the 11 ol Hnlrnl spirits has JcsAeried. Tlie vino- 
W'ilh H. 'rim hijjher qualities of ahenv are those of! glowers mlhe m ighhourliood of ihc town do not, like 
wliirh the bulk is four or five \caia old, ami wdiich tlio'‘ebf Xeii*s, bold their »vinc twelve muiiLhs btforo 
:.h'o mixed w'itli some of the choiee xesci Thus, | selling it lu the luerclmuLs. They liavo oarilieii vuts of 
cMuy kind of sheriy which reaches this counliy is a the Kliapi* of an oven, and Bonii'tinies largo enough to 
niivUiic of many dificrcnt vintages: il may Inive been, eoijlain two or tliioe butts. Into these vats the miuti 
pci baps, “seven years in bottle;'* but bcloic being flows as the grapes aro prc.ssed; and as they bee. oino 
bottled, and bidbru leaving Sjuiii, it was conipoutidcd filled, the wine, hi order to make room for umrd, is 
iioMi difleront sources. ':onv<*)od from them, more or 1 * ss fermented acconirng 

Th(* lowesl-in-iced bherrii's arc often brought from lo cirounis^anccs, to the stones ol the ttiercliani. • Their 
Malaga, which pioduccsa wine, not, in f.itt, slieny at means of ronvcyaiieo avo ititilosaud asscfi; the wine 
all; but they arc scnttoXercs, and there “ doctored*’ being earned in Bhoep'-skins, which, from bring con- 
sn as to pabs for ihc vTine of (hat district. All such stanily used, do not impart any unpleasant taste to tlic 
wines have bi;uidy added to them, lo increase the wine. Mr. Busby stales that “A great portion of 
slreiiglh. There is even a still iurtlior system of com-^the wunes exported lo England under the nniue of 
jiaunding dim'rcnt liquors together to make up the shfrry are the growth of Malaga, and are brought 
sah^ablc shci ly ; for there is u very dry kind of alicrry, romi« and transhipnod at (ladi/.. Mustoi the shenies 
railed \^x imontUkultK which has a very light sold by retail in Enghnui, under forty slallings per 

colour, and which is used to reduce the colour of slier- dozen, arc cither of this kind, or of the conimoucsC 


lies when tnu high; in the sanU; manner as boiled 
wiiut is used lo licighteii the colour when too psde. 
'i hc inoiitilludo is made sotpctiinea accidouUlly aud 
at olhitu' limi\^ designedly : if it be intciuU'd to produie 
inoiitillailo, flic fruit is plucked h fortnight sooner than 
for sherry ; hut so uncertain ai^e the results of a vintage, 
thiil if a hundred butts of wiiw? be pahocUrSd froni a 
Xorca vineyard, and treated in prccisidf the 'same iTay, 
several of ihciu will, in ail jit-ubaUlity, turn out to be 
Moiitillado. without the grower or the merchant being 
able to sua<5igM any rcHSon for it. ' ’ 

Mr. luglia mys that— “ Sherries, tvhen AdiiUcr.ilcd, 
me not iisqally adiillcratcd' l>y the London witte-mee- 
ifiiitnt, w'llh the c.xceplioii of those exticmely inferior 


qualities of the Sun Lucas and Port St Marys vine- 
yards.’* 

ijuih^rM Chwvh/.— tv e brvakfoirttid this TOondii;? iit Srfnrl, and 
made duivfus pilgrUuoge lo tbe Coiivf*iit, ivh'fcli 

LulU«r iiibabitca an a monk. In llw; 01110011 ii« «aid Um 
H int and it rtiaiaiiis in the Mum: blutv, vrlfii a lude old 

pulpit ill which Lutlier iirciuthod, and curved woodun gidk*lit'ii. 
IXiy ccdl 19 pd»«rved os when he lived in if. Jt h like flqiiVeii>i 
tiial cells all ever the world, a eraall nquare hii;h chamber. Ilcie 
is the r.ible tbat'he first found in (lie JUiiury ofrlu* mivint; and 
studying wtUi his poucrfnl mipd, began lo pm 'sue itie einub of 
the church tu which ho (K'hiitj^i'd. TIu* coiAkAiI hi now used uji 
ail ori liuii-houic.— * 

J Cl K . 2 
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tl^lrtniU of Uoplioi*!, oilli lUi^utfoito of Jn^pli oud Mary*] 


ESSAYS ON THE IJVES OV IlKMAllKABLE 
PAINTERS.--M0. XXXI. 

lUraAaBL Sanjcio d’Uruino: !>. 1483 i d. 1521). 

Wk have inentionetl two among th« groat men who 
iiiiliioni!Od the p;fogrca8 of art ,in the begitinliig of the 
sixteenth oentiirY-^Lionardo d$ Viikd and Miehaei 
Aogeloi The'thiM aud greatest name was that of 

In Speakii^ of %\m wtmdcrful man we sliall be more 
dimiae an^ more -into detail than nsqal. Uow 
ran we tn^t in a small cQinpass of him wlvise fame has 
lillod the Universe In the history of Jcalian art he 
stands^''alone, like Shakapere in the histoif of our 
]iterati|h», and hr takee the same kind of rank, a sttpe- 
rioritf not mffely of degree, hoc of quality. ^ Kveiry^ 
body hat Iteard of Eaphakl, every nnr hna attache 
some HsaOdations of oKCollenoe aud I vauiy, more or 


less defined, to that familiar name ; but it is necessary 
to have sUidied profoundly the history of art and to have 
an intimate acquaintance with Uie productions of con- 
tem|)oraiy and succeeding artists, to form any just idea 
of the wide and lasting influence exercised by this har- 
mbiiioQB and powerful genius. ^ His works have boeu 
an inexhaustible storebdUBe of ideas to painters and to 
poets* Everywhere in art we And his tmees. ' Every- 
where we recognise his forms and lines, borrowed 01 
stolen, reproduced, varied, imilatcd, never itoprovod. 
SoAM* critic onee said, ** Show me any scntiinent or feel- 
ing in any poet, ancient or modem, and I will show you 
the same wing euher as well or better expressed in 
Shakspere;** in the same manner one might say, *‘Sb(m 
me in any painter, ancient or 'modern, any especial 
beauty of form, expression, or sentiment, and in some 
picture, drawing* or print after Raphael, I will shqw 
you the same thing as well*, or better done, and tkai 
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aucomplisbod wliicli others havG only sooghl or 

To voiiipletc oitr idea of ihis rare upion <|f , 
{'reaincHs and vorsaUlity as an artist with all eouU 
graoe and dignify the mail) yfv must add auc|a,ik^^iilll, 
(pialities as very seldom meet in the saase t 

a bright, goueioua, genial, gcutlo ' 

tra(‘Uvc inaniiciL'^, the most winiuiig 

** Tbs hpa\ only lace the mhtor of'his midd J \ 

Hm mind a temple for all lovely thtfigS .t 

To lluckto, and iiihttbit;^’— ' ^ ’ 

and we shall liave a picture iu ottr fancy moK*. Hfsom- 
hhng that of an antique^ divinity, a young A^llc? Uian 
a real liinnan being. Tliere whs | vulgar tdga at one 
time ])reva1onl tliat Rai|)hael was a man of v^iou£ and 
(lissi))aU'd habiks, and even dM a victim to his ex- 
resst's ; this slander has been silenced for ever oy in- 
disputable evidence to the contrary, and now we may 
lefiect uidi pleasure that noUiing rests on surer evi- 
(Uniee tlj.in the ad niirahle qualities of Raphael ; that no 
('Hvthly renown was ever so unsullied by reproach, so 
justified by merit, so confirmed by concurrent opinion, 
M) establislied by time. The short life of KaphaeJ was 
one of incesi^ant and persevering study : he spent uue- 
lialf of it in ac-quii'iug Unit practical knowledge, that 
Miochanical dexterity of hand, wliich were necessary 
behm^ he eiiuld emboily in forms and colours the rich 
ereatioris of lijs woudcrtul mind; and when he died at 
ibo age of thirty-seven, he left behind hhn 2K7 pictures 
and ,570 drawings and studies. If we reflect for one 
iiiomcnt uf must be convinced that such a man cffuki 
ivit have Ihhmi idle and dissipated : for wc must always 
takf- into consideration tliat an excelling painter, tiinst 
be not only a poet in mind, but a ready and perfeiit arti- 
ficer ; that nature may bestow the ‘'genius and the 
laciilty divnic.” but only time, practice, assiduous in- 
dustry, can give the exaflt and cunning hand. ‘*An 
.iiithor,"' as Hicliardson observes, ‘‘ttiust bubilis 
no matter what character be writes; he has iiocaie 
about that, if w liat he wiites be lc{|;5blc. A curious me- 
i‘hiiTjic's hand inust be exquisite ; but bis thoughts may 
be at liberty.'* The painter nsust think and iiiveut witii 
- his fane}, and what his fancy invents his hand must 
iicqujre ibc pmver to execute, or vain is ids power ol 
Mejitive thougJil. It has been obscryed— though Ha- 
jdiHolwas iiiiTiaiipily an exception — that painters arc 
generally long lived and healthy, and that, of all the 
))rufes 9 ors of science and art, they are Uic least liable 
I o alienation of mind or morbid eii'ectsol' the brmn. 
Olio reason iruiY be, that through the union of the oppo- 
site faeullice of the excursive fancy and mechanic skill, 
-head and liand balancing each other— a sort of har- 
iiiony in their alternate ar oocfiicient exercise is pre- 
KM'ved habitually, which reacts on the whole moral and 
physical being. As Raphael carried to the highest 
portection thi* union of those faculties of head and 
, iiaud which cniistitute the complete artist, so this har* 
motiy iiervaded his whde being, and nothing deformed 
or discordsAit could enter there. In all the jiortraits 
M'iiich exist of him, from infancy to manhood, there if 
a divine sweetness and reppse; the Uttle cherub 
lace of three .years old isnot.more serene and hngeile 
than the same features at thirty* The child whom 
father and mother, .tutor and sjtoi^other, caressed and 
idolixc4 in his loving iimocencis, was the same being 
wlmm we see in tbc prime of manhood subduiag and 
veiguing over all hearts, so that, to borrow iba words 
a contemporary, " not only all men, but the very hnttes 
loved him the only very distii^sbed fliau of wtem 
we read, who lived and died without an enemy or a 

u diMraAitor! * 

' Raphael San/io or Santi was bom in the city of 
U rhino, on Good Friday iii t)ie year 14B3* Has .father. 
OioVatmi Saiiti, was a painter of uo mean talenC who 


held a resjwctahlc rank in liis native ^ty and was 
inueh es^med by the Dukes Krederigo and Guidor 
baldd of l^biiio, both of whom played a veiy inqiortaut 
^rt iu ^e^hivtpry of Italy bvtwccMi 1474 aud 1494. 
nih' yuMA Raipuiacrs mother wd.s Magia, and tlu^ 
is still standing, and le- 
fisrdbdf m W dttixens of IJrbiilb with just veiiefation. 

lost bis inoth(U. 

butbjgJb^iiw-s secofl^ wife, Bmaidiua, well supplied 
her Mid loved, him and tended liim as if he had 
been her own son. His fatlier was his first instructor, 
and very soon the young pupil w'as not onl y jib jie to 
assist him in his works, but showed such^ewciaorcliiiary 
talent that Giovanni deemed it right to give him the 
advahlage of Ix'tter teaching than his own. Pet iigino 
was the most celebrated master of that time, and (iio- 
vanni travelled to Perugia th make arrangemonis loi 
placing Raphael under his care, but before the^e ai - 
raugements acre completed this good father died, in 
August, 1494* Hia jvishra were however carried into 
ekccutiun by his widow and by his wife's brother, Siinonc 
■Cifirla, auid Raphael was sent to study under Pt>i ugino, 
in 1499ii being then- twelve ycais old. 

He reinaim^d in this Mdiool till he was nearly twentv. 
and was chiefly employed in assisting his master. A 
few pictures painted between his sixteenth and 
twentieth year have been authenticati^d by careful 
rcM^arch, and are \ery interesting from being eviden- 
tially charactcjiKtic. ibere is, at course, fliemaunci 
of his master Per ugino, but inHiglcd with some of 
those qualities which were particularly his own, and 
which his after life dpvelo|)cd into oxcellcoce; and 
nothing in these early }>ictures is so remarkable as the 
gradual improvement of bis style and his young prcdi- 
Jectiun for his favourite subject, the Madonna and Child. 
The most ccleblraled of all hi$ pictures painted in Uic 
Bqhoo] of Pi'riigino was one refinsenting the Marriage 
of the Virgin Maiy to Joseph a subject winch is very 
common in Italian art, andf called * Di Spot»a1i7.io * (‘the 
EsfiouiMils *). I'liis beautiful picture is preaervod in 
the Gallerj' at Milan. 'I'hcre is a Jaige and line en- 
graving of it by Loughi, which can be Hi'on in any 
good print-Khop. Jn thg same year that he painted 
ibis pietun^ tlod4}, Raphael visUed Florence Im* the 
first tinu*. He carried with hmi a letter of j ccoiii- 
mendation Iroin Giuvanna, DucheSs of Sora and sister 
of the Duke oi Urbino, to Sodcrini, who had surcotddcd 
the exiled Medici in the government of Florence, 
lu this 1cit<?r the duchess styles him “a dlHcrcct and 
amiable you4li," to whom she was attai’iicd for his 
father's sake and for his own good oualitics, and hIio 
requests that Soderini will favour and aid him in Ins 
pursuits. Raphael did nut remain long at Floicncc in 
this first visit, but lie made the acquaintance of Fiu 
Bartolomeo and Ridullo Ghirlandajo, and saw some 
cartoons by Tionardo da Vinci and Michacd Angtdo, 
which iflUcd hih mind with new and bold ideas both 
of form and cotppo&ilion.* In the following year he 
was emiMoycd in executing several large ])ictured for 
various (diurchcs at Perugia. One of these, a large 
altar-piece, imintcd for the clmrnb of the Si'ivito, is 
now at Blonneim ; it is full of beauty and dignit) ; be- 
xmalh it was a little picture of St. John prekhing^ in 
the Wilderness, which is iii tbe^possession of Lord 
Lansdowm*. About the same time ue painted iur him- 
self a lovely little miniature called “ the Dream of the 
Young Kmght,'*in which he repim'oiK a youth armed, 
who hci's in action two female figures, one allpring 
him to phuunurc, the other, wdlh a hook and sword, invit- 
ing him to^tudy and to strive for excellencKi.' This is 
now in Engfland, in the iiosseeslou of Lady Sykes. 

When he had finished these and other worhs he 
returned to Florence, and remained tlicre till 1S08. 
Some of the most exquisite cf his works may be re- 
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ot I'is* nfis ilial is, bofore lu* was 

ttv.o’fod iwcyty. 

.’, Oiii* oi’ tlieiso is tbi* Matbv.ina sitting luidor thoPalm- 
1;rc« » while Joeopb |neM*n!a flu\u*ist4i tlu» Infant ChiisL 
TJns may bt' !sCf*ii in the Hrid>;owaU*r (ialb-iy. A 
h(M‘i>ii(l IS iltc; Madnulia in tlic . posRPssion ot Earl 
(Jowpor. iuhI now a\, Pansbangor. Anoihor ia the 
famous Madonnn in the Florenr.ttio (Cillery, eallec) the 
* Miiilonmi del Cardelliim’ {{\\c Vij*?i‘iii cil tho,Guld- 
li'jc'io lici-ausi' l!io little St. John js presontiuR a ^old- 
lineli. to 12u' liiCatit CMnisl. Aiiuih(M\ as famous, how in 
I he Lo\ivrp, called *1 a itelfo Janhuierc/ because the 
£eate<l in a ('-aiiUMi aiind with 

(-’hrisi at l)er hnee. Tim St. (Jatherinc in 

our National Gallery uas also iniintcd about the same 
tiei'iod. and the Jiitfe picture of St. (lem-fjc and the 
j)rae’on, u hicb Giudobah^o, Duke nt Uvbinu^ rmiI as a 
prcbimt to Henry VI L, and which is now at -St. Prteia- 
hnrtr. In this pfelure Si. Geovfi;e. is avniod with aiaiicis 
and has the (iarler lound Ins knee, with the inscvipthhi 
*• Jloiiisioir (]ui ?nu1 y perise/* Tlutte is anothei little Su 
(leoif^e in iho bouvie, in which the saiiil is about to 
slay the dnijiori with a sword. And thou; an* ho&ides 
two <n tlnei! altar-piece*} and .some bcunlifui poi- 

tiiUt'j, ill ill! about thirty pictures yiaiiitcd during the 
tinee yo.ir.'i lie B]ient at Florence. 


SATJSSIJHK AND lU-S SUCCESSORS. 

In a foiiiier Niuubr^ (747) we pave a few dpiuila 
je']'.(*ciuip the rejidence of M. Ap.usiz aiiioup the 
Alpine plaoiers. Since llicni I*rol«'«sor Porher^ has 
puhlibhcil a very full nceouiit ^l liis reseaiches in the 
sfiine iTpiou, further illustrating the curious mode of 
hie, ami the “ban breadth ‘acajics" to which such 
I'xidoiei'-i are cAposi’d. When ivn find a nime loutist, 
tioiii melives of ciniosity, pliinpinp hiin^elf into all 
sorts of dtii^cers which he mipiit easily avoid, vre 
may marvel wilhont adinivinp: but when a man oi 
scifhK e leavea his books amt his ]eetun*-ioom, and 
Wanders away with the express purpoKie of s.dvmp 
some important srieutifie (pu*.stion, and iloes the .sutiic 
t limp year Idler ye:ii, we can hardly fail to leeopuise 
one ol Llie best motives which (.an iiiflueriec* a ti atelier, 
and 10 admire the spirit which eouduct^ him tlirimph 
Ins BeU-iiTipos<*d laskT The Alpine p.laeleis liavi^ wii- 
iiessed many sitidi eriterpiises wiihin ilie lust few years. 
Apas»iz, Korhes, Hupi, and <)thcr men of iciiee laivu 
visiU'd these s]>ul$ with the purpose ol deloctinp the 
(Mii.'ses which regulate the plionomena id’ placierH. 

Sanasui'o was one of the first to display this iirdoui 
in the pursuit of science. Indecik later iiavidlers on 
tlie Aljia have only earned out tin* hold method of 
ex\ilnraUoFi which he adopted; and we uiust, to appre- 
ciate what he did, bear in iniiid tho kuoivlcdge |^s- 
eessod at that time rc'specLins: felaeieis. 

It- is iierhajis by tins time pretty generally known, 
that a pj.iciei* is a vast ma^ of iec occupy ing 'a valley 
bfiween two tnouiiums, or indining^gAUisl the slope 
of a mountain, and is of vast thickness ; but all beyond 
this h:w been inauer for laborious invesiig^tion. Docs 
tlu' glaeiiT seem like solid iec, as if a Jake had been 
tio>.(st ; or does it more reseiublo frofsc^n snow ? J)o(;s 
it slide downwards; ahd, if so* is this niovomeni coii- 
tiniMus or periodical? Ikies U inorcaBC or diminish 
in s:/e y*Mr by year? What are tJie causes of a veined 
sti ltd III c ohitervnblc id iho ice ; of ilssiiros ubscrvinj; a 
1 Cl t.ti.i gcuei ill (lireciion ; of a eonvexity in the middle 
ol the in.i«.«: of longrousOf hlooks of stone and rock 
ohsekvalde on the siirfai'P; of isolated blocks percltt^d 
up III pviaiinds of icel'— .th<«>c are some oT ihc quea- 
tiuns \\hicta «irc now undergoing examination, and 
niiudi Saussnre %vaH the ifrst to investigate hy the bold i 
]d.LU m 1' ^oiiig to live for m«^ny days on the ice itself. I 
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TSIr. Fmhes speaks in the highest terms of the quali- 
iieatiouB which Saii^surc biought to heai on tills task. 
He says:— “ Till* writings oi J)<* Saussuie have been 
the subject of perpetual lefeicnce — imt only at lieiix', 
bat among the very scenes wlm h he Jias dcsciibed. 
and where it is easy b) i (.‘trace the e.\aeln<*sB pi hi.^ 
assertions/ aud the faithlul yet solxo .colouring of hi.s 
(Uwriptknis. Himself a man of iiiddpeiidciice and 
statidii at Cjlencxu., early imbui'd with u la.^tc for e.\ploi- 
Jug mountain sceneiy; well iiiMnicied in the then 
existing state of uafuMl hi«»t(>iy and the allicil bi.inc hc'i 
of plivsifjs— he was exactly JU the proper posiiioii lor 
advaociiig a knowledge of his own countiy, and (d 
those natural laws which may best be studied aiiKUigst 
its inountHUis. lliso journeys were not ‘ iuur»> defot t 
iinia(‘l(?s of rapidity and boldness, from which, il anv- 
thius* were gained, it must have been hy a roil ol* 
intuitiou. (hi'the contraiy, even liibi mure aiUe.*.- 
iinous (expeditions weic (iummenood wnh a calm fow - 
sight, pc*ciiliiii to hiimelf, ol tl|e ends to lx* g.iineJ, 
and tho best methods ut aUiiliiiiig them. He did md. 
eibirt dangers: he did not aflect toilcsjiise c\eii iiu-on- 
venieuces. ills hirtuiie periiuUeil, him to ii.ivil and 
observe in a maimer which is as raie ai ihi* prcMMi. 
day a.M funiii-rly. Ho %xtis freijucntly accui i}»tiiHed hy 
ten Ol twelve* iium, atrd four or six muje*^ I'airjing 
himgage. insh umonls, beds, and :i lent ; and 

peiiiaps to this piecaiition may he partly at ti i lulled the 
long pm iod of life thiough which he was aide to e.sK ml 
Ills kiborious lesearrhes. ti>ing to moil consmutKui.., 
and from which hi^ slates that (.veil im did not tail to 
sutfcral kht.’ 

As oftily as ITbO. Satissure aniioumcd luiblnlyio 
thi* guide's living at t-’haiuouni, neai iVTonI lll.im, lli.a 
he would give a eon'-ideisildo sum lo win 

would find a jiraclieahle* ionic to Iho 1 1 ; 
inonnlain. Two ultcmpls u^cn* made .it men 
both failed. Fiil(*eii yearB afiei \vard«, lour 
math’ llic alloaipt togcthei, but gme i; uj» ni 
alter making ^•\ 0 l tions. In IV*-*.! iliu 

guides tiled, but ueiv coni(nr>i('d ; us was [h.unii 
and some guide's who next made tho alU'itipi 

At length, m 17SC, Saussuie lesolvcd l-* in.d . lie 
attempt hiniBeii. As il was m'ce'Riuy lo uii.'ugc' I'.o’ 
sleeping oiiof night high up on iIk*’ nioi.niiuii. ii'o 
men were despatched prcviumly, lo huiid. a iciii),iu.i; % 
liut of dry stones. A parly, coiiMsting id scxintnii 
])er8ons. set out, and ascended gruduali), ]ius‘ing 
along the I'dge of a ravine?, now ciossing a gl.u ii*i, now 
iiiecting wiili a luggcd stony ridge. Ain i 1 \ o or si\ 
limns* walking they icached iheir hii\ which was toui 
lliousaiul fe et shove llic* inn from whence tli(*y se t out. 
Saus^ure then adjusted his instinmi’nis mid made ail 
possible ubservatiuns em teiiYneiatnre. mui.^luie, elcc- 
triciil slate, &e., of the air. Their little hut iiicasincd 
eight fwe*t by stweii, and was four fe'Ct Ingli, formed e^f 
sioiu's piled rudely one on mioiher; a Imlc apcrtuio 
served them for an entrance, and an open Mohicli.i 
served as a door to that nrilrancc* .Siius''U!c l.iy on h.s 
lied, and looked out upon tho inooiiliglil re‘fh*cicil liom 
iho snow and rooks ; but soon fell into a sound slcc]i. 
, At six oMock iho next morning they jf*suiiioii their 
journey. I’liey know that they had yet to ascend four 
iJioQsand fe*et on mckwe and two thousand on snow, 
before Iheyconld reach tlie summit; aiul tlu‘y piepan d 
UietnsclvoH aveoi'dingly. The faithcr tli(*y wc*iit, the 
steeper tlioaAceuL became. On one lidge; not only wn-i 
Alls steepnoss very great, but the rocK of winch it was 
foriued rolled into IVagine'nts hem'aili tlu'ir fcci. 
** SumetiiiiCB,'’ says SSaussurc, piee'c.s came away in «iur 
hands w'heii we laid liold of them ; often, not know mg 
wiiere to lay hold, I was ubliged to c'utch at the leg ol 
the guide next bcloio me. The ascent in some plae'e*.*! 
W'as ip steep that somctiuws Ms h g was fex‘1 with my 
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hevid.' At li’iiflli* after throe hours* eontinuo*! iiBoont 
ii]» Lius iiwlul llio stc(']iiioss breamo feo p:ri.>at, and 

llio ( jtalnii;- of snow so lliicK, llmt the parly were cuin- 
ninrli atr.tuiRt ihcir own iuedinatiou, to give up 
tho exploit Hs liopoJoBs. They had reached a height of 
ihoiisaiid L‘ol, and ronaoled llwmBelViya with the 
roflciiioii ihal, ahhough they had not fully ‘aueeccHiod, 
thry had ycM attained a greater height than any previous 
t'xploreia* in any part of Europe. 

Til the follouiiig yeai Jacques Dalmat* one of the 
guides, found a way of rcacliing the auftintit of this 
((’lelnah'd iiiomilain ; and in 17^>7 SausBurn again jire- 
]».ired for lh(' attempt. AIIct a toilsome aseeiit to a 
great height, liia party slept in a hr*d of snow, greatly 
dislie*-rted hv I he rateftod state of tlii» air at that j^eal 
.iltilude. Till' iollowiiiK is a pieture of one part of the 
Hiihsorpinil a-*eeiit. — “The declivity became eontimially 
iiioie ^lo])ing, and on our left bordered by aiViglitlul 
j>iei*ij)iee , it was neec-saarv to get over a pretty Uige 
ojieiiiiig? the ]jassage of which was ineoniiiioded by a 
loelv of ice, whith forced ti« to the bolder of the ue- 
ciivilv. The fiuemost guides had cut stejis here and 
ilieie ou till* liard snow aa they went on ; but as they had 
left ilw' spices loo lone:, it was neeessaty to tahe Riieli 
long siojH ihat we ran the risli^of missing one’s footing, 
and s-IidicL; without remedy to the hotiotu. At last, 
li'w.mh the lop, this thawed surfaec^ beeaino thinifler ; 
then it hiokc' under our feet, and underneaili it eight 
or ni ie iricli<*s id rrunibled snow, tvhidi leslod on a 
j*cr»Mid eiied of linid &now', into wJiich wo sank to the 
i . lives 01 our h'gs; after which we slid down Iho side 
• d the piecipiee, to wliieh Wo were only held by llie 
tipper Cl u‘si ol snow. If this etusi, thus hyatled with 
Hie erealest ])ail ol our weight, Imd broken, wo ^hoold 
inlallihly have slid to tho bottom. 1 did not tlnnk (Xl* (ho 
d.Migcr; my '.csolutioii wa^taken: I was determined to 
go <01 as long as my slienglli w'ould enable me. aiiiM 
h.id no other thought lliun lliaL of advancing wtlii a 
liimslep.’' ' ^ 

III pa^«ing along dangeioifs spots, Saussnre aditpied 
llie loilowing ])hin. He had :i light hut sliong slick, 
eiojit 01 ten ieet long,' and this was held li(iii/.on(aliy 
h'N luo guides, one at eaeh einl, and out? bclintd the 
( ilicr, so that it foi nied a kind of railiMg or harriei 
u l.-cuever they woje traversing a pi cej|»iee. Saussuie 
walked betvreeii the two guitles, and held by tho middJ< 
oi this stiek. 

1'he last part of the aseent W'ns the most painful of 
all. The 1 fii ity of the air at that elevaliori wms so gi eat 
as to take away almost every power of exertion. He 
was ohiigeil !o stop every sixteen or Ivveiuy su-ps 
to lake IncaHi: hia legs failed him. liis head beeaiiie 
dir/.y, an<l his leniper scTins to have been attecled liy 
Ills state tif jfliysieal exhaustion. The reimuk he iiiake'^ 
a^ lo his first sensalimi w'hen he reached the Bummit is 
< liaiaeici isue of the motives whieh Irom the first had 
pronqiled him. 11c says, ‘*Tho moment 1 had got to 
till' highcRi ])oint of the snow with wiiich this suiuniit 
IS erovwiedi I irod upon it with a sort of vexation rather 
than with aM'iiiimeiit of pleasure; for inyobjeo&was not 
solely llie getting to the top; 1 wanted there to itiak^» 
obs( rval ions and ex j»eii incuts which would render tiiis 
undertaking valuahje; and 1 wan very much afraid 1 
eould make but a vety small iiart of what I. had piti* 
po'sed ; for 1 had alrc'ady fr«un^ m<ii on the platiorm 
where we slepi, lh.it all exporitniMilR requiring emy 
eaiised fatigue in this* rarefied air, h('«;ause the lin'adi 
must bo held in niaknig niieful oliservatiuns- a thing 
that can hanlly be done wdiorc the tlifliaiUy of reajMi'u- 
timi is bo gieat.'* 

In llie.se attenipis, both unsneeessful .mid sueccsafid, 
to ascend Mont rSlane, Smssure bad' m view tb^ coil- 
leci.oii of any and <*very ilelail whieh could illustrate 
tho geology and iKiluial history of the Alps ; but in one 
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I very lemaikable enp-rpiUe he a-tojii‘-hed every one liy 
the bold cneigy witb whjili ho pursued iiiS scipiuifie 
objeet. He passed seventeen drivs on ilio pinnacle of 
a lolly rnoiinlain, oi nt a little temporiiry hut just below 
the pinnaelo, makiug obseivattuiw witli various instni- 
iiieiits, and inclining into hiB hardy guides a bold de- 
termiiiatmu whieh even to theifTwas now. Tlilb spot 
was CHilcd tlie (jol de GAanl; it is cloven lliousand feet 
above 'liie level of the aea. Saussure, his son. and so- 
vci-al guid(*a andf porters, toiled up to this bijol in July, 
ITHS, iberi' tlicy liuilla eabin six feet Mpiare. sueom- 
pained by two tents, wdiieh was just visible t n the pe a>" 
santry in the plains of Piedmont bclow.—T'k- “^fTffo«t 
iislmnshmenl w aB icU by the pea.sants at siieb a seeming 
eHusclcss cNposuio to cold and danger; and there were 
not wanting rutiionrs that soicmy iriust be at Woik aloft 
I in till' mountain. Sau^surc jTTirsued his object steadily. 
He made obseiWiimiis on the few plants and animuis 
found in llmt xegion ; he observed tho tialuri* and 
Buperposilion of Ihe/oekH: the ])revailiiig diref’lion of 
(he w'iiid ; tlic varying height of the barometer ; the 
range of ti'iuperatuie, and tho relation between it and 
the height of the station; tho .«olAr ladiatiun, the tem< 
}ieralure ol the int<‘rior of nia^’Ses of snow ; the elee- 
trieiiy of Hie atmoapheio; the inoisliire of tJie tif ; the 
eoloiir of tho sk*V ; tlie inagnelisfin of the earlli, — and in 
Hlioit there was seurccly a departnieal of bcii'iiec whicii 
he did not enrieh with valuable ob.«crvanoriH of. twnne 
kiml or otlier : and this, loo, at a spot whcie personal 
dmeom forts surrounded him on all bides, llis guides 
bectOiK^ thoioughly wearied and e.x.hauBled; and It 
required some addiesa to keep iheLnllrni to liiaseivite. 

HI LLTN(;SG.\TK MARKET. 

Ip the stranger visits Billingsgate in summer, many 
objects AW ill engage bis attention, but m a wiutei', 
nioining the market alone, How solitary an* the 
siteels! and yet J40nd(m is never entiiely bmied m 
Bleep, Al the most untimely hours the avoe.itiouiS of 
boiiie ekw('s of its bii«y population call upon them to 
he aalii*. The paii'-e seems deepest liom two lo thiei? 
o'clock. Riot, ProIVigacy, ^^'ant, and Mi?‘ery have le- 
tired, and i/abour is aearcely imen. As vve a]»|iioa( li 
iSilliugsgale the profound sdei./e of the niglit is now 
and tlien brokmi by the wheels of the: fk^h mongers 
li*:ht carl, who is prbeeeding to the aanu' cirKtiiiatiun. 
The whole area ot the ininkel, biilliauily lighted w'iili 
stretnning names of gas, comes into view. One might 
faney that the place was. arranged for a feat t. of lUiU: 
pleniy. The Ubk*« of the talesmen, which aie rangi'il 
fiom one side of the covered area lo the other, affoid 
ample spaen for cluslering ilirongs of hovers aronud 
each. Each raiigr' apfiraiH lo form one table, but the 
portion assigned to each saleBiiian is nine leel by six, 
Eac'a snlcsuian Hits w'ltli his back lo .niioibcr. and lie- 
tween them is a w*oo,deu board, ro llial they aie ap- 
parently enclosed in a reedns ; but by tbis ai niiigcmciit 
tJieir pockets escape the piekporket, wbieb was not 
ibo case when they WTte not biqiaialcd from tliceiowd. 
TIk'TC ate about sixty fisli-sak'smeu in I-oiidon, and 
probably liily have stalls m this imiikfl. for wincli they 
pay a comiiaratively trifljng rein. Proeeedmg to the 
bottom of the market, we perceive the nirtM-s of the 
fisbiiigdmU using nut of the fog whieh e,asib its gloom 
'upon the iher. The boats lie ronsidcjubly beN>vv.llie 
ievx'l of ihe market, and the desec'ut is by M'vcral lad- 
ders to a iloadng wlmrt which liscR and falls with Hu* 
tide, and is therefore always ou the Mini* l<*vel a;^ ibe 
boats. About twenty an* moored alongside each other. 
l*h(f tiysUT-boals are berlbed by l IjeniM-lvcs The buyer 
•goes bn bnant the IsUcr to make Ins juitcbaRe, as 
oysters arc not sold in the ordinal y iiiai)p»t-p 1 :me. 
The fishei men a«id p'.uter-v aie busily enjniged in nr- 
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iiuip;tn{; thrir <;ar&;ot*s Coi qinclt dolivcry as soon a*4 tlx* 
iiiaiket c(»nifcirMUM*s, Vw o or tJireo iiiiiiulo^ betorc fivo 
th<* aak*sineu take ihfir srats in ibf*h rnclosed rorr»8«*s. 
At Ihf lowor ond of tho inarkrt, ncaii\st iho boats, 
porfns stand wiUt ba'^kots of fish on ibrir heads. Not 
one of tht'in is allounl to have the advanta^f* »»vei his 
irllous by an unfair or to overstep a line nmrked 
•»iit by ilie ol(’ik of the market. The instaiK the clock 
'•trikes the race eoniinenees, and each p(»iter rushes at 
Ills ulinoht ft|>eed to the respective* salesman to phoiii 
liih liiirtheii IS consigned 'J'he larf^Cbl cod rfie brought 
III baskets which contain foiii ; tlio«e soriiewliai smalhT 
II i~1niMii,i|ii)i jj^i sixes ; ami snialliT siVtcs in ditzeuK, and 
in still lart;er nunibers, but uhvays in biisUeis. Alljish 
aic sold by the tale e\ce]il salmon, whicli js sold by 
'WM{;*ht, ami iiyslrns and sliell-lish by measuiT. The 
baskets aie iuHt-iiuly emptied on tin* tables, and the 
jioilers hasten lot a fresh su]ip]y. U is the llblieriuanV 
iiitercHi to hriiiK bi'^ whole eaipo into the market as 
‘«oou as poss*ibU',fui, it the quauiity bronj'ht to luaikia 
he iar«<‘, jirices will fall iht: innre*ipiu‘kl^, and, jf they 
IK- hii;li, buyers i>ui chase less fieoly, ami he may inisa 
ili(‘ sale. The folloM jor case has often been cpibted : — 

10 '^Jav. lS07i th(‘ iiibt HiifidUori boat-load et maekerel 
'•■■id at J5ini«f;»»s;ale fin lorty ^uiro'as per hundred- 

■ \eo shilhiu^s caeh, reckoning six scoir to a litindred ; 
liile iho next boat-load produeed hut tliii teen guineas 
l'«M )uimln‘d. Another reason lor dispatch is that sup- 
jdifi einiveyed iiiiand often at rive alter ihe o]ieniii^of 

11 e niaikel and lor some kinds of fisli espei'ially, a 
‘Uihleii llnetualioii ill ju'iee may be oc<;asioned by a 
'.HI fioui Hasluipis or 1 lover, or some other part ol 
ilieeo.vt. So the portejs kciT up an jiiecKsaiit i on 
tieiweeii the boats and the salesnien’.s stalls until they 
have hroujudil fort]) their wholesioek. Someot the hea|»s 
ol (“e-li wiuild enehaiit a Dub h pamtei. 'I'he soI(?s, ju^l 
l.iKeii liom the well-boat, ^HK]i ju tlieir last anony on 
I lie ^.t!lil. and HI the next moment aie puiehaH’d and 
huiiied otl to the dealers ciiri. Till* lieh turbot, witli 
us hinvliioji^ lifis, whieh in a few liouia will he thecause 
ot ii thoimnd ameTiitK’S, is tiealed with riu more cere- 
iiiouv or tes)H*et than a nisud or a plaice, ll js ehicily 
till' wi*Kt-end fishmonf'cts who buy up lui hot. but in this 
iiinikiM any person u ho eboAses may buy pist in the 
same way Jis the dcat'^is lheuise|ve«. All ilie .sales 
ate by Duteli auction, a mode whicdi allows liille nine 
for either flinirishm^i: or disparaemj; phrases. The 
seller, lucoidin;; to tins plan, jmts U]) tin* ( uiumoduy 
at ids own piiee, chooaiiiR, one may be suic, a sum 
hulficienllv hitrli to beftin with, and if^hc does not 
sell he soon mentions a lower sum, 'I’Jie buyei ulso 
oilers his prie**, and il' a harjiJiin be closed, it is usually 
In inemimr each other, I . c. the huyt*i advajiriim and 
the selh-r iMmiinjL* down in price, Othi-r ]nirehas(*r8 
<-miouiid the stall — jierhaps ihey think ihey may do 
iwMiei elhowbcre.and move off to some other salei^inan, 
»nd by niakuip: the rouml of the iiiaiket llie raiis;o of 
pi K-es IK soon tolerably w’elU ascertained. The buyers 
ai<’ IIS f:ood jud'ces as the .salesmen. Price alone i»n- 
Krosscs .iTteiilioii. 'rids ti\stem »»up:hl In pve ilio9i» 
who witness us daily operation a pmeJ loRson ^ii two in 
pehticfil economv Here, in llie open market, Mun* 
I'.’litioii places the buyer arni seller on wpial terms. 
\o ceinbiuRiimi exists to obsiiuct tho.»^e advautapjeB. 
,sucb an artificial ttksis would speedily be denmltshed 
to jhe bustle and auiniatiou wiueh chataclense the 
pioceediiists. The buyers shift rapidly from one salca- 
mao If) another, demanding; only <mc<«tliiTi^ — priee, 
Hud |ius ruTiiiiuf;: ahont the market is striking: to the 
e%e. m»d iuu*r<*siiiu; from its object. wJiich is sure of 
bciri*; «fld.aiue<k 'I'hc moiicv m the oiustretelicd hand 
oi mu dealer, with a dozen other itealers around, 
'1 U'-kly^jlndicatcs to the salesman the pnec at which 
Mb' can be cHertetl, and that it w, mid be useless to 
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s.tickJf* fur hi:;fier ones. If the buycis were to riv(* 
too infill a pi ice one day. tlieir eale.s would frill ofl, tiiev 
would buy leas tho next, and prices w oiiUl fall. Si'nipie 
as is the mode of sale, it does not follow tliat judp:imMd 
and skill, and a ready wit, aic not needed. Tfie sales- 
man who possesses these (|URUlics in the Highest 
degree will dear his stalls much more.rapulK, and at. 
the same time more advantageously, than one who 
jiOEsesses a sinallei ahaie of Uicm* gifts 'J'hcre is not 
one of the markets ol London wbidi is so little e^po^e^l 
lolbr ciiann.^s of f‘olJusiun or any underliand eoiidiici 
a*v that of Hillingsffatc. The proeeedings ot the i run! 
«lcaleis in their jespt*ctive localities, wliorc Ihev are 
removed from the influene.es oi the open market , iiiav 
have nothing whatever lo do with the primiple on 
whii h i1‘ IS ( ertuin the wdiolcsale paiVot the trade is 
legnlated. In one district the retail dealer gives Ioim» 

I cictlit, often incurs losse*', ami he must theieiio'i 
I eharge a high pue.e In another there may iia]»p< ii i * 
j he little eiiiupetitiou, oi. wh«t is usu'illy ilu* 
tiling, a kturU deniaiid, and ]nice will licieauain 1 ' 
high, that is, compaimg U with that whuii pic\dds.ii 
RilJingsiiate. 'I’lic unccMUinlv of the ]»iJi<‘ i-i pio!»,it)lv 
one very ]»owciJul reason why fish is pui< based .«• 
seldotti by many housf‘k''epc) s. 'fhey cannot tell tin 
price heiorehaiid, as lor beef and. mutton lJut in 

lJicr.e discuKsiomt we au* foigei.triig (Uii I'-al ohien, 
which is to attempt to give the icaiicr some idea id ih' 
tmukei. Does the visiloi c.\pe< t tt» w iloess srenc!- ol 
< oaiscne^H and biulality? Nutliiug of tlu' kind will 
meet his eye.',. Why sbould tlic*y ? \\ lieu i he mai i,i i 

opens, the majority of tlio prisons pieseui .or eilhei 
the dealers ihemKclves or their tmsiwoilhy .-n vaius, 
Soon alti'i fix ihcie is a greater iiiixtun* <d (lasts 
Tbi' hawkers come lo maku tlieii ])ui(h.i*e'. .hmI 
Rillingsgate lias something ot the .ippeai.im e u he !• it 
had previously assnmetl in dor iimiguialion. Init ttice 
18 nv, tiling lo’disgiist either III laugiinc.r ei l<'*Jiii\ u.ui. 
Themauueisoi Jlillingsgate hav(' nnpioved, and \r'i 
the standard nhrastMoi abiifve eithn ol the iooj:)ie oi 
pen will piolialdv never he alLcied, so that .dlei- 
gciicnitions may forget that liere oiu»‘ floinished ihai 
racy eloquence which was f hariu'teiu-ed by its waiiolh 
ot style. Its ^iide force, ami eodisi' hut teJhug pojiilK. 
Ned M'ard in his ‘ 1 guidon Spy,' published at tlie i lo‘.»* 
ot llir* Rcventecnlb ctMiluiy, deH tiluS llie vuJgai lo. 
nioiu’Hot HilliiigRgalc, and it is only neces'-aiy lo read 
them to f(*cl convinced liow much tin* }dace is im- 
proved. Ward mentions a place culled the Daik 
House (not a house' for insane persons}, the iieipientej.s 
of whieh sfMmi to Iiave comhin(*d the ]iceuliaiitic*s oi 
Wappiiig and RiLltngsgute. The site on whieli it 
stood is now called Dark House Lane. «>iie featuH 
of JVdTingsgatc has been dcbinwcd by the niiioduelKni 
of Rtoaiii-boata. Hoforn they existed, passengeis em- 
barked lioro for Graveborid and other ]»ljices on tlm 
river, and thcie \vas» a gieat niixtun* ol sailoiRwdh 
the dealers in iish, peihaps not iiiucli to the impiove- 
irientof luannerH. *rhi* boats saMcd only wffOM ilie tidi 
served, and the necessity of being leacly :it the mos' 
juilimely houis rendcii'd many taverns iiecchsaiy for 
the airommodation of imsaengers. 'flip operuug (d 
the market formerly at so early an iiour as three 
o’clock Was deim»'a1i7.ing and cvlvauaiit*;. 'J'wo houis 
are now gamed, and the liours of m*.si are not en- 
iiaturally bjok(*ri m upon. The lefrpfhmcrit nu.', 
Miicfly taken hy persons who atlcnd the mark el e 
eufl’ee instead ol spirits, and ihiscucunistanee ahute 
hatihad amost favounihle mflueiire. The w holesde 
market is over about nine o'clock, and the only d(*alers 
who remain aftei that hour area few retaiJns who 
have stalls, vvlu> are i ailed in tlu* maiket “bomarees,*' 
a vvord who'^e etyimdogy we do not profess to Vave 
diwover(*d. - 
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LOCOMOTION OF ANIMALS— No. X. 

• 

niRD^.'—AR birds are constituted for threo kinds ^ 
Itictimotion, that is, in air, in waiter, «nd on dry land, it 
is obvious tliat they must have organs adapted for these 
several kinds of progression. Tlicir arms, which form 
tlie wings, arc not organized to be employed for pre- 
iionsion! as in man, or for moving on them in the man- 
ner of quadrufieds. Birds are essentially bipeds when 
moving on solid surfaces ; and as the feet of birds are 
so constituted that the toes onty reach the ground, they 
limy be denominated digiiigreiae bifinii. . 

The head, neck, and body of the bird are pmSed 
upon its legs in such a ihanner that the bead may be 
elevated nr depressed without danger of its iidling. 
Those portions of the body situated in front of the 
legs tend to depress the head toifards the ground, and 
those situated behind the legs tend to raise the head in 
the opposite direction ; the weight of these parts be- 
ing equal, keeps the body balanced on the heads of the 
thigh bones, which are not only the pojpts of support 
of the body, but likewise the axis of motion oq winch 
thif body turns. * 

Wc observe in nmst birds which move entirely on 
the land, such as tlie turkey, jdieasant, partridge, and 
mimerous others, that the axis of the body is inclined 
to the horizon, the hmid being the most elevated por- 
tion of the whole animal. As a line passing through 
the heads of the thigh boiMW is the axis on which 
the body movesi and is*Bupported, the centre of gra^- 
vity of tlie body must pass through that ajUs, or the 
body of the animal would rotate fwi it. We know, by 
daily experience, that the beam of a weighing-machine 
is made to turn on a pivot ; and that if unequal weight# 
be attached at the extremities, as loaded scalot^ fpr iri^ 
stance, tilt armwiUbe deprsmed tii. Uie directioa of 
the greatest weight, and tlie arm on the optposite aide 
of tile beam will be elevated i hut if the weights be 
equal, the beam will remsineiationsry. Now fhe bo^ 
of the bird is poised similarly to the beam and weiahtn; 
ntid it is curiqus to observe the metbods by wiikih 
equilibrium of the body on the kgs is matntakied. 

The head of the bird, being plsmsd at the oktromity 
of the neck, which in many species is very longqpa 
mobile, act# as a weight pUc^ at the end of a^loiig lever, 
wliose length is the dutano# of the bead Irott the axis 
alreaiiy inentiooedt about which ike bod^ of the atlbsial 
turns. Now, as the distance of tiie bcM is varied to 
every change in the dircctiea of the neck, the m# 
chjiiical edect is the same as the shortening or lenglh- 
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ening of one arm of the beam of a treighing-maebine 
would produce ; that is, the force Increases in propor- 
tion to the increased length; and vice vered. *J'he ver- 
tebrsB of birds arc firmly joined together, and do not 
move oil each other as they do in man and in quadru- 
peds, so that tlie animal cannot twist and turn its body 
on ilsclf to adjust the trunk on its kgs, and it is unlv at 
the cxtremilies of the trunk that the parts are nioveahle. 
The tail when spread out like a f#n furnishes a large 
surface to strike the aif, and in this manner its action is 
imiMirtant to some birds when walking mui is very con- 
spicuous in the moorhen and others. iThe head, neck, 
and tail, then, arc the parts employed in keeping the 
trunk pf the bird poised on its legs in such a manner 
that it can stand very steadily, and walk and run with- 
out falling; thus we observe that, whilst the aniioal 
moves, the head, neck, aud tail are in constant motion. 
The length of the legs varies considerably in differ- 
ent kinds of birds, and controls the velocity of their 
movements very sensibly, as does also the mode in 
which the legs are* cMUploycd. Cranes and licroiis 
whilst walking swing one leg partly round the other; 
that is, one leg in swinging uescribes a portion of a 
dircle around the <dher whiw is resting on the grouad^ 
*Rie grallatores are furnished with long legs, which 
being destitute of feathers arc well calculated for 
walking in water, and for making long strides in search 
of foocl. Tlicrc arc many otto r birds which move one 
leg at a time, whilst the other supporto the body, tlic 
two legs interchanging tbeir offices alternately, a# in 
humkn progression. Thus, when rbc bird walks slowly, 
the body is supported during a short period by both 
Im, and during a longer period by oiie. But if the 
biwl adopts a very rapid pa^, the body is supfiortcd by 
one leg only at a time, aaone leg rises the instant Uio 
other rt»iclic8.ihe ground ; but at no |Ksri<H] of walking 
are. both legs raked at the same inument from the 
ground, as that would constitute running or hopping. 

Many birds, such as blackbirds, sj«rrow8, the varloua 
kinds of finches, and others, do not move the legs alter- 
nately, but siinultefieomdyr performing a succession of 
small leafis. llsis foode nf progression k common to 
tords which are furnished wtUi very sikn legs, a cty- 
cdmstance wbkh would make liio step excessively 
^rt If peiforaind by moving tbe legs altemiely in 
the ordinary mhimdr. Kvrn this method, however, 
doe# not enable Oiem to advance with much chlerityt 
and on the knwt alarm they adopt the more ready and 
efl'ectual 'mode of cacape by taking wiisg^ 

In the parrot, cuckoo, and woofifiemseT fij^mtemal 
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tocB ^ 11(1 thumb are tuniod bach wards {Fig* 1), a struc- 
ture wlucli enables tlicso birds to gni»p objects in the 



manner of a hand. By this moans* also, thoy have tltc 
power of climbing tree-s wiih groat facility, during whirh 
uotion the tail is trequcntly eixiployed^o aid in ke(‘ping 
thc'dxiffof itlMLibody in a vortical position, as in 



W'oodiH'ckfr, Ft^ If.J 

Some birds, such as Iho osiricli, rinu, or cassowary, are 
not ouduwed with Uio power of flight* the weight of 
the t)Ody, (TQin])aml with the size of i\m wings, b<niig 
too great to enable thciii to sustain themselves in the 
air; but in walking and i’unfiiug*tbey far surpass all 
other birds. Their leg^are of enormous length, a con- 
alructioxi whieh enables them to take steps of great 
inaguitudo with coiisulerablo rapidity. 1'hc ostrich 
juus with amazing speed, and can outstrip the fleetCk'fc 
Arabian luirae. The folhnving aeroiint is lakeu from 
the ‘ Menagerie of the Zoological Gardens;'-- 

The ch»ce of llunse birds is neeoumed one of the 
niosl akiUitl and diHicuU f'xercihes, both for the Arab 
and his horse, requiring at once the most unwearied 
patience and the most reckless irnpetnosity. The 
loruiirr is absolutely necessary ju order to kfvp them 
within sight, and to watch their inotionn a<4 they wheel 
round in a circle of greater or h^s extent: anrf^be 
latter, to seize the favourablp opportunity of dashing 
doan upon lUem in iheir course, and dii^abling them, 
w hich is generally effected by means of a stick thrown 
with dexterity betw'cen their Jogs. A chace ol this 
lufid will frequently Inst from eight to ten hours. M. 
AdanBon, .who had sicveral timcvi^ithcssed iho spectacle 
in Suuc^Alr declares tiiat even whoii mounted by two 
niott tliey. outslrippud. in s|>ced an exoclloat English 
ligrse. In running they a) ways expand iheir wings. 

By varying the inclinatiou of thetr wings to Che wiuti, 
they proseivo the equilibrium of the bmly in flights sod 
are thus rendered mtich more secure frouf falling. 

.Nex^iil size and speed to the ostrich are the rsiso- 
waries. Of ' those in New Holland, the spceil exceeds 
that of Iho '8U!;ifti‘*st greyhound ; and the length of their 
legs is iv||||^ofmsid^ 
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111 fast walking, the hinder log, having been extended 
to its greatest length, is raised the instant the licad of 
the thigh bone in the forward leg comes vertically 
over' the foot, and the position of the two legs at the 
moment the liind leg is aliout tu be raised is such that 
they form with the lei^li of the stop a right-angled 
triangle ; so dial the height 6f the licnd ni the t high bone 
from the ground and Uie length of the* extended log 
being given, the length of the stop may be found. In 
very' quick running the forward log, which supports 
the body, is much bent, and the centrr* of gravity ol ilic* 
body brought nearer to the ground. This is necessary in 
order to uccoinnlish the great<*st length oi slop in Oie 
least portion ot timC'S the .time of each step is also 
diminished in runniqg by the hind leg being laiscd be- 
fore the forward one ix'acbra the ground, "so that the 
hind leg perfonus a portion of its arc of oscilL'itiou 
whilst the body moves Ihroiigh the air, unsupported l>y 
eithor leg, ami the bird is thus alternately suppoited 
by one leg during a short period and left allogellu'r 
uusupjioricd by cither leg during a longer period, a'A 
in man.*" 

As we find that the ostrich excels in speed tlu^lioise, 
and the cassowary the greyhound, \vhirh are ieekorie(j 
among the swiftest of quadrupeds, w't* at om e perceive 
that these birds do not r/^qulre the aid of tbeii nin;;K 
to raise Ibein in thq air, iii onler to escape fioni Iheir 
ciiCKiios; and if the iiitelligouec ol the ostrich ueie ju 
proportion to its speed, the hioiiiiled Arab would never 
be able to overtake it in the rhaco, but as it directs its 
flight in a circular instead of a straight course, as in 
Fig. 3, at the head of the article, its ]uirsucr takes ad- 
vantage of its jgnoranee of one of the most siintdc 
geouietncal facts, nanndy, that the nearest path betu’ceii 
two distant points is a sliaiglit line, lienee it appeals 
that though its safety absolutely depends tin the know- 
ledge of (be course it should take in flight, it has never 
sohed this imnorlanl problem; and notwiibstanding 
its gj||(!ater bulk of brain, it is far irifm‘ior in point, of 
sagaetty to the diminulivo bee, and many other insrads 
wlucli display considsi ablc skill in the geometrical con- 
stnictlon of their babitaliona, and are known (by erire- 
ful ubtuM’vation) to take the shortest road in tlKuv flight 
from one irlace to another. 


SAUSSUHE AND HJS SUCCESSORS. 

[('oncliiiti^ fn>in pfij^ 439.] 

S^itssurk's researches in the A1}i8 had relation to scien- 
(ifie obiujrvhtions generally; but recent euterpriscH 
have been connected more especially wuh the subject 
of glaciers. Hrofessor Foibcs has been one of tins 
most active of these moiintain ramblers; and we will 
shortly notice a few of the difficulties which attend 
such researches. 

Mr. Forbes, in the course of a series of years, bus 
■Crossed the principal chain of the Alps t\u-nly-«evcii 
linipff, generally on foot, by twenty-three ditferent 
passes; of which sumo, such as Great St. Bmnard, 
Mont Ccais, the Simplon, St. Gotbaril, tbe^ Spliigen, 
and the Stelvio, arc now pretty well known, while 
i^any others are but little known. In most of these 
jmirney» he had onl> one or two guides ; wliijc iii othei s 
he was accompanied by men of science haWng siinihir 
ubjecls with lus own. v . 

One of hfr. Furb«s*s^ excursions was to the Mer di? 
Glacc. oha of the glaciers near Mont Blapc, in Si:p- 
•fembO, 18^2. Ho there met with an American travel- 
ler, who, ill passing a particular sjpot on the previous 
day,^iad slipped over a precipice, and Was only s;tv(»d 
from destruction by bis cluthHi being caught in some 
||iBbC8. He foil on a liitlo ledge not more tliau a foot 

• Sec No. "72, p. 14D: 
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in wiJtlj, and on tlii« drciadful pn»on be bad* to {mubk 
till* niji^bt. iTo viras Iwentv foot wlow tbc od{*;r of dbe 
i>joc*i|ii(‘o, and hiul bencatfi him anotbor f)rec]pirii^wo 
bun droll font dtfop ; tbo lod^o ivas only a leitrfBot lon^,' 
and It uli^sically impimilolo (or lufn.'-to have 
rlinill.‘<l nil, down, or around,, bia m>hy roatiupf-placo. 
‘rh(» nhiTuttiMidcui Mr, Forbos fortunaioly ha|i- 

poiK'd to bear ilia appeals for anccour on tlko following*; 
rijorniuKfl and at preat peril to their own livea, thoy 
liaulod Jiiin up. lie was nearly dci*anpp'd, from the 
tneiiUl a^Miiy he bad suffered for so uiatijy hours. This 
iiu'jdrnt baa no .particular reference to the sciontlfic 
object of Mr. Forbes''a visit* but it is interestiini^ as 
iiliistiatin^ the dangers attending those rumblings. 

^ In the inrtber progress of Ibfc same journey Mr, 
Forbes and hi% guide slept two nights On the sloiic of 
a innuntaiii. Tbeix* objocst was to make obscrvnlioris 
oil a more elevated part of the mountain ; and the dis- 
taneefiom there to a habitable spot below was too great 
to be aeeoin plished in one day. They made a tire of 
.lumper -bushes on the ice, and slept eaeh in a kind of 
nnde of a strong blanket, laid upon a cbainois- 
slvJti. Bat they weio atLetwards diivcn from ilieii 
little eainp by a terrific ihunderstot m. which is de- 
seiilx'd as having been one clothe most Hublinic exhibi- 
liuns that ean be conceived. 

On another oeea^ion, this Iravellur and two gNules 
ascended to the Ool du Gi'aiit fnnii OoiiniMyenr, in a 
niauuer wliicli gives one some idea of the fatiguing ex- 
ertion sometimes considered necessary in these exeur- 
sioiiB. Tlieie was a particular spot, 'at wbi<di it was 
deemed desirable to make tbc halt for tbc night ; and 
Wns tvas at so great a distance, that in Older to gain 
lime the traveller began tbeir day one hour after mid- 
night, willi the iiioou shining i’ulfon them. Mr. l^'oibes 
can iod a harometcTf a geologieal hainnuT, a com]>a$s, 
and a telescope; oneof tlse guides carried a knapsack, 
■tiTuI the other carried provisions. The lower part ^ the 
l outc WiisHell known to the guides, and the party con- 
tinued a steady progress for la o hours ; after a few 
ol)8(u vatioiis had been made on sunounding obiccts, 
the party rested on a plateau or terrace on tlie mnun- 
tiiiii side. They had walked three lionra, and now sat 
<lo\vn to abieakfaht of “haid eggs and cold tea,” with 
tli<‘ (eiiip(a'atiire rather below the free/.iif|g-])oiiit. They 
Fooii renewed their journey, and exchanged grassy 
slopes for steep rugged locks, up which they had to 
climb amidst Jooso masses of stone, 1'hoy allowed no- 
thing to stop them, hut proceeded steadily forward to- 
^vards a point that they had previously marked out for 
themselves. This was the point whevo Saussure had 
passed hirt seventeen days* half a rentmry before, 'fhey 
n-Hched it after seven |iour8' walking and climbing, 
tiuring wlijcb they had ascended no less than seven 
thousand feet. While a breakfast of cold fowl was pre- 
paring, Mr. Forbes viewed the magnificent sc^cjie 
around, a 6e.ene rarely if evcT observed at so early an 
hour as eight in ilic morning. 

Tlie tny'ellei'S made but a very small slay here, as 
they had a long descending jourtidy to make that same 
tlay. They very sobn had to enter upon a glacier, mi 
whose surface they were to walk several houis. Tlioy 
tied themselves together with two strong cords, Mr, 
}'orb(‘s having one of the guides before him aiici tlie 
other behind Inm ; this arrangement bring adoptrfd to 
enable each' one to help either of the others in time of 
need. They had ntft gone fkr before the ffVst guide 
sunk up to hts middle in a hole ; and' this was 
the many instances whioh sbowc'd the rjoipes to be of 
goorl service. THhcy catne by degrees to a spot where 
the glacier was so full of fissm es and crevices that tho 
utmost pieeautum was necessaiy in taking every stepr* 
Ite'^iiies the dangers of triiv ersmg tho iets itsclt*. there 
wu# that which result? lumiitlie falling of masses of rock 
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on the slouing surface of the itre, gathering 8trengl)i 
as they fail, and fonning at length a (Iry avalaiicho 
which tliiealens to ovn whelm eveiyllung m its 
progrooM, 

The traveljeis wanted to gel dov/n to the Mer do 
GIhcl* benrath : but on <*vi‘iy Mde they found gaiiing 
chasms which deteiK-fl ihem '•At last they weie loiml 
to descemd wme of tlu? erejjices iliem«xd\es, then leap 
over to any piojecUiig ledge, and tlioii **hnib up on the 
other Ri<le* uniter circumstauees wdieie a slip of the 
foot w'ould liiive been < ertain dculli. “ Afam* a lime,** 
says Mr. Fovbi's.Jj* wc were obliged to reuuM. hnd'niany 
a wi'jivy circuit was to be made in oulew A i\\)rmncnco 
agiiiti; but wc seldom failed iiltiniaiely li> leeovcn the 
chamois track, which is the safest guide in such situ- 
ations. The excitement was. higblv plca‘<ing. The ex- 
triealion from our dilemiiia'^raB like filayiiig a coinpli- 
cated game, an^ the difheajty of the steps was forgottt'n 
ill the interest of observing whether any progress Inul 
been g, lined ; for now we wore obligeil to deat'oiid into 
(he bosom of the gllicier, and to select its most, jagged 
and pulverized pans, in order to cross the “crevasses” 
wliere they had become cb(»ked by the d« eny and sub- 
sidence of their walls. Thus hnmi>cM’ed hv our icy 
prison, wo only emerged oecasioiially so as to < ateh a 
glimpse of wImL lay beyond, and hr estimate our slow 
and devious j^rogvess. At length, by great skill on the 
part of CoutU't, and jiatience on thn part of us all t^for 
W'c remained insepaiMldy lied together all liitH tiniej. 
by eJainboring dutvii o*ie pidr of a ohasnu up .T.notiier, 
and lound a thinl. hewing onr slcfis* and holding on 
one hy one witli ilie rojie, we madiially extricated oui- 
selvesfroin a ehao'^ winch at lirst sight appealed abso- 
lutely iiiipcueirable.” ’fliev rested on |hc solid i»ai‘t of 
Hie glacier about one ifelock ; then started again, and 
reached their pbiee ol ih\’.li nation about four in tim 
af'lerm|j>n, h.iMng Ixrn walking and climbing admost 
ifieessantly foi hflcen hours. 

In Angnsl, M. Studer and ^fr. Forbes agreed 
to traver-e the iii'ighbomhood ot Ahmt Bosa together. 
They look with llicni three guides, wdio ivere lieavilv 
laden with Ixiggagis instiumeni?, and a piovision of 
rice, bread, and nu*.u forthiee days. In one part of 
this journey tliey had li)*di*m;ond from onix glacier to 
aiiotlier, 01 fiioii a higher phuibnn of ice to a lower 
glacier ; and this w iw effectea in a manner likely to 
shako any but Uic lirmesl nervea. Tliey skirted ftlimg 
tile edge of tin; jireei pice, endeavouring to find some 
spot where the snow w\>nld iorm a descend ifig incline 
Hooiewhat le.^s perilous than a vertical icy wall. At 
length they Succeeded m finding a place where a veiy 
nia^s of snow e.onnectcd the higher with the 
lower, wdth the exception of n bergsehrund,” or 
yawning gap, which they had to avoid in the best w'sy 
they could. “ Wc were now separated by perhaps but 
two hundred feet from the giacit>r beneath. The slope 
waf chiefly of soft deep snow, lying at a high angle. 
There was no difficulty yi see.uring our footing in it, 
blit the clanger was of producing an avalanche by our 
weight* This, it may be thought, was a Ainall tnattei, 
jf wc were to alight on the glacier below ; but such a 
surface of snow upon rock rarely enniiocia witli « 
glacier without a break, and we all know very well 
Uiat Hie formidable “ bergsebruud" was ojion lo rcceivo 
the avalanche snd its charge, if ^t should take place. 
We had no ladder, but a pretty long rope. Proliiing 
(one of tho guides) was ti<m to it. We all held* fait- 
on the rope, having planted ourselves as wet! as 
irould on ili^ slope or snow, and let him down by iW* 
grees to ascertain the nature and breadtli iif 'lbo 
criwosscs df which the ujuper edge usually overhangi 
like the roof of a cave, dropping icicles^ Were llwit 
covering to fail, h<* might he plunged, apiiL drag uv, 
iulu a cliaifein beneatli. Me however, el^lhed the 
• L ‘.i 
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paMatice with a coolneas whic4i 1 have never eeen eur^ 
uHSsea, and slioutcd the intelligenoe that the diaam 
had fseen choked by previous avalanches, and that we 
might ipass without danger. Be tiiett (having Joosed 
hinise]! from the rope) proeeeded to exiilorc the 
footing on the glaciet, leaving me and the other two 
guides to extricate oorcelvca, 1 deacended first by 
the ropo, then Biona, and^astlv Fairraz. who, being 
unsupported, did not at fil like the slide, the ter« 
niii^atiou of which it was auite impossible to see from 
above.” 

On another occasion ip the same year, Mr. Forlies, 
wilhllaviA4Cj|)gitet and Auguste Baioriat (two guides 
of whose judg^tneht and carriago he speaks very high))|p), 
had to cross tne Mer dc Glare at a time when it was 
covered with snow. The greater part of the glacier 
was covered with snow teethe depth of a foot and a 
half, tlicrcby concealing many holes in the ice. The 
snow too a*a8 falling very thickly. lt*required their 
utniust caution and knowledge of the route to prevent 
fitliing into the ]>itB and crevices ; and after some time 
the snow blew in their faces so fiercely that they were 

g lad to shelter themBelvos behind a great stone, and 
ave some breakfast. At length they wci*e fairly 
beaten back by the snow-storm; but not till Mr. 


Forbes had made a few observatioAs <m the structure 
and slow movement of the gbcior. 

We have ghren theie few notices, not so mudi to 
evjdain the neture of the fedentifio observations made 
on Glaciera, or the conclusions to which these hgvo 
ledi as to show what hasards and lAconvenlences men 
of science wHl incur in the prusecutidA of these in- 

a uirles. The general character of M. Agassis’s 
beery of giaciers has been given in No. -TM;* and 
it wiu suffice here to say that Mr. Forbes considcra 
a glacier to he a mass of semifluid ice ; that is, icc 
and water and snow so mixed tmther as to form 
a plastic mass, like mortar or stiff mud, capable of 
moving slowly doWii an inclined plane, sneh as 
most mountaia-valleVs are. The addition of snow 
every winter, the melting of a porti^ every auin- 
mer, and the subsequetit freezing of a portion of 
the melted snow into ice, give to the whole mass 
the mixed character which distinguishes it; and, 
by considering the difibring velocity which different 
parts of a viscid mass would move down an incline, 
owing to friction and oilier causes, Mr. Forbes c'on- 
siders that he fan explain certain systenis of veins and 
crevices which traverse the ire, as also the slow down- 
ward motion observable ip all glaciers. 
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ESSAYS ON THE LlVEScOF REMARKABLE 
PAlNrERS.-No. XXXII. 

KAPixaxi, AT Romx. 

In his twenty-fifth year, when Fra Bartolomeo, Lio- 
nardo da Vinci, and Michaid AngOlo were all at the 
height of their fame, and many years older than himself, 
the Voong Raphael ha^ already become colcbmtod feom 
one end of Italy to the other. At this time Juliufi^ II. 
was pope. Of his extraordinary and energetic charac- 
ter we have already spoken at length in the life of 
Michael Angelo. At the age of seventy he'was reviv- 
ing pla^s for the aggrandizement of his power and the 
euibellishment of the Vatican, which it wohld have 
taken a long Jifn to realise ; ronseious that the time 
before him was to he measured by months ratlier than 
by years, ipd ambiiious to coiioeiitrate in liis own per- 


son all the glory that must ensue from such magnifi- 
cent works, be listened to no obstacles, he would en- 
dure no delays, lie spared no expense in his under- 
takings. Bramante.the greatest architect, and Michael 
Asignlo, the greatest sculptor in Italy, were already in 
his service, lionardo da Vinci was then employed 
in public woiks at Florence, and could not he engaged , 
ana he therefore sent for Raphael to Undertake the 
detsoration of those lialls in the Vatican which Fo|ie 
Nipbolas V. and Sixtus IV. had begun and left un- 
finished. The invitation, or rather order, of the pope 
was as usual so urgent and so peremptory, that Raphael 
burned from Florence, leaving his irfenda Bartolomeo 
and Ohirlonduo to complete his unfinished pictures, 
and immediately on his arrival at Rome he commenced 
the greatest of his works, the Chambers (Chmarv) of 
the Vatican. 


IMiJ TUS PENNY MAGAZINE. m 

In gmrdt when lUplieel undQrtojflc any oreet work hoe^B. wine lotijn though^ « 09 w ennaged ^ in colloquy 
illustrative of sacred , or profane history, $0 did not anh^e.'* A^ on oadi side, in Utue lo|rer, groups oi 
)K<sitate to ask advice of his learned and literary friends dwiples and nsteners^ every head and figure a study of 
on points of costume or . Uut when fie l^an cl;ifracto and expression, sli different, all full of nature, 

1)18 (laintiugB in the VaUf:au he was wliuny urtaasist;^* animation, and siguiflcauce j; and ilms the two parts 
and tho plan which he Jaifl behurc the p0pe,.aiid which of. this magnificent coinpwltioa, the heavenly, beatitude 
was nuniediately approved and adopted, shows that the above, the ipystery of faith l^dow, combine into one 
urasp and cultivation of his in md equalled his' powers comprebensive whole. This picture contains about 
as a painter. Tfe dedicated this first saloon, catted in fifj^ full4cngth figures* 

Italian ibc * Camera della Seguatura/ to the' glory of Under PoxTftv we have Mumit Parnassus. Apdlk) 
tliuBo high intellectual pursuits which jpay be said to ana the Muses are seen on the ttuininit. On one ifide, 
I'lnbrace III some form or other all human culture — near them, the epic and tragic poets Homer, Virgil, 
he represented Theology, Poetry^ Philosophy, and Law Dante. (Ariosto had not wrUteti his poem at .this 
(or .lurispi udeuce). ^ lime, and Milton and Tasso were yet uttborfi.') B^w, 

Aiui ill St on the coiling he painted in four circles oif each side, ai'e the lyrical poets Petrarch, Sappho, 
tour allegories! feniaio figures with characteristic 0 >;in- Curitina, Pindar, Horace. Tho arrangement, group* 
hols, thvoued amid clouds, and attended by beautiful ing, and character are most admirable and graceful ; 
kemi. Of these the figure of Poetry is distinguisluMl but lUphaefs original design for this composition, as 
by superior grandeur and inspiratiou. BeneaUi thi^so we have it engwvod by Marc Antonio, is finer than the 
figures and on the four sides of the room he painU^d fresco, in which tij^re are many alterations which 
fDur gpt*at pictures, each , about liftei*n feet high by cannot Im: considered as iinproveinents. 
twr'iity or twenty-five feet wide, in subjoct illustrating Under Philosopuy be has plac;ed ‘The School of 
bisiorically the four allegorical figures above. Under Athens.* It represents a grand hall, or portico, in 
Theology he placed the oomposition callew‘ /a Dispvta' which a flight of bU*|hi sejiaratcs tlie foreground from 
i. e. the argument concerning the holy Bacraiueiit. In the background. Conspicuous, and above the rest, 
the upper part is the heavdlily glory, the Redeemer arc the elder intellectual plulosuphere Plato, AristOtl'd, 
ill the (centre, beside him the Virgin-iiiothcr. On the Socrates : Pliftu chdractcnslically pointing upwards to 
light and left, arranged in a sonficirele, patriarchs, heavim ; Ariatotlc pointing to the earth ; Socrates 
apostles, and saints, all seated ; all full of charactei, iuipn^saively discoursing to the listeners near him. 
dignity, and a kind of celestial repose befitting their Then, on a lowei plan, wo have the Sciences and 
beatitude. Angels are hovering round : four of them. Arts, represented by Pythagoras and Archimedes ; 
surrounding the ciubleinatic Duvo, hold the Gospels. Zoroaster, and Ptolemy the gcogra^ier ; while alone, as 
fa the lower half of the picture are asseuiblod the. if avoiding and avoided by all, sits Diogenes the Cynic, 
celebrated doctors and teachers of the Church, graud, Raphael has represented the art of painting by the 
soleimi, meditative figures ; somie searching their figure of bis master Perugino, and has introduced a 
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are often included in the same enumeration as Rhine 
wines properly so callod. One kind obtains tlie de- 
signation of '^Liebfraueninilch but in, gonoral llie 
wines are named after the towns or where 

they prow. 

With rcspeot to the peneral cdifimoter of all thcNie 
wines, Dr. Henderson makes the foOotllrinff remarks!^ 
“ The wines of the Rhifte may be regarded as consti- 
tuting a distinct order by themselves. Some of the 
higher sorts, indeed, resemble very much the vine de 
Graves ; but In general they are drier than tho French 
white wines, and are characterized by a delicate flavour 
and aroma, called in the country which is quite 
peculiar to t k ny n, and of which it would therefore 
appear to be in vain to attempt the description, tA 
notion prevails that tliey are naturally acid ; and the 
inferior kinds, no doubtarc so ; but this is not the 
constant character of the nhinc wines, which, in good 
years, have not any perceptible ai;idit2f to tbo taste— 
at least not more than is common to them with tho 
growths of warmer regions. Rut their chief diistinc- 
tiou is their extreme durability, in** which they are not 
surpassed by any other species of wine. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 

It was five in the morning, I was standing on deck; 
vfv made aail towards the mouth of the Bosphorus, 
skirting the walls of Constantinople. After half an 
hour's navigation througli ships at anchor, we touched 
the walls of the Seraglio, which prolon||[R those of the 
city, and form, at the extremity w the hill which sup- 
ports tho proud Staniboul, the angle which separates 
the sea of Marmora from the canal of the BoB)dioiiia 
and the harbour of the Golden Horn. It is there that 
God and man, nature and art, have combined to form 
the most marvellous spoctaede which the huniUn eye 
can behold. I uttered an involuntary cry when tiie 
niagnificciu panorama opened upon my sight ; I forgot 
for ever the bay of Naples and all its onchantnienls ; 
to compare any thing to that marvellous and graoc«ful 
coinbiiiation would be an injury to the fairest work of 
creation. ' 

Tlie walls which support the circular terraces of the 
immense gardens of tne'Seraglio were on our left, with 
I heir base perpetually washed by the waters of the 
B<jepliorus, blue and limpid as the Rhone at Geneva^ 
the Corraoes which rise one above anoihei to the palace 
of the Sultana, tlie gilded cupolas of which rose above 
tlio giganttc summits of the plane-tree and (he c7pre8S, 
were tbcuiselves clothed with enormous trees, the trunks 
of which overhang the walls, while their branches, over- 
spreading tho gardens, spread a deep shadow even far 
into the sea, beneath the protection of which th^ pant- 
ing rowers repose from tbeir toil. Tliese stately groups 
of trees are from time to time interrupted by palafses, 
imvilions, kiosks, gilded and sculptured domes, 6r bat- 
teries of cannon. These msfiiime palaces form part 
of tlie Scragtio. You see occasionally through the 
muslin curtuns the glided roofii and sumptnoua cor- 
nices of those abodes of beauty. At every step, elegant 
Moorish fountains fall from* the hi^er parts of the 
gardens, and munmir in marble bssms, from whence, 
before reaching the m they are onndneted in little 
cascades id! i,INinreah the passengers4 As the vessel 
coasted difae walls, the prospm^t expanded-^tlie oosst 
o{ Asia a|Tpeare«L and the mouth of the Bostfoorus, 
properly eo oalled, began to open between «hiUa, on one 
side of. dark green, on the other of smiling verdure, 
whicli seemed variegated by the colours of the 
rsiribaw. The smiling shores of Asia, distant about 
a tuifo, slrelched out to out right, surmoimted.by tufty 


hUls, sharp at the top, and clothed to the summit with 
dsift forests, with their sides varied by hedge-rows, 
vil^ orchards, and gaydens. Deep precipitous ra- 
y\xm occasionally descended on this side into the sea, 
oyemhadowed by huge overgrown oaks, the branches 
m irhich dipped into tlie water. Farther on still, on 
ttad Asiatic side, an advanced headland, projected into 
the graves, covered with white liouscs-^it was Scutari, 
with its vast white barracks, its resplendent mosques, 
its aniiateted quays, forming a vast city. Farther slill, 
the Roq?^horus, like a deeply imbedded river, opened 
beta*een opposing mountains— the advancing promon- 
toriosand recoding bays of which, clothed to the water’s 
odgo with forests, exhibited a confused assemblage of 
masts of vessels, sha^ groves, noble palaces, hanging 
gardens, and tranquil havens. 

The harbour of Oonstaiiti nopie is not, properly speak- 
ing, a port It is rather a great river like the ThamcB. 
shut in on either side by hills envorod with houses, and 
covered by irmumorahle linos of ships lying at anchor 
along the quays. Vessels of every description., arc to 
be scon there, from the Arabian bark, the prow of 
which is raised, and darts along like the ancient gal- 
leys, to the ship of the line, with three de^'.ks. and its 
sides studded with brazen mouths. Multitude's of 
Turkish barks circulate through that forest of masts, 
serving the puryiose of carriages in that maritime city, 
and distufb, in Ihtvr swift progress thrniigh tho wavr^, 
clouds of alabastros, which, like beautiful white pi- 
geons, rise from the sea on their approach, to descend 
and repose again on the nnruflled surface. It is hn- 
pOBsibie to count the vessels which lie on the water 
from tho Seraglio point to the subuibof Kyoub and the 
delicious valley of the Sweet Waters. The Thames at 
London exhibits nothing comparable to it. • . . . 

Beautiful as tlie European side of the Rosphonia is, 
tho Asiatic is infinitely more striking. Tt owes nothing 
to man, but everything to mtmre. There is neither a 
Buyq,lcd£r6 nor a 'flier^ia, nor palaces of ambassadors, 
nor an Armenian nor Frank city; there is nothing but 
mountains with glensMvhich separate them ; little val- 
leys enamelled with green, which lie at the foot of 
overhanging rocks ; torrents which enliven the scene 
with their foam ; forests which darken it by tlicir 
shade, or dip their boughs in the waves ; a variety of 
forms, of tints, ''and of foliage, which the pencil of the 
painter is alike unable to represent or the pen of the 
poet to describe. A few cottages perched on the siini- 
mit of projecting rocks, or shmtered in the bosom of a 
dei’ply indented hay, alone tell you of the presence of 
man. The evergreen oaks hang in such masses over 
the waves, that the boatmen glide under their branches, 
and often sleep cradled in their arms. Such is the 
diaraetcr of the coast on the Asiatic side as far as the 
castle of Mahomet IJ., which seems to shut it in as 
closely as any Swiss lake. Beyond that, the character 
changes; the hills are less rugged, and descend in 
gentler slopes to the w'ater's (*dge ; charming Hftle 
jilains, checkered with fruit-trees atid shaded ‘by 
plan^^ frequently open ; and the delicious ^.^eeft W4- 
lers of Asia exhibit a scene of enchantml*nt equal to 
any described in the Arabian Nights. Women, cliil- 
dvim, and black slaves, in every variety of costume and 
colour ; veiled ladies fh>m Constantinopfo : calllo and 
buftaloes ruminating in the pastures ; Ara|^ horses 
clothed in the most sumptuous trafmixigd Of Velvet and 
gold i caVqhes filied with Armenian and Circassian 
young women, seated under the shade or playing with 
their children, some of the most ravishing bi^auty— liinn 
a scene ofvariety and interest probably unique in tbe 
world. M. IjomarfMs Travm^ as fnmd^aM 
in BlachrmCs Mugazine^ 
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THE RtfMlCIl AT FKANKFOUT.— No. III. 

Ix tlic pictui'c of tliia oriipcrur, of uiiicli tlic above is 
a copy, ibt! artist, Philip Veit, has icf resented him, 
accordittg^ to M. Schott, as a man in v^iorn tlie German 
was beautifully united with the Italian and the Oriental. 
Palms, cypresses, and olives betoken the enchanting 
south, where grace and intvllectuality predominate, 
vvhile the blue eyes and light hair mark the son of tho 
Hoheiist’aniTinis. In the background is seen Palermo, 
his favourite residence, the **]iappy city,” as it is com- 
monly callcil in his official documents, the meeting 
] >011 it between the Italian an t tho Greek, the German 
and the Arabim peculiarities. Here scholars, poets, 
arid artistp,, assembled by him, emulated each other. 
IlerjB shone the noblest James of his widely extended 
realm ) iVoin hence the Western world received his 
laws ih aU tliat related to beauty, wit, afid manners. 
TogetherVith these the pleasures of tho chace were 
ardently pursued. In reference to this Frederic is 
represented as about to fiy a falcon, and waits like Jt 
attentively for the uiomout when its prey is withm 
reach, How clearly to the intellectual man even 
minor realais»Qf Jtnowledge develojied themselves, is 
shown by his writings op the art of hawking and the 
management of hawks, which have ever beep admired 
as models of .acuteness, industry, and taste* On 4ilf3 
grOimd lies one of those tamed leopards which, taught 
like 4ogB and ready for a spring, were esrri^ in 
hnhtidg behind tho rider. The laurel crown on lus 
right arm reminds us of the poetical endowments of the 
cimperor. What Dante dia fhr the Italian language 
oij^y became possible throggh the development which it 

No. 811 . 


previously received under the Hohenstauflen race* As 
in Frederic's time the towns and cities of Germany re- 
echoed with their nativr^ poetry, so from Palermo yet 
sound to us numerous bailails in the Sicilian dialect, 
ajiongstwhich are several of tile empeior's own. With 
the tokens of the huntsman and the poet, we sec also 
poyal dignity in bis slender figure, with . lightness of 
motion the pxpicssion of lofty serenity : they tell us 
that he understood how to unite the pleasures of life 
with a nobW earnestness 

For a character like Frederic II., however some 
of his pursuits may appear to justify it, we cannot 
consider thi^ clioice of the artist as happy. The figure, 
in which the leopard is omitted in the. engraving, gives 
an idea of effeminacy which was certainly no part of 
Frederic's cliaracter. He was tho grandson of Fie- 
deric *BarbaroBsa, but two emperors intervened in 
the succession of the ethjnrc. In 1210, at the age of 
fourteen, he was elected, but it was not till after the 
death of Otto IV. that he obtained peaceable possesBiou 
of his supremacy, and in 1215 1«? was crowned at Ain- 
ia^Chapelle. No prince in the middle ages." sayathe 
writer m the ‘ Penny Cyclopmdia,’ CharlemagMS per- 
haps except«>d, btis made so distmgiiialted a figure ^ the 
most remarkable period of those ages is connected with 
lus name and his long reign. It was the timo ia'whifdi 
Innocent 111., Gregory IX., and Innocent IV. carried 
Gregory Vli.'s policy to an extent that had been con^ 
sidered as iaiposslbie; when the origin of the orders 
of kntghfliooa, the foundalion of theMendkanford^ 
and the Inqiiisitum became fiirmidablg piHars supi^ 
porters of the spiritual edifice; when Qie natUMis-of 
Europe were for the first time impressed by tlie Cru- 

• V0L.Xin.-3M 
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safiM with onp pfenpral idea, rcpresentoil by iho symbnl 
of Ww (Tosfl, a»\jl drawn cIomt togrlhor ; Xvluni, afii*i'' 
many aiui^lo voirca had died away TinliPcded or i»r- 
^oltciu a Protfhtaniism of tlio middle afifos was pro-* 
rVaiincd by Uie WaJdensos and Ihe AW^iJSPnswa ; when, 
chivalry attained a more elevated poaition, ennobled 
by rolii^ioti and a re^^ular^rfcanizalioit ; when like class 
of free ciliz^PTifl f^radually loso in eslirnation and itn* 
portatii-e, and favoured in (bninany by Fiederic against 
I he aj‘iB5U)ek'af‘y* and opposed by him in Up}>er Italy as 
J^^lnntlenlB of tl»e aerpnved, bv irieaos of gr^t 

eoiifcileralians of many mties, and by the institution 
of coj'porate bodies^ respect abroad and internal 
blreiiftlli; wheTtr^i opposiluni to the club-laW, a law 
for ensuring public ikeacc and aecun'.y was first jw«- 
eUirned in the German language ; when the Secret 
'J’nhnnal began to aet in its lirst scarcely peiceptiblc 
comineijceinent; when the fust nnivei sines ('veiled a 
spirit of infiniry and n?seiiiTli: and wlwn the poetry 
of the TiunbadourB found a home in Gei many and 
Italy, and was honoured and eultivatod by empciors 
and kin£;s. 

“ riedciie, f hough not tall, was well ina«le ; he bad 
a fine ojuni foudiead, akid a mild a!id pleasing espies- 
sion of the rye and mouth. 'I1ic lieir of all the best 
(piablien of all the inombeis of liis diNtiiiauislH'd race, 
enterprising, brave, libel al, with cxcehent iiaUuai 
talonts iiill (»r kriowh'dge ; be iiruloi-slood all the l.m- 
guiiges ol his Biibj Olds, Greek, Italian, Gr'rman, 

iMTueb, ami Ariibir ; he was austeie, iHassionale, mild, 
and gfMieious, as tin' occasion prom[)tcd, chffrful, 
inagnilief'iii, and fond of nleasuie. And as Ins body 
bad gained streiiglli and ela^ftu'ity by skill in all 
ehivalious eaoreibeai bo Uia mind and eharaeier, early 
foi tiled in llic bolnxd of ruUeibity and trial, had ao 
(piireil a degree of UexihiJily which Ihobc who arc 
bom to )iowei but seldom know, and an energy 
siliieli stieriglheiu'd and raist'd him in times o% dit- 
ficolty. Hut su<*h a body and such a iniiid uiuc iieees> 
sary lor a man who uas to combat in (tormaiiY. alieady 
divided into paitjes, a prcpondciuting aiistooiat'v ; m 
Upper Italy a powerful denioi'raey ; in Central Italy 
an arrogant bii'rareiiy ; and iii his ow n southern here- 
ditary (lorninious, to r<'cum'ii(‘, aod unite by internal 
riost the hostile elements of six iiarions ; who, opposed 
by temporal and Moifitiild aims, by rival kings, byex- 
eoiiiminiicalion ana interdict, persi'veivd, coiKpiciing 
and eoiupicrod, lor foity years— bin vi\ed lUc^ciiclliuu 
of a son, the ireae.hery and poison of his most valued 
Iriemk the loss of his favourite (dnld — and did not 
resign tin* sei^ptre, which he liad held so firivly, till the 
last moment of his life.'* 

After an c\ cnlful and important life, Frederic died 
in Italy in the year 12.*^), in the (ifty-sixtli yi'ar ot Ins 
age am) tho foity- first of his r^ign. 

THE CLARK'l’ AW BiniUTINDY DIcsTRICfS 
OF FUANi:K. 

Thk wines of ISurgundy bear a tolei^aldy close rescln- 
blaiiee, in the gpiienil circnmatancc^s iitteuding their 
production, to tlioae of^ Chanipngno. all hough tliere is 
a diflbiuiux' of flaiour sufi[A(!ienily matked to tliube who 
arc acetistonied to drink both. 

The province of Burgundy adjoins that of ('ham- 
pitgiie on the south, and in fact pretty nearly a e.ou- 
liMUalioit of' tho s;uue wiuo-distuct. As Burgundy, 
however, is farlher south than Oianipagne, it may have 
rather a wai inei climate, aiul this may aftcs.l tlie fi uit 
grown there. When Burgundy, under its dukes, was 
ini hidctiendenr sbiU', the vineyards foniied an impor- 
tant ]^rt of ita riches, ami have never ('cakucd to be so 
mwf^r‘’lhc kingb of France. 

'riierc i?i a r.ir.«.' ol hills railed the f Wr li Or, whieh 
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crosses Burgundy from north-east to Boiiih-wcst, and 
coiislitulcs .tlie iKMTt of the wino-dislrict. The road 
from, Dijon to Chalon^aHr-Saoue skirts along this dis- 
trict, 'and affords a fair.' view of its luxurious growth. 
Wliercver an advaut^eouB slope towards the south or 
souilveasl presents itself, the pouutry is entirely laid 
out in’ vines, which give it a rich though not pcrlia^is a 
picturesque appearance. Tlic C5tc d'Gr cuminences 
about a mile from Dijon, and continues to range at a 
diHlance of about a mile from the rarriagc-ioad ; the 
hills attainiug a height of seven or eight hundred feet. 
It is aptly desVtIberi ,is n wall of liiils, covered will) 
vineyards, wliiidi lonii terraec's on the sunny side, and 
then spread along the table-land on tho summit. The 
naiiic of ‘Gfded’Or' ly.ay be niterprclcd as the ‘ Golden 
Slope,* and may rillicr lefer to the lichiioss nt tlie 
produce, or to a yi'llow'ish icd colour oP the soil ween 
through the tufty vines. Ilt’i'e, as in Champagne, two 
adjoining vineyards, with no dilfercncos of sitUHtioii 
that can be exactly appn'ciated, will ])n)duce qualities 
of wine widely diffc'rcut ; showing that a gieat number 
of iiiiuuto cLieunibtances bear a nail in pioduung tjic 
final result. The siii) in which tlie Burgundy gia}}e is 

f iroduced consists in general of a light black or red 
oani, mixed with the debris of the calcaieous rocks 
rocks upon wliicli they impose, like principal vine- 
yards of the Ci'itc d'Or arc all situated between Dyon 
and (?hdgny, and describe an arc of a (.iiete exposed to 
Uic sun towards the Boulh-east, and ]niitc'(‘icd uii tin* 
north-ivest by the hills hehiiid them. The vines .iro plant'd 
in tienches, at the distance of about two leei .qiait, .met 
aic trained on ])oles to tlie height of thirty orioily 
indies. In the best vineyards they are i‘.vtieniely old'; 
and when old vines arc Tejilaeed by others, a larger i lup 
is ohuined, but it is of an inferior quality. 

I'lierc is one Burgundy vintage at OoLe d'Or very 
eelrbraled for iberjuality of ijs wine. It is called th<' 
da Vouf^^oL This vineyard was once lbt» piopeily 
of the' monks of the tieiglibouriiig Abbey ol Citeaiix, 
who can led tlio euituifol tlic gia})e lo theliigliesl per- 
feiiioii— iK'ver selling any ol the wine, hut giving away 
that which Ihi'y did not eonsuiiic themselves. Since 
then it has changed haiida moic than once; and Mr. 
Busby gives the following aeeomit of the mode ol juo- 
eecdi ng adcqitec! at tho prcocnt day 
TJic vineyard eontaiim about a liiiiidicd and tw'olvo 
acres, and tirodnces antiu.'iliy about two hundred bogs- 
liradsof wine. I'ho soil near Urn tup of tlie hill consists 
ol small ir.vgineiit8 of whilish limestone, mixed with 
shells, of w hidi tlie hill is composed : in Uic lotvesl ]fai't 
of the vinryaid it merges into a nearly pure clay; the 
vini's neau'st the top, in the dry soil, produce Iht' best 
w'itie, while those in the lower situations produce tho 
worst. The vintage is in general soon over, the pro- 
prietor oniploving four or five hundred vintagers at the 
bailie lime, l^'or the red wine, the grapes, as thi'y .*ue 
brought in, are tin own into large cases or troughs, and 
there trodden by a iiiunber of men ivith large woodefi 
shoes, till the grapes are nearly all broken. JThey aio 
then taken up in baskcK with iiilerstiees wi<f^ enough 
to allow the grapes to ])aRs through ; when a jxirtioii of 
th^ stalks, generally aliout two-thirds, are taken out. 
'riie w hole is then put into a vat, into which the wust, 
as it ran from tho treading* had been previmtsly iml. 
A space of about twelve iiU'hes is left -unnliud at the lop 
of tbc vat, and a sliding lid is tlien put over, which 
floats upon the surface. 

soon as the fei mentation becomes violent, flti> 
swelling of the mass lifts Hie lid to the height ot s:x 
incliey above tlie mouth of the vat, by tlio a<‘ 0 umi;bitum 
of the skins and stalks at the surhice ot the Intiior. 
The fernieutation contiutiri frmn a day and a half to a 
fortnight, according to tlie Male of the wc'aihei. ilie Iw-st 
wine being jiroduetd by the most lapid fernieiil.i'.bn. 
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WboEk tho fcrinontAtion vUckeiiB^ the lirjuor to The fbarartcriAlic of clmet ib nol Btrotiji^lh lu alcc*- 

ftubhide, and tlic wino is 't)K*n draini ofl’ into vata liolic; (|iiality, fiiit tho* poascssioii of a utr fironia 
rontft'ming Boven hundred p;a11on8 oat'h, At inlnvalii of or*bOunu«t;' anil ihetlaruis avo BoniewluU niuttitied 
three or four nionrba it is fiiimited into another vat of for tlio Knfclish market tty a small addittoii of 

the same diinensiona. Tho Burf^ndy of Clos-Vouikcdt a wine of different (luality, ptcpHird at ihe Illiorie 
receives uo other preparation hiU this, tvhich ia reputed vineyards. The total pruduee of the Mddoc district, 
sevenil Uinea, aintil the desired condition is attained, in averaf^o years, is about a handled and fifty thousHiid 
'riic a((e at fvhich the wine is sold is from .three to hogsiieads. 'J'he piico of a liOirshcaii c»f (hr^ first 
twelve years, t lie hif^hrst price being chai|];cd for that growth, in the cellars of the iDorchams at lionleaux, 
winch has been kept longest. The quality of different is seldom under fifty pounds, winch is raised to eighty 
mintages varies considerably: thus, tlii^ wine of by the time carriage and dutyuio itnid. Soinetinics 
uas of sucli low value that it uas given to the labourers the whole produce of tlie vineyard Knou n as the Chfl’' 
AS their ordinary drink ; wliilo that of 1K25 was'keptfur tcaii Maigaux has been sold un tin* N])ot ,u a tiiou&aud 
niatiy years a choice, vintage, and sold at a high price, francs the hogshead. ^ 

The Claret district of Fraiiee » at a eotisidei able die- •Miss Costello, in lier ‘ Summer iiiiiong the J3ocagcs 

tanco from the provitices where Cliamiiagnc and Bur- and the vineyards/ gives a few livelv skcudK*s of a 
gundy are produced. The district of Medoc, rather wine-district norlliward ofihat winch we lia\e just 
' northward 6f Bordeaux; and bcLwccm the Gironde and noficcil — being on the banks of the ]..oiie. In passing 
the Bay of Biscay, is the heart ot the Claiet vineyards, along the baifk of the river from hauinui tow aids 
Along the left bank of tlio river is a strip of land, a mile ■ Tgiirs, the eotrauv or hill-sides aic seen to be dolled 
or Iwe in width, thickly planted with yineyanlH, and with luxurious viiv*i*> “ lime,*' tfays this lady i ravel ler, 
constituting one of the most valuable w'ine-distiicU in “aie the coteaux of Chainpigny, Saiignv, and a host 
I'lauee. The soil is a light gravel ; and it may seem oi others, whose wines arc highly chUrnied diid seldom 
curious that the vine grows where hardly anything else alloircd to leave thccoutiti'>. All along thib luxuriant 
will grow; the gravelly soil heing fitted to retain the range of hills evciy inch ol ground is golden, and our 
siiirs heat aliont the roots of the plant alter smibot, so dt jver expatjaterl w ith gn^at gout on the perfection of 
thill the elaboiation of the juice been is to go on as well llieir delieioift produce. * Hme,* he said, * in the gical 
hv night H8*bv The vino is Here ii dined cxclu- year, never to be lorgotlen in a wine coiitilry, Icsid, 
sively on the capalie'’ lasliiori. fastened to horizoiiUl these vineyaidsweie one ina->s of the lichcstgiajiea: so 
i'Lihs attached to iqiiighl posts, at a height not exceed- exeedent was llieir ipialuy and so over-.ibundnut tlieir 
iiig one or two feet iioin the ground, running in an viiitii||^, that the lowcst-piicixl wine for llie poorest 
uninterrupted line from one end of the uiieyard to the people was equal to that chaigi'd a franc a bottle in 
ther. Maiuiie is scarcely used in Ihcoulluie, only other yeaia; unioilit^ialely many iibuserl this ndvau- 
a little fre**!! mould being laul over the roots (Voin time lage, and much sickness was the conscqueiice : to be 
to time, but the plough is driven between the vines sure it was dillieiiU to avoid being alfeeled by the 
lour times every season, altcinatcly laying open and wine even though every one drank usiul, for a vei v 
co\ering the roots, a ji^ocess which is perlormed by different ie*-ult ensued, one glats Iwnng us strong as <l 
oxen, who ti averse the rows without treading on tho dozeif of oidinary.' This man, who was extieinely 
]iianis. Tlie vine begins to ])roduce at five y^rs of inleJiigent, told us some* curious particnlais of tlie ens- 
.i.ge, and continues pruduetivi;^ sometimes when two lonis and manners of the vigiieions, wlm fiie a ^la^s 
liiuidred ycais old, provided its roots have iourid a quite apaii tioui ntlicr.s; thcyaic iidi, iiiiliisti loui-, 
congenial soil to pimctrate with the fibics, wliuh sober, and respectable; kooping strictly to then own 
Boiiiciimes extend to a distance of foity or filly feet. liabitM, iiiui lying amongst Ihem.^tdves, and being alto- 
Tiie claret wines are classed into ‘growths' accoid- gelhei dmiinguihlied fium then neighboins.” 
ing to their excellence, each partieulan vineyard pro- A inasti i vignoron, in this dist not, alter Jiis viuUgc 
(iiieiiig a jwculiar kind of wine. Tl^* Bordeaux w'iucs, is ei'm}ileled, and the husks (rf the grajich uUine lell, 
or clarets (the latter being tho name by winch they has boiling water poured ii])on them; the niixUiie 
arc more generally known in England), of tlie finest Jllms produecl is put into a cahk, and allowed to fei- 
qiialitics are tliose produced at the vineyard of Cinlteaii ineiiT, until a drink is )uocured which is the strongest 
Margaux, CbAlean Lafitte, Chilteau Latoiir, and Ilaut that either lirMU* Ins men ever indulge in; for llicy 
Bnon. Tbeac are the names by which Iheso kinds of rarely, if ever, exceed the hounds of tiMnp*’raiK:o. All 
claret ai'C known among the merchniitb; and the the family, e vim i to the )owe>t scnains, dinv at l)tc 
average quantity produced in eaidi season vaiies from same boat d, with a divided p,irl lor the iiiasler'; and 
about sixty to a huiidri*d and sixty tuii', in eaidi vine- all parhiKe of liie same \cty homely food. Bohn 
yaid; the tun containing four hogsheads. Then there tlu’y M'p iiale, the master and unstress diiuk helwccn 
are about ton others of ‘second growth/ or inieno, tticm one amall gliis^ oi rw/ wine, as a kind of gime- 
quality ; and lower than these are the lliiid, rourlh, i;i^» to the rest, who dien di.qieiBf’ to their iK;eui»atioup, 
and fifth growths, decreasing hi the seale of excel- The vigmu-ons are not long-lived; their woik is 
lencc. Soinctiines a ' fifth growth' vineyard will be hard, and the douhled-ap Httitude in which they huio 
next ad^i^fiining to one of ‘ first giowlh,' and vc*t no otu' to at lend to the vines, distorts the figure strangefy. A' 
can explain clearly why they Uifler so gieatly in qua- Frermh writer says of them; — “Tlu*re is no <*ullure.si» 
lity. Somethnes a good season will bring up tjie hard as that oi Llicviuc;iiofruitmoreunecrtaiti,iior 
* second growths' neaiTy to a lovd with the fir M, while whirh the earth yiehU with wore regrot, ai if uJiC 
a had seasim null So. lower the quality of the ‘first wished to conceal tho effect of her uw'n fruilfulucss. 
growthb* as 4a render tho wine unfit fur the English It is singular how nwn condemn themsedves to an 
inercbanls (who.ara ,the ixmst fastidious aoiong the existence which, if foiccd on them, would lie cOn- 
]iurchasci *3 of claret). When the wine is not g<iod atdered an mtolerable hanlslnp. All ihcso ridgc*4 
enough for iCuglaud., it is consigned to Holland ; «8d planted with viiiu'.]dauta are cultivated men 
if too poor for Uiat country it is .retainod in France, sarily bent«to ihc ei-rth: at the age of ajxty.ihcy can 
England takes more than half of the ‘first grt^'ths/ oply walk quite bent double.” The viu«-Kiiife, or 
but very little of the others : Ilussia takes, a good di'ul ‘ miuio,"»ha.* a short handle, and it has ofuur been a 
oHbobest; llofiaml is tho gi cut mart for the second matter of surprise why the vigiiejoiis should not 
quality; while the lower gigvrths arc eonsumed ehiefiy relieve their painful attitude by having Iwigor handles 
ig France* • * totbese mstiuments. The woi 4* tintainane/ implying 
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« Qoisje, rioU or confusion, is to bavo been derived cunscriptiun, when the pcasanU'y of Prance were forced 
from one of the customs of these vinerdresaers. Afier into the vast armies of NaimLeon, the vignerons luui a 
tho houra allffltcd to repose amongst the workmen, qustoin of warning each) otner from vineyard to vine* 
when the time is come to resume their duties, the vine- yatd 'at ti]|e ajtproach qf suldieri* by sounding tjbeir 
dressers call their companions together by striking *tintaiuarre; and Urn refdy extended itself rapidly 
on iheir vine-knires^* tiiiti^-^*)a-mafre.’ In many along the line, The ipomont <bo troops were seen an 
insuiice bells do this more efffctiindly ; but even this is the norf^n, this warning told alt the pvm to disappear 
cailod ringing tbn tiptsAnarre. In the time of the in timo. 



LOCOMOTION OF ANIMALS.*- No. XL 

The lizards and tTocodlles present diversified organs 
of motion. Amongpst the former, tlio gecko is supplied 
with a peculiar pneumatic apparatus in the i(*ct by 
iiieans of which it has the ])Ower of exhausting l)ie air^ 
beneath tJic toes, and is thus enabled to climb verli-' 
eally the smooth surfaces of walls, and to walk in an 
inverted position along the ceiliiip of rooms. This 
ttruvision is advantageous to the animal when pursuing 
the insects on which it preys. In many of the lizarcU. 
Mich as the chameleon, the tail is in like inanoer us(*d 
to siHsure Uiem more steadily oP the branches of trees : 
the hand is furnished with two thumbs opposite to 
three fingers, and the foot with tlucc thumbs opposed 
to two fingers. By this arrangement the aniiiial is 
endowed vnth considerable facility in taking hold uP 
lira branches, being thus provided, as it were, with 
four hands. 

llie CraeoA'tes are fumishdd with four h»gs, and nan 
walk and run on solids like niammiferous quadrupeds. 
The fKipes of the neck and hack arc, however, so loc ked 
together that they cannot turn or twist the body side- 
ways, except in an exceedingly limited degree. They 
are consequently obliged when moving rapidly to keep 
in nearly a straight hue, and from this cause mpy 'bc 
easily avoided by man, should be pursued by one of 
these amphibiottS inonsterp. , 

Mr. wateirton gives an amuaing account of th.r 
capture of a cayman, in the accompiiibment of wnich 
ho embraced the opportunity «of riding on ^ back. 
Ue thus dcacribds this extraordinary feat the men 
pulled the cayman to ibe surface’* the water) : he 
plunged furtemedy as soon as he arrived at the upper 
reginna* and itn|nediat]?iy went below again on their 
HlaokeninW the repet 4 saw enough of him not to fall 
in love af Irst sight. 1 told fiicm we woiUd run all 
riaka, afid have nim out Immediately. They pulled 
again^ Itwd out he came. This was ah interesting mo- 
ifierit I ke^ my position firmly, with my eye stead- 
fastly fixed on him. By the time the cayman was witii- 
iti two yards of me 1 sajr he was in a state of feai and j 


])criurbation, I sprang up, jmiipcd upon his bnrk, 
tuniiug half round as I vauU(*d, so that I gaini'd my 
seat in the right position. I iiinnediatrly seized his 
fore legs, and i>y main force twistod them on Ins 
back: tluis they served me for a bridle, lie now 
seemed to have recovered from his siirpi ise, and 0- 
bably fancying himscir in hostile rumipaiiy, began to 
plunge riiviou.s]y, and kshril the sand with liis pfuvei- 
tiil tail. 1 was out of'lhe leach of the stiokes of it, by 
being near his head. II 0 continued to plunge and 
Rtrikc, and made iiiy seat very uncomfortable. It 
would have been a fine sight for an unorcupied spi'c- 
tator."— Mr. l^Vlerton concludes the description of this 
exhibition by saynig — '*&>Uuuid it bf« asked how 1 
managed to keep uiy^at, 1 would answer, 1 huulcd 
some years with Lord Darlingtoo s hounds T — ^Tlie cro- 
codiles aiu not calculated for running on latut with 
much 8)>ecd, as neither thi* legs nor the struniiiro of 
their body are well adapted &>r tlic purpose ; but in 
water they display great agility. 

'J’lie Torfoim are slower than the crocodilian rep- 
tiles. Like the latter, tliey cannot twist thg body ou 
itself; and the ponderous case within which Uicy aic 
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enclo 0 &dt and whidi thoy drair aloni^ with the bodyi and by the alternate elongatlmi and ronf raction of the 
reuBta the freedom of motion of the 1«||^at tboac pointa body, it glidea alon^ with p^roat neleri(y. There ard 
where they paaa ont of the aolid caae at a and d lo the several ways in which serpents move, but the most 
preeedinw finite. This renders their pace exceedingly common arc the vertical and the lateral modes, seen 
slow. Their' carapace^ or shield serves, however, to ill the figures at the head and at the end of this at* 

E rotcrcl tlim from injSrios arisiug from the tread off tlclc. Further ilhwtrations may be found in detail in 
eavy quaxititpids, and is essentially usefiil to them dte ^Cyclopaedia of Anatomy Physiology/ « 
during thrir occupation of burrowing^ They move Thb ifrog, lilcc the crcHMidUe and tortoise/has hottliO 
on the principles of raammiferous quaxlru|>eds. power of twisting its body ; it moves by a succeesion 

S(rpmit.'~-We have seen that the crocodiles and of leaps. It is said that the bull-frogs, which aie 
tortoises pOBsess little or no power to tuj;n their Ixxlies abundant near the great lakes of North AnKTiea, 
to the right or to the left ; and alto that it occupies can leap six feet at a bound, and repeat these leaps 
the last-named animals a long time to change tfieir so rapidly, that they cannot bo captiirod without 
course from one direction lo another. Serpents, on groat dilficulty. They will leap ovrt* walls five feet 
rlio contrary, have a very great rattgc of lateral motion ; in^heiglit. ^ 'i'hc hyla, or tree-frog, has each of its toes 
and indeed, destitute as they afO of legs, weic the furnished with a concave disc, which acts as a sucker ; 
hones of the uack as iinmoreahlo as those of the tor- and by this means the animaUhAs the power of laying 
“toise, they would be deprived of the power of locoino- hold of the branches of trcdil wUH considerable fon-c!, 
tinn ; but bcuug endowed with very groat xnobiUty of the and can leap irt)m hranch to branch with great, agility, 
tertobrm, they arc enabled, notwrihstaiiding the want' It is by nieans of the hind legs, which are i^ch longer 
of legif, to climb trees, to run with considerable sfw^d than the antoripr«» that the body is projected; the 
on the gn>mi<l, and to swim rajiidly in rivers and lakes, movements are performed on the same principle as 
The scales, wlikdi are seen on the belly of the animal, those of the kangaroo and jerboa, 
enable it to lay hold of fixed objects on the ground, 
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TllK SAXON WITENAGEMOTK. 

Tifu word WitciiRgcmotc means literal If an “assembly 
of wise men,’* from the Aiiglo-Saxpn “gcTnoth/" an 
"assembly,*’ and “witan,” “ to know,’* which has the 
same root, “ wit,*’ or “ wis,” ab the words wit, witness, 
wise, and the tergal phrase still in use " to wit.” 

Although the chief rulers of the Anglo-Saxon states, 
nearly down to the time of the Conquest, bore the title 
of king, and in their charters and letters attached to 
thetn many of the sonorous epithets in which, espx^cially 
among semi-barbaroiui*natioTi8, kings indulge, yet in 
fact tiiey were little raised in power above the other 
chiefs of their nation, who cither had themselves shared, 
togctlicr with their own particular followers, or were 
descended from ancestors who had so shared, the risk 
of the first invasion which soated the tribe in Britain. 
To clecttim by these chiefs the king owed his office; 
•uid if the sceptre desx^emdedin his rac:c, it was, if not 
by fuicc of renew^dutestion, certainly by means of t^c 
fori^al recQgniiKm'^llie new king by the nobles in an 
assembly comrsitod lor tlie fmrpose. Of this assembly 
the chief «esleai«ltici in the kingdom, ^ avenbi^bops, 
bishops, dnd, jibbets^ •tibe Judges (hf such there were), 
and the lar^^t: fandhplders; frri^ port It is said, 
iiimn the fiuiU, % single Inatanost fiyp hflfis 
or land were an MispfiuniM qtodMeubii. Wheilicr 
the main body of Ap jpOopHli bad' hi this ^eat 

councA h doubtftil ; judging by the ahalogyr ^^ the 
shirc'^motes, and of all the political and judicial' Institu- 
tions of our Anglo-Saxon anodstors, it is probable that 
each district appeared at tbeet; national aMkMitbhes 


(even if it did not take an active part in their dcllbera'' 
tiuus) by means of its responsible officers, its reeves, 
and of the t’crsons who did service for it at the county 
court : there is however, we believe, no evidence that 
then* was a systematic representation of the people at 
^hc witonagemate by persons elected for that spci^flc 
pnriw)s(\ 

N^or did the functions of these national councils 
cease withdhe cloctum of a king : their mceiines, if 
not f>erio<licaJ, were frequent, ana were held uaually at 
the great festivals of the year, Whitsuntide, Christmas, 
and especially Easter ; they formed the highest coijirt 
of judicature in the kingdom ; they were smnmpned by,, 
the king in the case of any ))olitica] emergency ; their 
coAciurence is always mentioned in the preamble to 
tbc la^fs and was noccssary to ibcir validity, as well 
probably as to that of rcfral grants and chaners; and 
the chief persons who attended them frequently ex* 
pressed their approbation of such royal acts hy, their 
signatures under that of the king. 

when tbc Saxon states were united under the domi- 
nion of one king, whether as brctwalda (whateyrr 
office that name implied), or by the union of smaller 
states into one kingdom, the ninionat council retained 
its powers. It was called by the king, in his grants 
and laws, his witan, his witonageinoto,fiis mycel syopil) 
(great syncM), michel ^tlicahc (great 4bnberati(^b 
htseadigan (^worthy): and in lAlin by similal|L|]iaines, 
e.g, magnum cmicilium sapiciitum, univcriiiS 
Anglim concilium ; or by names indicating rank 
and jiropcrty of the members, suni as pptigiau^ aqd 
very frequently |WocercB. A knowledge of the ooxnpo- 
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sltion of Wm couikcil must be g^alhcrcd from llie words ' 
iu wbieli its members aie tncn1ione<l, and (as we have 
B.ii(l) from its 'dtiatu{;y to oibur smaller polllical asseiii- 
blies, 

Mr. Sharon Turner enutneratea, from various extant 
chtirtciB, tlio dcBij;ualion« eiven by the kiuf; to his 
f;reat council in the preamblrs of Umsc inHtrumeuta, or 
added by tiie uioinbers vticnischtv to their si;;iiatares : 
and Sii I'rancis Palgrave, in lii^s * Rise and Viof'ress ot 
the Kri<;) LNh Commonweal lb,’ more fully sets out many 
of thesr* documents (Prunfi awl lily }) ccwiii.). After 
the si'^iuiiures, or more frei|ueully eroascs, are found 
the litleb of bishop, abbot, doiicon, prince, dux, comes, 
ealderiiiaii, mini'ler, miles : and of the f^reat house- 
hold oihecs of the ])a]ciC(\ pineern.i, dibC llmfrn, cluef 
carver, &c. The naint'S especully ol eedesiasdcB oficn 
have Honic veib after thi'iii, which is fantaHtically 
varied, as adfui, coinprohavi, f.wi, laudavi, confirnmvi, 
aubsejipsi, to which the petty kin^H attd archbishops 
often added cunsensi, and llio kin^r hiiiiMdf fiequeiilly 
adopted ill his aipialure the form ^;Cons<mtio ct sifrno 
crucis iiiUTiio/* To some char ters the names or crosses 
of princesses of the royal family and of ahbf^sses appear. 
In one cast* the title e/ee/w^ follows a naiiK*. 

A witewaRcmote in the r<'isn of Kthelwolf (85.5) 
i;raiiled to the church a hwitli, with the assent of the 
kilims, thanes, barons, and people, 'riic "eifrUth law of 
Kdw ard the Confessor ukiiics the people ; and the thii ty- 
fifth law recites Ihiii it patseil by iheeominon advice anil 
assent of all hishops, prjiic<’a, chiefs fpioreruin), earls, 
and of all the wise iih'ii and eldeis, and of tlie people 
(populorum't of the w hole kiiijJ:tloui. Serftt. Ruff head, 
in liw preface to the .Slatuh's, conjeeUireis confef<finp; 
at the same lime his ijrnoraiiee; that the tbiciiiotc le- 
Bcmblcd our Hou^e of (’ommous the calra-witenajre- 
mole our 1 louse of Loids, and the wilnn^emole our 
privy council, l/udoubtedly sonic oi the functions 
wdiich in far inoie recent limes the pi i\ y counril has* 
performed did devolve upon the witdii; lor iiistance, 
their approval was required fur ceilain nets of tiic 
kirip; ; and fp»nerally their office was less to devise 
nieasiin*athan to ooiiHidcr and to sauctiou those w'hich 
weic submitted to them. 

1 II coueurriut; ui royal charters and ^vants, tlu* wite- 
uaKcmote pcrforimwl the double office of coiisenlinp; to 
and of atlestiu" these v^ifts or privilep:ei> ; and hero 
their oQicc was auaU)p;ous to tliat of the iil tire- mole, 
which in those rude da)s dinributed justice rather ac.-, 
cordinp; to the notoriety of the faeLs than to any syste- 
malic rules of invest i{;atin|i; the. tiuth, and {puhtied it- 
self for tlii.s office by requiring tliat the imuii tiiinsac- 
tions toue.hiuf; the rights and pru])(T(y of individuals 
Hitliin its district should pass in its piescucc. 

In those c.a!^es whero the adiniuiMlraliou of .tustice 
was im|iussible in the county courts, owiu^; either to 
their want of jurisdiction, or to tin: power ol one of the 
parties, the authority of the witaii was appealed te ; 
and the nation plcdjp’d itself to suppoit Uicd’xetHitive 
power of the kinu ly ^ivin^ to his airauKeinents the 
foice of a law. 'I'lius t!te threat family ol G»dw in, hlarl 
of Kent, was outUwed iu 1043, ami nnstored in 10.T.S by 
the authority of the wilaii ; in auotlmr case the title of 
a t^ruat landholder to eslales'uf whi(‘h Llie luunlineiits 
hail bet.ui desti^iyod iras aikiKiwiod|^cd,Hiid a new deed 
aettinf^ put the bounds w as ftranted. 

Duiiuj^ (he Auf;lo-*Sktoti times t|\e pas6('SBions of 
lliqi.jlflf^« and the ordinary pHyments made to the crown 
by^igtory landholder. toKciher with the duties lutid by 
were suHicient fur the ordinary \ auto of the 
gfKiirutneiit;, especially as the triple duty primula ne- 
caMvitas)*of tepaiiinp; louds and biid$tcs ^/yrvc,i,<'-4o/6‘r, 
Imaiutaiuiti^ the walls of the huif^s (i»urh-b(}fi>)y and 
rttsisting invasion (the^/J^r/is was iiumiabje. The khi^ 
too w*as cntiiled to tolls on goods sold in most markets 
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and fairs, and to customs on imported p;v)ods ; but in 
thobe eiiicrfpmoies when a pf'cumary couirihutiori was 
to be made by the natmu, the witan were called on to 
accede to the bux. 

If the domestic affairn of the jiatTon were thus consi- 
dered and eouririTU*<l by the witan, treaties with foi eign 
slates were equally subnultt'd to their wppro\al. Thus 
the ticaty between Alfred find Guthrun the Dauibh 
leader, wheiehy the eastern counties w'cre abamluued 
to the Danes, is made with the approbation of the 
witan. 

The duties of the wilcnagemole were tlicrefoie partly 
h'gislative, jiavlly, and indeed for the most part, judi- 
cial. It was to the whole nation what the Hhiic-aiote 
H'as toils uwndistih'P-the coiiit where the kin;r's laws 
and Ills most iuiportanl acts were ])roriiulgatt'i1, his 
lights ultimately enforced, and justic<* 4dmiiiistei(*d if 
denied elsewhere : and in enumerating IIicm? offices 
one is necessarily led to observe llie analogy w Inch sub- 
sists between that aneient aristocratic assembly and the 
House of Lords of recent times. 

When tin; Not man ('onquest had destroyed all the 
rights of the Knglish ])euple, it did not qhliteriite from 
their minds the niomoiy of their institutions; so again 
on the one hand the. king, as the cmerg(*!:cy aiost*. 
availed luinseirof llioKe insiitiitions to stienglheii hia 
title pr assist his pin jects ; and on the other li.uid tlie 
Noiiuan iiobles foifYiil in them llie means of unitnig (o 
Ihcmaelves the gieat body ol the |yeople, iu onlci lo 
check the opprrs.siou or to limit ihe jn>wer of the 
crown. The circninstaiicc's of the Nonmiu jn\R.';ioii, 
and the fact (hat the nobles who accoiiipanied WiJIiain 
in that eiilcrprist* were laiher lellow-aflvcnlureis tlian 
subjiTtB, leil ncoeasarily to the lalling together liy 
himself and his successojs of a general council oi ins 
chiefs, somotiines expressly to consult upon state 
ailkiis, often only for liie avowed purpose of cele- 
brating with him, and at his co^t, the gieal leligioiis 
fchtivils ot the yeai. Thieriy (.‘Compute d Angle- 
terre,' tonu‘ i., p. quotes iiom the ‘Ci unique do 
Noimanclic,* that beJbie William iiiideilook the (‘xpe- 
ditiuu to Riiglaiid, his imineiliale couiibelloi s, who^e 
concurrence lie had oblanied, warned him “that he 
niuht also ask aid and counsel of the ])eople geiieially ; 
for It is just V'lat he who pays blmuld be lalled to 
assent;'’ ami that the duke then eonvoned tlu' prindpaL 
chiefs, ecr'lehlasties, and merchaiii&. Valgiaxe 

obscries, that the gieat council of William the ('oii- 
oueror ditleied little fnmi the w itenagemute, and tliui 
the Saxon thanes wcie mingled in it w ith the Noriiiuii 
barons. C'ertainly his muster at Salisbury or Wiii^ 
ches'er of Ills Noriiuii eoiu|ianions or their sons at the 
hc»:nl of their Ibllow eis, in J()8(i, tlie year liefon; Jii.s 
dcalh, savoured liitle ol a iialidiial and eonbtiluliona] 
eouncil, although ihe membets of the asseiiihly le- 
newed their oath of allegiance to liiiii, and he pro- 
niulgalcd his ordinances, among which was one re- 
quiring the inaintciianec of tin* law tloj^ein) of Kmg 
Kdwaid. Oidericus V italis says that Hxiy thouwind 
were then as^^einbled. Henry I., wJio affcctolS to con- 
ciliate his native subjects, summoned a national council 
by ihe ancient name of wilenagemoto. 

fty degiees tlie Ktighsh recovered sg me political 
rights ; their Norman rulers yielded, at least in woixK 
to their demand for the rcstitutiott of tiietr ancient 
customs, or, as the people culled them, the laws of 
Kdwurd the Confessor: the machinery already esta- 
Idhibcd of towiishiiis, hundreds* and shires, with th.cir 
motes, asseiribliea, and officers, was maintained, as 
us<1u|^for the collection of the crown revenm*, and us 
tending to the niaintcnance of civil order, by the le' 
spuiisihility which each district iucui rod for the acts of 
its inhabUanlB, Hence, although the ancient po))uIar 
officer, the reeve, was displaced lor the Norniatt cuunL 
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yi^roiuit, apd bailiffl who dwivnl IhcJr withorily 
iminc*dialoly From the crown, yot tlie popular a 9 Arm 1 )]y, 
the schii e iiiote» and the hahit of representation at 
llni a«soiobly of the lutghs and huadred;} in the 
remainccl. » 

The power of the arititocratic element Cnnqne:4tk)ii- 
ably tlw iiiaiih fiigredicnt) in the witenaj^emoti! was 
theieforc never siisi)ended, although in its conflicts 
uifh the crown it might he greater or less. Its in- 
fl'ieiiee was most effieiciiily shown when, in 1216, the 
nohle? M leftLed Kagna Charla from Kiup John. The 
popiilnr eJeinent in llie witenageiiiute assumed a dis- 
liiu'l form when, in the suceeodiiig reign (l2ij5>,Sniion 
(le Moiiifoit, Karl of Leieesier, high>steward of the 
realm, i'^^iied in the king's nain^ writs to the sheriffs 
of al! (‘oniitios,^'ommaiuliiig tlieiti to return to the p.^^.r- 
jiaiiient Iwokniglila foi the county, and two hurgebses 
fjoin every Dorougli, to consult concerning the affairs 
of llie nation. 

• thp: watts. 

(From Kuit{1it'» WirUly Volume, ‘ A Volume of VMrietlff.') 

Wi’ have peon “the latter end of apca-rnal fiiv” Dame 
(inieUyV notion ot tin' perfeelioii of enjoyment. Tiie 
!Mow lies hard iiymn ihe ground— iey. The noise ol 
the sl'eetft is ahnom hii*hed, save Jhiit the eahinarrs 
u hip IS oreasionally heaid urging Ins jaded horse over 
Ihe slipjieiy causeway. W‘e eicpp to lied, and, looking 
mil into Oh* cold, as if to give ua a gieiitei feeling of 
eoinfort ill the w.irnitU wicliiii, see ihe gas-liglits shining 
upon the hiight navement, and, perh:i|is. gi\e one sigh 
lor poor wretched hnmanilv as some shivi ring nan* 
rhwer erxvps along to no home, or some one of the 
most uTetdied nestles in a sheltering doorway, to he 
fiiie.stioiied or di<»turh(*d by the iiifle\ihle police watcher. 
Ills long jiRfit midnight# We are soon in oiirfiist 
sdeep; mitl the dreaui oouios which is to thiow its veil 
mer the realities of the day-struggle throiigli fthieh 
wo luve passed. The dreairi jfiadually slides into a 
vague sense of delight. We he in a pleasant siuisliiiie, | 
hy sonn* gushing spring ; or the never epasiiignmnnnr 
of leafy woods is aionnd ua ; or there is a harmony of 
birds in tin* air, a chorus, and not a song ; <jr borne 
heund of m^iinnnental melody is in the»distanec, some 
faintly reniemhered air of ourehildlioad that < omes un- 
hidden into the mind, more lovely in its indisiinctness. 
(iradUiilly tile yilabh of diipping waters, and the wlijji- 
jiering ol the bree/e among the leaves, and the song of 
birds, and the hum of many instnnnents, blend into 
one more definite harmony, and we recognise the tune, 
wliieh IS familiar to us,— for wc are waking. And then 
u'c hear real music, soft and distant ; and we listen, 
ainl the notes e.'.n he followed ; and pfestmtly the sound 
is almost tinder our window ; and we fancy we never 
heard sweeter strains; and we recollect, during these 
fender, and. yierhaps, solemn chords, the lionied words, 
themselves music, — 

• ** Soft stilliieM and the iiit^ht 
ikeome tlie touclies of sweet lurniimy.’* 

T^utanon intoryioaes some discordant jig ; and then we 
know that we have bi'en awakimed by the Waits. 

Ja the limes when minstrelsy was not quite so lunch 
a 'UiatUT of tdxpcDces as in th<*He days, there w<«re en- 
Uuisiastic y^ople who made the watches of llie night 
melodious, even though snow was upon tlie ground; 
and there were good prosaic people who abused tMii 
then as much as the poor Waits sometimes got abused 
now. ThesiMvere the days of si'ieiiadcns, and Etiyi^and, 
df<s))lle of iiB<'limato, was once a Rcicnndiug country. 
01(1 ‘Alexander Uarclay, m bis * Ship of Fools,* pub- 
lished in 1508, dot^*nbes to us**UliC wgabonds'* wh<» 5 »c 
c|ioriiiUy is so great, « 


*'That hy un in(»an'< rA fhijy ahids, lie dwill, 

Wiiliiu llieir houAei, nni oul (hey need mohf f;t>; 

Moio Vrihily waTidetiiig than eiLliv'r hnak iSr dwt*,— 

Some with iheir li.iipn, aijother will) fheir lute, 

Auother with \m or a roulah Ihjfe,’* 

But he is eB)jecialIy wrath against the winter min- 
siiels ^ 

« Bui yet moreover tiic.c fool* air so unwise, 

That ill ciild winter they list* ibe *.ithc iiiiuliiess ; 

When all the fimive.s aie Jado wiIli snow ami ice, 

O, nntilineti .iiiiiiM'd. niMubtu and uiiless^ 

Wluit ydeasnn* lake yon in tin;, yom ri)oli»hncssl 
Whitt joy have ye to wamler tliuii hy , 

8.tve tliut ill doers ulwity hate tlie light4' 

Tife “fools?* had tlie uncnminon folly to do all this for 
nothing. But in h (‘cnlmy the aspect of things was 
changed, 'fhe “mAdmen'' tlivided llieraselves into 
cecU— thos(i who paid, and those who reeeivi'd pay ; 
and th*‘ more sensihh* class eanic to life* called 
literally, Watnhmt, If we may judge from the fol- 
lowing ynissHgc in Beaumont and Fletcher (‘The Cap- 
tain,* Art. li., Se. 2), the perforriiaiie.es of the unpaid 
neve not entirely nelcoine to deJieate ears : - 

“/mb. Th« lourh JR ejcnf'lli'nt ; Irl's he uttoulive. 

•/ar. yieuk ' aie tin- Waij'a abiiKul V 
Be softer, ))i It 
*T i& jm’vate iniisie. 

Ja(*, WIulI .1 dm if milke^i 

J d r.dhei hear a .low's trimip than these lutes; 

'riiey ciy like sc.liool-hoy'*.'* 

The /Fwi/a-, aecording the same authoiity, h.ul their 
dwellings in the kind ol play-bouacs and hcai-gaiden.«, 
and other nuisancers ol ^he i^ober ei listens ; and they were 
not more icmaikable than the “tuivate luubic'* lor the 
charms of their screiiadmgat : — 

“ Ct/tzeft. Ay, Ned, but this ig scurvy music ! 1 ihiuk he has 
gut me she //mz/r uf >^ulhwark,** 

The //mAv had, however, been long before a part of 
City pageaotiy. lint as ihe age grew moie iiteral 
I and meeliamiAl,--a>» iiiubie went out with potM.ry. when 
the imllivalion of what was somewhat loo emphaiieally 
railed tim useful heiaiiu* llie fa-luori,-- the Waits lost 
ihcir inetiopolitaii lioigjurs and ahiding-plaee; and 
( Hiiie al U.si to he only Ju>aid at (>'linsLinAs. 'J'hc^ re- 
tired into the eountiy. The last iraee we can find of 
lliciii, as folks for all weathers, is at Nottinghain, m 
^710. The ‘'J'allcr* (N*i. 222) thus writes:— 

“ \Yhnie;is, by lelleis trom Noitingluin, we liavc ad- 
vice that the young ladies of that place coin plain for 
w'aut of sleqp, hy reason of ceruiii riotous lovers, w bo 
for this last suimuer have very much infested the 
siieets of (hat cminoiit city with violins and bass-viols, 
between llie hours of twelve and four in the morning.'* 
Isaac. Bickerstaif adds, that the same evil has been 
complained of “in roost of the polite towns of this 
island.'* Ihe cause ol the nuisance he aseii bos to the 
influefice of the teiidcT passion. “For as the ciistoin 
prev ails at present, tlicrcf is scarce a young man of any 
iosbiou ill a eorporatiuii who does not make love with 
the Tbuvi Masw. The IVmta often help iimi through 
his court«»hip." ' The censor concludes, '' hat a man 
might as well serenade in Greenland asm onr region.’* 
But lie givcA a more I'eiistblc lea^on fur the actual de- 
cay of seituiai ling, and its misi^lableness to KiigUml. 

“ 111 Italy,” lie says, “ nothing is more iieipieiil thdti 
to hear a cobbler woi king to an opera tune j hut, on the 
eoiiirary, our huiieat couiiiryiiieii have bO liule nn in-' 
elinutioii to fnusie, tluit ihey ^(ddoin begin to. sing till 
they art* drunk.” Jt is straiifie that a (.PuUiry hliouIU 
have made r.UL'h a dill'cjeiice in the mainiern oY Ku'jf;<* 
land. J u Kli/abelirs re.gri we w eic a imaacal peoi^e 
m AmieV, n dimiki'ii people. Moralists iijwd U'glsJu- 
tors had ehobed uvi iiy ilie luL:.*, but they left Uie '«iu ; 
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anil 8u madrigals were thrust ou^by tipsy clerry •'downs, , 
and the soieiis^ler became* a midnight bully. • 

In the days of Elixalicth, and of Jam(*a and Charles, | 
the |teop1c were surrounded with music% aud imbued ' 
with musical assoeialions. The cittern was hoaid in 
every barber’s sliop ; and even w to the publication of 
the 'Taller' it was the svnc : ** Go into a barber's any- 
where, no matter in what district, and It is ten to one . 
you will hear the sounds of a liddle or a guitar, ' 
or sec the instruments hanging up somewhere.” The | 
barbers or their apprentices were the norforniers : If ; 
idle, they pass their time in life-delighting music." 
Thus writes a pamphleteer of 1567* Doctor King, 
about the hcginiftiig of the last century, found the bar- 
bers degenerating in their accomplish men ts, and fie 
assigns the cause ; ** Turning themselves to ]M;riwlg- 
making, they have forgoMhoir citlej’u and their music." 
Tite cittern twanged then in the barbers' shofys in the 
fresh mornings especially ; and then 6aine forth the. 
carman to boar bis loads through the narrow thorough- 
fares. Ho also was musical. Wcoli know how Fal- 
fltad describes Justire Shallow : " He came ever in the 
rear- ward of the lashion, aiul sung those tunes to the 
over-scutched housewives that he heard the carmen 
wln.stle.*' The carmen had a large stock of luncS. In 
Ben Jonson's * ilartliolomew Fair,' one ojf the charac- 
ters exclaims, '' If he meet but a caiman in the street, 
siiid I lind him not loth to keep him oif of him, he will 
whistle him and all his tunes over at night in his 
sleep." Half a century later even, " baibcis, cobblci*». 
and ]ilowiiieii ” were cnunu'iated as “ the hen's of 
music." Who docs not ]>erceive that when Izaak W^al- 
ton's milk-maid sings — • 

** Come live with me aud be my love,” 

she is doing nothing remarkable^ These charming 
words weic the oomnion possession of all. The people 
were the heirs of jaictry as w*eJl as of music. *''l’hcy 
had their own delicious niadrigals losing, in niiicfj 
music was '‘married to imrnortal verse," — aud tliey 
cortfti sing them. Morlcy, writing in 151)7, says, ** Sup- 
per being ended, and inusic-buuks, accoidiiig to cus- 
tmn, being brou^iit to the table, the misticss of the 
lioust* presented me with a ffir/, earnestly request- 
ing nic to sing; but wlioii, after many excuses, 1 pro- 
tested unfcignedly that f could not, every one began to 
wonder -vea, some wlii.^ipered to others, demanding 
how I W'asbrought up.” A lilth) hand was caliod ** a nohe^ 
of musicians it was to bo found everywhere ; and 
attcuded upon the guests iii taverns and ordinal ies, 
and at ^'gtmd men's leasts” in private houses. In 
Heil Jonson’s * Silent Woman,* it is said, ** the smell of 
the vehison. going through the streets, will invite one 
noise of fiddlers or oIIict;” and again, *'They have in- 
telligcnc*e of all feasts ; iheie 'a good correspondence 
betwixt them and the London cooks." Feasts were 
then not mere occasions for gluttony and drunkeum^ 
as tliey liecauic in ttie next generation. As the <Rr\ink- 
enness went on increasing, tJ&e taste for music ivent 
on diminishing. The street tnustowas an Indktitlnu 
of the popular taste. Tiie execrable sounds which the 
lame aud the blind produced were life more aits of 
inend'icancy. The ]winciplo of extorting money by 
hideous SQiunds was carritMl in London as far as it could 

f o by a fellow of the .name of Keiliug, called Blind 
ack, wito performed on the flageolet with Ids nose. 
EveiV description of street exhibition was accompauied 
with terrible noises, la the fashionable w^uares, Ui« 
wards the close of the last century, maflers were a 
little mended. After the |icace our tlmroughfares 
gradually resounded with the somewhat iiuprfived me-- 
lody of the streetesingers of Paris ; and a lady with a 
neat coi/flire accomjianied the organ with the inonoto- 
tiQtts chant of '^Lc goi Troubadour.*' An Julian was 
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now and then imported with his guitar ; and his know- 
ledge of harmony compensated fur his somewhat 
cracked voice. All at once glee-singers started up; 
and they are now common. Then a " noise ” or two 
of really tolerable instrumental performers were to be 
found in Portland Place and other streets of the *\vo8t ; 
and even those who were familiar witii^losBini might 
8t<m to listen. We arc stiJ] advancing. 

'The Waits are a relic of the old musical times of 
England ; and let us cherish them, as the frosted bud 
of a beautiful^fiuwcr that has yet life in it. 


Atatrtilmn Unlike tbs M^uatliir in Anictica, tlic 

equal ter in Australia is a person who, like Abraluiin. Isaac, and 
Jacob, folloviB bis fluisks and herds into the vast wilderness be. 
yotid the settled distlicfs, and fixing on a snilitble stalidn pie\ i- 
oiudy uikicoupioil, iixid geucmlly of twenty or tln^y stjnaie milcs^ 
ill extent (for wliirli he |iuy4 Iw. a year to the ^uverinnenl as a 
dc|Nisturing licence, lO(|;elliL‘r with u lax on each head of biigo or 
sniull cattle he p>sscs4i>sl, erects a isu'k hut, and a Kfitck->aid, 
uikI, like Alcxandn Selkirk, is aOerw^uds, fui the time*ut least, 
“iiioimrch of all he suiveys." Acconding to the or: j incut 

returns, up to the AOtii Hcptcinber, 1S43, flic scjuulteis of New 
South Wales poMSebSiid uut fewer thnti 16,401 ilul^es, rj02,i)3d 
horned cuttle, 3041 3,208, 12fi bbeeji; while the direcl 

faxes they paid to goveninietil fur die preceding ^'car aTnoiinled 
lu 30,032/. Gf. 

Fttnch tif ICngltth CVioAciy. — The voluble vulgar 

woman 1 have uJliuled to tieforr, iindeiUMik to give, one evening, 
parti to vne and piutly to the ‘test of the woild ' u (h'sciiption 
of English eniiMi/t which lortainly hud the eflect of making me 
laugh iieartiiy. **Eh! the Englinh do live well! * she began; 
**the e.umiuaijduuL at Toulouse wits a prisoner in KiigliUid, uini 
he has fold mc; he saw them, and he says he got to like il, 
Kir&t, for brfukf.u(L they take a great round of toast, (and ina- 
diiioe took the Hat of Iter hand to represent the toa^tj thawing 
the Other a little way above it to lepreseiit abo the action,) uiiil 
tliey spread il over with a quantity of hatter ; liieii tlu y n'lil on 
that stives of h.tni and sausages, and— What do you call that 
otliei tiling the English %'e so fond of, niaduine V” *' Ale/' said 
1, at u guess. ** Yes: oil— they put oil on that, ami fiten they 
take another ruuud o/ toast coverod witli butler, and lay il tin liie 
top. and they eat that, and they drink tea au luit, ul the same 
tuMg they eat and they drink, and dray drink and lliey eat, .ind 
that is an Knglisl^ breakfast — Sli ! tliey live wel^tiiese Kiiglisli!'’ 
A little note of admiration went round ; and inadaiiie enlighlencil 
ns fcirtiier respecting English eating, “Then fur dinner they 
hike great votd/ettei of beef," (and hei’e the hands weie diiitciKled 
alKiut thice-quurters of a yard a])art, to designate the size of each 
lib uf beef wliicli formed the ^coietiette,) '*afid they only just 
warm them at the fire ; and eat them vrilh great putaUras, Unleil, 
nisi 08 they arc dug out of the earth — all entire; and they never 
liavti but one plaie, and they cat the great whole potatoes, and 
the cetAhtte of beef tout son^A/ii/-- iiolh togeliier." Another Utile 
jnummrof wonder, auda sufl’ocaWd^augli, encouraged the damo 
to show her furti^r knowledge of English life and eating. 

tui fling to me, '*yuu have what you call p/ofnh ptult/m ; 
and do yon know hot? they make thatf Ah! 1 know all thab— 
ttHcs ! They take a ^reat cauldron, and nut it over tiie Hre the 
first thing ill the moniiug ; and iuto that they pour a great quan- 
tity uf milk and and then take a vast de^ of the luL 

of tlie bcof, die pure fat, uid pat it iti olso ; and they tiiicken it 
widi Hour— and— uud-^ What else do you put in your fitnnb 
madamcY' “Eggit^'' 1 rqiliedi with mucli verity. 
“ Ah I yes, on eiMMmous uuuiber of eggs, they put to all tlmt, 
and then— What eW', madame^do you put in yoarplombfmdJm f* 
<* Fruiu*' ** Ah ! certainly ; yes, fruits of all kinds : they cbop 
them together, n// kiuds, and put them into die cauldron, aud 
they stir all up well together, a^ boil it from moniiug to eveii- 
njg,,aud ilioii turn it out liitu a gfeat basin, and they eat that ut 
duitier with their great raw coteSettes (or ribs) of heef and th(*ir 
whole potatoes ; and they never have but one plate— -Eh ! they 
lire veil, these Euglitih J The rommaiidant learned all Hair 
customs when he was prisoner in England, Xml h« told me him- 
self he would be gloil to hove had thehr ptonA fuddm every 
vmutihig finr ids breakthst ; they liw so vell^ thole EuglfshS'"*— 
Hides le iks I)fntises, , ^ 
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or,i) K\(a.isii TOAius, anh 

MOMr’MKN'l AL BPASSKS. 

Tiff, inusl rf.iinpii1 of ibi* sciilptuml nirinonaU of the* 
H(‘a<l now Tomainini; in Kn^laud aio tlio covonnj* 
siotifs of tombs, whu lt art* Boinolnuos loiioffl wnb a 
n)f)r-iikt.' inbro, Burh as that of William lUifiis irt Wiri- 
f Ih’sIoi f ‘athodral ; soniotiirios ivit.li a nnb^ offij^yin low 
I'clit'K sm h as <»T tbny of tlio iil<l abbots of Ibo 
(UtoH of 1 1 114. aiifl lJ7fi, in fbo (‘ioiatoisof \A'rst- 

I'llnsttT Abboy ; Ho»;or, Hishop of Sanini, HIM, in 
SiiliMbury ('alliedial , and Andtew, Tb^^bop ol Fotot- 
boroiit^b, HIM, ill IVtrrbonnifib CHtlirdial. In tboso 
o:ir!v N<^rinari times tin* hIoik* coffiim ol persons oj 
lion were not Imrii^d, bul only sunk in tlie 
;;ioiintl to the level of the p.iverneril, tho eovc'riiip slab 
thus forijjin^ the tombstone: o< ea'^ionally ibo steme 
colTiii w^^nbired on tlie paV(‘nient, and bad an ins<Tip- 
fion ro\ind the ed'^e, oi rroesi'S oi otbc*r ernbleinatK 
sciilfdiires ofl the sides. Of the Saxon times tboie is 
niobdbly not a sinftle sepnlejiral nicinmial known to 
be in e\isieiie<;, the tombs and bhr/ties of Saxori kiim» 
and oibei ineinon.tls wbieh have been .siippoW ift we 
Saxon. b.ivni'A U is tnesumed, been ofi'eied «s lul 
tntiules to ilif moMiory ot foniubn s or beiiefaetvrs of 
lOlijuioiis houses lone after the death of Ihc poisons to 
nhoin tliev b.tve been dedieaied. 

Tlif stoin* eflfiiry '*. 1 '^ at first in low relief, Inita bedeVr 
style soon berime prevalrrit, and most of those oi the 
twelfth eentiiiy aie in half lelief, scnlpLnred however. 

No. 812 . 


as h'doii nl of (b etiiiK*ftlah, of wlueb they con- 

sei|neiab, bo in a pm I. 

^ I)inin,i 4 Ilje le/misof 1):e fimf seven kjn« 2 :.s of tlie 
Noinian laee, the liimmUls of the lailv ninst have been 
loo iniieh oerupied with the ernes and dani;ets of the 
umpiiet daji^ w hjeb wei e passing over them to pay nnieh 
retiaid to the memory of tin* dead. The elerp,v were 
more si^enn, and to the bisliofts and ahliots ue are 
mainly indebted loi .siieli sepnbdiial memoi/dls oi 
those times as yet remajii. Till the jeiijij oi Jinny TJl. 
lioivever, ihr-y are few. and those eln<‘fly ol' Insbops 
aiffi abbots, uiid the ln»lie«t oi the iiolnlity. Of Ihtrse 
iiisl Seven kinps the tombs of only two imw exist in 
Kurland. William I. nteS buried at Hoiien : Wiliiain 
II in the rhoir of Wim hesiei C'atliedral, wlieie ins 
stone eollin of jriev mailde \et remains; Ifeniyf. in 
Iteadlii" A ])l/ey ; Sieplieii in l'*« vers bam Abbey; Ileniv 
TI. and lfteii.«iid J. in the abbey ol ronieM.inll, in 
Fraiiee, where their toini>s Teinain. with atone effigies 
of theiiis^dve.^^ ainl tlu’ir ijueeii^, Kb'.inoi ami lleien- 
^ana; KnnrJobn ii VVoiee^Ui fadndi.d, where Jns 
tomb and effi«y siill oxi*.!. bin the <‘ifli:y is .said to be 
of Jaler date lliaii the londi. iNfusl ol iln* early etfieies 
represent bfehops and Ki>i»ois, in wlni !i Ibeie is much 
uniformity in the iiimie ol lepMsentaimti. Tha 
is often fri’adin*; on a dtimon (I hr* r\ il iinneipie), ana 
einslir.ip: it until the eio-iier or ])ASloMl-htaff; which in 
held in one hand ubile tiie other holds a hook or is 
raised in the aet of bem'dietion. During the same 
y>pnoJ eano])ic^ bes^an to be sculptured over the bead 
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of llip off(r:v, pcoriM-nlly ronsislinpf of a cusippd or trpfoil 
an-li, Ro>iic*iiiM''« «iii»])orlod by pillars at th? sides, soiriP* 
times uii'-U|i}»oi led. Snclv an aicli, resliri;;' on yiillais, 
m iMrvr'd nv<T lli(i liead of tlip efliiry of Aodiew, abbot 
of Pcrprbor(ui« 5 li, already inontiunod. (See Kiiifthl’s 
*Old T'Irmlaiifl/ vol. i. p. 12SK) 'Mieae ardiiiectiiral 
ornainerilH \i<'ie in thouc* days pecubaily appropriate 
to iiihbops and abbots, n'hcrwore ibi* preat iiTipru\ers 
ol ill ebi tee in re, and to wboni we are elnefly indebted 
lor lb(‘ Ri’andeiir and beanly oi onr old eatbedials and 
abbeys. Alnmslevery man oi laiib, not an eecle»ia'*iie, 
was at that lime eiiua^ed ni iIk' ('iiisadi s, eiiber 
dirlietly as a i^arrior or imlireetly as a supiiorter ol 
the: saereel eaii’se. The oieler of Kni^bts 'Jemplara 
was inslitnted in IJlH, and they weic‘ ynob.iblv ^be 
first peisons wbo iieie K'preseiited in ilieir eHiejies 
(as indeed tln'ir bod leS were plaerd in tlunr coffinsj 
w'jtb Ibeir lefjs crossed, a form nnidemalic of tiie 
saeied banner uridei wliicli tliey mnclit. Speci- 
mens of sueh ero^s-lc^y^ed effi;»ies aie to be seen m 
llie Temple (Iburch, J^oudon, wliieb have been rt»- 
cenlly lenewrd in exaet iiintation of tln' oiiy;iriala. 
None of the yiersema hiTe re])rrsenteel were Templars, 
out they were no donbt *assoeiates,' ol ivhom theie 
weie meal iminbeis ainonf? the noble and wealthy, 
wbo, in exidiaiifre for tbeir pious ^^lfla,*'were admitted 
to n sort of iin:iu:imiry partieipixtion of the ayiiiituai 
blessings winch the Temjilars, hy thedr lives of inomfi- 
tMlioii and holy warfaie. weie siipjiosed to be entitled 
to. Nor weie Templars and tbeir as.so(M at ea the only 
]»ers(ins wbo w Cl e llius reprebenied. Oihe:p who ]iad 
been crusaders but were not insoeiates, and many who 
had iK'ver been at all ei\}j;Mf;eil in the holy wais, aie 
i( ]>resenled with their le^s ciossed. ninch rontunied 
to he a sort iif faslnon till Kill!, when tbeoidei was 
abnli^lied. The Knights Templais then liei^aii to be 
lepudeil with ubborienee, and cros.s-lef;p*il tcflij’ifs 
allei Winds )tvvnvio ol lait' oe<nrrenee. 

Ill the twelith crmtniv the flat ji'iaie-alone a)i])eiirs 
• o fi.ive eoim* into use. I,ike I lie stoue effijjy jn leliel, 
it was mo‘‘ily l.nd on the i;roiind oi made a part of the 
])a\ement above the i;iave, and Reneiiilly had a s,im]i]e 
niMTiptioii de<‘ply cut amt jdten filli'd i\itli mcdied 
lead, ol name, d«u\ and ‘Oiate pro aiiima,’ ‘ Pr.iy t«)r 
Hie soul,' 01 soiiiethm^ to the tame idl'eel, addressed to 
the ]»a»sen!;ei. 

The l.'ible-liMiih or altai-loinb, la'sed three or four 
feel from the jiiouiul, was hardlv in nse hefoic tlie 
(liiileeiitii eentiiry : and the full etliey, orst,aiue-eflit,v, 
reeiimbfMit on the slab, was intiodueed ab^nt thesfuiie 
time. The sides oi ibe table tomb wmo often pan- 
nelled, and filled wiHi shields of aims and othei oriia- 
menliil leeinds oi the deeeased. Soiiu’iimes tlieie was 
an inseiiption on the slab, .nnl no efiiuy. 'J’be eHij^y 
nil the taiiie-iomb of Kin;; .lolm, jti M'oieoslei C^athe- 
dial. ibonu:li probublv later than 121G, wiien be died, 
is >el the euiliest statue-ellij;y hnuwn to ewisl in 
Eimland. tbnii”:h those of UeniyJl.and Jtiebaid 1., 
willi then (piOfMis, at FoiileM'auit, aie inIJ effigies and 
cm t.ible-tonilis. and. there is no I'easuii to doubt, are 
anienor to tfiat ofdobn. Aiftulier ol the earliest of 
tlie.*^* table- imiibs and elfipes is that of William Lon^- 
spee, K.nl of Sdisbuvv, in Salisbury Oatliedral : he 
died in ISotli tomb and efiiffv are of wood, 

piiniled and pill, 'Hie elnyy of Wdbani de Valence 
in \\ est minster Abbey is of wood, and was ini"inal]y 
i'overi'd wnli copper irill : be died in 12tMj, and hi .4 
eiliiiv is recumbent on a ebeU of wood, whicli rests on 
a tatij^* ((>i(jb ofiiivMone. 

jM.'ipn of the lalile-toiiibs are jd.ieod in k reeess of 
the wail, ill wli 4 rh..ive theie is peiiei ally a eanop) in 
Inint orei lii('‘wboie leneih ol the ret iimbent fis;iiie, 
iiMMliv consi-^i nip of two, three, or lu.ne ens|w‘tl ur 
.uolies, with ciocUolcd finins ormimented [ 
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gables, and other embellishments eorreapondinp with 
the advance of arehiteetural art, but railnw preeedinp 
than following it. Some ot the moat inagnifieent 
canopies how<*vcr belong to dolaehed tuble-lonibH, the 
figure thus stretched out hmieath its canopy a]) |>caniig 
HS if lying in state, to be gazed upon by succesfiiw* 
generations. Of the varied and beaut d ill foims of 
arehilertiiral detail, the canujiied table-tombs ol Waller 
(iray, Arebbisbop of Yoik, in Yoik Calheilral, 122.'), 
Aymer de Valence in WestiniiistcT Abbey, bXiW, and 
Hugh Despwieer, in TewkesluiTy Abbey, iJk'iJ), aie 
beautiful examples, (See Knight's ‘Old Kngland,' 
vol. 1 . p. 28ri.) 

The full reciinihent effigy was fmm<*d of uooil, stone, 
or briis«5. previous To the se\ entfenlli cvntm y, elli** u's 
ol wood and stone were painted in imitation ol Hk* 
peisonal appearaiiec and usual costume ol lliedfec.iM'd : 
and aiPioiial bearings, eanopit's, and orlh'i oinaimmlaf 
accompanimentB were not only painted but i:il! II 
time had spared tlie colmiis, how imieli the inien’-i 
would have been enhaneed with whieh we eontViiiplab* 
these resemblances of the long-depai t(‘d dr*ui. In a 
few instanees the coloiirspartiallYreminri. aim in otbeis 
tlif*y have been renewed. I’ims Shai.spere's effigy m 
Stratford Church had bt'/^n more than oiiee Tefiduited, 
and this process of renovation would piob.iljly liave 
continued to he repealed, had not Maloni, in Ins ad 
miration ol the classic beauty of iineobinied .naible, 
covered the wdiole tomb. cHigv and all, with whilf» 
paint, and thus rendered a lenewal ol the ojicin.il 
eohnirs impossible. 

Monumental brasses were probably inliodneed in 
the early part ot the thiiteeiitb eeniniy. A ‘bias-,' 
as it is eoininonly called, is a plaleot that' metal, winch 
was irii bedded in a stone slab hi ns to ho level with 
the suif.n e of the slab, and was bisteiied dou ii by beinv, 
laid in mehed ])ili'li, nnd Hieied lliroiigli Hie siene. 
An vffigy of the dei ell^^'d is u^iiail) I'nguixed on Hie 
brass j)l:i|e, liequeiUly with a ennopY, and generally 
with armorial heanfigs. and uith angels, s.iniLs, anil 
other oniaiiii'iits, together with inseiiptioiis, •-oiiie- 
tiiiies round Hie bonier of llie «lal>. hut eonimonly 
below the feet of tbe figiiie. 'fliese sepai ile pails 
were in alniokt all cases engraved on detached I'lates, 
each embedded in a distinct eaviK, tbe iliii k-i'olouieil 
stone slab thus forming an appio]ni.'ile backgrouiid, 
which gave distinctness and relmf to tbe engiaved 
brass. 

As the rccmiiheut effigies of wood and stone weie 
painted and gill, thus ailording a moie coinplett* and 
iife-like reseinblaiiee of the individual, .is well as 
adding rielniesiS ol decoration to the sacied bnildiiig, 
so tiie bia-sses vveie not originally in the simjilc '■late 
iTi which they now appear: the brass was buinisbed 
and Boinetimeft gilt, and the ineised parts were filled 
w ith Idack or coloured resinous Kiibstances, which pave 
additional distinctness to the engraving, as well as 
added to the bc'auly of the figure and its ornamental 
aceompanimenis. 

It is obvious, from the varieties and i»ernliarilic8 of 
35ratiire exhibited, that from the earliest times the 
effigy ill relief, the statue-effigy, and the effigy on the 
monumental brass were intended as Iikom^sses ol the 
deeeased, and, from the niodeoi representation, it may 
be inferred that a model of some kind was made of the 
peisonal appearanee of the individual when lying in 
Mate* or Rtreti'hed out in the coffin. Jirasscs seem to 
have been occabionally made duiing iln; life ol tlie 
peigon represented. The brass, for mstanee, of Abbot 
de la Mare in St. Alban's Abbey, is known to bitxo 
been made during hia life-time, about i;iGU, and no 
doubt under bis own nlspe<‘iioii. 

'I'he bi.iss plates are all i>t foreign mamilaetiire. of 
the luid kind of bra‘^s iovincily called faf.tt nr htiofu 
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The? art ol* making; Yimss Uas not intiodur.cil into 
ICiif^land till Kl.'t'J. 

Slal)s u illi birtxhOb au' sonudinici^i Ywt raroly, on table- 
iDinbh; they aio ('mruiiuiily laid lu the* iiavcmieut of tho 
(diurch, \v'hen‘ llu'y otfor no nripiidiuicul lo tlio tread 
of thi'’ronu:iTf^atu)ii. 

1 'lic' onf;iii «/ •H«']}u 1 rliral biassca has br»*n asorilK'd, 
willi some (h'ptfc <if inobability, lo llio rnaiiic‘ 11 «»d 
noika in bras** which wcic exci-nicd in cormidcTablo 
abtiiidancr, cbu'ily at jii France, during ibo 

clcveniii and iwclfili I'cuUirics. 'I'lial tl|c .ut of cn- 
":iavin|^ the ]))at(‘^va^ ucll bj iIh* plates lliemsi'Ives, Has 
iiiltodiieed Lroin Fi.iiieo and Fl.indeis into Krifrlaiid) 
will baldly admit of a dciubl, when «e know tb^t a 
siiinlar art bad \>n*\imi«ly lieeii* praeiiwMl in lh<i^e 
( oiintiies, and tj^iiit early Iuksm's* still exist in Kiif^land 
wlijeli well' e.\( eiiled by Krt?ncli and Fh'uiisli ariiMs. 

* One of the' rti o elfii»ie« above ie|»rt‘s<*ntcd is a rediicerl 
e(ipy tioni a b(‘(*l-ball nibbinj;, ni.ide iroiii ibe oviamal 
biass in I be eluiieb of Ile\er in Kent. The fencLle. of 
wInoM tfio oiiiAiihtl eilii»y in lliree ieel hifib, is attii/'d in 
a I.irlle .nut in.inlle, nith a veil thrown back finiii jior 
f.iee. Tlie la]>-(b)i; at the leeiaiidtbe aiij^els huppifrtili" 
the nisliion on wbieli tbe head rests, are iritpienl 
.i(*('oinpariiiiieuLs <if efiisies <^ri iiionnniontal brasses. 
'I'lie fifiiire and drapery are very olo^aiil, and the exr*- 
eulion, llmie:*!! not of Jiejfb execllyice, is yd iivneb 
‘‘iipeiuii lo lb.it of most of the brasses oi the lullouiiif; 
M'liUmch. TlKMiisenptioii under her feet is “ flie 
iai-el ^I.M^i.iiua. (luondarn ii\or Will lain (Ibeme, quap l 
obiji MV die uiensis Aui'usti, Anno J)oniJni Millesimo 
ereexix., CUIUS aniiiia: jiroyncH'tur Ueui'. Aiihmi ” 
ffleie lies IMart^arita, lonneily wile <if Wilhain 
(’lievne, wlu) died oil ibe IDtb clay of Auj^usl, ad. 
11 111, lo u]ios<'i>ou1 may God be lavouialde. Amen ) 

'fill' other brass is a <'opy of that oi Kleanoi Ibdiini, 

V ife of Ibe Duke ol (jhiiicesler, who died in lli.).). 
'i* tie brass IS in Westrniiisb’i Abb<‘y, and we bavj' iii- 
liodueed it not only as a speemidi of beanlilul uoik, 
bet lor the juupose of showinjr tlte canopy, w Hh < oat » 
ol aiin.s on the pillars, and the hi ass border wbieli in- 
closes the wliolc, and which contains the jns(Ti|)iujii. 

[To b« c«intinu('«l.j 

Jilack of IJunifth,- -I have Beeii six roftinanies ef infiiiifry 
mtli Ji tiwn of artilloiviiiid ii stiusicb.iii of horse all |mr to Hu* 
rmile liy ,i sini^Ie iifd of iMunets, and cbiveii oH some nules willi 
lil IliHji lioises and bullorks. This oflierij ffeiiiiaJly '«iive iheiii- 
m Iv« hv kei-jiiiif' wiIIiiii tiieii tents, and iiiiilci itK'ir 

bed-* lotlies or llieii caipetn; and Bcivaiits ofleii onuw* L»y rover- 
iii'i ilicnispli'M up ill llioii blaiiUels and Ivinj? pTfectly still. 
Homes AH' oln'M stuiif* t<i a Hiatt* orinmlno^s, iti vvlin li thyv throw 
th.'iji'selvt <4 ov«T ])reijpiees, Hnd hi cuk their bnilw or kill theni- 
H* ivi's. Tlie ifi-ooins, in tryiiij? to save thnr horses, aie geuer.dly 
the jioojde wilt) sufTcr jno*»l in a camp attacked by such an 
enemy. I liave seen some so stum; as to ic«-ou'r wilh diflieulty ; 
•iTul I bebcie tliere have been instances of ]ieopIe not lor.overini' 
at all. In such a fritjrhtlul scene 1 have seen a bnllork sUtiii» 
and <hruiiK the cud as ealmly as if the uliole iIimjk hud been 
n|i foi Ins ariiiisemrnt! Tlie hornets widum touch any 
aii'iiial that jeinaiii'* peifcctly still. — Sleeman** Ham~ 
Uhs and Urtvlfecnonx, • 

intjht of five As tlie moon’s ii vis is nearly jierpeiidimlar 

to the plane of the ecliptic. Hhe cun scarcely have any cli.iiii^c of 
^easl:])s. Hot wliat i.s still ninie retnaikiihJe, one hnlf ul the 
inrwiii li»s no ilurkinas at all, while the other half h.is (wo weeks 
•a* lii^iit and two of daik'iiess allernalely : the iniialiiiaiils, iffoy, 
of the fii'Bt half liUBk cuiistandy in eurtli-ahiiie without seeitij; .he 
sun, wlnbt those of the laiier never see the earth at. all. as 

]iibt stated, the earth irllrefs the li^rht ol the sun lo the miNiii in 
the Slime iijuniier as the ninon ilucs to the earth ; ttieietore, nt the 
tune of coi'jniietioii or lu w iiiooii, her fnittier sidi. must tie rii- 
b^hleiied by the sim and the oeaier half by the cw I h ; and it 
the time cl oppositiou ui fuif uioou, out. half of her will U* 


eiibj^hteried liy the .<.iiii, hut tlie olliei half wdl he in Iota! dark- 
ness. To the LoiiaiiaiC' the earth Kcems tiie lar'iest oil> iu lli® 
niiivcise; for it ajijieAis lu ihini iiior*- th ui lluA* tioie.s ilic •«i/.e 
of the still, .'iiid tliiilecii linns j»re:«li'r than tin* moon di»eb to u% 
— exhihitnif^ siindar p)iiise.>i to hersell', hut in »i ivverv* ordif : 
for when the moon is foil tin* ciitii m lut'lsihle toihein; and 
when tlie moon is new, tliey will see the eailh toll. The face of 
the 1 noun uppi'iirs to us p<‘iuiiiueiit,iiut to tin ni tl:e eArlli pre- 
hPiits veiy diiVeieiit appeal aiice <> : the I'ueifsc and Atijuilic 
Oceans, in the couixe of each twenij-fiuir horns, will siicees- 
sivi'ly rivet fheii atleiitioii, find tlie vebjCily of ntofioii mnst 
c'\» lie both suipiise and coiijeeluio, Th(Ai|.(ii, as ufoU'SAid, eer- 
taiii of those ,.',eiil1riiien only l»ehold tlie eailli lor half a niunlli 
ai a timt, llhise iirar the bonier see it only i>( cas'ioniillv,^and 
Ihosi* oil the side opjMisilo the earth never seeil at all.— (.y/t- of 
hij ('a^Atwt II. SMjihj li.A. 

Silk-ivornt* tn Jdtnntrn . — About lit? miles from .^panisii Tmvn 
aie tlie woiks of die Jaiiiaira Silk ('uniisiijy. Thm eomjiaiiy 
was lilt orpoi filed fiy a loe.il act, dated July, ISil. They pur- 
rhdheil u 7 d ar ien, on wliicli lliry have creeled two iron hiiililiii{{s 
aiitl two wiunlen lioii.'ies, find plaidetl upwards ol two liuiidied 
neie*. with loiill.errv-liees. The place a* called Wefcjlh* ^dle, 
aliei then bile inuch-eHleemed sovernoi, .Sir C. MelCiiUe. The 
soil is a leil m.iil, impreriiated witli iron, and suits tin. rnulheirv- 
liee'i extrennlv well, and the cbiiiate in that pint of tin* isl.md 
?■> mosi eoii^'eiuai, the tliermoincier raii^uiK from Sti^ to 7 .V^ Fain. 
In tins climate iRo loiiliieiiies aie evernreeii, and are siillieientJy 
advanced in l*.i moniliH to ]}ioduce loud fur die woiins; r.i the 
fe.i'jierale /one*' the liees ^eneiiilly take five yeais lo loine to the 

s. uiie |a*J lection. They an; not allowed lo prow into IniKC tieti, 
hill aie cut down after iittaiiiiitp a certain height, and then spiinp 
up afie.di from many btcniH. One of the nun l)iiildiii!*R is '2i,i 
feel li nu* l»v 1>K leel Wide, and iJa feet hhdn It f'linidud 
with lailuajs .iiid caninpv Ihr the univeyiuue of the food tuUiB 
heij^lit uf tiio shelves wild c the insects are]»laced, this i» the 
Coiaoneiy. AnoLliei of iho in»n biiililnips, culleil the Fd.ituic, 
is 110 liet hv .'lO, in wlncli is llie leebnp appaiatus, woiked by 
hteAUJ. As silk* worms’ epps lerjuiie from six to elpiit immths to 
laatin.'lfereic tliey Imuh, it has In en round neeessaiy in tins cli- 
mate lo pive lilt* eyps ,iii nilitic.ial winter, otheiwise they wonlil 
dviiniile aod die. 'Ihis aililkial winter i; ohlaiind hy the epv.s 
heiii'j;: jiiil into jnis, and tiicw inio chaieoal, and placdl in an 
n e-li«ni.-e. 'llu* woiins ean thus he taken out ueuiininp lo the 
time the am null leipine.* lor «ia*iiill>', and the food is al\\a}H 
lendy foi iis suppoil. Hat Mr. S, V» bitiiuiisli, ihe fouiulei and 
iiuiiKipd of Ihe eomirtiii}, wrftes that he has succeeded in “ the- 
iilirinp” tlie hilk-wuriius, as he euli.s it *, and us tins is of laic 
iiceiirieiiee, \\« pive the ui I'oiiiil iii*liiH own \uii‘d.s:- On the 
inorniiip of 2yrh Apiil, IKb'l, as I was rxanimmp a f.lolh of 
uist .ibmit to he hud away till ihe next ne.isun. I discuveiid tlial 
Uie epps of one ‘inillvi’ liad hatched, — the olhers lemaiii dia- 
muiil to this day, now nearly a yeai. J led the live ones rave- 
lully, but out ol 430 iomioiis, ohlainnl only one paii of ‘iiiilleis’ 
lo lepioduce *0 fen day*; these apaiii, llioiii*li fed earelully, 
dwindled away till all hat one j»an ilied, evidently fioin woak- 
iu'i».s. I jMM severed, huwevei, vvulehiii,'' tin* wliule aviIo 
iMterest. For tin* thud lime. I pioi iiied but one p,iir from s'dl, 
but this fviir was diciiledly s'fion!<ei‘ than the Ibiioer ones. I’lie 
foiiith tniip leveii ]Xiiis wen* I'avdl; and iVom tli.it lane they 
iisu* been piadiially impiovinp, till now the ii,;htli p. nei.iti.Jii 
uie the* liiiest .ind bi* l worm* 1 have evei seen , the eocoons 
eaimot he eipialled. I hfive*hv eiohsiin? i.ht.iiind toe liifieieiit 
varieties, all but one jirmlii'-!ii'' cocoons ol tin* n-osl hiillianl 
whitLiiess. I'ldia and f'lnna have feu-day vaiietn'.*, lot they 
are* mi small and v^’Id so liMle bdk, tliat tliey aie ml wuith 
notice; but those of mine aie Hupenoi to anvof the amiual van- 
eties, anti will no doubt mipiove byeavefiJ riilliVnln n. A lew 
samples ol the Mjk bpiin at lhi3 ]daee wire hioiiuht lo Tiondon 
by Mr. \Vl'ifniui.sli, and siibnillled l(^Kinie of the lM^l judges of 
the uiliele; and hefoic it was known (loni wlieme il \va-» 
ljioii';ht, they pioiiounced if to be lir-t-iale tilk, atid then woitu 
III tlie iiiniket fiom 'i*!*. to ibis, per pound. 'I hese craniphs were 
wound bv han9, and before the .sl-v-m maelme iy was »*iV<ted. 
The l.laekaiid coloured woik-i«-')plr semi lo like l lie Dcaupalion 
\iMY Wf H;*aiid Ll.e conipans have dhtnlmted loall tliaf wifthed 
them, lo'dlMiry euttinpc. to *( lie oni.«Ke the ijeah.uilry tlifmiAelved 

t. i rulli'.atp the woim. — itviJe to ihe*Iit?t Imiiea, 
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ESSAYS ON THE IJYKS OF IIKM Al^KAHLE 

PAiNri*:Ks.-N«. XXXI II. 

Raimuki. at Homk. 

Though tho clmrartor uF Pope Leu X- wa» in all rr- 
s{)OOts diHereiit fioni tlial of sTuliufi, he m'uu not a 
]atron of Riipliael Unui lu8 iiredoeesHor liuil hciMi, and 
uiTtainly tlio number orieaniod auti acroin|)li 9 liod men 
Avliom Leo allraeted to his court, and llie eiithuhiartin 
hu' classical Iraniinj; ulncli vvcvailcd amoii" tbciiH 
strongly influenced tb'»s<’ ]iroducliou.'< of Raphael which 
liale from the aceessjon id I.eo. They liccaine inoie 
and more allied to the antupie, and less ahd Jess eui' 
bued with that pmc re1i^‘ious spirit which we find in 
Ins earlior Murks, 

Cardinal Heitibo, Cardinal Bibiena, (^ouiit Casti- 
(tjiotie, the poets Ariiwto and Sanaxrip'n, ranked at this 
time amon^ Hapliael's intiinato tiiemU. With his 
celebrity, Ins riches increased ; he built himself^a fine 
Imuso ill that ]iart of Rome ijalled the Bor^o. beUoen 
St. Peters and tlic castle of St. Anirelo; he had 
niinieroiis scholars fiotii all parts of Italy, who at- 
t<‘nded on him u'ilh a lo\o and reverence and duty 
far beyond tbo lip and knee boina^e Avhidi waits on 
princes ; and such was tho influence of his benign and 
gmiial temper, that all those young men lived in the 
nioBl entire union anti friendship with him and with 
each other, and his achool wav never dtaluibod by 
thosd animosities and jealousies ubich before and 
since have disgraced iW M^hoofs of art gf Italy. All 
the other painters of that tin>e were the friends rather 
than tlio rivals of the supreme and gentle^ Ha phaeU 
with the single exci-plion of Michael Angelo. 

About the i-tTiod at which wc arc now arrived, the 
hce.iiining of Ine pontificate of Leo X., Michael Angelo 
bud left Home for Florence, as it has bt'cu rclat<*d 
in liib life, Lionaido da Vinci came lt> Homo, by the 


i<ni.- I'loii' itl'fc, ‘ nC'lt'*’'] 

invitation of Leo, nltciidi'd b> a tiain of sciiohuv, and 
lived on good Utius uith lta]>hacl, who treated tlu^ 
venerable old man with bcciuuiug ilclrrcmv, I'ni 
ihiitolomeo also \ibitf‘d Rome aboul 15i;kio the gicdt 
joy of bis friend. \Ve find H:i]diael at this linie ttn 
tcinis oi the tendcipsl Ineudj-lnp WMlh I'laiicKi. and 
111 corrcayiondi^iici* with Albeit Diner, fur whom lie 
onl curtained tin* Ikghcst ailiniralioii. 

Under Leo X., Ra])liHel continued Ins great wmks 
ill the Vatican. Do becran the third hall or '‘vtimpm' 
in 1515. The ceiling of this ebanilicr bad been ]iainic(t 
by bis niastei Pcriigiiio lor Sixtus IV. ; and ILijiIihcI, 
fiom a feeling of respert for bis old master, would not 
reiiKive or paint ovei his woik. On the sides of the 
room be represented the ptiiu'ipal events in the lues 
of Pope IdMi 111. and Po])** Leo IV., shadowing forth 
under their luinos the glory of his pation V'o X. (It 
thcHe pictures, the most remarkable is that vi Inch is 
cdllerl in Italian ' L'Incendio del Rorgo,’ the Fire in 
the Rorgo. I'be story says that this populous part ol 
Rome nas on fire in the tune of l^eo IV., ai^i that the 
eonflagration was extinguished by a miracle. In the 
burry, confusion, and tumult of the scene ; in the inni 
cifcapinghaif naked ; in the terrified groups asseinideil 
in the foreground ; in the women carrying water ; «\ (‘ 
find every variety of attitude and emolmn, expressed 
with a ])erfect knowledge of forni ; and some of tin* 
figureB exhibit the influence of Michael Angelo’s ceiling 
0} Sistine Chapel already described. This fresco, 
though so fine in point of drawing, is the worst cohurf*d 
of the whole Bones; the best in point of colour are 
the Heliodonis and the Miracle of Uolsena. 

The last of the cbamberK in the Vatican is the Hall 
of Coustantine, painted with scenes 
that emperor. Tlie wli 
been executed by the 
designs and cartoons, we i 
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niily obsorvinfi; that an I'xcelient reduncd ropy of the 
^iiicNt of all, llif riattlo of Coiialautino and MaxciilJUii 
may bo a'on at Hampton Court. 

Wliik* Rapbaol, aaaislod by liia acliolara, wai design- 
ing and exeoutiLig llio large Irrsfoos in tlio Vatican, he 
was itlso engaged in niaiiy oilier works. lIis fortilo 
iniiid and i '(Mi^«haud were never idle, and the imtnbei' 
of creations of this wonderful man and the 

rapidity with wliicli they snceceded each other, ate 
qnife unexampled. Airioiig Ins most celcbniled and 
pojMil.ir coiijpusilions is the serit‘s of sul^ei’ts from the 
Old 'robtainoni, called ‘ Kaphael’s Bible thete were 
eompaialively small iiictmes adorning the thirt(»<»n 
enpoliis of the “TiOggie” of the V'atii’an. These “Loggie” 
an* open galleries running round Three sides of anopeit 
(ourt: and the^allery on the seeund story is tli(‘ one 
j):iioi<‘d under Raphaul's ilireotioii. Up the sides and 
lonnd ihc windows au* arabesque ornaments, festoons 
ot Iniil, flowiTRy animals, all combined and groufied 
togeliicr with the ninsr exquisite and playful fancy; 
lie 7 have been ninch injured by lime, by the harba- 
ions tieatnient of the Fieneh soldiery when Kunic* was 
b-.K'ked in ir>‘J7, and by un&kilthl attempts at lestofa- 
timi The pictures in the cupolas being out ot* leacli. 
me hetiei i)j4*spived. Saere^ subjects wore ne\er ic»- 
pp'scMited in so beautiful, sn poetical, and so intelligilde 
.1 i.iKiinc^r at* by Hapliiiel, l>ut as the conies and* eii- 
gia\iiigs ol these woiks are iniiuinerahle, and (‘asily 
Joel w'ltli, we shall not enter into a particular dc*- 
st option of them; vor> good copies of several may 
hi' s''en al tl:c National School of Design iiL Somerset 
House.* 

'* .V a«il ofcarellent engravings Iroin the nerics, in a fiite 
Rty1<>, .Liid (if a laigo size, and all executed at Koiiir after tiie 
i>ii^iiiid freitcnes, iz iitiw puliliahing by Parker iu the Strand, at 
iij( extiaordiiury low price uf^six engiavingH for iiiiil* shilhiig^. 
Tiie ziil)j4>c(f«, die iize, and the line taife of die execution, lender 
tlieiii admirable oniamenll for the wails of a hchnohiaoin oi 
sfinly. 


There was Hiill ariothur great work lor tlie Viiiican 
intrusted to Hajihael. The niteiior the R.stiue 
Chapel WHS to be hung round the lower walls with 
taj)i?8trips, and the sulijcets and drawings w'ere to be 
pi*eparod by him, to be copind in the looms of riuti- 
ders. 'J’huB origuiati'd the tanioiis **CAiiTooMs ny 
IlAPHAKh.*' Tlu'y were urign^lly ten in nimibei, eight 
large and iw'O small oiies:.thteo are lost, llie Stoning 
ol Stophon, the Conversion of St. Paul, and St. Paul 
ni his Dungeon at Philippi ; and seven remain, whieh 
Knglaiid is so happy as to possess, and whieh are now 
pre.'ierved at llanipton Conn: 1, the Minu'uiouK 
lliaught of Fishes; 2. (Jhaige to St. IVter; 3. •the 
Beautiful Gate; 4. the Death of ALiffriiAH; 5. bJlvniHH 
strfick Blipd ; 0. St. Paul and Barnabas at J..ysirk; 7. 
St. Paul preaching at Athens.* 

Raphael finished thes>e caitcmns in 1516. They aie 
all irom fourteen to eighteen feet in length, and ahoni 
twelve feet hi^fli ; the figures above life size, drawn 
willi chalk upon strong paper, and coloiued in dis- 
temper. lie received for Ins designs four hundred and 
ihirtydoiir gold dunatK, (about 65(1/.) which weie jiaid 
to liini, three hundred on the loth of .June, ITiiri, and 
one hundred and thiny-foni in December, 1516. Tl'O 
rich tapestries woiked from these cartoons, in wool, allk 
and gold, wer« (‘oin))lele(l at Anas, and sent to Home, 
in l.'^lf). Foj these the Pope ])aiil to the manufai'turor 
at Anas iiily thouband gold ducats. Kaphael had the 
.satisfMclioii, before be died, of seeing them hung in 
iheir places, and of witnessing the wonder and ap- 
plause they excitefl through the whole city. Several 
seUof tapestries wet e worked from the cai toons : one 
set was sent as a present to Henry VIl I., anif alter the 
death of Charles I sold into Spain; anothei,or the 
same tet w'as exhibiti'd in London about a year ago, 
and has sini'e been sold to the King of Priispia. 

• * A&*a jiiirtinikir .icoount of tlie Cartoons U ffivi'ii in a former 
viilitiiM* (ifilii* ‘Jk'iiny i( bus been tliuuglit uiint’cwsarjr 

(d >1 lint'. Srf Wds, 1. and 11. 
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Wliili' all Kome was indul^;infr ocstaE'irs over llw' \ 
r'n h and il(Mi^v-pJii(l 1 ap»'^tneR, wliic.h wcrr not 
and are siill les‘< rif>iv, ^vortli niif* of the cartouiiB, lb»* 8 i* 
T>m;ioua prodiuMions oF tho artist's own mind were 
lyins; in tin* vvjirelwmse of tin; weaver at Arras, iirj;l(*cted 
and forftntlcn. ftume were lorn inlo frapjnients, and 
{Mirls oF them exist in Myiioun rolliu'lions. Se^en still 
remained in ‘^ome frarret or rellar, when Riiliens, just 
ii cfMiturv alterwards, inentmiied liieir existence to 
(.‘harles t., and advised him to purclmsi' lijriii for the 
us^^ oF a lApustry inannUc'toiy whieli Kmj*: Jaineb I. 
Iiiid oslahlished at MoiUake. 't'he pnieliase was 
iiiado. They had been t in inlo loii{.v i ahoiU two 
feet wide*, for tlti* ronvc'ineiic** oi the w'ovkmeii, and 
111 this state they anived in Kiifj:liind. Oy f!|iai life's 
ilealh, Cromwell boiij^lil Ihtnii at the hJile of tlse 
royal eiFeels for .MM)/, «We h.id veiy nearly lo'-i thi-in I 
Hi;ain in the rei;*ii of (’’hai If.-. ]i , lo; Jy)nif> "XIV. 
havmt? intimated thi(ni;:ii Ins anilia^^saflor, Raiillon, a 
wish to ]ioshesR them at aiiv price, the iieeilv, (fuelers 
Charles was on lli<* point of yieldiuR' tliem, and would 
Jiave done so blit for the rejnesmitaiians of the Lord 
Treasurer Dwnby, to whom, in Fat'l, w'eowe it that they 
were no! (M*dpil to I'ranccx They remained, how oko*, 
iiep,leeled in one oF the hnnber-iooms at Whitehall 
till the ]cip:n oF William ill., and iiart;|[)w ly escaped 
bemK destioyed by hie wlien WhiUdiall was binned 
111 IG 98 . It must liave been slioitly afler that Kuiir 
William nrdeied them to be repaired, the fra^imni.h 
pasted tot'ethei and stretched upon inieii ; and beni^ 
just at that tunc occupied witli tlie alleiations and 
impiovcnneiits at llaiiiplou Com I, Sir Cliristo]>lier 
Wren had his (‘oinnianda to plan and eieet a room e.\- 
niessly to receive them, — the loom in whitli lliey now 
hdiip,. 

In the Vatican tlirro is a second ol Iwrlve ta- 
pestries, lor which Rajiliael p:ave the oiii;inal de^iuns, 
but he did not execute the e.irlooiis, and the style of 
drawing* in those Irn'Uiieiits wdiieli lemain js not his. 
A verv fine Ira^i^irient oi one oF these cailooiK", ‘ J'/tr 
Mits^arrf^ of the Jmtot'ciits' is in <mr National Calleiy. 
It is very different in the atyle of exeeiilion inmi th(» 
(‘.iMoons at Hampton ('ourl,and has been ])aLnte(l over 
ill oil, when or by wboin is flol known, hut (('riainly 
heloie 17 iK). To ail the^c tH]iestrieh weie rich bordeis, 
eonipOMed of beautiful aiabesqiies, and pioupa of boys, 
and Hubjerts on a snial) scale from the life of Leo X., 
a^tonisliiiip for the endless Jertilitv td fancy, the larpe* 
and noble style of tieatnient, and the exfpiisile place 
.nid ]Mopric’ly which di tinpuished Hapliael m his 
‘■mallest as well as jii hi 4 laipcRl and most iniporlaiit 
inoduclioiis. 

THE WINE-DISTlllCTS OF ri ALY. 

Titk vine-]uoilnee of Jl.dv is placed under •‘inpular | 
disadvaiiUne. in ie‘'[»eci to tJie iMU‘mir.n;eim*;it , which | 
cniiiuH’icc* uonid afford to it.^ If a laipe deiiiriud cx- 
K'N'd in England for Italian v.jiir.s, an ii'ceniivc to 
nii})rovctiicnt would be piven, whereby the elinr.u ter 
id the produce impht be preatfy improved. Hut the 
fiscal arrauReuiimls Ix'lween cdlier coiintneR have had 
much infiueiice in this n^bpeei. C>n ihiR point Mr. 
lU'ddiiiR says: — “The wines of modern Ttaiy me all 
made for home cousui.iplioii. The interests 'of coni- 
meree, which lead to com))etitii)n, Jiave not yet inter- 
fered to improve them. Kupland amidst licr tiaffic 
with all the M'orld, drew from Italy raw filk and oil, 
lull held out 110 preiniuin for the improvement of 

Italiaii^'winea by a demand for them 'Jhat Italy 

liooR ]iroduco pood wine is undeniable, as w'«dl as that 
*.|.t i:»«ovs a vaistMcal of what is very bad. Tliere are 
in.j'v i aiises which contribuie lo this, beside? the want 
id a ti*:iiuluh from coxumerec. The potty sovcieijntics | 


of Jialy ai’e a bliplit upon lier manufaete.res ii » le. , 
than ujKin her civilization. Many ol tlicM* are shut up 
lo iheiiiseJves as n'pards their productions, and eatnioL 
interchange with the nei^hbourinp stales wrho.it a 
preaL disadvaritape, owiiip to iieriiicious duties, liipli 
beyond all rea.sonabIe limit, compared to the a nine of 
the article. It is not, therefore, because EnpLuid 
imports no wine (lom Italy, tin* opinion is to be enter- 
tained that lliere is no pood w'iiir* prowu tlK*re; nor, 
because the Veiietiaiih iiiipoiled ('yiirus wine ni consi- 
derable (imtiitiliob, an* we to conclude theie is none in 
Italy. That the piowllisof Italy are nut wbal they 
onplit to he, oi whal they mipht he made, no one e.m 
deny. \ vast deal of wine-fruit is prown in a mode 
hiihsidiarv toutliei prudue(\ Wiik* is made in a deft c- 
1i\e manner ; but it ‘atihlie.; the home eoiisiimei ■ and 
tins hemp the only ohjecl oi tlie farmer, Ik* is careless 

I ol imjuo\eiiient.‘' 

I Tliere are two modes adopted of lianiiiip Miie*-, 
w'hieh are di.snii»‘l!\ lUHiKcrl in diHeienL (mmiiiIil .. 
'J’Jk’sc an* the /n^h and tb ‘ /atr liannm;. Tin* loiun'r 
is where tiic vines aie lLiiUK*d aloiip jiali'^.ules, or Imm 
tioe to Irei?: they ar('- idaiitcd, lor iielanei. near a 
maple, a cheiry-liee, nr an elm; they are selFeied in 
interlace tlH'iris(‘lves ivitli^Uie braiielies of the tree. II 
the trees winch thus siiyijioil. the viiK's aic iin^pulailv 
planted, some of the tinit may have ton inneli .miii and 
e.\pusnr(‘, w In Je oliieis livvi* too lillle. 1 iiu ease; 
a kind of ladd(*t-W()rk is siibstilulr'd for th tici’s, .ilMuit 
cipht or nine feet in heipht, and jilaeed :i!mmiI Hie R.niie 
distance aRiind(‘r : ibe vim’s an* lien led in Jeslooiis 
iiuiii mie In the other. TIjc / f>/r-iiairiinp (* ii;?e-bas’) 
is adopteil where the ydaiit is <‘itliei natuial1> of low 
piowth, or wheio it is keyit low by tin* \ ine-di ewsr*r. 

It IS the hiph-traiiunp sy^lein winch js pr'iieially 
«u1o]»t<*d in tin* Italian Muevards ; 'but oHm'i eiKiijii- 
staiices, iiidepeiulent of Uk* aeviial traininp il ^elf, lessen 
tlie eljieacy of ibe system emplo>e<|. In luanv di liieU 
corn m vepelables aie prown between Ule\l^le^, m 
others, the vineR arc* jdanled u)»on soils not enn‘jeni.ii 
to ill** n prowth ; in oiIkts, the vines an* siifi'eiid lo 
run up to any heivlit. and are not piu'i»‘d at all ; some 
exhibit every qiialiiy of vine piowinp topeiher, w'iiluml 
a<e(uitmeiit of any kind; in many (‘as(*s the vinr* is, 
alhnved lo exl[u*nd its luxutiaiie(; of prowth lalher 
upon the leaves and branches than upon the ti nit. One 
of ihc anthoriiier> whom we before (| not* -d lernatks:'- 
“Blit if the Italians neither pimie their viiie.s iioreori- 
sult the piopi'i* soil for llieir culture, nor lefiain from 
niakiiip them Bceoiidary to the other ])ioduclions of 
the earth, they axe still more censuiable in then mode 
of condiietiiip the yiroeess ol the vintape. Neiiher 
slenUeiness of ea])ital, nor the iron prasp of foreipn m 
domesiie tyranny, can hear any poi lion of the blame 
in this ies]u*el. The prapes, after beinp trodden, arc 
all tlirow'n lopether ni the most sloveiilv manner; ripe 
and unri]>e, wniiid and inisound, aic comiiionly inlei- 
niinpl(*d, and finiip into vats lliat ri'niaiti uuclcaned 
fiom the Ja*-'t year's viiitairo, tlie pi ess heir.p raiely 
UFed. The ]*rocess of fermentation is condiieted in the 
most eatelcss manner. The must is not suffeied to 
remain without fresh additions until the vintape is 
over. Wlnlst in Franee they will only suffer the pres- 
sure of one (lav’s patheriup to ferment loppth<*i. the 
Italians will throw in fresli must in tlu: lu-ipht of the 
proeea?. That vtim* so made, whatever may be the 
dfO^cts in cultivatinp the vine, could ever be of tole- 
rable quality, is not to be expected. There :iic siime 
landow'n(*r8, however, who jiobsess (»xeell('iit wiiic, 
M'hidh ihey have been at coubid(*iablo pains to imuiu- 
faeture; lint then it is not lo bi* diurik beyond their 
own faiiiihes, and has no (‘ormexioii with what is coni- 
moulv Suld in the country in respect to quahiv. It ilje 
vintape were as well conducted, and ikc same 
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tiilctni willi iniist as in iMuiifr, vriy superior wines 
would h(' llir vi'Milt; iui the (Innate is matchless.*' 

Aninn^ tin* betitu' KuhIh of Italian wines are some of 
those .which Niipli’b pioduccs. The hi$;hly-pri7(Hl ‘La- 
t t'hiistr- better Knov.*n in this comitry for its 
i-’tatllni'j- and rj^lher n reverent name than ior its real 
(| Mil lily - IS om* of tliese. I’liis is a sweet and hisciouj* 
win^', of \ibich veiv litlle is made ev(*n in the most 
l.ivourable yeais, and that Jiltle is deposited ehieny in 
I he royal eidlais. Another Neapolitan wine is the 
‘ Vino (iieeo,' prodncf'd troin a t;ra])e Tif that name, 
s.iid to Imve been brom;ht tioni Greece. A thud kind 
is a niuscadiiK' wine, of fine coh»ur and rich ]KTtn!ne : 
(his is made iicir Vesnvius; indeed the volcanic n.iliuc 
(tf the soil in many ]»arts of the Ncaiiolitaii ttwrilory 
seems (o he\A'y lavoniahle to the jnoducti'ni ofiidi 
..nid sweet winet’. 

riie Itf»rnan States ]U'odin e. ainon" otlKwa, an aroma- 
1 i(‘ and inloxieatuiG^ wine called ‘Moite Kiaseone.' 
Hut tla' wines ol 'I'uscaiiy are, on llie winde, deemed 
heit(*r than those ol any otliei Italian di-^tnd, elm-fly 
IxM-anst' the pioc'css oi v\ im'-tn^kin^ is bett(‘i under- 
stood. TIu* (rrand Dukes, one alter amdlier, ha\e 
taken eonsulei aide pains t(» improve their vineyaid.-, 
I)\ Mnportiii;r tin* species (d vine- lioin Ki.uice, 

S)»ani, the (’annries, and oIIkt eounlnes; .*iml ilie 
wim*s made at then villa.s shew lliaf (Ikmi* Ja!)ouis 1 ia’»e 
been attended with consnieialde sncce .s- Tbi' iinblr\s 
iiiP said in s(dl their wiui* by lolail, at Florem e. iimn 
tMM! p.d at e-eel lars. The mode of hoUlni'j: a»iopt(‘d at 
•loit'Mce has «:i veil rise t<; th(» l(‘iin ‘ Ihe-l. of wine;’ 
(oi It IS really in flask*-, similar to those in whieh oil e 
ii.il»oTled, that tin wiin* IH s<dd. 'rh?s>e llatk*- aie {>i 
liirf^e sire, lioldiiif' tlii(’(* quarts each. U hen fiiJed 
w nil wim* a lew drops (d od are inirodm’cd into llie 
fl.isk. as a im'iiiis of }n;oleelins the wine irom Ihe 
at lion of the air; a>id wlirn the wiin'i is alioul to he 
n-ed, a hit of tow is introduc(*(l into the flask to ffbsoib 
ihe oil, pivMous to the conlen^^ bein^‘ jioiip'd out. 
'file Tuscans of all classes dunk wine liheraliy, Iml 
wiMiout excess; and solmh to lelisli the u]iniion ( 
pi(‘si-ed by one of tliciv jioets, that 

II liiioii vhid fu buoii sauguc'^— 

“fiood wine makes ;,'iod blood." . 

I'laeh of the other Italian Stales has a reputation for 
'oine small quantity of its wine, j^enenilly an e\< (qitjoii 
to the l.ir^er hnlk as to quality. Thus, a ]deas<iiit, 
sh.up wiiK , ( ailed Asprnio, is made iii ilie (h(uip.vna. 
Divieto produces a sweet wme with a good flavoui 
. 111(1 perliinie. Tn JIoloKna most of llieir wines are 
boiled • they are efJervesceril, like cliampa^ii'*, in thiur 
iatur.il state, or as ‘ \Tho cnido,’ and on beinp; boiled 
tin-y become ‘ vino cotlo.' In some of the districts of 
South Italy the sod is Ion rich to favour the ]>erfectini; 
of pjrapes ; lor tins fruit requires a liot and dry ratlier 
than a rich kind of mould. It is said that the vine- 
yards bordering on the southern slopes of the .Aip.H 
w^'i’c in Ibrnier times so nmcli pestered with h«‘ais, 
which devoured the fruit, that the cultivators w'cre 
obln^ed to creel small straw huts upon the top of* a 
l)o*st, just !ara:e enough for a man, from whence he 
iiiij:;liL .**11001 the animals without hein^ ]»erccived. 


DN THE SUPPLY OK WATER IN TURKI*;^V 

The modes of sup]ilyin" large cities with wal(»r are 
aimuej; the most important arraru?(*menla of •eivil 
('conoiny. and have involved singularly dixerse appli- 
cation of scienlific or iiie( haiiK'.al principles. Wc are 
in Knal.md, and (‘specially in Jtoiidon, so accustomed .o 
fiAid an almudaiit s’lppiv vt 'vuter at hanil, and ]»io»'nr- 
ahle willi .1 wouiicrinlly binall expeiidiLure of time and 


trouble, that we are sc-ann-ly in a condition to ajipre- 
ciato at its true value the benefits of llu^ system winch 
has gradually grown up ainnnp; us ; suite we do not 
Know the inconveniences wlneli the absciice (#f ilies»c 
facilities would occasion. 

But in many fonugn countries, .and especially in 
early times, the prevailaij:^ iii5d(’ lias been to construct 
A massive straight aqiieduei, course, or (dianncl, de- 
sccnchng very gently Irimi the le.scrvoir or spring to 
the point wlieie it is to be used. In Turkey, in the 
vicinity of Const an tinople, iwo f>st(>ins have bemi 
adoplfMi ; the aqueducts oi the eai liei, or <ire(*k,eiu- 
)nre; and tin' liydraulit ])ili:ir8 ot *he pieseut dav. 
Tig’ geiier.il li'atuieb of the e wc w ill d(‘serihe, elm'fly 
from the xxfoiks (d Dr. Walsh and Miss Pardoi*. 

There are three curious fe^giiies in these Tniki'*Ii 
an:in»j:einents . viz., the heuois oi reservoiis, the a(pH - 
duct.n or (‘hHiiuflft. and the (’iioiiiious (-islerns witliiii 
th^ city ilw’ll. Some of tlu’se are not now used by tbe 
Tiiiks"; but. all lonp part of lb*' ge, ier.il system winch 
wt* wish lo illustrate. .\ beudi i.s a leservoir among 
till* hilNal .adistaiK’ofioin Ciwisi.intinople. Tiie shores 
oi fli(» nbick Sea aii‘ (‘\po^ed to veiy ‘ o\ui)ua sliouois 
of lain, th(* w'.itci fiom wliicii finds its wav into natuial 
rccch^es Ol hollows, between tli'* mountains. wIktc it 
loiins ie.-ievv(Tii*4. Wherever such rills fb)v,('d down 
the Miles of llie lulbs low.iiils o'k spot, the Cireeks of a 
foi iner age, tin* then inbabilants of ilie di'diicls. stopped 
then couiM* by throwing a njoinnl .-icioss the valleyp, 
and in this maiinei torimvl iiinm'roiis tiiangnlar 1ak(*» 
at an elcvarion above the sumiinl lc\el of the city. 
Tlu*-e ri'MUvon.-, (mIIccI /nfdrahiu weie highly prizc'd by 
the (fU*ek empciois. 'I’he eiuharikmenls were I'aceiJ 
with marble, adorned with seulplure, nnd dignifK^d by 
tlie name ol the sineieigti who tunned them. They 
weie deemed so s.aeieil, aiiil of siuh vital im]K)rt:ineI* 
♦o theq’itv, that severe edicts were enacted lo preseivc 
them ; some i(*gulaling the ]danting of tiees, soiu(> (In* 
iihstractioii of w liter, oin* I'ven exacting a of an 

ounce of gold lor «‘vei y ounce ol water sto'cii ! As 
w.iir’i is inoie ynecion.i to the Tuiks than it was to the 
lireckh, lliey watch these ie**ervoiis w itli still greater 
cnie ami piccaiilion. Tlie name iiinv applicJ to tlii’in 
IS and their number has been i orisideiably iii- 

cie,as(*d since tie* lime of tbe* (ireek eiiqieiois One 
oi the Idigest and most niagnilieeiit is called VtdtuU 
\jivatlt, Irma the motlmi of one of liic isullaiis, at whosi^ 
rxp('ime it was erected. 

TIicm*, then, an* the icservoirs, sonic of them fifteen 
niil(‘s nom«lhc city, wlieuiliv Constantinople dciives a 
Mij)ply ot wnter lor ds busy popiilalKui. We have next 
to milK*/* the channels through winch this water is 
conducted fioiii the icservoirs to the city. The Giveks 
UfOd aqvodactsx tin* Turks enqdov iSow/crrar# or 
tf‘rrasi (for both modes of spelling arc adopted by 
different writers'). 

Th(? a:|uednrt» are marsivo arched **tructu!es, sonie- 
wliHt analogous in princf|)]c to the viaduels of modern 
railways, but oftfui much more extensive. Many aque- 
ducts, orpoilionaol afpiedneth, reniahi in the vicinity 
of (/'onslaiitinopie, Icstityiug the cninbiiicd strengih 
and beauty which characterized their original coiiMtiuc- 
tion. Mifcb Pardoe, after .alluding to the change's iiilro- 
dured by TbeTni ks ni lie* modc«>f conveying the water, 
.and to the comparative negli’ctof the dipteducts eoiisc^- 
quciit on the introduction of tho soulen iis, pinreeda 
lo remark : — “ Kiit they were not allowed, never- 
thelttss, lo Supersede llicni altogether— -a fact which 
must gratify every lovcu of the picturesque*,# as he 
gazes on* the majestic .aqueduct of Validei. which is 
flung across tlie fiiir valley of Buyuk’-lqre, tcnninaling 
the viAta as seen from the Hosphoin**, mid linking tlio 
heights with a range of snowy uielu***. Another, of 
more vast but siierhaps less gracelul pioporuun>, and 
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rcTtainly lea^ happily aituatrd, ia tbat of Solyinan, iioar 
pyrjifo; ll doftiiiuitOH a valley unv thoiiBaiid sit liundreii 
feet in widtli, is formed by a d<»ublr ranj^e uf fifty 
arehea, and is of very inipoMiif^ afipcarance, and mn- 
blriicted witli ji^reat Kolidity. I'hf* aoucdiiet of Valciia 
is one of the most ah ikirif; objecta that in('rt» the eye 
of the stransrer, as be gifieea enraptured on the iai -famed 
t!iiy of the JSnspborus. Dark, and hoar, and iiiasHy, it 
JtiiKS two oL the seven hills, and spans the peopled 
valley with a f;iaut ^rasp ; in stroii^ cumtrast to the 
gaiety and glitter of the marble mosques and party- 
iro|/Jured houses. K(>stooiis of the graeeful wild vine 
and the scented honey sneKle ilrapery its mouldering 
masonry ; masses of the caper-plaiil, with its beaul^fui 
blos^omis eoneeal the ravages of time; Tieheiis tiail 
among its aiebes; a^c! a variety of stone qilnnls, fed 
by the moisture wbieh is continually oozing through 
the inlerstiees of the building, flouriiili m |ij(‘turemjiu* 
diixutiance, and lend a glory to its decay.'* 

Instead of using solid construcitoriKof inasonrv, sueb 
as these, for ani\ eying the watmr from llie elevated 
ieR<*rvoii6 to tli(f city, the Turks now use the le^s 
cosily arrangenieiit of the soiitei rais. The water is 
eoinlueied by )»n»es lornied <il cylindriral tiles jointed 
together, and exii’iiding the whole dihiance ot tifteeii 
miles. TIm* ravines that break the inft'i veiling eoiin- 
tiy are crossed by aquediietb, some of vast diinerisiuns, 
striding the valleys iind lowering above Die forests. 
Thus iar the aqtu'dncl systmii is alone employed. 
But in other casu's, tin* fonierrais, which aie insulated 
hydiaulic pillars, are placed in long rowb, like slender 
waleh-lowers. 'hie water aseemds one side o( each, is 
rcu'ived iuttiasmall square leseivoir on Die suinniil, 
and from thenn* di'seeiida the other ; it eliinhs the next 
in a similar niauner ; and liy this eontrivance (tor which 
the Tniks are said to liav<« Im*cmi iiidelited to (he Azabs) 
the vast expense zif aqueducts is savi'd, and the wafccr 
is eonveyed over uiidnlating giouiid towaids the city. 
The principle on whieh they act is tins : whatever be 
the unduhidon o( the surtace of the ground, the hy- 
draulic pillars aie built oi sueh heights that the suinmit 
of each one is pi\ inches lower tiiiin that of tin* one 
preceding with lespeet, net to the suifaee on which 
lhi‘y are built, but to actual water-level. If, Iherefoie, 
a pipe be laid liom Uie top ot one to the top of the 
next one, whether the inK'rveniiig portion extend in a 
straight line or lavid aluim the surtace of the gioiiiyJ, 
the water will he eomeved to the summit of the lower 

I nllar, because that sumiiul is a litth* lower Dun the 
evel of the water in the other pillai.. In fact, the 
beudt and Bouteirais stem of modern Tut key is an 
iitgeiuiMifl combination of the aqueduct principle ul 
parly times with the sytihmi action oi modern watet- 
works. 

When the water, either by aqm^duets or souterrais, 
has hecMi bi ought from Die bend ts to the cily, it is there 
stored in vast cisienis for the ubc ol the inlifchildnta. 
Some of these e.isterns arc dicrcly large tanks, or wells, 
excavated heneuDi the hoinrs, intended piineipAlly to 
ael as reservoirs for ram- water. But besides these, 
there are four vast suhteri,wous cisterns yet in 
existence, which were the work of the Gn'ck eiuperois, 
and which were formeily supplied by aqueducts with 
the waters of the begdts. One of Diein, called by Die 
Turks, Ben-Veber-Un't'gj is supported by thiee liuii- 
died and thirty-six pilUrs of rough maibte: and is 
lumwn as the ** Thousand and one,'* because the sepa- 
ratr blocks in fonning the columns arft said to have 
amuAimtpd to Dui number; but in the time of the 
Komans, this risiern was dpsignatiil D.e * Stranger's 
friend,” being a public n*servoir at winch evciy comer 
might claim bis share. The cistern was computed to 
contain one million two hundred and thirly-cight thou- 
sand cubic feet of w ater, and to sii^cc for the con- 


siiinptinn of the whole city more than fifty days. It is 
now, Ifowcvnr, perfectly dry, and filled with earth to 
one-third tho height ol the coliimnB ; no longer used 
for the purpose to which it w^us designed, it is oeou- 
pied in a strange iiiunncr, hcing tenanted by .a few 
iniserahlc silk-throwsters, who li(*n* ply tlicir labours 
in a damp, earthy, and uiiwliolesome atiiinsphere. 
Thorn is a tradition which states that Dio water-courses 
were diverted from this cistern by order of one of the 
emppiors, who, ivheii digging the foiindaUons of St. 
Soyihia, caused all the soil to he flung into the cistern, 
ratliei Dian submit to the delay iipccssary to its trans- 
poi t beyond Die walls of the city. ITiP channel worn in 
thf‘ atone bv the watpr Dial once flowed into it is di**- 
tingiiishable on three diflerent sides uf the luservon 
ivhich is lighted by narrow grated windows level with 
the streid. • • 

A smaller cislein called the Roiidroiim, or “ Snhici 
ranean," is silnated near the former. Though snialici 
in size, it is murh handsomeK the cohuiiiis being »(, 
least three times the circuinfiTcnco of Dmse in the 
other cisterns, and CQiiiposi*d oacli of a single bio( k. 
Two only of the pillars are imperfect, and the genciHl 
K'draiice is said to be very imposing, 
iut there is one cistern tar exceeding in magnitude 
and in tcirihle grandeur either of thcotheis; a gran- 
deur iiKTcaned by the mystery aticiidnig both De* 
history ,^iid the extent of the cistern. It is somelinies 
called Die Hall ol Watcis, and in Turkish, by the nanu' 
of Yere-Halan-SeraV, or “ swallowed-up palace.” The 
roof of this imincmsie ciMeni, like Diat of Ben-Vebei- 
Dircg, is snp]mrteil by niHrhb* eolinniis, distant ahout 
ten feel Irom each oilier, earh formed from a suigle 
block, willi elaborately wroimbl capusls, and in some 
inslan(‘Os, entirely (‘overed Dirnughont the whole length 
of the shaU wiDi sculptured onifiiiicms in Ingliieiiel 
to Die level (»f the water, u huh \aries m depth, a( 
cori^iri^ to Die sf'ssoii, from five to liitccn feet. I>r. 
Walsh says ol this^ unparalleled cistein (loi such il 
may well be deemed;, “when the Tniks took pn.v 
session of Dio city, Dus nragmfiient work of f»iecian 
art cseajied ilieir notice, and remained niirx]»lorf*d and 
iinKiiown till Die time ot Gillins, who was in flon- ' 
btanUiio])le lu 15&D. He ajmears to he the tint who 
discovered and^ described tins cm ions suhterraiieaii 
edifice; and so ignorant were Dio Turks then of its ex- 
istence, that the houses in the streets above drew w at ei 
Iroin II and knew not whence it earne. Fiom that 
tunc, the memory of it was again lost, and t]a\ellers, 
taking Gillius for Dieir guide in exploring the city, 
seartJied for this ciiriosity in vain; and sonic pro- 
nounced Dial it had no existence, or was confounded 
with some oDier. In this Aatc it reinamerl lor two 
eenturies more, till Andnmssi, tlu* Froncli ambassador, 
discovered and dcsciibeil it. Again it w'as lost sight 
ol, owing to the singular apathy and absence of ciin- 
osiiy which distinguish the 'forks ; until a few years 
ago, when, part ot Die wall of a lioiisc liaviiig fallen in, 
the astonished proprietor discovered imiuiifif-rahip niai- 
hlc c*olutntis, uf various oiders ot aichitcciure. rising out 
•■if a vast lake of water, and stqipoiting a lofty aichcd 
roof on which his house stood : il was Dm “ Hall of 
Waters,'’ the memory of which seems strangely lo 
have gone wholly out of the minds# of Die people, 
and the only known entrance to which is thiough Dus 
particular house. Many attempts have been made 
f til explore the recesses of this vast cistern in a boat ; 
and many acciclontb have liappencd in the attempt; 
bill no exact account seems yet to have been given of 
the extent of the cistern, or the mode in which water 
gains entrance to it from the aqueducts or some other 
source. 
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A DAY AT THE BIRMINGHAM FACTORIKS. 



awl INmHiini; lIutivii-.->KliioU'i» Factor’ | 


It lias born a sort of byo-word, that “ Birmingham is 
•1 ho toy-shop of Europo.'* This pliraso soonis lu l!.i\o 
Kpninp u]» about the liiiio when cheap gilt jowolJory 
l•(•c■aIllo extensively niamiractureil iii Ihdl town ; a spi- 
1 ‘ioH of floods ^vhich well merits a.dn]iiuTioii. uhoii coti- 
sulorod in relerence to the shill ulioi obv siu;h eronmni- 
r.il prndiioo has boon renderod allaiiiablo; but whioli 
has to acoitain exieut acquix'd a bad odour from boiiifz; 
fv.ilmed off, by ilinorant ha^^ko^s and \uiM’,rupuhms 
<l(*alors, as solid M^oid productions, or at least as possessed 
tji c\(!(’lleiu'rs VI hicli aie really allaiiiablo only at a much 
In.’, her price. But niodU'y the phraK; as wo may, it 
i:r o4 but little way in cliaraclmsiii;; the manufactures 
oi ninniTi^hain; biuoe (it may bo safely afli lined) there 
isscaiooly a liouae in the kinplom in uhieh theie is 
not, at almost pvoiy hour in the day, some useful article 
or other oiiipluyed of BirHurii;haiii manufaetiirc. The 
uspful and ihe ortiameiilal tiavc pioftressod by parallel 
sii’ps ; and the genera] arraiigenienla of the town have 
.ifivanoed with them both. Mr. Hawhos Smith, in )ii^| 
(('oouiitof Bn niitu; ham, has alluded to the Utter point 
ill ilu' following terms The mode of conducting 
bimiiicss in Birtpingham has Buffered a complete rei^o- 
lution since about 1760. at which ))crjod iiiHiiiiracUires 
bad multiplied and increased. Previously to that 
period, the * Birmingham hlacksuiith' had lu>en accu*- 
lomed, fiom time ininicmorial, to keep his station at 
hoirii', where In* uus visited by ironniongers and 
dealers, who resoited to this town t\vie.e in the yeai 
nnui all paiU of the country, to make their piu chases, 
riiia was obviously, to the' community at largo, the 
iiifist expensive as well as the least eligible mode of 
e:h’?ting the desired purp&se; and as the variety of 
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maiiuiactuK's rapidly augmented, it became almost 
iuipu''Mhh* ior the custoiuei to wait on the numerous 
fabricators. 7’liis led Prst to the employment of agents, 
who made piirehases lor the ceiffitry traders, taking a 
C'ominisainn tor their trouble. These" agents afterwards 
grew into a aeparalc trade, bei'oming hoiiie-mcrchanK 
of factors, as they arc termed. These factors travel 
thiough every i»art ot the country, collecting oidera, 
winch they tyiei’ute on their own account; carrying 
with them s}>fjcfmens nt the different articles, if piacli- 
cablc ; or pictured representations, wliere too bulky or 
too iiuniOTOus. Tiu’ii portable show-rooins were long 
enclo^ed within the swollen receptacles of a pair of 
leathern saildle-baga, wliich were slung across a horse, 
and an which the traveller, or rider (as he vas then 
tcchnicailiy called), look his seal. But iiow' a tolerably 
eoniplete set of paiterris \fill weigh 5 cwl., ar\J, with 
their exhibitor, forms a lull and ample load for a one- 
hoisc carriage." 

Tiic subdivision of trades akBirmiiigliam is so appa- 
icntly cxliaustlcss. that to oxamiiu* a simill portion of 
them is all that a writer or a visitor can effect. There 
are veiy few large factories, pi^pcrly so called, in 
which an article goes througli tlic entire range «l 
manufacturing pi ocessps; hut there is a vast ntimt,er 
of workshops, morn or leas extensive, in each of winch 
|iortioiis of lift work arc done. One maniifacln'rcil 
article, which is sold ridail for a penny, may gj thrtniuh 
twenty workshops btdore it is finished ; some having 
forty or fifty workmen, some four or fwe, while sonic 
are simply Ine gariets of workmen wh^ ply tlicir triide 
by their own fire-side. With the exception of ilie 
mntr«i)olK there jfi perhaps no town in Eng-and where 
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there aro rd many poisons comhiniiiK in tljoiuBolviis* j 
the ohaius'tor^ ol inaMn atiil workman, as E inn in/; ham, 
and non ■ in nlncij tht io is nidre observable a cJiain ol 
JinkH one niiii another. 

Tl.e Su|)j»leinent tor OcLobri contained a jreneial 
notic'* of the f;ohl ami silver plate nianuf.ictnrt*, in- 
el uilnm the new ail oi «l«;('lrt»-inctaIJuipy. In this and 
the nevt loilowinf; Supplfinents. we ^hall omUfavour 
lo pn»u]» lo'^ellier a lew bin-l' noticps ot other di'part- 
iJienlK of the town's mannlaetnie, sni'li as may serve 
lu {;i\e bjinc idea ol the vai’ioly wlncJi llicy e.\hibiL 

• work in (JM and Silver. 

Whoever loofvs into the j^Iilteiinj^ window of a jeivel- 
lor's and silvoisinitirs shop, will see to whatsidasb ol'Sui- 
elos wo heie allnde, 'fhe inlei ininahJc' lot ms and appear- 
anee of the* peiieil-eascs, }ien-lioldc]R, tliiinhh'h, bodkins, 
l.Oi)lhpicks, twoezeia, li'ooehes, finpjei#! eHi-iin«s, j 
t'haiii'^, l)r(ieri*'ts, l)nekli*h, clasps, h^r , point to the cxist- 
enee of a iai^e and important biilidivision ui trades at 
ihi miiisih.im. Soim* ot these snufl ti inkots are made of 
soIkI ii’old some ol silvei, while some have only a thin 
tn)i<‘rflei:i! cuatin^ of oin' oi other oi (hose {iiceiouH 
n.ci.d'‘ ; but iii .^ny or all oi these cases, the irianutui- 
tiirini* ai i.in;.V.*menlb are pretty iniudi alike. There aie 
w UK houses, till' ]ni)prietorh ot which lAriii a inedium 
I • iwo.cn the binal) inanniaetnK'is and the buyeis. 
Tlie> sjjjve out Iheir '^mall inji^ois of bilver, or a ftiveii 
wrM^lii of ^uld ill slieels, lu woikinen wiio, employed 
ill, tie'll own hollies peril. ips, oi woikni^ tliice or lour 
101 aome iiU»‘nue'liaie niastev, pi'rh/riii iiceiiain poi- 
(loii of the pioe(‘'s ol icuuiufaetnie. A do/eti diffeTeut 
men oi selsul men nia\ he enifdovcd at tin* same tune, 
in a (io;v'n diilmeiit places, in makinp; eeitain jiaits of 
tlic ^anie limket, OI sunc' may buc< eed nthei-s in the 
okIim of jiiocesses; hiU all alike eome at inteivalslo 
the waielioUhe. iDiendi i .niacceuiil oi the m.iieiial llu'v 
h<i\e n.Hed, lu ni t)ie tniiKel et ])an ui a litnkel 
whii'ii they liuve made, and to iecei\e paynimit lor 
Iheii UhoLir; and ihi'K* -lie, in e\erv paiticnlai biaach, 
)iei.<nus uho-e husincvh it is to put lo^elhci the \aiious 
piei es oi wliK h th.e nuiele may he made. 

A jewelleiv ui irinkei-faeUn y, ]no)»erIy so railed, is 
'iciiiaps haiilly tu la* iound in Jlii iniiiiil'am, since 
almost eveiy woikinar, and almost e\erv small master, 
conlliifN his .11 ten I mil to some one uubdivis'ion of pro- 
resses. Hut if we viorc lo lullow tlie urUcleR thioimh 
Mie vruiouB woikshups, we should find that the pio- 
cesses of uianntaclure aic generally maiU]iulaUYe, or 
very little dependent on mac.hinery. Foi^f emil-caiirs, 
mid other articles iiavuif; a liavielled or cylindueal 
Juini, the sheet metal (silver 01 whatever else it may 
be) is tuhe-drawii iiUu sha]ve, someihiu^ in the same 
manner as vviie; and, by ])uiirhin{;, stiuii]nn^, tnimii^, 
soldering, and other niechaiueal jiroees^es, is walked 
lip Hilo the llnished state. If the ban el be n(;i.iied 
or orimiuentcd, as is j^euerally ibe case, ibcdcuice js 
p,Lveu bypassing the shees-liietal between two steel 
rollers 1 i<;uied With a similar ornament, belore bein^ 
drawn into a lida*. Jii the eiur~f)oiiiird jintciix tbere 
are many little bits of uppamtus to bf* made sepaiaudy, 
such as the taneiiiic; poml, the* wire pusher, the ^c^ew, 
the leserve cell, &(' : hut all itlusis smaiJ bench-work, 
in which lathes, vices, hamnicrs, files, draw-plates, 
soldeii lip; apparatus, eke. aic used, on a bcaic whieh 
renders it ebwniially u baiidic rail employment. 7 %r»i- 
klcs are bioupht to shape ^irincipally by means of 
R(:imt)S or ))unchinp:-preBbe&, ro aiianpedKis to bend U)) 
thin bherts ol ineial into the lequned lurm. Jf we were 
to e.^end our raime thiou^houi the list of iiiiikets and 
ehoap jewellery, vve should iind that, in r(*speei tu the 
actn.il inannilrtun*. wueli tools as we have mentioned, 
and biich work as a man eoiild enny on in a small 
loom, aic HI liiobl cSbCb adequate to t):c ob, ect in view. 
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and involve a sysleiii remaikable rather lor tlic nii- 
nnieinss of Us ciubdivisions than fur its unity as a 
whole. 

A larf^c^ part of the ingenuity of Binninf^liHin has 
been disjdayed in lindiiip; tneanb to pjive a golden sui- 
l.iee at a small price. No other aitisaiis can make a 
given weight ot gold go so far iii gliding tinikcls as 
those ot Hu iiiiiigiiain ; and it iltus aiises that cheapness 
of price has iiovvliere else reached tu siudi an exlraoi- 
diiiaiy extent. ** All is not gold that glitleis,” may he 
said of gilt jhw cilery gi'iierally ; but it must in iaiiiiesb 
b(* said, ih.ll the i^urjnrv of tlmse articles is really gold, 
foi however thin lh<* lilni maybe, yet in the (.hea]»esl 
vvoik ii iseoiiliimoiyi and unbroken, differing Iroin ibe 
coating given lo betUT vvoik only in the degiee ol 
Ibniness— excejd indeed tb.il Rome oUtbe gold may be 
more oi less fim*'’ tban otheis. The .snhbtant<‘ ol' 
uhiLh the tiinket i-. made may be coiqier or brass, oi 
on»‘ ol the nntneions mudeiii varieties ol “wlnle 
metal,’ but all alike are snsei*ptil)le of reqpiving a 
supcrlicial coating oi gold. The inclbod oi gilding is 
generally analogous Ip that wbub we sbail picHiMitly 
speak ol HI respect of bntions; but Uie elecijo ]ao(css, 
desciibed in onr last Snpplemeiit, is bceLinuig exten- 
sively a}>])iie(l to tliiH })Uqiu8e. 

» , liutto7i$. 

Hnltons aie among ibe most remaikable maiiuiiie- 
tuies oi Hirminglmm, and one of the lew vibieli aie 
coiidueled on what may lillingiy lie leaned the factoiy 
syBteiu. since tbeie aie (‘slabhsbincnts niwliicb some 
liuiulreds of pet sous (five or M.\ biindi(*d in one in- 
Btaiice) arc eni}>loycd in one bnilding, all making 
buttons. Jl i'* indci (i snipiising to see the I'Meiii lo 
wbieh w) trifling an ai1ic|i* iidiuenec'^ nianntaf luics, 
when once it b.us bei'oine » inbng liein oi iasbion. 
^Uien ‘floientnic oi ‘.silk bntions. sonn lew vr.ii sago, 
began lo les.-cn I be use of gilt Imltoiis, llie ti.nle siil- 
fcied somewhat of a shock: Iml ilongs have udjicso'd 
theipbf'lvpb to the {u^U' ol the dav, .iiid tin' buiton 
iiukeiR arc now among Ibe bc^(-em])loYed Hrtisiiiib oi 
the town. Half a ceniiny ago llniton fr])iik( oi tbr 
biitlon-tiade at Hiimiiigbam in the lollowmg iiUdinL 
leinis : - '‘'i’ln,sbeiiuiilul unidiiieni apneaib willi inliniie 
vaiiulion; aucl Ibougb the original (l.ite is riHliei no 
eeiiaiii, jci we well lemember the Jongioals of oni 
grand laibeis cov Cl ('(1 with half a gross ul high to]ic, 
and tile cloaks of <fUi giandinotbcis oriiamcnled wiUi 
a iioin button nearly the si/.e oi a ciown-jurce, a waieb, 
or .lohn-apjde, eni'ionsly wi ought, as liaving passed 
tbiongli \h(* Hiimingbam piess. Though the eojiiiiion 
louml billion ke»'pR in willi the steady psiee of llie dav, 
yetwi* Rometiinf*b see liio oval, the square, the pea, and 
iiip pyrniiiid flash into cxiateiu c. In some branches ol 
liaihi' the wearer talks loudly lor new fabliioiis ; but in 
tins the fashions ti cad upon each other and crowd upon 
the vvcHier. The consumption of this aiticlc is asto- 
nishing, and the value fiuin Hireepcnee a gross to one 
luuulied and foity guineas. Theie Beein m'he hidden 
Ircasurcs couched vviihin tliis magic i ircle, known only 
1/> a few, who extract prodigious foituneb out of 
this useful toy, whilst a far gi(*ater number submit 
to the Rlaiule of bankruptcy. 'J rade is like a lestive 
Iiorw— can raiely Ire iriaiiaged ; for where one is cai- 
ned to the end of a successful journey, many are tin own 
off by the way." Huttons, it must be owned, aie not 
viow sueh splendid affaiis as they weie in HiUtong 
tune, but the trade has probably vastly inet eased iu 

CX}/'lll. 

TJie materials of which liuttons are made are very 
various, and tins variety gives rise to a subdivision 
souiew'hat akin to th:it which we have already noineii, 
although not so marked. [)f-&.ides the well known ,;iil 
buttons, plain and figuied, there arc plated, silk. 
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/loi rntino, atid oflirr covered biitfoiis, pcail, horn, fihcll, 
bone, wood, RlaPB. and porcelain butions, and pioba- 
l)!y nianv ollicrs. 'J'be two latter-nanied varieties aic 
nault* a .1 tlie ^\(Jik» Mlicre either f^lass nr porcelain 
.'ivlieles are nMnui'aetureii ; but the rest are produced 
<'!iiefly ,it IiMitmmliain, the diflereiit maiuitaeturers 
jnodiiciiif; tliej^ lespeelne \,irie:ies. 

'riie esiablmliments of TMr. Elliott and of Messrs. 
ri'Lininond and 'i'urner, two of tlio’e in which biitloiiH 
ai»- miide to a vast ainnunl, are aiiuinp; the most iiiler- 
e-lsni;- iii Ihnninplmm. The lormer of these factoiies 
( ont.i-Hs nl a number of ilu.inuit b*iildini;s enenm- 
jvm-iii;; an open aieani coiiii, and each devoted to a 
p.mMubir kimi ol bulton-niakinj*, or a piulieular de- 

р. ntioeiit of llie ftemTal inanulai*lure. The iiniiibrT 
nl leni.iles lo wl^leh the p!n^•es^ f^ives einployinesit is 
'•eiy Urre, ajid the iiimhleiie:.s with W'liieli iiio^t f»f ihe 
*|Oi.ef>«cs are earned <m hy ihem la truly remarkable. 

U'e inav lit si select a common pilt button, and Ibl- 
b'w i! tlnoup^h ils iJioechM's of manuiaehire. 'I'he 
m.ileriat ol whi<hllieso are made is sheet eojiper, ot 
a mixed meUl oi which eoppei is a eomponeni part. 
I'lom ihese hlieels, “blanks" (fr circular pieces are 
eiii i)u*, a tnlliui’ dosicL* lar;;er tlian tbe intended size 

с. l Ilie bin Ion. Tins is done I4V means of small presses, 
111 which ihere is a\eiy IjiiRe number in various rooms 
ol Ihe l.u.loiy, devoted to nor or oily'r of the diife«eiit 
kinds ot bulinn. Tlie press toi euitio*; tbe “ blanks'* 
lia** acin ulai cutter 01 punch, wniked by a lever or ban- 
ille ; and a iiMnalo tioldin^ a sbeet of inelal in one baud 
and till* leiei ol the pi css in the other, cuts tin* lilanks 
w i:b surprisina; rapuiit>, slnftinf; thi eopjier after each 
cut in orebu to expose anew pari ol tlie luitace. and 
eaiism^ tbe ])uneli lo descend allcr each adjiutment. ^ 

NVIiatcvcr be the form or nature ol tlie bullon, this 
prclimiiiaiy imnchim; of the blank ia almost always 
iilisej ved ; but beyond tbft, many varieties occur. The 
common flat buttons lor coats are flat on^bolh 
sides, and eonsisl ol but one tbiLkness oi metal, wlueh 
j' )iun(hcd out in tbe lorm ol a Wank. J?nl Ibeie arc 
iiiftiiy kinds ol li\ I'ry butions, M11.1II f^lobulai buttons 
to* boys' (ii esses, and uiliei l.mds. wbiidi aie convex 
on the outi’r suit, ice; and tins con\<‘Mty lias to be 
tf.'M'ii !o them iiller the blank is cut. Attain, of lliose 
r hu ll ale ('uiivcx, some lUe of one tluekiiess only, pie- 
•-.•iitim' at the back tbe concave side <fl I lie same piece 
o: i.u Ul w Inch IS convex lu fioiit ; while Othei.> te.illed 
‘‘.lioll ” hutloiiS' aie hollow', and made of two pjcees 
ol metal, oii" lor tlicl’.ont ami the other foi the back. 
I'l ihii* lallcr cH^o, tberc aie two blanks 01 eireiiUr 
jijeces punclK'd out sepin.iTfly, one called the ‘'MicH'’ 
.ind llie mjicr ihe “ bottom. The shell, as well as 
CO 'vcv hutinns peneralL^', 18 pressed to a eon\e\ shape 
t'V a iiiachinc similai m principle to the puiu liin;*- 
] 0 (‘hs, but li'.LX nn; acuived polislv’d siutacc to act upon 
iJie nieial, msleaci of ii puucli. In ibis occupation, 
sm.iiu, the celerity with wliicli the workw'omcn stamp 
e.icii ot the little bits olf copper eonseciitively is per- 
l(M-ily witirleitul. lv.elv»' Riosa bein^ ficquently thus 
s'aiiiped III an bout bv one female, or neatly thirty 
]M'i iinnnle ! As each little blank, when made »'oiivqjt, 
H Miiiiis in tlie di^% the removal of it bv the liii^eis 
would consuiue lunp;er linie than Ihn actual stamping; 
and the worlgwoiuan thcrefoie adopts a dextrous mode 
ot jerkim; out the fmisbcd y/iecc in the very act of 
placiii!!? .1 new one, in the same w’ay that a banker’s 
clerk «lopR when wri'j,hmg “ ligl.t sovereigns,’' 

■willi far iriore tael and quickness. 'When it is ron- 
siden‘d that cadi little piece ot metal is put into the 
die sepal Htely, slumped by a pi ess moved w'ltn th<? 
hand, and relumed lioni tbe du* beloie anotbci J» 
placed, and tb.it a llliiw is repeated lliirty tjnies 111 a 
pillule, the eelciiiy with which the hand and lingers 
mu^l move may be .ippre&iated. 


• 

Tbe blanks, as they come from llie punehimr-press, 
have a kind of lawn^’ss of edge, which lequircs to bo 
sniootlied to fit them flir iheir after appeal snee. Tina 
is done by tuniinc: esch one shjrbllv 1.1 a latlis* to mve 
regularity of siirlacc. In order lo bring the two pai ti, 
of a “shell " button togetlier, ibey are exposed lo ttie 
action of a die and punch <30 yeeuliaily adjusted, liiat 
the edge of llie “ shell '* becomes bent ovei and lapped 
down upon the “bottom,*' Hcciumg the two together 
in a way at oneo fnm and neat, without tbe employ- 
ment ot any soldi'r, riviM, or other mode of fa’*t<'iiing. 

The bofly ol the butluii, thus loi ined by any of ilieso 
means, is frequently dci orated on the surface witji a 
lU'Mce, such as the i rest on a livny Ixatlon, Um' drvh*' 
on a naval qr inililary button, tbe lew' words which me 
geiieially stampi'd on the back of a bullon, icc. Thcne 
are ahvays ])rodueed altei the gmieial foim is g’n’en 
the button, :ind the dies iipce.-saiy for ibis j)Uipo'*e 
coiii])i i^e an iinfoitant }>art oj Llie stock of the iiitinii- 
faeturer. 'riicse dies aie made ot steel, and have 
engraved on llieir aiirfacrs the exact reverse ol the 
device to lie given. There is in almost all such cases 
a double paltcun, one on tin* lower die, on winch iho 
biittnii IS placed, and one on the upper die. or “foice,’' 
which desrerids lo give a ]iovveiful blow' to t)'” button. 
The presses vjsed by tbi* tciiiales, lor punching and 
shaping tlie Idruiks oi' the hiiiions, have not power 
enough lo stamp lliese devices; and the vvoikTiH'ti 
tlieiclore us(‘ a kind of stamping-prebt such as is liero 
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shown, i'he man places the button on the lowfr die, 
raises a heavy weigh I lo the lower yait of which the 
upper llie is attached, and allows it Icriall with gieat 
foiee. bv wliieli the biilttui becomes indented with tbe 
device ertg]avc|j on llie die. 
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These proresBCsof punc'lnnfj, pressing;, anti statnpins? 
afo variously ^luothfieil accardiitf^ to the kind ol Initton 
about Uy b(- |m)duc»'cl. For instance, a common brace- 
button has. as i» well known, lour aiiiall holes instead 
of a shank. The blank is first cut ont ; then the 
conccivity is given to it by a separate punch or press, 
and the four holes are pierced by a bliarp-poiiited 
punch ; and these holrMS arojaf ter wards countersunk,'* 
or ir ndcrcd sinoolh at the edges to prevent i ntting 
the tlkread, by applying each liole sepaiatcly to a steel 
piercer. 

The ft hank of a button is in some respects more 
reiraikablc oven than the blank, partly on account ot 
its nidiiu factor ir«g arrangements — strange as they will 
appear to must persona, ll might w ell stippiNsi^d 
that in large fai'tories whore five or six hundred ikt- 
soiis ai c employed in snaking hiiitons the ])rodiiciioii 
of the bit of twisted wire which forms the shank would 
at least form one of the depanmenfb. Vet this is 
not the case : the buUon-niakeisare nut shank-makets ; 
the latter branch being carried on* by a wholly distinct 
class of inanufacturcrs, tif whom tiiere aic three or 
four in Tlirmingham. Tlic reason seems lo be. that 
the machinery employed is so costly and intriiMit**, and 
the value of (*ac.li shank whiui made so extremely 
minute, thatnotlmig less than making icy: agieatmaiiy 
liutlon-niakers <ould pay for the 'maintenanee ot a 
regular establishment; so that the buttoii-njakers. as 
a body, can buy the shanks c heaper than make them — 
Thus does the* commeice of iiiciuufactures adjust and 
regulate itself when led to seek its lutuial chaiincN. 
Tlic shanks arc made of brass wire, and v.iry lioiii 
eight lo forty gross per pound jWcMght. dn tlit‘ bcsui- 
tu’jil machine now emiployed lor their injuudactine, a 
c'oil of wile is so placecl that om* end c.r}iduaily advanc’pn 
tow.iids a point whcie a ]iaii ol she.us cuts off a short 
piece ; a stud them presses iigHm.sl tlie middle of Uie 
piece, nnd fortTS it bcluccii the Iwo jau.s ot a I'ind of 
vice* in a Blaple-likt* tonn; tlm jaw.s thcMi compress it 
so as lofoiin thci eye of llie sWik ; a htlle hammer 
next strikes the end l.) make it lexcd; and lastly, 
another movement enables the bliank lo drop iiilo'a 
box <juitp leady for use. Jl was said a few >eais ago 
that three firms in Hirminghion make betw'C'on them 
MX hundvc'd inilhcins oi button-shanks every year. 

The blank or body hi' ihc? biitions being leady to 
it*ccive tlic» shank, they aic handed c»V(m to workwomen 
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seated at small benches, who proceed to attach a shank 
to each button witli astonishing rapidity. The bulion 
is placed down flat, with its back uppermost ; the 
woman takes up a shank, and places it in the proper 
position on the button ; she at the same time takes up 
a little piece of bent iron, capable of acting as a spi ing 
clasp, and clasps the shank tightly toctlj^c button ; she 
ne.xi touches the foot of the shank, at the .lunction 
with tile button, with a little solder ; and when niiitiy 
dozens or liiindreds are thus adjusted, the whole* ai c 
)ila<*ed upon sn iron plate, and exposed in an oven to 
a heat sufficient to melt the solder and unite the shank 
firmly to the button. This clasping of the shank to 
the button, singly and b^ hand, is one of the many 
processes in biitton-iiiaking partaking almost ot the 
marvellous, fur the celerity with whmh it is uccom- 
plished. 

have not professed to follow Uie exact ordc'i in 
whi(‘h the processes are cunducled, because this oiilc*!- 
vanes somew hat according to the nature and quality 
of the button ; but we have indicated most of tho<i(‘ 
which actually take place, up to the time when tl.o 
gilding or Hilveriug is to be etieoted. 

Many kinds of brace-buttons, livery huttons, ami 
soldjcrs’ buttons, have silvery while appcaiamr. 
winch IB imparted to them in a Kiinple hut cflicii-m 
niar.ner.^ The buttons, alter being thoroughly cleansed 
in an acid solution, are put into an earthen pan ion- 
turning a dry or nearly dry mixture of silver, common 
salt, cream of tartar, and one oi two other iiigrcdii'ulh. 
The bultons are well worked up with Ibis iiiixtuie by 
iiieauB of a brush, and in the couise of a minute or two 
the whole of them are coated with a clear and c(|uable 
surface ol silver. 

I’hn gilding ia a more elaborate ))rocess. The mlL 
buitmis aie, in the odd but concise language ol tin* 
workmen. <*.ilicil “all-overs'* or “ lops, * aceoidiiig .i-, 
they y,ro gill all over, or only on the oulei, evpos-d 
tJiulacc. There is also a disiincljoii bciween the 
“ vellow” ami the “ Mange" gilding, the loimei bcim: 
sitiectcd ill colour by the ]n(Viou'v use ol a mixtmc 
called “siiuiloi” t“ gohl-iesemblmg,'’ as it hcerns In 
signify), iniuU* of riiif* and mciciiis'. We will ihcii- 
loro select an orange all-over' and an “ oiaiige lo]) ' 
as examples of the ]no( esses adopted. 

For the 111 St <d these the bultoiu^, W'lien propeily 
rleancil, an* put into an pan, together w iih 

some “quick-watei '' and gold-aiiialgaiii, the cheirncal 
aetion ol which on eaili othei, and on the Imtion. is 
very < urioiis. The gold is neither a liquid um a leai, 
but is mixed up into a kind of paste with meicuiy : 
this paste, however, will not act ii|>on the button iinlesp, 
a tliin film of merenry be prcv.'ou8ly deposited on the 
surface ; and to produce tins dcpositiou is the object 
of the “quick-water," or “gildcia’ aqualoitis," which 
is a soluiioii of nitrate ot mercury. The button^., tin* 
quiek-ivater, and the amalgam are wnrki'd up togelh(*r 
in Uie )Mn by means ot a hi usii ; a chemical Cor i>ef - 
haps gdlvRiiie) action takes place beUveeu the cojiper 
of the button and the increury of the quick-waiei, 
whereby a thin film of mercury becomes prccipilan d 
on the button ; and in this state the button is piepan'd 
lo receive a second thin film of the amalgam. 

For gilding the “ as thi* object is (for eheap- 
ness) to use gold only on the outer bur faces, the lint- 
tons are arianged siclo by side on hoards having hitle 
holes to ri'ceive tho shanka. Quick-water is brushed 
over the surfaces ; and after this the amalgam pa^tc ia 
worked on them, to which it adheres only on the parts 
which liave received the thin film of ineicury iruiu the 
quick-water. 

In both these cases, then, we have the buttons coated 
with mercury and gold at lhei.r aurtaccA; and lo get lyl 
of this mercury is ihe ol^ert'of the next process, one 
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v.liirh has always bocn depinrd very deJeterious, but 
V hirh IS nuw ('ondiK^ti'd oti a better plan than fur* 
liif'ily. The l)UUi)r .'4 aio ]>ut into the 
..:i non wii'(‘-^’au/(' cylindrr, nine or (on inches in dia- 
iii( lor.« pioviiiod AXiiii an lion dour and a lon^iC handle. 
Ihot IS iiisTtod 111 a ( vUiulru'al oven, bO neatly otused 
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as only to allow the handle' to yreUmde t1iiuuE>h the 
tunit Tlio heat nit Inn soon oatiKOs the inoiomy to 
»‘Vapoialo from the snrt'ace, ainl a \<Tvi:aicful ariange- 
iiKMit ol flues is adopted, to eairv oir these fumes to 
'i panUe ^••^nf^ensillJ3;-l hamheis, w here the nieie.ury 
ies.iiiiins nierallie lovm. A woman aits in front of 
<he oven, and Keeps the ca^e of hyttons eonslaiilly 
rotatinj;, by means of a winch-liandle, to allow all the 
bultons to be eipully acted on by the heat. 

Theie are ab uit this limo other subsidiary arrange- 
iTii'nls lor<’!e!insiinr the surfueeof the huttoii, heighten* 
mg the coloui ol the gold, &c\ ; but these we may pass 
ovei, and pro^-ced to notice the '* burnishing.’' This 
ppK css ift effi'eted at small lathes, provided with simple 
iiMpaialU'^ for retaining^'aeh button temporarily while 
It revohes; and a woikinini, with a burnisher of 
ha'iii.Uite, or lilood-stone, liurnislies the surfaee of 
e.ieh butioii brilliantly in the course of a very few 
sei'onds. 

Lvi us next say a fewVords alioutflorentine and silk 
hutioo, i^e inamifaeture of wlneli occupies a large and 
important department of the factory. It would be worth 
a j>enny to buy a coal-button for the purpose of dia- 
seetmg it piecemeal, wen* it only to i-ce how complex 
and ingenious aie its arraiigcinents. We should tliere 
find (in most •specimens) two circular bits of iron, a 
puTc of thick ])abteboarfl, a piece of thick canvas, and 
the outer silk or floroiitinc covering. Ail these are 
cut out by stamping or punching presses, such as ^ 
bctoie lia<l to notu o. The sheet of iron, of papei. of 
eanvas, or of flon'iitine, is shifted gradually tin k is 
nearly all cut uy> into little rliKc.s; and these operations 
gi\o to many ol the shops the same bustling and busy 
ii'pjM'araiicc winch our frontispieco ^cJ>rcsent^. nenrj) 
this depailmcnt of tltp work lM*iiig carried on by 
females. 
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The inode in W'hich all the pi(*ceB arc fixed tog' ther 
I.S M*ry remarkable. There is no glue or cement, no 
rivetint, no sewing, plaiting, tv/isting, or other iiu>(lc‘>> 
of fastciung; all hemg ad f listed am] fixed simply by 
stamping or pressure. Within iho outer cloth cover 
is an iron easing called the ** r1i(* 1I," within this is a 
disc of p.n»cr, thcnadisc of cloth, and at the bark of 
all a disc of iron lia\ ing a hole m the centre, through 
which sonic of the canvas is foiccd as a means for 
sewing the button on to the coat or garment. All 
these arc tdaccil, in their proper ordci, in a kind of 
die or refl, and a desrcnding tiunch, worked by a 
^iiobs, first fixes the cover to tla* shell, and then these 
two to the otliei three bits, cui ling up the edges oi 
the two discs of iron iii such a pcculiHr way as to 
enable ibcuA to clasp all the five bits firmly, and to 
liidt* all I'riggednpss and jKipi'rfections of edge. The 
internal mechanism of llie pri'^^ses, to effect this, is 
beautiful and ingenious. 

Some of the silk but tons have the iron “shell" blacked 
with japan befoi e being usi*d ; aimitfaie convex, while 
ollff'rs^are flat; some Inie a woien device in the 
i:entre*of each, olil.niied Jiy having the silk or other 
material wovee^presaly for the puiposc, and by having 
each little disc iiiaikod out carefully by a separate 
apparatus to ensure accurate punching; souie have 
braided edges, prmluced by an additional number of 
picees, and an additional complication of the stamping 
process ; and indeed (here ai e numerous modifii ations 
of the covered liutton which it? would bi* difficult to 
particuknze hf*re ; hut the punching out oi m^parate 
little dHCB, and the ff.\ing of these by stamynng or 
pressure*, are the prevailing features ol the manufac- 
ture among luL 

White Jiiien buttons, of a remarkably neat ajtbear* 
ance, are among the novelties of ier:oiit times. They 
consist of a tin or white metal ring, ofer which a disc 
of linf ‘11 is stretched like the paichinetit of a tam- 
bourine ; and the beauliiul manner in wliicb the two 
are fixed together by a single action of the press is 
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very strilcinp. Tiio bnttnnss made of boiio, of hoin, of ] 
wood, of inoi!<i-r-of- pearl, and of other materials. an» 
^euerally thf produeo of other manulaciurera, wlio 
work out lhf»ir rcsulta by the aid of the mrrular saw. 
the laihc. the press, and a few other jiicees ot ap- 
])aratii<. 

A finiphinp departmeKt of the factory is devoted to 
tiie papering: and pa(‘kinp; of the hiittuiis. a iiiatlei in 
wliieh almost as much neatness and dexti»rity aH* 
shown as m the making of llie buttons themselves, 
'riie hultims me rewn on to cards oi ^lapers, by pirls. 
with astonishiuK rapidity; and these raids are packed 
in )1aslf‘hoard hoses marie w’llh inueh elegance. 

may firiisiniipse drdaUs by remaikins;. a** an 
example of llie va^l anioiiiit ol eapital, of skill, and* of 
]>ei'sevrnns» inpemiilv involved in the iiiMMiiioii oi an 
urtiile apfiHienilv so ^nsip:fiiricaiil as these, that we 
were shoivri at this factory a new* button, seaieeiy yet 
introilueed fm sale, on winch several tliousand pounds 
have been expended, and many numthb labour be- 
s1(»wed, before ii eonlrl be broupht' tti the desired per- 
fection. It is a peculiar eompusite material. designed 
to combine the adx'anlapea of many others, such as 
hardness. Jmbiness, streiu^ih. and a beautiful silkmess 
ot ap]ieaiauce. 

Jira^x dnd Bronze Workl 

The manufactures in braes, in bronze, in ormolu, and 
in rnixeil metals which have an inlerniediate «‘harae,ter 
between the chettpiu'ss of iron and the costliness of 
pold or silver, is earned on very extensively at Bir- 
ininu;liam, chiefly for ornamental pur]iOBeB. CtalcB and 
raiUnpis, vases and tiipods, ehandelicrs,**' laiu\iK, and 
])edeBtals, small busts and groups — these aie anionp 
the subjects to winch the manufacture leUlcs, 

Some rearters probably think brass to be, like coti- 
per ot tin. a RiiTi]ile metal ; but it ih not so ;,it is, a 
inixlure of copper srui zinc, pietty neaily in the j»ro- 
portioii of tivo ol the iormei to one ol the latter. A 
polit-colourcd allov called “Prince Itupeits metal’ 
l iMtsislsof about e((iial w’eiphts of copper and of zinc. 
Broii/e, foi various tuirposes of c.istirip;. consistn es- 
spiili.illy ol copper and tin, to winch a hllJe zinc oi 
lead, or both, arc sometimes added , Init in every c,w 
the copper amounls to.ei^ht or nine tenths ol the en- 
tire weiirhl. I'or vaiions ornauiental purimses, other 
mixtures of these iriRredieiith arc soinetiinfs adopted ; 
blit as a peneral slsiidard, it will sufliee to say, thaw 
biass consists of copper and zinc, while bronze consists 
almo**! wholly of copper, variously but slightly iiiodi- 
licd tiv other metals. The mixed melal.'of whatever 
kind il niny be. is ]iioduoAd by melt me; 1 o{ 2 :eUier tlu' 
component metals into an inpfot oi other convenient 
form. 

't'lii' formation of manufactured articles from brass or 
bronze involves mechanical opeiaiiona dependmj,- on 
the kind of mlicle to be made. One verv lar^e and 
fine e^tabhaliinent ill BitnMii^ham is devoted to the 
iminufactiire of coiimioditios in wlucb brass tubmu if 
principally employed, such as brass bedsteads, cuitaii 
lods ;;'i‘v-fitlim»s, Iclescope-lubin;;, and niimeious oihor 
articles. Oihci manufacturers, on the rontiaiy. devot* 
llicir atteiitiuii principally to wch f;oods as rctiuire 
castings in brass or broiiz.e. 

Bia^s tubing is made from sheet metal, by cutting 
np the sheet into oblong strijis, and bcndi'ni;; tJiear 
joumi a <*erilral core, or mandril, whose thickneas 
e'piais the iiiteiidrd iatenialdianieter of Wie pitv. The 
tv.o opposKc edges of the brass arc made to lap one 
ov*'r\lie other, and are in that stale soldered together. 
AVIieu soIdiMcd^ the tube is cloaiipeci and brightened 
bv means ot Wiluie acid, and is then rcadv for ‘draw- 
ing.’ 'fins di aw mg has for its object the imparting 
to liic tube a cylindiical form whicii^ic could not p(M- 


fectly attain by the process just descril>ed. A mandril 
«ir rod 19 ])asBed through liie tube, and the latter ii 
diJiwn forcibly through a circular hole soinewbai 
smalJer than the externa) diameter of the tube. 1 km iig 
at the same lime pressed closely in every pari to ibe 
iiiandiil; by which action both the iiitefiial and c\- 
lernal suiTace become regular, eylindrA;:)!, and sniooih. 

When once a rod or a tube of hra.as is made, tin 
forms into which it may be Inouglit arc almost endless, 
by the luniing-Uthe, the file, the drill, and cuIkm 
ineehanical agents; the operations in tliis resp^u t dib 
IcM'ing but very little from those relating to other liaul 
nieials. 

By far the most \mportant manufactures in biar^v 
and bronze are, however, those which depend mainly 
on easting oi founding. M(‘ssrs. M/fissenger « e^^ta- 
hlishnient at Birmiiigham is one of those winch ex- 
einpiiiy l.'.vmirably this kind of maiiufai ture. Jii !)k» 
recent exposition of ornamiMiial casimgs in London, 
hanng rcdatioii to the ilcroration of the new lioiis'-s of 
Parliament, some beautitul ppeeimciis. sent ii/by th - 
linn, met with csjiecial admiral ion lioci the clmsUMlc^^• 
of fles-igii and fimMiei'K^of execution. 

The kind of nrnamentf, thus piodiu cd may he for 
purposes, oiIIkm* id sLienyth oi clonaiice : for while on 
he one Inmd large gales nr balu^.Iade^ for building , 
lire <,dlen uuule in^tbis way. so on lb" other am copies 
tiom Hialucs and busts. The gat i‘s under the inailjlc 
arch ill fioiit of Biickinghain Prilacc aic an exa’nplc of 
the former, while specimens ol the liillev arc launliai 
to most pel sons. 

The arrangements for easting in brasB or bronze aic 
very similai to those preparaiory to the silvci-pl.iie 
injimitaclure, noticed in our last Suiipleinent. Tliem 
iinist first he prepared a model, repiescnling ihi* ioiin 
and size of the object to be pjodiiced , which model 
depends for its Iwauty on thd taste ol the* flrauglil.'-iii.iii 
who ,ine])ared the onginal design. Soinenmrs tlu’ 
iiiodelb iue ol clay, « 5 oinetimcs ol wax, ami in liie m- 
btanee oi a mag uili dent set of gates and baliisli.ulf^ 
which wesaw under ];roccss of nuimfarturc at Messn , 
Me.sseiiger’s, the models ol all the difiererit parts wimc 
turned and c.iived in m.'ihog.iny. Tliese models oi 
parUMUii aie fometimcb iisi*d at once to iinjiicbs thi» 
moulds; but 111 other instances » iieituaiitMit nielai 
pattern i» inodticed exactly like the original mode!, 
and liom this ])att(Mn the .irlicles are afterwards made. 

'Die moulding or custnig is effected in band ol a vciy 
peculiar tpialily, which lias a I'cverse or cav ilj di‘- 
presscil in it liy the palteiii, such ns to constitute an 
exact mould of ihr ob]c< t. Tlio brass, bionz.e, »»r mj\cd 
metal is brought to a iKpiiil btale in aiiiomm^ lurnaccs. 
and is poured into these' sand moulds, uherc it solidilios 
on cooling, flic casting is, ni l.ict, exactly analogous 
to that exhibited in an iron-foundry, but with the im- 
poiUnt addition that a very much higher degiec of 
care is ri'rjuited in every part ol tin* opcialmn, both 
in the iusion of Ihe im'tal and in the prcpaiation of 
the mould. 

'Hiero ai p various way B of impaiting to articles made 
<d brass or of hronzi' an external beauty of finish win/ ii 
the niRtal in ns oiiginal slate would not ]>r(‘M'ijL 
Some articles ol Inuiize have an aitdicial ‘veule.iii- 
liqiic* or old green lint imparted to l!u*iu, by a com- 
iMisitioii ajqdieil to the surface after easting. Somr 
have a warmer or browner tint; ndiiie some aic 
V> 4 U'berI on the projectirig parts with a gold-colouied 
powder, whieli gives a peculiar memllic appeaiame; 
imt^ thifl latter expedient is adopied clneflv w'eic 
figures or ornaments of plaster are loiomed to look 
like bronze. 

Bi ass-work is brought to a brilliant yellow appeir- 
Hiice by the pioress of lacquering, a I’vocess now cmi- 
duclt'd so skilfully that the' lacquered ailick* pie&eiiLs 
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a viTV rlofco j-Oiif'Uiblancp to thosr* which have been 
jiill. When any of tlie fOiintloBs ailiclcs of brabs which 
Ihruiin^luiiii pruduce:) has been itirined, b^ caaling, 
draw iim, biaiiipinp, t hasiup;, oi o:hi‘i inechaiiiral opera- 
lions, ,tliey are eleauBinl from crease by being heated, 
liieii Uui to steep or ‘piekli;' in uiJiilc add, and 
binslied well lyjCliawiie or other hard brush. Each 
aitn le is then dipped separately into uqualortis, by 
vvhifli means U speedily ae(|inies a eicai Inight yellow 
eohmr, wlioll\ free honi specks and stains; iiiileed it 
is the reuiaikably neat and eh‘ar-colour#d appeal aiice 
<if Ibo siimll brass (roods whieli has given Biniiinghaui 
so iiiueh <Tiebiity lor lliein. The cleansed and bnght- 
<'iied ai ti( le is iJieii washed in wa^er, diied in Lot saw- 
dust, and then hunnslied on some oi all paits of its 
f'UJlaee, .iccoKinii; to the pattein and ohjeel. The 
.hill iiisliers aie made of biood-utone, hin b as is us'od ioi 
iJUTiiishing buttons, and the mode of ])ioeeodiiig is 
exact lY aiulopoub to oLlier iiietal-bunnshuig, the ai'tidc 
IxMiig 1 ^‘ld in the hand, or downi 11)1011 a bench, or in a 
liLlhe, a(‘rordnig to iis Hha)i(* and sr/c*. 

'I’Jie brightened and hiirnished aitiele of hi ass ri'- 
( e]\ es filially a depth and iiclinesHolliiiLbythepro- 
I e^s 111 liuMjueiinp;. I.!ie(juer is a lirpiid composed oi 
bpinl 1)1 Wine, (;uiii-lue, tursnerie, ballron, ami one or 
Inn oihei ingredients. The brass-work is made elean 
and hot, and 1^ m that stale eoated«witli a layer of the 
1 ie«iuei, eiiliei I)n dip])ing or biubhing. A subsequciii 
diyiijg finishes ibe jnoe<*ss. 

Ji will be very le.idily conceived lliat bi 0117 e statues, 
iK'iis, cannon, lam })s and candelabra, oui.iinealal rail- 
ings, liaiidles, loscLK's and scrolls, and th(‘ countless 
other aiiielea made of hi ass or of bronze, liowc»\<‘r 
dillerent they may be as works ofbigh art, aie alt pio- 
dueed by modifications, more or less marked, ol iJie 
plot esses wlikh we liaw' lieic indicated; and tliese 
lew may theieforo be talvcn as types ut all the lest 

GfftLS. * 

'riie nianuf.i(!lure of muskets ft one of the most ini- 
pMilaii! bidindies oi Birmingham ]ii(iiiHtr\, and one 
wiiieJi illubtiatcb as well as almost «iny olhei the siih- 
divi.Mon Id winch eni]i]oynjeiits in that town liave been 
Mil»)eeled. Fowling-)iieees, being in\ieh Jess exten- 
siveK employed, and eoinmaiirlnig a bigiier price, an* 
made to a eonsideiable extent in the meliupohs ; but 
ihe intantvy muBkets, which an* counted by tens of 
lhom>.Luds at u tune, owe tbeir piodiiction in this 
coiiniry almost exclusively to Birniingham. A tew 
yiMiB ago, the riench government had a hundred and 
ioity thousand muskets made htue in seven months; 
iind during the last war it was oBtiiiiated that Birniing- 
ham produced al Ih^ rate of a musket per minute 
thioiighout the year. 

Theie is no such trade as a gun-maker, iiroperly 
so e illed, in Tiinningliain ; or, at least, Uicre is no 
gnn-lactoty; all the cstahlishments, however latge 
lliey may be, being dciToted to tlio production of parts 
only of a gun. The b.iine gun travels about from 
uciory to factory, from shop to shop, before it assumes 
its finished ioriii ; and the only person who could c«n- 
sistenily be called a gun-maker is he who has the gun 
iinishea by putting the several ^lieces together. 

The first afid must inj)innant part of a musket i.s the* 
hairel, and the manuhichire of this involves larger 
arangeimmts than any other part. 'These barrels are 
oi two kinds, plain and twisted, the latter bcinjjftllie 
best and the most expensive. Fur the plain bairels 
very tough and good iron is brought to the fonnbof a 
thi( k sheet, and is cut to a long strip sufficient for one 
bane]. This strip, called a/bkelp,’ is heated at the 
llhckcr end in a tire, placed upon a hollow eavliy in an , 
iftivil, and hanimeied so ;is to turn up the two edges, ’ 
ilieicby giving to it a concave Ibrin. A maudr 1 is \ 
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inserted in thiseavlly, and tin* liatn merman dexterously 
heals up the iron round this mandril, sy as to foini it 
into a tube. Tlie mandril is witiidiawn, the iron is 
again heated to a wf'hliiur t( in)uTaUM'e, and liainmt'ied 
until the tw'o meeting edcis become iiinU'd llnnly. 
The wlioie lengtli .if tlie sk(*lp hs gradually and suc- 
cessively treated in the same yay. 

A twisted luriel ib bi ought 10 llie tubular form in a 
very nirious way. The non 1-' cut or rblled to the foritj 
of very lung nairow* sliips; and urn* end of a strip 
being iasleiied to a rotating mandril or rod, the whole 
is tUTried round the mandiil in a s))iral lot 111, exaetiy 
like a spiial spinijr, Oi like the worm oi a still. Thi.s 
sjiiral IS taken off tbe mandril, heatdn, and banimeied 
HI fiii(*li away that .ill the e(lge.s weld and dose together, 
foiiiiing a continuous tube truiii end to end. 

But although a tube is prodfteed by either of these 
means, it is v#iy coarse and rough both w'lfhiii and 
without ; and to im)iart tlie necessary evenue«>B and 
regularity is now an important matter. The ban el jh 
hi ougiii straight bY*a tew l)low.s on an anvil; and is 
next bored inleriially by a boi ing-inill. an instrument 
so ad,!iiHt(‘d that the inleiior of tbe bairel is sroojied or 
r^TH)»ed from end to end, until it is poifeetly cylin- 
diicaland binooth. The exterior is then ground by 
means of very large tough grindstones, to the surface 
of winch the ban id is a))plLcd ; in some iiistane*-* it 
IK luriied by cutting tools as in oilier kind of turning. 

Alter one or iwu furlhcr pioccsseB, the barrc'l is sent 
to the ^ pioof-liouse,' a lemarkable i\‘alure in the Bir- 
iningliam ariangemf*nfs. During the war, a charter or 
act was granted by which the Kirmingham giui- 
inakeis wi'fo imipow^ued to establish a pioot-bou.^e, 
governed by a W'ardeii and other officers. Tins piool- 
liouse was to afioid the means for testing the strenglli 
of the irniKkef-bdriels made at Birmingham ; m ordri, 
oil 111* one liand, that the goveimnent might ensure 
iht* efficieni'y of tlie ImrielB, and, on the other, that tho 
lepulalioiL of the Jhriningbain manulaetuiers might 
not siiHer from any of their numher selling ill-maJi: 
barrels. J 0 \ery nialf(*r is bound under a heavy penally 
to send ev<»ry barrel hr may make to be tested at the 
pi oof-houKe ; and he* pi^j’s a lew pence per barrel as a 
iiUMUS of inaintainnig tin* expenses of the establiHh- 
menl. 'I’he gun-inalceis ihfainselves are the chief 
oifieeis of the estaldislnrirnt, elected fium time to time, 
so that a very close connexion (*\ists among all the 
piiaiernity. 

'J'hc proof- house is a large* building 111 the south-east 
part of Bir^iiiigham. In one of the buildings men are 
employed in receiving the barrels as sent in from the 
dineient niaiinfaetuters, Ihd loading them, the charge 
being four or five times as great as the musket wilt 
have to carry in actual use. Tht* barrels, as loaded, 
are handed oxer to otlier men, who range them side 
b^rsiib* on a low stage 111 a difleiniit building. This 
buildnig, a dismal-looking place, has a range of open 
windows or longed doors on one side, and a large hca]> 
of sand on the other, the mu/.zles of the ban els bring 
directed towards the* sand. The barrels are mo ariariged 
iliat tlie touch-holes shalJ^ rest upon a little trough 
filk'd W'Jth a train of gunpowder; and when about a 
hundred barrels arc so ranged side by side, the men 
conic out oi tho building, dosexthe doors and opimings, 
and 6 <*L light to the train, wiiidi Js brought through to 
the outside for this purpose. The whole number aie 
fired off at once, producing a deafening 1 eport ; the con 
tents of th^barrels aie fired into the heap of sand op 
posile, and are thus prt*vcnU*<l from doing ityschief. 
Tho dodt'B are then opteiied, the bairels aio leinuved 
and examined one by one ; and if lyiy have yielcJed to 
the explosive force, a man marks wdli chalk Ibe de- 
fective spot, to indicate to the bancl-uiiiker wlmre be 
must relorge his woik. The woikmen, who arc paid 
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by tbc pivc(% arc n*quired to uciid the Jcfecti in their 
uwn work freqof extra payment. 

'rhe barrcl8| after proving;, are cleaned and finirihed, 
and provided with numerous little ap]>endaurs con- 
on their after use. The * stocker ' next takes 
ins part of the ruuliue. He makes the slock ol wood- 
u'ork, {generally of walnifl-v^oud, wljich is rut to the 
loq aired form by saws, planes, chiK'lb, spoke<^mves, 
and other tools.^ The channel to lecrivc the barrel, 
till* cavity for the luck, and all the otlirr pc^culiariLies 
(vf bhape, are cut out, and the barrel is fixed into 
the slock by screws and other fastenings. The bron/.- 
mg of the barrels (which is HoineliiucH done lu »avo 
the soldier iVoin tae fatn^uing duty of cleaning it'), the 
staining and jadishiiig oi the sto<k, tlio iuseitum uf i 
ornamental pieces of brass or any othcM' appendage of j 
a decorative kind, and ’niany imnor processiii, occupy 
a considerable number of persons, wiip wotk cntii(‘ly 
distinct from each other, not only asieapet'ts the in- 
divuhial workmen, but also in resiieet to the factories 
and worksiiops; for the ‘stocker- and the ‘ pulter- 
logether* and the ‘finisher' all ply their icspeetive 
avocations at tlieir own shops, away fium the inaster- 
inanufucUirer, wiio lakes the geneial di'signatiun of 
‘ gnn-makcr.* 

1 1 may appear rather singular that tho locks foi the 
iiiiiskelb aie made almost wholly at or near VVo]\er- 
haniplon ; hut this is only another exetnplication oi the 
subdivision* principle, those artisans being able to 
make their wares best and chea))est wdio de\oie their 
whule allcntiun Ui the matter. (jun*1oeks hf tng made 
of suiali ]>icce8 of iion and steel, llii'lr inarmfacture 
depends on the use ot llie lianme’i, the file, and such 
like working implements; and indei'd their iuiinuf.ic* 
lure resolves ithelf into a finci kind of smithh'*work. 
The mode of firing off a gun has had a good deal of 
influence on the construction of the lock. Jn fyvmvr 
Limes the soldier filed Jiia niatch-loek or aKpiehuss by 
moans ot a fire-iiiatrh, and in that stale the w'capoti 
could hardly be said to have Jiiid any luck at all. Alier 
that (and indeed until very recent times) the lock 
afforded ^elv ingenious means for striking a light by 
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means of flint and stock and directing the spark into 
the touch-hole, liut new, the use of percussion or 
detonating caps has considerably altered the formation 
of the lock. Thcs<! caps aie tiny boxes or cells of 
copja^r, not so large as a fiea, containing a morsel of 
fultuinating mercury, or chlorate of potash, or some 
other detonating compound. One in .these is 
60 placed on the lock tlWl a blow' eaiLses the iiiixtuie to 
exjploile, and ignite the ^>wder through the touch-lioJf*. 

There is one very curious airdiigement boiiifUinies 
adopted in guiw, called riflinf*, or making rifle-hairels, 
the object of which may be thus explained : — If a bullet 
be rammed down into a barrel, and the gun fired off, 
the bullet will he proiecteri straight iorwaid, ]Uov]ded 
it ]»ass('A equably thniuglt the barrel; but it, as issoiiie- 
tiiues the case, it mbs more against one side ot liie 
barrel than the other, it will he diverted fiom its iighl 
cuiiise, and curve round while passing Ihiough the 
air; so that the marksman misses his ami. To reetify 
this, the haireJs of rifles aro gniovcd sjiiially on tlu' 
inside, in order that the bullet, by winding along thc:-e 
gioovps in its progress, may acquire a iot.itor\ inoiiou 
round its own axis, which aftci wards pi events u fi oin 
swerving either to one side or to the other. This 
rifling is idfecicd by a spiKahcutliiig iiistiinneiit, fixed 
on the end of a lod, to which a pei'iiliar movi'inent is 
given. The iitiinhvr of grooves in this spiinJ, li»e 
number of tin ns whii h iMi li gioove makes in ns l ouioe 
through the ban el, and the dcjilh ot the gimoc-, an* 
I'll! points determined on difierently, accundin/, to the 
opiiiimis of practical men; hut tJie prineiph* is the 
same in all, vi/., thiit if the Inillet can be made t(j spin 
round nr louie on its axis W'hile passing ihnuigh the 
barrel, it will eontimic to worm up tvay thioiigh the 
air with more Btiaightriess of path than otlieiwise will 
be attained. 

It may in roitchiaion be remarked, that the inu'*k<*t 
(«»r npher, the liflc) is the most udvanced leiiu of 
h.uid-‘Mins, the vinieiy of which in foroKT was 

niiHh gieater than gcnei ally supposed, 'i'he an- 
nexed cut Will give some idea of the exiiemc ‘ im- 
plicit y ot some of tl:** cojitrnMnees foiineily nscil : U 





< 1 B taken from a lifS. dated about lUlK and exhihUs a j huts, ealivei^ carabines, fusils, muskelnons, petroneJs, 
floldior^'applying a maleli to what is m tact, nuthiog | fnv-locks, an many othci-s. The innsket itself is sHid 
inoie than a aiqaU cannon fl.xed to the end of a io have been a SpHinsh invention, and to Imve made its 
irnncUe. As iihpiovemcntd became-^ graflually intro- first appearance at the battle of Pavia, when* it c.ni* 
duced, Ro were new names applied ; and tlius wc find Iributea in an especial manner to decide the fortune <f( 
varii.os kindR of hand-guiis called arquebupses, haque- the day. 
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TIIK CATHEDRAL OF CIIICH ESTER. 

■'i'liKiiE iH little in the architecture of ChicheHter 
( 'aihctlral, and not much in its that needn 

:i hngtliened notice. The original Cathedral was 
founded and the building roxunletcfi towards the 
rlosc of the eleventh century. In the year 1114 it 
u as greatly injured by fire. and. though soon restored, 
it was entirely destroyed by a sei-orid fire in the year 
IIBO. Bishop Sefirid, who had ixeeii appohiled to 
the see about this time, immediately commenced the 
renovation of the Cathedral. According to some of 
the liistoriaus. he built 4hc church from its founda- 
tions; while others say that he ** engrafted upon the 
remaining walls a new work, adapting it to the style 
and architectural ornaments peculiar to the age la 
which lia Jived." Be that as it may, it is agreed that 
his building is the nucleifb of the existing Cathedral ; 
It consistedaof the “present nave witli its single aisles, 
the centre arcade with its low lower and transept, 
micl of the choir/' It was cninsecrated by SefiVid on th^ 
I3th of September, Ilfl9; but lie bad not quite com- 
pleted it at his death in the year 1214. There is HtUe 
remarkable aheul it, except that it presents one of 
tlie earliest specimens of a stone groined roof: the 
Cathedral having been twice burnt already, owing 
chiefly to its wooden roof. SefFrid resolved in faist 
church to prevent, if he could, a similar disaster. 
Great additions and alterations were made to 
structure during the next three centuries, and its 
nrchiiocture consefpiently shows the marks of many 
periods. The lateral towers beHmg, at least up to the 
secqnd tier, to the original church; that facing the 
Boii% exhibits four elegant ‘examples of early Norman 
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arches ; the arches in the third tier are of the tall 
lancet shape. The central tower was begun by Disliop 
Neville in the year 1222^ the spiie was raised alwnit 
the year 1.337— :it is nearly tliree hundred feet high, 
and licars a consideiahle refjpmhlance to that of 
Salisbury ('allied ral, though much jess graceful. Jii 
the interior cif the (Jathcdral may be seen aotiic of 
the earliest applications of the Suwex, or Petwortli, 
marble, so much used in our ecclesiastical edifices of 
the “early Elpglish’* yieriod. We cannot say much for 
the appearance of Chichester Catliedral ; it is indis- 
putably the least handsome of onr CJathi^rals. The 
outside is unadorned ; and there is nothing in the 
general form to redeem the ineh'gance of the details. 
During the great Revolution it suiiered much front 
the Common w'calth soldiers, and part of its present 
unconKdy appearance may be laid to the cliargo tif 
their fknaticisui and the svant of taste displayed In 
the subsequent restoratioTm. The nor^ern tower, 
for instance, was so much injured in the siege of 1642, 
that it fell a few years afterwards, and iTkj present, 
unsightly tower was subsUtudul for it in the year 1791. 
The ugly western window bio is modern, Cromweirs 
soldiers having entirely destroyed the old one. Nor 
is the Cathedral fortunate in its site, which is low; 
and it IS suiioutided by houses. Tbo entire length qi' 
the Cathedral is four hundred and seven feet; of the 
transepts, ont^ hundred and fifty feet ; the nave iLl^ 
aisles arc Seventy-eight feet wide. The interiOT' is 
plain. At ft sliort disiunee from the north-west angle, 
of the (hkthedial Hlaiids :i campanile^ Or bcH-towear,, 
one hundred and tarenty Icet high. It* has four de- 
tached turrets at its summit, exactly similar to those 
at tlie ba^e of tli( spire, whence it is thought that it 
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was .iMiilt. tX tLc Batnc iiuic, Ui , receive, the ,brll 9 frptp 
tha oM 1oivc»\ ' , . ' ■ * 

oa)y notic^^abje cir<3u^{it^tU!0 in the history of 
Chichester Caifaedral is its trfatuieht hy the parTia- 
mentary soldiers* to which ua lihVje just alJudcd. WJien 
the city was talcca hy Wallert in 1642. some of the 
troops Were quiurtmtd icuUw! church* ana the devasta^ 
tion thry csommiitcd was linr^ihtr!. 'flicy thretr dp^n 
the organ fuid d^troyed the screen, stripped the tomhS 
of their brasses and oefaGed the sculptures, broke down 
the pulpits. t>ews, and tahernaeltMvork, and tore into 
fjragnients the liiblca and sorvice-bpoks. scattcrijng 
theh* leaves qvcr lbe church; in addition to which 
they ,deia(;ed thV carvings both of the interior and 
exierioi' of the dburcli.and broke the staincyl windcvws. 
y.et a few yc^ars afterwards another party was sent, 
lender the couiniand ol‘ Sir Arthur ilaslerig, to hiiisli 
tiie work of destruction, which It was ^IJegcd had been 
left incbmidclo ; and they did finish it. As wc have 
said, the restorations suhscqucnlly made ivere withdut 
the least regard to propriety; but'iii 1^220 the interior 
wad restored to niu(‘h of its ut igiiial charHCter. When 
wo were at Chichester a few ycai's back, there was 
some talk of bringing the exterior to something more i 
of /‘onsistency, but wc believe nothing has been done 
yet to that ei'id. 

On tlie walla of the south transept are some remains 
of two singular pictures painted about the year 1519, 
for J4ishop Sherburne, by Theodore nerrtardi, an artist 
he had iuvited from Italy for the pninnse. They were 
designed to represent two ** principal epochs at the 
history of tlic Cathedral of Ciiicliester^ -the foundation 
of the see of Selsey by Caedwuila, and the establish- 
ment of his own four prebends — rather unccpial cpodis, 
it should seem. These pietures wore delacod after the 
siegft, and repaired without much skiU ftfter the He- 
Hioration : there is little artistic merit in tliem^ wliat- 
4‘V(*r value they may possess is antiquarian. There is 
anoLlicr by the same hand, wliich contains a scries of 
])oi traits of the Hiihops of Chichester, and of the 
Kings of Knglaiid, from the Conqueror to Henry Vf!. 
'f^hesc* have been since brought down to George HI. 
VViien the interior was repaired souieycai's back, four 
stone coiliiiB, supposed to W those of bishops, were dt»* 
covered, in one of whi^^h was the skeleton* it is thouglit, 
of .Stigand, with cpiscxipal robes and insignia, and a large 
and curious thumbrnng, an agatd set in gold. One 
wuh the black marble coffin of Bishop Ralph, havini]; 
his name engraved on it — being one of the oldest with 
a name existing in England. Tlicrcarc some interest- 
iug inonuniciits in the Cathedral. Among others the 
spUmdld chantry of St. Kicliarii ; the tomb of William 
ChilUiij^worth, the learned and able defender of Pro- 
testaiitisni ; Flaxmaxt'S monument to the poet Colliiis> 
which 1ms 'l><*cn described and represented in No. 459 
of 'one of our previous volumes, and some others. 
The Ijidy^Chapel is appropriated to the* monuments 
of the family of the liukr of Richmond; a large 
vault was constructed under it in the year 1750. Over 
Uie entrance to this vault is a sfbfiv with the in- 
scription “ Domvs Uj:.tiua/* on which Or- Clarke, 
one of the RoBidcmtiarioa, wrote an opigcain tliat has 
hoen among the first *lu our langvmge. It' has 
BO imm ipuintt that tliougli often prinM, wo may 
quql^-lts a reuel' to our dull details:. 

/ ' *vnid he wtu» (litw ii»cnbv*il this wall 

j Nut iwul, or tHfi believe, .Saint Ptiul^ 

^ Who tiay« dim* wlitreVr it rttaiidi, 

A. ' IkfMe, not built whU hahdd} ' 

X>r may weather fniOi ili^wwtirtlii, 

Thai I oW h sot 0— lluufec of 




THp'caitSTS'ANO PJiSTO&AGtiS OF THE 

■.■■‘•Atifev;,,'-- 

Tttsi bdd gfid VefiturlhtiB trieii of science* who ^ake 
long jourhejrings 'and cfVen 'vtiffidenees amon|(j tho* 
glaciers of the Alps, have fr^uent ppportumtues of 
seeing the tndSe dflife atiU the' ge«i€s«l*^aiTangi»nenta 
adopted by the Alpin^hqrMnenu’^ These ai-e so re- 
tnat^able,' add so chiumctoridtic df -t^ that 

they deserve ^ be noticed; ' ’ ^ ■ • ■ ' . 

An Alp is properly a pasture^-fpidund among the 
mountains; and thus we at oboe get a clue to tlu* 
meaning of that name which is noW knoam far and 
wide. As the mbhntainous ahd cold nature of the 
district is iather inimical 10 agriculture* except in thfi 
valleys, the greater part of the surfafie whiiui is not 
bare rock is pasture-land. ’The wealth of the people, 
like that of the early inhabitarits Of Asia, lies to a cdii- 
sidcrablc extent in their cattle, and hence the pas- 
toral life is a marked feature among these inoaiitains. 
The pasturages are the property either of individuals 
or of the commune ; ' to a certain extent they are com- 
mon land, in which the iuhabitants of the neighbour- 
ing town or village have the riaht of pasturing a 
certain number of hcadrif cattle. The system adopted 
at these pasturag^, in respect to the season ot the 
year, is thus described by Mr. Latrobe: — “In the 
s])ring, as soon as the snow has disappeared, and the 
young grass sprouts up, the cattle arc sent from the 
villages up to the first and lotvcr pastures. Should a 
certain portion of these be c.Khatisted, they change 
their quarters to another i>art df the mountain, lien* 
they stay till about the tenth or twelfth of June, 
when tlui iMttlo are driven to the middle rangen uf 
pastures. The hf*rds intended for a summer cam- 
paign on the highest Alps^rcipain here till tlu^ be- 
gin njng of July* and on the fourth of that inonih 
generally ascend to tlwun ; return to the mjddle range 
of pasUires about sn ven or eiglit weeks afterwards ; 
lemain there from two to three weeks to cat the after- 
grass, and finally return imo the valley about tlie 
tenth or eleventh of Ociolier, where they renmin in 
thn vicinity of the villages till driven by the snow 
and tempests* of u inter, iulo the stiibles. The cattle, 
on the other Land, which 10 not destined to ]nisH 
thu summer on the hig'her Alps, and aie necessary 
for the supply of the village with milk and butter, 
descend from the middle pastures on the fourth of 
July into the valley, and consume the grass upon the 
pasturage belonging to the commune, till the winter 
drives Uiein under slielter. The very highest Alpine 
pasturages aie never occupieci mure than three or four 
weeks at the furthest." 

Sometimes the herdsman alone go to the pastures 
wit!) the cattle hut in other instances the owner and 
the whole of his family migrate for the sumincr, sii- 
perintendiug the herdsmen, luid manufacturing batter 
and cheese on the spot, in some of the < pasturages 
the best COW'S, yield from twenty to forty pounds of 
milk per day, and two hondredweigUt of cheese by 
Ihe end of tlie srasoa bf ioujr hnonths. Tfic Docker^ or 
cow-herd,, haa.rather. ah arduous office; for he has to 
collect eighty, or « hundred cows twipc arday to be 
milknd* to luoh^ after. et)rfd;glers» and to help in the 
clieese^making ^ouessea ah^in. tlie cleaning of tlio 
l^iry iiiexisilsr Thepolloctihg.of the cows has given 
rise to 4 <:nstpii» which has furnished a theme for many 
a ballad, t-fory,,ur bit of romance : the hc'^dsiuan uses 
an' ^Alp-liorn/ or *kuh-Korn,’ Ih^* loud and shrill 
sound of, whi^ attracts Ibb cuWk towards the place of 
millung and'of sheliciv In mme plaices the edwaaro 
brought iq to be, milked ; white jn others a, very ]>rc*tty 
custom cxiste uf zauging . the cows on gi‘ecn-8W*aia 
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U?i^r*p8/hiin4rtii]| in a.row', and Uiero niillctni;. Uicni.. 
This has f^ivon rise to the * ^nz dca Vacbus^V'V&nglri^ 
of the cows '), the name of a aon^ or tunc pcruliarly 
dear to all the Alpiike hordam^n, and wtruduceci tiy 
iqorn4i)au,one epmpoaer aa piquan^ hit iii 'modern 
operas. . . 

As these hcidimoh live or . near their cows on 
the olevalod pastitragiei^jriesuieif^S must ,t)0 providad 
for'thene; and^tteso resi^epe,ai. afFond many, pic- 
turesque spots in the green *Gatpanse whore ihe cattle 
are seen. The goficrfi naipe of eltalet^t applied to 
these. inountam-hulB:,for they are no hotter than huts 
either within or nritliowt, expept inhere the owner goes 
liiiiiself to tlui pasturage. In qne^f the valleys there, 
is said to he ten thonsand of Uicse cbdlets. The 
herdsmen shift tlieir iiaUilatiou from the lower tp the 
aipper paBturages, or vice vors^. as tlicir cattle ascendr 
and descend the Alits at difiprent sOasuhs; and they 
someiimes have two or three places of temporary 
abode. •Some of the pasturages are even higher up 
than the glaciers. In one, case the cow^ for a short 
time ill the summer season, are p^lurcd in such a spot 
that it excites astouislinnmt in every traveller how 
they can got tliere at alU They are transported over 
a glacier by the following smeans i-^Sv the aid of 
hatchets and planks, « sort of rude pathway is con- 
structed the day before ,thQ ascent ajr descent oPthe 
cattle is to be performed ; and then about thirty pea- 
siintM asscniblo lo pass as many cows, and by the aid 
of lopi's succeed, usually without any loss, in compel- 
ling the ])oor animals to traverse the rude gangways 
which liavo boon prepared. 

Kaidi cliiilet consists usually of two buildings, quite 
distinct, the day and the night apartment ; but both of 
these would somewhat disturb EngUsb notions of com* 
fort T\\t* day<room is iqprc Properly a manufactory 
of cheese and butter than a place of ordinary aecorn- 
iiiodation.' The fire is kept up for the purpose of heat- 
ing the milk, which is done in copper cauldrons, whose 
size, weight, and bright polish contrast strongly w ith 
the want of every orditiary convenience of life. A re- 
fietitiori of copper and oUier vessels for holding milk 
.‘iMfl raising cream occupy most of the spare room in 
the apai tnieut. The Aoor is of earth aigl uneven, but 
not generally dirty. . The fljre-place is a hole in the 
giDUiid; the fuel js juhiper^ur scraps of larch-wood 
where these can be h^;, and a sort of moveable 
wooden crane, from lyhich ttic copper pot is hung, is 
one of the most artlAcial accommodations, 'f'licie is 
no chimney, and therefore the flic is usually raaild n<?ar 
the door ; nor arc there window’s of any description. 
]"or light a little .fat is used, burned with a wirk In' a 
Rnmll vess(*1 ; but very (Hftefi tlic substitute for a lamp 
or caudle is simply a splinter of resinous pinc-Wqqd. 
There is no such thing as a table, unless the top of a 
cliaiK'c barrel be aainitted as .the representative of 
oiip ; nor are there any chairs except the ope-!egged 
pnlking-stools. and thm are rather a tottering aub- 
stitnic. * 

The absolute want of culihary tttensiTs is no siinall 
emlmrrassment to chhl and hungry meats. 1lAeon|g 
rooking-vessel is some(;iTnes tbalt employed foe heatibg 
milk, and is besides made of copper \ oA pthhr tithes 
ilicre is an additional one' of iron ; biU ekeept dertmii 
wooden skhnmitig-spOOtis, Yt^rly squm/ Ave of 
six imdics wide in t|i« mOutli, there is Omh Sther 
kind or descriptiori of dish, Vesi^h platter/ spoon, m 
Indie. Where matters are S little better ttuitpighd. 
there are a few Icueffe. or wooden bowis. ' ; , 

The sleeping apartment ^ getieriilly a separate hut, 
Without window, fire, ot chimney ? WUof loose stones 
or of logs, With a door about three feet high, and ihe 
flix)r being rovered with grass. In c^ort the herds- 
men ieoin to display an almost total indifterence to the 


iboUaand little eomforla i^ich with ns are deemed lofi 
. indispensable, and which to a cc^rtain cjitepl might be 
proctu-jcd without . any increase of expehsd, Mujt 
U>erQ fa great aotjd absoibjng subJCjCt for thi*se 
men> ihbggbts,. tyhich seems to drown eiVry idea of 
domestic effort. ** Morning, nonn,> aiid night,' tlie 
inhabitants think but of milk fit is ' their iirsi, last, and 
ohiy care,^' they ,eat exclbsively prenpratioiis of it; 
tlieir only epm^iprts are the cattle ^hibh yield it'; 
money can. procure fhr 'them /im no luxuries; they' 
count their wealth by cheeses.'* ' 

There are, however, inSny Ape points about tlie'bha-'. 
r^ter of this primitive people. Mr. IJprbos's tristimanp 
in ymir favour is valuable, .and 8lioul|J not be ower-' 
luoKed. “f have always received/* says this wriier, 

*‘ both in Switzerland and Savoy^a gentle and kind and 
disintcrcsUfdly ho^i table reception in the chStets, on 
the veryboun'dBmfcivilizatioil, wdtcreanighfs lodging, 
however riide, is an inestimable boon to a traveller. 
These simple peoplq differ very much (it has struck 
me) from the other, inhabitants of the same valleys^ 
their own relatives, who, living in villages durihg the 
busy trafficking season of summer, have more worldly 
ways, more excitement, wider interests, and greater 
selfishness. The true patre (pastor or herdsman) of liih 
Alps is one oP the simplest and perhaps one of f;h«» 
most honest and trustworthy of human beings. I have 
often met with touches of character amongst tliem 
which have affected me, as 1 may elsewhere notice ; 
but generally there is an indescribable unity and mo-' 
notony of idea which fills the minds of these men. who 
five during all the finest and stirring part of tfie year 
in ihe fastnesses of tlidir stibUmest mountains, seeing 
scarcely any strange faces, and but few familiar ones, 
and these always the same* living on friendly, terms 
with their dumb herds, so a<*ciistoined to privation as 
to^dream of no luxury, and utterly careless of the faie 
of empires or the change of dynasties. Instead of tho 
busy curiosity about a traveller's motives and ohj<*ct» 
lo undertaking strange journeys, wliiefi is more ex- 
perienced in vil1agr«s the more remote they be, the»i> 
simple shepherds never evince surprise, ami scamdy 
seem to have curiosity tp gratify. Yet far are tliey 
from bmtish or uuconth ; they snow a natural shyncsS^ 
of ititermeddling with the cnncvnis of strangers, and 
a rcsjxT.t for them is lestified by their unoffioious card 
in providing and arranging what conveiriHices they 
iihn produce. Their hospitality is neither that of os- 
tentation nor of neccssiry. They give readily wliat 
they have, sjrjcl do not encumber you with apologies 
for wliat they have not. 

In one of the cbftlets wbieh Mr. Forbes was glad to 
avail himself of In thr* course of his hazardous nunhlcs, 
Ito and his guides had some difficully in giving to their 
bedroom any approach to the appearance of a hninaii 
rosUng-plaoe. It was a small shed about six feest 
square and four high,' attached to their principal hut, 
entered by a doorway through which they could with 
difficulty creep, and which was covered with a piece of 
doth as a substitute for a door. Yet even in thk sHu^^ 
ation’ means Were afibrded for observing tlio earntMdi 
siWipfidty and religious feelifig of the herdsmen. ** As. 
ww lay down,'* says Mr. Forbes, ** I was struck by the 
conduct of Pralong, who knelt down on the bay, and; 
said his prayers ahortiy and without form or pretension 
of any kind; and we had not been long composed to 
rest before welieard d solenin and not ttnniusica] voice , ; 
proceeding * Mm the' neighbouring aj^tmept. 'Ou 
inquiry of Frafp^r priusticeof ^miing . < 

prayer is kept up pmpngst tlic assembled sbcphnrfia; ,a.. 
rare but toudimg solemnity amongst pieu i)t the qcutK 
moil ranks (for no^votnen live in the hfglx*r chfiliptsV, 
separated during so large a part of the year .from the 
means of public ^orship.” 
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OLD ENGLISH TOMBS. EFFIGIES. AND 
MONUMifNl'AL BRASSES. 

[Coaclndvd froui p. 439.] 

It ia impoaaible to delormino wlim uionuinenta^ 
bmaaeB were firat inlrojuoed into Eiij^laad, most of 
the oldeat hpacimens loiviiig doubtleaa been destroyed ; 
hut il was jirobably duriiiu: the early part of the reipn 
of Ifetiry III. Joeelyn, Bi»ho|»of Wella. who died in 
had a brass in Wells Cathedral ; William dc 
Berkyng, AbUtt of Wci^luiiitster. who died in 12-KI. 
liad a brass in the Abbey ; Robert Groatete, Bishoii of 
Lincoln, who died in 1253, had a brass in LinMn 
Catliedral : and Dean Langton, who died in 1270, had 
a brass in York Cathedral ; bat these br^isses have ail 
been destroyed. Probably the earliest brass now re- 
tnalning in England is that of Sir Roger dc Trum- 
plufflon, at TruinpiWUui hi the county of Caiubridgc : 
he died in im • . 

During the fouri^oiith century inonumetiial brasses 
became gradually inos<3 .aud mure nuinerovs, in tlie 
fifteenth century thfy'trm in still greater abundance ; 
but towards tlm close Of the sixteenth century the 
number began to dindoisti, and in the reign of Jaimes I. 
tlio use of them was atmeat esttinci. One of the latest 
s^lf sens is an eameditiriy -fine brsas^ with fuU-siacd 
effigy of Harsrtieit, Archbitlion of York« who died in 
: .H;is at Ghigweli in SW. . 

The' number of brasses wlucb now remain in Eng- 
Jimd^jhoojg^ still considemblo. is Very small cbnipared 
rti^'wllfet it luis been. Many u( re destroy ed when the 
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monasteries were suptii^s^^ tjs {hign of 
VIIL ; many have tosn UH;h hp4»'u, wA tui old niejal ; 
but by far the greatest dsstiltcdbh bf them tbok plitipe 
during the predcmiiiancb Uif;1%'|;^oomy and fanatii^f 
Furitaiun. Some idea may .be tbrined in the exteui bf 
tUa destruction by .Uie fojjiewing iustaim 
church, that of AlliafidwH, dudbury. The Joumu of 
William Dowsing, a .parliamentary , vtsiuir appointed 
under warrant from the Of Mancnoster^ dehrio- 
lish sui>erstitjoiis pictures and inohumonts in Sufibik 
during the years 1043 apd 1044, states “ Jan. fi. We 
brake about twenty superstitious pictures, and took up 
thirty brazen superstitious inscriptions, ora pro nobii^. 
pray for the soul, &q%" , 

It is remarkable that tho lahT brasses are generally 
much inferior both in design and ^'a^cution to the 
earlier., and as these*, with i>w ex<'.<*}>tiuiis, are ubvioiiHly* 
different in style and workjnaoship from any ispcei- 
mens known to be by foreign artists, it may bo infern^d 
that .the art of engraving sepulchral brasses laid been 
})raethied in England previous to tliL! date of any of 
those which are now known. Ope or two are supposed 
to be I'rcmch work, and a few au* by Fleniish arlists. 
To one Flemish ariihl, sevc-ml of whoae nrassessliJl 
remain in the cbuiches^of Bruges, are ascribed the 
brat|^ of Adam de Walsokne, 1349) and of Robert 
Braunche, 1364, both in Lymi church, Norfolk, of 
Thomas dc la Mare, abbot of St. Albans, about 13GU, 
in the abbey of St. Albans, and of Adam Fleming at 
Newark ; all of which are not only remarkable for 
their lai'ge size, but for the variety and spirit of the 
designs and the elaborate finish of the execution. With 
these exceptions and a very few others, all the sepul- 
chral brasses now remaining in England appear to b< 
by English artists. 

The canopies and other engraved architectural em- 
bellishmeiitH of inonumeiilal bt asses are frequently 
extrufinely elegant, and the siiields of arms, devices, 
and peculi^itics of costume, a^ipropriate each brass to 
its period in a leniatk.ible manner. Armorial heal- 
ings arc placed on Uie pillars and spandriJs of the cuno- 
ies, at the corners and sides of the slabs, and un the 
resses. When a female has arms both on her kirtle and 
mantle, those *on the kirtle belong to her own family, 
those on the niantle to her husband’s. Supporters do 
not occur before the reign of Richard II., who was the 
first to use them. Corouets, sound the brows of peers 
nro not found before the rrigti of Edwitrd III. : John 
de Valence, his youngest sou, who diet) in 1394, 
has only a simple fillet; while John of Eltbam, his 
SQicond son, who died in 1334. has a corhnet formed 
of leaves, the earliest that has been met with. Eacli 
period has also a form of alphabetic character almost 
peculiar to itself, which, in the inme early brasses, 
IS adhered to with singulai' uniformity. Some of 
the more aucieut inseriplious in the square-shaped 
Gothic letters are very lianc)^iue, and with a lilUe 
practic:e not difficult to retm. Homan jj^tters are 
rarely used on inonumeutal brasses before the reign 
of Henry VIIL, and are generally inelegwit enough. 
The Gothic forms continued to be used occasionally 
to a late period. , The inscriptions are in Latin, 
French, and Eudiiii. M<wt of the early inscriptions 
are in Latin. French inscriptions o(k*ur generally 
from about 1390 tp 1400, but rarely before, and still 
more rarely afterwards. In the inscriptions after 
iSiat period EnglUh became more common, but Latin 
continued to be much in use, giving way slowly, nor 
has it yet been entirely superseded by the vernacular 
language. 

The effigies on monutnontal brasses, as well as those 
on table-tombs, are generally represented recumbent on 
the back, with the hands ou-thc breast placed palm* to 
palm In the attitude of prayer, and this form applies 
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.{NQuaJly to inieniatuijWQm^n } but ileviatiuna occaAionalljir 
oc^ur. Tjte bea4 O cushion, which la 

aouGietimea aupi^rtod by ui on etch side. Mili- 
tary noblemen aie in full armonr ; eccleetae* 

tjosJnthe.iiestmenB]^^ omers. I4aiea 

UaVe, frequently a ^ 

IjreMl qks UonC .leol»?9^ oy.some^ mbqatrotw 
heraldic aiiimiil, , . . ; 

The . .O^cian* Eomtw/iM'd iidiau nn^ of aitlu- 
tncture, which tlhA l^een }n the ihtier part 

of the rcigu o( 'Henyy V] 1 1., becatirm neoi^ ahd more 
prevalent during the roigus Of Edl^ard VX» Slixabethi 
:ind James L pe coturnnH* oapiU)s» archiiTaves, and 
oihcv cliariictonstic^s of ckssie ari;bitectur<%'aTn often 
sU'iingely and inonsUoualy intf'i&tixod in the monu- 
ninits 01 thosc^ times Wiiii the Gothic, the trlories of 
^Oiid) arc thenceforward seen no more ; and the marble 
* ^talue, staiidini;* sitting, or reclining, superseded the 
iceumbent pfiigy. 

Monumental brasses are coiO|)aratively rare in the 
north of England : in Walea, one of the most interest- 
iii;; from its association is that of Richard Middleton 
and hiu faniily, at Whitchurch f lie was the father of 
Sir Hugh Miudlelon. None liave hitherto been found 
ill Scotland ; and only two iq Ireland, wludi are of late 
date, in Dublin Cathedra>t Brasses, as well as brass 
orgies, wen; formerly numerous inJ<Vancc ; hut nearly 
all of them were destroyed during the Revolution, 
when they were converted into coin or cannon. 
'Hieie lire many fine brasses still remaining in the 
churches of Flanders. 

Specimens of Tnonumental hrasbcs are easily obtained 
by the process called nAbing, Paper of moderate 
thickness, tt'nacity, and soflness, is lain upon the brass, 
and rublioil with a black or coloured material, which 
adheres to the paper where the brass is solid, leaving 
the paper, whore the brSss has been cut away, in its 
original state, in consequence of its sinking ndo the 
incisions, and thus offering no resistance to the rub- 
bfM'. By carefully confining the rubbing to the brass, 
a perfect fac-simile may thus be obtained. Lead Is | 
somewhat loo hard to work well as a rnbb<»r, as well 
as too light-coloured. A solid piece of black lead 
answers very well, but the rubbing is liable to injury 
by slight Inction, if not washed over with some gluti- 
nous liquid, such as beer or milk. Shoemakers' ncel- 
i>all is the material which has hitherto been found 
most coiivenioiit ; it is a composition of tallow, wax, 
and lamp-black. The operatioh is easy and clean ; by 
.1 little care and management, the most de1ic.ate lines 
may bo represented; and the nibbing, ivhen com- 
pleted, will bear any moderate degree of friction with- 
imt injury. The incised lines of the brass sometimes 
require to be cleaned out, which in moit cases may be 
done with a stiff btush, or with a blunt etching-needle. 
Fa])cr of suitable quality, and of the full siae of tho 
whole slab, is manufactured on purpose, as well as 
heel' balls of different ik^grees of hardness. 

A lieu material for making rubbings has recently 
been invented, which is composed of a yellow luetallic 
powder mixed with the adhesive substaiicd of which 
the rubber is composed, in the same mauler as the 
lamp-black is mixed with the wax and tallow. When 
the lubbing'js made on a dark-coloured paper, a fac- 
aiinilc is obtained which is not easily disdtiguUhable 
from the original ; the figure appears to be , the brass 
itself, and the paper which remains unacted on by.tjbe 
rubber appears to be the Stone slab in which the bms 
Id fMiibedded. 

If a rubbing of a portion of a brass is wanted, aa of 
an armorial bearing for instance, it may be mitde with 
lithographic crayons on lithograpliic transfer paper, 
»iiil then transferred to stone or asinc. 

The first collection of Copies of brasses was made by 


Sir John Ciilluin, Ciwv^ Grd, aud the Kev., Thdn^, 
Cole. These copies wore made, net by rubbing iu tKb' 
mlumer just.desOrhic^ by. a mde^^roccas some- 
what lUtH^mbline, .eo^pem which wa« 

Mterwaids wock^ dvei;.1^4hhfiOf anA was altogether 
a w<mk 6f ii»uch,ti]^ and ta^njc^ collection was 
sold to the late Franida Boijice' for 4M.« and by him 
was bequeath^ to the BritSh Mueeiun, where it is 
now in the Pfiu^Roopi.,. « 

The brass represetilM Ht the head of this article, ais 
Wf^ll as die one Wiou^, ale reduced copies from brol- 
bail rubbings obtained from the priginals in tbechurch , 
of Ilcvet, in Kent / , \ r 

Tbn brass Of tire ftcbooltnai^ df Ghailies Waldegeave 
Is of sxiiaU.Hisc, one foot high eotbiuiniAe of the inserkp- 
tion, and of rude workmaijMdpt. inscription la 
— ** Hero Willram TodwCi . mte schblemasteir 

to Charles Waldegrave, Esquire, Who deceased ibe 
clcvonih day of March, An. Dam. U65. in whose per- 
petuai tnenioryc this mofinmetit wsd ercNsted by his 
loving friend wilikm Namier of PonokenoU, in the 
countie of Dorsetshire.*’ Hever Castle and die estates 
belonging to it were pnrebased by Sir Edward Waldo- 
grave, lord chamberJain of the household to Queen 
Mary, on the death of Anna M Clave^ who held them 
jireviously. fin the accession of Elizabeth, Sir Ed- 
ward W&ldegnve was divested of all his employments, 
and committed to the Tower, where he died jn Idb'l. 
Charles Waidegrave, above mentioned, was probably 
his son. 

The brass of Sir Thomas Bnllen if imbedded in the 
slab of his stately tomb of dark-coloured marble. The 
iHgy is four feet high , exclusive of the inscription. Sir 
'rhomas is represent in the robes and collar of the order 
of the Garter, with his head resting oit a helmet, and his • 
feet on one of tho monsters of heraldry. Sii* Thomas 
Bulkm was the father of Aniifi Boleyn, wife of Henry 
VlII. and mother of Queen Elisabeth. 

^ir Geoffrey Bulleti, a rich mercer of London and 
Luid Mayor in the 37th of Henry FI., 1450. married 
Anne, eldest sister of Thomas Lord Hoo 'and JlastingB, 
and by that marriage became grandfaUicr lo Sir 
Tlmnias BuUen and great-grandfather to Qucpti Anne 
Boleyn. Sir Gooffri^ purchased Uie cntln* estate and 
manor belonging to Hover Castle, and it qonttnued in 
the family till the tieath of Sir Thomas Bulloxi, two 
years after the execution of his unfortunate daughter, 
•wJieii Henry VIIL seized the estates in right of his 
late wife, and afterwards enlarged it by pur (.bases 
from others of the family. The next possessor was 
Anne of Qeves, on whom, afu-r hei- divorce, Henry 
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Ff'tticd lliiu nnd ot,lir*r adjoininf; nmuors fgr lifr. 

] lever Caalle was hor principal place of reaidciicr, 
and Hh<3 died ttlvVe in tlf> leien of Q\ieen Mary ; tl)e 
c*.itatra were tlien.cioUl by ComuiifiBianors, and pur* 
cimaed, as before stattil, bv Sir Edward Waldefcravo. 
Tbe manor baa since belonj^ed to several familloa 
(S'*o I'etiuy Magazine, IfcjJSR, p, 284.) 

THE TOKaV IJIflTMCTS OF HUNGARY. 
l-IUNuauv, a country ao far liituatc^ out of the gene* 
raL track of commtMcc a* to be very little known to us 
i*X('e.pt through tbe medium of casual toansU, nro- 
rlucos a wino known far and wide fur rich and valued 
rpialltics. This is Tbkay, Although Hungary Is only 
Si dependency pf the. Austrian empire, vet the wine of 
the lortncr is much Iwitnr known in England and fo- 
reign countries genoraUy than that of the latter. 

The name of Tokay is derived from that of a small 
town, irtstgiiificaiU in i1«cl( except , as connected with 
(he wine-lradc. The town is inhabited by a strangely 
mixed populattOD—Jews, Armenians, and GreekSi he* 
sides various classes of the Hungarians properly so 
called. Most of these derive their support jii some 
Wiiyur other from the lyine-tradc. There is a range 
of inounUins called Hcgyalla, extendingi from Tokay 
to a distance of twenty miles alcjng the hanks of the 
th(' river Bodrog ; gnd Pn this district the grapes for 
the Tokay-wine arc grown. The hills arc composed 
of basalt and conglomerate, covered with a deep sandy 
soil. Although these vineyards arc noticed by a writer 
who flourished towards clip close of the fifteen tli cen- 
tury, yet they had acquired no peculiar fame ; and it 
was not till about the year 16Q0 that Ttikay wines eamr 
into vogne, in consequence of the hu|)rov<«d method 
of preparing thorn from picked and half-dried grapes, 
which appears to have been then practised for the ihst 
time. 

Several species of grape, mostly (vhite, are culli- \ 
vated, and are such as ripen early and. yield nnicli sac- , 
cha fine j uicr. Tbit snecios called farmini oi fiyvmimt 
is dccrncd the best. ^ When first planted, tlicy are cut 
down at a knot, within a span from the ground, and 
ilic superfluous young shoots irfi pruned at the saiiie 
]d.ice every spring. In Gonscquence of this repeated 
pinning, the root sWiclls'and often becomes very large ; 
and the plants arc distinguished by the appolfation of 
kttnh-wwitts. In order that the fruit may attain its 
fullest ripeness, the vintage is delayed as long as pos* 
(<il>Ie, scluum commencing till the end of October or 
tbe beginning of November,; by which time; in favour- 
able seasons, a considerable number of Uie grapes have 
become' shrivelled and half-dried; these are called 
triH'ltCfi^heerenf or dry .gnpcs, beiof^ chiefly supplied 
by the above-mentioneu species of .wine, 

Mt. Paget states ,that there are tlirec kinds of wipe 
nmdc at Tokay— tlie. JSasmtz or, Snsmee, the Awthruch^ 
and the MdmB\ all throe names being derived from 
the iiiodra of producing tbi^ Wiim.. From the length 
(if time the giup^ hang^ a great luicbber of them lose 
part i)f tlieir juice, begin to yrilherv* become ex- 
ceedingly sweet. These grapes, wbou hgttbered, are 
placed in wooilen tri^s, and lorted qno by opc w-Uh 
the CTcaK'st care, the finest only being selected; tlipse 
which are too much withered, and th'uso wbicb.aio pn- 
ripe, being alike rejected. . Wh(W it ia, wiiAied to ojbtam 
the F.8seiitz, these sclocled grapes are placed in a bar- 
rel wit h holes at the bottom, tlirougb which the juioc 
that flows, w ithoiit any other presiiire being applied' 
than tkieir own weight, is aUowed to pass off. This 
constitutes the Esaentx or essence of Tokay: it is like 
the mufis of tlic south of Franco, avd is set sside by 
jtsclr; Che quantity made is small and very thick, and 
is vonslderi'd most precious. 


[Deckmuku 7, 

Soinetimc'S Oio grapes will not yield any of thi.s 
Essenlz, and lliey arc in this case subjected next lo 
the process for producing the Ausbruch. This wine 
seems to have bc^ named from the word ^ausiiTeehen,’ 
to * break-out,’ in allusion to the mode in winch ihe 
juice leaves the grape. The fruit is placed in a \at. 
and gently pressed with (he hand or wij|,h the nAkecI 
feet; a small quantity of good must, or of new' wmc 
obtained in the ordinary .manner^ being pour^ji^d over 
them to increase the quanlily and facilitate ns ilow. 
This produce is the Ihkaif Au^brurhy whieh is allowed 
to stand twenty-four hours, and then fcniienl The 
fexmexitation having continued two or three days, and 
the matters .which riso to the surface having hern 
skimiuod the wiub is strained into casks. Easily 
comet the produce of the Mdtlds, or inffrior wine : a 
large quantity of less choice wine being poured oyit 
the grapes wlpch have undergone one or both of ihc 
previous processes* and then pressure in the usual 
way being applied. From the diftorcni iiuk[cs m 
which the three kinds are produced, they tliller'in tltc 
proportion of real trwhenbemn jutco wdiicli thev run- 
tain: the Kssentz being pure; and tbe Aubhrudi and 
Masl^ having a portion of this essence combined nitli 
a portion of commoner tyine; tbe r.itio being si.xiv- 
ono of essence in eighty-four vif Ausbiuch : ^nd Hi,xty- 
one of essence in a. hundred and sixty-nine ol 

The fine wine which is generally known as Tokiiy 
is ihe AiLsbrucht the Essentz being ('xtreuiely sni.tll ni 
(luantity, and tho Mdalds interior in quality. Mi. 
Paget says: — “The Essentz can only be obtained in 
tlic very best years; and indeed it is only in tavourablr; 
vears that Ausbrucli of a good quality is prodiu’t'd. 
Tile wine ought to have a fine light topaz coJoui . 'I'lu* 
EhsciiU is sweet and luscious to the highest degiec, 

I and is esteemed rather as a curiosity than as ]ileasing 
to tlic palate; hut it is the AuSbriieh on wbirh the le- 
piitatiuu of Tokay de|iendK. It is a sweet, rich, hut 
not cloying wine : strong, full-bodied, but mild, bi ight, 
and clear ; and has a {/.^culiar flavour of most exijui'^iic 
dc'licaey. I have never tasted it in iicrfectiori but at 
private tables, and that only twice ; I (*ould then have 
willingly coiifi'ssed it Uie finest wine in the woild. 
The MduldB is a much thinner wine, rather sweet, iviih 
a preponderating flavour of the dried grajHi." 

The whole of the dfatricC around 'J’okay is said lo 
produce aliQUt two hundred and fifty thousand etmvvx 
.of wine in a favovu-able season, an eitner i^ontainnig 
about as much as sixteeu ordinary wine-bottle's;^ 
making in tho whole therefore about four mil linn 
bolQes; but of this quantity not more than one-fourth 
is Ausbruch. In the country where it is produced, the 
Ausbruch is sold at from four to ten shillings ])er 
bottle; and the duty and expense's of transporting it 
to England arc said to be about two shillings moi c. A t 
Vienna, however, tlie very finest kind is said to ooni- 
ixiand tlie high price of a guinea a bottle. Sunu* 
writers state that the Tokay o vineyards belong to 

• Tlif of wins in north Germany and thc^eiinor' in 
ifluth Qeftnany are (irobably the same name in their ; 
andjKnM mieh conlhilun man to esist u to their nieanun* fu 
oneiTto esMt in Ihr boiliel in Knaland. Fur inatanoe, Mr. Paget 
eiMSkiof an *eim«r,’as abors, ^ about siateeu tiettlw; while 
Jdc. Beddiuf givat ibs produce of the whole of Huuf^ary in 
* cimeis' of lew ^llow era. . %fure the imperial hneioiures were 
introdMCfd in Hm^slano, a lifl|tl|^ of ale or beer in the country, 
a hrabead of ale iu Gmdon, a liofpheiiii of b«cr in UnidiMi, 
.anib ff hngditedof wiiM^veife all .ilifleKut quantities anil ell 
four dilTered'ki quolitity front a hoxthiwtl of water in hydraulic 
onginetrir^. 'Tlawe dleorepnncies, and those still Jorgor lu re- 
•iwet to the bushel, tiiay pteinre'tis h) eatju'Ct similar sources of 
omifiisiOn in other oountries. In money, too, the same is oh- 
aervttble ; for ihe * roable* in Rnssia, and llir * xroscheij* in (jei-- 
maiiy, ace not definite sums unless some other distiueiire iiam^ 
he ap]died to them. * 
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iIh: Em])rror ; liut this a]i])1ioB only to a portion of 
llifMn. 

Although Tokay abounds in saccharine matter, yet, 
undf'ri'oinE' but an iiicomplclo fermentation, itisaoine- 
tinics apt to fret and especially when the produce 
of wf't Hoasons, and oi grapes that have contracted any 
degree of mouIJiness. In this way aeveral casks of 
Aiislirueh, of the vintages of 1789 and 1792. when the 
autumns, proved very rainy, aro said to have beColOe 
completely acid in the coutae of two or three years, in 
t he emperor’s cellars. Such results, however, are rate, 
and in general Tokay is reckoned a very durable Wflne.' 
Mr. Paget slates that the safe exportation of this 'wine* 
to J^'ngland depends a good deal on the honesty of the 
agent employed. “Two cases,** he remarks, “which 
we intrusted ti 4 a merchant of Pesth, armed in Eng- 
land ill a state of fcrmenlatioti, with more than half 
*fhe bottles broken, and the rest (juite spoiled. We 
have every reason to believe that this arose from a por- 
tion of our wine being taken out, and the bottitrs iilled 
up with new wine; and thou^j^U the evidence is not 
siifTicieiitly strong to justify me in publishing tlie name 
of tins ])ersun, it is more thaA enough to make me 
r:uiliou any future traveller to bo quite sure of his 
iii.in bc'foro ho vunturos on riving such a commission. 
A Miciety for < making known Hungarian wines’ has 
jaiely been formed at Pesth, and injts cellars gei^ine 
nines, supplied by the growers themselves, may be 
obtained.'’ 

There arc other Hungarian wines, besides Tokay, of 
good I Imputation, though notio equal to it. The wine 
of Hilda is rod, and was once a favourite wine in Eng. 
Idiul. Another kind called Sexard resembles Bor- 
deaux. Grosswardein and Warwitz arc two districts 
producing ostcemeil wine; and there are many other 
parts of the country where wine is produced; some 
for transport to Vienna V>r other paits, and some for 
boine consumption, for the Hungarians arc rather fond 
of wine, and generally carry a flask with them when 
on a pmrney. 

Tlioiigb the Hungarian peasants, as a body, arc rather 
ikdicicni in care and system, they conduct the wine 
iiiiiiiufaccure with great cleanness. The wine-presses 
Hill] vats are well cleaned with boiling water in whicdi 
viiic-leaves have been steeped. The fruit is collected 
m wooden vessels, which aro carried by the labourers, 
and overseers attend to sec that, no grapes are left on 
the vines. The different gatherings are collected in 
vals having a double bottom, tlie uppermost of wliich 
IK pierced with holes for the juice to pass through, 
while the grapes arc being beaten and bfuised with a 
stick. When the upper vessel is full its contents are 
taken to the* press. The grapes are generally divided 
for the red and the white wines, but the bad ones are 
not rejected ; all are pressed tmther ; and the must 
is thrown into a large vat to ierment. When the 
grapes are too abundant for the operation of pressing, 
they arc put into sacks and trudocn; the contents of^ 
the sack ' eirig afterwards put by for distillation. 

With respect to the ownership of the wine^idtstarictB, 
the viiieyaius are permitted to be purchased by the 
peasantry, who are obliged to pay a tenth to the lord 
of the soil : this is considered a heavy tax upon their 
industry. The tenure of the better vineyards is of a 
diA'crcnt kind. The vineyards of the- AusBrucIi or 
Tokay districts pay no tenths to the lord Of the soil; 
the tenure of the peasant being in general only ihe 
good-will of the lord. Many or the estates Are but 
temporarily occupied about a nionth before the vin^ 
tage; the proprietor at other times leaving, his bouse 
and vineyard to the care of a peasant, for which Ins 
wdgcK are increased. The vintage is quite a seasoTi of 
festivities at Tokay ; for all the xiobiliry of the niMgh- 
buurliood meet logclbcr, and keep up the holiday with 


balls and fdtes for nearly a fortnight. When the vin 
tage I whicJi takes filacc at the latter cpd oi Oclobci 
and the beginning of Novcmlifl!^ is over, the vine cut- 
tings are taken awaj, the poles i enioved, and in some 
places the vines laid in and fevered with earth, all 
being prepared before the first snow falls upon the 
ground. « 

~ 1 

PROTECTIVE AND SAJIATORY PROVISIONS 
FOR POPULATED DISTRICTS. 

The Metropolitan Buildings Act of last Session may 
be regarded as an important legislative step for* im- 
proving the condition of towns, lii Jierto large inasKcs 
of people have been allos'ed to Congregate uithin the 
close streets and alleys of our andent towns and cities, 
without any regard being paid, by the governing body, 
to the consequences which such aggregations must 
produce upon the condition of the persons who form 
them in paxticnlarf and generally upon society at large. 
At times, indeed, inch persons have broken bounds, 
to seek habitations beyond the limits indicated, but only 
to exchange fever for ague; for the mustincss of the 
pent-up close they find the mildew of the undiaincd 
subnrb. The beauty of the neighbourhood of a town 
IS destroyed by suburban excrescences, whilst the con- 
dition of the inhabitants remarns unimproved. 

London has had its Building Act, m some form or 
other, ever since tlie reign of Quccu Aimc ; but these 
Acts were of a very limited character, being confiriPil to 
some crude and often oppressive regulations for the 
prevention, or rather to cneck the spreading, of fjr<‘, 
and to the removal uf ruinous buildings. The k^t 
Building Act (Sir Robert Taylor*B) was passed about 
seventy years ago, and, although an improvement on 
the earlier Acts, it departed’ little, if at all, from the 
erudeness with which they are all chargeable, it ap- 
pointed some certain and many uncertain rules for the 
construction of buildings : and wbat effret these have 
produced may be seen in the perforated brick walk, and 
slated evasions of walls, which make up the mass of 
Limdon liouses, and render London streets compounds 
of meanness and insecurity. The administration of the 
Act was confided to District Surveyors each Surveyor 
having independent anthority within his own dislrict ; 
if that coula be called authority which depended upon 
the nearest Police Magistrate, who might disallow or 
enforce, according to his own judgment, what the 
District Survmr had deemed it to be within bis duty 
to require. The result has been found, in prartii r, 
adverse alike to private interest and to the public good ; 
the requirements of the law, being op]>OBi*d to coinmou 
sense, were constantly sought to be evaded alike by 
architect and by builder ; and the evasions wvto almost 
of neccssily acquiesced in. with more or less of sei u- 
pukusnem or liberality (whiclicver terra may best 
apply), by the officers appointed to su]icrintcnd (be 
execution of the law. 

The recent Act provides for the due administration 
of its technical rules, independently of the police court ; 
and it wakes provision wr modifying those rules, so 
thAt they may not stand in the way of improvement nor 
bo at variance with the real objects of the Act. 

The immediate supdrintciidenre of buildings in pro- 
gress is still confided to iJie District Surveyor, who will 
refer, in all cases of dispute, difference, or difficulty, to 
superior officers appmnted under tlie Act by tliu Secre- 
tary of Stair and w the Commissioners of Woods and 
Works ; and to whdtn, also, is confided the duty of 
considering and preparing any required modificarion of 
Uie technical rules. It is undencood, also, that these 
officers arc to bo engaged in assisting tne Government 
in the preparation of measures of an analogous character 
which it may be deemed advkalde to adopt in Come- 
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c^uence of the wlur.h have been some ‘ 

tim^ in propurHp by th^loatlh ol Towns Commission. 

Bosidos nrescribinf; Aes for building generally^ with 
a viow to tnc protwiion of the public firom tho consp- 
qiUMiccs of insecuTO o\ easily combustible dwoUing- 
hoasoB, and of tbe tniblic liealth, in the drainage and 
ventilation of dwelliiigH, Act provides also tor the 
special suporvii^n oi surh buildings asaic intended' 
to b«f used for public conciegaUau, to securo sufficiency 
of strength in the parts of structure, having regard to 
their u«H*B. Painful evidence of the necesHity of such 
supervision, and, indroil, for carrying it beyond what 
arc "deflignated public biiildingH, presents itself in thO 
reeoiit fatal catastVophe at Oldham Con November 2. 
lK4d; ; and. from the invcBtigatioiiR connected with, dnd 
report upon whh'h, it is too clear that the best^ineaning 
persons are not to he Irnsted to direct the application 
of their own capital, in such inatlcrs asjiuildings, with- 
out some control or restraint. In addition, too, to tbe 
provisions for rendering new buildings more sec&urc 
and mure wholesome in theinselve^ the Metropolitan 
Buildings Act provides, moreover, that streets and 
alleys shall not be made of leas than certain Sufficient 
widths, for convenience and for light and air to tlie 
houses, and that thev shall be otherwise so arranged as 
to secure more p<*rK*ct general venlilaUon, whilst the 
Roil-ilrainage of houses is made im}yei'ative ; and it is 
also required, impeiatively, that no dwelling-house 
shall be. built in such a situation that the scavengers* 
cart cannot be brought up to one or <dher of its fronts. 
The provision of most immediate operation, however, 
as it regards the sanatory eonditiun ot the poor, is found 
in section ri.% to the f»fleeL t liar close, undrained, and 
unveniilated rooms shall not boused as dwellings after 
the Isl of July, lR4Ci; and with a vieiv to render 
this provision really and beneficially op€»rative, the 
official Keferees and the Registrar of JVlelropoUmii 
Buildings Cthc aupcrior officers aiipoinlcd to aditiin- 
ister the Act) have already issued fonns to the Over- 
seers of the Poor of all the parishes throughout the 
met ropoli tan dislriet, in order to assist the parochial 
authorities in making a return of all rooms within 
their u‘aiycctive parishes whjeh are deemed by the 
Legislature lo be unfit for dwellings but which aic 
ncf'Upied as such. Such rettiriis will be made use of 
to produce an improvement of the existing liabitations 
of the. poorest classes, and to show to those* persons 
who may be induced to make bolter provision for th*?' 
Hccoinmodation of the poor, the demand whitdi the 
vcOimpiishmont of many jiicurably-bad pUces must 
establish for humble hut wdiolesome dwellings, within 
a very short time. This elausc, with its schedule, is so 
important, that we give the substanee of both: — It 
provides, “ihrtl from and after the 1st July, 1S46, 
It shall not be lawful to let separately to hire as a 
dwelling any such room or cellar not constriu*^! 
Hf'curdiiig to the rules specified in the Schedtile (K)* 
to this Act annexed, nor to occupy or sufier it to be 

Till* Schedule ensr.ti that with regard <o lisck yanb ur open 
Ypdoeih aihtchoil to tin el liii|j;-houaes, every lamee hvrrafter liuidt or 
ifhinh iiiuiii have an eticlowd yard or open spare of at the 

OOP sqiDiro |a btpiare is detiiieiUby tla* Act to lie 100 square 
leet|, exrlusive of niiy Ituildiiig thereuni uidew all the rooms of 
nuoh hou'ie can he lighted ^iid ventilated from the street, or from 
i\u area of the rxteut of at the least thrrr-quurters ol* a square above 
iht' level of the seeoud shay, into which the owner of (he bouse 
itj b« xehmlt IS eutitlod lo open windows for every nxira adjoiu- 
iin; Ihrroiii. And tf any laaisc already built 1 h hereafter re- 
hadi. Iheii, iiidrss all the roonis of «uch house can be lighted and 
veiiiiUKvi from the street, or from an ari*n of the extspt of at tin* 
Ifuot tlm'O'quaHorsof asipiaie. into whiih the owner of the house 
ii. li«‘i«*i>uilt IK eut?ih*l ti> o}ieii wttulows for,,everv room adjoitinig 
ilu‘T' to, thrie inu«t hr' ubmo the level of the floor of the third 
an o\»n s]>aoe of at Tiie least ihren-qiioilm of a sqimrS. 
Ani (ii every hiiilding iff Hr<it rliisv luifit he hiiilt .soni 
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occupied an such, nor to let, hire, occupy, or auffcv 
lo Ik* ocni]»!ed any such room or cellar built under- 
ground for any purpose (^except for a warerooin or 
storcFOom) : and that if any person wilfully lel or suffer 
to be occupied in manner aforesaid any underground 
cellar or loom, contrary to the provisions of this Act, 
tben» on conviction thereof before two justices ot the 
peaqe, stich person shall bo liable to iurfeil for every 
day durhig which such collar or room shall be so 
Oocupio4 ^ iiot exeeedVng 20s. ; and one half ot 
auchs penalty t»hall go to the. perHon wlio sliail sue fur 
the same, and the other half to the fioov of the parisii 
ill which such iinlawtiilly occupied cellar ot room shall 
be situate ; and tliat, on or before .lannary 1, 1840, it 
shall be the duty of the overseerK of ilie poor, and they 
are hereby required, to report to the /jfiicial referees, 
the number and situation of the dwellings within then, 
respective parishes of which any undergiound room 
or cellar anall be so occimied, and that thereupon it 
shall be the duty of tlie official referees and yicv sue 
hereby empowered to direct such notice lo U* gn eu Uf 
the ohrnera and oecupicrAof such dwellings as sliaJI ap^ 
pifear to Biif‘h official feferees best calcuUU'fl to give 
to such owners or occupiers full knowledge of thr' 
existence, nature, and consequeiicf's of this enact tiient ; 
and that ‘it shall be tbe duty of the ilistrioL suiveyois 
and are hereby required to give full efiect lo the 
directions of such official referees in this behalf.” 

' Sections ri4 and r>r) of the Metvo]iolilan Buildings 
Act provide for the restraint and eventual leiuoval 
from populated neighbourhoods ot trades or businessen 
which are dangeious, noxious, or offensive ; and grant, 
moreover, to the inliabitants of any Jocahly iiiiesK'd or 
infected by any such trade or Imsmcss the imjMiitaui 
power of eniorcing their removal Ironi orabaiidonmcul 
within such locality by purchase at ]mblic c-osl; wlnlst 
tlte law eff'cctiiaily provideB“tor pi eventing the new 
estabVshment of dangerous, noxious, or nffeiisivf* tiades 
or businesses in any aheady populated locality. 

The removal ot sotfrees of danger and of diseasi*, and 
the improvement of the dwellings thcuiHelves ol tin 
poor, cannot fail to he belief u ial : and the more <*spe- 
cially, as it is confidently believed that the latiei 
effect can be 'wodneed, not only without jiir’icubiug 
the expense, but really at less 4‘osl lo the jxMiplt^ 
themselves. 

roadway, riffirr lo it or to the enrloBore about it, of Mich width 
on will admit to one of its fronts uf the accuss bf h senv riif.p‘i curt. 

AVith reKurU lo tlio lowermost rooms of houses, lieiiig loomt^ of 
which the buifa’ e of the flour is znuie. than fbn^e feet below flic 
stirfdceof the lootway, and to collars of buildiugs hereofllcr to bo 
biiili or ri liuilt, if any such room ur cellar he used as n sepaiale 
dwelling, tlion the f1iN/r thei oof must '.lol be below the smliti;e (»> 
level of the ground immediately adjoining tfaerelo, unless it have 
an area, ffreplace, and window, and unless it lie puperly dmiuod. 
And to evm' sueh luwcrinust room or cellar theie must be an 
area not less than three feet wide in every part, tVom six inches 
liclow tbe floor of such room or cel Jan to the surface or level ot the 
ground adjoining to the front, back, nr external side i^hureof, and 
extending the full length of such side ; such area, to tlic extent 
of at least five feet long aud two feet hx inrhea wide, must be in 
front uf the window, and must be ojicn, or covered only withoiMii* 
iron gratings. And for every sudi room or cellar there must be 
an open fiieplaee, with proper flue therefrom, with a wiinlow- 
o|ieniug of at the least nine superficial feet tn area^ which window- 
opening must lie fitted with gloaed sashes, of which at the least four 
and a half superficial feet must be made lo uticn for ventilation. 

regara toroumsiu the roof of any building hereaflei built 
or'vebuilt, there roust not be more tlian one flooi of ancli looms, and 
such rooms must not be uf a less lieight tlniu seven feet, exrept 
the slbping port, if any, uf such toof, which sloping part must not 
liegin at lets than three feet six itwlfes above the floor, iioi ex- 
tend more than three feet six, inches on the reilmg of sucli roum. 

With icgard to rcHims in other ijarts of the buihbng, every iixjtn 
used as a separate dwelling must be of at the lettiit the height*.)!' 
seven feet troxn the fI»)or to the ceiling. 
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THE R('mER AT FRANKFCiIJ W -No. IV. 

Maximilian the First was tlio son •f ihc! Emperor 
Vredeiic HI., and was born at Neuatadt, near Vienna, 
nil Maundy Thursday (Mandi 22ud), in the year l-tryj. 
'I'liimpch hia fatiior Frederic reij^ned for half a century, 
his reifrn was not a glorious one, and his most siiecess-^ 
hil elfort was the procuring? of the marriaf^e of his son 
with Mary, daup;hier of Charles the Rash, and heiress 
to the vast dotnininiis of the ducal house of Burgundy, 
by which means Franche (;oinl6, Alsace, the Nether- 
hinds, Artois, in shorf all her father's terrilorii'S with 
the exception of Burgundy Proper, which was annexed 
to Fra.nce, were united to the estates of the Houai' of 
Austria. It was on the occasion ni this marriage, a.d. 
1447, that Frederic bcf^owed on his son Maximilian the 
title of Archduhe of Austria, which his succossors have 
liorne ev^r sineo. Frederic died in 14JKh and Maxi- 
milian sueceedfd him in the Austrian dominions as 
well as on the iiu penal throne, having bc»<»n eleiUcd 
King of the Romans m his father’s life-time. Indeed, 
from this time down to the dissolution ut the German 
empire in csir own days tlm impcTial dignity may be 
said to have become hereditary in the Uousc of Aus- 
tria. The reign of Maximilian was an important one 
l)olh to Germany and to the Austrian dominions.® He 
eimsolidatcd both the power of his house and that of 
the empire. He was tno reformer of the publih kw of 
Germany, and the crcativ* of German military disci- 
pline, being the ilrst to establish a standing army, 
with infantry, lavalry, and artillery, divided into regi- 
ments and subdivided into companies. He so^'iired 

No. 815 . 


the reversion of Hungary and Bohemia to his posterity 
by a doiibh* niaruage«of the Aichdiichess MariSv his 
grand-daiigliter, wiili Ludovic, suit of Ladislaus, and of 
Anna, sister of Luilovic. willFhia grandson Ferdinand. 
Ills own son Philip was married to Joanna, heiress of 
Castile and of Aragon. Maximilian died in 1519, and 
was succeeded uii the imperial throne by his {grandson 
Charles V., under wliom the House of Uabsburg 
attained the climax of its glory. 

The porsonal traits of character in Maximilian were 
marked, and made him popular, lie was a bold and 
ad venturous hunter ; one ol his adventures in the moun- 
tains of the Tyrol is llius told in M urray’s ‘ Hand* book of 
Southern Germany .■’—‘•The Emperor Maximilian, led 
afvayon one occasion in ptii suit ot a chaniojs among the 
rocks above [the shelf now knouii as the Martins- 
wand], by ill-luck inAsed his footing, and rolling 
headlong to the verge ol the precijiice, was just able to 
arrest himself, when on the brink of destruction, by 
clinging with his head dgwnwards to a ledge of rock, 
in a spot where he could neither move up nor down, 
and whf^rc to all appearance no one could approach 
him. He was perceived from below in this perilous 
position, and as his death was deemed inevitable, 
prayers were ofl’cred up at the foot of the rock by the 
Abbot of Witlau, as though for a person in articulo 
mortis. TRe Emperor, finding his strength failing him, 
bad given liimRclf np fur lost, and recomme^ed his 
soul to Heaven, when a loud halloo near at Mnd ar- 
resteJ bis attention. A bold and ^intrepid hunter 
named Zips, who had been driven to the mountains 
to avoid iinpriimiinient for poaching, had, without 

* Voi. XIII.— 3 Q 
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l^iunviiif; wliat lud hajiponod, also l»eon drawn to tlir 
spot, in clariibrniic; after a chamois. Sujpilsctl to 
find a hunian hem#; ihna^teporidrd between earth and 
Bky, he utrered llie cry whicli attractf‘d Maxiiniliaira 
rtttcntioii. Fiodiric; Iho perilous nature of the ease, 
lie was in a few minutes at the Kmperor's side, and 
biiidin;; on his feel liis own ctampnns, and extending 
to liiiii hiB sinewy, ^rni, he sueceeded with difficulty in 
^uidmt;: him up the face of the precipice along lodges 
wbeje to a]>pearfinee even the chamois could not have 
hiund looting, and thus lescued him from a situation 
of Midi hopeless peril that the eornmmi jieoplc even 
now Hitnbule his escape lo the miraculous interpo- 
silioM of an angd, Vhe sjioL where this occiured, now- 
hollowed out into a cave in the lace of the* rock, fc 
marked hy a ciueilix, wliieli, though eighteen feet 
high, is BO lar ahove tlu^ high load that it is barely 
visible fioni tbenee. It is now rcrideispd accessible 
by a sleep and rather iliflieult path, and may he 
readu'd jn alxmt half an hour^s .walk trom /iil. 
The cav(* is seven hundred and* fifty feet above 
the river, and the preeipiee i» so veiiieal that a 
])Iiiiiili-line might be drojiped from it into the high 
load hdow. It is tTaditimially stated that MaKimilian 
jewarded the huntsman with the tille of Count Ilol- 
Inoer von Ilolienfdsen, in token of ins gititilude, and 
in lelorence to the exclamation utteied by him wlneh 
h.id soiimk'd so welcome lo the emperor's ears as an- 
iiouiKMiig that 1 did was al hand. Ky the Kni)>eror‘s 
]MMision list, still in existence, it appi'ars tliat a sum of 
MMeeii florins was annually paid to one Zyps of Zirl.’* 
He was also a I'hivalrous knight, and a lovei and 
liiit ioniser of the aits and literature. One of Iho most 
eKlensive woilvS of Albert Dnier is the * Tiiuinplis of 
M.iMiiiilian it is dt'voled to Hie events of his life, and 
Ills iL]ip ‘ll.ition of theuerdaiik,’* one who thinks high 
lliings, shows the eslmuiUon in which Ik- was hojd, — 
]u rli.ips hotter than n more laboured memorial. 

In toim he was tall and slendi'r, but wdl-knil and 
1 .*m1i1iV. and pos«.eb^i!lg gieat inuMMilar strength; 
beautiful yd low' hair fell about his bice, 1 be muiKed 
ieatniis ot whidi w-ere softened hy an expression of 
HTenily and kindness. During the cdebraied Diet of 
Will ms in 14tjr), a Fieiieh kinglit, named Claude du 
Jhirre, made his ajipearanee, and challenged tin* (ier- 
imins to single eonibat. Hs no one would ventuie to 
act I’ptllie I liallenge on acctmnl of his wid(‘ly-f debiated 
Miengtli, Maxmiiluin himself, eorieeal in g lii& name, on- 
lered the lists, vanijuislied the Frenchman after an 
arduous confliet, and thus saved the honour of the 
(I'eruiaii knighthood. H is immediately allfw this vic- 
tory that thf‘ at list, Alfn‘d Hdhd, has pairited the 
portrait repiescnled above. In joyous ]jride Maxi- 
milian tramples upon the broken spear and the hly- 
decorati'd shield of Ins adversary ; the eiown of victory 
in his h.md, his cheeks )rt glowing Irom the taligue of 
his eveitions. TJie proud and lofty beaiing, the 
dei'ided features, liappily express the nvihle, Wtuhke 
naluie oi this emjieror. An^ earnest sertousiiebs is 
depleted in llieiii ; a dieerful serenity joined with a 
just doul'l as lo the sueeess of his bohi undertakings. 
Jii the background of the picture the extent of his 
domiTHims, or rather of his pi-ptensions, is shown by 
Ibe heraldic bearings with which the cloth covering 
the lists of the Umiiiaiueiit is decorated. 'I'he eagle of 
Austria is associated wilh the lion of Jilabsburg; the 
<Tos.s of Hungary with the cioss-beaiiis of Flanders: 
and the bluelds are united by the chain of the onler of * 
ibe (voldeii 1'leeee. the symbol of Uit* proub Ihirgun- 
dian duVedom. Hy a poetical liceiu*c a little bit ot 
Tyrolean landseape, perliapa ibe Mailinsw-andyiB also 
seen l.-evond of Worms in tliejHintiiig, which 

is not slinw'ii 111 our eugr.iving. 


THE WINE DISTRICTS OF THE LEVANT. 

Thk iieninsula of Greece, and the islands contiguous 
to it, have a beauty of cliniate which fits them fur tli4> 
p-ow'th of the grape; and wo acrordingly find that 
from the earliest times to the present wine hH.9 been 
made there ; though the means scarcely oiyst for deter- 
mining whether the system of operations then adopted 
was analogous to that of modern times. 

The island of Cyprus is oii« of the most distinguished 
spots in the Levant for its wines. The vines are thme 
c.ultivated on hills eoverod with stones o^flints, and 
with a blackish earth mixed with ochreousiiPlnH. The 
vines, according to Mr. Hodding*s account, are planted 
in (equidistant rows hi the rainy season, or about 
November. Young vines are in soine^ snots phinted 
in trenches three feet deep, in which thyme-]*lanlH 
grow, or have been ])lanted to shelter them in the wet 
season, and to preserve the earth about them. 'J'be 
plants are ]>ut into tbe ground with a ladder-shaped 
instrument of tw o staves, to receive the foot thalTorces 
it down. The plant is sunk to the depth of about 
eighteen inc-hes; a llttk* water is poured in on the 
root, and the opening is filled up. In some inslanees 
no trench is made except a hollow round the plant, 
excavated lo prevent Ihe^ grapes from U4U;liiiig the 
ground and roiling, j),n(i which is further heuefieial hy 
retaining water or moisture. No trees are allowed 
near the vines, and the surface is well weeded. 'I'lio 
I vines grow thick in thi^ stem, but are not more tlian 
‘ three feet high. Th (7 arc ])runod in Februaiy and 
Mill eh ; two shoots are letl in each plant, and tw'o'biids 
on each shoot ; or it three shoots aie left, only one bud 
is reserved on each. No pro]is an» used, but tlii' vin<»s 
are allowed to hang down, in ord(*r that the} may re- 
ei'he the heat leileeled fiom the burface of tbe gumnd, 
as well as ibe direct heat of the snii. A few' givipes 
only aie borne on each plant, but tbese are plump and 
fine' : hang bv long bteins, and aie of a iieb purple 

colour, u'itii a reddish ';reen pulp. 

The gathering of these grapes, and the prepaiatiou 
of them for the wiue-iiianufneture, are caTclully eoii- 
diieied Tlie vintage lasts six weeks, eoinmcncing 
about the third week in August; tbe graties for the 
inferior kinds (x wine being gatheied fust. M'ben 
eolleiMed, the grapes aic placed on covoied floors 
called and spread out witli raie to tbe depth ol 

eigliieen inehes, w liere they remain till the seeds begin 
lo diop from them, 'fhey are then taken up in Rhoveis 
and rained into rooms paved with marble or eo\er(*d 
with a cement equally tiar«l and durable, inclined a 
JiUle to one Md(\ They arc Ihiwe bruised with a flat 
mallet, and squeezed three or four times under small 
presses railed pahikri ; the thick 'txpiessed juice flow- 
ing into a vessel placed at the lower side ol the floor, 
which, as it fills, is emptied into small vases, and eon- 
veyrd into bak(*d earthen vessels shajied something 
like the amph^tr^p of the ancients. 

Then commences the proeess ‘of converting^tliis ex- 
pressed juie^ into wine. The runii-al vcBscls are half 
buried in tlic(*arih; and the w'ine is leit to ferment in 
them about six weeks. At the expiration of this 
t'eriod, the vessels are shut up close with covers of 
baked earth, and the wine is observed to be much 
lighter in colour than before. Tbeac •fermenting 
vi'ssels arc of curious formation. Ah soon as they 
ronie fiom the potter’s furnace the vessids are coated 
intfwflally, either witli pitch, or with a boding liquid 
composed of turpentine and pitch, mixed with vine- 
a*die8,«goal8 -hair, and fine sand : tliis coating eflectiially 
closes ilie pores of the earthci^w-ave and neutralizes its 
hibuloiis qualities. 

There is a district in Cyprus which once Wonged 
to the Comiiiendaria or Cummandery of IhoKnighlsi 
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1 c‘in])l;irs and tjio Knights nf I\TtiUa« iiiul wliifh pro- 
diif(*a wino of lii^h cx^dloruT ; and though tlie syafcni 
is 8 \\c)»t away which "ave rise Ui Iho name, yet the 
wine ol this diblrict ih still called the wine of the Com- 
iimndcry. 'I'hese Coriiniandcry M'inos are made in 
Ani;ust and SepU.miher. fi cm f^rapes of a red colour. 
Ab Boon as ij^t«is iiiacle, it is put into earthen vessels 
bue.li as liave just been doseribed ; and after beiiiK kept 
in these, for a year, its line is found to bechanced from 
red to ycllowifth. It iiri#B itself by aRe, bo that at 
cMsIit or ten years old it is nearly ofi tin* same line 
as tiic w'Hi!»a of Boutherii Europe. The dre^s 

(leposited^B it are very thick, and are supposed to 
hicilitate tlie liuinp. Wlieii the wine is broufjfht from 
I he e.uunliy into the towns it fti placed in casks eon* 
lainiiig drei^s, where it remains another year. 
i\Ir. Rc(]dinj;c stales that one very remarkable cir- 
' rnnisLincc attached to the wine ol (Cyprus is the value 
of iho lees, they are alwaya exported with the wine if 
l>i>sssihle. Before bottlnii;, a month or two of r**at 
ijiiist 1)0 to the cask, that they may subside, 

'i’liey settle with ^renter difficulty abroad than iii their 
iiatixe ndand. The cask must be pienu'd above the 
•iM'f's, and the wine will conic olf limpid, but tbia 
t’lmuld only be done for holthng;. The wine deposits po 
tartar on the cask, hut the <Tiep;« oi lees are somotliiios 

nii.vtnie in colour of black, red. and yellow, pf the 
cf)^sl^l(*n(•eof paste, hut {generally of the hue of Spanish 
'I’lie wme heini? point'd upon them, they rise, 
fl.mly It, and suhRute. UasKs with tiio lees sell for 
fowl limes the price of tliost; uitliout, and lienee 
wiiu's that arc adulterated by eolourin^, or with 
any oilier ob)e<*t, do not produce lees, tind lose their 
SllOllL'th. 

The wine of (’yprus is sold at the vnieyaids by the 
load, consisting of sixteen jars, hoJdinf^ about five 
l'■InleIle^! bottles each. •Tliero is a curious i emulation 
ulitoeby the vender must warrant the wine until the 
middle ot AupusI next follow ui^ the vintage, ithetlicr 
It leiiiains in Ins own iiossessipri or in that of the 
Imyi'i : if not found ^wod at the end of this time, it is 
I elm lied; if the contrary, it is deeiiied a aatisfactojy 
))]oof ol its goodness. 

Tlie Coniiiiandc'ry wines arc said to aveiaf'c about 
ten thoiiftand jaiw each vintage. TliwA cncli.iiis liavc 
loi a loiif' linio been lar^^e puichat^ns of this wine ; 
and it 18 also exported to other parts of Italy, and to 
Holland and France. 7 ’he exported wines aic fi;eiie- 
rally less than ten years old ; and those retained foifl 
home consumplian arc seldom kcjd to the age of 
twenty years. 'I'lie iviries of an interior quality pro- 
duced in the island are generally diunk by the iiiha- 
hiUnts. The best of them bear some ri'sernblancc to 
[*rovencc wine, and they grow yellow by age ; bur. 
from the way iii which they are piepared, they imbibe 
a very unpleasant pitchy flavour. 'J’iiere is a very 
sweet wine also inade in the island, winch is at first 
iii'arly white, but acquires a redness and body by age. 

The arrangements ifl the other isiaiids of the Arelii- 
pelago Jtfi more or less analogous to those observable 
in Cy))rus. Dr. Henderson remarks, “ Througbout 
iieaify the whole of Greece the soil is highly Javpur- 
ablo to tJic vine. On the Continent the extensive 
laiiges of mountains which inlerscH:! the country are 
chiefly ealcareous. In those islands which lia^ o been 
celebrated for their general fertility and the supc- 
rioiity of their wines, as Scio, Teiicdos, Candu, Zanto, 
&c., similar strata occur; in others, where the grpiyllis 
iirc ut equal repute, as J^esbos, Naxos, and Siinluriiii 
(the Thera of the ancients), the rocks are of vulcanic: 
origin. The variety of cjimato and choice exposures, 
whicli the elevated grouirds present, serves to uivcrsUy 
to an inflnite degree lliequaHly of the wines obtained.'* 

• 'J'he giMieial cliaiaclvr of the proeesbcs adopted in 
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I thf' fiicek islands is described to be as follows: — TIio 
I vines are cut near the root and allowed to extend tlieir 
branches lateially ; and the gcrieial management of ilm 
growth is such as might piisiiro a good vintage. But 
the vintage jiroci'sseb are fur ifi aru*iir as respects c-aie 
and cleanliness. 'J’he grapes for the iiio'^t jiait aio 
gatheied iiidlsciiniliiately j^nd throwni into an opi*u 
cistern, where thL7 aie /jxposed to the lull influence, 
of the alniohphere ; and, as they a^ oitcii hall-driud 
before they aro trodden, a quautily of water is added 
lo them, ill order to facilitate the teiment.'ition. Salt, 
baked gvtJSiiiii, and lime arc used, lo< oiiect the sweet- 
ness of the liquid ; and a portion of resni is commonly 
intioduced, to imitate the pungeiw7 of old wine. In 
BiMiie pla^'os the ])n)dnct ot the fcrnieiitalioii is roj- 
lected in skins hineared with tar, which impart a dis- 
agieeiible flavour, and leiider^it unfit for UhC unlit it 
has been mol]|)wed by long keeping ; but the poxcrlv 
of the fanners will seldom allow tlieiii lo ji(lo)>t the 
])ro]>er nuMiis for pieaerviiig theii wiiie.s. Hnu'e it 
hapiHuis Lhat the'Jighter growths often turn emir el y 
acid in the course of a lew months alter the vintage ; 
and only the stronger kinds will keep beyond the year. 
Ill thoM' situaliuns, liovvcvei, which have bci'ii favoured 
by eunimerce, and where subtciiaiicous ccllais have 
bc'cn foriiic(|^ w iiics of considerablt; ago may be occa- 
sioiiHlly met with. 

Tlio anangeinerits for the vintage among the pe.i- 
sants of the islands, in tlic time ot Touitiefort, arc tlins 
desriibed by that travelho : — “Every private man has 
ill his vineyard a sort of cisti'iii, of wJiat diiiieiisions 
he thinks fit ; it is made square, wr'll walled, and 
cemented with bru^-inorlar, open at top. In this 
they stamp the gi apes, afler Ictlmg them lie two or 
till eo days to dry; as fast as the niusl iiiiis out at a 
certain hole of conn ii unication into a basin placed 
below the cistern, they pour it into leathern hudgf'ls 
•ami flirry ii to tun, where they empty it into ( asks of 
wood, ui l.irgi' eaitheni jais, buiicd up to the ri(>ck in 
the ground. In iliesti v('^sels tho nmv ivine woiks as it 
may: they throw into it llir(*e ot four hnudluls oi whiti^ 
liine-iikister, with tlK* addition, now and then, of a 
fouitn part of fresh or salt water. Afii*r the lime lias 
Hufficieutly worked, tlitfy stop u]) the vessels with plas- 
ter.’ He d('scnh('s the wiiie-inuking system of Scio, 
one of th(‘se islands as eomiu^'neing with the drying of 
the grapoa in the sun lor seven or eight days. “ After 
this they prei«s thorn, and then h't them stand in tubs 
to work, the celhii being all the while elosc shut. 
When they would make the best wnne, tlK\y ini.x among 
the black ^i,i|ies a soil of wdiile one, w Jiicli smells Jjki? 
a peach-keiiicl ; hut in prepaiing nectar, so called 
even to this day, they make use of anotluT kind of 
grape, somcwliHl styptic, which reiidcis it diilicull (o 
swallow.*’ 

^Estatrii%n JntUn. — Tiio whoh* fare of liuli.i is |i.ircelleil on! 
info 'if villajcrs, Tho vill U'o < oinnuiiiilic's me t'omjKtsed 

ofthofte will) hold and ciiTfivafe llie land, the enf.ibhhlied mIIm};** 
lervuiiU, ]nu>8t, tilar'KHinillit caijioiiter, accuiinlaiil, wadn'rinan, 
Lavikel -maker (whobi* A\ile is u nffiew tlx* iindwile of the hide 
vUl.ij^e coniimiiiity), potter, watoliijMii, l><urkf*i, tiluiiinalor, X.c. 
To thcHO may be .iddnl tiic little baiikci, or agricultural 
capiialnt. the Hliupkec[jei, the flrtuii'i, the Loureotii.iiet, fhc iio:i- 
moiij^er, weaver, the dyei, the astrunoiner or nstrolof^er, who 
puintK oi.t to the peojile llii* hirk} flay lor eviTV earthly iindoi- 
takiiig ami the picsnilwd lime rrligionn rtTenioiiieB luid 

oliKeivaiicen. In gmue vill.ij^eg the whole of tin* knids are pat- 
ri'lled out ainoiifif enflivafini' pi'(iprietor4, amt aie iiahle to eter- 
tial go 1 division hy the. liw of inheritaiiee wliwli (■ue'. to each 
fiuii the Kdm(*Bliure. In I't hern, the whole of (he laiidi are par- 
ctllt'd out amonijr cuhivatorii, wlto hold thf'm vii u 8|>r(i(it leaMe 
for hi elVd periwlK, fiom a piopneloi who holtla the whole col- 
lectively undei goveinnieiit, at a rate of rent lixed eiihcr per- 
inanenily ui fui Iiftiilcd jieriocts .— india hy l.t.- 
Sl^mnn, 

3 Q 2 
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HIJDIBUAS.— No. IX, 

The Spcond Canto of tin* SppoiuI Part must strikingly 
and ingeniously satiriseH the inactice. of which all 
]>artiti8 at the iicriud of the Pofiii accused c?cli other, 
and indeed with too niiirh reason, of e(|ii]vocatioi), and 
which Butler most unsfmringly atlribules alike to the 
Preshyieriaiis and the 1 ridcpeiidents ; whilo they, as is 
ueJI known, reeriiiuiiated -aecusiiig, if not ronucting^ 
e\ en the Sovetrignof adopting the com eiiieiit doctrine 
of Ifudibi'iis, tliat 

** H<> that iinposes mi oath makes it, 

Not Ijp that f(fr coiivcniouce lake's if/' 

ns exonipliiied in his negotiations inth them: and 
chill dniion and dissenters alike agreeing in condeinn- 
nig the Homan Cathulics, .particularly the ,Tcsml3» 
tor its constant practici*. 

I'he thoughts of the promised infliction of the whip- 
ping had scarcely Buifeied the Knight to bleep ; but at 
length, when 

**Thf*Riin liAil lonaoinrp in the lap 
OfTiieiis talipn out liis im)>, 

Hlipii, hki‘ ti li»tisti*r huil'it, tlie mom 
jlfruni him k in rtnl ht’^aii to tarn/' 

Hudibras mbs his eyes, leaves his touch, and coin- j 
inencee a long discussion « iih the fipuiie as to the j 
ineaim of Bati«ra<.(oi ily evading the i .ib:. gallon. Al- 1 


though the Sc^uire apperrs williiif^ to assist his master 
i 1 devising tricks to break iiis oata, the reasons of the 
two arc most ingeniously varied. They are in fact 
botli disputanls against the generally received opinion^ 
of the world. And the poet observes, in beginning 
the Canto- - 

*' 'Tig stiuiige how biinic nicu's tompm g^iif 
(hike bawd and bTaiiily) with dig]niip, 

Th.Lt fur their own opitiiong stand fast 
Only tu have them claw'd and canvaftt , 

I'hut keep tlicir ccniscietica in coseh. 

As fidlerg do thuir crowds and liose- ; 

Nc'ei tju ho us'd hut wlieii thry 'le liciit ' 

To phiy 0 fit for arfoimont : 

Make true and false, unjust and just, 

* Of no use but to bo discust ; 

Dispute and set a iiarodux, 

Like a strait boot upon the stocks, 

And stretch it more unmm;tfully * 

Then Helmoiil, Montaigne, White, or Lully. 

Ko r)i' Aiiuieiit Stoies in their porch, 

. «. tViih ifprec dispute maintain'd tlicii chnich, 
lie it out tlieir liroiiis in tight and study, 

Tit pi.)vo that virtue is a Ixidy ; 

^ Thai Uonum is an animal 

Made with stout polfiulc brawl : 

In wliii'h, Minip liundrrds on the place 
Wfii' shim oiitiight. und many a face 
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Uelmich (1 of nose, und eyes, amiI liedid, 

I'o niaiiiUin what their sect uverr'd. 

All wiiiuh the Knight ami Squire in wrath 
Held like f have sufTerM for tlieir faith, 

Kuch striving to inake gotnl his own, ^ 

As by the sequel shall he shown," 

In his ‘ Charaqlcrs,’ wiicrc* he was not, as in Ins Poem, 
l4*d lo Rivu afly tone of parly feeling, Butler has piven 
,i mori; mineral descri})tion of Ibe * Disputant,* wliich ii 
may nui be uninteresting y> compare 

A disputant is a holder of orgiinn'iils, aiidh wagers too, when 
hr i.!iiiiiot m^e them good. He takes naturally to rontioversy, 
like lihbes i^Pidia that aro said to have worms in their heads, 
Aiul Bwiin always against the stream. The greatest mastery of 
It.s art cutisisls in turning and windiii^ the stale of the qtiestein, 
liy whieh means he can easily defeat whatsoever has been said 
liy his adveisary, thougli excellently to the puriiose, like a 
> howlrr th.i 1 knocks away the jack when he sees another inairs 
lioul he nearer to it than his own. Another of liia faculties is 
with ii multitude of words to render what he says so difficult to 
in' lecollected, that his adver 8 .aiy may not easily know what he 
nieanfi. and coriM'qiieiitly not understand what to unswor, to 
wlncii he secretly reserves an mlvtaiitage to reply Iiy inteiprering 
wli.il lie said before otherwise than lie at Ihht intended it., ai> 
cording as lie finds it seive ins purpose to evade whatsoever shall 
he ohjei.led. Next to thU, to pretend not to understand, or niis- 
•liieipiel^, what liiH aiituguinst sii^, though plain enough, only to 
divert him from the ])iirpo 8 e, and to take occasion from hl^ expo- 
altuni of what he said to sfiirL new cavils ofi the bye, and run quite 
away from the question . but when he finds himself pressed home 
.Hill hcateii fiom all his guards, to amuse tiie foe with anme seiise- 
li'Hi diitirictjmi, like a falsified blow, that never hits whore *tts 
.uuieil, but while it is minded makes way for some other trick that 
may pass. Hut that which retideis him invincible is abundance 
III coiilidencc and words, which are his ofi'ensive and defensive 
.11 ins; for a bra/cn fsce IS a natural helmet or braver, and he 
that has htnre ot words needs not surrender for want of ainmiini- 
tiun — no matter for reason and sense, that go for no more in dis* 
piitations than tho justice of^ cause does in war, which is under- 
stood but hv few, and commoidy regarded hy none. For the 
custom of cliRpiitatits is not so much to destroy one another's 
reason, as to cavil at tho inuiiiier of expressing it, right or wrong; 
for they believe Dofus nn &c.* ought to be allowed in 

controversy iw war, and he that (sVts tlie victory on any terms 
whatsoevei, deserves it, and gets it honourably. Hn and his op- 
]K}nont are like two false luti* iitiiiigs, that will never stand in 
time to one another; or like two teiinis-pLiyers, whose greatest 
Nkill consists in avoiding one aiiothcrs stioksa,*' 


The diapute uf the Knight and the Squire extenfls to 
nearly five hundred lines, tho conclusion which is come 
to being that a lie or a Hubstitule ni^y ho justifiably 
used. But when, in imitation of Don Quixote and 
Sanchob Hudibras dosiroB Rakpho to be tho subutiluto, 
he flatly rofusos, and us tlie Knight tbrnatons to com- 
pel him, the Squire conini^HicCB to draw his swoid, 
when they are alarntod hy a sudden noise, which causes 
them lo pause awhile 

“ And now the caiiso of all then feai 
By slow degrees approach cl mi ucai, 

They might diatiuguihh dilV iciif imi'i * 

Of horns, and pans, and flogs,«}ni hn}-., 

• kettle-diums, whose sullen dub 

Sounds like the hooping of a tub. 

Iliit when the sight appear^ in view, 

They found it was an antique show ; 

A triuHiph, that foi pomp anti state 
Did ]iroiiilest Uuiuaiis emulate : 

For us the aldermen of Home 
Their foes ifi tiamiiig overcome, 

And not enlarging leirilory, 

(As some mistaken wiite in story ') 

Hoing mnuiilcd in theii best array, 
rj]inn a car, and who bid they t 
And follow'd with a wniM ot falMiuU, 

Thai inriry ditties tioHM, ,ind ball.nU, 

Did rule with many a (Tuod-mouow, 

(hying, Hey foi oui h»wii tiiioiigh the Ijorniigli , 

•So when this Iriuiiipii tliew so nigh. 

They might paiticuhirs cheery, 

They never saw I wo things so pal, 

111 ill! respects, as tins ami tliat. 

Finl, be that l^d the cavalcade, 

Wore u snw-geldei't tlagi^olet, 

On which he Idew ns strong a levet. 

As well-feed lawyer on bis breviale; 

When over one another's heads 
• • Tliey chatge (three ranks at once) like Sneeds. 

Next pans, ond ketties of all keys, 

From trebles down to double base 
And after them, ii|jaiia ii.ag, 

That might pass for a foiehaiid stag, 

A cornet rode, and on Kih stall' 

A smock display'd did proudly wave : 

Till**! biigpipes ol^tlie loudest drones, 

With Bimnijiig hi ok eii- winded tones, 
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Wliose Ma8l« of mr in ]i;)ckcU isliut, 

SoutiU fllthiiM Ihuii fiom (lu* 

And tnadp a viler noise liuui swino 
In windy weallier wlic-n they whine. 

Next one u)ion n jmir of namruTS, 

Full rr«nif;ht with tiiat wliicli fiu j^uod mamieis. 

Shull here he iiutnolesR, mix.! wilh (*rainw, 

\\ inch he dU|H'nii\l ajnuiigst the swuina. 

And busily upini the cruii^d 
At mudotiV'rmiuL aliout heatowM. 

'I'lieii mounted on a homed horse, 

One hoic a gauntlet and gilt sjiurs, 

Ty'd to tlie )nuiiine1 of a long swonl 
He held re\eis1, tlie point tuniM downward. 

Next aller, on a raw-hon'd steed, 

Tlie cuiiquVof 8 Btand.inl-hearcr rid, 

And huic alofl belnie tlie ohamjiiuii • * 

A petiicoiit flispJay’d, uiid ram j ant ; 

Near whom the Amaxoii tnuinjiliant 
llevlrid the hi'aflt, and on the luiiip un't 
Sat tciee to (ail, and hniii to hum, * 

The wanior whilom ovrrrnine; 

Alin'd with a Bpiiidle uiid a di^talT, 

Whieli os he roile alic made him twist uflT; 

And wiien he loiter’d, o'er her Bliuiilder * 

ChastiaM the reforniado soldier. 

Ilefore the dame, and round about, 

March'd whiflleiB, and Btathera on foot. 

With lackeys, giootns, vulch and lNigG<i,i 
In tit and jaoiiei eqiii|i.ige8 ; 

Ot whom, some lorehes hore, some links, 

Jkfore the proud vii.ign-iiiiiix, 

That was both M.idam and u Don, 

Like Nero'ii Sponis, oi Pope Joan ; 

And at fit peiiods the whole rout 

St«t up their throats with cluni'rous shout. 

The Kiiiglit fmrispoiteil, and f4ie Sipiire, 

Pul up tiieir wea|iom and their ire ; 

And Hudibras, who us'd in ponder, 

On such sights, with judicjuua wonder, 

Could hold III) longer to iiiqiail 

His aninmdversiouB, for his licart.” ^ 

Ah ill the ease of the beai’-haitinj?, I Judibras declares 
tlie prnr'cssioii to be heathenish, autiehristiaii, otiiiiick, 
idoliilrous, <iiid derogjatorv to the fetnate sex, and deter- 
niin('.s, notwithstanding the exhonations and explana- 
tions of H.i1]ih, to ]ntt It dow n. Ti ustin;:?, as usual, more 
to liis eloqiieiK^e than his arins, he pioceeds, as then, 
to addiess the assomblai^u, — and dilatini' particularly 
on the partisan services of the woineii in the civil wais, 
with siinilar success to that w'hicli attended his former 
efforts. Another part ol the ecremony, adopted as a 
Lynchdaw puiiisliinenlior doniiiiatpip; wives, consisted 
in fiW'eepiier? before the doois of those w'lio were sus- 
pected of bcMiip: in lie* same catci^ory, and isVlludcd to 
by Sir \V. Scott in his * I'oi tunes ol Nif^t-'h’ Our artist 
has adniiiahly represented both the niu< k soleTiinity of 
the procession and the ai'eornpaiiiincnts of the escape. 

** At fliat Mil ogir lei fly 
Hit him directly «m i the e}c, 

And iiinuing down his check, iN'smeur'd 
Willi oraiigc-fawny slime his heatd; 
liul U'urd and slimo being of one hue, 

The Uiiiind the less apjiear'diii view.^ 

Then he that on the poiiiilers rude 
L-l fly oil tir otliei siiIg a had ; 

And quickly oliaigd again, gave fully 
In UiLiplios f.Lcc uiiotlier volley. 

Tlie ktiight was st.iitled with the smell. 

And for iiis sword began to feel : 

And Italplio, smofiicr'd with the stink, 

(Grasp'd his; when one that bore a link, 

O' th' Middeii clapp'd his fl.iiiiiiig cudgel,, 

J.ikc liiistiKk, to tho horse’s toiieti-holc ; 

,\nd straight another with his tliunlieniix 
(I'avr U.il(kho's oVr the eyes ii damn d blow. 

'i'lie heastji laT«OL to kick and fling. 

And fore d the lout to make a ling j 
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Tliio* which they quickly hrule tlieir way, 

And brought them ofl' from further fray. 

And though disorder'd in retreat, 

Kach of them stoutly ke^it liis seat; 

Fur quitting both ihi'ir swords and reins. 

They grasp'd with all tlicii strength the mone^ 

And to avoid tlie foe's pursuit. 

With sni wring j)ut their cattle to *1 ; 

And till all fbur were out of wind. 

And danger too, ne'er look'd behind.*' 

On rccovcririK their brealj they do not resume their 
quarrel, but Hudibras wrehts the uccurrence into iiii 
omen of f^ood fortune, and concludes — 

Vespasian being daub'd with diit, 

Was destin'd to Jhe empiie for '( ; 

And from a scavenger did come 
To he a mighty prince in lioiiie : 

And why may not this foul adiliess 
Presage in love the same success Tf 
Then let us straight, to clctuise our wounds, 

Advance ill quest of nenrosl puiids; 

And .iflei (ns we lirst design’d^ 

Swear I've jieifonu'd what she enjoin'd." 

CHANGES IN THE OCCUPATIONS OF THE 
PEOPLE. 

In 110 one respect is the contrast as to what may be 
calh'd the external circumstances ol the people: so 
^rcat between past and presoni times as in tin variety 
of the modes puisued in each in urdei to obtain tin* 
means of siibsislenec. Some lads in illustration of 
this point may not be miinlcrestinf^, and the chum-h 
which have led to the Kieal increase in the nuinbei of 
oi'cuputioiis may at the same time be briefly indi- 
cated. 

The population of England at the Conquest is Piip- 
po&ed to have been about two millions, and this would 
^ive about six prisons to onelmndied aeies of land, 
or thirl|jr-el|;lit lo each square mile, which is about the 
proporlioii that now pie vails in tJie state ofP(»nnsyl- 
vaiiia. England w.'is then, however, eomparalnely an 
old country. A thousand years had ehqised sinee the 
llomuiiB had lirst landed on its shor(*s; but lari^e tracts 
of eounlry were still in a stale of nature and required 
ttfbo di allied and cleared ; and for several centuric's to 
come the strong;' iiand and the stout arm of an incif*as- 
ing af'ricultiiral population were needed to accoiiijilish 
this f^reat task. , 

„ (;oiuiii^ down to a period flve centuries after the 
IJonqbest, we have a tolerably exact estimate of the 
population of England, wdiich, in 1570, nearly the 
middle of the reign of Elizabeth, may be set down at 
3,737,000. 'riiis gives about’ eleven jicrsotis lo every 
one bundled acres of land. England, with its cities 
and towns, and its thousands of hamlets, had at this 
time exactly the same proportion of population per 
square mile (74) as W'rstniorelarid, the most thinly 
]»eopIed of all our counties at the present day. 

T>vi> centuries later, in 1700, \1ie population had in- 
creased to 0,(KX),000, being 120 to a wjjuare .mile, or 
about eiglilecii fiersons to every one hundred aeros. 
Ill 1750 the whole of England had about the haiiie 
proportion of population per square mile as we now 
find ill Uumberlaiid, which, next to Westmoreland, is 
the most thinly populated ot our counties. Lincoln- 
shire. which contHins a larger proportion of persons 
engaged in agriculture than any other county, has 139 
persons to a square mile. This purely agricultuial 
dist:iV’t would probably have had no larger a ]K)piila- 
lion than it contained three centuries ago, if the iiidus- 
try of.’ta inhahilants had not been bliinulated by the 
constant and increasing demand for its productions in 
the markets of Laneasniie, Yoikshire, and London. 

So long as a great propo'rlion of the people produced 
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diieily for their Own consutnplion. and then' was eou- 
seqiu*nl!> litlle exchange of pruduetiutis, the jiojuila- 
tion eonlinued scanty. 

In lS4i tlic jiopulalion of England was 14,nori.in8. 
Tins. IS v(Ty nearly an addition of Aine millions 
(S.!)i!l»,0'J7) since 1750: and of aliove eleven mil lions 
(11,257,207) 1570. For the first five hundred 

yt'aiAaiter the Conejnest the increase of poniilatioii 
was h^Ksulluin two millions; and for the one uundieJ 
and eighty years iirecediil^ 1750 the addition to its 
nninberh was about 2,2:10,000, or less limn the increase 
fioin 1K21 lo IHII, which was 2,733,690. The denaily 
of populat#ii lias increased sm'cessively from about 
.SN per square mile at the period of the Norman Goii- 
qi.csl to 74 per square mile in ]«{70; and from 120 ni 
1750 lo 29S ij;i 1841. Jii the great inaniifacturing 
^county of Lancaster the popiihitinn in 1841 was 944 
*]>ci stpiare mile, and in the West Riding of Yorkslnre 
448 ; being 147 persons to every one hundred aciesin 
J.ancashire, and 70 in the West Hiding. Including all 
th(‘ wirste lands, the number of persons lo each hun- 
dred acres in England is 63. 

'I’his renurkablo ]»ogreha in^hc density of the popn- 
hitioii has been accompanied by changes of still higher 
nitiTcst in conneciion with ^le cireunistanccs and con- 
rliiioii of the people, more particularly as respects the 
ualure of their occu])ations. Firitf wc have a period 
in which tbccounU'y po^bcsscd no ai ticlcs*ot export ex- 
ce])t Its naluial pioductions and raw iiiateiials — its tin, 
if'iul, wool, hides, and giain. A trade of this kind does 
adinil of any gieat dnision oi labour. The nature of 
the home market was more likely to encourajic diversity 
of oeeupatioiiH ; but then tlie niinibei of ihmsouh en- 
gaged ill eai h conld not well bo numerous while the 
]iioi(iieejs were also to a considerable extent the con- 
sinueih ol the products winch <‘a11cd foi'lli their indus- 
ti). The ilax winch a ih an grew on his own land was 
s|mn and woven into clolliiiig by his own family ior 
JiDU^elioJd use ratliiT Ilian lor sale. The produce of 
lii^ flock was ill like manner converteil into good tough 
naiin clothing by household industry for ianiily use; 
and Lliis was the position ui the poimlalion generally. 
It the factories of Maiiehester or Leeds could have 
sprung up by magic they could not have produced 'a 
l.ibnc HO cheap as lhat wliicli einpluvcfl only time that 
would ntheiwise have been spent idly and unprodiie- 
tnciy. A half-agricultural iiah-manulacluriiig popn- 
i.iLion cannot venture to abandon h'Torc its ]irop<’|^ 
liine tin* spinning and weaving of linen and nliolien 
for liuusehold use, and it would be no less hazard- 
ous tor a bousebold to ap])1y its whole energies to tlie 
!>pinni[ig-wheel and tlie loom. The facilities for readily 
■*.>Lchanging the pro(|uctB of the soil fur linens and 
woollens are as yet too limiti'd to encourage the sepaia- 
iioii of llie two braneln'S of einployinent. It is a slow 
and gradual change by which a whole p(*ople can be 
made to exchange as wcdl as to produce and consume, 
and BO long as the famtjy union of agricnltural and nia- 
mifactuyng industry exists there can be no great home 
market, and traffic is necessarily carried on on a con- 
fined Fcale, Separate the tw'o iiidnstriefl, and its ae< 
livity is necessarily increased. The occupier of bind 
must then enter the uiaiket as a buyer of cloth, and the 
weaver must do the same in order to obtain corn or 
flour. Thd* principle of exchange, the essential ele- 
i/ieiit of comnieree, when once brought into pretty full 
opr'ralion, will more or less rapidly produ(;e charL^es of 
till* greatest importance. The necessity of goi^ to 
iiiiirket and of a man selling all that he produces in 
order to buy all that lie uses, is a stimulus which is 
felt in the improvement both of agriculture and manu- 
fiirqiires, and raises them frgm the rude state in wl ieh 
they had previously existed. The land is better ciilti- 
ftviited, and its increased luoductivcncss is capabl-j of 


supporting a larger number of non-ag^iciiltural con- 
suniers, and again the incica^^eof tliA'ir number still 
further aids the progress of agriciiliuie, and fn'sli land 
is brought uridm- the plough. When these mutually 
beneficial ngeneies once obtAin th(‘ir full play, the 
nation rapidly advances in piosperity. 

The next stage in this •progressive course is the 
result of greater frc'(‘dam of iiidu^y, the improve- 
ineiit of roads, the conslructioii of d^als, the facilities 
afforded by lianks for tlie employment of ca]ma1, and 
improied inae.hinrry. Riii it is when a vast export 
tiadc is opened in addition to the sup]«1y of the home 
market that the character of the national indnslry con- 
trasts most strikingly with its condition wlieii iiiami- 
fdbtures *vcro in tlieir cradle. 'J'hc system of ex- 
changes is now eomplete, and men no longer pj-odiice 
for their own consumption, bfit siqiply their wants by 
ttie exchango^f industry for industry. In KnglHiut at 
the present tiim*, as Mr. Laing remarks, in his * Noli h 
of a ITaveller,' everything that man uses sets a-going 
throe industries. • “ Every pound weight of wool or 
('at ton tw'Ut, every yard of cloth, sols m inolioii, first, 
an industiy or capital to grow it or bring it homo 
from the grow'er ; secondly, an industry or cayiital to 
iiiaiiufacturc il for use and to bring it to niai kc for 
sale; and thirdly, an industry or capital to earn the 
means, by producing and selling its own jirodncts, to 
buy it for wearing apparel.** This state of t}ijng.s is 
not without Its accompanying evil. When a gnvii juut 
of the pu])ulation is detached from the soil ami is no 
longer in the seif-pro.ducing and scdr-consuming slate, 
its widiare depends upon the power of exehangmg ibc 
products of its industry. 11 this cxcliangc caniiut bi* 
effected, destitution is the conseqiunice. 

Tlie movement of the national iudustt^ lowauls Jls 
present condilinn seems (‘mphalicaliy to have com- 
iticiiyed about the middle of the sixteetith cenUir>, tJi.it 
is, three hundred years ago. At that peiiod Ihecoi- 
poratc towns vainly attempted to piescuie then old 
jirivilegps, and to repress the iiidustiy of the villagi s 
and liaiiilets in their vicinity. Vainly also did the legis- 
lature at the same tune exert theuiselves to prevent 
the breaking np of the old sorial syHiein under w'bich 
the po])ulation inaiiil^ lived by agricultnie. It lias 
taken three centiirieH to establish the iireiionderaiiee 
m iiunibers of the classes engaged in trade, eoinmerce, 
and uianufacturcs. WhctluT the relative pro]>oitinii 
of this class to those employed in agriculture will go 
on still augmenting, depends m a great degree u))nii 
the extension ol loieign trade. 

Ji wc had a census of the occupations of the people 
of England thiec or four eonUiries ago, with the nuni- 
ber of persons engaged in each, it would hi* not a little 
curious to eontrast it with that taken in 1 8 LI. The 
number of diflereiit trades in existence was. we know, 
\ery small. About the middle of the fourtecntli cen- 
tury the trades cxeicised in Coli liCHtet, then con- 
sidered the tenth towi^ in England in point of iiuin- 
bers, wTre the following Raker, Lai her, hhicksniitli, 
bowyor, brewer, butcher, carponlci, caster, cobbler, 
cook, dyer, fisherman, fuller, funier, girdler, glass 
selliT, glover, lim*n-drafU'r, mercer and sjnee-Fi llei-, 
miner, mustard and vineg.ir seller, old elothi*R seller, 
saddler, tailor, tanner, tiler, weaver, w'<K)d-c utter, ami 
wool-comber. In 1841 thew miinher of occu]>atiorm 
returned in the same borough, though no longer letaiii- 
ing its relative rank but by the increase of otliei places 
having become a fouitli-rate tow n, was one. hundred 
and flirty *one instead of thirty. In 1377 Edward III. 
increased the number of trades wdiich had tli% right of 
ejecting inenibers of tlic common council of the city of 
London from tlvrty-iwo to foity-eighl, and tbuugh this 
nngl'.t not include all the occupations then earriod on, 
those which were excluded wore not of much inqiort* 
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Hijcr. Tilt; iiuuibc'j' uf cJiilric'iit uccupaLions in London, 
in 18 11, waH 7>}1| in Great Britain H77. In the 
rc'inn ui' EliicabcHli the number of working porsons of 
both Boxes and all would bo about oifc million 
and a half, and they were unaided by the wuiidcrlul 
creations and combiiiatious of mechanical and natuial 
science which arc enjoyed by the seven inillions of 
u'oiking p(*rsons retumeu iqi 1811 as being engaged 
in oiu* or Other sAit uf industry. 


Ol.n T2NGLANI) NOVIILETS. 
luK flesigii of Ibis series of little novels, wliieh arc 
(o itinn a part of ‘Knights Weekly Volume for all 
Jlciulcib.' IS thus fj^plaincd by the Editor The 
wriU'rs of iho * Old England Novelets' will b** eontebt 
with the endeavour to bring out, illustrate, and lender 
interesiiiig the lads wliVch make up ‘'j'he History of 
the Peu]ilc ’ In this S)iintj one author may attmnpt 
the WO] king out of some plain oecurrence of coininoti 
lile. so as to show the dependence even of the hum- 
blest upon the course ot public events, and lar more 
upon tlie upboldniti; oi jusl principles of social inter- 
course. Anotfiei may select tlic more inviting task of 
seizing upon tbe romantic iiieidcmts and feelings of 
past times — 

' nmuiiM that the soul of youth 
Ero fancy ha» been qiioilfd ; 

Old IjfgmidK of the inniikiHli pagr, 

Traditioiii of ihe saint and 
Tales that have the i iuio of age. 

And ChroiiicteH of fid/— L onghu.i t)w. 

But in whatever path the author walks, they will have 
one pnipos(‘ — lu advance the lovciiif our country, and 
to asberi the principles of benevolence and tohuation, 
binding all ranks together in one feeling of cominori 
kiiidnesa and courtesy, which arc more than ever 
(wntial to uphold and preserve ‘Old England.*” 
rile fiist novelet is entitled ‘The Camp of Refuge,* and 
the peiiod (d the story coitimeticcs tour yeais after the 
battle ol H.istirigs. The writer has assumed, to a ccr* 
liiin “ the t:haraoter of one writing a legendary 

mil lative abiuit a reiilury after the Norman conquest.*' 
'I be i'.uu)i of Ueliigi* is in tlio isle <»f Ely, which 
then mu rounded by lens asid marshes. Hither 
M'botiod the 8aKons who Wore most impatient of the 
Norman joke, or who liad been ousted from their 
l.nuls by tlie lolloweis of the Conqueror. Tlie stati* uf 
ibis ti.iit oi the* country is thus described : — 

“ Wi', Ihf iiuiiikh of Ely th.U HOW live ihrruw/v r^- 

nan/r)^ have wiriiivACvl Mimdiy Krcal diarifcea iu the Feu ('ouiitry, 
and iiioif chaiipii he now coiitriiqiUted ; iii sort that, iii aoiiie 
(iiouo a^u men may find it haid to conceive, tium that w'hich 
ihry MM‘ in tlini day. the inaniirr of country ihe F«Mi-roiiiitiy 
wa» when (in; Nhhii.iih HiHt caiin* Among ns. Tiieii, I wis, the 
mie of I'lly MM'* III all iiilfiiln an inland island, living Hiinonmled | 
vin e\iTV Hide hy lakes, niorcH, and biuad rneiH, which liecainc 
'till liui.nh-i 111 tlie Heiuioii of ruin, theie being low urtiiieuil cm ' 
b.iiikiin'tits tu ciinline them, and few or no droven ni r.iitn In 
• aii\ olV tlie iiicreaiM' of water townnjs the WaNii and the sea. 
Ttie isle Lad its luiine fuini H«lig or lilig, a Rriosh name fui ihe 
iviLlnWi whi( h grew in gieat .ihnndance in every |iart of it, and 
a'iiK'h limuod iiiin.Ui> parlH low but almost Inipciietnible forents, 
Aitli niarsljHs and qnaginiies under theui, or within them. 
Within the compiiss of the waters, winch marked the JiiniNof' 
(lie coiuitiy, and isolated It from the neiglilKiiiring cannitries^ I 
whith aifO tioni mnlii to noitl^ for tlie length of well nigh one 
liuiidred ntilra, and Irom east to west, for the breadth of well 
Mgh folly iiiiles. were a succcMion of iidand iblauds, fonned 
like Kly itself— were nunieioiis meres, miirshes, rivers, and 
l•rlH»ks. The whole ifile w.i^ nliiifwt a dead flat, w)*b here and 
ilieit* an incorisiderahle rniiiieiice staiidriig up from it. These 
■u'lghts wi'e often snrroundt'd by water; and when llie autumnal 
a (he Hpiiiig rains HMelied the uiervs and Ktieanis and covered 
oie flatf, they funned ‘ » muijy detiichcil islets. Though sur-* 
I'mudcd dint isolated, thf^y tvere never covered by waiei ; there- 
lure it ,vas nyton tiiene he'q.dut and knolls that men in all times 


had hiiill their towii% and their chiircliea or temples. Coniinu- 
iiicatioiis weic kept up by means of boats, carricks, and skerries, 
and of fliit-liottoined boats whic:h could float in iliullow water ; 
and, save in the beds of the rivers, and in some of tlie meres, 
tbe wateis w'Ore but shallow even in tiic season of rains. Hut it 
if was a miry, it was not altogether a hungry land. Whesi the 
waters subsided, tlie greenest and richest jiasture sprung up in 
many parts of tlie iilaiii, and gave susteiioiide fto innumerable 
hertis. The alluvial Boil was almost everywhere rich and pro- 
ductive; and the jiatchee which had been drained and secureil 
rewanleil the industry and ingCmiify of the inhabitants with 
abundant crops. .Thu Boinan roiiqiifa-ois, with amazing diffi- 
culty, had driven orieof their military roads through the heart of 
the eoinifry ; but this noble causeway was an undeviating 
blraigiit Hue, without any bruiicheB nr cioss-roads sjiriiigiiig from 
It ; Hiiil It was so flanked *in nearly its whole extent by meres, 
|mki]h, rivcis, rivulets, swainiM, and willow forests, that a move- 
ment to the one sale or tlie other was abnoit iinpracticaMe, 
tuiless the Romans, or those who succeeded the conquerors In 
the use of tlie rnuseway, embarked m boats iind travelled like 
the natives of the country. In all limet it had licen a land uf 
refuge against invaders. Jii the days of Rome the ancient 
Hiltons rallied here, anil made a gund stand ufUr all the rest of 
Kiigland hiid lieeii sulidued. Again, when Home was tailing 
fast to ruin, and the legions of thu cni|iije liad left ihi HrihiiiM 
to take core of tlicinsdves, that people assent tiled liere in gieui 
n 11111 hei H lu resist ihe tieicc Saxon in vailers. Again, ,vhcn the 
•Saxons were assaiU'd by the Lanes and Norwegians, and tlie 
whole host of Se.andinaviaii rovers and pirates, the indwellers of 
(he isle of Ely, alter cnj'iying along exemption from the liavoc 
of war and invasion, defied the bloody Dane, and maintamed a 
long contest with him ; and now. as at earlier periods, and as at 
a later date, the isle of Kly hecamu a place of Refuge to many 
ol the ))(iop 1 e of (lie uplaml country, and uf other and inoie open 
IsiitH of England, wheie it had not been found iiosinide to lOHisi 
the Daiimh lialllc-axcs. The traditions of the ancient Hiitoiis 
had puB^oid away with that unhappy and extinct lace ; hut the 
whole fenny country was full ot .Soxuii ttailUious, and storits 
of the days of troiililo when war raged over the wle. and tlie 
fierce Danes found their way iin the riven, wlneh oyiened 
upon the sea, into the very heart of the country. The nuiiiIs 
and mav'yrs of the distiict were chiefly brave Saxons who 
luul foiiglit tiie Danes in many battles, and who hail fallen at 
lost under the swords of thd'uiiconvertod Jieathen. The iniiacles 
that were wrought in the land of many waters weie fur the 
most |iart wrouglit at the tombs of these Saxon wai’iims Tim 
legends of natriotlsni were blended with tlie legends and rites of 
Fchgion. Every cliurch hiul its |iatriot saint and maityr; in 
(*veiy religions hoiisb tiie monks related the piowcss, and ( hauled 
daily requiems, and said frequent masses to the soul of sume 
gieut Saxon waiiior wiiu had fallen in battle; or to some fan 
Saxon nund or matron, whe: had jirefcrred torUire ami death to 
t« iinloqwitli a pagan; or to boiiic Saxon queen or princess, 
who, long tiefnre tiie coining of the Danes, and at the (iist 
preaching of tlie gO'pel among tlie Saxons by Saint Augustine 
and his blesidl foUowers, hud renouncccl a throne and all the 
grandeurs and jileasorrs of the woild, awl all her riches (rv/ic/iJi 
fitrtunts wnnUtttM !), to devote heiself to the seiTice of heaven, to 
found u inoiiabteiy, aud to be herself the first lady abbess uf the 
motiosiery she fouudeil." 

The Saxdtt Ikto of tlie tale is Hcrovard of Bruit it, 
and lie has a noble lotlowcr in Klfrii: liia bword-bcarer. 
Long yeai'b aflct 11 crew aid liad “made his jicaeo'* 
with the Conqueror, Hereward thus addresses ‘Elf nc' : 
“ Elfric,” said Lord Hereward, “ the great streaTn of 
our old Saxon blood is fast ahsorhing tlio less stieain 
of Norman blood, and so will it continue to do. The 
children ot Not mans, being born in England and 
suckled by Sa.\on nurses, w"ill cease to Not mans. 
All moil love lo keen that which they have gotten , 
and as our old Saxon taws are far mote irce titan thy^ae 
of Viwnce. and give *iiiore security lor life and goods, 
and oppose a stronger barrier to the tyranny of prince^ 
flic NcArtiians that now live among us, or tJicir sons 
that shall buccoed them, will, Xor their ow'n sakes, 
cling lo our old laws, aud help the chiefs and the 
great body of the Enghsli people to make the spirit 
of them to be enduring in the land." 
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THE VALHALLA, 

Tv our previous volutnos, Nos. 274 ftrirl (jf)2, we have 
t-ueii ail aceoiiul of.tliis noble bnildinp:, and in No. 
274 a represenlaliori which shows its form and eleva- 
lion. We now pive i - 1 lew' of* the inferior, and eoniplefe 
the aeeonnt hy a detail of the arlistical deeor.ation, 
whicli in lad forms the real ohji-et of tht* building - 
a monument to the faim* of Gerniviny. 

Thu Walhallii fonna exlern.dly a magnificent Doric 
oetastyle ]ienpfei,il t<*m]>le, uith its prineipal front 
facing the soiilli. Ii is entirely emistructed of white 
marble, and is <»f nearly tlic same dimensions Ufr^the 
IWthenon, being one hundred and four hy two hun- 
dred and tw^'iity five feet; the eoluiniis and eniabh. tore 
iorly-five feel high, and the pediment twelve : mat ing, 
with the substiuctun', a KiUl height of one hundred 
and niiioly-five feet. In beauty </' tnalurial and exe- 
cution it may fwirlybc allowt'd to rival its original, tind 
it givf*s a complete idea of what llie ParilirMion iftelQ 
must have appeared in its perfect state ; for it e.^iibits 
not merely the semblafted of Grecian arcliitecturf», but 
its characteristic grandeur of eoiiatruction, the bloc-hs 
of marble being of extraordinary dimensions, and those 
forming the architravesp about eighteen feet in length. 

No. 816. 


All the details, mclnding antifixm and arroteria are 
moat caTrtfully studied and beaulifuily finished; and 
yet tliere is one speeiep of dec<iraiioii peculiar to tin* 
order which has been oniiffod, there being no siulp- 
turein the inelojies of the frieye. The reason for such 
omission how'ever is auffic lenlly nj)piirenl, because, 
(yving to the situation of Hm* building/sciilplure would 
have been entirely lost, except as gning a general ex- 
Tiression ofnehnrsK; foi seen from below it would not 
nave been disUnguishable, and viewed near would have 
been seen so very near and so innnediately fioin be- 
neatli, and would have been so greatly foiTshorferied, as 
to be unintelligible. Slili tlieie is a most magnificent 
display of sculpture, and in u triilv ciacs-sical taste, in 
the two pcdinienis, after designs ^ Jhtucli, leniodelled 
and executed by Scbwaulbalft*, That of the south pe- 
diment consists of fifteen figures in full iclief, the one 
in the et-iilre, of colo8**a1 size and seated, lepresenling 
Germania^and tin* others symbolical of the different 
Germanic states. The sculpture of the other pediment, 
wliicli entirely the work of SeJi waul haler, consists of 
the same number of figures, renreBenting the victory 
oblaiued-hy llie*ClieruHei over tneHoniaTiB. 

Tlie interior of the Valhalla is of most striking 
splendour — most Bumptuoua in point of decoration 
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and MkIiIv rtnsin.il in its whi«'h cxliibilB_p:i€*al 

hiipjuiifv^ ot Jnvc nlinn. Uore Kl^nzc nliows hiinac*]t 
jioi an iinitalor of Ihi* annonttt, but tliPir lival— tlirir 
pupil, but also ii lua'^lcr ni birt art. It ronsistts 
of jisiu'ilp hall font* liujulrcd and lifly by rifly-wvni 
1cr'(), null a nl its north pud, but so]iaTa(ed 

lidui iL only b'y a of luiru! nduiunsi whirh 

onlf-i IS roufinucsl IlirouKliout in tbf aula* at tlio 
,i 'b'‘4 of t!ii‘ Vu^j'^s.ivc pii'is wliii'b tlivido thr li.ili into 
tis.iM* I oi.i]iarliuonlR. 1'bc* cniirc IrnptU of Ibo lutrrior 
itj' I cfuic be'fMuiiPS one hundicrl and sovriity -five foot, 
a ul tli“Ui!:b ilirip wa-s nolhinp: lo jirovont tin* whole 
l.oru» J.iid uiti) one uuiupuiuptcd spA! 0 , tho di\ihion 
stM\osto i;j\cthf id«M of Kii.itcr oxtiMit, and pi-atly 
«-j»l,.iuc( s i1k‘ oll'i'i't. Tin* fvniiP iiirty be 

d ui(b U'LMmI U) the iiieis, uliope boldly jiroiocliii}* 
nia-^'' ^ bifik tip uhat uuiild els'* hav<* been the loo 
j^ie.it u.ouotoiiy of the plan, and pr^ybiee a pleaHin^ 

* iw ( )’j id p.n I*'. He'-iiles Immur oI es'C'iitnil service 
ni ! upp.e.iii.*; the rool. these jMpjvetiona aet in some 
iM M uii* as jereens ae.d prevent <he disagreeable lor- 
II'. I lit V that wnuld HtJend tlx* iMTU^es o( so iiuiny busts 
all ni ih«* sLine s'/.e, on each sidt*, if they were ali ex- 
poH'ii to\ie\v at Ih ' same lime. We b.ive deseiilied 
the ciiudruciion ol llx* loof in No. t)d2. "J‘be eeilinj^is 
nl i! i//lm" s]dendo\ir, bcm» almost eiilJiely lined with 
phite.s ol "ill hi(in/.«‘^, and uith^nld and ollier 

oiminxMits on an ayme tJHiuud in its < ollcis. Thiou{;li 
till-, llie is admillcd Irom a tlv\li;;ht or openiiitj 
o\cr (iieh 4'Oiiip.irliuonL of the pliin, utncli fullovrs the 
ioini id ihe loo!. anil i'* filled wiih sheelsof plaie-j^hiss 
fi.Mix d in brorr/e. 'I'lius Ihe whide i-s inosi etfeetively 
aiifl liiMuiiruIlv Iii;bled uiibm, wiLliout cilher windoua 
in Ihe walN <ir lauteius cm the roof. 

\>'itb what lias ibus l.ir been deseiibed all ihe nlliei 
d'*eoiaiions of the inlet loi aie in a c'orn spoudin;; sUle 
<d' m mudlcence, and all of the iiio&t cosily uoikniaii- 
sbiji iind ni.iienal — uhile and eolonred inarhlcs, 
biou/", eihlnu*. ]j«>Ivcliiomy, and senlptnrc. Thefloor 
K ml, ml u:!ii coiomcd inajhles fruiii Te^ennsee. distri- 
Imted into ihree I:iie:<r emiijiartiiieiila aiisweiin» Ui 
ilii'.4f> (d til'.' plan. 'I'he sli.iUs ot tlie aidir and (cilmniis 
an* (d a hiowiiisli led tiMilde, reseinldiii;; the niirK|iie 
All ic. ill, and their ba^es and capilals ot ulnle marble, 
pul 'll oul wilh ecdonis and mldm« ; wlnle the walls 
uie lineil uilh Ihe same in.iTi-n.d, aixl of ix’arly the 
same line an the eolninns. In ihe eni.ibiariire the ar- 
elnti‘.ue and eormee are while, ielw'\ed hy f^old and 
eol.mra on llie-.r nioiildin}j,s ; but llie fi iezi*, wliieli is 
ot unusu.il depih, is entirely of ubite inailde, and 
fornis, except wbeie inleri u]ded by the pieis, and 
ubeie tliat partes deiaiiatcMl mituiU jiannels of 

pcnlplnie. a eoiilmuous bas-jelnd’, reprebeniin^ the 
pro^icss cjf eivdi'/aiion 111 (jierrnany, fioin the eailiest 
HUM'S to till' iniroduclioii of (‘hriidianity by St, Boni- 
lacma. This pieee of W'ulpjure, uhieli extends alto- 
Reilier to two bundred aud tbirty feel, uas eompo'sed 
by iWiirni'i and executed by Bet Inch and ScJjbpf The 
tliiee )»edimeiits seen on eiiteViii!; are ornamented \vitli 
«5ii)»]ecm Liken iroiii the earliest Seandiniix ian inytho- 
hej:>, compn.«»ed by the painter J^ndeii^ebinidt and ITo- 
fcMMir Sti^lmair, and execitted in metal, partly gilt and 
]HvlIv plain. 

Be’bides this principal Ionic order, which is twenly- 
ei!»hr feet and a half liitt^i, there is a second one (seven- 
teen feet nii<l a half hij 2 :li) id colossal caryatides, repre- 
biMiiinc; Valkyriae, the iemale geini in Scandinavian 
inythtdogy, wno*se ofRce it was to welcome the souls of 
the blea'icd into the halls of Odin and Hie Valhalla. 
Of thi^e lij^urctt there are tw’o over rarh pier,_ which is 
not c.'iiiied npsoVnl liigher than the hist order, so that 
they -^tand detiicli'Ml from the walls, ,anrl Ihereby give 
au an* of lightness t*) llxe upper part td the interior. 
Thosu statues, of which there are altogether fourteen. 
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six on each side and two over the columns at the fai- 
thcr end, were executed by Schwanthaler, and aic of 
inaible, but slightly polyehrumed. after the idiryso* 
elephantine fashion of the ancients, in imitation of the 
natural colours, or, as the heralds would say, ‘proper.’ 
I'his order, wliieh may also in sortie degree be t«,-rmefl 
lonie, inasmuch as the figures bear \ohited capitals on 
their heads, is raised upon a podium of greyish iiiaible 
and the frieze of its eiitablaUire is onianic nled with 
wreaths of gilded brotize'Upon an azure ground. 

liii)M*rrect‘dB it is, this deseription of theaiclntec- 
tiiial decorations Jias detained us so long, that we may 
seem to have overlooked the principal objects of all — 
the very woiks for^whirdi the slrm’ture was erected as 
a repository, namely, the effigies of the illustiioiiH per- 
sons heie cominciiiorated. In regand lo mere busts 
being ad<;pted, instead of statues, as would seem iiioei' 
befitting so sumptuous a Pantheon, it may he observed 
that, besides the impossibility of having anytliiiu; like 
the same numlicr of statues in the same sj'K’e, one 
gn*al inronvenienrc Jus been thereby gol iid of, 
namely, that which would have attended tlie strange* 
variety of costiuiie: fbr while that of the older periods 
would have bi'cn more or less iiiinginary, that of more 
re< ent times w oidd frequently have been lound utlei ly 
unsuitable for se.ulpture, and would have formed a 
nioU grotesque corit last with the edifice iiscll ; wiieuds 
the busts ail jiartake of the same clHh.sica1 character, 
and are in perfect keeping with the aiehilecluie. 
They are also skiHiillv arranged, so as bi show that 
they are no^ mere decorations, and sil the same time 
they do not ajipear too much crowded. Ix’iug confined 
to two rows, the lower one ofwliicli is pl.iced upon a 
continued pedestal of beaulitiil jellow inaible, the 
otlicrs on consults ; and, as pn siding over Die icspec- 
tive groups of busts there is with in eacli ot Die six 
recesses a smaller winged v'alkyiia, or gmuus; also 
antiqpe inaible seats and miuble fMixlclabiii. 

The inemonals are partly Liblets and ]iarllv Liials, 
and many blanks arfr yci leu tt» he filled up by pos- 
terity. Some of the luiiies as claimed by the tier- 
mans, will excite the surprise of Englibhmeu ; Budi 
are Die Venerable Bede and Alcuiii : and some nl the 
xnnissioiis, such as Hiiss, Luther, and Zwiiiglius, will 
not give a hig'n idea of theological lihcTalilv, Diougli 
Ulrich von Jliiltvn, a lefoinier, finds a place, us do alsti 
the S^viss jiatviots. TJie list is furious, llioiigli long, 
'flic dates are those of the deuth, but dii not alway*: 
agi(*e w ith onr cbronology. B(‘ginnnig over the en- 
trance, the follow'iiig Taulkts I mi in live rows right 
round the hall tn chronulogicdl uubii : — 

Flermann, the ronqiieror xf the Homans, 21. 

MarolMul, ehief of flip Murconianni, 40. 

Vclleila, jiiTiiilietes^, ii!}, 

C'luuiliui Civilly Cicncial of the Ilutaviaiis, 100. 
HcrTnaniuirh, King of the Ostrogoths, 37 d. 

L'lphilas, 1biihi)p, liefoie .180. 

FnetJigci, IpudiT of the \ ihi^'-otbs, rt80, 

Alatir. King of the Visigoihs, 410. 

Ataiilph, iliito, 415. 

Tlieoflonc, ditto, 451. 

lloTsa, conqueror of Dritaiii, 4.51 . 

(aciiifTic, King of the ^'aiulals, 177. 

Hengist, conqueror of Uritniii, 4^0. ^ 

OdiuiC'T, King of the Heriilido* atiil Gepiiiic, 407. 

Klutls'ig (Lotlnvic), King of Fniin-e, 511. 

Tiieodoric the Givat, King of the Osliogudm, 520. 

» ^I'otila, ditto, 552.* 

Alhoiii, King of tlie Longobards, 573, 

Thetifeiindp, (^neen of ditto, 626. 

Kmeraii, Ihe .Saint, 680. , . [Pidace of Nonstria, 714. 

Pepin von Berist.dl, nuke of Austiasia, M.iyur of tbs 
Hede, tlie Venerable, Abbot and historian, 735. 

Wilihrod, the Saint, fust Bishop of Utrecht, 730. ^ 

Chailes Martel, Duke and Prince of France, 7iL 
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lluninicf, tlie tSahit, Air.lihi^ilivip vf ^faiDZ, 7j.>. 

Prpiii th«» Short, Kiiij? oi F.jiiut, ICtfi. 

Witikinil, Ledclrr of the htixoii4, ft' U. 

Paul WanierrieU, historjari, fiOO, 

Alcuin, Ahhut anti itcholai, RU4. 

Effhert, firat King of Eii^l anil, SIO. 

Cliarlea the Great, Ruiperor, fill. 

KKinluirtl, hUiufian, 83U, 

Uhabaimit Maurua, llihhoji and achoUr, 860. 

% Ariiu1p|i, EtnxhTur, OUO* 

Alfied tlie Great, King of EiKluiitl, 000. 

OUi) the lUuHtiioiia, Duke ofSaxunr, 012. « 

Aiiiiilph I., Duke of liav.ma. 037. 

ihe Sairtf, Queen of Genii.1113', 90S. 

IttMH'itliu, poeteas, 1000. 

lleinwaid, the Saint, Biahop of nildaaheiin, 1022 
Ht'reiranl, the Saint, Archbibhuji of Cologne, 102R* 

Henry 111., Km|M!iui, 1050. 

^ I.i:iiiibrerliNvoii Aachafleitbiirg, liitlorian, 1077. 

Otto, the Sdiiit, Itihhoji of Uaiiiburg, 1 139. 

Otto, Tliahop of Freysing, liiatuiiaii, 1138. 

Hiidegaril. the Saint, Ablicaa, 1179. 

Oitn flie Gieat, of \V lUelabach, 1 1 S3. 

Kiigelhoit, tUe Suiut, Ardibishop of Cologne, 1223, 

'Ihi* poet of llie Nibeluiigen Lied. ^ 

Walter von der Yogeliveide, luiiiiiesiiiiger (pool). 1230. 
Elizabeth, the Saint, Liuidgravine of ThuiiiigKi, 1J31. 
r>€iijiold Vll., the film ions, flkke of Aiistiia. 1231. 

11. vuii Suiza, Grand Maatei m the Tcutonio Order, 1240. 
'Wiilfrani vmi Eachcnbauh, luiniieBiiigea, 1521. • 

The architect nl C'ologiie ('athedial. 

Arnold von Tliurn, founder oi the Rhenidi iniiuii. 12G1. 
Alheitus Magniia, Hibhop of Uatibbuii, 12^0. 

alter Fiirat, Weiner Stuullachcr, Arnold run Mclchthal, 
the ihiee men of the Until. * 

FiedenV the Haridzome, of Anutria, 1<I30. 

Ill lino V011 Wareiidoi|i, llaiiseatic leader, liifi!). 

Arnold von Winkeliied ofUnteranlden, 13Ktj. 

Will tain of Cologne, painter, 1388. 

Ihulnaii voii Itulieiiberg, defender of Mnrteiia, 1179. 

I'etcL llculeiiii invciitui ul watches, 1340. 

a 

Tli<‘ Bi’srs art* llie following ; — ^ 

Henry the Fowler, Kingof (leiniau}'. 9.10, 

Oito the Great, Eintieror, 973. 

Coiirad liie Salic, Kinpercir, 1039. 

Fit dene I., ISaibarosw, 1190. 

Henry the Lion, Duke of Saxuiiy and Ilavafta, II05. 
Frederic II., Emperor, 1230. • 

Hndiilpli von Hubilnirg, Emperor of (lerin.iiiy, 1291. 
Edwin von Steinbacli, Ul('lll^^,t, J.llS, 

John Gutlenberg, inveiitur of prinliiig, 1 lOT'S. • 

.Tiilni vail Eyk, piiinler, 1743, 

Frt'deric the Victorious Kleetor of the Palatinate, 1170. 
.1i>hii Muller (RegiomoiitaimsJ, Hcholar, 1 176. 

Nicholas von tier FJilc, heimit, 1487. 

Elierhard the Rearded, Duke of Wuitemberg, 1453. 

Hans Heniling, painter, 1500. 

John van Dulbcrg, Uibiiop of Woiins, 1503. 

Hans von Hallwyl, ronipjeror of Rni gundy, 130 I, 

TIertliold vuii Hujiiiebiirg, Elector of Mainz, 1304. 
Maximilian I., Kiiifieior^ 13)0. 

.Tiihii vu^ Heiir.liliii, sclionir, 1322. 

Fiancis von Sikiiigeti, Knight, 132.’?. 

Ulrich von Hiillcii, no'-t and scholar, 13 

Albert Dnrer, artiiif, 1328. « 

George von Frcutidslieig, Field-marshal, 1526. 

Peter X'lschcr the elder, founder in brunze, 1330. 

Walter vihi fletteiiberg. Grand* Master of Livoiiui, 1335. 
Erasmus voii Rottei'dam, scholar, 1336. 

Theophrastus von llohenhciin, physician, 1311. 

Nicholas Coperiiieiis, astronomer, 1513. 

J Tnrmayi (Avciitiiius), hislnrian, IfAd. • • 

Hans ilolbeiiithc yiuinger, painter, 1334. 

Cnarles V., Em]ieior, 1538. • 

Christo|i)ier, Duke of 1566. 

JKgidius Tschudi, historian, 1572. [public, 1581. 

William, Prince of Orange, foifnder of the KctlieiUnd Rc- 
^ Attgustuf 1., Elector of iSaxony, 1386. 


Jill. Ec Id or von Mcs|)elhruuii, Libhep of Wui/bnrg, 161 1 , 
Maiiriie, Piiiice of Oiuiige, lt>23. 

Jiilin Kepk'i, aAtiuiioiner, lll.'tl). * 

Allrert VOII VVallnisUin, Did e of Fi>i ill.wid. IGoi. 
Rei'iiard, Duke of Siixe-Wi-.mm, Jfl 
Peter Paul Ri|l)eii!i,^HUiiteu KilM. 

Anthony vuii Dyk. paiiitu. Id 11 

Hugo Grotius, Kcholar and Kitri. 

M ax iiniliATi, Count of TiaulnuiinMliMi. d^iisnun. lik'd) 
Maxiiiiiliiiri 1., Elector of Bav.ni.i, Itj.lJg 
Aiiiulia. laiiidgraviiie of He.ise, 1052 
M. Huriieitsoii IVotiip, a'liniial of Holl.iiid lii.i.!. 

Paii» faiiiion, Aichhidmp of Salziitii . In^.j, 

Fiaiicis Siiydeis, atiiiiial puiutci, 1057. • 

Cimrhs Y., Ki.ig ot Sweilfo, Itdil). ^ 

J. P. von S< hoiiboiii, Klci'tiu of Alain/, 1071. 

EriiC'it fh^ Pious, Duke of Sa\e-(iotli.T. 107-1. 

M. H. Ru\ O'l, tuiuinal of HollaiuJ^ lO/O 

Ikto von (iii< like, iiuentor id liie a'l-pninp, !. 

Fredeiw Williixiii, the gicat Elector of Jlidiidunhuiii, li ^8. 
Oiiaib k V ., Duke of Lonaiiie. 169(1. 

William III., King ol Gieat lliiiaiii, 1702 

Lud\vi>i. Maigiiivesif Ikulen-Iladt'ii, Fiild-ni.iiJial, 171)7. 

(t. VV 1'\ voii Leibiiit/, philiMfp1i**i and statesiiiuM. 17 lO. 

Uciinaiiii Roeiliaaie, pliy^n laii. (7.12 

(4iiiiit Alauiire \oii.SaM-, M.ii«.lial of Fiuiu e, 1750. 

(«. F. l].iii(ii'l, miibici.ui. 17.5.‘j. 

C'oiiiit von Ziii/.eiidi)if, liMiiidei of Miiiavi.ni<. litiO. 
tamiit vnn Miiiiirli, lliisbiaii Fii-ld-iii.uiiial, I7 Ij7. 

J. VV iiickelmaiin, aidiijijiiriaii, 17(.8. 

<‘oiio( of .Sehaunil)iirg-L)p]fii‘, (leneral iit Pin tug il, 1777, 
A. von Hallci, iiltvbician and Pl'cI, 1777. 

A. U. Alengs, )kaiiitei, 1779 
Maiia I'hcjebu, Empieh«. ]7o(>. 

G. G. Lessiinr, scholui iiiiil poet, 1781. 

Ftedeiic 1., King ol J* 2 U!»sia, 1786. 

C\ R von Gluck, 1787, 

(i. K. F. von Jamdon, Aiiotii.in Field-mdi'sli.il, 1790, 

J. C. VV. A. Mo/.ail, nuisiciun, 1791. 

Ferdinand, Duke of lliinibw U'k. (iencial, 179J. 

• Ju.s|us Alijser, udvi'C.iiu'- ji.itiho, 1791. 

G. A. RiU'p’i, iiDCl, 179 I 

Ciitlicniie II., F.uipic'tsol Ilnssin, ]7 (>. 

F. ( 1 . Kliipstock, riligiou4 ))oe(, l^Ol. 

VVilltain Heinse, bcholiir, 1^0.1 
J. G. VOII Hi’ider, si lioiat, IbOO 
Inunaiiiiel K.iiit, ]ih]!osi/phei. L8U1. 

F. vouSrhilb'i, ]rt)n, lMi>. 

.1. lliiyilii, ii(ii,ieian, IrOO. 

J. von Miillei. hist lU.Lii, li'.O'l. • 

V AT. \\ ii'’uiid, poi't, J8t;;. 

(j. J). von Si liii.o ii'iiliOJbl rin'>/i.iii Field iii.u-li.il, I-SIS. 

0 li. L. VOII HI'ii liri. diilii, JSl!). 

Cliajlc', Pi ini'* ot Selivv iil/ ‘nl.fig, Fnld oiai.li.il, JPJO. 
Will, Hel^f iiej, usn(iiioiii''r, JS22. 

Caiuiit Dic^ii'er h Siili;tlk.ni'<l \, Uimsi.iii Fodi'-ni'ii >h.il, lS)I, 
11. F. K. veil Stem, riubhi.ui niinisti'i,|B|i5(. 

A. \V. f \jiiid von (iiieibeoan, Pjiizsian Fteld-o-.iiblial, lS.iI. 
J. W. villi (ioihe, ]ii,L'(, litJ2. 

Thi* viliole airauftonuMil is rtlriUenlly lus-loful , full 
of C’ftiitrad and vaiioly, vviinmit tin; siip,blfst rouiusuMi. 
Kqual study Ima been besluvvod cm <‘veiv pul and 
I evny c;iiTUinsi.UK*f : sn l<jr luu ie tlit* W'alJjalla hmij 
bfiri'; aintMu ) .'aturuLion or rojiy of tlit» P.iillir‘iiiJii, or 
desi^m'd ineiciy iU'c'oidinu' to antietii picicdcut, tiiat 
lh(* iulerior is a pcileclly lioftli an Interlural coiicoji- 
tiun, failbl'ul lo the spiiit of Ciieeian ait, and j^iviti^ ua 
not lucroly its lurins, but ila omMico and iiH poetry. 
No other odiiico of modcrit liuicb » so inlcnscdy 
Grecian, or to highly clahuraleu as a inoriiiiiicnt of act. 
A Uuly iiiannineiital iabne it coilainly K being ro 
oonstriicted tlml It may he pioiionnced jiiipeushalde: 
as filch tliero^'orc it mil hand down the iiK'inory of its 
Isiiiudcr and architect to a distant pos-lciiiy, which, 
with the aaiiiPS of Peiicles and Phidias, will fdaco 
thobc of J. ad wig of Bavaua and Leo xjna KIcnze. 
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I**!, lli*’ Iha^'ini] 

ESSAYS ON IHE IJVES OF HEMAKKAHLK 
PAJNTKKS.-Nti. XXMV. 

It vrn \uL~^ronfinw‘ii. 

'I’hk faiiio of by tlli^ liiiic to otIoM* 

r )untrifs. Hoi;wc» WulpoU', in 11 j<’ *Aiirrdolob of 
Piiintui^,' ’ihMin's us that IJciny \Oio on 00111111*^; 

I0 till' ihi'oiit' 11. lb drsinius ol oiiiiiliilin^ Fianris 1 , 
ns a piitroii oi ait, invited Jtaphai*! to iim eoii] i : but 
ho (loo.i not say 011 Mhat nulliority ho sl.Uhs tins n't u 
faor. At all the youuf; Kinj; was oblif»oil to 

ooiilont himself wnli the little St. Geor«:o sent to linn 
by the Duke of E rhino, as a s])eeimeji ol Haphaers 
talent; and with Holbein, vvlioni he soon afln en^A»ed 
in liissenn-e. asi Ins eonrt ]ioini,ei\ — pei haps the best 
substitute for Kapliael iu ]ioint ul oii^iual genius 
then to b(' obl.iined by of 1 or,s of pild or pationap^e. 
Fianeisl. was aUo most aiiMous to attiae.t Raphael 
to lus eourt, and not siieceediiii?, he desired to li-tve 
a ])ieturc by bis liand, h'aviil^ him the elioiee of 
siibieet. As Uaph.iel bail rbosen St. ({eorj;;c as the 
fittest subjeet for the Km^ of bo now, with 

equal propriety and taste, ehose Si, Michael, the jmtiou 
saint of the most oelebrAted military order in France, 
as likely to bi» the most aei'cptable subject for the 
French kinjc, and represented the archanf;el as vu'lori- 
pus over the Spirii of Evil. 'Diefiixures are as laiffeas 
life: St. Midiaeh IxMiniiif; with au^eJic iK'auty and 
nower.t.itaudb with one ft>oi on the Evil t)ne and raises 
his liinee to tlirnst him dow n to the dei'p. Satan is bu 
rrprew'U^d Ihat'vCry little of his hideous and prosirate 
form is visible, the t^raud viciorioub spinl filling: ihe 
whole eanvAs and the eye ot the sperlator. The kmfc 


expressed hiS salisfaclioii iu a ri^ht royal and j»ia*eliil 
fashion, and lewarded the artist munifieently. Kaphael, 
considerin^^iinself oveipaid, and not to be outdone in 
penc-iosily, *nL 10 the km;; bis famoiii} Holy Family 
tc.illed ‘The hiTire Holy FaiiHly/ because the (brines 
are life-si/e', in winch the iiil'aiit Elirist ia seen in 
acl to s)>iin^ fioin tin' ciaille into biw inotlier's arms, 
while iin;;el8 scatter flowers from iibovi*. Knp:raviii«s 
and copies vvitliont lAunber exist of lliift famous 
t'Ktuie: the oiifi'imil is the «allery of the Louvre, 
itajihael sentwilso his St. Marj^ari'l OYercomin" the 
l)ja;>on, a eoin])liinein apparently to the knife's favourite 
sister, M at jT-iiet, queen ol Navaiie - all these aie in the* 
Loiivii*. When llit'v were jiUieed Ijcdoie I'VancisJ. 
he ordered his treasurer to count onl 2'1,00() livies 
(ahout atlfHI/. ac( oidiuif to Die p^e:^elll yalne of iiionev) 
mid sent it to the painter with the stiomcesi expies- 
.‘•lons of his ap|go1mi]on. At a lat<‘r period he pni- 
eh.ised I he heaHilful poi trail of Joanna of Arraeoii. viec'- 
queeii of Naples whieli is also in tin* Lonvie. 

Ahoiil the sinie yienod (that is. between 1517 aiifl 
1520) It.iphaei p.diited for Hie eonveni of JSl. Sivtin* at 
Piai eir/a one ot the {tiandcsl arni inesi I'elchrated of 
all Ins w'Oiks. ealled, fioin its ori;:iusd destination, the 
M.idonna di SanSisto. l^piesenls the Vn;?,in stand- 
in;* in a uiajcsiic attitude nhe luf.inl Saviour 
ill her aims; and «aroimd het head a ;;h)iyof innu- 
iiieuhle ehenihs niellini*' inioli;;ht Kneeliiisr heloie 
hei wc‘S'’eenoiK'sideSl.SiKtns,on theolhei Si.Jlarhaia, 
and henealh liei two heavenlv (‘Iciiibs pi/e up in 
.idoiaiioii. ,in f'veiution. .is in ilesi«*n, Lliw isproh.iMy 
the most periect piciiiH* in the world. It is painted 
thiou^lnnU liv Ji.iphaePs own Jiand, .ind us no sketeli 
01 sindy of .any pan ol it wa- ev(‘i» Kn.ian to exist, and 
as the e\ecutni*i mint have been, Innii tin* thinness 
:iial delic.icv of the eoloiirs, w'ondi'i lully rapid, il is 
sn)>post‘<l ihal In* paiiiteil il .it mat* on the eanvas^ a 
rfcain^ft lather than a picluie. To the ir‘i>nmm;* ol the 
last eenliny tin* Eli'eloi ol S.i\()nN, Au‘;uslus 111 , juii- 
rhased this ])ic tine from lla* monks ot the convent for 
the sum ol (>11,000 llm ins (about (>l)Oi)/ ), and il now 
foiiiis ihi' chief hoard and ornament of the Dresdi'ii 
CjJ.illciy. The fiiie'.l en;;r.ivinf? is that of Frederic 
Miitlei, impressions of w Jiieli aie worth twenty 

or ilmtv piineas; hut there is also a very heaulifu) and 
laithful liUiop;rHph by llorstaiipel, which may he pur- 
cliaM'd for li.ilf as many shilliii|;s. 

Foi liK jialion Ap:oslino Chii;i hr nainted in fjcaeo 
the hisUuy of Cupid and Psy<*lie, The palace whidi 
helun;;ed to iln* C'liipi faniily is now the Villa Fariie- 
piim, oil ih<* walls ol which this famous fresco nwy still 
he seen m veiy ;*ood presen ation. In Griiners ad- 
inirahle w'oik on the ‘ T)iM‘,oration of the Palaces and 
C'hurdies in Italy’ theieisa perspective view of the 
eorridoi of tlio Farnebina, showing how this beautiful 
senes of eomjiusitiuna is airant;'ed 011 the ceiling and 
W'alls. 

During the last ten years #f his lile tlic fame of 
Raphael was very iiiuch extendcil by means <f the en- 
slaver M.iie Antonio Iiuiinondi, who. afler studying 
design in the seiiool of I'rancia at Bologna, betook 
iiiiiiself to Rome, and gained tbe admiration and good- 
will of Kajihacl by the ptirfect riigiaviiigs he iiiade 
from some of bis lieautifu’l works. Maic Antonio im^d 
for some tune in Rapbaers own hoiiHO. and engravt'd 
for him and under his dirertion most of those pre- 
cious and rxijuisite eom positions, the most wonderful 
creations of the iiiiiid of Raphael, of which there exist 
no finished ]n<*turc' 8 , and in some cases no drawings 
nor ftiemoranda : — among thobc may be mentioned a 
few winch are to be found in* the Print-rooni of the 
British Museum:-— 1 . The Lueiotia, a single figure, 
wonderfully beautiful. 2 . The Massacre of the Inno- 
cents Ji. Eve prcseniing to Adam the forbidden fruit. 
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4. Till* Last SupiKT. 5. The Mater Du1oh)R.i, iJio 
Virejin laiuenlinn over the timid hotly of tiuv Savitmr. 
(j. Another of the same subject, (yftiitaininp: seyeral 
fijiures. These aie only a few of tW most ]iiedfiu», 
for iviilun llie present liuiils it is impftssible lo f;o into 
tfcLail. Somt* time alter llie tleath of Hajduiel, iVInit* 
Aniotiio t^as veiy dt'servetlly banished tjoin Iltune by 
I 'lenient \ 11. Tempted by ^old. he bad lent In^ un- 
ii\dUed fikiil to shainetiil ])Ui]i(ises. Acc.tirdnif’ to 
Malvasia. be was afUTHratds assassinated at Bt>K»frnA. 

The last pi eat pit (uie uhieh Hapkiel uiiderlook, anti 
which at the time of his death was not ^iiile eompleteil, 
M'HS the Traii'^ftpuration of our Saviour on itiount 
Tabor. This pictuic *ih dividetl into two parts. The 
lower piiit ctuitaiiia a crowd of fipiircB, and is lui! tif«j 
pin'rpy, action. In the centre is the dcnit>iii,i<‘ 
ho\, couvidsed and stiupplmp in the arms of Jus father. 
'I'ttt) women, kneelinp, implore ^ssistainn* , others aie 
st'on^ryuip aloud and stieiehmp oul tluMi* arms for aid. 
In the disciples of .Icsiis vve see e.\hibitcd ^n vai ions 
shruli's ot ex]»res*''ioM, astonislnnent, honor, sympathy, 
j)ioionnrl tbniipht. One aini>np them, with .i heinpn 
and yuutJilul couiilenancef Ioi»hs coinpassionalely on 
the hi! her. pl.iiiilv iiitiniatinp that In* can pive no help. 
'I'lit^ iippei pait of iht* pi^'IUTe leprc^tMiIs Mount Tallin : 
the three apostles In* prostrate, <h';'/zled, oil lie* eaith , 
above them, IraiMipuretl in t*lory, float*' iVo divine 
loim ol the Saviiiui wiih Moses and Eha-** tni *Mthei 
side. “'I'lie twolold at tiou contained in ibis pietuie, 
to whit li shallow cril left have laken exception, js e\- 
jilained Instoneiilly and sivtihfactei dv ui<‘H'lv l»v the 
hud lhat the incidciu ol Ihe po'sesst'rf boy occur! ed iii 
the cihsrnce id (Jln:-.l, but it explains itself in a still 
hipher sense, vviieu v>e cotisidor the deeper utuveisal 
meaning ot the ])ictuie, Tor this puipose it is not. 
iwen necessarj to ‘'onsult the books ol the N(»w Tesia- 
meiit for iht* expla/lation oi tht* jiartitMihii int idents : 
the lower ]>orUon represents the ciilajiiiMes and 
niiieiies of iiuinan life, the iiilc of tleinoni.u* ]jower, 
the weakness evt'ii of the ifaithful when mi.issi-te<h 
and directs them to look on hiph ior aid and streitplii 
111 adversity. Above, iii Ihe brightness id divine bhs", 
nndistuibed by the Milf’eriiips of the lowej vvoihh wt* 
h'dioltl the souice of consohilnm and redeinpliorrlumi 

1‘Vll.” • 

At this lime the loveis of pwiiliiip at Rome were 
divided in opinion as lo the rel.uive niCMils ol Michael 
Aripelo and Raphael, aiurfotmed two preat parlits. 
that of Raphael beiiip by far the most nimiePous. ^ 

Miebael Anpelo, with characlenslic hauphluie&s, 
di''iiaiiieil any open rivalry wiih Rajdiael, and pul 
forvv.iid the V’ciietiaii, Sehastian tlcl Piombo, as no 
unworthy competitor of Ihe pieal Roman paiiiliT. 
Raphael bowled belore Michael Anpelo, and with the 
modesty and candour which belonpod to Ins chaiacUn, 
was beard lo thank heaven that In' had been born in 
the same ape and cnahlcil to profit by Ihe praiid erea 
liorm of that sublime pcniufl : but be was by no means 
incl'med to yit'kl any supremacy to Sebastian ; he knew 
his own blienpth too well. To ileciilc the eonlroveisy 
the Cardinal (jiiiJio de' Medici, afienvards Pc pe Cle- 
ment VJJ., commissioned Raplniel to paint iriis pic- 
ture of the Trausfipuralitm, and at the same time 
conimandeil from Sebastian del Piombo the Haisinp 
of Lazarus, which is now iii our National GalWy 
(No. li: both pi etui es were iuteiiiletl by the cardinal 
for hiB cathedral at Narbonne, ho havi up lately been 
created Aridi bishop of Narbonlieby Tniiicisif Michael 
Anpelo, wtII aware that Sebastian was a far better 
colourist than di*»igiicr, furnished liiixi wills the lar- 
toon for bis picfiiptyand, it is said, drew some of the 
fipurea (that of l<azamp for example') with his own 
hand on the panel ; but he was so tar fiom doinp this 
secretly, that Raphael beard of it and exclaimed joy- 


tiilly, “ .Mithael Aiipolo has piai join-Iy fiivouiiMl me, ui 
that he has deemed nii* worthy to eoii)))etc wiih himself 
and not with Seba-uian ’ ’ Riii In* iTid not live tot*i^oy 
the tiiuiiiidi of ins Hi'kiiow hxl'M'd sii pci loiity, dying 
before he liad linisbeil his pit tun-, which jeceived the 
last toiH'hes fiom ihe hand of (iiuhe Rmnario. 

Jlnruip lilt* In'?! v’jiiri of hi.*" lile, and while enguped 
in pain Imp the Tiaushpilirttion. Rujihael’s active mind 
was employed on nraiiv olhei lit* had been 

appointed by the ))0]ic* to Miperimend tht* huddinp of SL 
Peicr's, and he piepaied tin* aiehlti ( liiMt plans tor that 
vast iinderlakiiip. He was nmi 4 aeiive and zculous in 
caiTvinp tail the pope’s piojeci ior di-oiiei i iiipaiid pre- 
pei vmp the lemanis of ai t whitii lay buried ht'iieath the 
1 unis of aucienl Ifomc. A letter is yd < ximi .idtlrivs(*d 
by Raphael to Pojie Leo X.,iii which he lays down 
a svbtcnii.tic, wi*ll-coMsidei*eU 3»lan for evcavaliiip by 
th'prt ea lilt* wlmle. of the ancient city ; and a wiitei uf 
that rime liaK h it a Latin epipnim to this joiipose: — 
that Raphael had soupht and foutid in Ihout* aw^fhor 
Homo: ‘''('oVeek it," athls tlic ]io( I, “ was worthy of 
a pr*'aL man — lo levial it, win thy ol a pod.” lit* made 
Sf'V^'o'al thiivvmps ami niodols Joi scuintme, paitii'u- 
laily Joni statue oi Jonah, now in the ctimtdi of Santa 
Maria tie! Roptilo. \or was lliii all ; — v illi a piiiic'eR 
mapiuli'-^’iiec ho hnil M-nt aiii-i-' .it hi.> own i osi to 
vtiii()U'< ji.ulstd' Italy and into (lieci'c to make di aw- 
iop-1 fioiii tlio:(* lemains ot anlutmly which his oiiiiie- 
iniis and iiii]ioilant .ivoi'alions ])i evented iiiiu Iroiti 
visilm^ hniist'li. He was jn tdose iidiioacy and for- 
lespoiitlcmv with most of the lelidnatt d men of Ins 
tiiiif. jiitcieslf*ti himself in all tJi.it w.i** poinp for- 
vvaid, uiinpled pi society, lived in splendour, and was 
always leady lo assist penci rue'll his ovtii IuoiIy, and 
the pu))ils who liad palhcicd lound him. 'I'ln* ('.iitUiml 
Hihluenu oll'eied him hi.^ iiiett* in mfini.ipci with w 
dowiy of .‘KNMI gold erowns, hut tin* caiiy th'ath tif 
Afauadi Ribbieiia preveiUt*tl this nuion, for w hich it 
.i])]iedis that LlapiiaeJ liiinsclf had no great ineliuation. 
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In pofweBsion of all that ambition could dcairo— for him 
the cup of life was still ninniiip; over with love, hope. 
})Ower. clury — wheu. in the very prime of manhood and 
in the midst of vast undertaking, he was seized with a 
violent fever, caught, it is siiid, in superintending some 
subtcrrHiieaii eaeavalions, and expired after an illness 
of fourte<*n days, llis death took place on Good Friday 
(his birthday), 1520, liaviiiRcoiapleted his thirty-seventti 
year. Cireul was thi^ p;i'iel' of all alasaoR ; unsy)eakablc 
that of i>is 1 riends and uMiolars. The pope liad sent every 
day to inquire afUT his health, adaiu;:; the most kind 
and chcerinf; messafi^es, and when told that the beloved 
and admired yiaiuter was no nioic, he hrok^ out into 
lamentatibna on hia own and the uoild's loss. The 
body was laid on a bed bf state, and ahovi* it was sus- 
pended the last work of thai divine hand, the i;lOvioiis 
Tran»riKUralion. From his own house near St. Peter's 
a multitude of all ranks follSwed t he bier in sad proces- 
sion, and his reniairiK were laid in the ehiifchof the 
Piiniheon, near those of his br‘trothed hiide, Marta 
do nihhiciia, in a spot cboscu by himself during his 
lifetime. * 

'J'welve years ago, in the year tlieic at use 

among the aiitiquai lans of Rome a keen disynitc con- 
cerning ahnnian skull whirli, on no evidenre whatever, 
except a long-received tradition, had been preserved 
and exhibited in tlic Academy ot St. Luke as ilic skull 
of Raphael. Some even cxpre.sscd a doubt as to tlic 
exact yilacR of his sepulchre, though upon this point 
the eon temporary tesliinony seemed to leave no room 
lor uncertainty. To ascertain the fact, permission was 
obtained from tho yiapal govoriiinent, and fioin the 
eanuijs ol the cliuron of the Rotunda (t. e, of the Pan- 
theon), to make sonic* researches ; anfl on the L4tli of 
Scplcmher in the /*ame year, alter five days sjieut in 
removing the* pavement in several plac'es, the rciiiaitis 
of Ruyiliael weie discovered in a vault behind the high 
altar, and certified as his by indisputable proofs. Alter 
being examined, and a cast made from the skull and 
from the right hand, the skeleton was exhibited )mblir]y 
in a glass chm:*. and multitude.^ thronged to the eliurefi 
to look upon 11 . On the IMih of October, LK33, a second 
fiitieial (‘tnemoiiy took place. The remains were de- 
posited in a pine-wood eoiiiii, then in a marble sarco- 
jilingus, presented by the po]x* (Gregory XVI.), and 
levercnlly consigned to their foimor resting-place, in 
piescncc of muic than three 'thousand spcclaturs, in- 
cluding almost all the artists, the oifiecis of govern- 
ment, and Ollier persons of the highest rank in Rome. 

ncmidesliis grand compositions from the Old and New 
Testaiiiciit and liis frescos and arabesques in (hc'Vati- 
VAW, Rajihael has left l|p»ut one luindred and twenty 
tncliiies of the Virgin and Child, all various — only 
resembling OiUdi other in the peculiar type of chaste 
and maternal Iov,clincss which he has given to the 
Virgin, and the iufaiiiinc beauty cf the Child. The 
most celebrated of Ins Madonnas in the order in whieli 
they weie painted, aie: — I. The Madonna di Foligiio, 
ill the Vatii'au. 2. The Madonna of the Fish, at Ma- 
drid. 3. The Madonna del Cardelliiio, at Florenfw 
4. Tho Miidonna di JSan Sisto, at Ifresden. 6. The 
^Madonna called tho Pearl, at Mfxirid. Eight of hn 
^ Madonna pictures arc in England, in private galleries. 

There are but few pictures taken from mythology and 

K rolatie history, the Cupid and^Psyclie aim tlic Galatea 
iMflg the most important^ hut a vast number of tlraw- 
ings and compositions, some of them of consummate 
beauty. ( 

lie painted about eighty portraits, of which the 
most famous gare Julius 11.; Leo X. (the originals pf 
both these are at Florence) : Cardinal Bibhicna; Car- 
ding! Ibcmbo; and Ckiisnt CastigUonc (ike last at 
Paris): the Youth with his Violiu, at Romo; Bindo 


Altoviti, supposed for a long time to be his own por- 
trait, now at Munich ; the" beautiful Joanna of Arra- 
goii, in the Louvie ; the portrait called the Foriiarina, 
supposed to reiiiescnt a young girl to whom Rmihael 
had attached himself soon after tiis arrival in Rome, 
hut this appeals very doubtful; Passavant supposes 
it to teprcseiil Beatrice Pio, a celebrated cimprovisa- 
tricc of that time. Besides these we have seventeen 
arcliitcclural designs for buildings, public and priyate, 
and several designs forsculplun^, ornaments, &c. It is 
not any single piodj^ction of his hand, however rarely 
beautiful, nor his snjicriority in any particular depart- 
ment of art. It is tlic uuniber and the variety ot his 
creations, the union of inexhaustible fertility of ima- 
giiiHlion with excellence of every kind— faouUies never 
coiiibinod in the same degree m any artist before or 
since, wdiich have placed Ranhael at the liead.of Ins 
irufession, and have iciidercu him the wonder and dc- 
igliL of all ages. ' • 

In our next essay wc shall give an account of some 
of Raphael's most famous schuUrs. 

BO'ITLE-PAPERS AT SEA. 

Thkrb is a very curious bit of bye-play, if we may use 
such a term, sometimes adopted by sea-faring men for 
detecting the force ot winds and currents wlieri unable 
te make direct observations, li^very one know that a 
bottle, if empty and well corked, will swim in water ; 
and that any light article may be pul into iL w'illiout 
making it so heavy as to sink. Naval oflicers, when 
out at sea, avail ibcmselxes of tins fact to make indirect 
observations j the empty bottle becomes in their hands 
a scientific insliumcnt. They write on a piew of 
])H|ier a few particulars, such as the name of the ship, 
the date of the month and year, the latitude and longi- 
tude of the spot uhere the ship may hap|>en to he at 
the time, and sometimes the name of some person into 
whose liamkt they may wisli the paper to be placed, 
if ever the means of duipg so snould arrive. This 
paper is put into an empty bottle, the bottle is scaled, 
and this curious messenger is cast into the sea. there 
to be left to the mercy of the winds and currents. 
The ship proceeds on her way, and the bottle floats 
along, urged by one, or other of three forces— winds, 
cui rents, and tides. ^ t.'hancc that another riiip 
or boat may pass so near to the floating bottle as to 
enable the seamen to pic'k it' up; but in most cases the 
bollU float? onward until it reaches some shore, where 
It terminates its journey. It may get into the bauds of 
ignorant or careless peo]>le, who cannot appreciate 
the motive which led to its being cast into the sea; it 
may reach those w'liu have no means of forwarding it 
or promulgating its contents in a public manner ; but 
if It reacbes the hands of naval men, who can ascer- 
tain exactly the spot where it was picked up, there are 
then the means for detc*niiiiiing the gencial ixiurso 
winch the bottle had pursued on its travels, and the 
length of time which the journey had*lasted. Of coiysc 
there are many casualties to which such a floating iiies- 
senger is sulgcct, which would lender caution neces- 
sary in (Irawing any goncral inferences fioin indi- 
vidual cases ; but if a great many be tlius collected, 
valuable inronnation may, and indeed must result. 

It is said to have been about the ctiinineucenScnt of 
the present century that this system was adopted, more 
from individual curiosity than from combined observa- 
tion ; im)crd. it has not yeHiecome a system, properly so 
called, for there arc only here and there instanceg in 
which nava\ officers have thought it worth their trouble 
to act upon it. Accounts meet thOoe)^ in some one or 
other or the public journals from time to time, of 
bottles having been ** picked ufi," containing informar 
tion respecting the position and course of a particular 
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V('SM‘l at a pailicuLir liiiio; luit a*? these are wholly bnen iinriieifled ; but more frequently ^wo or Ihrtfe 
aceuleiitnh and as llo ro is no authorised rccGffd fur iiiontlis passed o\ er : in many rai-aa two, ihiee, or font 
such doeuineiits, the whole stock ol infonnation^n the years; in thicc ioBtauecs, more than ten yoais; in 
matter is very \ajnue. In 1843. howevei, the ‘Nautical another, fourteen; and in another, a honlc cast from 
M^ipazine' conmieneed an ajTanf;<Mnent which, if car- the Blonde on tlic 23rd *of .Seiileinber, 183fl, ahdut 
hed out by the imiled Rn;rccnu'nt of naval men, would midway between Kn^laud and New* York, was flicked 
f^fivesomethine; like an af*pT«*iahle value to these hoUle- iip off tho coast of France on the 15ih ol June, 1842, 
jupciR. In the volume for that year is pyen a “ bottle- an interval of nearly sixteen yes^s. In the last irten- 
ehaj-t" of the Atlantic Ocean, ooiitaininK a rliatt of tioned case il is reasonable to klfer that the bottle had 

Ocean laid down on #f creator’s Piojoclions, with the lain for years unnotic*efl on the coast, 
courses followed by all the floatitig-hoUles of which The publication of this chart in the ‘Nautical Mapa- 
<’orrect information had been obtained. Tliis chart is vino' Rave rise to a very lively eorresfiondence, and to 
a vf*ry curious and intcrestinpr production, laid ilown the placinR upon record of a constant aeecssjon to the 
hy Commander Bcchcr. Thcic is one spot to indicate numbe r ol “ bottle-papers. ' One surgeon, a fiasSPiiRcr 
ivhere the bottle was thrown into the sea. another tif in a fthip to India, stated that he threw one sealed 
show w'herf it was picked up, and a line ^foinitiR lhi‘ bottle overboard every day, each bottle containing the 
two spots. 'J'his line is simply to assist the eye in con- reqiiisitc particulats as to flic position of the ship, the 
iiectinR the two points, and doe^not profess to be the dale, &c. •Sometimes the bottles pass through a Rood 
coursi* iollowod by the hoUlc? ; for of that coum* there many hands before their contents become available for 
18 no visible evidenee: indeed, the straiphl line join- the object jft vjcw. Thus the commander of the 
iiij the two points often rocs completely aerops a iaiRc Chanticleer tlJVew a bottle overboard on May 3, 1831 ; 
island or peninsula, thereby showitiR that the bottle it uas picked up by a jieasant on the roast of Spain 
must have followed a torinnus eoursc. on September 12; he did not know what il ineam, 

On the ehart arc Rive the ai rival and departure points, and kept it for two months, till it eame to the hands 
nr the points of iinmersym and emeision, or the bcRiti- of a more intelliRCul Spaniard, who sent it to the Eor- 
niUR and the end of the jonrnry, of one hundred and lish eonsiil at Coniiiiia, hy whom it was forwarded to 
nineteen hottlcs, the inloiinativn resfiectinjc which had the Senetary of the Admiralty. In another inslancc 
been collected from various quarlen and at various j the ollieeis of II M.S. Benbow threw a hollle over- 
times. BeiiiR thus recDidecl, they will remain positive j hoaid m May, 1842, which was ph-ked up on the 
and aseei tairied faeh, like the fi!e*saRf' of a fomet at a Fiencli coast in July followiiiR, then IranamiUed to 
fiaUieular lime, to he used at soiny future time as Admiral l)upen6, the Miiiislcr of Marine, and by his 
maten.sls wlieiu'c to draw coin-lusioiis m^iro or less orders bont to the Board of Admiralty in Loudon, 
valuable respecting the cm rents of the ocean. Il Some of the lettets enter into vai ions nartieulars, while 
may be. and no doubt urieii la so, that the bottle lies on others are brief eiiouRli- - such as the toliow'iiiR ; ‘^This 
the shore of an exposed roa«t unheeded for a loiii» was thiowu overboard with the view of RsecrlainiuR 
time* after its settlement there, and therefore any eon- the eurient. Moderate breey.'-s from northward ; line 
jeetnres as to the liitie it iniRht have been out at sea ^vatlier. All well up to the present.*'— “ Whoever 
could be ot little value; but il iniRht iiot^be ot less finds this will be so Rood to ]tut nil amioniireiuent 
value in respect to the iiidiealiou rivcu by it of the into ilie KiiRlish iiewspnpeis to llial effect. The pa«- 
direetioii of a ])revailiUR ciineiit. , soriReis on board are all well.*’ Such brief sentences 

The distanee traver-jcd hs the bottle ia sometimes as tlie.«e are suiieradded to the names, dates, posmons, 
enormous, and the coiiipo whirh it must have followed Ike, Tlieie is a friendly feelinR helweeu the offieoig 
is often curiously lorluoii On the cliart there is une^of different, countries in ies]»eet to these transmissions 
winch WHS east in the sea on tin* uestem eojl*t of ol the mitral «>iy dorii merit. A boltle was thrown into 
Africa, and wms picked up nc ir rRnilopnr’. Another, the sea hy Mr. C'hailes Blunrly, while on a voyiiRe to 
from near the same spot, was fmnid at Trinidad in tho Si. Alii’liuers: it eontainou iho lollowiiiR note : “ Slon- 
West Indies. A eon^ideraye niuii her, thrown into the day, 2iid of Febuiary, 1830. nl 3 p.m . on hn ird ihe 
sea near the Cape de \erd Islands were jiirked uu on I-ady Louiba, Capta*n Fall.iiiL. bound to St Mir-liaera: 
the shoies of one or other of the AVest ludA Islands, loiiRitude 13° df/ weft meudi.ui nt ]..und(>n ; l.itilude 
thereby indieatiiiR a Rciieral tmidenuy of cui rents in north. All well on boaid. N.B. It ia jiariirMibu ly 
that direction ; while, as a proof ih.at sorue disturbiiiR requesfl*d tliat the lollowiijR inf^nation may he triins- 
eaiise must have inleifered with this Rcneral course, milted to Mr. Itohcit Blundy.wS'oohucli, Kent, viz. 
one of the boitlej was found nearly due uorili of its the exarl lime and place wheic this bottle was picked 
place of departure. A very larpe iiuinber of bottles, up." 1'he bottle was found on the coast of Fraiiee. 
thrown into the sea in the line of pns^ape between near Bayonne, t)n the 14th of (Jcloher foilowiiiR : and 
Eiipland and the United Stab’S, have ht'en picked up 01 ^ the Minister of Manne orrlered that the desired in- 
Iho shoves of Cornwall and Devonshire, aiul still more iormaliori should he sent as notified in the letter, 
on the western coq^t of Ireland. Some of the bottles In the succession gif papers to which the chart and 
travf^ several thousand miles before they reach a table in ilie ‘Nautical MaRuzine' pave rise, ditrcierit 
rest! np place ; for example, one wiiich was thrown opinions w-ere expressed as to the ultirnaie value of 
into the sea near Jamaica was picked un near M'exford such memorials. Sir Jolm Boss eoimiiunicated a few 
in Ireland ; another from Cuba reachea nearly^to Co- details, with the intention of shnwiiiR that RVeat raution . 
runna ; one from Greenland reached the Orkney ouplit to be used in drawinp inferences as (o the course 
Islands; and two Others from near the same c.ountry and strenRth of currents from the course which the 
were picked up on the north-west coast of Ireland. bottles ta'ciii to lake. He^says : “ Whcii 1 conimanded 
The chart is accompanied by a table, piviiiR the chief li.M.S. Rriseis, in winter 1813, 1 anrhored two iiiilca 
particulars of each case ; sucl^as the name ofj.he ship, off* Dover at the bc’RinoinR of a flood to atop tide* 
the aipnature of the person who cast the bolfic into beinp bound to my station off* Dunpencss; the wind, 
the sea, the date, the latitude and lonpitude, the p]|ice whicb was south-west, increased to a Rale, wkidb 
where and the time when the bottle was plbked up, obhpcd me to veer to two cables : cleteroirRcd to , ride 
and the interval which has elapsed between the im- out tJie pale until the stronp apriiip-tide of ebb in,nde* 
inersion and the (indmp iif the uuule. This interval which would enable me to woipff ifhd turn to windward 
is. as may lie supposed, very varyinp in length. In under close-reefed topsails, when the ship was tending 
one case a bottle was picked up live days aficr it had to the weather tide* I threw a bottle overboard, expect 
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in^ coui>i' tlui it uoulil float to windwiird with Uie 
oorrcnt. Hui Uie^st*a ur swoll having iiicroased with 
the* wcath(*r tido, I flaw the bottle on every wave 
roiling to h*oward, and taking tiio dlrcelion of the 
l>ownB, deiiot(*d that of tifb wind infltbad of the tide, 
w hich waa going two knots by the lofj;, This atroldontal 
circumstant-e. and flubsequcril^ reports of heiiUea having 
been thrown ovrrf^oard to aflu^ttain the direction of 
rurrenra in the oceim, induct me to make experi- 
mentfl on the actual drift of a bottle thrown into the 
sea, under various circumstances. 1 shaped u flat pic(*e 
of wood, exactly the length and diameter of a buttle, 
throngll the centre of wluch was a croas^piOt^e one inch 
thi<'k, and also the diagnotor of the bottle'; this being 
loaded with load (so that the neck part only wa% visible^ 
wlien iminor«(‘d), u an thrown overboard in 1H15, from 
the ActoDon, which 1 tUhn cotmnandod, and at the 
flame time a botilo, in a gale of westerly i^'ind. .... * 
When it was iinmodjately manifest that the bottle was 
drifting with the wind, while the iihinemed wood of the 
same dimensions remained romparativdv (ixed/' 

The technical terms used in the above cleHeri|itioii 
n*nder it rather difficult for a landsman to understand ; 
but the object is to show that h floating bottle is in- 
fluenced in its iiiovctnents by winds as well as by cur- 
rents. lint this lias never been disputed, and it is not 
asserted by any one that iha motion of the bottle 
iiulicales exactly and directly llic course of a cuirent. 
All that is c.xpcctcd is tins, that as there aie two moving 
causes, and as tbc in u Lion of tlic bottle is the practical 
result of both, it may fuinibh uTi approximation to 
something like the value of each one separately; and 
most of the naval olliccts uho have written on the 
rubject seem to think that a Urge collection of such 
observations will lead iiUuuatcly to sueli results. Mr. 
Walker, in a leltoi to Ibc ‘Nautical Magazine,’ re- 
marked, Let tlieieforc tin' bottle ex))oniiictit8 go , 
for if they only show Ibc getKM'al direetion of the wtnd^ | 
we should gam Boiuelbiiig, let the author of the ‘bottlc- 
chai r continue to print off the track of new arrivals, to 
obtain a hufficieiit number of cases for the pui^iosc* of 
rmally sbouiiig the which in all probability each 
bottle look, between llie noini where it was throwtll 
overboard and the phice wlicic it ‘Was picked np, and 
we may then reason upou the possibility of those eurvi- 
lioear voyages being made ^»vitnoiit the aid of oceanic 
currcnlH.'* 

Captain Fislibnuinu has snggeslVcd that the liottlos 
should be inatic while by the introduction of oxide of 
arsenic into the liquid glass of wliich they are made, 
in oid('r that tliey may more readily be si'cii out at 
sea ; and ho also BUgjjjPsts that when a buttle is pick(*d 
up at sea, it sliDidd bo opened and the paper read, and 
another paper inserted with it, stating the particulars 
of the finding; after which the bottle is to bo again 
sealed and thrown into the. soawat once. If this were 
done three ur four times, three or four points in the 
track of the bottle would lie knoprn, and a lough ap- 
proximation to its curve of movement laid down. 


^mbk$n Wa»i^Vnnc€. — Wlij*n about to commenco the 
Orieutid bullet, the Aloie evi-hangiv this fur a yet lighter dres^ 
throws off her slippers, and advances to the centre oC the room 
with a slow step and iiiiclulalinii«r6riu, that keep accurate time 
to the music of the reed-pipe and the castanets on which she is 
acf ompanied by her afteiidanbi ; she then, after a glance round 
u{n)n her audience, throws hetself at once and entirely into the 
|Hrt she tntenda to act, be it pensive, gay, or tragic, „jlie seems 
lu know no ftding but that of the pamioii she repnwi'nfs. In 
some ttsscs,*^ whole romance is aef^ ; an Arab girl, (pr in- 
•lanee: she listens at the door <if her tent for the Hound of her 
hum s horse, she diidcw his delay ; 1 m comes, die expiases her 
diilight ; lie sinks to sleep, Hha watches over and donoes round 
film ; he ileparts, die hf overwheliiied with grief. Oenerally the 


[Drckmbrr 21. 

ropiesentation is more simple; the,** Wasp Dance" is aiavoniiic 
bal|i^|iiif the latter class: the actress is stunding naniiig in a 
peas^.uosturs, when a wasp is supposetl to fly into her bosoic— 
her girdle— all alxmt licr ; the music b«>comes rapid ; slie flies 
about ill terror, darting her hand in pursuit of the insect, till 
she finds it was all a mistake ; then, smiling, she expresses her 

I ileasure and her relief in a dauoe.— TAe CretcetU and the Crost, 
ly Eliot fVarbw’tm. * • 

pend to und Childvf/i ta HindoatnM, — Our fentH 

were pitched upon a green-sward mi one Iwuik iif a small stic^rri 
rniming into the Nerbudda close by, while the inulfitudc occu- 
pied the other bank. At night all file touts and lioollis are illii- 
minated. and the scene is bacdiy tew animating by night Ihiin 
by day: but what stdkes a XoropeaTi most is the entire abseiKc 
of all tumult and disorder at suen placeH. He not only sees no 
dislurliance, bnt feels asSbred that there will hr na*ip ; iiiKl Icuvei 
hiH wife and children in the midst of a crowd of a hnndred Ihon- 
sniid petsniid all strangers to them, and alt speaking a langimgc 
and fiillewing a religion diflereiit iVom theirs, while lie goes otT 
the whole day hunting and shooting in the dlHtunt jiimrlcs, with- 
out the slightest feeling of anprebensimi for their safft) or emu- 
fort. It is a singular fact, which 1 know to be true, flu tlnnn,* 
the great mutiny of our Nutiv^ ti^oops at D-irrackpuie in 1N2I, 
the chirr leadeis bound themselves by a sol '‘niii oath Tiot tn stillei 
any European lady or child to be injured or molesteil, 
what might to flioni in the rnlligiit*n with their ofHcors iiiid Ihe 
fio\eriiment. My friend Captain Uenl, one of the Oenoidl 
Stuff, used to allow Ins cb'ldren, fli'e in imnilKT, tn go iiitii tlu' 
lines and play with the soldiers of the mutinons regiments iqi to 
the very day when the artillery o]ieii<d upon them; ai.d nf 
aliovr thirty Kinofieaii ladies then at the station, not one thonglii 
of leaving the place till they heaul the guns. Mrs. Colonel 
Fsiiltifiil, with liur‘ duughtor and anolhor yonng lady who had 
both just arrived from England, went lately all the way fiom 
Calcutta to Irfidlieanu on tlie bunks of the Hypbasi4. a distume 
of more than twelve hiiiubed miles, in their palankeens with 
relays of beareis, and without even a Ktwvant to attt>nil them. 
They were travel ling night and day (jii fmiiteen d.ivR willinnt 
the slightest apprelieiision of injury nr of iiiKult. Cii.(k orhuiies 
Iravelliiig r» tin* same muiuier by dftk imiriedintely nfler their 
arrival from England to all piutsof the emiidry occur eveiy 
ilay, and 1 know of no iiistax<;e of injury or insult sustained by 
them. — LienL^Col. Sieeman't jRftmhlee and liecoIlertioMe. 


Pgesrmifion uf Fuml. — Wliild, in former time?, dining long 
voyages, niorineis wei'(\ conflned to salt and smoked meats, winch, 
in the long mn, a1w.iys jiroved injurious to health, and thou^nds 
of human bvings lust their lives for the want of fresh aliments, 
which were even more essential in sickness, these ilangers mid 
dii^oniroijs become more and more rare at the |jresetit day. This 
is cerliiinfy one of the most important coiitribntions to the prac- 
tical beneflt of mankind ever made by science, and for tins wo 
ore iudobted to ^ay-Lussoc. At Leith, iu the tieighbourhoorl of 
Rdiiiburgli, at Aberdeen, at nordeaiix, Marseilles, and in many 
ports of Germany, establiihments of enormous magnitude exist, 
in which soup, vegetables, animal substances, and viands of 
every description are pre]Vired and sent to the greatest di8tanc.ei 
The pre|) 9 |rad aliments ore enclosed in canisters of tinned irmt 
plate, the covers are soldered air-light, and the canisters exiMeetl 
to the temperahire of boiling water. When this degree of heat 
has jienetrated to the centre of tlie conients, which it requires 
about three or four hours to accomfilisb, tho alimenij hav* 
acquired a stability which one may almost say is etemal. Wlien 
the canister is opened after the law uf several years, the ountents 
appear Just as if they were recently enclosed. The colour, taste, 
mid smell of the meat are completely unaltered. This valuable 
method of preparing food has been adopted by many penone in 
xny neighbourhood and other parts of Germany, and nai enahled 
our honeewtws to adoni their tables with green vegetables in the 
midst of winter, and witli dislies at all times which otherwise 
oodld ^obtained only alapartkalar seasons. This mefliod of 
presmng food will liecome of the greatest imnortance in provi- 
Moriing fortr e mea, since the loss inciirrod in selling oflT old stoKS, 
and repldciug l^m by new, especially with respect to meat, 
ham, ftc., is far moie considemble Thm the vidua of the tin 
canisters, which, moreover, may be repeatedly employed, after 
beirig lauefuUy cleansed . — LiAigt /wMw en Chtmk/rp (Sseond 
Srrisf). 
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PUBLIC IM?R0VETV!E1^“TS, 1844. 

Tiik Royal Kxolian^o is the most in^porlant edificjc 
which has hocn coiiiplotiu) in London durinf^ the pre- 
sent year. Wo have noticed its pro^rress and plan in 
previous volunieSp and may now say that, taken in its 
ensemble, it is an Jionour lo t)io city — one of the noblest 
‘ monuments' in the jiictropolis, and one that places 
Mr. Tite, its architect^ among the highest in his pro* 
fession. The portico is now the finest thing of the 
kind ill the metropolis — the most dignified as to its 
scale, and the most commandfing in effect. Indeed, 
as far as that feature of the building is concerned, it is 
a more fortunate eircumstance than not that the west 
Iront is narrower than the east one, heeause now, in- 
stead of looking planted against a li^ of fa9ade behind 
it, the portico forms, together with the mass which 
serves as a background to it, a beftutiful composition. 
The sculpture in the peditueat is certainly not without 
its value in the general design, inasmuch as cotitoi- 
butea to richness, and so far to keeping; but bcfsides 
that the figures look somewhat diminutive, tliere is not 
lhat degree of bold relief which, marks some of the umsr 



substitution of arcades with attacluHl columnMgainst 
their piers, in lieu of open colonnades beneath ff upper 
story (of the Ionic order) tliat would have appearea too 
ponderous ifi comparison with what supported it. 
With ^egasd to the profuse decoration in encaustic 
painting (executed by Sane, a German artisf, and his 
assistants), within the amtmlatoriei, it Is anbradid 
novelty in this country, a species of efnbellisnntetit 
utterly unknown to any otlier of our public buildings, 
and confers upon this a degree of arustk sufiiptuous* 
ness very far exceeding what was at first thought of, 
or proposed for it. With regard to the rest of the 
interior, it may be md generaUy, that the mm and 
offices are adapted with much skill to the purposes for 
which they are intended. In the area to tb^wmtsif 
the Exdiange a fine egnestrimn statue of the Duke of 
Wellington, designed by Chantrey, hss been erected. 

Of the other great public buildings, the Palsce of 
Westminster, little more can be said than that it is 
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progressing, with the addition to the plan of another 
tower, of a totally different character to the original 
one, the Victoria tower, which will form a atriking 
feature of the edifice when completed. Nor can more 
bo said of the British Museum ; though much work has 
been done, the design is not yet sufficiently developed 
either to enable us to describe or to judge of its merit. 

The Conscu'vative Ciub^iouse, in St. James's-strect, 
is one of the most striking and richest pk'ces of archi- 
tecture that has for some time been executed in the 
metropolis. Owing to the situation, no more is seen 
of the exterior than the east side or facade, for although 
there is a street on the north, it is little more than a 
lane, and hardly used at all as a public thoroughfare, 
On which account architectural design and regularity 
are not attended to on that side of the building, except 
fora * return' of about forty^ve feet as far as the break 
’Shown in the plan ; whereliy, instead of the design 
Mug abruptly brolcen off, a sitilable degree of con- 
tinuousness is’ kept up when the north-east angle of 
the building is looked at. Altliongh upon too small a 
scale to exTiibit the more delicate beauties of detail, 
the wooS-ont elevation gives a distinct idea of the 
composition and character of Hke facade, which is 
treated more after the Palladian manner than those of 
the Pall-Mall eVuh-houSes, inasmuch as it consists of an 
order raised upon a ground-floor basement. The base- 
ment, however, must allowed to posses.^ two deci- 
dedly novel features, viz. — the recessed (*ompartii[ient 
at esfd) end, that to ^he north forming the entrance 
loggia or porch, the other containing a curved bay- 
window, as will he understood by referring lo the 
ground-floor plan. Th(*sc porUons of tlie hasoment 
are distinguished by Ilurio columns and entablatures, 
which arc not only confined to, but proportioned to, 
them idonet without reference to the upper .ofiter* 
owing to which the {’.olurnffs look small in comparison 
with the pilasters of the upper floor, more eapeeislly as 
the latter are grouped toother so as to fonn niaisivp; 
piers, wherein strength and solidity are coinhine4 with 
picturesque richness. But aUhoiigb not favourable to 
the effect of the amallcr columns below, those grouped 
pilasters— 'notwitlistanding that soino will deem tmp 
an archttoctural license — are enfliffintly favourable to 
the general effect of the o**der they belong to. The 
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mod* in which tliey are applied efficiently justiilea briefly stated. The space at Charing Cross, called 
what in other cases might be improper, because here Trafiugar-square, has been thrown open to the public 
these compound 'pilasters give more than ordinary It we must confoss, disappointed us, since it falls 
importance and decided expression to tlie end com- shorr of what previous description led us to exfiect. 
pariments of the design, qthose angles they fortify, and One thing there is particularly offensive to our eyes as 
to which they serve as a bold and broad arcliiteclural greatly impairing architec:tnral effect, which is, that 
framing.^ The whole of tliis upfier part of the eleva- Uie parapet or boundary walls along the sides, instead 
lion and its order is admirably well adjusted and well of l^ing carried horizontally, and parallel io Uic level 
proportioned— thal^is, ibe partiB^rc well proportioned pavqraent of the enclosed Brea, follow the slope of the 
to ewih other, so asNo preserve their respective and external ground, just as a hedge would do.— Thfe new 
relative value. Wc have no other example of the office of tW Amipable Assurance Society is an archi- 
kind, in which the cdiaracler of a colonnaded front is tectural improvement to Fleet-street— one that may 
kept U}j in anything like the same degree. • The inter- probably lead to others in the same neighbourhood, 
coliimniation is hardly jnore open than what is some- Though but of moderate size, it forms upon the wliole 
times deemed admissiClc where insulated columns are,| a handsome stone fa^aile of five windows in breadth 
employed, the intercoUiiniis being rather more than t%vo (divided into Ihrei* for llie centre and one in each of 
squares and a half, or, iiujasured from the bottuui of the slightly i>rojecUng breaks at the ertUs), but the 
the podestids, three squares in height. Owing to this, cornice looks, if not loo rich, too heavy for the rest of 
and to there being only a single range bf windows, the building. -The fxresham CliiVhfmse, inKing Wil- 
thero IB a ronsiderable space left above the windows, liani-strcct, is a fair piece of Italian design, and would 
which, while it gives breadth and rrijosc of surface, have been an ornament to the street, had it not been 
instead of being IcU a mere blank, is made to contri- thrust into a mere conmr. — The new buildings in 
bule tQ the general decoration. In this facade we Threadiiccdle-slrrct forn^ a handsome langc of street 
behold not only a ('orinihian order, hut Corinthian architecture, somewhat plain as to style, but by no 
quality; and the heauty of ila material (Caen stone) means of an impoverished I'haracter.— How far the 
and workmanship enhances its other merits and its lines of new streets which sfi*e now in the course of 
trulv palatial look. The interior is ]i1anried with great formation from Clxford -street into Hulborii, and from 
skill and effect. The hall, vestibule, and stall ease are I^ciecster-squate, t%oi'igh Long Acre and llolboni, to 
to be decorated in encaustic painting by Mr. Sang, and Great Kussell-slreet, Bloomsbury, will conduce to 
the apartments, both on the ground and upper floor, architectural beauty in that quarter of the town, 
are imposing for their spaciousness, and al8<i have an remains to he secMi, sc.arcely any beginning liaVing 
air of siimptuousnebs, arising from th(Mr archit<*ctural bi'cn as yet made* with actual building; but we ref« r 
decorations, rich eormees and ceilings, and columns with much satisfaction to a recently-erected range of 
and pilasters, as well as from costly fitlings-up and houses in that part of Maddox-slrect which inns be- 
fnrniture. ^ tween Rond-street and George-street, Hanover-square. 

1'hc remaining metropolitan improvements may be It is by far the best sperimen of the kind wc know ol 
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!n the metropolis. Except the windows and the even regard to the^nroportions and disposition of 
imneral cornioe'(which ffnislies the elevation'll' decora- the apertures, which consist of wide windows ai^ nar- 
tjon there is none ; but the parts are so well adjuated» ronr coop placed alternately, and not in the aame ver- 
as th the rAative pro[iortion of w'all-surface to aperture, tical line as the upper windows^ ^mong the aulgects 
that the whole acquires an appearance of greater touched upon in this miscellaneous siwey, may be 
solidity than usuah and of unwonted nobleness. The introduced one well worthy Of being pointed out for its 
ground floor does not correspond with the upuerpart, intrinsic merit as a piece of interior decoration and 
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uc mean the now Miow-rooin or saloon at I of tlie interior sre; Law Court, Court of Re^esta, 
Messrs. Williams and Suwerby's, Oxibrd-strcoL Kv^ytwo Courts of Raiikruplcy, anc) Grand Jury Room, 
in the West End Chib houses there are few atmrtin^fl| The architect of this structure is ]Vlr.«H. S. Pope, oi 
iiioie strikinf? in character and for the pecuharit)^^ Bristol, for whom it cannot fail to earn deserved dia* 
arrangement and effect ihaii is this room, in winch the | tinction. Another Bristol building, the Counterslip 
Hicliilcet, Mr. 1). Mocatta, has shown much coiitriv- sabbath and day schools, is of the C'ormthian order, 
ance as well us fancy. but not in a very pure style. Queen Elixabeih's llos- 

Vast uiidertaSings are in progress, or in contem- pital School, an extensive bailding, having a front of 
Ration, at Liverpool and Birkenhead, but not yet four hundred feet, has a1«A been coinnwnccd in a ticld 
sflfficienily advanced to be noticed here. At Preston on the side of Brandon Hill, near iSristol ; the order 
a4i>indsonie building has bfen erected Mr. Welsh, here also is to bo Curiiitliian. 

m the later Tudor style, comnrisiiig three distinct por- The lufty Gothic cross designed as a monument to 
tions, the Corpuralion Schools, the Public Library (to Sir W. Scott a^Ediiiburgh, lias been coiiipleicd, al^ hut 
teceive the b(*que6t of the late Dr. Shepherd to the the statue, which it is expected will be icady to 
town), and a Literary and Pbikisopliical Institute. f)cyipy its destined station on the iSifa of August next. 
Though designed at different periods in succession, the benig tlie poet’s birthday. The architect o< the iiionu* 
whole has been*niade to harmonise with great skill, meni, G. M. Kotnp, died on th^ 0th of last March, a 
The MiH^hadics’ Institute in the same town is also by few months before its completion. At Glasgow a 
Mr. Welsh, but in a quite different style, namely, Gre- bronze equestrliin statue of the Duke of Wellington, 
nan Though of moderate size, being only sixty feet by the Danm Marochetli, was inaugurated on the 27lh 
in width, it is, if of simple character, very happy in of September last.^ The incinorial to the late EaiJ of 
some respects, and shows more than ordinary feeling Dm ham is an imitation of a Greek Doiic temple, hut 
for the slyle, uhieh is kept up^ far belter than usual, there is neither statue nor sculpture to express the 
III the ceiitie ib a loggia or leirsbcd porch, a distyle tn piirjiose or reenid the individual whom it is intended 
antis with fluted columns whose foliaged capitals to eoinmeniorate. 

res(Miible ihobo ut the 'Tow^rof the Winds,* and this Although churches eonstitiito the most numerous 
order is that of tlic entire front, the entablature being class of new Uhildiiigs, they do not afford a correspond- 
continued thioughout, and there ilhing coupled luiUe ing proportion of subjects for tiotiec here, because, 
at the angles. To tins loggia, which is ri owned by a while there are too many of them to allow of their 
pediment, are attached, after the manner of wings to it, being spoken of individually, it is exceedingly diffi- 
two windows (the only ones in this front), ea'di divided cult to aseerlain wliich among them arc most deserv- 
iiito thiec eoiiipartincnts by a smaller order of aiitm, ing of attention for their aiehiiecluial merits. Taking 
over which oii the blocking-courses above their enlah- them generally there has bt^en iiianifest improvement 
latiire are four ornamental vases. These windows, of late years. Kroui^the last leporl of the Gomniis- 
whicli form bays internally, constitute togcilicr with sionetsfor Building New Ghurchos ue learn that ten 
the loggia a projecting mass of varied outline to which churches have been completed since the preceding re- 
tlio rcbt KTvi^s as a backgiound. port: that twenty-eight, to which the CoinmissioneiB 

hi Bristol, ono or two buildings now going on pro- lutvc wmtributed pecuniary aid. arc now in the course 
111 iso to be important architectural features iii that city, of building; and plana for eighteen otiier churches 
111 the Law Courts, or Guildhall, of that city, we per- have been approvea of. 

reive considerable congeniality &l character between The Commissioners' Reports by no means include 
this building and that by Mr. Barry at Westminster, all edifices of the kind, which is tlie case witii re- 
not displayed in rivalry or imitation, but evincing the gard to the following whoso peculiarities as 

influence of that example ; which is just as it should well as its merits of design ymint it out as a more 
he : and it leads us to nope that, in likg manner as the than usually interesting one of its kind, viz. the new 
taste previously shown in many of our public build- church at Lever Bridge, in tj)e townsliip of Hangh, 
ings extended itself to the provinces, to the discredit nebr Bolton-le-Moors. It is a highly enriched struetu re, 
ot our national architecture, it* may now do so to the in the style of Decorgled English of the fcurieciitli 
great improvement of it. The engraving at th% end^ century. In ono respect it may be called unique fur 
of this paper gives a general idea of tlio details and this countiy, since it exhibits the first instance here of 
enrichments of tlie design, and it will he perceived a spire consisting entirely of open-work trac,cry, after 
that not only is the general style the same as that themannerofthatof Freiburg in the Breisgati, although 
of the ' New Ho'iaes/ but it is tieated with tbc upon a lesser scale. And not only that rcmaikable 
same sort of liberaVity. Although sculpture has feature, but all the rest of the structui e, its walls, as 
not been begmdpHl, it is not applied to wliat in itself well as all the crnamcntal details, both internally and 
contradicts the idea of an unusual degree of einbel- externally, are executed in terra coiiOf foiined of eoiit- 
lisbment : the richness of one ]iart does not rcpi^ach man fire-clay, and shapedPin moulds expressly modelled 
the unbecoming poverty of anotbor. Passing over for the purpose, under the immediate inspection of the 
those features^ the f4(adc (whicdi Is in Broad-street) architect (Mr. £. Sbarp*of Lancaster), after his own 
that Tcqitfh'e il^xplanation, it will be suflSlricnt to say drawings. As another specimen of ecclesiastical archi- 
that tlie six •ntehes between the first'fiow wipdova tecture, we proceed to notice the Chapels, Nunhead 
will be filled by statues executed by Mr. ThOttiiiS,gaB Cemetery. Peckliani. The principal or consecrated 
artist who is a native of Bristol, and who has been chapel measures in its extreme dimensions ciebty-ibree 
employed upon the principal sculpture in the new feet in length by thirty-nine in w idth. The dunensioni 
Houses efPerliament. Thpss figures will repreeent— of the sinallcr or dissenters' chapel are fifty-two by 
Edward III., tlie graiiter of the corporation charter ; thirty feet. The ancient ^ilygonal chapter-house 
Queen Victoria; Dunning and Sir Michael Foster, has here furnished the leading idea for the main 
both past Recorders of the city ; and Colson and W^t- body of the edifice, or octagonal chapel« in which (be 
son, Mnefactors. The shiekla in the coupled quatre- service is md. This cbapel, wliioh is thirW-flvo feet 
foil pnels over windows of that floor wiU be sculp- in diminetert and forty high to the summit of its grolii- 
tured with the armoriq^ gearings of those who nave ing (resembling that of York chapter-boudh, and 
been Lord High Stewards ; and tbc other shields with having rich bosses), and which is filM up v^h aeats • 
those of Cabot, I^cnn, Camden, Southey, and other after the manned* of stalls, is pret^oed by an ante* 
fUnincDt men of Bristol. The principal apartments chapel or vestibule, expanding in a ero» direction 
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like R sdirII transept. Tlie (Aher or dissenters* chapel I rood and cniciiix rise from the screeu to the height of 
is not onl]^ smaller about thirty-five by twenty- | twenty- eight feet ; it has likewise figiiies of the Virgin 
five feet with^i — but is much more simple botli in ||||||r St. John the Evangelist* standards fur lights, &c. 
form and style. Tlie ceiling, which rises to the height PHEliiii the chancel there is a range on each side of 
of thirty-one feet, is of wm, ^ind in section forms a elaborately carved oaken stalls. Beyond these stalls, ' 
polygonal curve of sSveii sides, and is divided into on the south side of the high altar, are three carved 
panels by moulded ribs Whose interscciions are marked oak sedilia for the officiating high priest, deacon, and 
by ornamental bosses. • sub-deacon. The high altar is especitfll^ splendid, and 

The BomaiVt ('atholic Cathedral at Nottingham, consists of a single slab of stone, supported by eight 
designed by A. M(p 1 by Pugin, is of the early English sliafts of Petworth marble. Beyond the high altardf 
style, and is, professedly, a returp to the ancient the lAdy-cliapcI, and at tllb sides are the chapels 
arrangements of a Christian temple. The sacristies, St. Alkpiund, St. Thuiiiaa of Canterbury, the VencrdSlc 
chapels, and body of tlie church arc to^ar4Fsnged as to Bede, St. Peter, and the Blessed Sacrament, 
produce a pictttresmic group of buildinj^, the parts at St« Bernard’s Monastery, at Charnwood, Lcicestcr- 
which admirably rnieve each other. 'I'he west front riiirc, is, we Mcsugie, by the same architect. The 
18 divided by buttresses into three comparlments, the style is Early English, with roamive walls, buttresses, 
centre one containing the principal ^gntrance ; over high gables and roofs, long and narrow windows, 
this door there are three deeply splayed lance^ deeply recessed doorways, and the other characlcristirs. 
windows. At the intersection or thes nave and tran- of that kind oft architecture which, surpasses every 
septs there is a tower surmounted by an elegant spire other for solemnity and grandeur of cfTect. The chapei 
rising to the height of one hundred^nd six^-four feet. *i|i cruciform in plan, and when finished will consist of 
At the base oi tlie Spire, over the dngles of the tower, a nave and choir with aisles and transejiis, with a 
are seulptured rinbleins of the four Evangelists. The tower and spire at the inti»raection. The an'he^ of the 
interior of the edifice is remarkable for its splendour, nave luring from piUkrs nine feet in circumfiTencc, 
not only as regards the architecture, but also the accOs- with foliatpd capitals.. The framing of the root, which 
Bories. It eonsials of nave, choir, aisles, transepts, is decorated with painting, is unen to the view, and 
chapels, and sacristies, and is uniform* in plan, one springs from stone corbels level with the base of tlie 
hundred and eighty feet in length, and eighty foot in clerAito^ windows The*bieh altar wiJl be at the east 
width at the transepts. The principal rafters, the tie- end against a reredos of arched panel-work the 
beams, and other framing are dress^ and chamfi'rcd. triple lancets of the gable. On the eastern walls of the 
The surfaces betw<*cn the rafters are coloured blue, iransepts are two altars—one to the Virgin, and the 
enriched, in unison with the spandrils, arches, and other to St. Joseph. As the chapter-house adjoins the 
walls, with painting and diapering. Tliere are no (south wall of the transept, a rose-window will be 
gallenca. The windows have been executed by an erected in the gable, and three large ]aiU‘c«is at the 
at list from Newcastle, and consist entirely of stained opposite end; the sacristy is on the south side, and 
glass, which imparts a great degree of richness and foi’ms in the plan a continuation of the transept gable 
solemnity to the whole interior. The stone pulpit wall nearly as far eastW'ard ipi the tennination ol the 
is encircled w*ilh foliage and tabernacle-work, and chapel. The stalls for the numks will be continued a 
IS placed unobtrusively in conjunction with one of considerable portion of the way down tlie nave. I'he 
the groat pillars between tlie n^ve and south tran- choir is hounded westward by a large and haiidsoiiK* 
sept. The choir is separated from the nave by a screen stone rood-loft, occupying one bay oi the nave. J t m 
ol opcrifwork, called the rood-screen, which is divided supported by three open arches (tlie side oni *8 contain - 
into three compartments, centre one forming ing altars), and surmounted with appropriate painting 
a doorway, which is closed |iy folding gates. The and other enrichments. 
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In the last Supplniienl: we had occasion to speak of oiiiployed. The other ^appui at iia will come for fiolicc 
several branches of fJirininp^hain uianii^ctiiro in which as we proceed. 

hi ass or copper, or some alloy iiitcrniouiatc between the As nearly all wire is made nretty miu*Ii in the same 
Iwo, IS the material on which the skillV the operator is iimiiiicr, it will suffice to confine our attention to that 
displayed. There are many nioac such, differing only in made of iron. The iron is brought to the Works iii 
minor details of working from these ; but wc may pssfc ^o\\% of rods, wrought to the state of what may perhaps 
over them, and say a few words on other matters. be termed tbiiJk wire. In the Supplement for Febru- 

• ary, while dc^si^ribing the operations at a laige Iron- 
Wire, Work, we Explained bow iron is brought into the form 

Wire-drawing, or the manufacture of wive from rods of rods and bars, by being drawn betwten two heavy 
of iron, steel, or othe» metal, is extensively carried on revolving rollers while in a white-hot ataUv For wire- 
at Birmingham, and is a process illustrating in a re* work this drawing is conducted to a greater extent 
niarkable degree the ductility of metals. tJnless a than fbr most other purposes, until the lengthened rod 
person has actually witnessed the operations, there is ly^thin enough to be twisted up into a coil, and in that 
some difficulty in edheeiving how tne transformation state to be transferred to the wire-factories, 
takes place— how the 4iametcr of the rod lessens and TPhe inm is covered wfcith scale (the hard oxide pro- 
the length ijwreases. There is no hammering or dueed by the beat necessary to roll the rods) when it 
pressing or* stamping, nb cutting or dividing, no cemes to the Worto; and to remove this scale the 
moulding or casting; and perhaps this is almbs^the coils are put into large revblWng cylinders conUin- 
only operation in the mechanical arts in which altera- ing gravel and water, the fhclioii against which 
t ion or shape is produced without any one of tlieiabove effects the desired otject. From iluse vemls the 
agencies. • ^ ' cotts are taken to a large shop or room the 

At the Wire-WorlBi of Mfessrs. Carpenter and Co., to tMe apparatus is cojltaine# for reducuig Ike thick- 
which we were favoured with access, the outfitio nf Ihb n^s tf tne metal. Prevlogaly to describing these, it 
arrangements is such as may be here briefly desc^bed. may be well to notice the Bncowive steps whereby the 
The factory is situated in tab western part pf Biming- pi^iit system has been brought about, 
ham, and consists of several bhildings, of which somesl Narrow filaments of metal have probably ueen Ofn- 
are occupied by wire-drawers, and the rest in away ployed ,fcir various puriwses from very eailsa tiliieS; 
aherwards to be noticed.* There is considerable power but Beckmann supiioscs that, m the first instance, thfl 
Inquired in the transformation of the iron rods Into liietal was beateffi with a hammer *11110 thin plates or 
lylre, and to provide this force there is a steam-engine leaves, that these leaves were afterwards divided into 

No. 818. * • VoL.XIII.-3T 
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email slips by a pair of slicaisorSomc siiriilar insiniinonr, ' 
and tluit the* slips were haniiiiered ami tiled to* a tulo- 
rably round fori^i. Ifuepcoliiif; thesubsequrnt 
in the mode of operation Beckmann aays, As loiij; as 
the work was proparctl by the lianimcr. the artists at 
Nurembcrfi; were calldQ toire-tmUfut ; but after the 
invention of the drawin(;;-irun th(*y were called tetre- 
drawers and wire-millers^ {Drahti:ieher and Draht- 
mufder). Both ^hese appella^ons occur in the history 
of Augsburg so eai^ as the year 13.iL, and in that of 
Nuremberg in 13uir; so that, according to the brat in- 
formation 1 have been able to obtain, 1 must class the 
invention of the drawing-iron, or proper wire-draw- 
ing, among those of the foiirtpcnth tlmtury." As 
respects our own co^mtry, it is supposed that all w'irc 
was made by the hammer till about 1505, when soihe 
German wire -drawers introduced an improved me- 
thod. Even after the improved plan of drawing the 
wire was adopted, the fweparatory piueesses were stijll 
very defective, for the iron rods were brought to the 
requisite thickness by means of the hammer. To this 
sncc4!eded a plan by which the Mis were drawn 
through a hole fay sudden lerks, thereby reducing the 
Ihickneas and itKweasing toe length. Lastly came the 
improvement of passing the red-hot rods between 
grooved rollers, until such a thieknm is attained as 
to be fit for the wire-drawer's operations ;^and in this 
state the art remains at present. 

In the room of tlie faotory to which our attention 
is now 4ii)^ted. and of which a sketch is given in 
the fronlm}ilSce, there is a double range of benches, on 
which w a number of wheels or drums rotating on 
vertical axes. All these axes are fllaced in connexion 
with the machinery of the ateass-cngine, and are so 
adjusted that the drums may be madcs to rotate or to 
remarn stationary at pleasure. Near each drum is 
placed a * drawing-piste,’ pierced with holes for the 
rcc'eptlon of the wire. Tho plates aie made of, very 
hard steel, and have holes punched carefully through 
them. These holes have all intermediate diaineters, 
between those corresponding with the thickest and the 
thinnest kinds of wire ; and. as the plates arc easily 
removed from the stand in which they rest, tlicrc are 
the means for employing draw-plates of any required 
kind. 

The principle of wire-drawing consists in forcing 
the rod of metal to pass through a hole ratlivr 
smaller than itself. This could not be done unless the 
metal ]K>S8e8sed a yielding quality, fur a portion of Uic 
diameter must be squeezed out of its place, and , made 
to elongate tho piece. The draw-plates, then, have tlie 
holes through which the metal is to be {breed, and Uie 
drums give the nectwary drawing-power. One end 
of a cotl of wire is hamineicd or nlcd thinner, and 
inserted into one of the holes of a draw-plate, and 
after being pulled through it is licld tight by an in- 
strument atuched to the drqin ; the drum is madf 
to rotate rapidly, and in so doing draws the metal 
through the hole, and causes it to wind round the 
drum itself, the diameter of Aie wire being a little 
decreased by this agency. It is then passed similarly 
through a second Imle somewhdt smaller than the first, 
by exactly similar moans, whereby a second stage of 
attenuation is brought about. Step by step does this 
continue, different drsw-plates and different drums 
being enjoyed, until the. iron is brought to any 

3 Hired d^ee of dnencss. » by very small degrees 

lat these changes are prfliteed ; for if an attempt 
were made to draw the wiie through a Imie much 
emallor than itself, it would break. There is a gaiM 
employer^ to determine the size of the wire ; and the 
size so determined is indicated by numbers : tor in- 
Btance, wire No. is about three-tentbr of an inch in 
diaftietcr, while No. is not above one-iifticth of an 
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inch. There is, however, some lit lie diversity in this 
nukUer ih different factories, e\en to the extent of 
ing with No. I at tiie smallest diameter, and 

upwards to the largest. It would seem as if . 

some designation which would give the actual dia- 
ineler, such as the number of hundred I hs of an inch, 
would remove all ambiguity ; but doubtless those con- 
cerned have a sufficient reason for theiV Eystciiis. 

The mere act of drawing the wire tliroiigh the hole^ 
does not comprise all that is td be done ; for the metdr 
becomes so nardened by tfie compression, that if^^ 
were not anncAled from time to time it would be too 
hard for working. It also requires to be roughened by 
the application of sulphuric acid to facilitate the process 
of drawing. I'herc ir. a kind of iron called ' cliareoal- 
iron (in which charcoal has been used insteaijl of coal in 
the BineUiiig) calculated to hear moHPdrawing without 
annealing than common iron; and the nuitibrr of au- 
nealiugs therefuretdepends partly on Uic thickness of 
the wire and partly on the quality of tho metal. The 
arrangements for annealing arc curious ; in unoof the 
buildings of the factory arc aiinraling-kihis, cvlindrical 
in form, three or lour feet in diameter, and 'Mght‘.or 
ten in depth; they aie^madc of iion. encased exter- 
nally with brick. The coils of woe, as taken fioui 
the drums, ate laid flat one on another in these kilns ; 
the small coils being placed within the larger ones, mi 
as to Kise as little spuce as possible. After every apei- 
ture is closed, a fire is kindled, and the hot air cir- 
culates round the vessel, keeping the wire— aniouii I - 
ing to twenty or thirty cw't. at once— at a red heat for 
twenty- four Ibours ; or rather, the heating and the slow 
cooling together occupy this space of time. In the 
reduction of the metal to the state of very tine wire, 
this annealing is repeated several times, sometimes 
amounting to six or eight. 

According to the hardness or softness of the inetal. 
or the tenuity required to be attained, somi* or other 
of thesei. arran|^meiit$ are more or less modifled : hut 
tlie general principle is the.same in .ill. Dr.Wullastoii 
deYis(*d a mode of nAking exquisitely fine wire lor 
inicrometrical purposes by the followiufc ingenious 
contrivance : lie made some })latinum wire, so small 
as l-3U0th of an inch diameter, by a draw-plate of his 
ovirn .invention ; tlien made a tiny cylinder or mould, 
down the centre of which he platted the wire*; then 
]M}ui'ed melted siUssr into this mould, so as to form a sort 
of little ingot eaveloping the platinum ; then drew this 
mgot into tho state of a wire nearly or quite as fine as 
tne pfatinum had been ; then immersed the wire thus 
p^dured into hot nitric acid, bv which all the silver 
,was dissolved, leaving a central fibre of platinum 
smaller perhaps than uumao eye had ever before (or 
since) seen : so fine, indeed, that ^ some instances he 
produced platinum wire less than one ten-thousand ih 
part of an inch in diameter ! For some fine and deli- 
cate purposes, in which the wearing away of the draw- 
holes would be a detriment, it was proposed some 
years ago to use diamonds, sapphires, or rubies as the 
iiiatcriiu for draw-plates, cm account of tNbir r.:('essive 
hardness; but this costly project is somewhat too 
start hng for manufacturers in general. 

Screws, 

The same* factory which has here engngoi^ our atten- 
tion also furnishes the mcaiitf for observing the Screw’^ 
w^mtifacevrei an extensive department of Birmingham 
industry. 

A mow is, as most persons may surmise, a piece of 
wire (generally iron), with certain appliances at its two 
ends tO' make it serve a particular purpose. The thread 
or worm twisted round u prevents it from being driven 
into wood sb readily as a mdl, but, no the other band, 
it retains its hold more firmly on account of Uie circu*. 
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lar motion necessary for its extraction. ThI hei^of 
the screur answers much the sainu purpose as tlMjjpf 
a nail ; but the notch or cut in the head is nnc^Kry 
for the peculiar means whereby the screw is worked. 

There are five operations here involved— tiie cutting 
of the wire to the right length, the forging of the head, 
the turning off tlie head and the upper part of the shank, 

^ the cutting of the notch.^and the cutting of the thread ; 
%nd the&e give cinpluvment to a large number of persons, 
e]3if*f1y feinales, at tliis fibtury. Several machines of 
raliier intricate construftion arc used/the result of at- 
tempts to cum bine tivu or mure of the processes in one. 
In one of these machines a coil ot wire, the proper thick* 
ness fdr the screws about to be made, is hung on a kind 
ot handle, ^tid tli^nd of tlu! wire is inserted in a narrow 
opening ; tJie*ifllt;hinc, worked by a steam-engine, is 
then Jett td perforin its own work : it draws in the wire, 
cuts off' a snialUfiiece, presses one end in such a manner 
as to form the protuberant head ot a screw, loosens its 
hold, and allows the half-made screw to fall into a box 
bi'iiealh. In other machines, nothing is done but cutting 
off the ]*icce of W'ire ; and cadi piece, thus cut, is taken 
11)1 by a boy, who holds it or phccs it in a separate ma* 
chi no wliero one end is pressed to foim a head. 
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After these preparatory stages, tlic pieces of* wire 
arc handed ujno women, who, working at easy ranges 
of benches bring the sccaHrs to a finished form. One 
operation is to make the ifotch in the head of tlie sergr. 
To efibet this, a woman opens with her right hanfr* 
kind of clasp or vice attached tcUhe bench, adjusts the 
screw with her left hand, in such a manner tfiwi the 
head^hall be uppermost and elevates the screw bv 
iDeans of a lever till it comes in contact with% amail 
circular disc or cuttef, by which a notch or groove is 
instantly cut in the head of the screw; she then 
^ loosens the bold, lets the screw fall into a receptacle, 
and adjusts another, to be treated in a similar manner. 
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Another set of workwomen mate the thread or spimt 
cut round the stem of the sci'ew.* The screw Is 
attached to a lathe which has a kind of shifting or reci- 
procating niovement*given to it ; and w^hile the screiv 
is thus rotating and shifting, a wnmati applies to ita 
surface the end of a sharp-cutting tool, shaped in ac- 
rardance with the kind of thread required to be cut. 
The double movement to which the screw is subjected 
cauKes the ent to assume a spiriiJk instead of a mere 
circular form. There is a good deal of tact required 
in this w'ork, for two or tlirec cutting tools are etA* 
ployed at oncp, one to give the requisite depth to the 
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cut, and another to impart the proper shape to its 
sloping sides. Tin* tools have likewise to be constantly 
welted with ivaler to prevent them from becoming 
too lapidly healed ; so tnat the woik women have many 
little points to attPiicflo with every screw, 

A third set of females arc employed in turning the 
head of tlie screws in a lathe, to give them a cinmhtr 
and stnodtb appearance. When all these various pro- 
cesses arc finished, the screws arc cleansed and bright- 
ened by being washed in alkaline water, and tlicn dried. 

The cutting of the thread to a screw, like that of the 
teeth to a file, is a mechanical process which has been 
snade the subject of msiny attempts at improvement ; 
but it will suffice to have given the general outline of 
the plan usually followed. 

Kails form another curious branch of manufactures 
in this district ; a biancl^differing from that of wire or 
of screws i\i this particular, tliat it iiartakes both of the 
handicraft and of the factory character. Neither wire 
uor screws can ho pj-ofitabljamade without igrtain mer 
chanical arrangements Mjueuhat iSeyoiid tiSe means of 
a humble wM-kman ; btffiillioiis ut nails are so ms4^ 
There 18 one system adopted in Birminghaiij, and 
another adopted in numerous country towns 
lagcs distant a few mites, from it. Jn tlie fact^y any 
raugefiient in Uie town itself, the nails produced AFb 
gi'neraily such as are termed cut nails ; while in tte 
villages the kind known m wromgkt nails art; made. 
In the former systcin the nails are made from sheets 
• 3T2 
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oCh'un; in the 1utU?ii||LlH7 aro made fiuin riiiiall qua- 
clrRqguUr In Die former a Gteam-engine is re- 

^llired to drive tbe machines Avhich make the nails ; 
10 the latter tlie lusty arm of the •workman is the oiily 
roachino. The generally si etn fol lowed hy the village 
* nailers' w:a9*dcBcril>e(I in No. GOO; and it will there- 
fore sufteo now to notice t|,^c iaclory aiTangoiiionta for 
cirf nails. ^ , 

In the north-oaat part of Bhniinghaiu there is a 
large factory, kiiow^ as the *' Britannia Works,” where 
an enth'c langc of extensive buildings is wholly 
devoted to this purpose. Theyi stories or laiiges of 
looms, one over another, arc flilud wilTi nail-niaking 
machines, nearly a kjijndreil in number, all of com- 
plicated constnicliun, and all set hi nioticai hy ohe 
steam-engine. So largo and bo busy do the arrange- 
ments apfiear, and so Stunning the noiBe ])roduccd by 
all those machines, that it is di^e.nlt to Wring the mind 
to think that the whole object in view is nothing more 
that! the making of lUftre nails. Out this is one of 'the 
points whore fiurn^^ give importance, irrespective of 
everything else. 

The general principle involved In the nianufactiire, 
is to rut up large sheets of iron into strips, and to c:iit 
up these strips into nails i BUlgoct to H lew variations 
atterwards to bo iiritlced. The iron i« bsoughc to the 
form of shoelB at thp i’olling-miilfi^ Ig the usual way. 
When atiout to tie cut into atr)pt|« g than takes up one 
of the sheets, and lioldi it hcirUontgiiy in or against a 
machiiiQ in avtch a manusr Uuti a d^iKteudiiig blade iii- 
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stantly severs a strip from it, the widtli of which Is 
equal to the intendinJ length of the nail. For the 
largest kinds of nails, ihis process of cutting the strips 
retires very forcible means. 

When the stiips arc colleeted in suifirient quantity, 
they are qjit up the fA'in of nails, by one or other 
of three kinds of niachincaillJf we look at a common 
cat nail, such as those calln^brads,' we shall find that 
the thickness is equal JVom end to end, but that the 
#iiilth diminishes so regularly, that if several be 
arranged ahernartShly with the heads in opposiic^direc- 
tions, th.e whole will form one continuous piece. This 
,/Mi Ukewise the cash whether the nail have a head, or 
— merely k blunt extremity at the thicker end. 
tl is iq efRpht this rutting without any waste that 


the inacUIncs are planned. Ip one kind of machine, 
fqj^ Bin all brads, tnc cutler or blade vibrates U|i and 
down, cutting off a piece of iron from tin* strip at eueb 
desi'cnt ; and it has also a swinging motion horizon- 
tallvi so as. to make the cuts at an acute angle, with 
each oilier. iTho cuusequciice of this is, that tlie cuts, 
being alternately oblique in different chrec-tions, give a 
wedge-shape to the pieces ot iioii cut off*, and these ^ 
pieces thereupon constitute *the nails. In^anothor 
tqrm of mac'hine the blade ^as not a swinging move- 
ment; but aftcl* CHch eut. the strip of iioii is tiirifcMl 
over, so as to present the other side uppermost for 
the next cut; an aiTHMgeiiienL which briiign about the 
same wedge-shape to the cut nail, but by * jifieveiit 
iiioans. 

The strips arc held by men or bidP while being cut. 
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s^lfl are drivesi ontrard into tbc machine as fast as the 
mpls arc cut off. In some of the inachinos, more coin- 
.plirated than the other, the piece of iron, after being 
cut off from the strip, is caught by a kind of clasp, and 
exposed to a pressure which givos s head to it, some- 
what in the manner of heading scrdlfs. A large kind 
of nail called tpike nails is made in a different man- 
ner, being produced from small ^quadrangular rods 
instead of slaaets. One end of a rod beings inserted in 
the machine, a piece long enough for a nail is cut off; 
and this piece is exposed to such powerful pressure as 
to squeeze it into tnc form of a nail, tbe.tapering of 
foruj being produced neither by cutting nor by per- 
ciwsion. The power required for ihiosM so great, that 
the rods require to be made red-hot b^orc being cut, 
to make them more yielding , 

jjM^l the nails, made by eignty or a hundred machines 
IKhis way, arc annealed before being fitted for use ; 
and tj^is annealing gives employment to a distinct de- 
partftient of the Woiks. The nails are put into iron 
poxes, covered over, and placed in ovens, whM they 
under&o the annealiDg jirocess. ^ This done, uSey are 
emptied into iron Mrrows. aiTd wheeled to the pack- 
ing-room, where tliey are* packed in strong hempen 
bags, or in packages, or in casks, according to 
destination. 
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Th(' pa(‘]cinp;-ro()m iljUBtr&icstJie vast oxlontlo wliii;!] 
,bo list* nf (ml nailB has altained ; for it has sGnirtiioos 
‘ontainod four hundred tons of iron in the form of 
iiaih. When the machines are all in work, they cut 
lip from thirty to forty tons of iron per wrek ; an^ as 
there are supposed to be, one taken w'hli another, about 
a million nails ^to a ton, this {;ives fort/ inilliunH of 
nails per week, or lavo thousaml millions in a year, as 
the produce of this onjj OMtablishnient ! Suj)])osin£* 
tffesc nans to avorace one jneb in Iciif^th, they uoiiM 
<>\U'nd mure than tTiirty tnousand mil^ in a strai^lit 
line, or ten times the distance from England to Wew 
Ynik. Tliip is an item in the anlhmctie of inaiiufar- 
t II res wh|pJl brings the matter liome to general readers ! 
h(‘lffr when wc speak of»toni and huiidred- 
u eights. 

.• Tfd^TrayB 

'fins is a dc'patttnirnt of inaiuifActuri^ which was (\sta- 
hiished aiioiU a century ago in Hirmiiighani. John 
naskiM'ville, ttho was first a stone-ruttcr and then a 
sf.hpolinaster, iiitrudiiecd the art of making japanned 
iron liays; and the productioi^ becainc so higlily aii- 
pro\e({ that he made a handsoiilt* fortune, and laid ihe < 
foundation fur a large department of Biinniigham ni- 
ilusii y * 

The making of the trays is principally a species of 
staui])iiig. Snupo&ing an (ihloiig *iron tray with the 
eoi Tiers Kiunded to bi» recjuired : a Mieet of the niolaJ 
IS •Mil to the remiired size, and is then exposed to 
lepeated bloivs li’oiii the die oi foiee of a stamping- 
pivs\ by wlueb the edge is gradually eiirled up so as 
to lorru B rim. Tho niimbcT of blows and tbc kmd of 
du’ depend on the de])tli and pattern of the tray; and 
alter tlio tray is lormed, its flat portion is ^dauislnM ui 
hat mered to give it a elusmicss and firmness of t(»x • 
lure. • 

The iron trays thus produced are slinost Invatiahly 
japanned ; hut we can better notice this proeesaSii eon- 
nexiun with the manufacture ot ^ 

Papier-mar h 6 Trayy, 

of ihe finest and most inleiesling factor lea jn 
Birmingham is lliat ol Mctsis. JciineiiH and Belli ulge, 
whore japanned papict-inaelif* work 4 h bioiight to a 
high d(?grco ot beauty. It is said to^haye been about 
half a century ago that the mode of trays fioin 

paper was introdiieed, and freftn that fiiye successive 
improvcniciits have been gradually inad<^ both mi tiny 
paper foundation itself and in the finish given to the 
surface. ^ 7 

The show-room of the establishment under notice is 
crowded with specimens, which show liow high the art 
of japanning has reached. Almost every variety 
of household furniture, and trinkets without number, 
are liere displayed, exhibiting the interiTiixturo of 
japanning with paiifting and with iiilayiL^ This ait 
is independent of the iiiaterial beneath, wr whether 
this be of iron, wood, •or paper, the subsequent pro- 
cesses stul continue pretty much the same. 'I'he fac- 
tory, howevcE, embraces the two departments of paixr- 
work and japan-work, and these may be nolicea in 
succession. ^ 

There arc two inodes of manufacturing in paper or 
* papier-madli^ ’ (literally * mewed paper, but )nip])^H 
paper reduced to fragments and softened). In 
these the paper is reduced to a pi^y mass, anrl prei . „ 
into moulds ; in the other, sheedi of paper are pnated 
together until the required thickness is attained. It Is 
in this latter mqdc that tea-trays are made. • * 

In the first place, a aastriron nioidif is jirepared from 
a model, the upper surface of the mould corresponding 
with the interior of the tray to be made. This mould is l 
^Rsed on the surface, fiiid is then prepared to receive i 
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its supce^sivc garments of pajier. The pa]»er employed 
is a greyish, thick, gnunilateu kiw, made for llic piif- 
posr*. It is cut up to the required sizes and shape by 
wunum seated at tahh's ; and the pieces thus cut 
handed to ih" ])astert. Every^liccl or piece* !■> laid 
down on a bench, and pasted tlioioughly on both sides 
with a brush. AnotluM' woman takes iqi the pasted 
sheet, and laj^ it on the mould, adjusting it to iis 
place ; a second jiiec'e, atunlarly pustcal on both sides, 
IS laid on the first; and a third oii>he second. These 
three thicknesses, arc tlien rubbed and smoothed down 
w'cll w'ilh a cloth, till they follow (‘Xactly the contour 
of the mouldy and the mould -wiih its eovcriiig is 
placed in If healed stoie-rooin, wheie it remaiuH till 
])ejf(»eily diy. Thice more thieWless(‘R aic applied in 
a similar way; then a second stove-diyiug; then three 
more laycis ; ayd so on, until amass ot uastehoard has 
been produced thick (Mioiigh lor tin* object in view. 
Aiinvintgo nrtniber of tbicknesw's'is about thirty or 
foU*' : but for some purposes there are as many as a 
hundred and tw’enty, requiring about forty slovcMliy- 
iiigs in the (‘oursc m the iiiamifacturo, and necobsariJy 
in\olviiig a huge amount ol manual employment. 

When llie whole subslariec* is laid on and liArrlcncMl, 
ihe iicvt Kti'p is to remove it from the mould or pattern 
on which it is laid. The edges are cut with a shaiji 
knife, so as 1o loosen contact at those parte; and as 
the mouM had gi eased before the paper was 
applied, the removal of the latter is easy. When re- 
moved, it is ti immed and smoothed by various means, 
and tbr»n preaeiits the exact form of tiic article to be 
riiadf. Where it is of a more oniarneiilal eharactcT. 
and made by casting, a simple process of drying and 
of trimtuiag brings ft to the pi oner state. 

Then ensues the (onamouUil department of ihe 
work, in which taste is (‘oristanlly called forth. 'J'hc* 
black polished smtaee, which is the groundwork or’ 
■near ly all trays, is given by a black japan varnibh, 
applied by women with a brusli. A highly smooiJi 
surfac^e is iirodueed by rubbing with pow’dtTW pundee- 
stone and alienvards with finer pow ders, finishing with 
the bare liand as a rubber. 

The ]>ainting is a dibiim*! department, and is carried 
on wjlJi much skiJl. in moat other hranclres ot 
art, there are niariufa*‘,lururs wdio serve the cheap as 
well as thobo which provide Bu' good ; and for three- 
j^Wice or fourpence the centre of a hu ge tray is bedi- 
zened with flue staring fl()W('r.s or ornaments by a pro- 
cess midway bcj;ween painting and stem illing. But in 
the kind of work winch we have here under notice, 
the painters arc really artisis. competent to the pro- 
duction of landseapes, portraits, and other specimens 
of th(* pictorial art, the minuteness and high finish of 
which arc madi! to depend on the costliness of the 
article produced. 

Many highly curious kinds of inlaying are employed 
id japan-work. Formei^ an imitation of tortoise-shell • 
was much in vogue, and was thus produced : — W'heu 
the tray ivas piopeily ^prepared, a thin transparent 
varnibh was laid on, and leaf silver was laid upon this ; 
the two were hardened together in a slo\e, and a thick 
body of varnish was added, capable of eonccaling tlie 
silver ; a piece of piimictf-slone was applied at spots 
hero and there to remove so much of the varnish as 
should admit the silver to show slightly through, 
thereby giving a kind of iinitaliveMortois«Mjbell ap* 
peurance. For a commomr sort vctmilloti wTas used 
instead of silver. 

Some (rf the finer kind8-.of japan-work are inlaid 
with inother-uf-pearl in a curious inq^unen Pied(^ df 
thisdeMeate substance arft cut to the exact Ibrm rb** , 
quired. and laid down upon the wft japan in tiklir 
proper positioif; and the whole d\irface is then Vftir- 
nished and pumiced, varnished and pumiced^ ao many 
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times, that the wli^c romos to a iiniloi m' level, nnd a bharp ^oint ; he then applies them to the edfre of a 
the pearl scorns to hr inlaid like huhUwoik. Another loraliinr gritstone, hy frlitch the points hccuinc biiioo'h. 
method, for iiiofp <‘lahorate patterns, is llio folloivinj? This opetation, like nocclle^f^Ti tiding and foi k-grinding, 
The pearl is apjilied to the Ruiiface in a laijio plain is very deleterious, from the panicles of metal and 
piece, the full size of Aio device; on this is bkelchod of ^rit which float about in the an; anc). the .same 
the exact iiattern which the pearl is to present, with a nicans havehcen contrived in various quarters to ainc- 
paint whieli will robist the action of aejuafortis; the lioratc the inie as the others, sulneet* qevcrtlKdt^ss to 
other parts of the pearl Sre eaten away by tins acid, that strange apathy wliich too often leads woiknieii to 


and thus the re^uiu'd palteri? is develoyied. For com- 
moner kinds of \^jrk coloured nt<*lal lie. foil is used 
instead of peail, often prufiiicing a variegated and 
pretty ayipearauee. SonH*liiuf£ japanned articles are 
tfilt all over, pieviou4 tf> the applicatioii^t. /hose paint- 
ing or inlaying proagsea; and hy varying the conihi- 
liations of these iiietWida, there is great scope 'loi Uie 
exercise uf la«'te. 

Taken allogcther, llns may he deeniotia very pleasin 


neglect the most ordinary precautions against <diseasqp 
The wiips being pointedoat both ends, they aie cut 
lip into ]>iiis. itiL bundle of them is arranged even tflnl 
parallel, and a lieavy eiitling blade is made to srvei' 
them all at a particuliir part of their length, suffieient 
for one pm; the group is apjain adjusted,' M/d 
cut ; and so on until all the ])it»ccB have been sevfrerl 
into piii-leOi ihs. 'i'ho middle pie^A^vliieli were not 
))ointed in the original process, arc now ranged in 


branch of art, and one eapahlc of heyig applied (if older between thp fingers and thuinb^ and applied to 


fasbiun should lead the ivay) to a number of pnrfioses 
not yet within its range. The name of * japan' siAnns 
to point to the Kaatein origin ol luis art ; and if wc 
refer to the mode of making japanned ware in the 
Burmese Kinpiro, descrilied in No. C'2t), we shall see 
how far there arc points of difference in the Eastern 
and tile English modes of prut'Cilure. It may be well 
to state that the distiiietixe character of japan-u'ork 
lies in the use of gum and spiii^i'th the colouring 
agent; instead of nil and tuipentine, as in coininoii 
house-painting and floor -cloth printing; or si/c and 
water, as in payicr-sUinixig and distemper-painting. 

Pow. 

“Where do all the pins go This question has 

been asked, but it would he somewhat difliirultto give 
a coi rect answer. ( )t the niilliuns which are made every 
,yfar most of them by degrees become • lost,* and are 


tlie wheels, where they are all pointeirat one end. 

Preparations arc now' made lor putting pn the 
‘licads' to the yuns. The wire used for this ymrpose is 
thinner than th.it lor the shaft of the yun, and is wound 
into a close spiial roiirifl a central wne the sanie ihick- 
ncbs as the pins, by means of a sinal! syuniiiiig-wheel. 
When this coil is finishcd^il is shpyied off the cential 
wire ; and six or eight of these being taken uyi between 
the lingers of a wiykmai^ lu' cuts them up hy means 
of a fixed chisel or cutter into pieces of eitliei two or 
three curls each, accoiding to the sort of pin. This 
operation ib one wherein the eye and the fingers of the 
woikiiian gradually ai quire a yu'cnsuin and qiiirkiiess 
quite incomprehcnsiblu to other persons. A man will 
cut up eighteen or twenty thniisand of these heads ni 
a day, without making a mistake as to the nuinher of 
culls or luniB of the syiiral in each head. 

When Ihcbc heads have been ainu'dlrd, they »rc fixed 


thought of no more. However, it is lucky for the pin- on the jniis by w'omeii and chi Aren, a piocesb whiidi has 
makers that such is the cast* ; and it may be w'cR here* been effected atdiffcroiit times in dilfcrent ways. By the 
to allow briefly how the suyiply is keyit un. old method, one of the little coils or heads was taken 

The yiiii-manufacluic is not so iiiucli localised as uyionthceiid of ashaiyx.yilat'ed in a sinall steel diesunk 
most other branches of niapuf^tiires in iiietal. There to half the size of the* head, and struck by another sinii- 
aie Urge factories in London, in Binningliain, in War- lar die let fall upon it ; by wliieh means the coil became 
riiigtoii, and 111 Gloucestershire; and llicro secins no firiiily closed uyion the pm and iorined its head. The 
reason why such should not be it he case elsewhere. falling die w'as worked by a lever moved hy the foot oi 
Tills cm ions and apparently insignificant branch of the Work woinaig* and the pin wa's held lioiizonlally. A 
industry is, like many pthors, carried on^ under l^x) better niodc^lij^been intrucluccd, hy whidi a smootli 


different forms ; the one hy hand labour almost excTu- and more cifejimc head is produced. In this method 
alvelv: and the other wholly* or nearly so, by ma- the pin is placed vertically in a hole, and the upper dio 
The nature of the ojieratiovs by the hand tfills apon i|^ such a inaiiner as not only to form and 


chiiiery , - . 

method gives a more iiiU-lligibic idea of the object to* 
be allained, than the intricate and complex arrange- 
ments of a niachine : we will therefore follow the steps* 
of ihtf former. 

Ill the flist place the brass wire Cfor brass it is, 
how*evcr failver^ it may look when fluished) must be 
straightened from the coils in which it is brought to 
the woi'ks. This is done by llxii^ a number of pihs 
in a buaixl, so ai ranged that if' wire be drawn between 
them It will be forced to asiiKiie a straight direction. 

The wire is cut off into lengths of thirty feet each, and 
these lengths are furthet cut in(p pieces Jung enough 

for about half-a-dozen pins, One man used to this „ _ 

employment can straighten^ twenty thousand dozen of them a layer of grain tin, then anotm^ layer of pins, 
pin-lciigths in a day. and so mi alternately ti^the vessel is tiill ; a little 

Next ensues the poiij^ing. This is effected by xp-J||||g^ and scream of tarw arc also introduced, and 
plying ffAib end each wire in the pttiper position to^MthoJo is allow'cd to boil for an hour. This pro- 
tta; ^ge of a rapidly rotating w'hcel. A workman is repeated two or three times, by which the sur- 
takes up twenty or thirty len^bs of wire bctw;con bis I far.? af the pins becfbie completely coated with a thin 
Augers and thumbs, rangt^s tliem in a rowt brings all layer of metallic tin.'^ The piiis are washed in w'ater, 
the ends parallel, and aptdies the points obliquely to jisejamated from the ^ains of tin by stiairiing, dried 
the edSe of a steel w heid 'covered with flno teeth on in hot bran, andT'^ansed from the hut bran bywin- 
ilH sui ; he g^ves a rotatory movement to each w ire, iiowing. ^ 

by n iK^ciiliar ochon of liis flngiws, so that in an ixicon- lastly, comes the ‘papering,' a process which (rathci 
.fxnvahly abort vrsce of time all the ends arc brougUt to unnecessarily, it would appr.^^ divides the pins intB 


fasten the head, but also to give it a smooth and round 
Stirfacc at the inp; and when the headitig is done, to 
obviate the loss of time in moving the pin out uf the 
bole, tlieie is a spiing beneath wb'ich jerks it up bo 
as to render it easily seized by th(^ Angers. One pin- 
header can fix Jroin Iwelvo to iiftecn thousand in a 
day. 

This he^£ done, the change (ff colour is wrought 
A great qfKilily of pins is juiLiiilo a barrel or cylin- 
drical vessel, together with cream of tartar ^d warm 
water; and by the rotation of the barrel, and the 
Iriction one against another, they become perfectly 
clean. They arc uext laid in a c^Jpper pan ; above 
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))pnriy\vort1ia or Bniullcr quantities. The nieces uf 

R havc grooves or ebannels ixnprcssoil Ai tliem, 
L'ans of a sort of crimping-irons, and the pins 
being taken up by a kind of comb which places all 
the points.in one direction, are pushed quickly through 
or info the paper, a sinaU lever being employed to 
facilitate this pMcess. The children b# whom this 
is done acquire w ‘aiucb expertness in the art, as to 
be ahlelo paper thirty ojLfurty thousand in a day. 

wilt tliuB bo seen t^t the number of distinct 
operations is very great ; and yot so much has the sub- 
division pOabour effected, that throe or four thousand 
^sold for a shilling. It is not at all inenn- 
1 ' £ experience in other subjects that the desire 

In'" t^ncentratc the inanufacturtf under inechaiucal 
agenr‘y should ha|A led to the invcMition of maclnrica 
having tliis objl^ff in view. So far haek as Uoniy 
years ago a niachine was patented by which the whole 
chain oi nperatwis was carrietl on without the aid of 
manual labour ; the wire was drawn off a loel by a ]iair, 
of pincAi, straightened in its jiassage bcLwoeii a row 
of jqiiis, cut off to the proper Icngtli by a sharp tool, 
lointcd at one whi*el and snieptlii'd at another, and 
astly headed. Another large rstablishmcnt, slightly 
noticed in No. 113, has been jlcvoted to the production 
of solid-headed nins, in wlijc^ the licad is lormcd out 
of a portion of the shank itself, pressed into a globular 
form. ' ‘ * 

Ten or a do/on years ago it was stated that twenty 
millions of pins an; required for the consuinptioii of 
the kingdom every day! 

Steel iViw. 

Steel pens, like pins, arc articles so small in siz'^tliat 
il is somewhat difficult to biitig the miml to estimate 
them by the ton weight: yet such must be done in 
vicu ing them as a brands oi inanufaclui e. London has 
the credit of producing the heat pens, or at any rate 
the highest price ischaiged for them ; but Birin ifigh am 
is (he main seal of the iiiamifacuirc in r<*spect to quan- 
tity. Its maniifaetunTK talk of ific milliuiis of dozciO) 
which they produce e\ery >car; and there can be no 
doubt, f'lom the laigc extent of some of the factoiies, 
the number made iiiusl he enormous. , 

lOvery firm has Us 'own peculiar m.ode of making 
these little steel impleiiicnts, differing from th:iL of 
others in a degree wliiiH, though ii.^r jjreciahle by 
most pCM'sons,i5 important in tlx; eyes oPtlose engaged 
in Llie inanulaclurc. l/mg before the iijuoduct^m o£ 
Steel pens as a general article of sale, melkJlic pens of 
some kind or oilier were often made ; sometime.^ silver, ' 
when inteiuliMl for presents; sometimes brass, when 
intended to accompany cheap brass inkstands that usee) 
to he made Boinc^[eais ago. (^ne of tbckfiist attempts 
to combinu the clarity of Steel pons with an increased 
degiee of durability, consisted in aniiing Iho points 
M'iih metallic nibs| htil tiic impruvcinent was not 
adequate to the increased cost. Another IHass of iiii- 
provemeiUs, or suggested impiovcineius, was tlic 
iiitroducflon of pens whose nibs should be formed of 
pieeious stoqrs, or some other substance uf great hard- ' 
ness. One km«L 4 >atciitcd twenty years ago, consiited ' 
of a tortoiscsheiy^lM: or barrel, with small pijeccsof 
diamond or ruby imbedded in the nibs. AnotluT kind 
contained as nib of rubv hi fine gol^and sue 
pens liave been said to last six years witmit inju. 

A third kind is formed of Vliodium nibs set in fi 
gold. Other varieties havr^ betm^wceasionally brf^iytbt 
forward ; and at the present daj^hcio are small pens 
tp be seen in some of the London ^oi>- window s, narked 
a guinea each. * , , ♦ 

But it is the great commercial ej'imoni of cboapness 
which gives a character tb the man'ufaelure. The 
millions, and not the unite, determine the general 


arrangements of tlie wiToh*. A pjnall workshop will 
suffice for the making of a guiiya pen ; but a large 
factory is mpured fur the production al' those sold at 
ten or twenty for a penny. It was tuit until the gnieip*’ 
intioduction of steel an tlic iriatc^ial employed, that Ike 
matter assumed a commercial importance. 

As this manufacture progressed, steel of less and 
less thickness became ennployed, so as to give an elgs- 
tieity as miieb as possible resembling ihal of quill pens : 
and the teinjiHr of tlio steel became object of especial 
attePiion. • Whoever has noticcfl the almost infinite 
variety in the forms of jieiis, will peiceive that the 
slits and ancr^pres iiba>v4 the nib aie so many con- 
trivances to give elasticity to the pen; and indeed 
ofjhe patents have had rcfuiifincc to the arrange- 
ment of tli^e incisions. 

A dcsctiptiofi/of oneof the modes of making common 
steel p»ns w ill illnstiate the general character of the 
maniifacturc everywhere. A puiiidi is first made of 
liaulened steel, th(‘ C‘.\ncl size and shape of the pen to 
be made. V ery sheet steel, from the one-hnnnrecltb 
to the lwO‘hiimliei!llh of an inch in tliirkness, isr'ut up 
into strips two indies and a half in Virltli; and from 
these strips small pieces arc cut of the projier sire for 
the pens. Tliese blanks are anuealcd, to rt'inove the 
baldness whicli the rolling of the sheets had imparled, 
and are then Vel^'dcansed on the surfai^e. Slamping- 
presses ace then uscuHo impress the maker’s name on 
each blank, and to <‘iit out llic aperture, if any. A very 
fine cutting tool woiked hy a press is then used to cut 
the slit ill the piece of metaf— nut cntiiMy through, 
but leaving it to be finished in an after stage of tJio 
operation. The hollow or cliKlicd form is given to the 
blank by plaeirig it ifii a concave die, and allowing a 
convex punch to press forcibly upon it, by which it is 
made to conform to the concanty ot the die. 'J'he pens 
thus made aie hardened, by being heated and then sud»’ 
deidy fouled ; and the sJil is finally peifeeteil, or carried 
entirely through the thiekness of the metal, by pinching 
tile nibs in a Kind of elasps or pincers. 

These are the out hues 01 the mode employed, snb- 
ject to larjations iii diffeiciil factories. The puuching- 
press is tiic chief woiking agenl, for by its aid the 
cutting out uf llie hlan^', the letteiing and stamping, 
the iorming of the aperture and slit, the dishing, and 
other parts of the proeess are done. There is a cu- 
rniUs me.ins employed for c^t»aiiing (he pens when 
finished or nearly finished. There is a machine em- 
i^oyed coiisisliug oi a tin eylimier about a yard in 
leiigtl) by eight” or nine inches in diameter, iiaving a 
hole in tne mnkHe of its Icngtii, furnibhcd with a cover 
or dooi : life cylinder is hung on joints at each end to 
Clanks foinicd mie on each of two a.Klcs. The door is 
opened, several riiousarid pens are j»ut into the cylinder, 
and the latter is made to i evolve in Biu;h a manner iliat 
il shifts backwards and forwards, up add down, sous 
tf# shake the pens among) eacdi other completely, there- 
by cleaning lliem by tlmr imitiml friction. 

l^u'ords. 

It may seem btrange that vdiiic Sheffield is the head- 
quarters of the rutleiy tradi^ generally, BirniingliHUi 
should have been the chic&seat of the sword-liiunufac- 
tiire ill this eounlry ; yet sueh seems to be the fact, 
Perhaps it may he ox))laiiied from this circumstance, 
that as Birmingham supplied during jvar-litiui an iui- 
niciise number uf muskets for the use of the attny, an 
extension of (he same agency brought the sword-trade 
also withii'i reach ot the tow\^ 

The swori-lradc of iiiany dlfferriit couutiies baa 
been a^ ol|^ct of great imporlaiiee and boIVcitude. 
The possession of a good sword, espei^ially in times and 
in euunirics wlfbtc the arts of warfare more cherishied 
than those of peace, is deemed a matier of high import; 
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hence the art o||thc maker ]i«a^been exercised to 
fl'ad Uif best mpde or impartii^tlie rMuiaite character 
Ip these iustrumonts of destruction. Spain was at one 
ufno especially famous for her lo^pufacture of swords: 
the **TokKlo blade** bRug iiieritioned with liij^h com* 
mendalioit in many .a: histo^ and romance. On tbe 
ngbt bank of the TagiiSt ppt far from the city of Toh'do, 
is still existing a lYiyal swor^*-manttfactory. of which 
the author of * a Year in Spain • thus speaks ; - “ Here 
arc made all the swords, lialberds, and lancos rcqiiiind 
for tbe royal armies. The cslablishrnciit is on an ad- 
mirable footing, and the wca^ngns now made in it arc 
said to be nowise inferior to those fH4iBv«a ToledanoB 
which, in move ehiu^rouB times, were the indispen- 
sable weapons of every well-appointed cav^iS!f\ “ To- 
ledo was not only celebrated in the tnnp of ilic Moors, 
but evcMi under the HRnans, for the a(linirabl6 \bmpcr 
of its »words, which is chiefly attributed to some fa- 
vourable quality in the water of the Tagus used in 
tempering tlie slccL As a proof tW this is the ^c, 

Ine of the workinq i told me that injthe earlier period 
of the rreiiclj in .Ion the manufaclory was removed 
to Seville, wlicn* tlie national junta then was; but the 
swords manulactured on the banks of the Guadalquh^er 
were found to be vjfry inferior to tliosd wbich the 
workmen bad made in Toledo.** I^his^be really so, 
and if Toledo blades bi* better others, it vrould 
seem to bn worth while to lest this rivcr-walef, and sec 
whether a similar quality 'could ho artificially given to 
tbe Ic'iiipering -liquid else a here. 

Milan was also at one time celebrated for its sword- 
hlados, but Damascus was the most famous p1a(;eor all. 

Many arc the marvels which liaveibeen told of the 
111 a sous blades. There were three cities, Damascus, 

(Jairu, and Ispalian, wlerc highly esteemed r words 
<sorQ made in past times, but where none seem to be 
made now ; so that any at present seen are rcl^fs of 
|)ast times, and qjre very highly valued, A keennesH of 
edge iinil a flexibility of subslancc are the chief (‘.ha- 
racloristics of Ihese blades. Storit?a have been told of 
Damascus blades being wound round within a turban, 
so great was their ekaricily ; but it is Iwlieved that 
much exaggeraliou exislH in tbe reputed wonders of 
these bUiies. IVIr. Holland stifles that a genthunan 
who had purchased a Damascus blade in the East 
Indies for a thousand piartros, told him tliat althonsfl^ 
the inatruipent wifs very flexible, and bore^^ very fine 
keen edgiq ft could not with safety be bent to morty 
than 45** from the straight shafw. The^kiJl and dex-*^ 
ferity of the swovdstiian appear to have liad as much 
to do with the effects produced as the eitbellencc of the 
sword itself. Tbe Damascus blades ai e distinguished 
for a peculiar variegated pattern oh ike suiface, the 
opinions concerning the mode of producing winch are 
noticed in No, / 

In respect to the English ilfanufacture, MTlmso|f 
states that on the bi caking out /if King WiJiianrs war 
against France, acorn jiaiiy of sworcl-cuUers was formed 
fur making sword-blades in the^ county of (Cumberland 
and the adjacent districts: but Uiough they were en- 
abled to purchase lands tferect mills, and to re»x$ive 
and employ great iiumb^s pf German artificers, yet 
tliey did not succeed. They sold their patent to a com- 
pany of merchants in liOridun, w ho thereupon ])ur- | 
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chased #kider that patent to thg value of 20,000/. ])er 
annum of the forfeited estates in Ireland. The Irish 
parliament, how^ever, kiiow*ing this estate to have been 
imrvhascd at a very low rate, would not permit the 
company iq its corporate rapacity to take ujuveyanc^; 
of lands, leqt tliey might have proved 'ro powerful a 
body in that* kingdom. This oblip^ 1 ) 10111 * to sell-uft 
tlieir Irish esiatcs, which put an end to the corpo- 
ration. ^ # 

It is not very clearly kndSrii at what time 
hani became tffe centre of the sword-trad 
'niannfactnre has for many years been onue* n, 
tance at that iilacc. It is conducted in Uit sufTicient 
manner : — *J'lic stael js brought to the fonuLOl^s^iiiiaa'.o 
called sword moulds, idther at Sheffield or at nirmiiig- 
ham, these swmd-tnoulds being halfthtted in size and 
shape for swords. The bars are healed and arc forged 
into slia))c by twe^men, the * maker ' and the * striker,' 
muidi in the same way as cutlery. When the sword is 
Vcquired to be hollowed at tlie surfaces, it is hamuierc'd 
between steel bosses or swages. Then ensue tn" pro- 
cesses of hardening and tempering, on which so iniich 
of the excellence of tlif sword depends, tlie hardening 
bohig eflected by a sudden cooling after heating, and 
the tempering by a graduftj cooling. As the blade has 
become soincwhal distorted in form by ibest* piocesses, 
it is Cwistcd straiglM, and •regular by ronfiiiiiig it at 
certain imints, and forcibly bending it in tbe proper 
direction. The. whole surface is then p'ound upon a 
large stone, and an edge given to it. As it loses some 
of its temt)eqby this process, it is again tempered aiul 
afterwards polished. The making of the handles is a 
soparatf; department of the inaiuifaeture, dcpendaifi 
fur its character on tbe costliness of the umteuals fuii- 
ploycd. 

An important stage in the^ manufacture of ever) 
sword is tbe ‘ proiif * to wdiieh It is sulfleelcd, a pmo 
eotisistkig of a series of tests much uiuie violent thai 
the sword is likely ever to undergo in practice. Mi. 
InglU, while speaking of the Toledo blades, says:-- 
“ The flexibility and excellent temper of the blades arc 
surprising. There are two trials which every blad* 
imtst undergo 'ooforc it is pionouured sound, the tria 
of flexibility and the trial of temper. In the fornici 
it islhrust ajmiifkt a plate in tHc wall, and bent ink 
sin arc at lea^t|^.‘C parts'*'or w» circle ; in tin* second il 
is struck edgw^ys iipuq a leaden table with the whoU 
foict* which An be gi\en by a pow^^ ful man holding 
ii willf both Kinds." 

y Ih the English method, for a stout cavalry sabre, ik 
^nii is placed against a pin in a board, and bent 
Vound a curve funned by six or eight other ])ius placed 
equidistant in the board, the degrceX flexure being 
Bucdi that the middle of til. sword demtes six or seven 
inches from a straight line drawn from heel to point. 
It is then pressed down with its paint on a board, and 
bent rouniii^ir back to a presented distaiieo. It is 
lastly Btuick, witli all the force ^man can use, against 
a stout wooden block, the edge, the back, siid both 
sides being struck in succession. When tim sword has 
borne all these severe tests, it is dccjarf{>^flt for ser- 
vice, ^to cut and chop our fe]]ow-inei435u tlie field of 
battle. ** 
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